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PREFACE. 



This miscellany was first formed, many years ago, when two of my 
firiends were occupied in those anecdotical labours, which have proved so 
entertaining to themselves, and their readers.* I conceived that a collec- 
tion of a different complexion, though much less amusing, might prove 
somewhat more instructive ; and that literary history afforded an almost 
unexplored source of interesting facts. The work itself has been well 
enough received by the public to justify its design. 

Every class of readers requires a book adapted to itself and that book 
which interests, and perhaps brings much new information to a multitude 
of readers, is not to be contemned, even by the learned. More might be 
alleged in favour of works like the present than can be urged against them. 
They are of a class which was well known to the ancients. The Greeks 
were not without them ; the Romans loved them under the title of Yaria 
Ertidilio^; ^nd the Orientalists, nmre than either, were passionately fond 
of thes^^^i^hlple VoUections. TnMbicif|d titles^ with yhiph they de- 

^^ ft^l^ J^^g^o^JJ^^^lW^I^^ ^itfficifm^^^piegslheii^elight. 

hcroesijlrof this^^rK*nrf*t<JSllimmate the liRil^^*%tirio«ity of those, 
who, with a taste for its tranquil pursuits, are impeded in their acquire- 
ments. The characters, the^events, and the singularitiei^f modem htera- 
ture, are not always familiar even to those who excel iybssiai^ studies. 
But a^^e numerous part of mankind, by thejjL occupotom^ or their in- 
mce, E^flf unt^ourable causes to literaiy im^^S^ent, require to ob- 

^^J^* ^^|m IMsw^eWals for 'I^^Mte^teJ^^^^^kfi^fe^ '!^^ means. This 

work has proved useful : it hasDeen reprintecTfiror^d, and it has been 

inslated ; and the honour which many writers at home have conferred 

on it, by referring to it, has exhilarated the zealous labour which seven 

editions have necessarily exacted. 




V woi 
irai 



* The late WillJuii Seward, Eiq., and Junes Pettit AsdrewB, Eeq« 
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CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 



LIB&ABIXS. 

Tn puiioo for fonning TMt collecti<m8 of booki has ne- 
CMHuiij existed in all periods of human curiosity ; but 
kmg it required royal munificence to found a national Ubra- 
rj. It is oolj since the art of multiplying the productions 
or the miod faits been discovered, that men of letters have 
been enabled to rival this imperial and patriotic honour. 
The taste for books, so rare before the bfleenth century, 
has cradaalljT become funeral only within these four hun- 
dredyears ; in that small space cTtime the public mind of 
Europe has been created. 

Of LiBmAmixs, the following anecdotes seem most m- 
tereelia^, as they mark either tne affection, or the venera- 
tioB, which dviltzed men have ever felt for these perennial 
repositorws of their minds. The first national library 
Ibnnd^ in Egypt seemed to have been placed under the 
prtHectioo of the divinities, for their statues ma^piificently 
adorned this temple, dedicated at once to religion and to 
titaraure. It was still further embellished oy a wej| 
kaowB inseriptioo, for ever grateful to the votary of litera- 
tmt ; OB the troat was ^pgraven, * The nourishment of the 
tool ,' or, according to Diodorus, * The medicine of the 



The Egyptian Ptolemies founded the vast Ubrary of 
Alczandria, which was afterwards the emulative labour of 
rival BQUurths ; the founder infused a soul into the vast 
body he was creating, by his choice of the librarian De- 
OMCrifi* Pbalereas, whose skilful industryamassed from 
aO natioM their choicest productions. Without such a 
fibrmnu, a aational library would be little more than a 
iterary cbaoa. Wa well exercised memory and critical 
jadgnMBC are its best catalogue. One of the Ptolemies re- 
nmed sapptyioa the famished Athenians with wheat, until 
Ib^ prseeoled him with the original manuscripts of iE»- 
chyms, Sophocko, and Euripides ; and in returning copies 
of these oruinals, he allowed Ihem to retaun the fifteen ta^ 
leiits wbia be bad jiJedged with them as a princely 



Even when tfrants, or usurpers, possessed sense as 
weH as courage, they have proved the most ardent patrons 
of Btet a ture ; they know it is their interest to turn aside the 
poMie Buad fron political speculations, and to aflford their 
sabjeets the io«dianstible occupations of curioeitv, and the 
coiMoiiiig frieaaarea of the imagination. Thus Puiistratus 
is said to have been among the earliest of the Greeks, who 
profecied an immense collection of the works of thO/leam« 
cd, and ia believed to have been the collector of the scat- 
tered worfca, which pamsd under the name of Homer. 

The RoaMiw, aAer six centuries of {gradual dominion, 
ntatd have po sea s sed the vast and diversified collections of 
the writings of the nations they conquered ; among the 
most valoM spdls of their victories, we know that manu- 
scripts were coosidiired as more precious than vases 
sf cold. Paahn Emilius, after the defeat of Perseus, king 
•f Maeedoa, broojHht to Rome a ^eat number which he 
hid amassed in Qreteet and which he now distributed 
lus soiM, or presented to the Roman people. Sylla 
his example. After the siege of Athens, he dis- 
an entire library in the temple of Apollo, which 
having carried to Rome he appears to have been the founder 
of the first Roman public library. After the takinc of 
Cartba|e, the Ronan senate rewarded the family of Re- 
gu/ns wNh the books found in that city. A library was a 
nariooal g^ and the most honourable they could nestow. 
From the inte r course of the Romans with the Greeks, the 
passion fm* fominc libraries rspidly increased, and indivi- 
dnals began to prim themselves on their private collections. 

Of flMUiy ilhistrioas Rmnaos, their magnificent taste in 
l ih r Bn ea hw beta recorded. Asinius PoUio, Crassus, 



Cesar, and Cicero, have, among others, been criebratad 
for their literary splendour. LucuUus, whose ineredilrio 
opulence exhausted itself on more than imperial luxuries, 
more honourably distincuished himself by his vast colieo 
tions of books and the nappy use he made of them by tho 
liberal access he allowed the learned. * It was a Ubrary,' 
says Plutarch, * whose walks, galleries, and cabinets, were 
open to all visiters ; and the ingenious Greeks, when at 
leisure, resorted to this abode of the Muses to hdd literary 
conversations, in which Lucullus himself loved to join.' 
This library, enlarged by others, Julius Cesar oooe pro* 
pused to open for the public, having chosen the' erudite 
Varro for its librarian ; but the daggers of Brutus and his 
party prevented the meditated projects of Cesar. In thi» 
museum, Cicero frequently pursued his studies, during the 
time his friend Faustus had the charge of it ; wnich he de- 
scribes to Atticus in his 4ih Book, Epist. 9. Amidst his 
public occupations and his private studies, either of them 
sufficient to have immortalized one man, we are astonish- 
ed at the minute attention Cicero paid to the formation of 
his libraries, and his cabinets of antiquities. 

The emperors were ambitious at length to give their 
names to the libraries they founded ; they did not consider 
the purple as their chief ornament. Augustus was himself 
an author, and in one of those sumptuous buildings called 
Thermes, ornamented with porticos, sallerieiL ana statues, 
with shady walks, and refreshing baths, testified his love of 
literature by adding a magnificent library. One of these 
libraries he fondly called by the name of his sister Octavia ; 
and the other, the temple of Apollo, became the haunt of 
the poets, as Horace, Juvenal, and Persius have comme- 
morated. The successors of Augustus imitated his ez« 
ample, and even Tiberius had an imperial Ubrary diiefl^ 
consisting of works concerning the empire aind the acts of 
its sovereigns. These Trajan augmented by the Ulpian 
Ubrary, so denominated from the family name of this prince* 

In a word we have accounts of the rich ornaments the 
ancients bestowed on their libraries ; of their floors paved 
with marble, their walls covered with g;Iass and ivory, and 
their shelves and desks of ebony and cedar. 

The first puhiie library in Italy, says Tiraboscbi, was 
founded by a person of no considerable fortune: his credit| 
his frugality, and fortitude, were indeed eoual to a trea- 
sury. This extraordinary man was Nicholas NiccoH, tho 
son of a merchant, and in his youth himself a merchant; 
but after the death of his father he relinquished the beaten 
roads of gain, and devoted his soul to study, and his for- 
tune to asijiRt students. At his death he leu his library to 
the public, but his debts being greater than his effects, tho 
princely generosity of Cosmo de Medici realized the intei^ 
tion of Its former possessor, and afterwards enriched it, by 
the addition of an apartment, in which he placed the Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic. Chaldaic, and Indian mss. The intre- 
pid resolution of Nicholas V, laid the foundations of the 
Vaticsn ; the affection of Cardinal Bessarion for his coun- 
try first {rave V«^nice the rudiments of a public library ; and 
to Sir T. Bodley we owe the invaluable one of Oxford. 
Sir Robert Cotton, Sir H. Sloane, Dr. Birch, Mr Crach- 
erode, and others of this race of lovers of books, have all 
contributed to form these literary treasures, which our na- 
tion owe to the enthusiasm of individuals, who have found 
such pleasure in consecrating their fortunes and their daya 
to this great public object ; or, which in the result produce! 
the same public good, the collections of such men have 
been frequently purchased on their deaths, by fovemment, 
and thus have entered whole and entire into the great n»» 
tional collections. 

Literature, like virtue, is its own reward, and the en- 
thusiasm some experience in the permantnt enjoymenta of 



CURIOSITIES OF 



a TUt librarj, haTe (kr outweig^ied the Defect or the 
litHuiy of the world, whifch MMiie of iti voCanee hare reoeiir- 
cd. From the time that Cicero poured forth his feelings 
in his oration for the poet Archias, inmunerahle are the 
testaoMMiies of men of letters of the pleasorahle delirium of 
their researches ; that delicious beVerage which thej haTO 
•wallowed, so thiistiij, firom the magical cop of hteratare. 
Richard de Bary, Dishop of Durham, dianeellor and high 
treasurer of Enpand so early as ld41^perhaps raised the 
first private library in our country. He purchased thirtf 
or forty volumes of the Abbot of St. Albans for Utj pounoi 
wMght of silver. He was so enamoured of his lai^ col- 
lection, that he exyreaslr composed a treatise on his kve 
of books, under the title or * Philobiblion,' an honourable tri- 
bute paid to literature, in an age not literary. 

To pass much of our time amid such vast renoorees, 
Aat man must indeed be not mora anhnatod than a leaden 
Mercury,who does not asDire to make some small addition 
ta his ubrary. were it osdy by a critical catalogue! He 
■Mt be as iadolenl as that animal called the aloCh, who 
on the tree he dimbs, after he has eaten aU its 




Hsm Raataau, aDaniah gentWmmn, the famider of the 
|teat fibrary at Copenhagen, whoae days were dissoln>d 
m the p l ea s ures of reading, discovers his taste and ardour 
k the Ibttowing elegant effusion : 

Balveie anraoh mei libellL 
Mmb deUcki, mei lepons ! 
Quam vos sarpe oculis juvat vidars, 
m trkos maniDUs teoere nostris ! 
Tot Toe exlmil, toi erudbi, 
Prisci Imnina secall et recentls, 
Confeoere viri, soasque vobis 
Ausi credere racabrackmee : 
£t qwrare decas petenne satodB I 
Usque hac inica spcsieftUit lUoa. 

naTATBO, 

0(^den volumes ! richei 

Objects of deJklous pleasures ! 
Too my eyes rejoidng plo*M> 
Tou my hands fai rspbire seize ! 
Brilllam wits and moring sages. 
Lights wbo beam*d through many ages ! 
Left 10 your ooosdoos leaves their «ory. 
And dared to trust you with their glory ; 
And now ibeir hope of ftme achiev*d. 
Dear volumes !— you have not deceived ! 



This pasaion for the acqiuaition and eiijoymeat 
has been the oocasioo of their kwers embeUishing t 



' of ossati 

g'theiroo^ 

sides with costly ornaments ; a rage friiidi ostentation may 
have abused; but when these volumes bdong to the real ■»■" 
of letters, the most &nciftd bindings are oAen the emblems 
of his taste and feelings. The great Thuanus was eager 
to purchase the finest copiee for his library, and his volumes 
are still eagerly purchased, bearing lus autograph on the 
last page. A celebrated amateur was Gkolher, whose li- 
brary was opulent m these luxuries ; the Muses themselves 
oould not more ingeniously have ornamented their favourite 
works. I have seen several in the Ubraries of our own cu- 
rioos collectors. He embellished their outade with taste 
and ingenuity. They are giUed and stamped with pecQ- 
Bar neatness, the con^iartmeats on the binding are drawn, 
•ad painted, with <hfierent inventions of subjects, analogous 
to the works themselves; and they are fiirther adorned by 
that amiable inscription, Jo. OroUierii €t a mi eer um ! pur- 
porting that these literary treasures were collected for him- 
■elf and for his firiends! 

The &mily of the Fucgers had long fdt an hereditary 
passion for the accimiiuation of literary treasures ; and 
their portraits, with others in their picture gallery, form a 
curious quarto volume of lt7 portraits, excessivehr rare 
even in Qennanv, entitled ^Fuggeconim Pinaootoeca.' 
Wolfius, who daify haunted their celebrated library, pours 
out his gratitude in some Greek verses, and describes this 
Bibliotheque as a fiterary heaven, furnished with as many 
books as there were stars in the firmament; or as a liter- 
mtj garden, in which he passed entire days in gathering 
rat and flowers, delighting and instructing himselrby per^ 
petnal occupation. 

In IS64 the royal library of France dkl not exceed twen- 
ty volumes. Shortly after Charles V increased it to nine 
hoadred, which by the fote of war, as much at least as that 
d* money, the Duke of Bedford afterwards pvchased and 
tnaaportsd to London, wfaera libraries wore naDsr than 



on the continent, about 1440. It is a drcomstance worthy 
obeervatioo, that the French sovereign, Charles V, lur- 
named the Wise, ordered that thirty portable lights, with 
a silver lamp suspended fitMo the centre, sbould be illumin- 
ated at night, that students might not find their pursuits u»> 
telTupled at any hour. Many among us, at this moment, 
whose professional avocatioos admit not of SDoming studies, 
find that the resources of a public library are not acceniblo 
to them fiom the omission of the regulation of the zealooa 
Charles V of France. An alarming objection to night- 
studies in public libraries is the danger of fire, and in our 
own Bntisn Museum not a light is permitted to be carried 
about on any pretence whatev^. The lustoiry of the 
* Bibliotheque uu Roi ' is a curious incident in literature ; 
and the progress of the human mind and public opinion 
might be traced by its flradual accessioiis, noting the 
chaafsable qualities of tts uterary stores chiefly from theo- 
logy, law and medidao, to philosophy aixl elegant litera- 
ture. In 1789 Neckar reckoned the literary ueasures to 
asBoont to 126,000 printed books, 70,000 manuscripts, and 
15,000 ooUectiQas OT prints. Bj a curious little volume 
oublished by M. Le Prince in 178t, it appears that it was 
first under Louis XIV , that the productions of the art of 
sac i aving were collected and arraaied ; the great minister 
Cwbert purchased the extensive coBections of the Abb^ de 
MaroDes, who inavbe ranked among the fathers of our 
piwWxiUv^ure. Two hundred and ao^-four ample port- 
iolioa laid the foundations, and the catalogues of his coUeo- 
' ' ' tgr MaroUeo himself, are rare, curious, and 
own national print-gallery is yet au in- 



&r* 



Mr HaUam has observed, that in 1440 England had 

ade eoasparativelT bat litde pro gr e ss in learning — and 
Gormany was probably stifl less advanced. However 
there was in Germany a eelefarated collector of books in 
the person of Tritheinins, the celebrated abbot of Span- 
heim, who died in 1616; he had amassed about two thou- 
sand manuscripts, a hterary treasure which excited such 
Saeral a tt ention , that |Minces and eminent men of that 
ij travelled to visit Trithemias and his library. About 
this cnae six or eidit hundred volumes formed a roval col- 
lootion, and their fish vahw in price couhi only be furnish- 
ed by a priaee. Tnis was indeed a great advancement in 
libraries, when at the beginniiig of the fourteenth century 
the library of Louis IX contained onfy four classical au- 
tbotB, and that of (hiani, in 1900, consisted of * a few 
tncta kept in chests.' 

The pleMuraa of study are rlssswd by Burton among 
diosa aasroises or recreations of the mind which pass 
within doora. Lookinc about this * world of books,' be ex- 
daisM, * I oooU even uve and die with such mediutions, 
aad take more delight aad true content of mind in them, 
than in all thy wealth aixl sport ! There is a sweetness, 
which, as Circe's ci^ bewitehelh a student, be caonit 
leave off. as weU may witness those many laborious hours, 
days and nights, sprat in their voluminous treatises. So 
sweet is the d^ight of study. The last day is prioru dit" 
eqmbu* ' Heiashis was mewed up in the library of Ley- 
den all the year long, and that whicn to my thinking should 
have bred a kMthmg, caused in him a greater liking. I 
no aooner, saith he, eoase into the bbrvy, but I bolt the 
door to me, exdudmg Lust. Ambition, Avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, the mother of Ignor- 
aaos and Melancholy. In the very lap of eternity, amongst 
■0 many (fivine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit, 
and sweet content, that I pity all our great ones' and rich 
men, that know not this happinsss.' Such is the incense 
of a votary who scatters it on the altar less for the cere- 
■Sony than firom the devotion. 

Tliere is, however, an intenq>erance in study, incmnjpa. 
tiUe often with our social or more active duties. The 
illnstrioos Grotius exposed himself to the reproaches of 
some of his contem p ora ri e s for having too warmly pursued 
his studies, to the detriment of his public station. It was 
the boast of Cicero, that his philosophical studies had 
never interfered with the services he owed the republic, 
and that he had only dedicated to them the hours which 
others give to their walks, their repasts, and their plea- 
sures. jLookiac on his voluminous labours, we are sur- 
prised at thisooservation: how honourable is it to him, 
that lus various philosophical works bear the titles of the 
different villas he posseisid ; which shows that they were 
composed in their respective retirements. Cicero must 
havo been an early riser ; and practised that magic art of 
employing his time, ai to havo nnhqilied his days. 
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UTERATORE. 



e u bonourUHg lo umnam, jwi 
m that *no ■ paMioa for eollecl- 

Tnw ' BiMmunB,* or *■ c«il»oliH «■ •™"<'??^P 
«r took* whhwl nMllifMl eunoM7,lu*, nnu UbnnH 
ban »i«t«l, «fta^ ™^ ■»*■. "5<» "T*^ "^Vt""? 
■helm. Thi«nioll«rUb™n»lim«ibe™«Il«diheMd 
kn« rf (*•*■"■<» "•™'.' «n^ »<*"• "•• fc"* ■■/««•. 
«b™tfc powwf -ill ml c<mMuiiic«le Ihtm, uid cof- 
K» ihnm no ia tto cum if bii Ubrmrr -ml M it vu 
fc»ciomlT otonneil, iho»e colloetioDi ara Dol trithoot ■ 
ImI Ml Iftt kwwH Uiulcnbw'i'V'* , , . 

Tto B*UoiMiii» hu ne«r nfti man notaadt tlwn b 
(to nawol <Uj. It n fcrtunan Uiai lUaiaura i« " wi 
wan iniared \y Hk folliai of collactQr., udm OioughltojF 
■ni^i (to wonhleaa, ttor neeenanlj defcad Ito good. 

Scaa collaotiin |dan afi ttoir lkp» on Iha u« d a 
aaXamM Uhratr, •ton nlnmn amjad i» aU Ito ponp of 
latianf, lilk Gakfa, tiipla goM baoda wkt tialad laaltaer, 
■ra hideil m mwira oaaa, and aecorad fmm iho ralgar 
buda of (to mw rtmdv, danliai our ctm lilu ctatem 
hMiiiiaapaariaithroa^lhairjealaufiaV 

Bra^haa toadied OB thiamaui with honioor: 'Of 
Mdi a CoUaetor,' laji ha, ' at aoon u I miM hii houae, 1 
■aramdrUhiat oa the aiiucue, fiani a iironj mieU of 
Menooo leather : in nin he shgwa me Sue eiiiuoni, aald 
loan*, Snacan biDdingi, ftc, nuning ih™ om dler 
aMtor, aa if to ware ihomng a gallerj of pielurea ! a flj- 
larr br Ito hr whidi be aaWoni nreraea when olniu, for 
toratet>T<^biiti»tooaanlocoaductlhr«u|hil! I 
■fc.-t twD far hit polilaneM, and, aa btila aa hiraadf, can 
10 nit (to taa-bouaa, wbieb ha ealla hi( library.' 

liPdaa haa coBipaaad a bitiDt bneclin agaaut an ifnor- 

aeot daj, altar tnnung orer iha pagei of aa old book, 
dMaTateroilhadait. Ludan cotnparea him lo a pitot, 
wbowaaaatartai^thBadeiiceofiuinmUon; loandor 
•4m aMM toop fia aeal on a apiriiad horH> ; to « man 
who aw baTtai tto uk of hii feet, mdiea Id coocaal the 
dafcet to wmdj embroidertd itooa 1 but,alu< bocan- 
Bot Maad ia Ihaml Ha haberooilT comparea him lo Ther- 
ataa waaiiiv (to aimur of A^illea, lottaring al nerr 
a(eB;learia|Withhiili1Ilaa7ea under bii enonpoui bet 
■at, and A hmcbJMck raiani tto cuuaa above bia 
atoMara. Wh; do fou buy ao raanr book* T to aa;i i— 

a'lan DO bair, aiid jou purehua a cocab ; jaa are 
and TOO win tove ■ graad niiror ; ^ are dcafjUid 



ippeared, a [ilarar; maa argued, that 

le adTanlaia wbic^ the rcadng of (be 

limiandimaabadeeDaomr lopir^ 

>• 10 thai adiaoiaga. Ii b*a AaqiMiitlf 



adiaoiaia. Ii 
econd oiuiiaoi, I 



_ _ imptDoualf imile at the conai 

t>nioritouni)MaM(danc<hoa. He poaaenod in hi* I 
brai? oJy (bar amtoit, PUlo, Plinj, Plutarcb, and Ptoli 

^AaednwaTa gnat colleclor of earioui bodu, an 
denemulj defend^ binaelf when aceutcd at th< BiWh 



;ri^^rdid 



D Ibr buying lb 



futediiiada; whicb he did not a. ., 

arr hnurj. Ha aaid the lea ito eroa are fatiiOBd in 
raadinc a work, ito man libarlj Iha mind leeli to judge gf 
M : Bad aa wa pareahe more deartj the eieallapdei and 
daftet* of a prialod bock ihaa when in u> ; » wa let 
Iton aMre plaial; IB good paper and dear nrpg than when 
tto iiaiiiinainii and paper an bo<h bad. He alwan pur- 
- - -■■ms. and nenr waited lor leCOIld DDM ; 

r propoaea to finish after 
of the liieraij wotid. 

iprinted, thow plainly 
and prefer t^' 



IkaDgh it ia Ito oeinicai of BODw Ihat I 
raU; tto leaat Taluable, tad only lo 
nnarliKt eMBT. wfaiob Ae anihor n 
hThaa (rt* •' ■' -* 

thallbcTar 



• An allaalsB and pan which t 
laUT of lb* nreeaia work an nn 
deala to idt Taadouilr. be mni 
aaa-jofltimaamanl Ok obatmr, 
laCleC' n* bMik, and Oa BBl 






It nufbt pr 



a* he might 

call ttom, are ao Dunjp loMea inairrml to Tnilb itoiir. 
Then ia an idTantage in oompariog Ihe m wiih Pi h aa 
nucnieitiuoaa; Ibr among other ihi^, we (aal gnal aalia- 

EDius has rariMd it. Than an al*) olhar aeerati, wall 
uwn 10 the utalliciml curioui, wto are rened ia aflaiia 
Tclaiing lo booki. Alao; firat ediliona are not lo to por- 
chase/for ibo tnhio •(duo of later oooa. Let do lo«r oC 
bvoka be i«> bailily conaiired for bia pawion, wbieh, if to 
indulEsa wilb judgmeDl, ii uieTut. The oirilector wfi hare 
boticed fr«i>wtlf laid, aa i> related of Vii^, •I«Uacl 
gold from EnniuTi dung.' I find, added be, m aoma »e(- 
recTpd BUibora, panicuUr ibinga, not ebewbore to to 
toani He read them, indeed, not with equal Mteatka, 
bulman7,'5«aleanuad JVI^inMtiau(<.fii«wu,> litoa 
dog at ibe Nile, drinking and running. 

FoRuaate an tboae who opi. couidel a booh fir tto 
uiilil* and pleaaun ihey may denve from iu pn H iiwo a . 
Thoaa iiudenu, who, (bough ihey know much, iUU tbint 
to know Bwe, may requin Ihi* lail lea of boaka ; yl ia 
that aea Ihey may lullbr many ehipwracka. OreaL coUee- 
tiooa ofbooki are Mbject lo ceiUio accidenu beadaa Iba 

Itaalofltobairowara, DDItoaay Bwoidofllio purioinara. 



aucceatfiil MMhor (all inaenaibly mlo oblimm \ to difc 
had away in bi» own woaknaaa ; if to commHtcd ilta 
inta folly of printing whal no one would purehaae^ 
u not anaigned at ito ptiUic tribunal and Ito awU 
rroraofhia&y ef judgment oomialed only in Ito rain, 
iiiona of hi! pubUiheA final acoiunu. Al l««lb, a 
•le tbr lileralun ipread through the body of ito peoplo, 
initr induced Ihe ineiperienced and Ito ignorant 10 a^ 
re lo liUnry hoooura. To oppoae IheMi rorcihla utM 



ingtprodacod ni_ . , ,._ 

reached lo aneh peffedion, ihal laaie waa gwerallT diOb^ 
ed, enlidnaniig ihoaa wtoaa oceupadan* had otborwia* 
nerer panuttedthem lo judge of hlerary caatpomikBi. 

Tto mtealioa of Benewa, in Ihe form wbi(& Itor ton 
at lenRh gradually aaaumed, could Do( haTO eualed bw n 
the nun poliabed age) of lilenlore ; for without a cm- 
itani aupnly of aulhota, and a re6ned ipirit of cnliciwa, 
Ihey could nol eicile a perpetual inlereat among Ito lonn 
of liuntun. Tboae publieatiooi an the chnniclea af 
laile and aciance, and preaent the eiiaiBig ataM cf tto 
public lund, iriulo Itoy Ibrm a ready reaourco tot (hnaa 
idle hovn, which men ofleltan do not cbooaa to paw idlf . 

Their nniliiplidn ha* ui ' ' ■ '" 

icom and acandal oi cnuciam. rueioin m m m> u-- 
peaceful iruihi rf lileralun ton Bkewb* mad* trennd 
QUI inroadi in ihe republic, and eiary Uurary (Mua ha* 
been loal 1 In ' Calamiiiea of AuAon,' I ban jpfi ™ 
hinmy of a ILierary conapiracy. coadueted by a aoEtaiy at- 

lie Gilbert Siuart, agamel the hiaiorian Henry. 

Theie work! may diiguat by ™|nd panogync, or groM 
iniectiTe; weary brnn^SinidubiaiB.oriantabBabyNMC- 
Gcial knowledge. feom«imoi merdy wriuaa lo ealch ito 
public alUolioD, a malignity ia indulged agaaW aMhoi^ 
lo uaaon the cauMk kaiea. Antiawai baa ad|Rr<4 
Ihoae worka in priTale, wlueh to haa ooademaad ■ tai m- 
ficial caneily. But good ana*, good teiapor. and laod 
taele, irifl ewr form aa aadmable joumaliaLrto wil » 

' »ninoon6dBiiee,aadgiro*ubili^toluadodM<«*. 

I ToltolortnofbteratnretheaeitobmiatwfaanUwy™* 
ttoir year, a» not unimportant. Ttojr iiiiialMi** 
-.^ .r \i,g,^rj hiuery, an! are mdMd Ito ■» 



1^?™' I a areal portico of liler 
!e m "n "^ '^ republic, 
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^ their wtitom are now known. They delifbt our cariosi- 
ty bj opemng new views, and light up in ooserrmg minds 
«Mny projects of works, wanted in our own literature. 
■Gihbon feasted on tkem ; and while he turned them orcr 
whh constant pleasure^ derived accurate notions of works, 
which no stodent can hunself have verified : of many works 
m notion b sufficient, but this notion is necessary. 

The ongui of so many literary joumab was the happy 
project of Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the parliament of 
i^aris. In 1685 appeared his Jcmrmd da S^acant. He 
pabhshed his essay ifl the name of the Sieur de Hedoo- 
▼iUe, bis ibotman ! Was this a mere stroke of humour, or 
desicned to insinuate that the fi>eedom of his critidsm 
«ottld only be allowed to his footman ? The work, bow- 
ever, met wiA so ftvoorable a reception, that Sallo had 
the satisfaction of seeins it, the following year, imitated 
ihroochont Europe, and his journal, at tne same time, 
translated into various languages. But as most authors 
lay themselves open to an acute critic, the animadversions 
-er SaUo were given with such asperity of criticism, and 
■och mi^igwty ef wit, that this new journal excited k>ud 
anrmurs, and the most heart-moving complaints. The 
iearaed had their plagiarisms detected, and lite wit had his 
daims disputed. Sarasin called the guettes of this new 
Aristarchus, Hebdomadary Flams ! BiUevexeet hebdoma- 
dariei! and Menage, having publi^ed a law-book, which 
Sallo had treated with severe raillerv, he entered into a 
kmg argument to prove, according to Justinian, that a law- 
jer is not allowed to ddTame anouer lawyer, sc. Sena- 
t&n makdieen mem fioeC, remaledieere jtu/ttaque est. Others 
loudly declaimed against this new species of imperial ty- 
Anny, and this attempt to regulate the public opinion by 
that of an individual. Sallo, after having published only 
his third volume, felt the irritated wasps of literature 
thronging so thick about him, that he very gladly abdicated 
the twone of criticism. The journal is said to have suf^ 
ftred a riiort interruption by a remonstrance from the nun- 
TM of the pope, for the enersy with which Sallo had de- 
fended the liberties of the Galucan church. 

Intimidated by the fote of Sallo, his successor, Abb6 
Oallois, flourished in a milder reign. He contented him- 
self with giving the titles of books, accompanied with ex- 
tracts ; anl he was more useful than interesting. The 
public, who had been so much amused by the raillery and 
severity of the founder of this dynasty ol new critics, now 
murmured at the want of that salt and acidity by which 
they bad rdished the fugitive collation. They were not 
satisfied in havmg the most beautiful, or the most curious 
parts of a new work brought together ; they wished for the 
trareasooable entertainment of railing and raillery. At 
length another objection was conjured up against the re- 
iriew ; mathematicians complained they were neglected to 
make room for experiments m natural philosophy ; the his- 
torian sickened over the works of natural history ; the an- 
tiquaries would have nothing but discoveries of Mss, or 
"firagments of Antiquity. Medical works were called for 
hj one party and reprobated by another. In a word, each 
reader wisMd only to have accounts of books which were 
interesting to his profession or his taste. But a review is a 
ivofk presented to the public at larspe, and written for more 
tit^n one counby. In spite of ail these difficulties, this 
ivofk was carried to a vast extent. An index to the 
-Jimntal da Sqavtau has been arranj^ed on a critical plan, 
-oecopying ten volumes in quarto, which may be consider- 
ed as a most useful instrument to obtain the science and 
ttertlure of the entire century. 

The next celebrated reviewer is Bayle, who undertook, 
m 16M, his NomeUa de la RepuhUque da Ltttra. *He 
possessed the art, acquired by habit, of reading a book by 
ms fingers, as it has been happily expressed ; and of coro- 
fwising, m compse extracts, a just notion of a book, with- 
"oot the additioo of irrevelant matter. He bad for his day 
ient playfulness to wreathe the rod of criticism with 
; and, (or the first time, the ladies and all the freos- 

took an interest in the labours of (he critic. Tet 
^even Bayle, who declared himself a reporter and not a 
jdd(re, myle the discreet sceptic, could not long satisfy his 
vsaders. "Bm panegyric was thought somewhat prodigal ; 
Ins fluency of style somewhat too familiar ; and others af- 
Icetsd not to reUish his gaie^ In his latter volumes, to still 
ikm dameur, he assumed tlie cold sobriety of an historian : 
•ad has bequeathed no mean legacy to toe literary worid, 
^ thirty-aiz msall -volumes of criticism^ ckised m 1687. 

were ooattamed by Bernard, with inferior skill : and 



by Basnage more sacoeesfiiUy in his Ifutoire da Otamgta 
da S^uvtau, 

The contemporary and the antagonist of Bayle was Le 
Clerc. His firm industry has produced three Biblalheqma 
—Univendle el Hutonque -^ChoiMte — and ^ncieime et 
Modemtj forming in all 82 volumes, which, complete, bear 
a very high price. Inferior to Bayle in the more pleasing 
talents, he is periiape superior in erudition, ana shows 
great skill in analysis : but his hand drops no flowers ! 
Apostolo Zeno*s Gionude d£ litUrati d* /tatia, from 1710 
to 173S, is valuable. Gibbon resorted to Le Clerc's 
v<Jumes at his leisure, "as an inexhaustible source of 
amusement and instruction.'* 

Beausobre and L'Enfaot, two learned Protestants, wrote 
a BiUioiheiiue Germanique, from 1720 to 1740, in 50 vols. ; 
our own literature is interested by the ^BiUiotheque Brkarn- 
mique; written by some literary Frenchmen, nouced by La 
Croze in his * Voyace Litteraire,* who designates the wri- 
ten in this most tanluizins manner : * Les auteurs sont s^w 
de merite et que entenoent (ous parfaiieroeni I'Angfois; 
Messra S. B. le M. D. et le savant Mr D.* Posterity 
has been partially let into the secret ; De Missy was one 
of the contributora, and Warburton communicated his pro- 
ject of an edition of Gelleius Paterculus. This useful ac- 
count of only English books begins in 1733, and closes at 
1747, Hague, 23 vols. ; to this we must add the Journal 
Britanniquet in 18 volumes, by Dr Maty, a foreign pby* 
scian residing in London ; this journal exhibits a view of 
the sUte of English Uterature from 1750 to 1755. Gibboo 
bestows a high character on the journalist, who sometimes 
* aspires to the character of a poet and a philoeopber ; one 
of the last disciples of the school of Fontenelle.' 

Maty's son produced here a reriew known to the curi- 
ous ; his style and decisions often discover haste and heat, 
with some striking observations : alluding to his father, 
Maty, in his motto, applies Virgil's description of the young 
Ascanius, * Sequitur notrrm non passibus acquis.* He says 
he only holds a montkly eonvenation with the public ; but 
criticism demands more maturity of reflection and more 
terseness of style. In his obstinate resolution of carrying 
on this reriew without an associate, he has shown its folly 
and its danger ; for a fatal illness produced a cessation, ac 
once, of his periodical laboura ana his life. 

Other reviews, are the MemtAra de TVevoitr, written 
by the Jesuits. Their caustic censure and vivacity of 
§Kj\» made them redoul^able in their day ; they did not 
even spare their brothera. The Journal JLitteraire, printed 
at the Hague, and chiefly composed by Prosper March- 
and, Sallengre, Van Eflfen, who were then younc writere. 
This list may be augmented by other jourDals, which 
sometimes merit preservation in the history of modera 
literature. 

Our early English journals notice only a few publica- 
tions, with but little acumen. Of these, the 'Memoirs of 
Literature/ and the * Present State of the Republic of 
Lettera,' are the best. The Monthly Reriew, the vene- 
rable mother of our journals, commenced in 1749. 

It is impossible to form a literary journal in a manner 
such as might be wished ; it must be the work of many of 
different tempera and talents. An indiridual, however, 
versatile and extensive his geniu^ would soon be exhaust- 
ed. Such a regular labour occasioned Bayle a dangerous 
illness, and Maty fell a victim to his reriew. A prospect 
always extending as we proceed, the frequent novelty of 
the matter, the pride of considering one's self as the arbi- 
ter of literature, animate a journalist at the commencement 
of his career ; but the literary Hercules becomes fatigued ; 
and to supply his craving pages he gives copious extracts, 
tiU the journal becomes tedious, or tails in variety. Ahb6 
GaDois was frequently diverted from continuing his journal, 
and Pontenelle remarks, that this occupation was too re- 
strictive for a mind so extensive as his; the Abb^ could 
not resist the charms of revelling in a new work, and gra- 
tifying any sudden curiosity which seized him ; which in- 
terrupted perpetually that regularity the public expects 
from a journalist. 

To describe the character of a perfect journalist, wouki 
be only an ideal portrait! There are however some ac- 
quirements which are indispensible. He must be tolerably 
acquainted with the subjects he treats on; no commom 
acquirement ! He must possess the literary hietofry o/hia 
men tima ! a science which Fontenelle observes, is almost 
distinct from any other. It is the result of an active curi- 
osity, which leads us to take a lively interest in the tastes 
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mad punints of the ace, while it saves the journalist from 
■ome ridiculoas bluoders. We often see the mind of a re- 
inewer half a century remote from the work reviewed. A 
fine feeUog of the various manners of writers, with a 
atrle, adapted to fix the attention of the indolent, and to 
wm die untractable ; but candour is the brightest gem of 
criticism ! He ought not to throw every thing into the 
onidble, nor (dioukl he suffer the whole to pass as if he 
trembled to touch it. Lampoons, and satires, in time will 
lose their effect, as well as panegyrics. He must learn 
to resist the seductions of his own pen ; the pretensions of 
compoaind a treatise on the «ufr;eef, rather than on the 
hook be criticises, proud of insinuating that he sives in a 
dusea pages, what the author himself has not been able 
to periorm in hiii volumes. Should he gain confidence 
br a popular delusioa and by unworthy conduct, he may 
coance to be mortified by the pardon or the chastise- 
ment of insulted genius. The most noble criticism is 
that, in which the critic is not the antagonist so much as 
the rival of the author. 

RSCOVEBT OF MAIHISCBIPTS. 

Our ancient classics had a very narrow escape from to- 
tal aanibUation. Many, we know, have perisned : many 
we poasess are but fragments ; and chance, blind arbiter 
of toe works of genius, has eiven us some, not of the high- 
est value : whidi, however,liave proved very useful, serv- 
ing as a test to show the p^antry of those who adore anti- 
quity not from true feeling, but from traditional prejudice. 

Cme reason, writes the learned compiler of £•' JSi^prit da 
Croiaade9, yrrhy we have lost a great number of ancient au- 
thors, was the conouest c^ Egypt by the Saracens, which 
deprived Europe of the use of the pauymu. The igno- 
rance of that age could find no substitute ; they knew no 
other expedient but writing on parchment, which became 
every day more scarce and costly. Ignorance and barba- 
rism oarortonately seized on Roman manuscripts, and in- 
dustrioodv d^aced pages once imagined to have been 
immortal : The most elegant compositions of classic Rome 
were converted into the psalms of a breriary, or the prayers 
of a nassaL Livy and Tacitus * hide their diminished heads* 
to pr esei v e the legend of a saint, and immortal truths were 
eoaverted into clumsy fictions. It happened that the most 
voluminous authors were the greatest sufferers ; these 
were preferred, because their volume being the greatest^ it 
Biaet profitably repud their destroying industiy, and fur- 
aashed ampler scope for fiiture transcription. A Livy or a 
Diodonis was pireferred to the smaller works of Cicero or 
Horace ; and it is to this circumstance that Juvenal, Persi- 
as, and Martial have come down to us entire, rather proba- 
bly than to these pious personages preferring their obsceni- 
ties, as some have accused them. Not long ago at Rome, 
a part of a book of Livy was found, between tne lines of a 
fMurchment but half effaced, on which they had substituted 
a book of the Bible. 

That, however, the monks had not in high veneration the 
frofime authors, appears by a facetious anecdote. To 
read the classics was ocms'idered as a very idle recreation, 
aad some held them in great horror. To distinguish them 
firom other books, they invented a disgraceful sign ; when a 
aMek asked for a pagan author, after making the general 
■fB they used in th^ir manual and silent language when 
tney wanted a book, he added a particular one, which con- 
sisted in scratching under his ear, as a dog, which feels an 
Itching, soatcbes himself in that place with his paw — be- 
eanae, said they, an unbeliever is compared to a dog ! 
In this manner they ezprened an itching for those dogs, 
Viripl or Horace ! 

There have been ages when for the possession of a 
Biaouseript, some would transfer an estate ; or leave in 
pawn for its loan hondreds of golden crowns ; and when 
even the sale or loan of a manuscript was considered of 
audi importance as to have been solemnly registered in 
public acts. Absolute as was Louis XI, he could not ob- 
tain the MS of Rasis, an Arabian writer, to make a copy, 
firom the library of the faculty of Paris, without pledging a 
hundred golden crowns ; ana the president of his treasury, 
chaived with this commission, sold part of his plate to make 
the deposit. For the loan of a volume of Aricenna, a bar- 
on offered a pledge of ten marks of silver, which was re- 
fiwed : because it was not considered equal to the risk in- 
curred of losing a volume of Avicenna ! These events oc- 
corred in 1471. One cannot but smile at an anterior pe- 
rmd, when a eountess of Aniou bought a favourite book of 
fcniiliea, Ibr two htndrad abetp, some skins of martinti 
jmd bushels of wheat and rye. 



In these times, manuscripts were important artidei of 
commerce ; they were excessively scarce, and preserved 
with the utmost care. Usurers themselves coiisidered 
them as precious objects for pawn ; a student of Pa via, 
who was reduced by his debaucheries, raised a new for^ 
tune by leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body of law{ 
and a grammanan, who was ruined ny a fire, rebuilt his 
house with two small volumes of Cicero. 

At the restoration of letters, the researches of literary 
men were chiefly directed to this point ;,evenr part of Eu- 
rope and Greece was ransacked, and the glorious end ooo- 
siaered, there was something sublime in this humble indus- 
try, which often produced a lost author of antiquity, and 
gave one more classic to the world. Tliis occupation was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and a kind of mania possessed 
many who exhausted their fortunes in distant voyages, and 

firofuse prices. In reading the correnpondence of the 
earned Italians of these times, much of which has descend- 
ed to us, their adventures of manufcript-hunting are very 
amusing, and their raptures, their congratulaQons, or at 
times their condolence, and even their censures, are all 
immoderate and excessive. The acquisition of a province 
would not have given so much satisfaction as the discovery 
of an author little known, or not known at all. *Oh, great 
gain ! Oh, unexpected felicity ! I intreat you my Poggio, 
send me the manuscript as soon as possible, tliat I may 
see it before I die !' exclaims Arctino, in a letter overflow- 
ing with enthusiasm, on Poggio's discovery of a cq>y of 
Ctuintilian. Some of the half-witted, who joined in this 
great hunt, were often thrown out, and some paid high for 
manuscripts not authentic; the knave played on the 
bungling amateur of manuscripts, whose credfulity was great- 
er than his purse. But even among the learned, much ill 
blood was ioflaroed ; he who had been most successful in 
acquiring manuscripts was envied by the less fortunate, and 
the glory of possessing a manuscript of Cicero, seemed to 
approximate to that of being its author. It is curious to 
ODserve that in these vast importations into Italy of manu- 
scripts from Asia, John Aunspa, who broujght many hun- 
dreas of Greek manuscripts, laments that he had chosen 
more profane than sacred writers ; which circumstance he 
tells us was owing to the Greeks, who would not so easily 
part with theological works, but they did not highly value 
profane writers ! 

These manuscripts were discovered in the obscurest re- 
cesses of monastenes ; they were not always impri«oned in 
libraries, but rotting in oblivion : in dark unfrequented 
comers with rubbish. It required no less ingenuity to find 
out places where to examine, than to understand tne value 
of the acquisition, when obtained. An universal ignorance 
then prevailed in the knowledge of ancient writers. A 
scholar of those times ^ave the first rank among the Latin 
writers to one Valenus, whether he meant Martial or 
Maximus is uncertain ; he placed Plato and Tully among 
the poetSj and imagined that Ennius and Siatius were con- 
temporaries. A library of six hundred volumes was then 
considered as an extraordinary collection. 

Among those whose lives were devoted to this purpose, 
Poggio the Florentine stands distinguished ; but he com- 

filains that his zeal was not assisted by the great. He 
bund under a heap of rubbish in a decayed coffer, in a 
tower belonging to the monastry of St GaHo, the wwk of 
Ctuintilian. He is indignant at its forlorn situation; at 
least, he cries, it should nave been preserved in the library 
of the monks ; but I found it tn teterrimo quodam et ob»euro 
carcere — and to his great joy drew it out of its grave ! The 
monks have been complimented as the preservers of liters^ 
ture, but bv facts like the present, their real affection may 
be doubted. 

The most valuable copy of Tacitus, of whom so much 
is wanting, was likewise discovered in a monastery of 
Westphalia. It is a curious circumstance in literary his- 
tory, that we should owe Tacitus to this single copy ; for 
the Roman emperor of tliat name had copies of the works 
of his illustrious ancestor placed in ali the libraries of the 
empire, and every year had ten copies transcribed ; but 
the Roman libraries seem to have been all destroyed, and 
the imperiaJ protection availed nothing against (he teeth of 
time. 

The original manuscript of Justinian's code was dis- 
covered by the Pisans, accidently, when they took a city 
in Calabria ; tliat vast code of laws bad been in a manner 
unknown from the time of that emperor. This CAirifiua 
book was brought to Pisa, and vVv«u "^vsa. ^««^a \akKtw V) 
the FlorantiiMt, waa VraxaUna^VA l?\w*\«a^ '«\s«t*\v >a 
■till preeetvad. 
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It soaetiaKa happened that 
•d ia the last Mfonea of 
fanadf m the hooae of a book-faoKier of Ljrom, the wotka of 
Anobutj the rr'^*'^ was <m the poiac of nsiaf the 
■anoacripcs tolbe th« oorenof hit oooks. A pa^e of 
the aeoood decade of Liry it is said was kamd fa^ a mas of 
IcCten ia the parcfaaMOt of his battledore, wide he 
aoMsiB* hioMeifintheeoiatry. He hastened to the 
of the battledore ~ but armed too late! The man had 
the hat 
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pafeofLhnr — about a 

BCafljwoths Have undooMedly perished ia 
vCript stale. Bj a pedlioa of Dr Dee to Q.aeeB 31 arj, io 
the CoUoa Bbrarf , it appears that Cicero*s treatise dt Ae- 
oooe eztaaC io this ooontry. Hoet obeerfes 
I probabij entire io the dajs of John of 
motes firafraests, not now to be foond in 
therenains of the Roman bard. Raimond Sofanzo, a 
lawjerin the papalooortypoasesaed two books of Cicero on 
Glorj, which he preseated to Petrarch, who lent them to a 
poor aged man of letters, formerly his preceptor. Ur;^ 
Bj extreme want, the old man pawned them, and retumme 
home died soddenlr withoot harmg rerealed where he had 
left them. Thej liaTe nerer been recovered. Petrarch 
■peaks of diem with ecstasr, and leDs us that he bad 
amihed them perpetually. Two centuries afterwards this 
treatise on Crioiy by Cicero was mentioned in a catalogue 
«f books bequeathed toa monastery of nuns, but when in- 
quired after was mjarotg ; it was supposed that Petras Al- 
«y<anius, physician to timt bonsefaola. puriomed it, and after 
tranacribmf as nmch of it as he could into his own writincs, 
had des t ro y ed the originaL Akryonius, in his book de .&>- 
iBo, the critics ohsCTred, bad many splrndid paasafes 
which itood isolated in his work, and were quite abore his 
genius. The beggar, or ia tins case the tlucf, was de- 
tected by mrrding his rags with patdies of purple and 
gold. 

In this age of manuacript, there it reason to believe, that 
when a man of letters accidentally obtained an tuJmown 
work, he did not make the &irest use of it, and cautiously 
concealed it ftom his contemporaries. Leonard Aretino, 
a distinroiahed scholar at the dawn of modeni literature, 
havinjg found a Greek manuscript of Prooopios de Bello 
GoC&aoo, translated it into Latin, and publiiMl the work, 
but concealing the author's name, it passed as hai own, 
tiflanother manuscript of the same work being di^ out of 
its grave, the fraud of Aretino was apparent. Baibosa, a 
bislMp of U^to, in IS49, has printed aasong his works a 
treatise, wfaidi, it is said, be obtained by harmg perceived 
one of his domestics bringing in a fish rolled in a leaf of 
written papo', wiiich his curiosity led him to examine. 
He was sufficiently interested to run out and search the 
fish market, till ne found the manuscript out of which it 
had been torn. He poUisbed it under the title de OJkio 
Efimsopi, Machtavelli acted more adroitly in a similar 
case ; a manuscript of the Apopbthefms of the anoeots 
by Plutarch having fallen into nis hanu, he sdected diose 
which pleased him the best, and put them into the mouth 
of his hero Castrucio Castricani. 

In more recent times, we mi|kt eoDect many curious 
UMcdotes concerning manuscripts. Sir Rcb^ Cotton 
<Hie day at his tailor's, discovered that the man was hold- 
Btt in bis hand, ready to cut up for measures — an origin- 
al Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals and sig- 
matures. He bought the singular curiosity for a trifle, and 
recovered in this manner what had long been given over 
lor lost ! This anecdote is told by Coloinics, who long re- 
mded, and died in this country. An original Ma^na Coar- 
ta ^preserved in the Cottonum library ; It exhibits marks 
•of filapidationf but whether from the invisiUe scythe of 
time, or the humble scissors of a tailor, I leave to archaio- 
logicol inquirv. 

Cardinal CrranveUe carefully preserved all his letters; 
lie left behind him several chests filled with a pnxfigious 
quantity, written in different languages, commented, noted, 
4uid under-lined by hb own hand. These curious mano- 
•crmts, after his death, were left in a garret to the mercy 
xt the rain and the rats. Five or six of these diests the 
ainward sold to the grocers. It was then that a discovery 
was made of this treasure. Several learned men occupieil 
tiiemselves in collecting as many of these literary relics as 
they possibly could. What were saved formed eighty 
tUoctobos. Amon^ these original letters, are found great 
arad>ers written by umost aO tM crowned beads in Europe, 
vith instractJons for aadiaasadors, and maiqr other stato- 



», the kitf's advocate in Srot^nd, has 
from a anas ol sraste paper sold Io a grocer, who had Iha 

oas meoKirial to £>rM*Cr»e; the ordinal, ia ika haad- 
writii^ of its author, has beea deposited ia the advocatai^ 
hhrary. There is an hiatus, which mnlaiard the haalaiy 
ofsixyears. This work exdled iaquiry after the rm* « 
the Jiss, which were found to be aoihmg man ikaa Iha 




sweepings of an attorney's office. 

Mootaicne's journal of his traveb iato Italy hava 
bat recenthr pubhshed. A prebendary of Perigord, t iai a B 
ing through this provioce to amke researches rdativa la ili 
hiSuiry, arrived at the ancient r 4s fe s a of MairtaigBa| ia 
poasesMonofadeaccadant of this great man. Heiaaaared 
lor the archives, if there had been any. He was aauaa 
an old worm-eaten oofler, which hadkmg held papcrsjat- 
tooched by the i n uuio as generations of Hoataigw 
prebendary, with phifooophical intrrpidirf, stifled 
m clouds of dust, aiad at length drew out the original 
script of the travels of Montaigne. Two thirds of the work 
are m the hand-writing of Moataigne, and the rest is wiH- 
ten by a servant who served as hii secretary, and who al- 
ways speaks of lus master in the third persoa. Bat ho 
most have writtea what Moitfaiflie di ctale d, as the ci- 
preasions and the egotisms are aUMoataigae's. Tim bad 
writing and orthography made it abaoot uainleihgflrfe. It 
proves also, says the editor, how true is Montaigne'a o^ 
serration, that he vraa very neghgeatia the oorrectioa af 
his works. 

Our ances t or s were great hiders of maaoscripca; I^ 
Dee^ smgular m&s were found in the aecret drawer of a 
chest, which bad passed through many hands uM&soovaiw 
ed; and that vasT collection otslate-papera of Thnrloe^ 
the secretary of Cromwell, which formed about sevcaty 
volumes ia the original manuscripts, aoadenHlly foil aaft 
of the false ceiling df some chambers in Linooln's-InB. 

A considerable portion of Lady Mary Wortley M«^ 
tagu's letters I discovered in the hands of an atto nmy. 
There are aow many valuable manuscripu in the %umj 
papers of the descendants of celebrate persons ; bmpoaU 
humous puMicatiotts of this kind are usuaDy made frma tha 
BBOst soidid motives : discernment, and taste, woald aalj 
be detriaaeatal to the views of bulky publishers. 

sxKTCHKs or cmmcisx. 

It laay perhapa be some satis&ction to show tha yooag 
writer, mat the most celebrated andenu have beea as 
rudely subjected to the tyranny of criticism as the aa^ 
Detraction has ever poured the * watera of 



It was given out, that Homer had stolen frma aaterior 
poets whatever was naost remarkable in the Ibad and Odya- 
sev. Naocrates even points out the source in the Ovary 
at'Meamhis in a temple of Vulcan, which aooordiiw to 
bhn the blind bard completely pillaged. Undoubtedly there 
were good poets before Hoowr ; bow absurd to conc e ive 
that a finisbed and elaborate poem could be the first! We 
have indeed accounts of anterior poets, and apparently of 
epics, before Homer ; their names have come down to us. 
Aeliain ix>tices Syagrus, who composed M^o^ <*> the 
Siege of Troy ; and Saidas the poem of Corinnus, from 
which it b said Homer greatly borrowed. MThy did 
Plato so severely condemn the great bard, and imitate 
him? 

Sopbodes was brought to trial by his children as a hn 
natic ; and some, who censured the inequalities of this poet, 
have also condemned the vanity of Pindar ; the rough vei^ 
ses of .dGschylus; and Eivipides, for the conduct of hii 
plots. 

Socrates, considered as the wisest and the roost moral of 
men, Cicero treated as an usurer, and the pedant Athen- 
cus as illiterate ; the lauo- points out as a Socratic foUy, 
our philosopher disserting on the nature of iustice before 
his judges, who were so many thieves. The malignant 
buffoonery of Aristophanes, who, as Jortin says, was a 
great wit,' but a great rascal, treats him much worse ; but 
though some would revive tlus calumny, such modem wi!^ 
nesses may have their evidence impc^d»ed in the awftd 
court of bi^ory. 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandria, 
the Moses of Athens; the philosopher of the Christians, 
by Amobius; and the god of phdosopbers, by Cicero; 
Atheasos accuses of envy; Theopompus, oflyiag; Su»- 
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do, of avarice ; Aulus GelUus, of robtiery ; Porphyry, of 
ioooounence ; and Aristophanes, of impiety. 

ArisfoUa,* whose industry composed more than four hun- 
dred Yolumea, has not been less spared by ihe critics; 
Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch, Iiave forgotten 
nodung thai can tend to show his ignorance, his ambition, 
and hii vanity. 

It baa been said, that Ptato was so envious of the cele- 
brilj of Democritus, that he proposed burning all his 
wont ; bat that Amydis and Ofinias prevented it, by re- 
monstrating that there were copies of them every where ; 
and Ariatime was agitated by tne same passion against all 
the phikMW|Aer8 his predecessors ! 

Virpl is destitute of invention, if we are to give credit 
to Pliny, CarbUius, and Seneca. Caligula has absolutely 
denied him even mediocrity; Herennus has marked his 
lauUs ; and Perilius Faustinus has furnished a thick vol. 
with nil plagiaiianM. Even the author of his apology has 
roofeMBB that bo has stolen from Homer his greatest beau, 
ties ; from Apoltcmius Rhodius, many of his pathetic pas- 
sagM ; froin Nicander, hints for his Georgics ; and this 
doe* not terminate the catalogue. 

Horace censures the coarse humour of Plautus ; and Ho- 
race, in his turn, has been blamed for the free use he made 
«r the Greek nunor poets. 

Tke nuyoritv of the critics regard Pliny's Natural His- 
torj only as a neap of fables ; a^ seem to have quite as 
little respect for Ctuintus Curtius, who indeed seems to 
have eompoaed little more than an elegant romance. 

Pliny cannot bear IXodorus and Vopiscus ; and in one 
comprehensive criticism, treats all the iiistorians as narra- 
tonoffiJilea. 

lavy has been reproached for his aversion to the Qauls ; 
Dieo,lbr hii hatred of the republic; Velleius Paterculus, 
for epeakingtoo kindly of the vices of Tiberius ; and He- 
rodoCoi aadFlntarch, for their excessive partiality to their 
ewB eoamry; while the latter has written an entire trea- 
tise €B the malignity of Herodotus. Xenophon and 
Qnitni Cortius have oeen considered rather as novelists 
than hietorianB ; and Tacitus has been censured for his 
andacity in pretending to discover the political springs and 
secret cansM of events. Dionvsius or Halicamassus has 
made an elaborate attack on I'nucydides for the unskilful 
dioiee of Us subjects and his manner of treating it. Dio- 
vjmaM would have nothinc written but what tended to the 
nory of his country and tne pleasure of the reader ; as if 
uitory were a song ! adds Hobbes ; while he also shows 
that there waa apersoual motive in this attack. The same 
Duaysius severely criticises the style of Xenophon, who, 
be nyt, whenever he attempts to elevate his style shows 
be iiiacaMble of supporting it. Polybius has been blam- 
ed fir hb frequent introduction of moral reflections, which 
iMcmmt the thread of his narrative ; and Sallust has been 
l>iiMd by Cato for indulging his own private passions, and 
Madboaly eoncealmg many of the glonous actions of Cice- 
yo> The Jewish historian Josephus is accused of not hav- 
ia| designed his history for his own people so much as for 
liMOniwu tad Romam, whom he takes the utmost care 
Bn«r to ofirad. Josephus assumes a Roman name, Fla- 
*«i; and cossridering ms nation as entirely subjugated, he 
^7 varies his story to make them appear venerable and 
^iSed to their conquerors, and for this purpose, alters 
nat he himeelf calls the Holy books. It is well known 
^ ^nMj he differs from the scriptural accounts. Somo 
"ivt said of Cicero, that there is no connexion, and, to 
*dQ|>t their own figures, no blood and nervet, in what his 
*d|urers so warmly extol. Cold in his extemporaneous 
^iioH, artificial m his exordiums, trifling in his strained 
liB«y, and tireeome in Lis digressions. This is saying a 
pod (Ul about Cicero! 

Qintilkui does not spare Seneca ; and Demosthenes, 
^hd by Cicero the prmce of orators, has, accordins to 
2*«i{)pus, more of art than of nature. To Deroades, 
^orations appear too much laboured ; others have thought 
j''* too dry ; and, if we may trust JBschinos, his language 
" J2 no means pure. 

The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius and the Deipnoso- 
P^ of AtheniBiis, while they have been extolled oy one 
PVt^i have been degraded by another. They have been 
^^Budered as botchers of rags and remnants ; their dili- 
lOMs has not been accompanied by judgment ; and their 
fvate inclined more to the frivolous than to the useful. 
9<wtpUerB, indeed, are liable to a hard fate, for little dis- 
(iactioo is made in their ranks ; a disagreeable situation, in 
*iiidi honest Burton seems to have been placed ; for he j 
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says of his work, that some will crv out, ' This is a thinge 
of meere industne : a coUeetUm without wit or invention ; a 
very toy ! So men are valued ! their labours vilified by 
fellowes of no worth themselves, as things of naught; who 
could not have done as much. Some understande too 
little, and some too much.' 

Should we proceed with the tist to our own country, and 
to our own times, it might be currently augmented, and 
show the world what men the critics are ! but, peraaps, 
enough lias been said to sootli irritated genius, and to 
shame fastidious criticism. * I would beg the critics to re* 
member,* the Earl of Koecommon writes, in his preface 
to Horace's Art of Poetry, * that Horace owed his favour 
and his fortune to the character given of him by Virgil and 
Varius ; that Fundanius and Pollio, are stdl valued by what 
Horace says of them ; and that in their golden age. there 
was a good understanding among the ingenious, and those 
who were the most esteemed were the best natured.' 

THE PERSECUTED LBAnKKD. 

Those who have laboured most zealously to instruct 
mankind, have been those who have suffered most from 
ignorance ; and the discoverers of new arts and sciences 
have hardly ever lived to see them accepted by the worid. 
With a noble perception of his own genius, Lord Bacon, 
in his prophetic will, thus expresses himself. * For my 
name and memory, I leave it to men's charitaUe speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages.' BdTore the 
times of Galileo and Harvey, the world believed in the 
stagnation of the blood, and the diurnal immovability of the 
eaiih ; and for denying these the one was persecuted and 
the other ridiculed. 

The intelligence and the virtue of Socrates were pun- 
ished with death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to pro- 
pagate a just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to 
Crison. Aristotle, afler a long series of persecution, swaU 
»wed poison. Heraditus, tormented by his countrymen, 
broke off all intercourse with men. The great geometri- 
cians and chemists, as Gerbert, Roger Bacon, and others, 
were abhorred as magicians. Pope Gerbert* as Bishop 
Otho sntvely relates, d>tained the pontificate by havrng 

given nimself up entirely to the devil : others suspected 
im too of hokhiiff an intercourse with demons ; but thia 
was indeed a devilish age. 

Vireilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, having asserted that there 
existed antipodes^ the archbishop of Mentz declared him a 
heretic, ana consigned him to the flames : and the Abbot 
Trithemius, who was fond of improving steganography, or 
the art of secret writing, having puUisned several curious 
works on this subject, they were condemned, as works fiiU 
of diabolical mysteries ; and Frederick II, Elector Pala- 
tine, ordered Trithemius's original work, which was in hia 
Ubrary. to be publicly burnt. 

Galileo was condemned at Rome publicly to disavow sen- 
timents, the truth of which must have been to him abundantly 
manifest. * Are these then my judges T he exclaimed in 
retiring from the iix|uisitors, whose ignorance astonished 
him. He was imprisoned, and visited by Milton, who tella 
us he was then poor and old. The confeMor of his widow, 
taking advantage of her piety, perused the mss of thia 
great philosopher, and destroyed such as in hiayadgmcni 
were not fit to be known to the world ! 

Gabriel Naud6, in his apology for those great men who 
have been accused of magic, has recorded a melancholy 
number of the most eminent scholars, who have found, thai 
to have been successful in their studies was a success 
which harassed them with omtinued persecution, a prisoni 
or a grave ! 

Cornelius Agrippa was compelled to fly his country, and 
the enjoyment of a large income, merely tor having display- 
ed a few philosophical experiments, which now every 
school-boy can perform ; but more particularly having at- 
tacked the then prevailing opinion, that St. Anne had three 
husbands, he was so violently persecuted, that he was 
obliged to fly from place to place. The people beheld him 
as an object of horror; and not nnfrec]uently, when he 
walked, he found the streets empty at his approach. He 
died in an hospital. 

In these times, it was a common opinion to suspect 
every great man of an intercourse with some familiar spirit* 
The favourite black dog of Agrippa was supposed to be a 
demon. When Urban Grandier, another victim to the age, 
was led to the stake, a large fly settled on his head : a 
monk, who had heard that Beelzebub signifies in Hebrew, 
the God of FUes, reported that he taw thia «^KrA.tMMaMa 
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Uke poMenkm of him. Mr De Langear, a Frftnch minip 
Iter, who employed many spiea, wm« firequentl? accused 
of diabolical communication. Sixtus the Fifth, Marechal 
^ber, Roger Bacon, Cesar Borgia, his son Alexander 
Tl, and others, Uke Socrates, had their diabolical attend- 
ftBL 

Cardan was beliered to be a magician. The fact is, that 
he was for his time a very able naturalist ; and he who 
happened to know somethmg of the arcana of nature was 
immediately suspected of magic. Even the learned then»- 
■elves, who had not applied to natural philosophy, seem to 
have acted with the same feelings as the most lenorant ; for 
yihea Albert, usually called the Great, an epithet he o%red 
to his name De Grooif constructed a curious piece of 
Mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds, Thomas 
Aquinas was so much terrified at it, that he struck it with 
his smff. and to the mortification of Albert annihilated the 
corioin labour of thirt v years ! 

Petrarch was less desirous of the laurel for the honour, 
than for the hope of being sheltered by it from the thunder 
of the priests, by whom lK>th he and his brother poets were 
continually threatened. They could not imagine a poet, 
without supposing him to hold an intercourse with some 
demon. Tnis was, as Abb6 Resnel observes, having a 
most exalted idea of |>oetry , though a very bad one of poets. 
An antipoetie Dominican was notorious for persecuting all 
▼erse makers ; the power of which he attributed to the 
effects of Aere*y and nuigie. The lights of philosophy have 
dispersed all these accusations of magic, and have shown 
a dreadful chain of perjuries and conspiracies. 

Descartes was horribly persecuted m Holland, when he 
first published his opinions. Yoetius, a bigot ot great in- 
fluence at Utrecht, accused him of atheism, and luul even 
projected in his nund to have this philosopher burned at 
Utrecht in an extraordinary fire, which, kindled, on an 
•minence, might be observed by the seven provinces. JMr 
Hallam has observed, that * the ordeal of fire was the great 
purifier of books and men.' This persecution of science 
and genius lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. 

* If the metaphysician stood a chance of being burned as 
a heretic, the natural philosopher was not in less jeopardy 
•8 a magician,' is an observation of the same writer 
whidi suras up the whole. 

POVBKTT or TRX LEAUfXD. 

Fortune has rarely condescended to be the companion 
of genius : others find a hundred by roads to her palace ; 
there is but one open, and that a very indifferent one, for 
men of letters. Were we to erect an asylum for venerable 
genius, as we do for the brave and the helpless part of 
oar citizens, it might be inscribed a Hospital for Incurables! 
When even Fame will not protect the man of genius fi'om 
&mine. Charity ought. Nor should such an act be consi- 
dered as a debt incurred by the helpless member, but a just 
tribute we pay in his person to Genius itself. Even in 
these enlightened times such have lived in <4>8curity while 
their reputation was widely spread ; and have perished in 
poverty, while their works were enriching the booksellers. 

Of Uie heroes of modem literature the accounts are as 
comous as they are melancholy. 

Xylander sold his notes on Dion Cassius for a dinner. 
He tells us, that at the age of eighteen he studied to ac- 
quire glory, but at twenty.five he studied to get bread. 

Cervantes, the immortal genius of Spain, is supposed to 
have wanted bread ; Camoens, the solitary pride of Portu- 
gal, deprived of the necessaries of life, perisned in an hos- 
pital at Lisbon. Tliis fact has been accidentally preserved 
■ an entry in a copy of the first edition of the Lusiad, in 
the poesession of Lord Holland. In a note written by a 
friar, !^k> must have been a witness of the dying scene of 
the poet, and probably received the volume vrhich now 
preeervee the nd memorial, and which recalled it to his 
mind, from the hands of the unhappy poet. * What a la- 
mentable thing to see so great a genius so ill rewarded ! I 
■aw him die m an hospital in Lisbon, without having a 
dieet or shroud, una soaiano, to cover him, after having 
triuBphed in the East Indies, and sailed 6500 leagues! 
What good advice for those who weary themselves night 
•■d day in study without profit.* Camoens, when some 
hidalgo complained that he had not performed his promise 
m writing some verses for him, replied, * When I wrote 
Ts r sss I was young^ had sofficieat food, was a lover, tnd 
hsloved by many niends, and by the ladies; then I felt 
po eti ea l ardour ; now I have bo ^irits, bo peace of niad. 
Bee there my JaTaaeoo who an bm for two pieces to 



porchase firiar, and I have them act to give hiau' The 
Portugueee, alter his death, beetowed oa the raaa of^eaiM 
they had starved the appellation of Great ! Vondel, 
the Dutch Bhakspeare, aiter composing a number of po- 
pidar tragedies, lived in great poverty, and died at aiae^ 
years of age ; thea he had his c(^n carried by foorti 



poets, who without his genius probably partook of hii 
wretchedness. 

The greet Tasao was reduced to such a dileauaa, that 
he was obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to anheist 
through the week. He alludes to his dress in a pretty 
sonnet, which he addresses to his cat, entreating her la 
assist him, during the night, with the lustre of her eyea— 
* Non avendo eauideptr tscn'eere i sicoi vern V having ao 
candle to see to write his verses ! 

When the liberality of Alphonso enabled Arioeto ta 
build a small house, it seems that it was but ill fivaished. 
When told that such a buikling was not fit for one who 
had raised so many fine palacee in his writings, he answer* 
ed, that the structure of toorxfs and that of stones was oot 
the same thing. * Che paniUfHetn^e farm UpttroUf rum i 
U meduimo I ' At Ferrara this house is still shown. * Par- 
va sed apta ' he calls it, but exulu that it was paid with his 
own mcmey. This was in a moment of good-humour, 
which he did not always enjoy ; for in his Satires he bitteiw 
It complains of the bondage oS dependence and poverty. 
Little mought the poet the eosMume would order this smaH 
house to be purchased with their own funds, that it mi^ 
be dedicated to his immortal memory ! 

The illustrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, the ornament of 
Italy and of literature, languished, m his old age, in the 
most distressful poverty ; and having sold his palace to sa^ 
tisfy his creditors, left nothing behind him but his reputa- 
tion. The learned Pomponius Letus lived in such a siata 
of pover^, that his friend Platina who wrote the livea 
of the popes, and also a book of cookenr, introduces him 
into the cookery book by a facetious onservation, that if 
Pomponius Laetus should be robbed of a couple of eggs, 
he would not have wherewithal to purchase two other eggs. 
The history of Aklrovandus is noble and pathetic ; havmg 
expended a large fortune in forming his collections <^ na- 
tural history, and employing the first artists in Europe, ha 
was suffered to die in the hospital of that city, to whose 
fame he had eminently contributed. 

Du Ryer, a celebrated French poet, was constrained to 
labour with rapidity, and to hve m the cottage of an ob- 
scure village. His booksellers bought his heroic verses 
for one hundred sols the hundred lines, and the smaller ones 
for fifty sols. What an interesting picture has a contem- 
porary given of his reception by a poor and ingenious author 
m a visit he paid to Du Ryer ! * On a fine summer day we 
went to him, at some distance from town. He received ns 
with joy, talked to us of his numerous projects, and show- 
ed us several of his works. But what more interested os 
was, that though dreading to show us bis poverty, he con- 
trived to give us some refreshments. We seated ourselves 
under a wide oak, the tablecloth was spread on the grass, 
his wife brought us some milk, with fresh water and brown 
bread, and he picked a basket of cherries. He welcomed 
lis with gaiety, but we could not take leave of this amiable 
man, now grown ok), without tears, to see him so ill treat- 
ed by forume, and to have nothing left but literary honour !* 

Vaugelas, the most polished writer of the French lan- 
guage, who devoted 90 years to his translation d'Cluintus 
Curtius (a circumstance which modem translators can 
have no conception of,) died possessed (^nothing valuable 
but his precious manuscripts. This ingenious scholar left 
his corpse to the surgeons for the benefit of his creditors ! 

Louis the Fourteenth honoured Racine and Boileau 
with a private monthly audience. One day. the kiag asked 
what there was new in the literary wond ? Racme an- 
swered, that he had seen a mdancholy spectacle in the 
house of Comeille, whom he found dying, deprived even of 
a little broth ! The king preservea a profound silence : 
and sent the dying poet a sum of money. 

Dryden, for less than three hundred pounds, sold Ton* 
son ten thousand verses, as may be seen by the agreemnt 
which has been published. 

Purchas, who, in the reign of ow First James, had 
spent his life in travels and study to form his BalaHm sf 
tke fVorU, when he gave it to the pubhc, for the reward, 
of his lahoars was thrown iato prison, at the suit of his 
priater. Yet this was the book which, he informs ns ia 
his dedicatioa to Charles the First, his &thsr read every 
sight with graat profit and latisfactioB. 
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Tbe Marquu of WoroMter, in a petitioo to parliament. 
m the ra^n of Charles II, offered to pablish ue hundred 
sffoeenea and macfalnea. enumerated in his rery curiooa 
Centenary oflnventiona,* on condition that mcmey should be 
pvilnd to extricate him from the difflcuUiet m which he had 
M»Uvedkhit$elffbytheprv$eeutionofu»efulducoverit$. The 
pelilion does not appear to have been attended to ! Manj 
/ these adnnraUe inventions were lost. The tteam eti- 
ftne and tiie UUgn^h may be traced among them. 

It nfmean by the Harleian mss, 1524, that Rushworth, 
the autnor of 'Historical Collections,* passed the last 
retn of his life in jail, where indeed he died. After the 
llaetoration, when ne [M'esented to the king several of the 
privy oouncil's books, which he had preserved from ruin, 
be recei ved for hk only reward, the thanktofhia vM^eaty, 
Rymer, the collector of the Fosdera, must have been 
•ady re(faiced, by the following letter, I found addressed by 
Peter k Neve, Korror, to the Earl of Oxford : 

' I am desired by Mr Rymer, historiographer, to lay 
before your lordship the circumstances of ms affairs. He 
waa fiirced some years back to part with all his choice 
printed books to subsist himself; and now, he says, he 
orast be forced, for subsistence, to sell all his ms colleo- 
Cions to the best bidder, without your lordship will be pleased 
to boy them fw the (queen's library. They are fifty vds. 
■I UbOf of public affairs, which he hath collected, but not 
printed. The prioe he asks is five hundred pounds.' 

SiiBOB Oddey, a learned student in Oriental literature, 
addrseeee a letter to the same earl, in which he paints lus 
Jistrfuns in Rowing colours. After having devoted his 
hfe to Asiatic researches^ then very uncommon, he had the 
mortification of dating his preface to his great work from 
CaBbfidjje Castle, woere ne was confined for debt; and, 
with an air of triumph^ feels a mark's enthusiasm in the 
caose m which he p«nshes. 

fie pnUisbed his first volume of the History of the Sa* 

laeeiie, in 1708 ; and ardently pursuing his oriental studies, 

pabliabed hit second v<diune ten years afterwards without 

Hnr pntronage. Alluding to the encouragement necessary 

tD bestow on youth, to remove the obstacles to such studies, 

he obs e rves , that *young men wiU hardly come in on the 

proqMcC of nndmg Insure, in a prison, to transcribe those 

mpen for the pre s s, which they have collected with inde- 

atigable laboor, and oftentimes at the expense of their 

net, and all tbe other convMuences of life, tor the service 

of the publie. No, though I were to assure them firom my 

own experience, that I nave enjoyed more true liberty, 

me hap^ leisure, and more solia repose, in six months 

ksis, than m thrice the same number of years before. Evil is 

Um eondkioo of diat historian who UMertakes to write the 

lifM fif others, bdbre he knows how to live himself! Not 

tkit I speak tbos as if I thought I had any just cause to be 

iB^ with the world— I dkl always in my judgment give 

iktMsssssioo of wisdom the preference to that of riches ! 

spassr, tbe chiU of Fancy, hnguished out his life in 

BMiiy . * Lord Borleij^,* says Ghranger, * who it is said 

prennlsd the queen civing bun a hmdred pounds, seems 

to bwe thought the lowest clerk in his office a more de- 

nniigoasoD.' MrMalone attempts to show that Spen- 

Mt had a small pension ; but the poet's querulous verses 

■ntBoC be forgoctten— 

'Fnn little knowest thou, that hast not try^d 
' What HeU it is, hi sufaig long to bkle.* 

Tb lose md days— to vraste long^ nights— and as he 
"MJa^ cxaaias, 

* To fewn. to crouch, to waft, to rkle, to run, 
*To speed, to give, to want, to be undone !* 

How tSecting is tbe aeath of Sydenham, who had de- 
vMiihis life to a laborious version of Plato. He died in a 
■pvpBf-hoDse, and it vras his death wludi appears to 
mvs given rise to the Literary Fund *■ for the relief of 
teassed antbors.' 

Who shall pursue imoortant labours when they read 
tlMss anecdotes ? Dr Eomund Castell spent a great part 




Us fbrtiiBe. At length it was printed, but the copies re- 
■UMd MisoU OB Us hands. He exhibiu a curious pic- 
tan of fitermry labour in his preface. < As for mysaf, I 
kne bssttiawsaaing ly oc cu pied for such a number of years 
is lUs mass,' JlfefandlMo be calls them, * that that day 
ws as d , as it woiei a holiday hi which I have not laboured 



so mnch as sixteen or eighteen hours in thsse snlaigiBg 
lexicons and Polyglot Bibles.* 

Le Sage resi((ed in a little cottage while he supplied the 
world wiui their most agreeable novds, and appears to 
have derived the sources of his existence in his old age 
from the filial exertions of an excellent son, who was an 
actor of some genius. I wbh, however, thai evenr man of 
letters could apply to himself the epiiaph of this oelightfal 
writer: 

BoTW ce tombeau git Le 8a^ abattu, 
Per le ciseau de la Parque importune \ , 

S^a ne fut pas ami da la fortune, » 

U Alt uujoura ami de la venu. 

Many years after this article had been vrritten, I pub- 
lished 'Calamities of Authors,' confining myself to those 
of our own country ; the catalogue is very incomplete, bat 
far too numerous. 

iMPnisoiniEivT or tbx LxininD. 

Imprisonment has not always disturbed the man of let« 
ters in the progress of his studies, but often unquestiobably 
has greatly promoted them. 

In prison Boethius composed his work on the Console* 
tioos of Philosophy ; and Grotius wrote his Cummentarr 
on Saint Matthew, wit|i oUier works : the detail of his al- 
lotment of time to different studies, during his confinement, 
is very instructive. 

Buchanan in the dungeon of a monastery in Portngali 
composed his excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David. 
Cervantes composed the most agreeable book in tbe 
Spanish language during his captivity in Barbary. 

Fleta, a well known law production, was written by a 
person confined in the Fleet for debt : the name of the 
place, though not that of the author, has thus been pre- 
served ; and another work^ * Fleta Minor, or the Laws of 
Art and Nature in knowmg the Bodies of Metals, fcc, 
by Sir John Pettus, 1688 ;* who gave it this title from the 
circumstance of his having translated it from the German 
during his confinement in this prison. 

Louis the Twelfth, when the Duke of Orleans, was long 
imprisoned in the Tower (^Bourges, spplying himself to his 
studies, which he had hitherto neglected; he became, in coo- 
sequence, an enlightened monarch. 

Margaret, queen of Henry the Fourth, kinf of France, 
Ofmfined in the Louvre, pursued very warmly the studies of 
elegit literature, and composed a very skilful apokigy for 
the irregularities of her conduct. 

Charles the First, during his cruel confinement at Hdms- 
by, wrote the Eikcm Basilike, * the Royal Image,' address- 
ed to his son ; this work has, however, been attributed by 
his enemies to Dr Gauden, who was inci4>able of writing 
the book, though not of disowninjg it. 

dueen Elizabeth, while confined by her sister Mary, 
wrote several poems, which we do not find she ever could 
equal after her enlargement ; and it is said Mary dueen 
or Scots, during her fong imprisonment by ElixaMth, pro> 
duced many pleasing poetic compositions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh^s unfinished History of the WorkI, 
which leaves us to regret that later ages had not been cele- 
Iwated by his sublime eloquence, was the fruits of eleven 
years of imprisonment. It was written for the use of 
Prince Henry, as he and Dallington,who also wrote * Apho- 
risms ' for the same prince, have told usj the pnnce 
looked over the manuscript. Of Raleigh it is observed, 
to employ the lan^age of Hume, * They were struck with 
the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amklst naval and military enterprises, bad surpassed, in the 
pursuits of literature, even those of the most recluse and 
sedentary lives ; and they admired his unbroken magnani- 
mity which at his age, and under his circumstances, could 
engage him to undertake and execute so groat a work as 
his History of the Worid.' He was, however, assisted in 
this great work by the learning of several eminent persons ; 
a circumstance which has not been noticed. 

The plan of the Henriado was sketched, and the greater 
part composed, by Voltaire, during his imprisonment in 
the Bastile ; and * the Pilgrim's Pr<^ess' of Bunyan was 
produced in a similar situation. 

Howel, the author of * Familar Letters,' wrote the chief 
part of them, and almost all his other works, during his 
long confinement in the Fleet-prison; he emnloyed his 
fertile pen for subsistence ; ana in all his books we fad 
much entertainm«it. 
Lydiat, while confined in the Kimi^a '&«G«^a^ %br ^tdtH^ 



wrote hii AiiiMU^oiiBtAtka'PixttaO^ 
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fint published by Pridean. This was that leaned tdiQlar 
whom Johnson alludee to ; an aOunoo not known to Bo^ 
weO and others. 

The learned SeUen, committed to prison for his attacks 
on the di?ine ri^t of tithes and the king's preropatiTe, pre- 
pared during his confinement, his history of Badmer, en> 
ndied bj his notes. 

Canhnal Polignae formed the design of relating the ar- 
guments of the sceptics which Bayle had been renewing 
m his dictionaiT ; but lus pabUe occupslions hindered him. 
Two exiles at fength fortunately jaTe him the leisure ; and 
the Anti-Lucretius is the finit oTthe court disgraces of its 
author. 

Freret, when imprisoned in the Bastile, wis permitted 
only to have Bayle for his companion. His dictionary was 
always before him, and his principles were |ot by heart* 
To tnis circurostance we owe his works, tnmisfen by til 
the powers of scepticism. 

Sir WilGam Davenant finished his poem of Gkmdibert 
duringhis confinement by the rebels in Carisbroke Castle. 

De roe, when imprisoned in Newgate for a political 
pamphlet, began his Review; a periodical paper, which 
was extended to nine thick Tolumes in quarto, and it has 
been supposed served as the model of the celebrated papers 
of Btrele. There he also composed his Jure Divino. 

Wioquefort*8 curious work on * Ambassadors ' is dated 
from bis prison, where be had been confined for state aflTairs. 
He softened the rigour of those heavy hours by several 
hiirtorical works. 

One of the most interesting focu of this kind is the fole 
of an Italian scholar, of the name of Maggi. Eariy ad- 
dieted to the study of the sciences, and particulariT to the 
mathematics and military architecture, he defended Fa- 
magusta, besieged by the Turks, by inventing machines 
which destroyed their works. Wh«i that city was taken 
in 1671, they pillaged his hbraiy, and carried him away in 
chains. Now a slave, after his daily labours he amused a 
great part of his ninits by literary compositions ; * De 
Tintinnabulis,* on BeUs, a treatise still read by the curious, 
was actually composed by him when a slave in Turkey, 
without any other resource than the erudition of his own 
memory, and the genius of which adrersity could not de- 
prive him. 

AJcusEMxim or thx LXAJurxo. 

Among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of the order, 
that after an application to study for two hours, the mind 
of the student should be unbent by some relaxation how- 
ever triflins. When Petanus was employed in his Dog^ 
msto ThtMogiea^ a work of the most proibimd and extensive 
erudition, the great recreation of the learned father was at 
the end of every second hour to twiri lus chair for five 
minutes. After protracted studies Spinosa wouM mix with 
the fiusiily-party where he lodged, and ioin in the most tri- 
vial conversations, or unbend bis mind by settini^ spiders to 
fight each other ; he observed their combats with so much 
interest that he was ofken s^zed with immoderate fits of 
lau|^ter. A continuity of labour deadens the soul, obsenrra 
Seneca, in closing bis treatise on * The Tranquillity of 
the soul, 'and the imnd must unbend itself by certam amuse- 
ments. Socrates did not Uush to play with chiklren ; Cato, 
over his bottle, found an alleviilion firom the fatigues of 
government ; a drciunstance, he says in his manner, which 
rather gives honour to this defect, than the defect dishonours 
Cato. SoHM men of letters portioned out their day between 
repose and labour. Asinius PoQio wouM not suffer any 
bunneos to occupy him beyond a stated hour: after that 
time he wouU not allow any letter to be opened during hb 
boors of rdaxatioo, that they might not be interrupted by 
tm fo re s ee n labours. In the senate, after the tenth noor, it 
was not alowed to make any new motion. 

T^pcbo Brake diverted himself with poluhing glasses for 
an kndi of s pectacles, and making mathematiad mstru- 
ments ; an amusensent too closely connected with his studies 
to be deemed as one. 

D'AndiDy, the translator of Joeephus, after seren or eight 
hovn of study every day, amused himself in cultivatmg 
trees; Barday, the author of the Argenis, in his leisare 
iMon was a rarist ; Balxae amused himself with a eoQee- 
tioB of crayon portraits; Pdresc found his annisement 
amongst his medals and antiquarian curiosities ; the AIM 
de Maroles with his prints ; and Politian in singing airs to 
his lute. Descartes passed his afternoons in the eoBversa- 
'"^ 4f a few friends, and m cnhivatiag a little gm^dsn ; m 

hgr UmqfUMii cf dw warid, lia 



relaxed his prolboDd speenlatioaB by rearing deliettto 



Conrad ab Uffoibach^ a learned German, recreated his 
mind, after severe stuifies, with a oolleetion of prinlB «f 
essinent persons, mettKMfiealljr arramged ; he rrtamnd this 
ardour 01 the Gran^erile to lus last ttys. 

Rohaolt wandered from shop to shop to dboerre tiM ■•• 
chanics labour ; Count Caylns passed his -MM^J^gf in dm 
«fiM<aet of aitistiLand his evenings in writing Us BunM 
works on art. This was the true fife of an amateur. 

Ghranville8harp,anudst the severity of his studies, Ibond 
a social relaxation in the amnsement of a barge en the 
Thames, which was well known to the drde of his 
friends; there, was festive hospitali^ with mnsical delighL 
It was resorted to bj men or the nmst eonneiit Islili 
and rank. Wm little voyages to Putney, to Kew, aad to 
Richmond, and the literary inte r co urs e thej p ra dnosd, 
were singtdariy happy ones. < The history or has amHse- 
ments cannot be told without adding to the digndtj of Ui 
character,' observes Mr Prince Hoare, in the very cnrioa 
life of this great philanthropiBt. 

Some have found amusessent in con n wi si ng treatises on 
odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative d 
Claudian*B death. Pierioos Valerianus has writtea n 
eufogium on beards ; and we have had a learned one rs- 
cen^, with due gravity and pleasantry, entitled < Elogeda 
Perruques.' 

HoMein has written an eulogium on the North Wind: 
Hdnsius, on * the Ass f Menage, * the Transnugration a 
the Parasitical Pedant to a Parrot;* and also the *Petilki 
of the IMctionaries.' 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himself vrhea traveffisg 
in a post-chaise, his panegyric on jlfeno, or FoOy ; whachi 
anthorixed by the p«m, iMTdetficated to Sir Thoaaas Mori* 
SaOengre, who would amuse himself like 



wrote, in imitation of his work, a panegyric on Ehri^, 
He says, that be is willing to be thought as drunken a 
as Erasmus was a fboHsh one. Synesius compo 
Gheek panegyric on BMnem; these buHesques 
brought into freat vogue by Erasmus's jlfons £noam 

It seems, Johnson ohoerves in his life of Sir Tl 
Browne, to have been in all ages the pride of ait to shew 
how it eouU exah the low and amplify the htde. Ta Ail 
ambition perhaps we owe the frocs of Homer ; the gnat 
and the bees of Virgil ; the butterfly of Spenser; thesk^ 
dow of Wowerus ; ud the quincunx of Browne. 

Cardinal de Ridielieu, amongst all his great oocnpatioMi 
found a recreation in violent exercises ; and he wo once 
di sco ver e d jonmint with his servant, to try vHw could reach 
the highest sitw ot a wall. De Grammont. obMrving the 
cardinal lo be jealous of his powers, offered to jom|> with 
him ; and, in the true nMrit of a courtier, havmg mads 
some efforts which nearly reached the cardinars, rnnliim 
ed the cardinal surpassed lum. This was jumprng tte a 
pobtician ; and by this means he is said to have mgratialed 
himself with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exerdss ; 
and this profound logician has beoi found leaung ofvcr 
tables and chairs : once perceiving a pedantic feUow, hs 
said, * Now we must desist, for a fool is coming in.' 

What ridiculous amusements passed between Dean 
Swift and his fiiends, in Ireland, some of has prodigal e£> 
tors have revealed to the public. He s e ems to have ont> 
lived the relish of fame, when he coukl levtd his mind to 
such perpetual trifles. > 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by his business toa 
Parisian life, amused himself with collecting tnm the clas- 
sics all the passages which relate to a coimtry Ufe. The 
collection was published after his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be food of ■■^mfrmtrti 
which aeeord widi their habits. The thoughtful nme d 
chess, and the tmiquil deficht of angling, have beeafevoar- 
ite recreations with die stndious. raey had himaeif paiaU 
ed with a rod and line in his band; a strange cfaaraelar- 
istic lor the author of • Natural Theology.'^ Sir Hsaiy 
Wotton called angling < klle time not idle spent;* we may 
suppose that his meditations and has ■musmnenii 
carried on at the same moment. 

The amusements of the great Dagueasean. fhan^^y 
of France, consisted in an interchange of studies : hitia- 
laxations were all the varieties of literature. 'T n rhinga 
ment de I'^tode est men seul delassement,' said this groat 
man ; and Thomas observes, * that in the age of the pan* 
sions, his only passion was study.' 

Beiicca has observed on amusemeato pfopar for fitoftrv 
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eo, in regard to robust ezercbes, that these are a folly, 
id indecency to see a man of letters exult in the strength 

bit arm, or the breadth of his back ! such amusements di- 
muah the activity of the mind. Too much fatigue exhausts 
o animal spiriis, as too much food blunss the finer facul- 
•• ; but elsewhere he allows his philos<^her an occasion- 

^ht inebriation; an amusement which was verv 
•?ah«t among our poets formerly, when they exclaimed. 

Fetch me Ben Jonson*s scull, and ttllH with sack, 
Rich as the came he drsnk, when the whole pack 
Of jolly sistem pledged, afkl did aipree 
It was no sin (o be as drunk as he ! 



cnncludes admiriLbly, ' whatever be the amuse* 
eat* you choose, return not slowly from those of the body 
Ilia Buad ; exercise the latter night and day. The mind 
naarishod at the cheap rate ; neither cold nor heat, nor 
pilMlfcaB iniermpt this exercise; give therefore all 
NV cares to a possession which ameliorates even in its 
dace! 

Ab incenkras writer has obsenred, that < a garden just 
teooNBodates itself to the perambulations of a scholar, 
bo wooU perhaps rather wish his walks abridged than 
staadUd.' There is a |ood characteristic account of the 
■da in wluch the Kterati take exercise in Pope's letters. 
!, Mbi a poor aquirrel, am continually in niouon indeed, 
K it ii about a cage of three foot ; my little excursions are 
la tiMMe afn. shopieeper, who walks every day a mile or 
ro before hb own door, but minds his business all the 
Uk.' A turn or two in a garden will often very happily 
ne a fine period, mature an unopened thought, and raise 
» Greah a ssoc iar ioos, when the mind like Uie body be- 
nee rigid by preserring the same posture. Buflbn of^ 
a ^pitted tbe apartment he studied m, which was placed 
1km aaidst oThis garden, for a walk in it; Evelyn loved 
aad a garden.' 



POATAAITS or AUTHORS. 

Wtdi the andeots, it was uixloobtedly a custom to 
lee the portraits of auth<»rs before their works. Mar- 
Tm IWlh epigram of his fourteenth book in a mere play 
I spotds, concern i ng a little voiuBM contaiiting the worlu 
Yir(pkt and which had his portrait prefixed to it. The 
lane and the characters must hsTe been very dimmu- 

' Quam brevis Imroensum cepit mcmbrana Maronem ! 
' fftivM Vukus prima tabella gerh.* 

Ifaxtnl is not the only writer who takes notice of the 
idsBts prefixing portraits to the works of authors. Sene* 
I, ia his ninth cnapter on the Tranquillity of the Soul, 
aiplaina of many of the luxurious great, who, like so 
■BV ef our own ooUecters, possessed libraries as they 
d Uieir estates and equipages. < It is melancholy to ol^ 
fffe how die portraits of men of genius, and the worits of 
sir divine intelligence, are usedonly as the luxury and 
e smasnents of walls.' 

PliBy has neariy the same observation, LA. xxxr, cap. 
He rensariis, that the custom was rather nnodem m his 
as ; and attributes to Asinius Pollio the honour of having 
boduced it into Rome. * In consecrating a library with 
• portraits of our illustrious authors, he has formed, if I 
sy so e x p r e ss myself, a republic of the mtellectual 
nrors of mea.' To the richneas of book-treasures, As- 
ms PoUio had associated a new source of pleasure, in 
idac the statues d* their authors amidst them, inspiring 
e aaads of the spectators even by their eyes. 
A taete for collecting portraits, or busts, was warmly 
vsaed in the happier periods of Rome ; for the celebrate 
I Anicus, in a work he published of illustrious Romans, 
ide it OBore delightful, by ornamenting it with the por^ 
lile ef those great men ; and the learned Varro, in his 
i^aphy of Seven Hundred celebrated Men, by giving 
iworhl their true features and thoir physiognomy, in 
% aiiquo modu itnaginUna is Pliny's expression, 
even their persons should not entirely bo an- 



thet 



Anted ; they indeed, adds Pliny, form a spectacle which 
I foda theoBsehres might contsmplate ; for if the gods sent 
MB herosf to the earth, it is Varro who secured their 
snrtality. and has so multiplied and distributed them in 
that we may carry them about us, place them 
we choose, and fix our eves on them with per- 
adnuration. A spectacle tnat every day becomes 
iried and intsrestmg, as new heroes appear, and as 
■ks ef thM kmd are spreiui abroad. 
Bat as priating was unknown to the ancients (though 



ttamping an impression was daily practised, and in &ct. 
they possessed the art of printing without being aware a 
it) how were these portraits of Varro so easily propagated? 
ll copied wirh a pen, tht^ir correctness was in some dangeri 
and their diffusion must have been very confined and slow ; 
perhaps they were outlines. This passage of Pliny's ex- 
cites curiosity, which it may be difficult to satisfy. 

Amongst the various adivsntages which attend a coUec* 
tion of portraits of illustrious characters, Oldys obsenrss. 
that they not only serve as matters of entertainment aad 
curiosity, and preserve the ditferent modes or habits of the 
fashions of the time, but become of infinite importance, by 
settling our floating ideas upon the true features of famous 
persons ; they fix the chronological particulars of their birth, 
Sjge, death, sometimes with short characters of them, be- 
sides the names cf painter, designer, and engraver. It is 
thus a single print, by the hand of a skilful artist, may be- 
come a varied banquet. To this Granger adds, that in a 
collection of engraved portraits, the contents of many gal- 
leries are reduced into the narrow compass of a few vol- 
umes ; and the portraits of eminent persons, who disths- 
guished themselves for a long succession of ages, may be 
turned over in*a few hours. 

* Another advantage, * Granger continues, 'attending 
stich an assemblage is, that the methodical arraageuMBt 
has a surprising effect upon the memory. We see the 
celebrated contemporaries of every age almoat at one 
view ; and the mind is insensibly led to the history of that 
period. 1 may add to these, an important circumstance, 
which is, tlie power that such a collection will have in 
aioaJlc«ntn^ ginius, A skilful preceptor will presently 
perceive the true bent of the temper of his pupu, by his 
being struck with a Blake or a Boyle, a Hyde or a Mil- 
ton.' 

A circumstance in the life of Cicero confirms this obser- 
vation. Atticus had a gallery adorned with the images of 
portrsits of the great men ot Rome, under each of which 
Cornelius Nepos says^ he had severally described their 
principal acts and honours in a few concise verses of bis 
own composition. It was by the contemplation of two of 
these portraits ( Oki Brutus and a venerable relative in one 
picture) that Uicero seems to have incited Brutus bj the 
example of these his great ancestors, to dissdve the tjrraaay 
of Cssar. Fairfax made a collection of engrayed por- 
traits of warriors. A story much in favour of portraiti^ol- 
lectors is that of the Athenian courtezan, who, m the midst 
of a riotous banquet with her lovers, accidentally casting 
her eye on the portrait of a philosopher that htmg opposite 
to her seat, the happy character ot temperance ana rirtue 
struck her with so lively an image of her own unworthiness, 
that she instantly ouitted the room, and retired for ever 
from the scene of aebauchery. The orientalists have felt 
the same charm In their pictured memorials ; for * the im- 

rerial Akber,' says Mr Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, 
employed artists to make portraits of all the principal 
omrahs and officers in his court ; they were bound together 
in a thick volume, wherein, as the Aveen Akbery or the 
Institutes of Akber express it, < The Past are kept in live- 
ly remembrance ; and the P&esent are insured immor- 
tality.' 

Leonard Aretin, when young and in prison, found a por- 
trait of Prirarch, on which his eyes were perpetually fixed ; 
and this sort of contemplation inflamed the desire orimitat- 
tins this great man : BuflTon hung the portrait of Newtoa 
beK>re his writing-table. 

On this subject, how sublimely Tacitus expresses him- 
self at the close of his admired biography of Agricohu * I 
do not mean to censure the custom of preserving in brasi or 
marble, the shape and stature of eminent men ; but busts 
and statues, like their originals, are frail and perishable. 
The soul is formed of finer elements, its inward tbrm is not 
to be expressed by the hand of an artist with imcoascioua 
matter ; our manners and our morals may in some de^grae 
trace the resemblance. All of Agricola that sainedour 
love and raised our admiration still subsists, and ever will 
subsist, preserved in the minds of men, the register of ages 
and the records of fame.' 

What is more agreeable to the curiosity of the mind and 
the eye than portraiu of great characters ? An oki philos- 
opher whom Marville inrited to see a collection of land- 
scapes by a celebrated artist, replied, ' landscapes I prefer 
seeing in the country itself, but I am fond of contemplating 
the pictures of illustrious men.' This opinion has some 
truth: Lord Oiford preferring an interesting portrait, to 
either landscape or historical painting. * A landseape. 



CURIOSITIES or 



amohai puDtiu ii paipctuujr ulia m ■ t>tw1j 
■ d* eBOuBhllK pa^Bf, lb* pocmhi, ud n 
man tkaa fabolnM p*i>>iB| 1 bm toa nal porlnit 



■DtknBcntkul 



AitiM, 10 vt fiv Eheir portiutL lb ibcn ii it *«aetiiiu« ai 
■uch wide M it ■ niuiT in thoaa who in ks difficult is 
HiiiiMBML oranT,SbaiHUno,FwlilB«aoclAkEBBda, 
inh>MwbMdi«Kwkicfaik«7ni; ■ ainoamtutet n- 
pwUmi kf tMr timkin, lad fe^phjnogni iiB ii H 

To u und«d colk a ioB of POK-raAin, »• em m- 
val ■lonoliiH mtk*. nn^n'ijiHtlj Monad nluBeo 
srifHlad ■ mek * cdlaeuoa. Panwih'a £to;v i/' iha 

111 > I iM[iiiii ll>» gi)(r«ndpotmiuarth(B»ncal«bnUd 
dMraautaofihoato, whiditfcneu knar (ftba fine (Tti 
kitd bumun bod hid U(nnd uu elennt triboio latba 
(uMi/ihooaircoiiaai. Tbsj ora coa&cd lo hii Dibon, 



The litamj muwao of uiii|uiiT bin •d'and ha 
tbamitieatf BBiU waUu tbuoT dna. Ilii nsM^ 
(No lliot UBquenn, is iba raooaol ofncun, (riatto 



*d oiih HanojiBf mtn, bui ha 
goaco to ioob. 

Aocwot kuiory reCDrda how Iha Parnano, 6v^ bun 
of (ho reli^HD of 1h« Pbcvuaaoa aod tlH E|jpl]OB^ dl 
itroycd tbfltr hooka, of whicii Euaobina HMJcea thoj pa 



Tl» RomaiB bunil lbs hooki of tha Jan, (f iho Cbm- 
iiuiB, uHi ili« pbuDMoJicn i ibo Jrwa bunt dto boofai^Aa 
Chiutiana aod Lbc Paian ; ud Iho CbnOMB bni Aa 
boi^ofiboPafaBiuidibaJowa. The (nUor wf rfAa 
bouka of Onfcn ud odwr bontic* mn caoaHlfy boM kf 
ibaorthadoipanj, GiMmi ptihoiieaHj daocTihoo iho Mp 



hBidboo«annKdlnoindicuipiurediDarM«,tb«tnmki of which ban irrtlnrohlT wH^ied, ai^l lu*^ in 
oTcdi^MO, aod like GaJiaouti of (hoaopTrawU which liad boenajcoDied fnn the wrodi of aialAtrv, Iv Ibo •■■ 
owvloAodihonaidoDcaariho&iadorTniu. JoT^ • ■ - - - --'- --■ - 



■I of pagu njlhoiop. Hji pea edoun 14p > pto- ton.' 
He paioia nptumuo^, fail nnlaio balbod hj Ihfl m- The cunotu namtirs oTNi 

of the lake, llkoihade aad Inaiianaof biawoodi, hio _, csoiniillTd br Ibe Chnsuu 
freen hiUoi bia ■paifchac faaDtama, the deep lihqcet and 
the coIiB of oolilud o . He dtocnbeo a itatue railed id hia 
nidut lo Natdis ; in bia ball u ApoOo preaidod wiih 
biaiyn.aad iboMaaa wilh Iheir ttmbuloa ; ha libnrj 



in lowaido id" bia aa- 



l«. M^ CpDWaE 



been Mtaerred _ . 

ihia painful WocT, nophrdn, of tb* palWbc 
■iihoui iodiguni feoliago. Dr Glaiha uUxm, 

o, aad of artlhanthebaibaioin Chiiiiiini gf thai age. 
pUBtiui of iho mm plfunig had. Such wai ihe ioloo- The roadisf of the Jewish Talmud hu be™ fw MJn 
or! Wiiboul, the pure and tramparenl lake ipnad in hi Taiioua edicu, nTlbe Eoiperor Jualinian, of niuif afOi 



niiiaon wmdlnii, while the ^^Bcb and Spasiah kipfii, id 
h obna ud launh, and n tbo eoptei were ocdend 10 be h 



ibEen^ 



In Ifao conlro of tbii onehaB>i»|; hk&Utioa Mood iba 
Cabiiiet, when PaoliioJoTiui bod coUeeled, at groat coal, 
Ibe PoaTAimc'lhoeelebraled neogf ihe Cnvteenlh ajid 
two lacendiu nonirioi. Tbo dvh 
■■tod bia niM lo eoopooo ibrir aula 



raneo <d'tbo Jowi ihenioelToa pnoerred th 
nihilaiiai. la IMS Iweln tbrnmod copiea wn i mu m m 
iato the luHO at CnmaaL Johi RruchUa inMritnd M 
atop Ihia uoiTonal deMiuctioa of Tiloadt ; Ibr whicb bo 
became bated bj the BHokt, ud cwdenDCit bf tbo Bto- 



s ; both ft* the laela IboT pnMm, and the honnj tioaal recmdi of the coBjoered people ; bean it ii Ibit iki 

lowiib whieb JoriiiidoliMioetcbaneiv. Bo I riih deplete tbo irreparible iooooo of ihdr soot lacii* 

WdooUoeiedibOfoportniuaiodMf ' 



do I* ihoD uun r iMH ti. 

' caorioA id coOeeti&c portrait! nat do( be fbrfotln: 
locio thow tutboBticatf . Wo bavo 100 Banr Mipn^ 
u beidi.tBdide*I perMDa(ea. Coimilo ao Una- 



moful la iDOihilaTinf . The h 
eooqueot of Me^— ■ — ' ■"- ■ 



. •, u St Old; ftr tbo _ . 

■■HI of ebikboa. Tbo pvHei daeo ooi alwan fin 1 
einvel bhoDoao, or the engra*er Ha re n o U in hio copr- 
TbofbUdid Veitoe refuonTw eagran fin HoubnkoiS 

AS!aeeidewi!"l7i 







, and buried io the I 



c/^eoia lereitJDg eireDU. Af^orwardi^ naaiUe tf tbetr 1 
portrmiu la tried to roUecC iDforAutlioa fioK tbo » ~ 



part of IbW characlor-. 1 Uh but iho Indiaoa wen iodigBaallT deal :wl 
" ' - '''10 to ban bii led to collecl Ibo mauaa of tbooo paBO 
potriooc Mes 

The norr of the Cifiph G 



waa alwajl affii laaanlj puotHf ha frieado ; Bavlo aaij 
oCbora boTo refiiaDd i bat Mealeoqwa eace tat to Daciei , 
after fopoaled deaiala, i_ .- 
M^t <# the artiU ; 'Do 
tboro la ai aneb arido a iifia^ mif etit n ia a te ifl , 



lobti 
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uaountiiiff to4000, to be lued in heating their stoves during 
i period «* six months, modem paradox would attempt to 
Imy. Bat the tale would not be susular even were it true : 
t perfectly suits the character of a bigot ; a barbarian^ and 
I MockhMul. A similsi' event h^pened in Persia. When 
^MlooUh, who m the third centitfj of the Mohammedan 
m goTerned Khormsan, was presented at Nishapoor with 
I UBf which was shown as a literary curiosity, ne asked 
he title of it, and was told it was the tale of Wamick and 
>oxra ; eomposed by the great poet^ Noshirwan. On 
his Abdoolan observed, that those of his country and (aith 
ud nothing to do with an^ other book than tne Koran; 
ind that the composition or an idolater must be detestable ! 
Not only he declined accepting it, but ordered it to be 
MVBt IB his presence; and further issued a proclamation 
nn—inding all Persian mss, which should be found within 
1m eirele or his government to be burned ! Much of the 
BosC tBcient poetry of the Pernans perished by this fana- 
ieal edict. 

Cardinal Ximenes seems to have retaliated a little on 
he Saracens ; for at the taking of Granada he condemned 
» the flames five thousand Korans. 

The fcUowing anecdote respecting a Spanish missal, cal- 
ed St Udore's, is not incurious ; nard fishting saved it 
nii de rtiu ctioB. In the Moorish wars, afl these missals 
lad beeo destroyed excepting those in tne city of Toledo. 
rhere m six churches, the Christians were allowed the free 
sasreise of their religion. When the Moors were expelled 
nveral centuries aAerwards (rom Toledo, Alphonsus theVI 
Mdered the Roman missal to be used in those churches ; 
mK the people of Toledo inusted on having their own pre- 
srred, as beiiu; drawn up by the most ancient bishops, and 
rensed by St uidore. It bad been used by a great number 
if aaiiMs, and having been preserved pure during Moorish 
imet, it seemed to them that Alphonsus was more tyran- 
ncsl than the Turks. The contest between the Roman and 
he T<detan missals came to that height, that at length it 
vas determined to decide their fate by single combat ; the 
iiampioB of the Toletan missal feUed by one blow the 
Slight of the Roman missal. Alphonsus still considered 
his battle as merely the effect ot the heavy arm of the 
kN^^ Toletan, and ordered a fast to be proclaimed, and 
I peat fire to be prepared, into which, alter his majesty 
UM the peocde had jomed in prayer for heavenly assistance 
Bihis odeaJ, both the rivals (not the men, but the missals) 
vera thrown into the flames— again St Isidore's miMal 
liumphed, and this iron bode was then allowed to be ortho- 
loi by Alphonsus, and the good people of Toledo were 
lUowed to say their prayers as they nad long been used 
a do. However, the copies of this missal at leneth 
Meame venr scarce ; for now, when no one opposed uie 
mfing of St Isidore's missal, none cared to use it. Car- 
iMlXimenes found it so dimcult to obtain a copy, that he 
sialed a lai^ impression, and built a chapel, consecrated 
8t Isidore, that this service might be daily chanted as it 
lad been by the ancient Christians. 

The works of the ancients were frequently destroyed at 
be instigation of the monks. They appear sometimes to have 
■tHated them, for passages have not come down to us, 
ihi^ once ev^ently existed ; and occasi(»ially their inter- 
iciatioiia and other forgeries formed a destruction in a new 
htpa, by additions to ue originals. They were indefatig- 
lUe IB erasing the best works of the most eminent Greek 
ad LaUa autnors, in order to transcribe their ridiculous 
SM erf* saints on the obliterated vellum. One of the books 
f Livy is in the Vatican most painfully defaced by some 
ioBB nther for the purpose of writing on it some missal or 
viler, and there nave been recently others discovered in 
bt same atate. Inflamed with the nlindest xeal against 
ftrj thing ^Lffui, Pope Gregory VII ordered that tne li- 
finr of the Pdantine Apollo, a treasury of literature forin- 
i 9j suocessive emperors, should be committed to the 
lOwa ! He issued this order under the notion of confining 
le attention of the dergy to the holy scriptures ! From 
itt time ail ancient learning which was not sancti(»ied by 
IS Bntbority of the church, has been emphatically distin- 
Mbed as fm f wM i n opposition to socrea. This pope is 
nd to hare Immt the wons of Yarro, the learned Koman, 
Bt St Austin should escape fi-om the charge of plagiarism, 
BBC deeply indebted to Yarro for much « his great work 
BCityofGod.' 

TheJ<M>i>'(*i *^v^ "^7 ^® Entperor Ferdinand to pro- 
eribaLntheranismfrom Bohemia, converted that flourish- 
i| iBBgdom comparatively into a desert^ from which it 
•fir iBOOvtnd ; cooiiaced that ta enhghtened people 



could never be long subservient to a tyrant, they struck 

fatal blow at the national literature: every book th^ con- 
demned was destroyed, even those of antiquity ; the aanals 
of the nation were forbidden to be read, ana writers wwa 
not permitted even to compose on subiects of BohemiaB 
literature. The mother tongue was held out as a maik of 
vulgar obscurity, and domiciliary visits were made for tho 
purpose of injecting books and the Ubraries of the Boha* 
mians. With their books and their language they kit 
their national character and their independence. ^^ 

The destruction of libraries in the reign of Henry VIU 
at the dissdution of the monasteries is wept over By Joha 
Bale ; those who purchased the religious bouses took the 
libraries as part of the booty, with which they scoured thdr 
fiimiture, or sold the books as waste paper, or sent them 
abroad in ship-loads to forei^ bookbinders. 

The fear of de8tructi<m induced many to hkle Bitn- 
scripts under ground, and in old walls. At the RefonaB- 
tion popular rage exhausted itself on illuminated books, or 
MSS that had rM letters in the title-page ; any work wmch 
was decorated was sure to be thrown mto the flames as a 
superstitious one. Red letters and embellished figures 
were such maiks of being piq>istical and diabolicaL We 
still find such volumes mutilated of the gilt letters and els- 

Bat flourishes, but the greater number were annihilated, 
any have been found under ground, being forgotten; 
what escaped the flames were obliterated by the damn : 
such is the deplorshle fate of books during a persecution! 

The puritans burnt every thing they ioond wluch bora 
the vestige of popuh origin. We have on record many 
curious accounts of their pious depredations, of theirmaim* 
ing images and erasing pictures. The heroic expeditioBS 
01 one Dowsins are journalised by himself; a fanatical 
duixote, to whose intrepid arm many of our noseless 
saints sculptured on our cathedrals owe their misfortunes. 

The following are some details fix>m the diary of this re* 
doubtable Goth, during his rage for reformation. His en- 
tries are expressed with a laconic conciseness, and it would 
seem with a little dry hunour. ' At Sunbunff we brake 
down ten mighty great angels in clasi<. At Barham^ brake 
down the twelve apostles m the chancel, and six supersti- 
tious pictures more there ; and eight in the church, one a 
lamb with a cross (f ) on the back ; and digged down the 
steps and took up four superstitious inscripuons in brass,' 
&c. * Lauiy Bruce^s house, the chaple, a picture of God 
the Father, of the Trmitv, of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, 
and the cloven tongues, which we gave orders to take down, 
and thk lady promised to do it.' At another place they 
* brake six hundred superstitious pictures, eight Holy 
Ghosts, and three of the Son.' And in this manner he 
and his deputies scoured one hundred and fifty parishes ! 
It hss been humourously conjectured, that from this ruth- 
less devastator originated the phrase to give a Dowtmg, 
Bishop Hall saved the windows of his chaple at Norwich 
from destruction, by taking out the heads of the figures, 
and this accounts for the many faces in church windows 
which we see supplied in white glass. 

In the various civil wars in our country, numerous libra- 
ries have 8ufl*ercdboth in U8» and printed books. *I 
dare maintain,' says Fuller, ' that the wars betwixt York 
and Lancaster, which lasted sixty years, were not so de- 
structive as our modem wars in six years.' He alludes to 
the parlimentary feuds in the reign of Charles I. ' For 
during the former their difl*erences agreed in the sosie r»> 
Ugionj impressing thom with reverence to all sacred mum- 
ments ; whilst our eivU tears, founded in fadian and varie- 
ty of pretended religionMj exposed all naked church records 
a prey to armed violence ; a sad vacuum, which will ba 
sensible in our English hittorie.* 

The scarcity of books c<mceming the catholics in this 
country is owing to two circumstances ; the destruction of 
catholic books and documents by the pursuivants in the 
reisn of Charles I, and the destruction of them by the 
catholics themselves, from the dread of the heavy penal- 
ties in which their mere possession involved their owners. 

When it was proposed to the great Gustavus of Sweden 
to destroy the palace of the Dukes of Bavaria, that hero 
nobly refused, observing, * Let us not copy the example of 
our unleUered ancestors, who by wagmg war against 
every production of genius, have rendered the name of 
Goth universally proverbial of the rudest state of bar- 
barity.' 

Even the civilization of the eighteenth century couU not 

E reserve firom the savage and deatrati^ « ^>ar] <;& a. ^Mm^x-> 
/ mobi in the moalp^Yk^d c&j <:& 'E.>K«^t ^^x^^MfiA* 
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MM of Ufto great E«ri MamfieU; which were madJj 
MMd 10 the flames durauE the noCs of 1780. 
lathe year 1699, the haU of thestatioaen underweiitas 
i i— » cm in Dop duixote's li- 



fieat , ^ 

Crarj. Waitoa nves a Ba of the best writers who were 
oideved lor JMinndnfn eoaflagratiDB bj the prelates Whil- 
gift aad Baacroft, nrfeil bj the pnritaiiic and calviaiitie 
Bf*^*— Like thieves aad outlaws, they were ordered to 
ie tJam mktrmnmw Aig mag befmmd,-^ It was also do- 
creed diat no satires or epicrams sboold be priated for the 
fiaare. Noplajs were to be priated without the iaspeo- 
tioa and pmaiiMioa of the arAhishon of Caaterbnnr and 
the bishop of Londoa ; aor 9My EngUake kuiarytt^ I snp- 
poso aom aod naaaaces, without the sanction of the 
ptivj nganril Aay pieces of this aatore, vuibcenesd, or 
now at Urge and wandering abroad, were to he diUgeatly 
soaght, reeatted,and delivered over to the ecciesiaitirsi 

At a later period, and bj an opposite party, aaMtag 
Bthrs eztravagaat aioticas ssade ia the pariiaBMnt, one 
was la destroy all the records in the tower, and to settle 
the nation on a new ibandataan. The very saoM princi- 
ale was sncsaptnd to be acted oa ia the French rsvoiotion 
W tks tnie < saas-cabttes.' With as Sir Matthew Hale 
slwiariil the weakness of the proposal, and while he draw 
on hn aids ■ aB oobsr persons, stopped even thesMOthsof 



To discsnd to das losses incnrred by 
■MStt oncht to have sa i od as an amulet to chana away 
thedeannBoflitsrarTdeslnKtiQa. Oaeofthe 



teveetiag is the &te of Aristotle's librarv ; be vrbo bv a 

first sahiisd as a collector of books! 
dowa to as aecideataUy,but not with- 



hisworiahave 



B aMonesp and with no slight swpidon re- 

_^__^ amhenbo^. Thestory is toldby Straboia 

hm thirteenth book. The books of Aristotle came (ram 
his scholar TheopluaslBs to Neleus, vrhose pootenty, an 
liitmtt race, kept then locked op without fxnag (nem^ 
baried ia the earth! Ons ApeliioB, a curious collector, pur- 

and 



chased ihii, but fiarfin|: the uss injured by ace 
tare,ooajeciaraOy siypbed their dehcieades. It is unpossi- 
Uetokaow howfibr ApeOion hascorranied aadoboieured 
the tAil. Bat the ansehief did aot ead here ; whea Sylla 
itaking of AdMasbnNuHhl them to RoaBe,be oonsifl>> 
vm to Cbe care of one Tyraaaao, agraaaaariaa, who 
bes la copy than ; he su f l eie d them topass 
throng ys hsads without corrections, and took great iree- 
with them ; the words of Strabo are strons. ^ Ibi- 
Tyraaaionem grananaticom iis vsum au^ue (ut iaoia 
t) ta lq cid us r, aut img^time,^ He gives it indeed as a 
; but the &ct seeoM ooi^raBed by the state in which 
w« _rid these works ; Averroes dedarad that he read Aris- 
totle forty tiases over before he sueoeeded ia pevfoctly ub-> 
dsrstandnag him ; he pretends he ^ at the one andfoni- 
dh tisBs! Aad lo prove this has piibHdbed five folios of 



taicffary hi 
mAfishriil, 



wards consoled himself with composing a fittle trealiaa A 
Biblietheem imandio. It most have been suflkiently cari- 
ous. Even in the present day, mea of letters are subiect 
to similar misfortunes; for tnough the fire-oflices wfll ia- 
sure books, they will not allow authors to value thssroaa 
manuscripts! 

A fire m the Cottonian library slirivdied aad deatiaysd 
many Aaglo-Saxoa MaM^ a loss now irreparable. Thi 
aatiquary is doomed to speH hard and hardqf at the baked 
fia^mcots that cruaible in his hand. 

Meaiasky's fomoos IVrsiaa dierionary amt with a sad 
fote. lu excessive rarity is owing to the siege of Visaaa 
by the Turks ; a bomb fen on the sohtaiy anOior'a hnasi, 
and coBsuaied the priadpal part of hia indefatigable la- 
bours. There are few sets 01 this higb-piiced work which 



We have kist ssach vahable Ikeratnre by the flliierate 

tof learned aad iageaious persons. 
Many of Ladv Blary Wortlev Montague's letters have 
been d s a ti e jed , I am adiMme d,'by her awther, whodidaot 
4oald dmgraoe her foaiihr by addiag to it 
aad a fine of her best tetters, reoeatly 
aaold foaidychesL It 
her ladyship's ssother, to have heard 
the Sevin^ of Britaia. 
At the death of the Warned Peireee, a chamber in hia 
letters from the most ■m'mpar, scholaia of 
tbe leamed in Europe had ad- 
thetr diffir a ltifs , who was hsnce called 
of the rsiishlic of leocrs. Sack 
the liipesinon of hb niece, that ahhoagh repeatedly 

ID praK QMS JO DO paOIHiMll| isO DfUCIlCU lO 

hsnsif oecaskmaly vrkh bmniag thasa learaed 
la save the espeaae of fire-wood ! 
ams of f^eoasnlo da Vmci have 
hiaishlifss. 
he generoasly broaght them to a deocendant of die 
grsat painter, who eokBy obeewed, that * he had a great 
deal more ia the garret, which had laia there fiv 

' ast destroyed themP Si " 

Irat shswed aa HNsative Muns. 
oo a fiiend haviac had his library de- 
had perish- 

_ *^ 

10 a 






stniyedfyfire, ia which e 
ed, that aaeh a loss is oae of the 

mof 



kaviacM 
valodile 



do not bear evideat proofo of the botSb ; while many pans 
are stained with the water sent to qoesMch the flamea. 

The suflerittgs of an author for the Inaa of his BBanoBcripIs 
is nowhere more strongly described than in the case cf 
Aadaoay Urceos, one of the most uafortnaata achelara of 
the fiitesadi centurr. The loss of his papsts aocasa im> 
mediately to have been followed by msifnras At Fariii 
he had aa apartmcat ia the palace, and had prsaaiad n 
importaat work for pubbcatioa. His room wo daik, aai 
he geaeraDy wrote by laaip fight. Haviag gone oat, ke 
left the lamp burning; the papers soon kinaled, and hM &• 
braiy was reduced to sshes. As soon as he heard the neai, 
he raa foriously to the palace, and knorlring Ins head vi»> 
Isatly against the door, uttered this blasphcaauiiB lamags ; 
< Jesus Christ, what rreat criaie havel done ! whool thaw 
who betieved in you nave I ever treated so cruelly ? Hesr 
what I am saving, for 1 am in earnest, and am reaolved: 
if by chance I should be so weak as to addrem mysdf to 
you at the point of death, doo*t bear me, for I will not be 
with TOO, hot prefer hell and its eternity of UnaeMa.' To 
which, by the by, he gave little credit. Tboee who haaid 
these ravings tned to console him, but thev emdd not. He 
quitted the town, and hved (ranticly, wanoering about da 
woods! 

Ben JoQSon's Ejuerutiom, on Faloaa was comnoaad oi 
a like oocaunoo ; the fiuiu of twenty years' study wars 
conwmed in one short hour ; our hteratnrs auAred. fi» 
aamig some wurks of imagination there were many pbilTi 

a commentary on the poetica, a < 



plete critical grammar, a life of Henry Y, his journey mm 
Scotland with all his adventures in that poeticaTmlgriamge, 
and a poem on the ladies of Great Britain. What a cat 
alogue of kisses! 

Castelvetzo, the Italian commeatator oa Aristotle, has- 
iag heard that his house was oa fire, raa through the 
streets exdaiming to the peofJe, mUm Psebca / aOa Pattkm! 
TatkePmHe! to the potiie ! He was diea wriiav his 
commentary oa the Poetic of Aristotle. 

Several men of letteis have been knowa to 

from their deadi-bed, to destrov their aiss. So 

have they been not to venture their postbumous repotatiea 
in the hands of undisceming friends. Mamwntel rdatm a 
pleasing anecdote of Colardeau, the elegant versifier af 
Fope's episde of Ek»sa to Abelard. 

This writer bad not yet dcatioyed what ho had wriilsB 
of a transUtioB of Tasso. At the anproach of death, be 
recoflected this unfinished labour; he knew that hbfiMds 
would not have cowage to snnihilatr one of hia wotks ; this 
was reserved for him. Dying, he raised himself, aad as 
if animated by an honourable actioa^ he dragged himssif 
along, and, wiih trmnbling hands, seised his papers, and 
conuuned them in one sacrifice. I reooUett anodwr in- 
staaceof assanof lettsTS,of ourowncooatiy, wboaoed 
the sasMpart. He had passed his bfe in constant scndy, 
aad It was observed that he had vrrittea several fidiovolL, 
vrhich lus amdest fears vroaU not permit him to cxpoaa lo 
the eve evea of his critical fiieads. He pronased lo leava 
hia labours to pooieiity ; and he aremed ■nmiiiimwa, with a 
gfow OB his oouaMcaaace, to exuh that thev wonid aot be 
uaworthy of their acceptance. At his deaia hb seasflafiiy 
took the alarm ; he had the folios brousht to hia bed; aa 
oae ooald ofiea theas, for they vrcre cLsely locdtad. At 
the nahn of his fevoorite and mjste i iuu s laboara, ho nana 

he seemed disturbed ia his BUBd.whia ho Mt at averr 
strsagth deomag; aaddealy he 
by aa eAwt oi firm i 
aad sauled as the greedy Vufcaa Bdtod 
The task nhaasted his umamiag sircngtb^ and las' 
afterwards eipired. The lata Bba fncMbald had 
hsr hfo in savatal 
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tire porbapt of too much delicacy to admit of anj argu- 
ment, the requested a friend to cut them into pieces before 
her eyes not haTingsufficient strength herself to perform 
this fijneral office. These are instances d'what may be 
caUed the heroism of authors. 

The republic of letters has suffered irreparable losses by 
sfaipwrecks. (}uarino Yerooese, one of those learned 
Icauans who travelled through Greece for the recovery of 
itss, had his perseverance repaid by the acquisition of 
many valuable works. On his return to Italv he vras 
riupwrecked, and unfortunately for himself and the world, 
■ays Mr Roscoe, he lost his treasures ! So pungent wu 
' * pief oo this occasion that^ according to the relation tf 
of his countrymen t his hair became suddenly white. 

About the year 1700, Hudde, an opulent burgomaster 
of MkkUeborgh, animated solely by literary curiosity, de- 
voted himself and his fortune. He went to China to is- 
strvct himsdf in the language, and in whatever was re- 
■arkable in this singular people. He acquired the skill of 
a BHuidarine in that difficult language; nor did the form of 
fuM Dutch &ce undeceive the physiognomists of China. 
He Buoeoeded to the dignity of a mandarine ; he travelled 
tfcroi^ the provinces under this character, and returned 
lo Burope with a collection of observations, the cherished 
iaboiir of tkuty years ; and all these were sunk in the bot- 
tomleMMa! 

The great Pinellian library after the death of its illus- 
trkNM possessor, filled three vessels to be conveved to 
Na|rfee. Pursued by corsairs, one of the vessels was 
taken ; but the pirates finding nothing on board but books, 
tb^ threw them all into the sea; such was the fate 
of a great portion of this famous library. National 
libraries have odten perished at sea, from the circumstance 
of oonqaerors transporting them into their own kingdoms. 

sons HOTICES OF LOST WOHKS. 

Although it is the opinion of some critics that our liter- 
ary kieses do not amount to the eitent which others ima- 
gMae, ther are however much sreater than they allow. Our 
severest looses are felt in the historical province, and par- 
tieolariy in the earliest records, which might not nave been 
the least interesting to philosophical curiosity. 

The history of rhcenicia by Sanchoniathon, supposed 
to be a contemporary with Solomon, b only known to us 
by a few yaluable fragments preserved by cTusebius. The 
aaae iU fbrtme attends Manetho's history of Egypt, and 
Berosus's history of Chaldea. The researches or the 
pkiloeopher are tnerefore limited : and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the histories of these most ancient nations, how- 
ever T^ed in fables, or clouded by remoteness, would 
have presented to the philosopher singular objects of con- 
iwplation. 

Ck the history of Pdybius, which once contained forty 
bookB, ire have now only five ; of the historical library of 
Dtodorat Sicukis, fifteen books only remain out of forty ; 
lad half the Roman antiquities of Dionysius Halicamas- 
imsis haa perished. Of the eighty books of the history 
«fI^oti Cassius, twentjT-five only remain. The present 
•pfittpg book of Ammianus Marcellinus is entitled the 
burteenth. Livy's history consisted of one hundred and 
farfy books, and we only possess thtrty-fiye of that pleas- 
iag historian. ¥niat a treasure has been lost in the thirty 
books of Tacitus ! little more than four remain. Murphy 
ctegmnthr observes, that * the reign of Titus, the delight of 
boman und, is totally lost, and Domitian has escaped the 
veageanee of the historian's pen.* Yet Tacitus m frag- 
Meats m atill the odossal torso of history. It is curious to 
nhemie that Vdleius Paterculus, of whom a fragment only 
bas reached im, we owe to a single copy : no other having 
ever been (fiscovered, and which occasions the text of this 
bislarian to remain incurably corrupt. Taste and criticimn 
bave eertainly incurred an irreparable loss in that Treatim 
m Uhs eoHSss o/Ae Camtj^on of Eloquence^ by Ctuiotilian ; 
whiflb he has himself noticed with so much satisfaction in 
bia ' Inotitntes.' Petrarch declares, that in his youth he 
bad seen the works <^yarro, and the second Decade of 
Uvy ; but all his endeavours to recover them were fruit- 
Was. 

Theae are only srane of the most known losses which 
bave oec ur red in the repnblie of letters : but in reading con- 
lia^Mvary writers we are perpetually oiscovering new and 
iapwilanr ones. We have lost two precious works in aiH 
oant biography : Varro wrote the lives <^ seven hmidred 
JftMUimie Renanfl. and AttScus, tbe friend of Cicero, com- 
fomi aDodier on the actioM of the great joeo among the 



Romans ; th^e works were enriched with pwtraiti. When 
we consider that these writers lived familiariy with the 
finest geniuses of their times,, and were opulent, hospita- 
ble, and lovers of the fine arts, their biogrsnby and ueir 
portraits are felt as an irreparable loss to Uteratore. I 
suspect likewise we have had great losses of which we are 
not always aware ; for in that curious letter in which the 
younger Pliny describes in so interesting a maaaer the 
sublime industry, for it seems subUme by its greatness, of 
his uncle (Book III, Letter V, of Melmoth's translation) 
it appears that his Natural History, that vast register of 
the wisdom and folly of the ancients, was not his most ex- 
traordinary labour. Amon^ his odier works we find a 
history in twenty books, which has entirely perished. Wo 
discover also the works of writers, which by Uie accounts 
of them, appear to have equalled in genius those which 
have descended to us. I refer the curious reader to such 
a poet whom Pliny, in Book I, Letter XVI, baa feelingly 
described. He tells us that * his works are never out of 
my hands ; and whether I sit down to write any thing mv^ 
self^ or to revise what I have already wrote, or am in adis> 
posititm to amuse myself, I constantly tidce up this agree- 
able author ; and as often as I do so, he is still new.' He 
had before compared this poet to Catullus ; snd hi a critie 
of so fine a taste as Pliny^ to have cherished ao constant 
an intercourse with the writings of this author, indjeatee 
high powers. Instances of this kind firequently occur. 

The losses which the poetical world has susuuned are 
sufficiently known by those who are conversant with the 
few invaluable Augments of Menander who woold have 
interested us much more than Homer : for he was evident- 
ly the domestic poet, and the lyre he touched was fbm w d 
of the strings of the human heart. He was the painter of 
manners, and the historian of the passions. The opinaoB ' 
of Quint ilian is confirmed by the golden firagments pre- 
served for the English reader in tne elegant versions of 
' Cumt>erland. Even of ^schylus. Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, who each wrote about one hunared dramas, seven 
only have been preserved, and nineteen of Euripides. Of 
the one hundred and thirty comedies nX Plautus, we only 
inherit twenty imperfect ones. 

I believe that a philosopher would consent to lose any 
poet to regain an nistorian ; nor is this uniust, for some 
future poet may rise to supply the vacant mace of a lost 
poet, but it is not so with the historian. Fancy may be 
supplied ; but Truth once lost, in the annals of nanuad, 
leaves a chasm never to be filled ! 

quoouBETs, oa scholastic disquisitiohs. 

Mekage observes that the scholastic questions were 
called, Que9iwnea Quodlibetieai ; and they were generally 
so ridiculous that we have retained the word QuodUbtt in 
our vernacular language, to express any thing ridiculoaal^ 
subtile ; something which comes at length to l>e distin* 
guished into nothingness, 

* With all the rash dexterity of wh.' 

The history of the scholastic philosophy might furnish a 
philosophical writer with an instructive theme ; it wodd 
enter into the history of the human mind, and fill a niche in 
our literary annals ; the works of the scholastics, with 
the debates of these Quodlibetarianat would at once ahow 
the greatness and the littleness of the human intellect ; 
for though they often degenerated into incredible absurdi- 
ties, those who have examined the works of Tliomas Aqui- 
nas and Duns Scotus have confessed their admiration of 
that' Herculean texture of brain which they e:diaiiBted hi 
demolishing their aerial fabrics. 

Tbe following is a slight sketch of the school divinity. 

The Christian doctrmes in the primitive 9f^ or tha 
gospel were adapted to the simple comprehension of the 
multitude ; metaphysical subtilties were not even employ- 
ed by the fathers, of whom Mveral are eloquent. Even 
the Homilies explained by an obvious interpretation some 
scriptural point, or inferred by artless illustration wnna 
moral doctrine. When the Arabians became the on^ 
learned people, and their empire extended over the great- 
est part of the known worlo, they impressed their own 
genius on those nations with whom they were allied ■• 
mends, or reverenced as roasters. The Arabian genlM 
was fond of abstruse studies ; it was highly metaph^raical 
and mathematical, for the fine arts their religjkm dvi vie 
admit them to cultivate; and '\\. a.\jv«ax% ^I^ ^^ %mIl 
knowledge which modem 'E.woya ^axciftd dL '¥a>vS«^ wbA. 
Ariftoile was tbiouglh xVia meoi^m ^ \«%xsa \T%:n^«9an^a 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



After Arabic ▼ersiona. The Chrutjaiw in the west re- 
oeired their first lessons from the Arabians in the east ; 
and Aristotle, with hb Arabic commentaries, was en- 
throned in the schools of Christendom. 

Then burst into birth from the dark cave of metaphysics 
a nomeroos and uglj spawn of monstrous sects ; unuuursl 
difliben of the same fool mother, who nerer met but tode»> 
troj each other. Rdision became what is called the study 
«f divinity ; and they all attempted to reduce the worriaipof 
Qad into a system ! the creed into a thesis ! and every 
point relaiini; to religion was debated through an endless 
diain of inmiite queatioos, incomprehensible distinctions, 
with (tifferences mediate and immediate, the concrete and 
die abstract, a perpetual civil war carried on against com- 
■MXi sense in aU the Aristotdian severity. There ezisted 
a rage tor Aristotle; and Melancthoo complains that insa- 
craa assemblies the ethics of Aristotle were read to the 
people instead of thejrospel. Aristotle was fdaced a head 
of ot Paul ; and St Thomas Aquinas in his works distin- 
guishes him by the title of * The PhikMopher f inferring 
doobtleas that no other man could possibly be a philosopher 
mho (bsagreed with Aristode. Of the iMind rites paid to 
Aristotle, the anecdotes of the Nominalists and Realists 
ars noticed in the article * Literary Controversy ' in this 



Had their subtile questions and perpetual wnnsfings 
•aly been addreesed to the metaphysician in his doeet, 
and had nothing but strokes of the pen occurred, the scho- 
lastic divinity would only have formed an episode in the 
ealm narrative of hterary history ; but it has claims to be 
registered in political annals, from the numerous persecu- 
tions and tragical events with which they too long puixled 
their folowers, and disturbed the repose of Europe. The 
Thomiscs, and the Scotists, the Oocamites, and many 
others, sMred into the regions of mysticism. 

Peter Lombard had laboriously com{Hiled after the cele- 
brated Abelard*8 * Introduction to Divinity,' his four books 
ef * Sentences,* from the writings of the Fathers ; and for 
Ais he is called * The Master m Sentences.' These sen- 
tences, on which we hare so many commentaries, are a 
eoUection of passages from the Fathers, the real or appar- 
ent contradictions of whom he endeavours to reconcile. 
Bat his successors were not satisfied to be mere cumroen- 
tators on these * Sentences,' which they now only made 
use of as a row of pei^s to bane on their fine<«pun meta- 
physical cobwebs. They at length collected all these 
qnadlibetical ouesbons into enormous volumes, under the ter- 
rifying furm, tor those who have seen them, of Summariet 
9fDimiuty. They contrived by their chimerical specula- 
tions, says their modem adversary Grimaldi, to question 
the plainest truths, to wrest the simple meanins of the 
Holy Scriptures, and give some appearance of truui to the 
■KMt ridiculous and monstrous opiroons. 

One of the subtile Questions which agitated the world in 
the tenth century, relating to dialectics, was concerning 
itfuc€rsa/«, (as for example, man, horse, dog, &c.,) sisni- 
fyiiij; not Owt or that in particular, but ail in general. They 
m^nguished uniDertaU^ or what we call abstract terms, 
by the genera and specie* rentm ; and they never could de- 
eide whether these were sti^stonce*— or name* ! That is 
whether the abstract idea we form of a horse was not really 
a being as much as the horse we ride ! All this and some 
congenial points respecting the origin of our ideas, and 
what ideas were, and wheUier we really had an idea of a 
thing before we discovered the thing i> self— in a word, what 
they call universale, and the essence of univentab ; of all 
this nonsense on which thev at length proceeded to accti- 
Mtions of heresy, and (or which many learned men were 
flsoommunicated, stoned, and what not, the whole was de- 
rived fitMn the reveries of Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, about 
tiM nature of ideas ; than which subject to the present day 
BO discussion ever degenerated into such insanity. A mo- 
dem metaphysician infers that we have no ideas at all ! 

Of these sch<da8tic divines, the most illustrious was 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, styled the Angelical Doctor. 
Soveoteen folio volumes not only testify bis industry, but 
evoB lus genius. He was a great man, busied all hv life 
with making the charades of metaphysics. 

My learned friend Sharon Turner has favoured me wiA 
a notice of his greatest work — his * Sum of all Theology,' 
Smmma toUus TheologiiB, Paris, 1615. It is a metaphjrsi- 
cological treatise^ or the most abstruse metaphvsics of the- 
okofy. It oeeopiea above 1S50 folio pages, of' very small 
aloae print in doiablo coltmnt. It may be worth noCidng 



that to this work are appended 19 folio pages of doable 
columns of errata, and about 200 of additional index ! 

The whole is thrown into an Aristotelian form ; the diA 
ficulties or questions are proposed first, and the answers 
are then appended. There are 168 articles on Lo v e 
S58 on Angels— 200 on the Soul— 86 on Demooa— 151 on 
the Intellect — 134 on Law— 4 on the Catamenia tS7 ca 
Sins— 17 on Virginity, and others on a variety eftopica. 

The scholastic tree is covered with prodigtii fbilage, bnt 
is barren of fruit; and vdien the scnolastica employed 
themselves in solving the deepest mysteries, their pniloso- 
phy became nothing more than an instrument in the hands 
of the Roman Pontiff. Aquinas has compooedSSS articles 
on angels, of which a few of the heads have been cutted tat 
the r^der. 

He treats of angels, their mbstanoe. orders, oflwes. 
natures, habits, &c., — as if ho himself had been an old 
experienced angel ! 

Angels were not before the world ! 

Angels might have been before the woiid ! 

Aniels were created by God— They w^e created 
immediately by him — They were created m the Empynsaa 
sky — Thev were created in grace— •They were created in 
imperfect beatitude. Afler a severe cham of reasoninf he 
shows that angels are incorporeal compared to ua, but cor> 
poreal compared to God. 

An angel is composed of action and potentiah^ ; the 
more superior he is, he has the less potentiality. They 
have not matter properly. Every angel dUfers trom ano- 
ther angel in species. An angel is oTthe same species as 
a soul. Angels have not nativally a body united to them. 
They may assume bodies ; but they do not want to asaume 
bodies for themselves, but for us. 

The bodies assumed by angels are of thick air. 

The bodies they assume have not the natural virtnes 
which they show, nor the operations of life, but those 
which are common to inanimate things. 

An angel may be the same with a body. 

In the same body there are, the soul formeriy giving 
being, and operating natural operations; and the angM 
operating supernatural operations. 

Anffcb administer ana govern every corporeal creature, 

God, an angel, and the soul, are not contained in space, 
but contain it. 

Many angels cannot be in the same space. 

The motion of an angel in space is nothing else than 
different contacts of different successive traces. 

The motion of an angel is a succession of his different 
operations. 

His motion may be continuous and discontinuous as ho 
will. 

The continuous motion of an angel is necessary throvgh 
every medium, but may be discontinuous without a me- 
dium. 

The velocity of the motion of an angel is not according 
to the quantity of his strength, but according to his will. 

The motion of the illumination of an angel is three-fold, 
or circular, straight and oblique. 

In this account of the motion of an angel we are remind- 
ed of the beautiful description of Milton, who marks k br 
a continuous motion, 

* Smooih'Sliding without step.* 

The reader desirous of bein^ merry with Anuina's angels 
may find them in Martilus Scriblerus, in Ch. VJI., who 
inquires if angels pass firom one extreme to another widi 
out going through the mui(i/e 7 And if angels know things 
more clearly in a morning? How many angels can dance 
on the point of a very fine needle, without jostling one 
another ? 

AU the questions are answered with a subtilty and nicety 
of distinction more difficult to comprehend and rvmembcr 
than many problems in Euclid ; and perhaps a few of^ the 
best might still be selected for youth as curious exercises 
ofthe imdenitanding. However, a great part of these pe- 
culiar productions are \omdtd with the most trifling, irrevo- 
rend. and even scandalous discussions. Even Aquinaa 
could gravelv debate. Whether Christ was not an Henna- 
l^irodite ? Whether there are excrements in Paradise ? 
Whether the pious at the resurrection will rise with their 
bowels? Others again debated— Whether the angel Ga. 

briel appeared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a serpent* 
of a dore, of a man, or ofa woman? Dki he seem to bo 
young or old? In what dress was he? Was his ganaent 
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wlut0 or «r two cdoors? Wm hii linen clean or foul ? 
Did he appear in the mominff, noon, or evenine ? What 
waa the colour of the Yir^n Mary's hair ? Wu she ao- 
ouainted with the mechanic and liberal arts ? Had she a 
uorou^ knowledge of the Book of Sentences, and all it 
oontwna? that is, Peter Lombard's compilation from the 
worics of the Fathers, written 1200 years after her death. 
But these are only trifling matters ; thev also a^tated, 
Whether when during her conception tne Virgm was 
seated, Christ too was seated, and whether when she lay 
down, Christ also lay down ? The following question was 
a ftvourite topic for discussion, and thousands ch the acutest 
kigidans, through more than one century, never resolved 
It : < When a bc« is carried to market with a rope tied 
about its neck, which is held at the other end by a man, 
i^etber is the hog carried to market by the rope or the 
mmnV 

In the tenth century (says Jortm in his Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. V, p. 17,) after Ions and in- 
effectual controversy about the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, they at length universally agreed to strike 
a peace ! Yet it must not be iroaginea that this mutual 
moderation acd forbearance should be ascribed to the pru- 
dence and virtue of those times. It was mere ignorance 
and mcapacity of reasoning which kept the peace, and de- 
terred them from entering mto debates to wnich they were 
unequal! 

Lord Lyttleton in his Life of Henry II, lamenU the 
unhappy effects of the scholastic philosophy on the pro- 
gress or the human mind. The minds of men were turned 
fitxn classical studies to the subtilties of school divinity, 
yiA^xh Rome encouraged as more profitable for the main- 
tenance of her doctrines. It was a great misfortune to 
reli|^ and to learning, that men of such acute under- 
standing as Abelard and Lombard, who might have done 
mudi to reform the errors of the church, and to restore 
science in Europe, should have depraved both, by apply- 
ing their admirable parts to weave these cobwebs of sopnis- 
try, and to confound the clear simplicity of evangelical 
trutLs bj a false philosophy and a captious logic. 

FAMV coirrEMirxD. 

AD men are fond of glory, and even those philosophers 
who write against that noble passion prefix their namcB to 
their own works. It is worthy of observation that the au- 
thors of two rtUgUma books, universally received, have con- 
cealed their names from the world. The * Imitation of 
Christ' is attributed, without sny authority, to Thomas 
A'Kempis ; and the author of the < Whole Duty of Man' 
still remains undiscovered. Millions of their books have 
been dispersed in the christian world. 

To have revealed their nametf would haye given them 
as much worldly fame as any moralist has obtained— but 
they cootemnea it ! Their religion was the purest, and 
raised above all worldly passions ! Some profane writers 
indeed haye also concealed their names to great works, 
bitt their moiivet were of a very different cast. 

THE SIX FOLLIES Or SCIENCE. 

Nothing is so capsble of disordering the mtellects as an 
intense application to any one of these six things : the 
Ctuadrature of the circle ; the Multiplication of the Cube ; 
the Perpetual Motion ; the Philosophical Stone; Magic: 
and Judicial Astrology. In youth we may exercise our 
imagination on these curious topics, merely to convince us 
ef their impoesibility ; but it shows a great defect in jiid^- 
Dsnt to be occupied on them in an advanced a^e. ' It is 
proper, however,' Fontenelle remarks, * to apply one's self 
to these inquiries : because we find, as we proceed, many 
valuable discoveries of which we were before ignorant.' 
The same thought Cowley has applied, in an address to 
his asistreas, thu»— 



' Although I think ihnu never wih be found, 
Trt I^ reeolved to search for thee : 

The search itself rewards the pains, 
8o though the chyraist his great secret miss, 
(For neither it in art or nature is) 

Tet thinfs well worth his toil he gains ; 
And does his charire and labour pay 
WUh good unsought experiments by the way.* 



The same thought is in Donne. Perhaps Cowley did 
Bst suspect, that he was an imitator. Fontenelle could 
■oc have read either ; he struck out the thought by his 
ovB r dto ction ; it is very just. Glauber searaied long 



and deeply for the philosopher's stone, which though he 
did not bnd, yet in his researches he discovered a very 
useful purgmg salt, which bears his name. 

Maupertuis, in a little volume of letters written by hhn, 
observes on the PhUotophieal Stones that we cannot prove 
the impossibility of obtainmg it, but we can easily see the 
folly or those who employ their time and money in seeking 
for It. This price is too great to counterbalance the little 

f>robability of succeeding m it. However it is still a bant- 
inc of modem chemistry, who has nodded very affectioo- 
ateljr on it ! — Of the Perpetual Motion, he shows the im- 
possibility, at least in the sense in which it is generally 
received. On the Quadrature of the CireUf he says he 
cannot decide if this problem is resolvable or not : but he 
obseryes, that it is very useless to search for it any more ; 
smce we have arrived by approximation to such a point of 
accuracv, that on a large circle, such as the orbit which 
the earth describes round the sun, the geometrician will 
not mistake by the thickness of a hair. The quadrature 
of the circle is still, however, a favourite game of some 
visionaries, and several are stUl imagining tnat they have 
discovered the perpetual motion ; the Italians nidk-name 
them matio perpetuo ; and Bekker tells us of the fate of one 
HaHmann ofLeipsic, whowas in such despair at having 
passed his life so vainly, in studying the perpetual motion, 
that at length he became himself one in the long letter of 
Erasmus, by means of the fatal triangle ; that isTbe hanged 
hiinself ; for the long letter of Erasmus is the Greek jsAt ^, 
which is imagined to bear some resemblance to the sus- 
pension of an unlucky mortal. 

IMITATOaS. 

Some writers, usually pedants, imagine they can supply 
by the labours of industry the denciencies of nature. It is 
recorded of Paulus Manutius, that he frequently spent a 
month in writing a single letter. He affected to imitate 
Cicero. But although he has painfully attained to some- 
thing of the elegance of his style, he is still destitute of the 
native graces of unaffected composition. He was one of 
those whom Erasmus bantered in his C^eeromanos, so 
slavishly devoted to Cicero's style, that they ridiculously 
employed the utmost precautioiui when they were seized by 
a Ciceronian fit. The Aosoponvs of Erasmus tells us ef 
his devotion to Cicero ; of his three indexes to all his words, 
and his never writing but in the deed c^ night ; emptojriag 
months upon a few lines, and his religious venerauon Sac 
words, with his total indifference about the sense. 

Le Brun, a Jesuit, was a single instance of suck unhap- 
py imitation. He was also a Latin poet, and his theuief 
were religious. He formed the extravagant project of sub> 
stituting are&'giotts Virgil and Ovid merely by adapting 
his wonts to their titles. His Christian Virgd consists, like 
the Pagan Virgil of Eclogues, Oeorgies, and of an £pie of 
twelve tKwks, with this difference, that devotional subjects 
are substituted for fabulous ones. His epic is the IpuSaacL 
or the pilgrimage of Saint Ipnatius. His Christum Ovid 
is in the same taste ; every thing wears a new face. The 
EjMes are pious ones ; the Fa^ are the six days of the 
Creation ; the Elegies are the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; 
a poem on the love of Ood is substituted for the Art <(flove ; 
and the history of some Conversions supplies the place of 
the JMetamorfmses? This is much in the stvle of those 
who haye projected the subktitution oS a family Shakspeare? 
A poet of far different character, the viegani Sannaaarius, 
has oone much the same thing in his poem J)e partu Fir- 
ginus. The same servile imitation of ancient taste appears. 
It professes to celebrate the birth of Christ, yet his name 
is not once mentioned in it ! The Virgin herself is styled 
spes deontm ! The hope of the Gods : The Jneamctien 
\m predicted by IVoleuK— Viririn, instesd of consulting the 
sacred writings, reads the Sylnlline oraeles I Her attend- 
ants are Dryads, Nereids, &c. This monstrous mixtura 
of polytheism, with the mysteries of Christianity appeared 
in every thing he had about him. In a chapel at one of his 
country seats he had two statues placed at his tomb, Apollo 
and I^Iinerva ; catholic piety found no difficulty in the |ve- 
sent case, as well as in innumerable others of the same 
kind, to inscribe the statue of Apollo with the name of i3»> 
vid, and that of Minerva with the female one t^Judiih! 

Seneca, in his 114th Epistle, gives a curious hterary 
anecdote of that sort of imitation by which an inferior mind 
becomes the monkey of an original writer. At Rome, when 
Sallust ynia the fashionable writer, short sentemc«a^vn«(ia^ 
mon words, and an (Akvone \>T«N\v<f ^^wvct^ k^«^«^%.% «» 
many aleganciet. Anunma, ^Vvo^x^»v^ ^^\aiftxjrj tR^^ 



CURIOSITIES OF 



Pimw Win, puduUj libaimd id iniiUU Sdlou. Ei> 
■ f M Bi mhtrk uc nn in SalluB tm rro^ueni in Amm- 
tiiB, ud, at CDUnii, villnul Ibc i»Utb ilul bKlBced 8al- 
bu to aJnot Uisu. Wbu nmc nliinil}' uoiler ihs pan ol 
Am iml hHtdriu. tbe minor ue auct bin ran t£it€ with 
t rioiciilaa uiietf. Sronu ulib HTsnl 
■HTils iSeetioa of AmuMiui, vbich hbbi i 
m ORce had of JahoMii, bf th> undkctnung herd of I 



•dwUhlboD. U lb* dinoTCbun 

..—^ „ ^„=_ _^.-. '..._-., ,,- „,^^-^ 

igiuh J 
HmuhiludGi ind in Field- 
fa^ IJBC, ToMhMipmliKtxIiiKHebuiirdiiBwkihin 
tt* aothar caald •«« — yter. To inch liienir Fchsci. 
ttmpljFsf Phiipif HteadoolQ ooc wha pndsd hinneir 
«a jaUliBt Iba boCm or tb* lubiimsik, may' be applin) : 
<IpnCvtb*mgbti^tlBlMndlf Kno Oh boK »»■- 
U d Ail JmiltiiBi triba nut be daonrd le Auv Ibe &U 
rf SiEoi lUboH M ha o«U iaiatioo tlVafi, ud C»w> 
IhofM bi bi* «B^ huoMBj of Pope. 

TstU ibwebBUitora I BDMtppljuAnbbnuMcdots. 
Ska 8Md, ODB of Mib— et** aimuiaiM, wbra iniliiig 
wbat Ae BiophM 4ietil»di critd sol br wj </ idointioa 
— BlawdbeQadtbeb*«ter«at«! HaboiMI tpproml of 



It pan <f ibe iupirwd puMte. Tbs eonequTnce 
wH, tbat Ebo Sud bcna M Ihok hioMcIf h irr«l i pro- 
phet u the mular, and look una hinuelf [o imitale ibe 
Keraa BCoordmg to hie bncj; tni ihe imiietor ^ hira^ 
MiTiBlB tnmbh, ud odj eecefwd with Ue bj blbiij to 
Vt ham, and eoleiiiBlT ■weeriiic ha muld nerer inia 
IMUM Ihe Kona, far whkJi he wu ae^Ua Ood Vd 



•> ban been a man mrr afnublo . . 

BcaenaCnai canAdlj cslleelai hi* tsa ■»!(. 
taa boaated of the grtal actkaa he hu doK for hn 
bicauai then ■* bo nnilj id enllini in Ihe 

~'gr of hie age, lh«B(h be certiinlT wi 



la beajt cf the doubCH ; hia, laBfijkh aboot th« ao^ 
ad dalarour eiprclatnoa. IVtaean proper for Iba 
a, for ibe bar, aH fer ibe pulpil, mhtrt m ban lai- 
D nod, and naj awake a quarter of aa boar aAer, 
■nugh to bad afiia tba tbrtad of the diacouraa. It 
—nrj to apeak bAet ihia naanar ta judfea, wboa ■ 
a draign, right or wnng, to indaie to nnm hii 



ooiGAf liDHaOjptt.' a> the detfca and befaMa do. 

'Aa toCmro,! am of the -"i-— -m opnai dial, leaia- 
■Bc aioraud, be had DO peal nature paila. Be waa a 
(ood cilnBa, of an abUe aatin, aa all fat hear; ■<■ 
—ipmt ttgaanmra an Iba worda ■ the ori^aal, aaaa 
lag parbapa broad joken, fbr Cicrro waa aol &l>—aacbH 
be waa, nnaltj are ; but gtrrti to eaaa, aad bad a mi^tj 
riian of taoilj and ambilka. Nailber do I kao* bow ta 
eicaae him far lhiDkiB| bia pBeby fit to bo pablJAit 
1^ m great inpeilaclKB lo wiila ill ncaea : Ml it )• ai 
HBperfeclioa Delia be ablo ts jadge how aaww ll iy bad 
maeawtraoflhe ghxy of hie naBe. For arbal oommm 
hia ttoqueaee, thai B lotaOj out of eoa^ianaoD, aad I b» 
bero wu] Deter be equalled. 

Aprelaee, bdag Ibe ealnDee ta a book, it u rf i bvita 

of the intrnor. I have ohaorred, that liiilaiaij nadeia 
dup erer theea liuh elaborate ampa aj liaaa. TbokAai 
(XDudcr ihcBi a> Bo Dianf P*|ee bai, wfeail bi^ banar 
b* emp^Qjni in the additica of a pictneaqpe ac^H, ^ a 
iFpderlciieriDiheirDOTola. FornjpBft,1alwan|alb« 
aBU-crnent from a pnTaee, be k kAwuOj ^ ri nlM^ 

loT a pigF DT two. A prefaee la fre q ufOj a wpatior aaaa- 
prwilna to the work itaelT; lor, iaat before tbo d^ ef 

joh™oa, it had been aeoatoBwRh — — — ^- "-^ 

for tfa« dflpartiaeoi of tbair work Ih 



Wbalanr wsrr tbe tea ihU of Cicero, of which few 
haveeoaHdvwD loni, it ie cetlaio IhuCicemwia in in- 
valerata po»i« ; and br nemt to ban bom more rtadj' j 
wbh IbaiB than with reparieea. Hr aaid to a aenator, who 
waa ihe aoa of a Iwkir, ' Rem an otigiMi.' Yoo ban 
Uocbed ihe thmc with ahaipoeaa. To the aoa of a cook, 
* £fs fnfBt tiU jm /cneii.' Tkc incioita pmiii i im«l 
aae* and fufw like dJu, iriiich aUudci lo tb« Lalin a- 
ear, cook, beaidea ibe ambij^ilj of jwr, which appboa to 
ArarfAur lam — jut. A Sicilian unActed of hein^ a Jew, 
attenpud la get ihe the cauia of Verm iota hia own 
baads ; Cicero, who knew Ehal be wv a cirature of ihe 

rat culprit, oppiiaed him, obaerring, ' What haa a Jew lo 
■jth (wiaca fleah?' Tbe Romana called a boar pig 
Bfrrra. 1 regret lo affonl i reapeclable aulhonly fv fi^ 
lauaicpunai but lo have degrajded hia adveraariea bjauch 
paltj peraofuliliea, odIj ptotea Ihat Cicem'a lane waa 

Then ia aoniething rery original in Montagoe'a eeiH 
avra of tbia great Ban. Coltoo, ihe Frenchinan'a Irasda- 
•or, baa not ill expreaaed Ihe peeohaiiiiea of hia author, 





be capaUe of finUung a book. 

On a nr^ nlegaiil prrlan prcCieil lo aa ill- wiiRca book, 
it waa vbeerndQiat Ihejougdl never id bare ouHacvidfr,- 

were allowable, for they wen na d/Um. 

Ia preface! an iffecled haughliDeM or an aflccted bo- 
mifny an like dnpieable. There ia a deficienl dipulj ia 
Robcrlaon'i ; but ihe haughtineea ia now to oor pnrwiee. 
Thiaii called by the Fruch • La Margf IHttr^t; Iba 
nrlr ponpoaity of bitature. Jt ia aoBeliBea aaed hf 
' '- - — iceedod ntheirfir' ^ — i.n- j.. 



' vitHj Id Goafeaa ihe Iculh, hii waj of whdng and Ihat 



MtakaiBtbagi 
■ of Kk aad OMin 
«M. Wbealbai 
iaa pvaldeal Iba n 



hered and loot in the prepara- 



uaghulariDd j for be UDOtTel cocneta ve argiuBecn 
1 aerre ta hn parpoae, and the raaeon tbat ahonld pro- 
lyhelplshneethe kaoti wonU aaoe. FarBia,iite 



aaly deored tn become m 



•a thai give Oa ft» ffearfa 



if.r' Tiuli'i'- fir DM raGafabi hia barren labm&a. h A 

liiiH'ely ' Bketi^' he trib aa, 'becaaldpea 

.. n ibolderiiTTikeaaa well aa more debeamwuiB, 

■ : dnadt dti dmgtT BfwhSng lee wM, aad bah 

ty. Thia ia pure milk cocnpared (o Ibe gafl ia 
i>. ;,'■' 'lohii pDema. There be tella na, 'Ibalallaat 
ii. li-i' i.,i.cp the trailer lotaBrel Arml Whalhebaa da- 
Btrored would, prtib^y eooogfa, hare been better reccnad 
by the jTrut eiajori(j( oftradm. But be haa alwaje aw* 
kvrtihi ilapiMd (Arir t ji iii i iii.' Theae prefaeca nnnd 
one of Ihe prtltgi roIiMi, praft«*a with a bolmel! aa Bt 
jFTfiBa entitlea the tea to hie Venion aflhe Sn ri p tiHea. 
Tbcae arwrd prffata w^T IvTiuerlr veiy commoD ia tba 
aga of bloraiT ccailnferay ; for half the ba 
tbor toaaiitad Ibes, either m n ' ' 
radr, to tba atlacba «f hi* «f 



LITERATURE. 



mjimotf. 

Fidkr inlh qMlat hamoyr obMtnt ■» iBDini— < Ab 
IbbU i> » MGHMij i^Umam and do inpedimmt al ■ 
bg^ueaiitiB tk« na* mm*, wlwwo iba cunacm cT 
Ui inw an IXBed /■ptdiiNiita. Wdhoin ihu, > Urga 
aBllwtiabal>liU>TriothinIiuuIlkdiia tsdinoi Uw nadcr 
llMrtiEk I uuuft» tbH« ■ m luj kind of Jeiroini which 
M (^ /adM : '•hto ■chotan (lik« (dden which nnlj hue 
Ihi hon^i h*eU) nibfala but U th« UtUet, which uo o>J<« 
lilnnM, wtfiiWiM tha body of tha bodi. Bui Ibaush the 

[.m iiiiiii ■ II ' V '" -"-J ■' .' - 

m thon,) pi^ U ■> tha *nwT ibo '" " *--=-* 
tfcwii f . M_ d i nda wnw n »diijlMi | 



FrniM aad notam diapula h>n triocn on tha ub. 
jaMsf ifaapnfcnDca to ba e™ la iba UKHnn, or tha mo- 
dana. Ta* csatroienj gfParrmidl and Boilw) nahaa a 






ro^ WotloB. Th« liLanrjr world wu peilereit ud tir- 
•i wi^ (hi* diapolo, wbwb at lungih lai mio the handi oT 
■■ilairi mil ifDOnim. Swifi'a ' BaiUf oTthsBDok),' 
hvhB imnaiihla Toin of Iwea uiin, icemi tg ha,*e lud ihii 
■ pMttcbad rairii.' Ysl, gunlj.uhiid baga bsuai tTibw 
■aid ind uourd coDtmsniiii htd ncTsr diagncod the 
NfaUicoriaUan. TheadTiceoT Sidcuiui Apt^hniiiii* 

nqM(, ud Iba modanu wilboul niiji. 

(1 |«d«iin I ilia iliiiaii iii 1 1 tin hiiift *o 0*mt Sua, (nmj I 
a* aiproot njriolf t) whteh, in raUof, dsconr tha beaptj- 

r iBila tir i l irnin nfr ItBmnaipnMiaabeuttirDllifiuidfiil. 
A Gnak poat wiau duTWripliod Tor a atilua ol 
Mioba- 

Tka Goda, Omi Urlog , tunwd ma la MODa ; 
PruiuIsa,lhHn Mooa, n«Med n>u> lUe. 
P.CoiBiura, iplcaimgwriUrof LatiDTana, BajBoflha 
^^orabolUrd}, 

ricnm, jnuni nm par UquMum mlma. 

hFLlEB, and awlnu i.^nHT In liquid aii! 

Toitura, in mddreaiing Cardinal Richeliau, uja,^ How 

Bidi non aflaciinf ia it la haar oae'i preiiaa Iroon ibi 

ihafdujicaplt, Ibanrrom thai of iba /mWi. 



ona aTDpalh; of two loran. A priacM* ii nlatsigtokec 






jDuthTuI hean by wako moTad 
id loved ma — bimliaw, and loi 
n ailraTagant alill \ ha laji an 

lUlj u>iuhcr, ihatl di 



I*waDdllof«lb«i 
inuwhubeforaUDXid 

old Fraucb poalf PichoUf m hit imitati 

li'i Filli da Sciro, haa thia ingeiuoua Ihoufhl 



—^a otafltcl ofbaauljr and br 



ir ii deacribod l^ a pnt^ 



' Si ramour aa nwDnk, on dhka, la nlct I 
Et Ii la nun aimoii, on la paladroU abiaL 
ITLoia wan driol, wa ihouM lh|nk bim bai 
If Pcuh could ^ora, ba would be piaund tb 
Tba aama lortr eaoianu at lan|tta ihu bia miatr 



IS adiIiiu k nih EoaaoibU ) 
, «( pour t'Buue dea plemL* 



Itwu laid i/Palrooiue, that ba wai 
poralj impura : pva, becBUae of hia aljli 
cauae of hia obaeanitiea. 

Qtian oiiila .' ount poiidev - ia I ' 

waa amplojed to charactariia a con 

How tendarlj doaa Taaao, in one aaiM, daocribo Ui (S» 
do! Bomudi love and aamucbmodaaiy! 

■ Bnma aaaai, pcco apaia. nslU cUade. 
Anaiqiuiila T«na, whidi Hooli anoraly y aww cwr ■ 
hia vanica, but which Fairfu'i fioac fbclinf pmami l 

' Ha, ftall oTbaabralnaia and mxh, 

Lovad miicb, bofad Unle, awl daibadnu^' 
Itwaaaaidofan anjidHlBiBrtTait, that to jadga bjrib* 
ajeitdid not want apaach; lot Ihii cal]P could be dBU«M4 
bf Iha ctr. 

Kanca Hpailar; dlvlioelimnonchledl; 

Ne manca queno ucoc, 8'agU occhi cndK. 

Pemollbaa varj poaiicallj infinmad na, thai ibiu^ 



TUa ia wriUen b^ a nwdem Latin poai ; but ia m Plu- 
t*Rb, m tha comptnaoo rf An>to]ihui(a and McBtndec ^ 
•Intbaeoaodiaaof Mnaiidaribuiii anatunl and diaiM 
■b. i> tf il procaadad iroB that laa wbara Veoua look her 
lira.' Tha baaiMifid thou|hl, obaartaa Momoye, haa 
boan anpto y ed by aaren or eight modara wrilan. 

paBta, bii liatpHBl^ a bappj thoaght. Aa Una on aKgtr ! 
• iwiib AitlbeleTaeity octhu pawincaddbaapantat ila 
bil appaiiinca, ao Ibat il night injure but sua : aa in the 
csni m Ibi baa, wbooa ating ia dcstraj ad l!? arar it the 

AriMflMtta aajra of a beaulj, that aba aaemed ai«r 
biWiliW wiea rfraaiiil ; yat not fan beautilid wban imfreB- 
ad. or Wa baainiaa ba aaya, ' ibay yielded I« tha Oracei 

llaue bai IbtM two 
tailarhUy — 

■ C* pottraH reaamble b la belli 



>e and pwntod tnaa on iba par> 



ill ponrak, my lUr, Ihr naetaUaaca 1 ••■ 
DHaAla ebarmir k la— Jual Ukelbaa '. 

AAwcbpaM WiadanUyai^MwitkaiB 



It hai bean otual ta poela to aay, that rivara Bow lo OOB- 
vey their trihutai^ ilreami to tha aaa. Thia figiiiii tiiiin 
• marktfiubjaeHDB nnnadctfeniiaeiothsptirioIiiiTaHo; 
and he baa inganioiuly aaidafiha rirarPa, becanaa tt'tM 



Tberv ia aooe prababiUty that thia ait oi „ 
Chioi, where il waa prictiied tor« barore it waaki 
Europe. Sons European iraveller might baaain. 
Ihe hut. That the Bomana did not praniBa tba an rf 
prinling euuial hui aiciia our aiUDBhmani, Dice tbaji 
realty poeaaaaad iha art, and may bo raid to baae ewred 

man alereotypaa, or printing immovaable ijrpea with a4tck 
Qmj atamped their poUcry. Row in daily |ini ripB| lb« 
art, though confined lo ihia objaci, il did not occur M a* 
innnioua a peinila lo print their litcrarv woiba,^iM.««dil{] 
ta%e accavotad (iH. TMaai-wiaaMA^KKiii M M * iM l l i 



CURIOSITIES OF 



diOM moomremetices which attended its 
Or perfauM thej did not care to deorive to la»e a body af 
their tcribM oT their business. Not a hint oTthe art itself 
^mears in their writin£S. 

When first the art of printing was discovered, they only 
made use of one side of a leaf; they had not yet found out 
the expedient of impressing the other. Specimens of these 
«arly printed books are in his Majesty's and Lord Spen- 
cer's kbreries. Afterwards they thou^tofpastinc the blank 
•ides, which made them appear like one leaf. Their blocks 
were made of soft woods, and their letters were carred ; 
but frequently breaking, the expense and trouble of carrinc 
and gluing new letters suggested our moveable types, which 
hare produced an almost miraculous celerity m this art. 
Our modem stereotype consists of entire pages in solid 
blocks of metal, and, not being liable to break uke the soft 
wood at first used, is profitab^ employed for works which 
require to be perpetually reprinted. Printing in canred 
blocks of wood must have greatly retarded the nrogreas of 
universal knowledge : for one set of types could only have 
produced one work, whereas it now serves for hundreds. 

When their editions were intended to be curious, they 
«autled to print the first letter of a ciiapter, for which thev 
left a blank qiace, that it might be painted or illuminatea, 
to the fancy of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes of 
these Mrly times nave been fbond vdiere these letters are 
wanting^ as they neriected to have them printed. 

The initial carved letter, which is generally a fine wood- 
cut, among our printed books, is evidently a remains or 
imitation of these ornaments. Amongthe very earliest books 
printed, which were religious, the Poor Man's BiUe has 
wooden cuts in a coarse style, without the least shadowing 
or crossing of strokes, and these thev inelegantly daubed 
tyver with colours, which they termed iUiraiinating, and sold 
at a cheap rate to those who coukl not afford to purchase 
eostly missals, elegantly written and painted on vellum. 
Speomens of these rode efforts of illununated prints may 
be seen in Stnitt's Dictionary of Engravers. The Bodleian 
Ebrary possesses the originals. 

In the productions of early printing may be distinguished 
the various splendid editions they made of Primen or 
J^rayer-6odbs. They were embellished with cuts finished 
in a most elegant taste ; many of them were ludicrous, and 
several were obscene. In one of them an angel is repre- 
sented crowning the Virgin Mary, and God the Father 
himself asnstine at the ceremou]^. Sometimes St Michael 
is overcoming Satan ; and sometimes St Anthony is attack- 
ed by various devils of the most clum5y forms— not of the 
grotesque and timber family of Callot ! 

Printing was gradually practisod throughout Europe from 
the year 1440 to 1500. Caxton and his successor Wynkyn 
db Worde, were our own earliest printers. Caxton was 
a vreahhy merchant, who in 1464, being sent by Edward IV 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with die Duke of Burcun- 
dy, returoed to his country with this invaluable art. Not- 
withstanding his mercantile habits he possessed a literary 
taste, and hut first work was a translation from a French his- 
torical miscellany. 

The tradition of the Devil and Dr Faustus was derived from 
the odd circumstance in which the Bibles of the first printer. 
Fust, appeared to the world. When he had discovered 
this new art^ and printed off a consideraUe number of co> 
pies of the bible, to imitate those which were commonly sold 
m Mss, he undertook the sale of them at Paris. It was his 
nterest to conceal tlus discovery, and to pass off his printed 
copies for mss. But as be was enabled to seD his bibles at 
sixty crowns, while the other scribes demanded five hundred, 
this raised Universal astonishment ; and still more when he 
produced oopiei as fast as they were wanted, and even k>w- 
ered his price. The uniformity of the copies increased 
wonder. Informations were given in to the magistrates 
agunst him as a magician ; and in searching his lodgings 
a great number of copies were found. The red ink. and 
Fust's red ink is peculiarfv briSiant ; which embelliahed his 
copies was said to be his blood : and it was solemnly adjudg- 
ed that he was in league with the devil. Fust was at 
length obfiged, to save himself from a bonfire, to reveal his 
art to the Parliament of Paris, who discharged him fivm all 
pro s ec u tion in ooiwideration of this useful inventioo. 

When the art of printing was established, it became the 
glory of the earned to be correctors of the press to eminent 
printers. Physicians, lawrers, and bishops themselves, oc- 
cupied this department. The priutors then added frequent- 
ly to their name those of the correctors of the press \ and 



were then valued acoofding to the abalilies off 
corrector. 

The prices of books in these times were coBi Me red at 
oUect worthy of the animadversioos of the highest poiwe 
This anxiety in favour of the studious, appears from apri 
legeof Pope Leo X , to AMus Manutms wr printing Var 
dated ISfiS, signed Cardinal Bembo. Aldus is exhorted 
put a moderate price on the work^ lest the Pope slw 
withdraw the |»ivilege, and accord it to others. 

Robert Stephens, one ol the early printers suipaiseH 
correctness those who exercised the samejpro fo sa i o n . I 
said that to render his editions immacolate, he boBf 
the proob in public places, and generously recompsM 
those who wwe so fortunate as to detect any enrmta. 

Plantin, though a learned man, is more fiunoos as a pri 
or. His printing-oflice daims our admiration : it was « 
of the wonders df Europe. This grand buiUi^ was < 
chief ornameitf of the city of Antwerp. Magnincent in 
stradure, it presented to the spectator a countless nnnl 
of presses, cnaracters of all figures and all sizes, matn 
to cast letters, and aH other printing materials ; which Bi 
let assures us amounted to immense sums. 

In Italy, the three Manutii were more solicitoos of c 
rectionsand ilhistratioos than of the beauty of their printii 
It was the character ^ the scholar, not of the pnnler, 
which they were ambitious. 

It is much to be regretted that our publisbert are not E 
rary men. Among the learned printers formerly a bi 
was valued because it came from the presses of an Ak 
or a Stephens and even in our time the names of Bow; 
and Dodsley sanctioned a work. Pehsson in his histori 
the French academy tells us that Camusat was selected 
their bocAseller, fitmi his repuution for publishing osily 
luable works. He was a man of some htereture and gi 
sense, and rarely printed an indifferent work ; vrben 
were young I recollect that we always made it a rale to p 
chase his publicaticms. His name was a test of the go 
ness of the work. A publiriier of this character woaldlM 
the greatest utility to the literary world ; at home he wo 
induce a number of ingenious men to become audiors, fi; 
would be honourable to be inscribed in his catalogue ; t 
it would be a direction for the continental readcv. 

So valuable an union of learning and printing did i 
unfortunately, last. The printers of the seventeenth c 
tury became lesscharmed with glory than with gain. Tl 
correctors and their letters, evinced as little delicacy 
choice. 

The invention of what is now ealled the Italic letter 
printing was made by Aldus Manutius, to whom learn 
owes much. He observed the man^ inconveniences resi 
ing from the vast number of a66ret'UilMm«, which were tl 
so firequent among the printers, that a book was difficnl 
understand : a treatise was actuallv written on the ail 
reading a printed book, and mis aiidreased to the learw 
He contrived an expedient, by which these abbreviati 
might be entirely got rid of, and yet books suffer little 
crease in bulk. This he effected by introducing wh« 
now called Italic letter, though it formerly was distinguis] 
by the name of the inventor, hence called the Aldme, 

ERRATA. 

Besides the ordinary erratoy which happened in printii 
work, othere have been purposely commuted that the m 
ta may contain what is not permitted to afipear in the b 
of the work. Wherever tne Inquisition had any pov 
particularly at Rome, it was not aUowed to employ 
word fatum, or fata, in any book. An author, desiroo 
using the latter word adroitly invented this sdvnne : be I 
printed in his book /acta, and, in the errata^ he put fbr/s 
read/ala. 

Scarron has done the same thing on another occasi 
He had composed some verses, at the head of which 
placed this dedication—^ ChtiUemette, Ckiewme de 
Sour ; but having a quarrel with his nster he malirioi 
put into the errata^ instead of Chienmede ma Sour, read 
Cfttenne dt Saw. 

Lully at the close of a bad prologue said, the word 
dv prologuf was an enatitm^ it should have been j( du j 

In a book, there was printed U dode Mont, A wag 
into the errata, for U dode Morel, read U doetew Mt 
Thift Morel was not the first doetew not doeU, 

When a fanatic published a mystical work full of m 
telligihle raptures, and which he 'entitled Acs DeSom 
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Wl» Dm widw of u idlo (Bd inparfacl book endsd 
vafa Um iBod phrua of atev ilndiJinuIiir, one ilUred il 



Ai lb* don dTi hHt book, the ulhor u uni 
iWvwdriMii — A»a put Ihji aoioDi th« si 



irTMa,wiIh 



Flub 

hlb«Tnrl& 
hSTDTllKMi 



ibh book* — iKuB U no End I 

II. 'h il ■ Ihm ueUTO, oV ITS pijn, and II 
bi| u firnca of li psfFi ! Tbg adilnr, ft 
paia Monk, iaibnu u Ihu * nry Hiioui mHO induced 
•■■ u iiailinrtn tlu Uik : la it u, bti ka, to luraull 
taart^bMVfA""- HxumxHiiIkktllHDanl.toniia 
*i tuit of I^ <nak, «ii|ilBfaif two nrj imlicioiia friiidi i 
Iht fall bdbn il ■*■ pri*t*d, iy dnnchinf the vf in » 
li^Hl, BDil hanag ndwod iliD » nxat niiaUa Bais, nn- 
irndHian] pwU ilnfibl*: Ihn Kcood, in nblitnni the 



^■■liM gr8*14D h* wu oblicKl cuefully u irpenue thi 
mkt iBtf to fonfl Ikai luiful&r lint of the uundan t<f print 
n ndur 11m nduaiKa oCllis Deril. AU Iha he reluei ii 



Enalum; uhI 



A Toiiata enMnmttj rued bei< 
hnfrqMa VA17 lui^tblebut kcc 
ttreiicBttl emHaa cDiuequrnc^* 
FlftidT -rW. two leii^™ c.ilici.i. 
fkiiBiblood>tcdl>TAbnh*niEc<:hi 

Fkn^j, Ifcio tutor applied u> him the third tod MUi Trrvri 
rffte iniMfc ehtplorrf Si Mittbew, which he printrd in 
Lite. Tor. 3. ^wl nifai/ttfiinui n ocULn/rUr^ (w, 
'nA*a ■Bocvtoteo Hon nda. Vrr. 6. £^'uvprimi(m 

OCV14/riofru Ifei. EccbellnaHH npi^iu hu reply fay iccnv- 
■I FlsTipij of BO runvMt crime cocntniticd in thj< ptu- 
tfi ■— — p— r '" — -~" the ueiw) icit at ihe Ennf*' 
M, *■< iariaMj In rejoet t word, while he supplied ilii 
Ifanly uMbr unqwiuoiwiK.' Tku crime, ei. 
Himliil vilh kB Ike nrvlonce of u vipr deciiimer, 
^a with ■ fimdU mo«lioB. FliTifnj'i monJi are 
>a4oA, Bod kie rvputattoa orertumed bj a homd impu- 
teiL Vot all tkii terriUe reproach ii only foonded on an 
£n«B>.' Tk*wboloan» frooilheprinK-r hinnin... 
twfland tba jtntfctttrofthe word Oalnlo hare 
' " -■ ' ''he happened tu touch ■ line 

-- '— ^-^■' _He publiihal 

n^/jjif™" 

Oaeof Ike •!■• •frefiiiiii of 

-•ik ii*liw iif lhii"'ii|«lii, iij rti itiii V HiiboHT 
*dAf wpirwt M ded nery (heet ai it panrd thniu|h 
fc fTMi : uJ, to the amauBent of the *«U, lh« work rt. 

pi^tfM, ■ order (0 ftn the true ten. The book makn 
• Haaol ffeo nac o with then patchn : and the hem. 

s^ai mrt called in, aad nolcni aitenpti made 10 lup- 
inmk; afaw Mill renain Tor iho ripturei of the btblicil 

»»m«gTt>Mnai— aBttoonnidi fcr a mere bonk DfMun- 
4n ? no ««fU wa* hinhtir aoiiued at the bull aC the 
•dHal ha* ptoliid 10 the fini njunw, whii 
^■eHoa al pnrton who bt reprialiiii the wo 
■te tan akacMka ■ lb* Utt. 

I Gihiopic 



W."' 



■entsDce Ann ' and he ihall be thj LoaD,' 
ind he ihall be thy Ft»L,' (Narr.) It ii laid 



7^ vwrv Bibti ; rnin the erratum in the bile la ibelOlh 
Cbap.i^Sl Luke, in which, ' Parable of the KiiKyani,' ia 
printed ' Parable oTthe Vvirgw.' It waa printed a HIT, 

at the ClamdDa prca*. 



recorded in the unaie of 



archbiKhop to lay one uf the 
piny oTSiiiiouert that wai 

Hfrbtrt Crofl Med to co. . 
our Engliah Clauiu, an rFprioled bj the bookaellan. It 

l^itnli^^ally. The fine de^iplion by MeDiide dT Ihn 
PauTheon^ ' lEvraeLV freal,' n"t bein|f undentucd by Ihe 
bbKkhead, waa prinTed jvmWy grr^- Swdi'a own e^iliuo 
of' Ihv CiiyShoner,' hai'old icHEithnb,' Aiiua ■ Ivo 
■yllaUaa, but modum printen, who had loat Ihe ruhl prr^ 
ounciiiKn, hare acA« ai oh lyllable i and Ihen to com- 
plete the metre, baia fuiited in ' aehei vill throb.' Thui 
what Ihe psel and Ihe linguin wiah to prcaerio la altered, 
aod finally loat. 

It appeara by a calcultlion awule by Ihe priotir of Su»- 
hb'i edilioo of Shakipeare, that every octaTO pace of that 
workileit BndnMei,ei»laiBiiM80diiiinetpieceaaraKtal; 
which in a iheet imniuil to 41,880— ine mitplaciii oT an* 
onn oT which would ineijiably came a blunder !— Withiku 
curiMM Tacl before u>, ih 

10 be pardoned than the f 

eyeo/certaincriuoha. 

Whether inch a mirac 



rsj; 



Swflend the jtnt (ctttr < 
Mfl^ WBKB4H BOt Btan 

»*g blMr Id do away the in 



and wai aa nearly realii«-d aa vt p^-rhapa peeiible: lov 
mai^iiliccnl edition uT An Luriui/m of Cauocni, by DoBi 
JozeSooia, in 181T. Thiaamaleiir niartd noprodifaEty 
of cot and labour, and flatTcrcd himHlfll.at by the aaMit- 
ance of Didot, not a linfle lypognphical error ahoold ka 
found m that iplmdid Tnlume. But an error wat after- 
■aidi diKovered in XHnr of Ihe ropier, occaamied byoM 
of Ihe Irllera in the word Lmlara haTing eol miaplaced 
dunn* Ihe woikuiKofono of the ' "" ' 



One of the mnel rrmarkabte coMjilainla oa laaATA ia 
thai of Edw. Leigh, ipHndcd to hii curioua IraaiiM • oa 
Religion and leamiag.' Il MMii'i of two folio ptgcti ia 
a >er* minule character, and eihihiK an incalculable nma. 
ber otprinlera' bhinden. > We hiire nM,' he layt, • Phui> 

apoeify Ihe dlieferl errata ; fal're inirrpunctioBr therii are 

aryll^loomncb.one leller fiv annther ; wordi paitcJ 

be aetered ; worda mirplafed; """ ' ' — >--- 
Ae.> Thia unlbrtunale folia wa 




^« e«y (OOd^BBomd reaeon — 'They who pnnled 
ta aHk (Md BOt tead, and we could Hit print ; Ihe* 
b>^ M, a^ «■ hripod Ifaem, aa the bha) hclpa the 

A j i lli'a aridair ia Gemany, while a new edition of 
fc BMo wo fiia«m| at her kntiae, one nighi took an op- 
q^Myrfyi iaw thooflee, loaher that mtence of 



toek oat Ihe Iwo fir 







ad >nliTii 


rd their libo.. 




Throdoeiiu Gan ha. 




xcrib«] 


Sillua IV. 




iljiiofiofthebOBkofAria. 


]|leonlheNal<ire<^J^ 




than Ike price of the biDd. 


(, which 


Don him. 


faihe 








wlthkudeanplainBoflha 
«> wai a. litS. BECoaafia 


eileclof 


hirpalroua; 


nJT 



Ariaolo, ia prenenlini hii OrlaiKia Fuhooa ta lb* Caifi^ 



CURIOSITIES OF 



"vrVrtBch' 



gnlifiW with Iha bitur anuB if— 
-pigliaUlJBtiiatli'mmir Whwai^ 

" iblM Muffl 

«oruiii Duplcii, wboae psD wu 
■dead nnua, jmeniaa hti book Lo Iba Duk* d'£p«iiiB, 
diii Meimu, tuTBiaf 10 Uw Pgpa'i NuneiD, win wu 
jt— >, w>T emratlT tidaimat— ' Ctdtdii '. oM wuiii ar 
s n Ikn oDUt, il due ua ben UnlM In Iubm 1' 

TbnHo, ■£• uitBi MHbor oTllw Scusot, hina| «- 
InnfudT pniMd • pcnoa et ruk, vbo •fiormnk mf- 
pcMad 10 bg nadsMmiit cfaulofiuoB, propiHj eUptiTeil 
u pas In a lolanA raoatatkn of hia amr. A nrj di^ 
ftnat cooduel Iron tbti of Dupleii, wha dnji ipqha 
■MlTor^DaadMunnl oTFniica ix > littb pUca ba 
UUabvhmdnU: but ifier her daaih, nrlua iba pt» 



In jed Iha buna sf bk and, M Ui Hwi hil Ita |l^ 
iwanj. If gtoiia hai too rrftnieOBiplainidrfiW fJMmt, 
ithu oOen UB-oramluKl Ihsir pnMdioa. 



Aeodml bai fraqoniuj oeamautc IM mom MaaiM 
vniiiaea lo diapbT Di^ pviran. Il waa tX RcMBi Hi 
OJUn, OB lbs Ifah of OcKber, 1764, aa I i^ ■» 
■D^ln tba rnina of lbs C uitoj, wfaila Iha buvAotad fian 
ware Bagnic Teipera ■ the Taanla ct Janiler, tel te 
idaaiifwritiii|itaa declina udUlgribaCi^faMMfM 



: bMlfii 
. . leofher 
Bach utoooAeDthe charutar of Bonu ofthn btanti, who 
ttly dara to rereal Iha iruih wbao ibaj ban no ■taraal to 

Poor MicUc, lo whom wa trt tndeblad for ao beaudiul 
1 ver*iQfli«fGuiioaa**I'UBLut,ha*iikf dedicated Ihiawc ' 
*a BHtiauod labour of Bn> ;«n, 10 the Duke -' ■■ 
daudi, had Iha ■Doni6ciUian lo Kud, bj the di 
flic^, Out be "-' ■-— '- •-' ^- 




aaruhaudwil hinwlf to Cudinil Mi 
(hendihip produced nathing but aiijiljr. The pocl eTcrr 
day indidfeil hit eu ' ' - - - -'■ ■ 

paneoriTC poelrj, w; 






^ile ill Ihr Hnrld 

Ihe kin^, dracribf d huniodraf life when allhepipal court 
He kwed Ihe eam™ ; Vii hii rhirt OKupalkm wai Ihi 
bcUaa leuiea, comnoinnii link pin-rt of poetry i he lak 
■hat he WM Ihen in ihe court of Rome «hil Beiuerult 
•n* DDw in ihil of France. Snmc boin afierwardi ihi 
(Hewla <t the poet related lo him the r<m*Miatioii of iht 
eai^iiuil. He quitted ihon abrupLlj, and ran to Ihe apart- 

mifhl bo certain of beini htard. The cardinal hid jm: 
|ODa lo bed. In nin thcr iDfomKd him of Ihi* eitonn 
atance, vhde he peniAlrd inf]Fmandin|>cnIrtiice; and ai 
bacoaliniud Ihii incTBaani dulurbance, thej ware coa» 
peDsd to open Ihe door. Tic ran to hu pminrnee, M 
I^OD hia koaaa, almoat pulM off ihe tboeii of (hs hcd ir 
lapliin, idplohng a thouaand pardoiai itj 



berepaalad, ih 

«0<rtaaUid! T 



ujuvin 






cardinal wai pkaied with hu ardair, 
er luapKteil hia jUItry ; and the sen 
JT waa pentKued. 
cbaHni, another of hi* palraM, ha |r«l^ 



it CirdiiMl Ja EUchflKUt 



Father Malabrudw hannc rnniplMiit hii MbAb ■ 
■ h U o a nph jr aad ihealou wuboot anj Mbw iMBMiw taa 
damting hunaelf 10 Boifea idigKHB ORhr, lad* aiHCMd Aa 
calabriiji bb wocha acquired lor him. hmmmf 'm m 
idle hour in iba ahop ef a bookaaltar, lad nnB| ot* a 

Ecel of booka, VHimmt M />—- M i-«li L.^^ 
•ini dipt iniB aona p 
Ibal l)w palpitauona of hi 

a poei bj ateidwit. Is hs ■iilbB'i 

Queen \ and, by a cootinnal iiudT of poetry, ba baaaa 
BO enchanted it Uw Muac, Ihal be piiw iiiaMiitiablj a 
psat. 

Dr Jdinaan inforaia ua, thai Sir Joahua Rajsiilih k>d 
ibe hm foodnaa of hn art ocilail bj tha paiwal rf Ri- 
cbaidaon'a TrealH. 

sica. Bia laala wai finl deleraiBedlij SB aeddl; 

when JOUBC, he frequently anandad hit Bolbac to (faa »■ 

^ I aidenceof herccafeaaor; and wbilaahawapiwia iaya«> 

'™' V" 1 ble (aoLion, layi HtircriiB.'he wu atruck wkk tha ■» 
*" ™ I farinniDtii.nafihependulinnoflhacloekintbabalL Hii 

gtmaed at. He then pmjecled a aiailar Badua; wA 
I fradually hu ^oiua produced a duck. Ii^aaiit>d Igr 
, ihu fint laixrm, ha proeaeded ni hia nriaoa alM^; 

and the geuiui which thui muU bm a dncfc, ■ IB* 

' If Shahipeare'i unpnidniet had not vhhfcd Ma M 
quu hia wool Inde, and hia Unn ; if b« had mi wgyj 
Hiih a coDipaDj of actan, and at len|ih, diafaiM wab 
being an indiflereflt perfonnor, be had not turned aMbv j 
the prudent woei-acUer bad narar bets iba oaMralai 

■ Accidcnl detcmiined the taat* of Mobaao fer tba ■hfc. 
Rii griDdTiiber land the ihaatn, asd baqsastlj canMi 

him thrre. Tha young man lircd in diw^Oas; <i» 
father obaeriing itj^ uked in annr, if hia aos ma t» hi 
made anacior. "WouUloOoiC" replied iha maritakWi 
" ha wu u rood an act« u Monlmai.'' xba mwfc 
•Iruck young Moliere ; he took 1 ditgual ts hia I^Mtn; 

fTcaieal coiDJc writer.^ 

' " "' iored ; he made leraBa lor hia nialcTai, b^ 

, cmup'iaed Melile, and afLerwarda bia oAar 

'Thaiilii, tliat Ihe deruinofanwlher, thcdeaA «f 

" mwcll, dcer-aieaiinf , the eidanaltsn of an old h^ 

ihe bcautf of a wgnan, ban giraa Bva il B«Bi»M 

f e owe the great diaeoTwr of Kawioa lo ■ vttj tirriil 
uudent. WbeoailiideMalCaBlndr>haba<rraiJrad 
during the time of the plaguo ialo the cmatir- A* bo wM 
readisf under no apple-(re«,oMid' tba fiwabO, and anck 
hnn a nwil Mow on Ibe bead. WhM ba nbaarrad Aa 



Tba ilhiBrioii* 
M/pfieria ««« 



rinWlRI 



La Bran, A* frett French aitiai, panned hn own por>- 
ail, hoUiif in hit hand ihai of hii earhoat patroD. Is 
lit acconpaaiisenl Le Bnia may be laid M haie pour- 



a nwil Mow on Ibe bead. WhM ba nbaarraa Aa 
Ihien of ihe apple, ba wu i B i niiid at ih« Ibrci «f 
■iroka. Tbia led him to cooadar lb* BCCclvatiH 
motioa of Falling bodiei ; from wbenoe bo didstei te 

prindpte of grariiy, and laid tba IbundatiiB id' taa pUto 

Igniiiui Loyola wu a,Spaniab gemlinaas, nha «■• 
dangeraudy wouodnd at Uie aiega aTPaiupakBa. Hi«B| 
heated hii una^inalioa br readiai the Lint of dw 8aa^ 
which were hroughi to hum ia hia illneaa, iattnad oT i» 
aaace, ho cancelled a aliong ambiliaa lo ba iba Ibante 
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)f a reiigiout ord«r ; iniience originated the oelelvated 
aetroTuie Jetuitfl. 

Rousseau found his eccentric powers first awakened by 
lie adTertisement of the singular annual subject which the 
icademjr of Diion proposed for that year, in which he 
inrote his celebrated Declamatian against the arts and 
iciences. A circumstance which determined his future 
itenrrtftorts. 

La Pootaine, at the nse of twenty-two, had not taken 
iny professioii, or devoted himself to any pursuit. HsTinc 
loddeatally heard some verses of Malheroe, he felt a bu£ 
lea impulse, which directed his future life. He inun^ 
iiatelj nought a Malherbe, and was so ez()uisitely delight- 
Mi with this poot. that afler passing the nights in treasur- 
JBf hw verses in nis memory, he would run m the day-time 
to the woods, where, concealing himself, he would recite 
hit verses to the surrounding dryads. 

Flanstead was an astronomer by accident. He was 
taken from school on account 'of his illness, when Sacro- 
boKO** book de Sphsra having been lent to him, he was 
BO pleased with it, that he inunediately began a course of 
Bsmaoouc studies. Pennant's first propensitir to natural 
lufltory was the pleasure he received from an accidental 
perusal of Willoughby's work on Iwds : the same accident, 
of finding on the Uble of his professor, Reaumur's History 
of Insects, of which he read more than he attsnded to the 
lecture, and having been refused the loan, gave such an 
instant turn to the mind of BonneL that he nastened to ob- 
tain a copy, but found many difficulties in procuring thiH 
costly wonc ; its possession me an unalterable dvection 
to his future life ; this naturalist indeed lost the use of his 
si^ ^^ devotion to the nucroscooe. 

Dr Franklin attributes the cast of hin genius to a simi- 
lar aocadenL * I found a work of De Foe's, entitled an 
« Essay on Projects " from which perhaps I derived im- 
pressions that have smce influenced some of the principal 
events of my life.' 

I shall wad the incident which occasioned Roger Ascham 
to write his Sehodnuuttr^ one of the most curious and 
uefnl treatises among our elder writers. 

At a <fimier given by Sir William Cecil, during the plague 
n 156S, at his apartments at Wiiklsor, where the queen 
had taken refuge, a number of ingenious men were invited. 
jSeeretary Cecil communicated the news of the morning, 
that several scholars at Eton had run away on account of 
dieir master's severity, which he condomned as a great 
error in the education of youth. Sir William Petre main- 
tained the contrary ; severe in his own temper, he pleaded 
wtnoly in defence <^hard flogging. Dr. Wootton, in soft- 
er tones, sided with the Secretary. Sir John Maion. 
tdoptin| no side, bantered both. Mr. Haddon seconded 
the barn-hearted Sir William Petre, and adduced, as an 
evidence, that the best schoolmaster then in England was 
the hardest flogger. Then was it that Roger Ascham in- 
diniantly ezdaimed, that if such a master had an able 
•oolar It was owing to the boy's genius, and not the pre- 
oejMer's rod. Secretary Ceal and others were pleased 
widi Ascham's notions. Sir Richard SackviUe was silent 



Tintontio --Aora eguaU a TViono, ham minora dd TVaCo^ 
retto — ' I have seen Tintoret now equal to Titian, and now 
less than Tintoret.' 

Trublet very justly observea— The more there are freou- 
<j«>, and great beoMiiet, in a work, I am the less surprised 
to find/oaUtt, and great faulU. When you say of a work- 
that it has many faults ; that decides nothing : and I do 
not know by tnis, whether it is execrable, or exceltent. 
You teQ me of another— that it is without any faults ; if 
your account be just, it is certain the work cannot be e»> 
ceQent. 



W when Ascham after dinner went to the queen to read 
<ne of the orations of Demosthenes, he took him aside, 
ud frankly toki him that though he nad taken no part in 
the debate, he would not have been absent from that con- 
*«naiion for a great deal ; that he knew to his cost the 
tnith Ascham had supported ; for it was the perpetual 
flogging of such a schoolmaster, that had given hiro an un- 
^ueraUe aversion to stud^. And as he wished to re- 
»>«dT this defect in his own children, he earnestly exhorted 
Aichain to write his observations on so interesting a topic. 
Soch was the circumstance which produced the admirable 
^'ettiie of Roger Ascham. 

iincquALiTXES or oenius. 

GKignlar inequalities are observable in the labourb of 
leajng; |^ particularly in those which admit great enthu- 
"itaii, as in poetry, in paintings and in music. Faultless 
^•dueriry industry can preserve .n one continued degree ; 
^ excel wnce, the daring and the happy, can only be at- 
^Ained, by human faculties, by starts. 

Our poets who possess the greatest genius, with, per- 
i^ps, the least industry, have at the same time the 
*x»t splendid and the worst passages of poetry. Shaks- 
Pcare and Dryden are at once the greatest and the least 
^oor poets. With some, their great fault consists in hav- 
'^■oae. 

Camocio sarcastically said of TinteretF— Ifo vedulo U 



i: 



concEPTXon and bxpbessioit. 

There are men who have iust thoughts on every suh- 
OCt ; but it is not perceived, oecause their expressions are 
ieeble. They conceive weU, but they produc^ badly. 

Erasmus acutely observed— alluding to what then much 
occupied his mino— that one might be apt to swear that 
they had been taught, in the confessiMial cell, all they 
baa learnt ; so scrupulous are they of disdosing what they 
know. Others^ agam, conceive ill, and produce weU ; for 
they express with ele^ce, frequently, what they do not 
know. \ 

It was observed of one pleader, that he Jauw mora 
than he send; and of another, that h« mid more than ha 
hnew* 

The judicious Cluintilian observes, that we ought at lint 
to be more anxious in regard to our conceptions than our 
expressions— we may attend to the latter aflerwards. 
While Horace thought that expressions will never fail vrith 
luminous conceptions. Yet they seem to be different 
things, for a man may have the clearest conceptions, and 
at the same time be no pleasing writer ; while concep- 
tions of no eminent merit may be very agreeably set off by 
a warm and colouring diction. 

Lucian happily describes the works of those who abound 
with the most luxuriant language, void of ideas. He caUs 
their unmeaning verbosity anemony-words (anemone verw 
borum ;) for anemonies are flowers, which, however brU- 
hant, can only please the eye, leaving no fragrance. Pratt, 
who was a writer of flowing, but nugatory verses, was 
compared to the daisy ; a flower indeed, but vrithout tho 
fragrance. 

OEOORAPHICAL DICTION. 

There are many sciences, says Menage, on which we 
cannot, indeed, compose in a florid or elegant (hction— 
such as geographVf music, algebra, geometry, &c. When 
Atticus requested Cicero to write on geogr^>hy, the latter 
excused hunself, observing, that its scenes were more 
adapted to please the eye than susceptible o^ the embellish- 
ments of style. However, in these kinds of sciences, wo 
may lend an ornament to their dryness by introducing oc- 
casionally some elegant allusion, or nuticmg some incident 
sugjgested by the object. 

Tnus when we notice some inconsiderable place, for 
instance, IVoodstodt, we may recall attention to the resi- 
dence 01 Chaucer, the parent of our poetry ; or as a late 
traveller, in * an Autumn on the Rhine,' when at Ingel- 
heim, at the view of an old palace built by Cbariemagne. 
adds, with * a hundred columns brought from Rome,' ana 
was the scene of ' the romantic amours of that monarch's 
fair daughter, Ibertha, with Evinhard, his secretary ;' and 
viewing the Gothic ruins on the banks of the Rhine, has 
noticed them as having been the haunts of those illustrious 
chevaliers voUurs, whose chivalry conristed in pillaging the 
merchants and towns, till, in the thirteenth century, a citU 
zen of Mayence persuaded the merchants of more than a 
hundred towns to form a league against these httle princes 
and counts ; the origin of Uie famous Hanseatic league, 
which contributed so much to the commerce of Europe, 
This khid of erudition gives an interest to all local histories 
and associates in our memory the illustrious personages 
who were their inhabitants. 

The same principle of composition may be carried with 
the happiest effect into some dry investigaticNis, though the 
profound antiquary may not approve of these sports of wit 
or fancy. Dr Arbuthnot, in nis Tables of Ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, a topic extremely barren of 
amusement, takes every opportunity of enliyenmg the dul- 
ness of his task ; even in these mathematical calculations 
he betrays his wit ; and observes, that * the polite Augus- 
tus, the Emperor of the Worid, had neither any gtass in 
his windows, nor a shirt to his back !' Thoee utea ci 
glass and linen were, indeed^ nol Vxwira mVon^cait* ^>R 
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i^ed, * I would place it between ut, for the 
u the Evangelist sa^a, where there are two 
los aMembiM I am in the midst of them.' — 
me, thej sat down, feeling a most lively plea- 
ancy ; and there they remained from the Na- 
t to that of John the Baptist ; but this great 
le passed with these saintly maidens as two 
ippear to others. The abbess and her nuns 
at their absence, for no one could give any 
im. In the eve of St. John, a cowherd pass- 
beheld a beautiful child seated on a cushion 
)air of runaway nuns. He hastened to the 
Bws of these stray sheep, who saw this lovely 
r seated between these nymphs, who, witn 
itenances,' inquired if the second bell had 
' Both parties were equally astonished to 
J devotees had been there from the Nativity 
It of St. John. The abbess ariced after the 
between them ; they solemnly declared they 
»etween them, and persisted m their story, 
e of these miracles of ' the Golden Legend,' 
:ed wit might comment on, and see nothing 

m the whole story. The two nuns might 
stween the Nativities, and be found at the 
ild sealed between them.~Thev might not 
ount either for their absence or their child— 
h of miracle is, that they asseverated, they 
•that I confess is a little {child) too much. 
of the saints by Alban Butler is a learned 

most sensible lustory of these legends ; Ri- 
res of the saints exhibit more of the legenda* 
ranting judgment and not faith, he is more 
I his details, and more ridiculous in his nar- 

THE PORT-SOTAL SOCICTT. 

r of letters has heard of this learned society} 
Qibbon, contributed so much to establish m 
e for just reasoning, simplicity of style, and 
method. Their ' Logic, or the Art oTThink- 
dd, accurate, and diversified matter, is still 
work; notwithstanding the writers at that 
mancipate themselves from the barbarism of 
lofficwith cautious boldness. It was the 
ir oTAmauld and Nicolle. Ehlrope has be- 
labours of these learned men : but not many 
I to the origin and dissolution of this literary 

16S7, Le Maitre, a celebrated advocate, re- 
r, and the honour of being ConsaUer cT Etatf 
KMnmon merit had obtained him. though then 
ight years of age. His brother, De Sericourt, 
>wed the military profession, quitted it at the 

Consecrating themselves to the service of 
Ured into a small house near the Pcrt-Royai 
re they were joined by their brothers De Sacy, 
, and De Valmont. Amauld, one of their 
us associates, was induced to enter into the 
itroversy, and then it was they encountered 
persecution of the Jesuits, (constrained to 
tnat spot, they fixed their residence at a few 
Paris, and called it Port-Ro^al det Champt. 
t illustrious recluses manjr distinguished per- 
red, who had given up their parks and houses 
mated to their schools ; ana this community 
e Society of Port-Royal, 

no rules, no vows, no constitution, and no 

Prayer and study, and manual labour were 
:upations. They applied themselves to the 
jrouth, and raised up little academies in the 
id, where the members of the Port-Roval, 
fltrious names of literary France, presiJed. 
9red his birth entitled him to any exemption 
blic offices, relieving the poor and attending 
and employing themselves in their farms and 
»y were carpenters, ploughmen, gardeners, 
lers, &c, as if they had practised nothing 
adied physic, and surgery, and law ; in truth, 

firom religious motives, these leamod men at- 
rm a community of primitive Christianity. 
em of Longueville, once a political chief, sa- 
inbition on the -altar of Port*Roya1, enlarged 
ioclosure with spacious gardens and orchsirds 
boose, and often retreated to its seclusion. 

D'AodiDy, tho traoalator of Jotepbus, aftar 



his studious hours, retorted tothecultiyation of fhiit-treov; 
and the fruit of Port-Royal became celebrated for its aixe 
and flavour. Presents were sent to the dueen-Mother of 
France, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarine, who 
used to call it ' Fruiti beni.' It appears that * familiet of 
rank, affluence, and piety, who did not wish entirely to give 
up their avocations m the world, buih theroaelven country* 
houses in the valley of Port-Royal, in order to enjoy the 
society of its religious and hterary inhabitants.' 

In the solitude of Port-Roval icaetne received hiaeduca^ 
tioo ; and, on his death-bed desired to be buried in its ce- 
metery, at the feet of his master, Hamon. Aroauld, per- 
secuted, and dying in a foreign ootmtry, atill cast his linger- 
ing looks on this beloved retreat, and left the society his 
heart, which was there inured. 

Anne de Bourbon, a princess of the blood royal, erected 
a house near the Port Koyai, and was, durinjg her life, the 
powerful patmnMB of these solitary ami religious men : but 
ner death in 1679, was the fatal stroke which diapened 
them for ever. 

The envy and the fears of the Jesuits, and their rancour 
against Amauld, who with such ability had exposed their 
designs, occasioned the destruction of the Port-Ruyal So- 
ciety. SxinaniUj exinamte uaque adjundameaban iuae! 
— Annihilate it, annihilate it^ to its very foundations ! Such 
are the terms in the Jesuitic decree. The Jesuits had 
long called the little schools of Port-Royal the hot-beds of 
heresy. Gregoire. in his interesting memoir of * Ruins of 
Port-Koyal,' nas drawn an affecting picture of that virtu- 
ous society when the Jesuits obtained by their intrigues an 
order from government to break it up. They razed the 
buildings, and ploughed up the ^ery foundation ; they ez- 
haustod their hatredeven on the stones, and profanedeven 
the sanctuary of the dead ; the corpses were torn out ol 
their ((raves, and d^ were suffered to contend for the raga 
of their shrouds. When the Port-Royal had no longer an 
existence, the memory of that asylum of innocence and 
learning was still kept alive by those who collected the en- 
gravings representing that place by Mademoiselle Horte- 
mels. The police, under Jesuitic mfluence, at length seiz- 
ed on the plates in the cabinet of the fair artist.— How 
caustic was the retort courteous which Amauld gave tho 
Jesuits — * I do not fear your jMn, but its kntfeJ' 

These were men whom the love of retirement bad unit- 
ed to cultivate literature, in the midst of sditude, of peace, 
and of piety. They formed a society of learned men, of 
fine taste and sound philosophy. Alike occupied on sa- 
cred, as well as on profane writers, they edified, while they 
enlightened the world. Their writinm fixed the Frencn 
language. The example of these sditaries shows how 
retirement is favourable to penetrate into the sanctuary of 
the Muses : and that by meditating in silence on the ora- 
cles of taste, in imitating we may equal them. 

An interesting anecdote is related of Amauld on the 
occasion of the dissolution of this society. The disper- 
sion of these great men, and their young scholars, was la- 
mented by every one but their enemies. Many persons 
of the highest rank participated in their sorrows. The ex- 
cellent Amauld, in that moment, was as closely pursued 
as if he had been a felon. 

It was then the Duchess of Longueville concealed Ar- 
nauld in an obscure lodging, who assumed the dress of a 
layman, wearing a swonl uid full-bottomed wig. ArnaukI 
was attacked b^ a fever, and in the course of conversa- 
tion with a physician, Aroauld inquired after news. ' They 
talk of a new book of the Port-Royal,' rallied the doctor, 
< attributed to Amauld or to Sacy ; but 1 do not believe it 
to come from Sacy ; he does not write so well.*—* How. 
Sir !' exclaimed the philosopher, forgetting his sword and 
wig ; * believe me, my nephew writes better than I do.'— 
The physician eyed his patient with amazement — he has- 
tened to the Duchess, ajul told her, * The malady of the 
gentleman you sent roe to is not very serious, provided you 
do not suffer him to see any one, and insist on his holoing 
his tongue.' The duchess, alarmed, immediately had Ar-. 
nauld conveyed to her palace. She gave him an apart- 
ment, concealed him in her chamber, and persisted to at- 
tcml him herself. — * Ask,' she said, *wbat vou vtant of 
the servant, but it shall be myself who ahail bring it to 
yoo.' 

How honourable is it to the female character, that n all 
similiar events their sensibility is not greater than their for- 
titude! But the Duchess of Longuevale saw in AraauVi v 
model of human fortitude whick mf^i^yta tanw «i»3^n4. 
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fromplaoe to place, can n«?er be forgotten: Arnaukl wisli- 
edNiooUe to aaaift him in a new won, when the latter ob- 
served, * We are now old, is it not time to rest ?* *Rest!* 
returned Amauld, * hare we not all eternity to rest in V 
The whole oi the Amanki hnulj were the most eztraordi- 
uuj inf»*^***i» of that hereditair character which is continu- 
ed throu|^ certain families : here it was a sublime, and, 
perhaps, singular union of learning with religion. TheAr- 
naulds, Sacy, Pascal, TUlemont, with <Hher illustrious 
names, to whom literary Europe will owe perpetual oblin- 
tions, combined the life of the monastery with that of ue 
library. 

THX PROOXXSS or OLD 16B 19 ITBW STUDUS. 

Of the pleasures deriTable firom the cultiration of the arts, 
icieiices, and literature, time will not abate the crowing 
passion ; for old men still cherish an afiectioo and feel a 
youthfol enthusiasm in those pursuits, when all others have 
ceased to interest. Dr Reid, to his last day. retained a 
most actire curiosity in his various studies, and particular- 
ly in the revolutions of modem chemistrT. In advanced 
life we mav resume our former studies witn a new pleasure, 
and in old age we mav enjoy them with the same relish 
with which Boore usenil studumts commence. Professor 
DttgaU Slowart tells us that Adam Smith observed to him, 
that * of all the amusemmits of <Ad age, the most gratefol 
and soothing is a renewal of acquaintance with the favour- 
ite studies and favourite authors of youth — a remark, 
uriiich, in his own case, seemed to be more particuhurly 
sxem|Aified while he was reperusinf^, Vith the enthusiasm 
of a student, the tragic poets of anaent Ctnece, I heard 
liim repeat the observatKu more than once while Sopho- 
cles and Euripides lay open on his table.' 

Socrates learnt to play on musical instruments in his old 
•ce ; Cato, at eighty, tlioucht proper to learn Greek } and 
Autarch, almost as late in tife, Latin. 

Theophrastus began his admirable work on the Charac- 
ters of Men at the extreme ase of ninety. He only termi- 
nated his literary labours by his death. 

Peter Roosard, one of the fathers of French poetry, ap- 
plied himself late to study. His acute genius, and ardent 
application, rivalled those poetic models which hn admired ; 
and Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age when he com- 
menced his studies in pdite Uterature. 

The great Amauld retained the vigour of his genius, 
and the coounand of his pen, to his lut day ; and at the 
age of eighty-two was still the great Amauld. 

Sir Henry Spelman ne£lect«l the sciences in his youth, 
ftut cultivated them at mty years of age, and produced 
good fruit. Hii early years were chiefly passed in farming, 
which greatly diverted him firom his studies; but a re- 
markabTe dissapointment respecting a contested estate, dis- 
gusted him with these rustic occupations ; resolved to at- 
tach himself to regular studies, and literary society, he 
•old his farms, and oecame the most learned antiquary and 
lawver. '"^^^ 

Colbert, the famous French minister, almost at sixty re- 
turned to his Latin and law studies. 

TeUier, the chancellor of France, learned logic, merely 
for an amusement, to dispute with his grandchildren. 

Dr Johnson applied himself to the Ehitch langua^ but a 
few years before his death. The Marquis de Saint Au- 
laire, at the age of seventy^ began to court the Muses, and 
diey crowned oim with their freshest flowers. The verses 
cf this French Anacreon are full of fire, delicacy, and 
sweetness. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales were the composition of his 
latest years ; they were begun in his fifty-fourth year, and 
finished in his sixty-first. 

Ludovico Monsldesco, at the extraordinary age of 115, 
wrote the memoirs of his times, a singular exertion, notic- 
ed by Voltaire, who himself is one of the roost remarkable 
instanee^of the progress of age in new studies. 

The most delightful of auto4>iographies for artists, is that 
of Benvenuto Cellini; a work of great originality, which 
was not begun till ' the clock o{ hu age had struck fifiy- 

Xoorohert began at forty to leam the Latin and Greek 
langua^, of which he became a master ; several students, 
who afterwards distinguished themselves, have commenced 
ms late in life their Uterarv pursuits. Ogilby, the translat- 
or of Homer and Virgil, knew little of L&lm or Greek till 
he was past fifty ; and Franklin's philosophical pursuits be- 
gan when he had neariy reached nis fiftieth year. 

Acoorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the 



study of the law so late, answered, that indeed he began il 
lat«*, but shoukl therefore master it the sooner. 

Ehyden's complete works form the largest body of poetry 
fitKn the pen of one writer in the English language ; yetke 
gave no public testimony of poetical abilities tw^hn twc»> 
ty-seventh year. In his sixty-eighth year he propoeed to 
translate tne whole Diad ; and the naost pwasBg pro- 
ductions were written in bis old age. 

Michael Angelo preserved his creative geiuuB even in 
extreme okl age ; there is a device said to be invenied by 
him of an okl man represented in a go-coat, with an hoor^ 
glass upon it ; the mscr^>tion ^nooro taipara/— 'TktI ah. 
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We have a fiteranr curiositT in a favourite treatise widi 
Erasmus and men or letters or that period, De Ratiom Ste- 
dn, by Joachim Sterck, otherwise Fortius de RhingeSterf. 
The enthusiasm of the writer often carriee him to the vergs 
of ridicule ; but something must be granted to his peenlisr 
situation aiid feelings ; for BaiOet teOs us that hb method 
of studying had been formed entirely from his own jpne^ 
cal knowledge and hard experience ; at a late peiioa cf hfb 
he commenwd his studies, and at length he imagined thst 
he had discovered a more perpendicular mode 
the hill of science than by its usual drenitooi 
His w<»k Mr Knox comnares to the sound cf a 

Menage, m his Anti-Baillet, has a very curions apskgj 
for his writinc verses in his old age, by drnwing how mny 
poets amused themselves notwithstanding their pay hain, 
and wrote sonnets or epigrams at ninety. 

La Casa, in one of his lettera, humorously said, /ecrsdi 
cfCiofaro SomntUo veniti eaunu imm, o frenla, psi eks it t^ 
TO morto. I think I may make sonnets twcoty-five, er po^ 
haps thirty years after I shall be dead! PeCan teUi wthH 
he wrote verses to sdace the evils of old 
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Csntabat veteris qusreus solatia moitL 

Malherbe declares the honours of genius were ka, yd 
young — 

Je les posBeday jeune, et les possede encore 
A la fin de mes jours ! 

Maynard moralises on ibis subject, 

En chevenx blancs il roe finut done alter 
Comme un enfant lous les jours ^ Pecole ; 
Que je suis fou d'apprendre a bien parler 
Lorsquo la men vierit mooter la parole. 

SPAKISH POETRY. 

PsRS BouHOURs observes, that the Spanidi poets i 
play an extravagant imagination, which is bv no 
destitute of etjmt — shall we saytcil? but which 
Uttle taste or judgment. 

Their verses are much in the style of our Cowl<^ 
points, monstrous metaphors, and quaint ccmce^. 
evident that the Spanish poets imported this taste from ^^ 
time of Merino in Italy ; but the warmth of the ^MBtfa* 
diroate appears to have redoubled it, and to have D|o«r^ 
the kindled sparks of chimerical fancy to the heat ~ ^ 

canian forge. 

Lopes de Vega, in describing an afflicted 
in one of his pastorals, who is represented weepmg 
the sea-side, says, *That the sea joyfully advances 
gather her tears ; and that, having enclosed theaa il 
It converts them into pearls.' 

' Y el mar como imbidioso 
A tierra por las laerimas salia, 
T alecre de cogerias 
Las guards en conchas, y convierte en perlaa.' 

Villegas addresses a stream — * Thou who 
sands of gold, with feet of silver,' more elegant than - , 
Shakspeare's ' Thy silver skin laced with thy colden bk w^ 
Villegas monstrously exclaims, ' Touch my breast, '^T^ 
doubt the power of Lvdia's eyes— you will mid it turned to 
ashes.' Again — * Thou art so great that thou canst oatf 
imitate thyself with thy own greatness ;* much like oif^ 
' None but himself can be his parallel.' 

Gongora, whom the Spanianis once greatly admired, afj 
distinguished by the epithet of The tVonderfiJ, is fid! ds 
these points and conceits. 

He imagines that a nightingale, who enchantinghr 
her notes, and sang in different manners, had a ni 
thousand other nightingales in her breast, which 
ly sang through her throat — 

* Con diferenda tal, con grade taitta, 
A quel ruyssner Uoia, que sospscho 
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Hid]P igM oT baiuiT ii ■ Uh thought, fbr bMUlj 1»- 
cant* nil mm buuufu] froo ki see ; it weuld b« inly ■ 
■uprnnBuUBd buuijr. A Tica of Iwa ot Ihnw igM bH 
oouU hart boi Ts* dunu. 

Is OH of hu odsi he iddnnoi <ha RLtr oT Madiid 
b^Uw ti tl« cf tha OAi ^ Slrsmu ud Uw ritNuliT 

■ MiDfuwrn, HAnnuiuu, 
£<coL« Duque do Arrofcn, 

Ha did DOC natura to Rail it > Spanith gmultt, tor, in 
bet, H u but ■ ihiUoir ud dlrlf Mretni ; and u Uuatedo 
vrhliLj iatinna uif 'Jtfan^anarei ii rodncod, durmg tha 

lieh mu, who uki for noter in the depiiu oT hrll.' 




[ ilaalf arer tba neioliboiiriDE Gelda \ tor thia raaioD 
lb* Second buill ibrutge a&ven hliodied (eel Ions ! 
' ' ' ' ' '" oos dtjr, wbeQ it waa pflrfoctl; 

I bridle, arch))' renuikad, ' That 
IE bridge ibould b( aald lo pur- 
ler, stmbr la ptmlt par ttaiptar 

TbaUowiogalogaiiimiidaQaaori Spaniab madrigal 
•f tha kiid ban crhiciaad I [bund in a ncwapapor, but it 
ia niiiwlly hji ■ naatai-hand. 
Oath* train maribi of lb* land, 
WhaM flaudalluna nhidg hii mr, 

VIA nMn koT 8I«nM nnile hand 

Kaf cloaad her tje* to bdgbt— 

Hararta, two nni of Ug^- 

AadbnlabiibalinTden 

Her svtf cbaeka luffaBt. 
TiM Blrar Ood hi tlumber taw her laid, 

Ht niaad bka dripfiinf head, 

CU to Ua men nbet ■pnoach'd tha maid, 

iai wMi cotd kiti, Ilka £aih, 

Dnak Iha rich perAima of iba iiuldeD<t hraath. 
n* aaUMI Ml Ibu ICT klo, 

HiraBDauiKlcaed.ihtirfluno 



, .. . Pd delicacj an_ .., „_ ..,. 

yai, bnfiih yoa) iaaquiliij. Hu poetry ia imipid, 
■a itoM ahomda with pointg ; ihq aniiibetit wu hu 
**inainin, aad iM smdlialilT TaiifiKi, The come 
•M b* em bMwsen •ome of the il^inoui tacieoia 



la ha day 



literary faihion for writen lo pve 

--' --ladj. Othen of our wiiten ha.e 

Such paislara aro, no doubt, 



ml(liai*rt,aDd 



DHTed froo aupBratilion aa 
lo haa Dot leas abhorrence 



-* '^■'li'a <rl>idiiaeanleBiDad bylbonmbopotaeti etery 
j 1 ^"f : eonsd by Iboae who bate nothing, and only ro- 

■■w by thoM who oaka (hair blicily coaain in lha 
^ ■MRiaa oT their reatoa. Toonf, I hated dtaaipatioa ; 
^ ^'iueeil that a nan muM poaaeia wealth to pttindB fir 
^ «ci«lbrtaofalcaaUr>. Old, I dialikod •onoDji aa I 

^•ine thai we need 'vA (really dread want, when we 



1 da not ieek in men whaf thtv hate of otU, Ihal I uar 
ccniura; looly ditcoTer what liny ban rldindeui, ihall 
may be unuied. I ieel a pteaiure in delecluig [hair M- 
lies ; I ahould feel a erealer b comniunicatine my diacovo* 
riea did uot my prodence rctUain me. Lile ia too rinrt, 
aoGoiJini lo my ideas, to read all kinds of hooka, and la 
load out mEnioriea with an endlau number oTlUaii at Iho 
coat of our judgiaenL. 1 do boe attach myaalf lo lha ob* 

tmiei, I teck far more dalicate mindt, Ihal my laata may 
imbiba Ibeir dehcacy ; aamelimsi, for the gayer, thai I may 
enrich my gauua with their gayely ; and, although I ma- 
atanlly read, 1 make it leu my occupation than my plea- 
aura. In raligioD, and in friendihip, 1 hare only lo paint 
mytelf tiich ai I am-^in IHendihip more lender than a 
pluloaapbflr ; and in religion, at cooalanl and aa aiDCoTa ai 
a youth who haa more limplicity than eiptrieoea. tif 
piety ig compoted mors of jualico ^ndchanlytbanefpeah 
lenca. I nat myc«ifideDceonGod,andhopa«TeiythiD( 
from bit bcoevalence* fn tha boaom of pronieAca 1 find 
my repoae, and my feUcily.' 






£!;: 



nudy. It ia in tb 
-^ -..haUebciiai , 

-B oT poliahcd campuaition 



denca and traiiquUhly 
oce, morarctTidlban 

lagenioareBenbltdlhat 



Comeille, whoai 

Iba Bublime aenttDKnta tf the hero, had nolhlng ia 'bin •!- 
lerior that indicated hit geniua : on the coniiaij, bit cnn* 
Tsraaliao was ao biaipid that it Bersr ftiled of woBrying. 
Nature, who had lanabed on him the giflt of genhu, had 
roriotien to blend with ihan bar mare ordinary onea. Ha 
diiTiiDi even iptak conoclly Ibat languaga of whidi b* 



alhM».tl 



rfim nature in aoiid hart, 
ddiaaa eipretaed the tami 
anker who pofaeaaed the 

t NicoUe, 



ct thcae triTialetTon, 
in tditmle and nadi- 



Socb may taj with Then 
ley on ■ lulE,— 'I cannot fiddle, hi 



lea. by coDijaring 
^altbofhulrinkU 
■ka, or aa 
'on-Koyal 



__ _ of Addi«n in contoraalioD are will 

mown. He proseryed a riaid lilenca amanitl. alraagen t 
lUI if ha wai tUeat, it waa the ailenca of nei^tation. llow 
iflaD, al Ihal moineiii, ha laboured at toma flitnra Bpaeta- 

Madiocrily can (ott ; hul it it for geniu) to oiamw. 
Tba cynical Mindevillfl compu-ad Addiaon, after haw 
of puled an eiening ui hit company, 10 ' a ailaal paraca 



ui ormnary man than an end ^ , 

La Fooialna, taya La Bmyera, appearad eoaiM, haaiT, 
inJ ilupid ; ho could not apeak or deacr^ what be bad 
!.... 1 ,1,^ i,g inflta hewaalha modal of poa- 

•ar onLaFoo- 
to babotb, aad 

D ia the eilrema degree, ia in 

. be found in him. Tbii obaen 
inrsl fiennii Goldimilb. Chaucer waa non 
1 hia lalet than in hia converaaiioa, and Iba cc 
nbrole nHd to rally him by aayiog that hia i 
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■tone which will not cot, but enablM other thiiifB to do 
tha; for his prodnctioiiftMnred u modeli to other or&tors. 
VaucaiMoo wm nid to bo u much a machine aa any he 
had made. 

Dryden aaja ofhimselfr-^ My eoorenalioo is slow and 
don, my htrnMor fataraine and re a errfd. In short, I am 
none of those who endeaToor to break jests in com|>any, 
or make repartees.' 

TIOA. 

What a consolation for an aged parent to see his child, 
by tlie efforts of his own merits, attain from the humblest 
obecority to distin^ished eminence ! What a transport 
for the man of sensibiKtv to return to the obscure dwelling 
of his parent, and to enmrace him, adorned with public ho- 



Poor Vida was deprived of this satisfaction ; but 
be is placed higher in our esteem by the present anecdote 
that even by that classic composition, which rivals the Art 
of Poetry of his great master. 

Jervme Fido, uter having long served two Popes, at 
length attained to the episcopacy. Arrayed in the robes of 
his new dignity he prepared to visit his aged parents, and 
fe&dtated himself with the raptures whicn the old couple 
would feel in embracing their son as their bishop. When 
he arrived at their village, he learnt that it was but a few 
days since they were no more ! His sensibilities were ex- 
qmsitely pained. The muse, elegantly querulous, dictated 
some elegiac verse ; and in the sweetest pathos deploied 
the death and the disappointment of his parents. 

THE SCUDEKIBS. 

Blen heurenx Scodery, dont la fertile plume 
Peut lout les mois sans peine enfiuuer un volume 

Boileau has written this couplet on the Scuderies, the 
brother and sister, both famous in their day for composing 
romances, wihkh they sometimes extended to ten or twelve 
Tc4umes. It was the favourite bteratnre of that period, 
ms novels are now. Our nobility not unfrequently conde- 
scended to translate these voluminous comoositioiM. 

The diminutive size of our modern noveCi is imdoubtedly 
an improvement : but in resembling the size of primers, it 
were to be wished that their contents had also resembled 
their inoffensive fMges. Our great grandmothers were in- 
eomrooded with overgrown fmios : and, instead of finish- 
ing the eventful history of two lovers at one or two sittings, 
it was sometimes six months, including 8undajf», before 
they could get quit of their Clelias, their Cyrus's, and 
Parthenissas. 

Mademoiselle Scudery, Menage informs us, had com- 
posed ninety vohnmet ! She had even finished another n^ 
ma nc e , winch she would not give the public, whose taste, 
she perceived, no more relished this kmd of works. She 
was that unfortunate author who lives to more than nine- 
ty years of age ; and consequently outlive their immorta- 
■ty. 

She had her panegyrists in her day : MenaM observes, 
* What a pleasing description has Mademoiselle Scuderr 
Bade in her Cyrus, of Uie little court at Rambouillet! A 
thousand thinp in the romances of this learned lady ren- 
der them inestmiable. She h^ drawn firom the ancients 
their happiest passages, and has even improved upon 
them ; like the prince in the fable, whatever she touches 
become s gold. We may read her works with j^eat profit, 
if we possess a correct taste, and love instruction. . Those 
who censure their lengthf only show the httleness of their 
tudgment ; as if Homer and Virgil were to be despised, 
beouise many of their books are filled with episodes and 
incidents that necessarily retard the conclusion. It does 
not require much penetration to observe that Cynu and 
CUHa are a species of the fpte poem. The epic must em- 
brace a ntunber of events to suspend the course of the 
narrative ; which only taking in a part of the life of the 
hero, would terminate too soon to display the skill of the 
poet. Wilhont this artifice, the charm of uniting the 
greater part of the episodes to the principal subiect «* the 
romance would be k»t. Mademoiselle de Scudery has so 
wen treated them, and so aptly introduced a variety of 
bMOtifui passages, that nothing in this kind is comparable 
to her productions. Some expressions, and certain turns, 
have become somewhat obsolete, all the rest will last for 
ever, and outlive the criticisms they have undergone.' 

Mena^ has here certainly uttered a false prophecy. 
The cunoos only look over her roosances. They contam 
doubtless nmny benatifid invsotiona ; tho m is forta ne is, 



that time and patienet are rare requisites for thn enjujmsnl 
of these Iliads m prose. 

*The misfortune of her having written too a l w mda n tfy 
has occasioned an unjust contempt,' says a French cfitie. 
* We confess there are many heavy and tedioos 
in her voluminous romances ; but if we consider t^ in 
Clelia and the Artamene are to be found i 
touches, and many splendid parts which would do ! 
to some of our living writers, we must admofvHodfs that 
the |reat defects of all her works arise from her not wril> 
iog m an ace when taste had reached the 9cm6 of cnkivn- 
tioQ. Su<£ is her erudition that the French plane her 
next to the celebrated Madame Dacier. Her works, con- 
taining many secret intrigues of the court nad ci^, hsr 
readers must have keenly reUshed on their early p a M ioai» 
tion.' 

Her Artamenes, or the Great Cyrus, and principaQy bcr 
Clelia, are representations of what then passed at thecoart 
of France. The Map of the Kingdom of Tenderness, m 
Clelia, appeared, at the time, as the happiest mveniion. 
This once celebrated map is an allegorT which cbstinguab- 
es the different kinds of tenderness, which are reduced to 
esteem, gratitude, and inclination. The nmp lep re s r s t i 
three rivers, which have these three names, and on «»bicli 
are situated three towns called Tenderness : Tenderncm 
on Indination; Tenderness on EtUrm; and Tenderness 
on Gratitude. Pleanng AttentUm*^ or Petii Soint, b a 
village very beautifully situated. Mademoiselle de Sco- 
dery was exfreroely proud of this little allegorical nuip; snd 
hao a terrible controveray with another writer about ks 
orifinaKty. 

Ueosoe Scudert, her brother and inferior in isniui, 
had a striking singularity of character :— he was one of the 
most complete votaries to the universal divinity of Vanity. 
With a heated imagination, entirely destitute of jodgmeal, 
his mibtary character was continuallv ezhibitinc itself by 
that peaceful instrument the pen, so that he exhibila a snist 
amusing contrast of ardent feelings in a cod sHnatkni ; asl 
liberally endowed with genius, but abounding with ks sem- 
blance m the fire of eccentric gasconade ; no man hai 
CHjrtrayed his own characteY with a bokler coloming thas 
roselfin his numerous prefaces and addresses; swrroaml- 
ed by a thousand self-illusions of the most subbms dssi, 
every thing that related to himself had an Hoaerie gras> 
deur of conception. 

In an epistle to the Duke of Montmorency, be says, 'I 
will learn to write with my left hand, that my rkht bud 
may more nobly be devoted to your service ;* and aHadisf 
to his pen, (p/icme,) declares * he comes from afomilvwko 
never used one, but to stick in their hats.' Wbsa bs •> 
licits small favours from the great, he assures thsm ' tki< 
princes must not think him importunate, and that hii «i>* 




justice, he acted up to those rorosniic feelings. AiUr ks 
had published his epic of Alaric, Christina of Sweden pro- 
posed to honour him with a chain of gold of the vaM d 
five hundred pounds, provided he woukl expunge fnm kii 
epic the eulogiums he had bestowed on the Count of ^^ 
die, whom she had disgraced. The epical sool of Sent' 
ery magnanimously scorned the bribe, and replied, dMt|)f 
the cham of cold should be as weighty as that cbaia vas- 
tioned in the history of the Incas, I will never destroy 9"! 
altar on which I have sacrificed !' 

Proud of his boasted nobility and erratic Ufo, be tt«o 
addresses the reader : * You will lightly pass onr t/jj 
faults in my work, if you reflect that I have •■"P'^Jf*^** 
greater part of my life in seeing the finest parts of Earope, 
and that I have passed more days in the camp tha aJE ^ 
library. I have used more matches to light mymniM 
than to light my candles ; I know better to arrange cohss* 
in the field than those on paper ; and to square battalitf' 
better than to round periods.' In his first pubfication, k^ 
began his literary career perfectly in character, by i ckir 
lenge to his critics ! 

He is the author of sixteen plays, chiefly beroic tn^ 
dies ; chiklren who all bear the features of their folkfr* 
He first introduced in his * L' Amour Tyranaiqoa* a ^i^ 
observance of the Aristotelian unities of time and place; 
and the necessity and advanta^ of this regvlatiai iio 
urged, which only shows that Aristotle goes bat tittle telks 
composition of a pathetic tragedy. In his last draat* 
* Arminhis,' he extravagantly scaUers hia paaegmes sniM 
liftMa predecnaaor a ; but oftba prtMat ana bn Iw Ai 
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notion : it is the quinteraence of Scudery ! 
sritic calls it * The downfall of mediocrity !' 
to listen to this blazing preface— < At length, 
remains for me but to mention the great 
I now present to you, and by which I nave 
«e my long and latiorious course. It is in- 
«r-piece ! and the most finished work that 
a my pen ; for whether we examine the fable, 
he sentiments, or the Tersification, it is cer- 
er performed any thing so just, so great, nor 
.; and if my laoours couU ever deserve a 
i claim it for this work !' 
I of this singular personage were in tmiron 
ngs: he gires a pompous description of a 
ant government which he obtained near M ar- 
1 the grandeur existed only in our author*s 
ation. Bachaumont and De la Chapelle, 
ise times, in their playful < Voyage' describe 

• 
• 

faut vous parler du Fort 
OS doute est une merveille ; 
otre dame de la ffarde 
mement commode etbeau, 
uffit pour tout garde. 
Bse avec sa hakbarae 
or la pone du chateau I 

commodiously guarded ; only reouiring one 

at sentinel a soldier painted on toe door ! 

I his dbtgust with the world, he tells us how 

been with princes: Europe has known him 

provinces ; he ventured every thing in a 

ftts: 

it obeir, I'on me vit commander, 

>il tout poudreux a blanchi sous les srmes ; 

de beaux arts ou je ne aois instruit ; 

et en vers, mon nom fit quelque bruit ; 

IS d*uo chemin je parvins h la gloire ! 

IMITATED. 

rere proud my friendship to proclaim, 
pe gazed, where'er her Hero cams ! 
Uie laurels of heroic strife, 
land perils of a soldier's life ! 
iH the ranks each toilful day ! 
eroes soon command, they first obey, 
for me, too long a time to yield ! 
chieftain in the tented field! 
f plumed helm, my silvery hair 
an honoured wreath of age and care 
arts have charm 'd my studious hours, 
;heir mysteries, skilful in their powers ; 
nd prose my equal genius glow*d, 
glory, by no single road ! 

vain George Scudery ! whose heart how- 
; poverty couid never degrade him ; adver- 
; down his magnanimous spirit! 

DE LA R0CHEF017CA17LT. 

I of this noble author are in the hands of 
those who choose to derive every motive 
1 from the solitary principle of se(f4oDe, 
table. They form one continued satire on 
but they are not reconcilable to the feelings 
oore generous dispositions, or who passes 
1 the firm integrity of virtue. Even at court 
a Maleshcr^es and a Clarendon, as well 
kult and a Chesterfield, 
la Rochefoucault, says Segrais, nad not 
was endowed with a wondmul degree of 
id knew the world perfectly well. This 
jportunities of making reflectionfl, and re- 
ims those discoveries which he had made 
oan, of which he displayed an admirable 

worthj of observation that this celebrated 
according to Olivet in his History of the 
y, could never summon resolution, at liis 
(ress the academy. Although chosen a 
er entered ; for such was his timidity, that 
e an audience and pronounce the usual 
lis introduction ; he whose courage, whose 
e genius, were laike distinguished. The 
ippears by Mad. dc Sevigne, that Roche- 
eme domestic life ; and that ther« must 



be at least as much tkeoreUcal §»praetMeal knowlsdgo in the 
opinions of such a retired philosopher. 

Chesterfield, our English Rochefoucaolt, we are also in- 
formed, possessed an admirable knowledge of the heart of 
man ; and he too has drawn a similar {ucture of human 
nature ! These are two noble authon whose chief studies 
seem to have been made in emtrta. May it not be possi- 
ble, allowing these authors not to have written a sentence 
of apocrypha, that the fault lies not so much in km$nan no- 
ture as in the satellites of Power ? 

pbxor's hahs cAnrxL. 

Were we to investigate the geneak>gy of our best mo- 
dem stories, we should oAen discov«r ue iUegitimacy of 
our favourites; we should indeed trace them firequently to 
the East. My well-read friend Mr Douce, has collected 
materials for such a work ; but his modesty has too kmg 
prevented him from receiving the gratitude of the curious 
m literature. 

The story of the ring of Hans Carvel is of very andeot 
standing, as are most of the tales of this kind. 

Menage says that Pogsius, who died m 1468, has the 
merit of itB invention ; but I suspect be only relatod a rtrj 
popular story. 

Kabehus, who has given it in his pecaliar manner, 
changed its original name of Philelphus to that of Hans 
Carvel. 

This tale is likewise in the eleventh of L§» (knt iVoM- 
velUf. JVbttvsttc^ collected in 1461, for the amusement of 
Louis XI, when Dauphin, and living in solitude. 

Ariosto has borrowed it, at the end of his fUlh Satire ; 
but, by his pleasant manner of relating it, it is fairiy appro- 
priated. 

In a collection of novek at Lyons, in 1566, it is also em- 
ployed, in the eleventh novel. 

Celio Malespim has it again m page S88 of the second 
part of his Two Hundred Novels, printed at Venice in 
1609. 

Fontaine has jHrettily set it off, and an anooymoos writer 
has composed it in Latin Anacreontic verses; and at 
length our Prior has given it in his beet manner, with 
equal gaiety and fireedom. After Ariosto, La Fontaine, 
and Prior, let us bear of it no more ; yet this has been 
done. 

Voltaire has a curious essay to show that most oT'our 
best modem stones and plots originally belonged to the 
eastern nations, a fact which has been made more evident 
by recent researches. The Amphitrion of Moliere was 
an imitation of Plautus, who borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and they took it from the Indians ! It is given by Dow in 
his History of Hindostan. In Captain Scott*s Tales and 
Anecdotes Irom Arabian writers, we are surprised at find- 
ing so many of our Ckvourites very ancient orientalists.— 
The Ephesian Matron, versified by La Fontaine, was 
borrowed firom the Italians : it is to be found in Petronius, 
and Petronius had it from the Greeks. But where did the 
Greeks find it ? In the Arabian Tales ! And fifom whence 
did the Arabian fabulists borrow it ? From the Chinese ! 
It is found in Du Halde, who collected it from the Versions 
of the Jesuits. 

THE STUDENT tV THE METXOPOLfi. 

A man of letters, wno is more intent on the acquisitions 
of literature than on the plots of politics, or the speculations 
(rf* commerce, will find a deeper solitude in a popukMis me- 
tropolis than if he had retreated to the seclusion of the 
country. 

The student who is no flatterer of the little passions ol 
men, will not be much incommoded by their presence, 
Gibbon paints his own situation in the heart of the ftshioi^ 
able world.—' I had not been endowed by art or nature 
with those haji^y gifts of confidence and address lyhich un- 
lock every door and every bosOm. While coaches were 
rattling through Bond-street, I have passed many a solitary 
e?ening in my lodcing vrith my bodis. I withdrew without 
reluctance firem the noisy and extensive scene of crowds 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure.' And 
even after be baa published the first volume of his History, 
he observes that in London his confinement was solitary and 



sad ; * the many forsot my existence when they saw me 
no longer at Brookes's, and the few who sometimes had a 
thought on their friend, were detained tgr business or plea- 
sure, and I was proud and happy if I ooold prevail on 
my bookseller Ehnsly to en&ven toe dubiess of the 
ing. 
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-rr — •*. ''•' ''Tiiini iiiii 

-Ddomafaa. Vn»ii>i ii 

isni ndaigii inAikM UHK (be J*<n i> iW 

Chriit. Ahcut Um Hnd eonn *h 

' eoDecud b^ BaUi Ju^ dw k^,^ 

M, wImi njc^td iba bTsor «f AagsBH 



CbrMu •dnnuiH. 

Tba iMnvd W. WolMa, IB ha caioa • Dtna*H^ d 

"tio<H of Du ScribM ud Phuwa, Hpnia M 

rf Ah nM BGHcetkni b< hu TriMhriil ^Ai 

diriiiiitH oflhii code tf tfwdliiBa] km witk A* an 



...buUj. 

B. Judi, Ibe piBce (f tha nUiu, 



bMMMkNlhi 



>ce (f tha nbbua, oooi^aad Mwiilai 



mid lbs •rotM. InoTeVcrr d» 
, ■ rulu of paopk, with u imwfa nuquir- 

6tj u fan do io jaut pccD nllaja. The meo I metl 

tnaa of jour fbnai*, or tba flocfci oTibeep fruing oa joiu 

«gmiBM. Tha Ua; Imb loo of dwia IT — ' -■ 

dmwb CM mm ibui tbo poriingflf jour 

tioal a wn aa mjaairiB ooiMaaipbtiDf Iheir 
tnas. I iBcaira Iba aana plauura whiu joa d 



ridi, calJed ordi 

for philoaopbie*] inquinn, lad 
of eifil hfa. Enrf — '- -- ' 



fbno oT^Awtnu. Id Iba fint paxl m 

ibair dutiai, ihair dusrivi, arniit"! 
tadmMfiiaU; iaih>fcurth,ma WiMif 

1^^ /owuJ; drTonli; iiairHl.- rcnll ; /onu ; p«nak 

_i_- ™Amlma; aafa md ptrr bam j a^i; 

. idojaCry; and hm $jmVMmmA ibaaaW 

fiTdi paK are Botimj Kicrijlcn „ 

--■' uaui of piir t ^naeiaiM ; naab ; 




Tba Jan bira Ihcir Talmud ; Uk CilboUci Iheir Le- 
lanla of Sunu ; nut lbs Tuita ibeir Samih. Tba Pro- 
ladul hunolhuv butbb BihJa. Tha fonoarualbna 
kipdred worha. Men ban imaffmed that the more there 
■ lobcbelieied, Ihe more are the neriu of the beUeier. 
U^Dce all iFa diti omit i i farmed the onbodoi and the ilronj- 
•il f*ny. Tha wotd of Gcd a Id« amidil Ihoae helps of 
bamui mfrntniai Buiclioned b^ an order of men connect- 
all oiih ralifiaua dmia ; Ihe;^ ought now, howeier, to be 
raimrded Tvlbvr ae Curi«iuea of Lberalirre, I five a 
■Bficiaiitif ampla aasHial of the Tabnud lod the Lefeodi ; 
bal of the Sooiiah I ooIt know Ifaat il ii a colleclioii of tha 
tradiiionaJ opinioDj of the Turkic prophela, direcliiig tha 
nbaerruce of petlj npcrauuofu not menttooed m the 

Tba TAufOs ia a mllaelioB of Jawiah IradilHaa, which 
hava been tnllg preiErTHl. Il comprni the Miibk*, 
*hicb iaiha text, aajihaQrHAiAf iia cmunnUr^. The 
whole loima t, complela (jittm of the luminj, ceremo- 
mea, dril tBduoan liwiof the Jewi; treating indeed on 
■n«u)g«!U; nen (irdening, uanual aiti, kc. The rigid 
Jaw* penuidad ihemietna Ihu tbeae traditiDiu] eijdici- 
ino* ua af drriae otigin. The Penuteuch,uf thtjr, waa 
wrilUD ml bj iheir legulatOT before hu detfh in ihirleen 
oopiel, dblributad uung the twetie triho, and tbe niimiB. 
lag one dapoBlad id tbe ark. The oral law Moaei coD- 
tbuallT unghi in tbe Sanhediira, to the rUrn and tbe reel 
sflhe pro^e. The lawwii repealed four limei ; but the 
nlarpntAtioti wai deLiTerad tmiy by uflrd of motiM from 
■raeniiaii to generttioa. In the Ibnieih yen of ihe flight 
Irom E|7p( Ihe mnnwy of (he paople became ireicherDOi, 

d hj aaweiiiie tn^iioaiiti. Such i 
■alDan" 



other ahaurdiliee ; but Iheta i _ ^ 

thii Taat repaaitoTf ■ Tba Jewa han aocb (aaamrii 
thia Gtmpilkiiori, that Ibey ccoipara tba botr wiiip 
nier, andtbeTahaudlomtiH,- tbe tut of Mibh » 
prr, bul the Tilnwd la oroaialici. OT the Iw^ra bo 
•rhich the daj ia compoaed. ihej t^ ua that Otdim 
nine to itud J iha TaJmud, and opl^ tbiw to n^ Ike 




of ^MiabnB 
we fiad tba foJIowmg heada, 
- - - — of the pwtoraJ 



KBofileali! „ 

1,9,10. Oftbeco 

tbe coraar ia due, anil when not. Of tba fbreoMia ibw 
Ofeartofcom lefk n guherinf. Of mm U ua A* 
Tine. Of olJTei lefl upoD tbe tieea. Wb« ud wfcai 
the poor may lawfully g)eaa. WbM ritMf, «r <ikra% ' 
nipei, may Em looked upon ID ba l«|atUB, ud wksli* 
Who are tie proper wiiaeatea mnmraii llw poaf** 4ft 
to eismpi it froB tiibing, fee Tbej Mnmiik adP 
cumcieed fruit ;— it it ualawjiil to eat of Ibaftoil af aV 
tree liU Iha 61Ui T«r of iti (rowth : (In bat Una jm* 
of iuhaariog, ilia called iBateuadHd ; tkolbvtkB ^ 
fered 10 Ood : asl Ihe fitlb ma; be MUa. 

eWiiM HM ijiiawai MEMmm, «^tf« 
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bedi and fields, that the produce of the sere- 
lins or leeds may app^ distinct. Of the 
len every species. Distances between vines 
hfields trom one another and from the corn ; 
planted against hedces, walls, or espaliers, 
sowed near them, various causes relating 
(anted near any forbidden seeds, 
'enth, or sabbatical year, in which the pro- 
ites was given up to the poor, one of tneir 
on the (ufferent woric which must not be 
sixth year, lest (because the seventh being 
poor) the produce should be unfairly dimin- 
public benefits arising from this law be firus- 
latever is not perennial, and produced that 
arth, no money may be made ; but what is 
be sold. 

ithes, we have a regulation concerning eat- 
hey are carrying to the place where they are 
d. 

of women is very copious. A husband is 
d his wife to keep a particular man's company 
nesses. Of the waters of jealousy by which 
Oman is to be tried by drinking, we fiuid many 
an. The ceremonies of clothing the accused 
trial. Preenant women, or who suckle, are 
drink ; for uie rabbins seem to be well coin 
iffects of the imaginatiim. Of their divorcee 
laws ; and care is taken to particularize bills 
itten by men in delirium or dangerously ill. 
he rabbins will not allow of any divorce, un- 
; light was found in the woman's character, 
(the Pharisees) allow divorces even when a 
ly been so unfortunate as to sufiec her hus- 
De burnt! 

ci damage* f containing rules how to tax the 
by man or beast, or other casualties, their 
» as nice as their cases are numerous. What 
Mcent and what convict. By the one they 
» not naturally used to do mischief in any 
; and by the other, those that naturally, or 
ibit^ are mischievous that way. The tooth 
Nivict when it is proved to eat its usual food, 
f another man ; and full restitution must be 
I beast that is used to eat firuits and hwbs. 
or damages tools, which are not its usual 
r «)f the beast shall pay but half the damage 
sd on the property of tne injured person; but 
I committed on the property of the person 
lamage, he is free, because the beast gnawed 
its usual food. As thus; if the beast of A 
I the clothes of B, in B's house or grounds, 
ilf the damages ; but if B's clothes are in- 
rounds by A^ beast, A is free, for what had 
: his clothes in A's grounds 7 They made 
istinctions, as when an ox gores a man or 
inquired into the habits of the beast; whether 
lat used to gore, or an ox that was not used 
rever these were niceties sometimes acute, 
n ridiculous. No beast could be convicted 
m till evidence was given that he had done 
successive days ; but if he leaves ofi* those 
(or three days more, he is innocent again, 
convict of goring an ox and not a man, or of 
ind not an ox : nay, of goring on the sabbath, 
crag day. Their aim was to make the pun- 
d on the proofs ot' the design of the beast that 
but this attempt evidently led them to di^ 
. too subtile and obscure. Thus some rab- 
he morning prayer of the 8hem&h must be 
le they can distinguish blue from vo/dte ; but 
indulgent, insists it may be when we can 
IS from green; which latter colours are so 
) require a stronger light. With the same 
Qteness in distinguishiiie things, is their law 
touching fire on Uie sabbath. Among those 
nfied in this constitution, the rabbins allow 
look over youne children by larap-litfht, but 
iad himself. The minister is forbidden to 
light, lest he should trim his laran ; but he 
I diildren where they should read, because 
done, and there would be no danger of his 
hunp in their presence, or suiTering any of 
n his. All these regulations, which some 
ts minute and frivolous, show a great inti- 
hmnan heart, and a spirit of profound obser- 
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vation which had been capaUe (rf'adueving great purposes. 

The owner of an innocent beast only pays half the costs 
for the mischief incurred. Man is always convict, and for 
all mischief be does he must pay full costs. However 
there are casual damages^— as when a man pours water 
accidentally on another nun; or makes a thorn-hedge 
which annojTs his neighbour ; or falling down, and another 
by stumbling on him incurs harm ; how such compensations 
are to be made. He that has a vessel of another's in 
keeping, and removes it, but in the removal breaks it, must 
swear to his own integrity : i. e. that he had no design to 
break it. All offensive or noisy trades were to be carried 
on at a certain distance from a town. Where there is an 
estate, the sons inherit and the daughters sre maintained ; 
but if there is not enough for all, the daughters are main- 
tained, and the sons must get their living as they can, or 
even beg. The contrary to this excellent ordination has 
been observed in Europe. 

These few titles may enable the reader to form a gene* 
ral notion of the several subjects on which the Mishna 
treats. The Ghsmara or Commentary is often overloaded 
with ineptitudes and ridiculous subtilues. For instance, in 
the article of* Negative Oaths.' If a man swears he wiU 
eat no bread, and does eat all sorts of bread, in that case 
the perjury is but one ; but if he swears that he will e%t 
neitner barley, nor wheaten, nor rye-bread, the perjury is 
multiplied as ne multiplies his eatmg of the several sorts. 
Agun, the Pharisees and the Sadducees had strong 
differences about touchin{[ the holy writings with their 
hands. The doctors ordamed that whoever touched the 
book of the law must not eat of the truma (first fruits of 
the wrought produce of the ground,) till they had washed 
their baixls. The reas<m thej gave was this. In times 
of persecution they used to hide those sacred books in 
secret places, and good men would lay them out of the 
way wnen they had done read'mg^ them. It was possible 
then that these rolls of the law might be gnawed by mice. 
The hands then that touched these books when they took 
them out of the places where they had laid them up, were 
supposed to be imdean, so far as to disable them from eat- 
ing the truma till they were washed. On that account they 
made this a general rule, that if any part of the Bible (ex- 
cept Eceleaiaate», because that excellent book their sagaci- 
ty accounted less holy than the rest) or their phylacteries, 
or the strings of their phylacteries, were touched by one ' 
who had a nght to eat tne truma, he mis^t not eat it till he 
had washed his hands. An evidence m that superstitious 
trifling for which the Pharisees and the later Rabbins have 
been so justly reprobated. 

They woto absurdly minute in the literal observance of 
their vows, and as shamefully subtile in their artful evasion 
of them. The Pharisees could be easy enough to them- 
selves when convenient, and always as hard and unrelent- 
ing as possible to all others. They quibbled, and dissolved 
their vows with experienced casuistry. Jesus reproaches 
the Pharisees in Matthew xv, and Msrk vii, for flagrantly 
vidating the fiflh commandment, by allowing the vow of a 
son, perhaps made in hasty sneer, its full force, when he 
had sworn that his frither should never be the better for 
him, or any thing he had, and by which an > indigent father 
might be suffered to starve. There is an express case to 
this purpose in the Mishna, in the title of Vows. The 
reader may be amused by the story.— A roan made a vow 
that his /aM«r ehould nol prqfit bjt him. This roan after^ 
wards made a wedding-feast for his own son, snd wishes 
his father should be present; but he cannot invite him be- 
cause he is tied up by his vow. He invented this expedi- 
ent : — he makes a gin of the court in which the f»ast was 
to be kept, and of the feast itself, to a third person in trust, 
that his father should be invited by that third person with 
the other company whom he at first desisned. This third 
person then says, — If these things you thus give me are 
mine, I will dedicate them to God, and then none of you 
can be the better for them. The son replied, — I did not 
give them to you that you should consecrate them. Then 
the third man said, — Yours was no donation, only you 
were willing to eat and drink with your father. Tnua. 
says R. Juda, they diraolvod each other's intentions ; ami 
when the case came before the rabbins, they decreed, that 
a gifl wliich may not be consecrated by the person to whom 
it 19 given is not a gift. 

The following extract from the Talmud exhibits a subtil* 
mode of reasoning, which the Jews adopted wK«t^\!&«Vax^ 
cd of Rone sou^ to penoaj^ \3kii«m %o cvtSmxBk >a ^dssssc 
idolatry. Il forma an eitXice 'WViaWa^ wivx^^ BtAw "N«»p 
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kuif Avoda Z&re, it, 7, on idolatrous wonhip, tranalated 
bj Wouoo. 

' Some Romaii senators examinod the Jews in this man- 
aer : ^- If God had no deUfbt in the worship of idols, whv 
did he not destroy them ? The Jews made answer, '— if 
■MB had worshipped 00I7 thm(^ of which the world had had 
ao need, he wouki have destroyed the ohjects of their wor- 
tkap ; but diey also worship the sun and moon, stars and 
planets ; and then he must have destroyed his world for the 
sake of these deluded men. But still, said the Romans, 
why doe« not God destn»y the things which the world does 
BOt want, and leave those things which the world cannot be 
without? Because, replied the Jews, this would strength- 
en the hands of such as worship these necessary things, 
who woudd then say, — Ye allow now that these are god^ 
they are not destroyed.* 

EABBINICAL STORKS. 

The preceding article furnishes some of the more seri- 
m investigaiioos to be found in the Talmud. Its levities 
■ay amuse. I leave untouched the gross obscenities and 
immoral dedsioos. The Talmud contauw a vast coUeo- 
Ikm ci stories, apologies, and jests ; many display a vein 
«f pleasantry, aiHl at times have a wiidness of invention 
wluch sufficiently mark the features of an eastern parent. 
Many extravagantly pueri|e were designed merely to re- 
create their young students. When a rabbin was asked 
the reason ol so much nonsense, he replied that the ancients 
had a custom of introducing music in their lectures, which 
accompaniment made them oaore agreeable ; but that not 
having musics! instruments in the sduMls, tlM rabbins in- 
Tonted these strange stories to arouse attention. This 
was ingeniously said ; but they make miserable work when 
they pretend to give mystical mterpretations to pure non- 




These rabbinical stories, and the legsitds of the Catho- 
, though they will be despised, snd are too often despica- 
ble, yet, as the great Lord Bacon said of some of these inven- 
tions, they would * serve for winter talk by the fire-side ;' 
and a happy collection from these stories is much wanted. 

In 1711, a German professor of the Oriental languages, 
Dr Eisenmf nger published m two large volumes quarto, 
his * Judaism mscovered,* a ponderous hboor, of which the 
■cope was to ridicule the Jewish traditions. 

I shall give a dangerous adventure into which King David 
was drawn by the devil. The king one day hunting, Satan 
appeared before him in the likeness of a roe. David dis- 
aimcd an arrow at him, but missed his aim. He pursued 
the feigned roe into the land of the Philistines. Ishbi, the 
brother of Goliath, instantlv recognized the king as him, 
^o had slain that gisnt. fie bound him, and bended him 
Beck and heels, analaid him under a wine-press in order to 
press him to death. A miracle saves David. The earth 
Moeath him became soft, and Ishbi could not press wine 
out of him. That evening in the Jewish congregation a 
dove, whose wings were covered with silver, appeared in 
great fwrplezity ; and evidently signified the King of Israel 
was in trouble. Abishai, one of Uie king's counsellors, in- 
quiring for the king, and finding him absent, is at a loss to 
proceed, for accoraing to the Mishna, no one may tide on 
the hin^s horse, nor sit upon his throne, nor use his scep- 
tre. The school of the rabbins however allowed these 
things in time of danger. On this Abishai vaulu on David*s 
horse, and (with an Oriental metaphor^ the land of the 
PhiU^ines leaped to him instantly ! Arrived at Ishbi's 
house, he beholds his mother Orpa spinning. Perceiving 
the Israelite, she snatched up her sfunning-wheel and threw 
it at him, to kill him ; but not hitting him, she desired him 
to bring the spinning-wheel to her. He did not do this ex- 
actly, but returned it to her in such a wav that she never 
asked any oaore for her spinning-wheel. When Ishbi saw 
this, and recollecting that David, though tied up neck and 
heels, was still under the wine-press, he cried out, * There 
are now two, who will destroy me !' So he threw David 
high up into the air, and studi his spear into the ground, 
imagining that David woukl fall upon it snd perish. But 
Ahiihsi pronounced the magical name, which the Tslmud- 
ists firequetly made use of, and it caused David to hover be- 
tween earth and heaven, so that he fell not down ! Both 
at length unite against Ishbi, and observing that two young 
lions mouM kill one lion, find no difficulty m getting rid « 
the brother of Goliath. 

Of SolooMB, another fiivourite hero of the Talmudists a 
fine Arabian story is toU. This king was an idept in no- 
croaaney, ai^ a male aad a fbnakdf?il ware ■iwmya in 



waiting for any emergency. Itisi 
bians who have many stories noBreming 
describe him as a magician. His adventures with, 
dai, the prince of devils, are numerous ; and they both (the 
kmg and the devil) served one another many a sbpfsrj 
trick. One of the most remarkable is when Aadunsdm, 
who was prisoner to SoIobbob, the king having UMliited Id 
possess himself of the devil's seal-ring, and rhaiaed tarn, 
one day offered to answer an unholy questioo pal 10 bimby 
Solomon, provided he returned him his seal-ring ai 
ed his cham. The impertinent curiosity of S jI ossm 
ced him to commit this foUy. Instantly Asrhmedii 1 
lowed the monarch, and stretching out his vringa op I* Aa 
firmament of heaven, one of his fiset remsining on tkeesslbi 
he S|Mt out Solomon four hundred leagues frooi Imb. TMb 
was done w privatel v that no one knew any IhiBf of Aa 
mauer. Aschmedai then assumed the Ukeaess of SoIobbb, 
and sat on his throne. From that hour did FloloMsa sayt 
* Tku then is the reward of aO my labour,' atontding to E«- 
desiasticus, i, 3 ; which ths, means, one rabfaiB saws, bis 
walkinc staff ; and another insistt was his raffed noal. 
For Solomon went a begsing from door to door; aadwbi^ 
ever he came he uttered these words : * I, this 
wM king over Israel in Jerusalem.' At migtli 
fore the council, and still repeating these reamrki 
without addition or variation, tne rahbias said ; ' 
means something ; for a fool is not constint m bsi 1 
They asked the chamberlain if the king fiw|asady saw 
him? and he replied to them. No! Then they aeat to the 

3ueens, to ask u the kinc came into their apaitanealsY lad 
ley answered. Yes ! The rabbins then seat fhtmmmm* 
sage to take notice of his feet ; for the feet of devils araliBS 
the feet of cocks. The queens acquainted tl»eai that his 
majesty always came in slippers, but forced thcai to 9^ 
braces at times forbidden by the law. He bad attaaiplBd 
to lie with his mother Biuhsheba, whom he had ^mos lani 
to pieces. At this the rabbins assembled in gieai hiBlik 
ana taking the beggar with them, they gave him the riaf aaa 
the chain in wbica the great magical name was vaptmm^ 
and led him to the palace. Aschmedai was aittinf oa da 
throne as the real Solomon entered ; but instaatly he shriib* 
ed and flew away. Yet to his last day was SokMasaaMi 
c£ the prince of devils, and had his beid guarded by tba m> 
lient men of Israel, as is written in Cant, iii, 7, 8. 

They frequently display much humour in tbeisr 
tions, as in tne following account of the Bsanasra 1 
rals of an infamous town which derided all justice, 
were in Sodom four judges, who were liars, and ds 
justice. When any one had struck his neighboor'a wife 
and caused her to miscarry, these judges thus eoaaiBlad 
the husband ; * Give her to the offender that he any §A ba 
with child for thee.' When any one had cut off aacliif 
his neighbour's ass, they said to the owner^«> * Let Ha 
have the ass till the ear is grown again, that it aaj ba fe> 
turned to thee as thou wishesL* When any oas hi' 
wounded his neighbour, thev told the wounded BBanlo *«is 
him a fee, for lettinc him blood.' A toll was eadaiii 
passinc a certain hnSgo ; but if anv one chone lo wtit 
throu^ the water, or walk round about 10 save it, be aai 
condemned to a double toll. Eleasar, Abrahaai'si 
came thither, and thev wounded him. — Whea 



judge he was ordered to pay his fee for having hsB Uosd 
let, JEieasar flung a stone at the judge and woaaded bai; 
on which the jut^e sud to him, — What mraaatb Aiif 
Eleasar replied, —Give him who wounded me the fee 4al 
is due to myself for wounding thee. The pMiple of ibii 
town had a bedstead on which they laid travMien who wtf 
ed to rest. If any one was too long for it, they col off bil 
legs ; and if he was shorter than the bedstead, they Blriit» 
ed him to its head and foot. When a benar caaae to tbii 
town, every one gave him a penny, oa wuieh was inaori^ 
ed the donor's name ; but tney would seQ him no briidi 
nor let him escape. When the beggar died from baMr« 
then they came about him, and each nwn took badt ■• 
penny. These stories are curious inventioes of basi 
mockery and malice, seasoned with humour. It iB wui 
some or the famous dedsaons of Sancho PSBEa are to bs 
found in the Talmud. 

Abraham is said to have been jeakws of faia vnvea, aal 
built an enchanted citr fiMr them. He built aa iroa dtf 
and put them in. — The walls were so high and daik !■> 
sun could not be se«B in it. He gave them a bosvl fel 
of pearls and jewels, which seat forth a lidht ia tUa dark 
city equal to tne sun. Noah, it aeema, iniSB ia ibe nfc 
had no other bg^ than jawaii aad peaib. 
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I. Abnh«jB irould I 



Bnpl bmugbt ¥ri1h hi 
bfl liScen «iLcud Lh« < __ _ 

pud, huiduiriidtliaj would DM opMiibaefaiiU. J nt«t nituj) ihinnu»*t>ininrDitoriwJ,ora prlnnlilHin 
imtui •» ll» dutj fur clothei, whicli Alnhwn JoKphiu drwcnbei in hr diffgrcnt colouii, tbn MM iu Uiu 
I par ■ b«t tfacn digT Ibouihi bjr bii tevly u> ' on ui Tiiui unniinrlj obirmd iu ■ wnu Monn ihu tka 
tlui halghlbcgold. — AbnhuncoiueiiU i., Ood oTUiii Jewim anlfpoirtiful ob Jia wimr, and Out 



_ rowlj cotHBtsd W p*]' I _ 

• ■Don Ta]uiblearilua(i. Il wu Ibril Uiay rt- 

iw tut aiunios the chaH. And bchoU t, 
J opeoad, thUfraiiE luitnof humaii 
licb mida nich ■ BDwe in Ibe Iwid or 
i harHirl Tha jsdoui Abnhuo, t>j 
bmd locked her up in Ukia chnaL 
1 in Ji» nbbiaiC4l fudai ia alnngb 

ition ; and Haaiod'a liiaogonj, iDri 
Itlaa at ugali, m pwr ia eompuiioa will 
ieal benaa, ot rabhuiei] Ihinga. Momiaiw 
ilb all thaic wooda with gnat eua, aad eraa' 
Un aiiuanca loa Utrib)* for our oooeeptMU. 
■maaiin ih* ■ Arabian Ni^u,' eallad Om 
■Bllj ona of tb* enatura* of rabbinical bacr ; 
etime*, whan Ter* buBfiT, laiia ud fl» «wi» 
hant. Captain Cook lound a lard'i nart in in 
Saw.HollaDd, buili with aiicki oa tbs (raund, 
itj («t in circuiidiiraDco, and Dear Ihre* loat 
aw of the rabbinical bird*, fiah, ud inimali, it 
le my cinunmaTigalor will erarlncs a>ea Uh 
li(( or roiemblancs. 

irbirda, when ilipmila iUirin|i,lilolaouith« 
[ Irom anothar (all not of in n«al, and Ilia wbHa 
e and clued aboul Ibne lundred cadar^rM*,. 
ed a Tilla^. One of ihan Maadi up to llWi 

hnraa aaid, — < Slap doi in there, for 

■n a carpanier dropped hu aia, and it hath nol 

■iai paaaafa ooncernini ftl (oeae ii parfseilj in 
llirae raboiu. 'A rabbin onca aaw in a de- 
if faeu ao bl thai their faithen fall off, ud 



lein/ On uitrriiw ihii Uaiphemri a nnce from 
lid. ' Wicknl raaal I iiaTa a litUe crea'ura in Iba 
wuriu wnich shall mce wu with thes!' When Till> 
landed, a ^naienierpdhifc nathilf, and for aenq Tean n^ 
jathn made bolH in hi< braina. When Ilii ikull wu open- 
ed Iha gnat wai Tound ai luce u i pinon : the mouib oT 
thornsi wai irf copper ud iho clawa of iron. 

~ ilorj of' Solomoi 




T»a .1. the 
And one of 



Sddu^i^ 



r world whaq the MaanaJi 
tilled up a irina , and anolliei 
re ahould bane. Wa ahould 

luol Inuehiot Aaaa fti gam, 
wing Is ui. It IB our uuqni- 
omuif of lb* Meaaiah, and 



iapuled, and (till ia dtiputable : il waa inilU 
aUiiu to haie GwDd in Uia Hhle (hat the laita 
■ a wafer made with hooey,' to baTa raiaed 
1 ha pilch. Tb«T declare it waa ■ Hke oil lo 
av to old men, and cabea la niddia an.' Il 
Jofl -.•...-r ..-■■. . _ 



qualitrloi 

d lo iheae il beeane iiah, fleeh, or Ibwt. 
■ Borer advance an abaimlilir mlboiil quoting 
■lure ; and to lubitutiite ihu Fact ther qoata 
Mr* il ia laid, ' ihrou«h Ihia treat wildenma, 
tan Ihr Lord ihy Ood hath bam with Ibee, 
loelErrf nofAtnf -'* St Aoatin repeata Ihia ei- 
the labbina, Ihat the faithrol found in thia 
we of their (aToariie load '. Howerar Iba 
d not bare liiuDd all ihrte benejila ai ibe rab- 
r in Numbera ri. 8, Ihay eiclaim, ■ "Hiere ia 
, t ail Jn Mt aumM before our eyea I' They 
lial they rrmembend the melona, eucumbera, 
17 bad ealMi of lo freeli in Ej^l. One of 
I of the rabbina it, thai the nunna Ml in auch 
4 the kinc* of the can end the wtai beheld 
Ibar fount in a paaiag. in tha tSd Paatm : 



craiiad inquiij. 
Even Ariatotla haa dFUrired aona coniiilenhle 1 

ledjeDenlaftheMatafgoodaenaealid geniiia — the 



1 Pope Or^ign^. The To«er in Apuliiui, Q^tiu in Pe- 
irooiua, and allumona lo 11 in Pliny, prote lU anliquitTt 

andamemaraflbaPraacb acadamT nc •■• -" 

in Iba New WorU" - "'- '- 

An amnaint aeti 
ihe a a « u iitf oTa Una of Manoraotapa, at 
doDal eooeeni nay be the anesu of daipoiiain. — Tboaa 
who are near hia peraon, whea thu hvppenc, aahiie him in 

iiiin b the ■*■*■'"*■ r**^ ; ia the idjomiDji af>artineata thaj 
do the aame, tilt the noiit reachea Ihe ilreel, and becotnaa 
propagated tJiroughait the dly { ao thet at aacfa aneexecT 
nil majeaty, reauUa 1 moat hnrnd cry from the lalutatnoi 
of many ibouaanda of hu naaali. 

Whan the king oT aeaiiaar aneaua, hia eourtiera taoB^ 
dialely turn their bacha on hioi, ana give a loud ^ap am 
Ibeir right thigh. 

With ihe aacianit anening waa ominoui ; from the rith 
it waa conatdsrad auapieiout ; and Plvlarch, in hia life of 
~" ■ , that h ■ .... 



_ thebyt Ihaaourca of hia fiction. __. ,. 

baen Blaganllf renified by a poMieal friend, who liiMa ao- 
ihorily thai the goda aoaeiiDi « tha rigU m kaawi, in 
' lo eome to na on aord on Iha I(R. 

Gnptdtnaaiinf In hia lllghl 

Bodlni WDB ID Uirrn truB ; 
But nn* upon the lefl he dnr, 
And wttb aponlve anceie dirlne. 
Gate of Jny the Hieml "iim. 

And thcae eyae ihu iwuii in bllaa, 
Braalblnn, munnuring, aoltl and low, 
of my 111^ ud UfeoTlOTtl 



Capid niira trai i* 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



Ef er let iu vow u> join 
In homage at his nappy ihiine.* 
Cupikl heard the loven true, 
Again upon the left he flew. 
And with sportive sneeze divine, 
Benew>d of J07 the sacred sign. 

BOWATSimrKE DC PXKIS&S. 

A b&pp7 wt in the relatioo of a atory u, doubdeaa, a 
Ter% agreeable talentF— it has obtained La Fontaine all the 
applause his diarming neivetd dearnres. 

^Bommventwre de Perien, VaUt de Chambre de la Rvifnt 
d» Navmrt^ of whom the French Jiave three little volumes 
of tales in prose, shows that pleasaatrv and sportive vein 
in which the tales of that time frequenilj abound. The fol- 
lowing shnt anecd'Me is not given as the best specimen of 
oar author, but as it introduces a novel etymology of a 
word in gntat use. 

* A student ai law, who studied at Poitiers, had tolera- 
bly improved himself in cases of ec^uity ; not that he was 
overburdened with learning, but his chief de6ciencT was 
a want of assurance and coi^eDoe to display his know- 
ledge. His father passing by Poitiers, rec om mended him 
to read aloud, and to render bis memory more nrompt by 
eoatinued exercise. To obev the injunctions or bis lather 
hadelermined to read at the mtmtiery. In order to obuin 
a certain assurance, he went every day into a garden, 
vrhieh was a very secret spot, bemg at a disunce firotn 
any bouse, and where there grew a great number of fine 
large cabbage*. Thus for a long time he porsued bis atn- 
diee, and repeated his lectures to these cabbages, addrew- 
ing them by the title of gemtitmtti ; and balancing his pe> 
riods to themas if they had composed an andience of saKV> 
lara. After a fortnight or three weeks preparation, he 
tbouj^t it was high time to take the ckmr; imagining that 
ho ahould be able to lecture his scholars aa well as be had 
beibre done his cabbages. He comes forward, he begins 
bk oration — but before a docen words hb tongue fi«exes 
between his teeth ! Confused and hardiv knowing where 
ho was, all he could bring out was — Ihmini^ Ego bene 
tidto qiiod nam, eMtu eauUt; that is to sa^ — for there are 
some who will have every thing in plain English — OeniU' 
men, / now eUarfy see you are nei cabbagee ? In the garden 
ho could conceive the eeUtbagea to be aeholare ; but in the 
dbotr, he could not conceive the aekolart to be cabbagee* 

On this story La Moimoye has a note, which gives a 
new origin to a &miKar term. 

' The hall of the School of Equity at Poitiers, where the 
institiites were read, was caled La Miniaterie. On wluch 
head, Florimood de Remond (book vii, ch. II,) speaking 
of Albert Babinot, one of the first disciples of Calvm, after 
living said he was called * The good man,' adds, that be- 
cause he had been a student of the institutes at this Afinas- 
Urie of Poitiers, Calvin, and others, staled him Mr itfini*- 
Ur; from whence, afterwards, Calnn took occasion to 
five the name of MinisTxas to the pastors of his church. 

onoTirs. 

The life of Grotius has been written by De Burigny ; it 
sbows the singular felicity of a man of letters and a states- 
man ; and in what manner a student can pass his hours in 
the closest imprisonment. The gate of the prison has 
sometimes been the porch of fame. 

Orotius was bom with the happiest dispositionf ; studious 
firom bis infancy, he had also received from Nature the 
qualities of gemus ; and was so fortunate as to find in his 
father a tutor who had formed his earl^ taste and his moral 
feelinfi. The younger Grotius, in imitation of Horace, 
has celebrated his gratitude in verse. 

One of the most interesting circumstances in the life of 
this great man, ^ich strongly marks his genius and for- 
titude, is displayed in the manner in which he employed 
bis time during his imprisonment. Other men, condemn- 
ed to exile and captivity, if they survive, they despair : 
the man of letters counts those dajs as the sweetest of his 
lifo. 

When a prisoner at the Hague, he laboured on a Latin 
essay on the means of terminating religious disputes, which 
occasion so many infelicities in the state, in the church, 
and in families ; when he was carried to Louvcstrin, ho re- 
sumed bts law studies, which other rmployments had inter- 
rupted. He gave a portion of his time to moral philoso- 
phy, which engaged him to translate the maxims of the an- 
cient poeU, collected by Stobcus, and the fracmenUof 
Msnander and Philemoa. Every Sunday was devoted to 




read the scriptures, and to writo his CuiiMHiitiiiM «■ tlw 
New Testament. In the oooise of tbis work be Ml IB, b« 
as soon as be recovered his bealtb be composed his trealiw» 
in Dutch verse, on the Troth of the CbristiaB R o hp Mi. 
Sacred and profane authors occupied bim altsmatdy. His 
only mode of refreshing his mmd was to pass froia oas 
work to another. He sent to Vossius his ObssrvatknscB 
the Tragedies of Seneca. He wrote several oilier worlv: 
particularly a little Catechism, in verse, for hit duwhur 
Cornelia : and collected materials to forai kb Apobff. 
Add to these various labours and extensive c o rr s syo adsaes 
hebeUwitb the learned and hisfirieiids; aad kaslsttsfa 
were often so many treatises. There n a priolod edke- 
tioo amounting to two thousand. Grotius md notes r eady 
for every classical author of antiquity wheaover tiMj pro* 
pared a new edition; an account of his plaas aad his per- 
formances might furnish a volume of thmnswlms ; ywt ks 
never published in baste, and was fond of reviaacthsB; 
we must recollect, notwithstanding soch interreptad ntara^ 
avocations, his hours were frequentlv devoted to iIm p«bie 
functions of an ambassador. • I ouy reserve for agr ■!»- 

dies the time which other ministers give to their r^ — 

to conversations often oselew, and to visits ■oar- 
necessary ;* such is the lanmage of this grnt 
though he dius produced abundantly, his ot ' 
not more than two years. • We may weB 
that the mind of Grotius bad never been isB 
Perhaps the most saacere enlogiom, and 
fnl to this ilhntrioas scholar, was that which ha 
the boor of his death. 

When this great man was travoffiaf , he was 
strock by the hand of death, at the viOage of ^ 

The parish ministeri who was called in his last I 

ignorant who the dymg man was, began to go ovar the am 
points ; but Grotius, who saw there was no tiaM to loss ii 
exhortations, turned to him. and told him, that ho aaadid 
them not; and conchided by saying, 8mm C i utfa s I mi 
Grotius. Tu magnuMiiU OroHaa?'-* What! art joa Aa 
freat Grotius?* interrogated the minister.^^Wbat aa sa> 
logium ! This anecdote seems, however, a no cry p h a l; for 
we have a narrative of bis death by the ac r ayMaa r'~ 
self. On the death of Grotius a variety oftalos 1 
spread concerning his manner of dying ruted \j '" 
parties.' 

In the approbation of the eenatar to print this 'Tiodt 
Grotius,* it is observed that while <his history avos ait 
clearidea of the extent of the humaa mind, it wm Ibitlwr i» 
form us, that Grotitndied without reaping aaji 
froai his gftat taleats.' 

voBLKif XV TtrmncD camct. 

I offer to the contemplation of these oafortnaate 
who are necessiUted to undergo the oriticisiai oflirdb, Aif 
pair of anecdotes— 

Soderini, the GKm&loniere of Florence, havia|( hii a 
statue BBade by the great Michati Angelo^ whoa iC waa A* 
nished came to inspect it ; and having for soma tiao M»> 
ciously considered it, poring now oa the face, thea am W0 
arms, the knees, the form of the leg, aad at leagth «■ til» 
foot itself; the statue beingnf such perfect beauty, ha ftaaA 
himself at a loss to displsy his powers of cr iti cMMa,hH hf^ 
lavbhing his praise. But only to praise, night Sjppvv M^ 
if there had been an obtuseness in the keenness or kiB o ' 
ticism. He trembled to find a fanh, but a foidt 
found. At length he ventured to mutter 
ceming the nose ; it might, he thoii||ht, be somethiaf mmn^ 
Ghrecian. Angdo differed from bis grace, bat he wmd kv^ 
would attempt to gratify bis taste. He took ap F ' 
and concealrd iMNne marble dust in his band ; fiigniag 
retouch the part, he adroitly let fall some of the doat 
held concealrd. The cardinal observing it as it fell, ~ 
sported at the idea of his critical aocumen, 
* Ah. Anfelo ! you have now given an inimitable graoa . 

When Pope was first introduced to read hb Iliad to ~ 
Halifax, the noble critic did not venture to be dissati 
with so perfect a composition ; but, like tke canfiaal, fMm 
passage, and that word, thb tun, and that ezpfaoaioar 
formed the broken cant of hbcritidsms. The hoaeat p o T 
was stime with vexation ; for, in general, the parts at wfcida 
his lordship hesitated were those of which he was aKMt 9itr^ 
tisfied. Ah hn returned home with Sir Saamel Garth kv 
revealed to him the anxiety of mind. * Oh,* replied Gtavtfiy 
laughing, * you are not so well acquainted with hb lonbkip 
as mvself ; he most criticise. At your nest visit 
bim ihos«» very passages as they now stand : ti41 ' 
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TCNi have recollected hif crUicisms ; and 1*11 warrant you of 
faia approbation of thmm. Thia is what I have done a 
huadred times mjrtelf.' Popt made use of this stratagem ; 
at took, lake the marble dust of Angdo ; and my lor^ like 
tha cardinal, exdaiued — * Dear Pope, they are now ini- 



LITERAET IMPOSTUIIXS. 

Some anthors hare practised singular impositions on the 
fMiblic Varillas, the French historisn, enjojed for some 
tisBO a ^reat reputation in his own country for his historic 
eompoaiiioiia, but when they became more known, the scho- 
lars of other countries destroyed the reputation he had un- 
justly aoQuired. His continual professions of sincerity 
preju(&c6d many in his favour, and made him pass for a 
writer wko had penetrated into the inmost recesses of tho 
cabinet ; but the public were at length undeceived, and 
were convinced that the historical anM:dotes which Varil- 
las put off for authentic facts had no foundalion, being 
whoUy his own inventing: — though be endeavoured to 
■sake them pass for realities by a^cted citations of titles, 
iBstniclkms, letten, memmra, and relations, all of them 
imaginary V He had read almost every thing historical, 
printed and manuscript ; but he had a fertile political ima- 
ginatioD, and gave his conjecturra as facts, while he quoted 
mt random his pretended authorities. Burnet's book against 
Varillas is a curious little volume. 

Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for many 
▼eara never quitted his chamber : confined by a tedious in- 
dispositMNi, he amused himself with writing a Voyage round 
ike World ; giving charactera of men, and descriptions of 
cooBlriea, as if he had really visited them ; and his volumes 
arastSI werj interesting. Du Halde, who has written so 
nAmmaauM an account of China, compiled it from the Me- 
moirs of the missionaries, and never travelled ten leagues 
frooi Puis in his life ; though he appears, by his writings, 
to be veiy fiuniliar with Chinese scenery. 

Daamrger's travels, more recently made a creat sen- 
wtkm MM the public were duped ; they proved to be the 
ideal so y ag e s of a member of the German Grub-street, 
about his own garret! Too many uf our * Travels* have 
been manufactured to fill a certam size ; and some which 
bear nauMs of great authority, were not vrritten by the pro- 
fiisaed antbora. 

This is an excellent observation of an anonymous aii- 
dior >— ^ wriUre who never visited foreign countries, and 
truimlhn who have run through immense regions with fleet- 
ing pace, have given us long accounts of various countries 
ami people ; evidently collected from the idle reports and 
obeord traditions of the ignorant vulgar, from whom only 
they ooold have received those relations which we sec ao- 
coBBolated with suchtmdisceming credulity.* 

Some anthora have practised the singular imposition of 
mimonBcing a variety of titles of works as if prefmringfor 
«be preaa. Dot of wnich nothing but the titles have been 



Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for 

eaa ioiigeinoiis inventions ; he continually announced such 
lirtea, that hia pension for writing on the history of France 
mHght not be stopped. When he died, his histoncal laboura 
vfid Bot enecd sue pages ! 

Greigorio Reti is an historian of much the same stamp 
«s Vardfais. He wrote with great facility, and hunger g^ 
■israBy auidmned his pen. He took every thing too lignt- 
^; yeC Ufl wotks are sometimes looked into for many aneo> 
ostra of Eactish history not to be found elsewhere ; and 
K»erte|Mi oofbl not to have been there if truth had been con- 
muilea. lus great aim was always to make a book : he 
snrsBa Ua vohimes with digressions, interaperses many ri- 
^icidoas stories, and applies all the repartees he collected 
Cram old noveUwritera, to modem characters. 

Such fiirgeries abound ; Uie numerous * Testamens Po- 
litiqueo' of Colbert, Mazarine, and other great ministers, 
^vere forgeries usually from the Dutch press, as are many 
gxetoBded political * Memoin.' 

Of oar CM translations from the Greek and Latin authors, 
anaoT were taken from French versions. 

The travels written in Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin of 
*riideh,of a^ch we have a curious translation, are, I be- 
lieve^ apocryphal. He describes a journey, which if ever 
h€ Umh, it mast have been with his night-cap on ; being a 
paifiKt dream ! It is said that to inspirit and give importance 
to his aathw, he pieteBded he had travelled to all tne syna- 
CQfnaa in the east ; plaeas he mentions hedoes not appear 
^var lahas* sssa,«Bdtha dMTsrliit people he describes no 



one has known. He calculates that he has found near eight 
hundred thousand Jews, of which about half are indepen- 
dent, and not subjects to any Christian or Gentile sove* 
reign. These fictitious travels have been a source of madi 
trouble to the learned ; particularly to thoae whose zeal to 
autheniicjite them induced them to follow the aerial foot- 
steps of tho Hyppogriffe of Rabbi Benjamin. He affirms 
that the tomb of Ezekicl. with the Ubrary of the firat and 
second temples, were to be seen in his time at a place oo 
the banks of the river Euphrates ; Wesselius of Grooin- 
gen, and many other literati, travelled on purpose to Me- 
sopotamia, to reach the tomb and examine the librarr, but 
the fairy treasures were never to be seen, nor even beard 
of! 

Tho first on the list of impudent impostors is AnniiM of 
Viterbo, a Dominican, and master of the sacred palace un- 
der Alexander VI. He pretended he had discovered the 
genuine worksi of Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Berosus, and 
other works, of which only fragments are remaining. He 
published seventeen books of antiauities ! But not liaving 
any mss to produce, though he declared he had foimd them 
buried in the earth, these literary fabrications occasioned 
great controversies ; for the author died before he had made 
up his mind to a confession. At their firat publication uni- 
versal joy was diffused among the learned. Suspicion 
soon rose, and detection followed. However, as the forger 
never would acknowledge himself as such, it has been in- 
geniously conjectured that he himself was imposed on, ra- 
ther than that ho was the impostor ; or, as in the case of 
Chatterton, possibly all may nut be fictitious. It has been 
said tJiat a great volume in uss anterior by two hundred 
years to the seventeen folios of Annius, exists in the Bibli- 
othequn Colbertine, in which these pretended histories were 
to be read ; but as Annius would never point out the sources 
of his seventeen folios, the whole is considered as a very 
wonderful imposture. I refer the reader to Tyrwhitt*s Vin- 
dication of his Appendix to Rowley's or Chatterton's 
Poems, p. 140, fur some curious observations, and some 
facts of literary imposture. 

One of the most extraordinary literary impostures was 
that of one Jmeph Vella, who, in 1794, was an adventurer 
in Sicily, and pretended that he possessed seventeen of the 
lost books of Livy in Arabic : he had received this literary 
treasure, he said, from a Frenchman who had purloined it 
from a shelf in St Sophia's church at Constantmople. As 
many of the Circek and Roman classics have beien trans- 
lated by the Arabians, and many were firat known in Eu- 
rope in their Arabic drears, there was nothing improbable in 
one part of his story. He was urged to publish these long- 
desired books ; and Lady Spencer, then m Italy, offered to 
defray the expenses. He had the efirontery, by way of 
specimen, to edit an Italian translation of the sixtieth book, 
but that book took up no more than one octavo page ! A 

Erofessor of Oriental literature in Prussia introduced it in 
is work, never suspecting the fraud \ it proved to be ik>> 
thing more than the epitome of Florus. He also gave out 
that ne possessed a code which he had picked up in the 
abbey of St Martin, containing the ancient history of Sici- 
ly, in the Arabic period comprehending above two hundred 
years; and of which ages, their own historians were ei»- 
tirely deficient in knowledge. Vella declared he had a 
genuine official correspondence between the Arabian gover- 
nors of Sicily and their superiora in Africa, from the first 
landing of the Arabians in that island. Vella was now 
loaded with honours and pensions ! It is true he showed 
Arabic M8S, which, however, did not contain a syllable of 
what he said. He pretended he was ui continual corres- 
nondence with friends at Morocco and elsewhere. The 
King of Naples furnished him with immey to assist his re- 
searches. Four volumes in quarto were at length pub- 
lished ! Vella had the adroitness to change the Arabic 
Mss he possessed, which entirely related to Mahomet, to 
matters relative to Sicily ; he bestowed several weeks la- 
bour to disfigure the whole, altering page for page, line for 
line, and word for word, but interspers^ numberiess dots, 
strokes, and flourishes, so that when he published a fac- 
simile, every one admired the learning of Vella, who couki 
translate what no one else could read. He complained he 
had lost an eye in this minute labour: and every one 
thought his pension ought to have been increased. Every 
thing prospered about him, except his eye, which some 
thought was not so bad neither. It was at length disco- 
vered by his blunders, &c, that the whole was a forgery ^ 
though it had now been patronized^ lraTv<«\v\^> %'u^ «i^ 
tract ed throughout Euio^ , N\ Vvcti vVSa via "Wb t,iASss^OM^ 
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Tag SpsBuh tniiqinrj, Medina Ctn't, in ordsr id h- 

dssdi and inwripliont, which bs buried in ihe groLmd, 
whsn Iw luuw tk<j inMld (horttji b« dui up. Upon ih«ir 
bauf fond, h* puliliihed sagnvinp of tnem, ud nis ei- 
pUnatiooi oT (heir iiakiioim chtrutsri, nuking Ihem out 
10 ba M> OMn; auUicntic praoTi mud crkluici* tf tha cod- 
Mttud wiunplioiu of iha dtrfj. 

Ths Momcco unbundor purchunl of him 1 copper 
bncal«< of Fuima, which Meduw pmTBd bf ihs Aiabie 
iiucription and miar cartihcalei to be ^nuine, and fcjuod 

il* laar king, who had hid (hem thsre b hope oTbelier dajt- 
Ttiia famoui bncolei turned out aftsrwardi to be the 



gr, to wboM labonri 
(ha grul Unirenal Hiitorr, awoedad in 
tinn injr of (he gri ' ' .-.--■ 



IMIill confen 



_ , ._ „ . idandof 

illuaioa omiDenilr bold, ami miinuined 
ilyaa emdition; luhl pntj mueC hare 
which oould form a preieitded lanpiago 
jid fertile the (cniui which could inTeal 
;nknown people ; il li iiid that (he de- 
Ltiafactorilj aeccnuned bj' hie own peni- 



literary impoalor Liudor had 
infenuity^ and he died conlamne 
I'l Shakiprare Hnred to ihow tl 

}enina and Inarninf ara ill dim 



A Bnntarfb 
■ lawBod Hindi 



other atteinpta to fin ib« hiitcnr or N«h and 
■001, io hii ' Puruu,' under the duignaiioi of Si 

Si* w|uiimJonee,whairanal>ti<d ilMacunou 
(he whole wai in ialerpdiu 
ofa (oTKed ihffei, diecoloure 






ti by Oie deitroua intnjdticdaa 
and prepared for the purpoae 
ni eerved hie purpoie fur the 
drawn. A< booki in lulia ue 
l( lo introduce looee leaiea. 
leilioiu Ibw learned foreerer 



I it.vie of tha 



patience (own(etwoTduinin4 
ne Doonected aU (he lecrnda to^tht 
Pwwut. cauiidog of 11,000 linei. wnvn i^a|iiain vt u- 
ibrd raaoliad (a oolltte (ba mannaciipl with o)han, tha 
learned Hinda befu to diallfure hia own maniucript, the 
eaptain'i. and iboM of Iha eollefe, b* eranni the name of 
the counlry and wbdiiuting (hat oTEjirpI. With ai much 
paini. and with a more hwKWrabIa direcdon, our Hindoo 
Lander mif^t hare Immortaliiad hii inrerted ioienlian. 

We hare authon who eold Ihsir namee to be preGied lo 
wori(i their aoTer read ; or on the catKrarji, hafe pTe6(sd 
(he namai of olhera to their own wrilinx. Sir John Hill 
owned (0 a ftiend once when he fell tick, (hat ha had OTer- 
ftliiued htrnMir wi(h writing aaren work* U once I One of 



xiRh not 10 well paid ai the knii^t. 
third, 1^0 perfectly undanToad hie 
eai! So thai Ihe iranilatora who 
ed on Teniwn and lunla, whUe the 

ilT bread! The craTioriuthonhip 
The (Teat patriarch and primeral 
tura, il laid Id haie been Rnbrn 
rt fareiioui, prafliiate. and inde- 
family. He laid the foundaiion of 
« OBW drnaity oTIilerary araperora. The lint act by wUch 
Mpvnd hicdain loihe ihnne ofGpik^lreet hi* nrTod 



hai many mTaterlee. 
dealer in Eiifliih liien 
Qraen, one of the mc 



dertroiu trick 1 Green lold hii ' (Mando Foriow' to two 
difTerent Ihaalree, and ii luppoaed to bate bcea Iha ftnl 
aulhor m Engliih UlerarT hiaEory who wrote la a fradri 
or ai crabbed Anthony Wood phraaca it in (ha lauiiafo Of 

that hiib and lone coune of liTiBf wMch »«■ gtmira^ 
fdlniB.' With a drop Hill awealar, M Aitthooy dtaorib** 
Qayloo, •DoUiar worthy; ' be came up loLoMon to lit* 
in a ahirkiiig eendiA'oa, and wioLe triU Udnn mare^ (0 §tt 

bread Is tiutain him, and hii u^,' Thii 1 il niirlinnj 

teemi to have bid a motlal anupuhy afaioil tho En it 



The pment anacdole etoeeining Caidual Ridiefiea 
may lene to teach the man of lellen bow he deal* OQl 

The cardial plaerd n a gallery sT hii ptUeo the por- 

compoeing Ihe inMriplioni id he placed round the poftraili. 
Thai heinlended for Montluc, (he marachal of Fran, 
wai CDOceiTad in theia lerm : Muitafitil, ftmra ii i ijaT. 
Hen mafmafiul. Ho ihowed it without miinlimiag 
ilhor to Bouiben, Ihe myal praTeaaor in Qreefc, ul 
aiked hii opinion concerning il ; He repmbaled it, and 



brenary; and, if il had cm 

,1 g ^ ^^ aniAem to 

with the HRrity irf'hii at , „_ 

..... .■ -.oftheprtiAa»or;'lbr/hoiaii, 



Lnowfedged I 



ueh in the altia of ih* 
I wilh ao otU-Jwk, H 
WiqAvt. ThenrA- 

Al*cr;'lar,'haMid, 
olbowmr lieBi|^ 



Thacardinalwiioi 

cQuiiuilly diaappoJni' 
rancour, Ihoce lalenti 

" He^wCje"' '™"" 
feredthe eld 



,e amUlioui nwn who klMf 
geniui ; and leoif imattK 
medi with all Iha naoa of 



Ml' of Bakac'i iplendid nputalioa; taicC- 



Thii Heiniiui refujed, becauie Salmaiiiu Ik 
rereniie Baliacoo hii iferedH iafaeJicirfa. 
He iiteoiptad to ri.al the rrputai»o oTConMiBe^ •(»,> 



diKtioni; iiwMiha alle(Drical ingedyealkd 'Eonpa,* 
in which Iha niniiCtr had coafmgaiad tba fbui<)aaf1anar 
Ihe world! Much polilksal matterwai ihram liiiiitlw, 
diTidsd into icenee and acta. There are apMnded to K kaya 
</ the DrvneiiiparHneaiHiDrihe allagortea. In thii tl^ 
gedy. Francia repmwnti Fnum ; Ibere, Spain; PaNb»- 
nope, Naplni, he. and than have their ailendanti :— LUiaa 
(alluding to the French liliei) ii the lerrant of Fiuckk, 
wbileHiipaleiilheccHilideni of Ibere. But the hey lo tho 
(lletoriai il much more copiom :— Albtooe ninifiao Eaf- 
land; iJrahuili aftht Iwiof Autrana, mean tho tomaoT 
C larmaal, 9ienay,andJameI,thea* placaa oiw* belDDfiB( to 
Lnraioe. A hntaf dimnondi of Aunraata, ii Ih* Iowa rf 
Nanfi.belongingoncetolhedukeiorLoTaiio. ThaiMrf' 
Ibena'i (reel porch ia Perpipian, which Fnoce look tn 

eii! Whenhe HrtL wntit anrajmouily to tholf^S 
Acidemy i( waa rrprobaled. He ihen tore it in a nfa, 
and icanerod it about hie aludy. Towardi ereBmi, Gka 
another Medea lamenting orer the memben of bar own dul> 
dien. he and hii aecreluy paieed the night in uBitin| i|w 
«altef. ™ . a, en renter lo.row '^^^ 




Toutrarla, pour Ghjmene, a lea 

All Fatia, lor Chlm'ene, hai Rod»1rk>> eyea. 
t if aaid that in caaBqmDco ef tb« lalrf Ika tn^tif 
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jkaa^t* I obunrad 



(to F^eaeb cwlaiii is derived of ■ecuring t number of 
fiiendt to aoplaod their piecei at their first represent^tioaii. 
Ifiad tht nUowinf droll anecdote concemins tbi^ droll 
feicodj IB Beaodminn^f Reekerdua tur U Th^ttre. 

The ■iBMter after ue ill lucceM of bis tragedy retired 
■BcooaiMBied the aame eTening to hif country house at 
RacL He then aent for his favourite Desmareta, who was 
« topper with his friend Petit. Desmarets, conjecturing 
ihai dM interview would be stormy, begged his friend to 

*Weil f said die cardinal as soon as he saw them, *the 
Flreoeh will never possess a taste (or what is lofty : they 
Mcm Boc to have rehriied my tragedy.'—* My lord answer- 
erf Peck, * it is not the fault of the piece, which is so adroi- 
nbie, hot that of the pkqfen. Did not your eminence per- 
eiive tliat Dot only they knew not their parts, but that Uiey 
ralldhmft 7*—* Reilly,* replied the cardinal, something 
I, • I observed they acted it dreadfully ill.' 

and Petit returned to Paris, flew directly to 
(he players to plan a ntw mode of performance, which was 
Id ssore a onmber of spectators ; so that at the second re- 
^■ se iar ioa bursts of applause were freouently hrard ! 

R ieheli w i had anoriier singular vanity of closely imitating 
CaidMsal Xjosenes. Pliny was not a more servile imitator 
if Ciearo. Marville tells us that, like Ximenes, he placed 
hiaaelf at \bt bead of an army : like bim he degraded prin- 
ess mad noblea ; and like him rendered himself formiaable 
10 al Europe. And because Ximenes had establi:ihed 
■ehoola of lMol<M|y, RicheUeu undertook likewise to raise 
■MMtiee the schools of the Sorbonne. And, to conclude, 
had written several theological treatises, our 
i also desirous of leaving posterity various p^ 
a. But his gallantries rendered him more ridi- 
Always in ill health, this miserable lover and 
fimvv rardinsl would, in a freak of love, dress himself with 
a red fcadicr io his cap and sword by his side. He was 
hart by a filthy nidiname jpven nim by the oueen of 
■ XIII than even by the hiss of theatres and tne criti- 
ol eaadsaBatioo of academies. 
Cardfattl Richelieu was assuredly a^reat political genius. 
'- ^"^nm Temple observes, that he instituted the French 
to give emfrioyiiient to the icite, and to hinder 
eting too narrowly into his politics and his 
It is believed that the Marshal de Gram- 
isl an important battle by the orders of the cardinal ; 
this critical ronjuncture of aflfairs his majesty, who 
to disnias him, could not then absolutely, do 




l^la 



VaHtyin this cartoal levelled a great genius. He who 

" aOcMpI to display universal excellence will be unuel- 

annesses, and to act follies which, it he 

biliiy, must occasion him many a (Ming 

abliMh. 

▲BliTOTLB AWD TLXTO. 

S% phBoBophsr has been ao mudi praised and censured 
m Ankode : bat he had this advantage, of which some of 
lbs matt "winfi' scholars have been deprived, that he en- 
his lifc a splendid reputation. Philip of Ma- 
luave felt a strong conviction of his merit when 
•a hisB on the birth of Alexander : ^^ * I receive 
i^dw foda this day a son ; but I thank them not so much 
6r As fcmr of bis both, as his having oome into the workl 
M a tans when you can have the care of his education ; 
mi Aat tfaffoogh jou be will be rendered worthy of being 
■fssn.' 

Disgiaas Lasrtiiis describes the person of the Stagy rite. 
—Bis eyes were soudl, his voice hoarae, and his legs lank. 
He itoaMBsred, was fciid of a magnificent dress, and wore 





flMriy rags. He had a mistress whom he loved passion- 
■dv, Hidfer whom he frequently acted inconsistently with 
character ; a thing as common with philo- 
as' with other men. Aristotle had nothing of the 
of the philosopher, though his works are so aus- 
he waa open, pleasant, and even charming in his 
itiuB ; fiery and volatile in his pleasures ; roagnifi- 
ia Vm drsss. He is described as fierce, dindainAil, and 
He joined to a taste for prolbund erudition tb^t 
<fiB slegant dismpatioB. His passion for luxury oocanoo- 
<^ bm soch eapSBSss when he was young that he consumed 
t1 hs prapeity. Laertiua haa p r eserved the will of Aris- 
Me, whidi ii carisoi. The chief part turns on the future 
^•iflirs and BHrriaga of his daughter. * If, after my death, 
•ki ebooasB IP Bvy, ikt oiaGStoti will b^ careful she marw 



ries no person of an inferior rank. If she resides at Chal* 
CIS, she shall occupy the apartment contiguous to the gar- 
den ; if she chooses Stagira, she shall reside in the houaa 
of my father, and my executors shall furnish either of those 
places she fixes on.' 

Aristotle had studied under the divine Plato ; but the 
disciple and the msster couki not possibly agree in their 
doctrines : they were of opposite testes and talents. Plato 
was tlie chief of the acadfemic sect, and Aristotle of the 
peripatetic. Plato was simple, inodest, frugal, and of 
austere manners ; a good friend and a zealous citizen, but 
a theoretical politician: a lover indeed of benevolence, 
and desirous of difiusing it amongst men, but knowing 
little of them as we find them ; his * republic' is as chi- 
merical as Rousseau's ideas, or Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 

Rapin, the critic, has sketched an ingenious parallel of 
these two celebrated philosophers. 

The genius of Plato is more polished, and that of Aris- 
totle more vast and profound. Plato has a lively and 
teeming imagination ; fertile in invention, in ideas, m ex- 
pressions, and in figures ; dii playitig a thousand dilTerent 
turns* a thousand new colour», all agreeable to their sub- 
ject; but after all it is nothing more than imaflnation. 
Aristotle is hard and dry in all ne says, but whathe saya 
is all reason, though it is expressed dniy : his diction, pure 
as it is, has something uncommonly austere ; and his ob- 
scurities, natural or anected, disgust and fatigue his rea- 
ders. Plato is equally delicate in his thoughts and in hie 
expressions. Anstotfe, though he may be more natural, 
has not any delicacy : his style is simple and equal, but 
close and nervous ; that of Plato is grand and elevated, but 
loose and difitise. Plato always says more than he shouU 
say : Arixtoile never says enough, and leaves the reader 
always to think more than he says. The one surprises 
the mind, and charms it by a flowery and sparkling charac- 
ter : the other illuminates and instructs it by a just and 
solid method. Plato communicates something of genius 
by the ft'cundity of his own ; and Aristotle somethuig of 
judgment and reason by that impression of good sense which 
appears in all he savs. In a word, Plato frequently oolj 
thinks to express hfmself well ; aiKl Aristotle only thinks 
to think justly. 

An interesting anecdote is related of these philosophers. 
Aristotle became the rival of Pfiilo. Literary disputes 
long subsisted betwixt them. The disciple ridiculed his 
master, and the master treated conlemptunusly his disci- 

{>le. To make this superiority manifest, Aristotle wished 
cnr a regular disputation before an audience where erud»> 
tion and reason might prevail ; but this satisfaction was 
denied. 

Plato was alwajrs surrounded by his scholars, who took 
a Hvely interest in hui glory. Three of these he taught to 
rival Aristotle, and it became their mutual interest to de- 
preciate his merits. Unfortunately, one day Plato found 
himself in his school without these three favourite scholars. 
Aristotle flies to him— a crowd gathers and enters with 
him. The idul whose oracles they wished to overturn was 
presented to them. He was then a respectable old man, 
the weight of whose years bad enfeebled nis memory. The 
combat was not long. Some rapid sophisms cmbarrasaed 
Plato. He saw himself siirrounaed by the inevitable traps 
of the subtlest logician. Vanquished, he reproached bis 
ancient scholar by a beautiful figure :~-^ He has kicked 
against us as a colt against his mother.' 
Soon after this humiliating adventure he ceased to give 

Eublic lectures. Aristotle remained master in the field of 
attle. Ho raised a school, and devoted himself to render 
it the most famous in Greece. But the three favourite 
scholars of Plato, zealous to avenge the cause of their mas- 
ter, and to make amends, for their imprudence in hiving 
quitted bim, armed themselves against the usurper. Xe- 
nocratcs, the most ardent of the three, attsckcd Aristotle, 
confounded the logician, and re-established Plato in all his 
rights. Since that time the academic and peripatetic 
sects, animated by the spirits of ihtfir several chiefs, avow- 
ed an eternal hostility. In what manner his works have de- 
scended to us has been told at page 16 of this Tohose. 
Aristotle having declaimed irreverently of the gods, and 
dreading the fate of Socrates, wished to retire from Athens. 
In a beautiful manner he pointed out hit successiir. There 
were two rivals in his scnools : Menrdemiis the Rhodian, 
and Theophrastus the Lesbian. AUudini; delicately to his 
own critical situation, he told his assembled scholars that 
the wine he was accustomed to drink was injurious to hiB^ 
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and he deaired them to brine the wines of Rhodes and 
Lesbos. He then tasted both, aifti declared they both did 
hooour to their soil, ecch bein^ excellent, though different in 
quahty. The Rbodian wine is the stran^t, but the Les- 
bian b Che sweetest, and that he himself preferred it. 
Thus his ingenuity pointed out his favourite Tneophrastus, 
the author of the * Characters,' (or his successor. 

ABCLA&D Ain> KLOISA. 

. Ahelard, so Gibous for his writings and his amours with 
Eloisa, ranks among the heretics for opinions concerning 
the Trinity! His superior genius probably made him. ap- 
' pear so culpable in the eyes of his enemies. The Abal 
KMrmed against him disturbed the earlier part of his life 
with a thousand persecutions, till at length they persuaded 
Bernard, his oldyHemf, but who had now turned Miiil,ibat 
poor Abelard was what their malice described him to be. 
Bernard, inflamed against him, condemned unheard the un- 
fortunate scholar. But it is remarkable that the book which 
was burnt as unorthodox, and as the compositioo of Abe- 
lard, was in fact written by Peter Lorobara, bishop of Pa- 
ris : a work which ha* since be«)n 'tononiztd in the Sorbonne, 
and on which the scholastic theolo^ is founded. The 
objectionable passage is an illustration of the Trinity by 
the nature of a nfUogUm! — * As (says he) the three pro- 
positions of a syilu^ism form but one truth, so the Father 
nnd Son constitute but one enence. The major represents 
the FhUuTf the minor the Son^ and the eoncluaon the Hoiy 
Ghott!* It is curious to add that Bernard himself has ex- 
plained this mystical union precisely in the same manner, 
and equally clear. * The understanding,' says this ssint, 
* Is the iinage of God. We find it consists of three parts : 
memory, intelligence and will. To memory, we attribute all 
which we know, without cogitation ; to mtmigenttj all truths 
we discover which have not been deposited by mtmory. 
By memory, we resemble the FtUhtr ; by intdngerux the 
Son ' and by will the Hofy Ghost.* Bernard's Lib. de 
Aniroa. Cap. I. Num. 6, quoted in the *Mem. Secretes 
de la Republique des Lettres.' We may add also, that 
because Abelard, in the warmth of honest indignation, had 
reproved the monks of St Denis, in France, and St Gildas 
de Ruys, in Bretagne, for the horrid incontinence of their 
lives, tne^ joined his enemies, and assisted to embitter the 
life of this meenious scholar ; who perhaps was guiltv of no 
other crime than that of feeling too sensibly an attacnment 
to Ofie who not only possessed^ the enchanting attractions 
of the softer sex, but what indeed is very unusual, a con- 
geniality of disposition, and an enthusiasm of imagina^ 



* Is it, In heaven, a crime to love too well ?* 

It appears by a letter of Peter de Cluny to Eloisa, that 
she had solicited for Abelard's absolution. The abbot 
gave it to her. It runs thus : * Ego Petnis Cluniacensis 
Abbas, qui Petrara Abclardura in monachum Cliuiiacen- 
sum recepi, et corpus ejus Rirtim delatom Helotsse abatis- 
ssetmoniali Parceled concessi, suctoritate omnipotentis 
Dei et omnium sanctorum absolvo eum pro officio ob omni- 
bus peccstis suis.' , 

An ancient chronide of Tours r<»cords that when they 
deposited the body of the Abbess Eloisa in the tomb of her 
lover Peter Abelard, who had been there interred twenty 
years, this fkithful husband raised his arms, stretched them, 
and closely embraced hb beloved Eloisa. This poetic fic- 
tion was mvented to sanctify, by a miracle, the frailties of 
their youthful davs. This b not wonderfbl :— but it b 
strange that Du Chesne, the fkthor of French hbtory, not 
nnly relates thb legendary tale of the ancient chroniclers, 
b«it gives it as an incident well authenticated, and main- 
tains its possibility by vaiious other examples. Such fan- 
ciful incidents once not only embellished poetry, but enliv- 
ened history. 

Bayle telb us that bilUt$ doux and omorotM errses are 
two powerful machines to employ in the assaults of love ; 
paiUcolarly when the passionate songs the poetical lover 
composes are sung by himself. Thb secret was well 
known to the elcjrant Abelard. Abelard so touched the 
sensible heart of Eloisa, and infbsed such fire into her 
frame, by employing his.^ne oen and hb^&ie voice, that the 
poor woman never recovered fitHn the attack. She her- 
self informs ns that he displayed two qualities which are 
rarely found in philosophers, and by which he could instant- 
hf wm the afiections of the femaJle ; — he wrote and titng 
finely. He composed love-twrses so beautifiil, and son^ so 
agreoably, as wall for the wardB as the airs, that afl lb* 



world cot them b^ heart, and the name ofhbmistreMiiis 
spreaatirom provmce to province. 

What a gratification to the enthusiastic, die annrMB, 
the vain Eloisa! of whom Lord Lyttleton in lam ctariooa 
lifo of Henr^ II, observes, that had sne not been cwnpeBnd 
to read the Uthers and the legends in a nunnwy, bat had 
been suffered to improve her genius by a continuad apfili- 
cation to polite literature, from what appears in her leCiaiSy 
she would have excelled any man of that age. 

Eloisa^ I suspect, however, would have proved but a 
vcny indiffe^Bpt pyemic. She seems to have had a cer- 
tain delicacy in her manners which rather belongs to tke 
Jlne lady. We cannot but smile at an observation of her* 
on the apoitlet which we find in her letters. * We rend 
that the apoatle»f even in the company of their master^ 
were so rus^ arid ill-bred that, regardless of co m mon de- 
corum, as they passed through the corn-fields their phickcd 
the ears and ate them like diikfaren. Nor did mej wadi 
theb hands before they sat down to table. To eat with 
unwashed hands, said our Saviour to those who wen a£* 
.fended, doth not defile a man.' 

It is on the misconception of the mild apologetical reply 
of Jesus, indeed, that religious fanatics nave reaUy oo»* 
sidered that to be careless of their dress, and not to free 
themselves from filth and slovenl'mess, b an act of pwtfi 
just as the late political fanatics, who thought that repiit*> 
canism consbted in the most c^ensive filthmesiu Oo this 
principle, that it b saintlike to go dirty, racg^» Mtd sloven- 
ly, says Bbhop Lavington, * enthusiasm oTthe Metho&ta 
and Papbts,' how pwusly did Whitfield take care of iha 
outwara man, who in hb journal writes, * My apparel 
was mean— thought it unbecoming a penitent to have ps«» 
dertdhwT — I woretoooUen^^ies, a jMitcfted goton, and <lrriy 
Aoe»!* 

Afler an injury, not less cruel than humilbtinff, Abehri 
raises the school of the Paraclete ; with what entKuauMB ia 
he followed to thAt desert ! His scholars in crowds hastea to 
their adored roaster. They cover their mud-sheds willi ths 
branches of trees. They do not want to sleep under baltar 
roofii, provided they remain by the side of their unfortnaate 
master. How lively must have been their taste fur study ! Il 
formed their solitary passion, and the love of glory waa 
gratified even in that desert. 

The two reprehensible lines in Pope's Eloba, too esla* 
brated among certain of its readers. 

* Not Caecwr's empress would I deirn to prove ; 

* No,— make me mbtress to the man 1 love ! 

are, however, found in her original letters. The author sf 
that ancient work, * The Romaunt of the Rose,' has giv- 
en it thus naively ; a specimen of the natural style in thosa 
days. 

Se leVmpereur, qui est a Rome 
Soubz qui doy vent etrc tout hoinme. 
Me daiirnnit iirendre pour sa femme, 
Et me faire au nionde dame ; 
8i vouhlroye.je mieuT, dlat-elle 
Et Diea en tesmoine en appelle 
Etre sa Putaine sppell^ 
Qu'etre emperiere couronn^ 

PHTSIOOnOMY. 

A very extraordinary physiognomical anecdote has 
given by De la Place in nb * JPieees tnfaressoiilipt << 
comiKes.^ V. iv, p. 8. 

A friend assured him that he had seen a voluminous and 
secret correspondence which had been carried on betweea 
Loub XIV, and hb favourite physician De la Chambre 
on this science : the faith of the monarch seems to have 
been great, and ^he purpose to which this correspondence 
tended was extraordinary indeed, and perhaps scarcely cr^ 
dible. Who will believe that Louis XIV was so convinced 
of that talent which De la Chambre attributed to himself^ 
of deciding merely by the physiognomy of persons not oidy 
on the real bent of their character, but to what employment 
they were adapted, that the kii\g entered into a aeeret oorw 
reepondenee to obtain the critical notices of hn phy»ognt>» 
mitt? That Loub XIV should have pursued thb system, 
undetected by hbown courtiers, b also singular ; but ita|>> 
pears by thb correspondence that thb art positively swayed 
nim in hb choice of officers and favourites. On one oftha 
backs of these letters De la Chambre had written, * If I 
die before his majesty, he will incur great risk of making 
manv an tmfortunate choice !* 

Thb collection of physiognomical correspondence, if || 
does really axiit, would form a curiona pq Mk a ti on; w« 
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kf« heard nothiog of it. Do la Cbambre wai an enthu- 

awtic phytiofiiouiut, as apuean by bu works; *The 

Character* of ihn Pa^uns,* lour voluaie* in quarto ; * The 

Art of knowing Muikuid ; and * The Knowledge of Ani- 

■ali.' Lavaler quuCes hia * Vote and Intereii'^ in faTour 

tf hie favouhte science. It u, however, curiutu to add, 

(hat Phibp, Earl of Pembroke, under Jamee i, had formed 

• particular oollectioa of portraits, h ith a view to phyfioc- 

•cMDical itndiea. Accordinc to Evelyn on Medals, p. 30z, 

such waa his sagacity in discovering xh» characters sjid 

dapontioiM of men by (heir cuuntenancetTffat James I 

■sHw no little use of his extraordinary talent on the^rscor- 

rt9at ofmmhmmtiHon ai cowrt. 

The lullowuig physiological definition of Phtbiookout 
is mractcd from a publication by Dr Gwither, of the year 
IttM, which, dropping his history of* the Animal Spirits,' 
aaeunous. 

* SuA wax cannot receive more various and numerous 

than are imprinted on a man's face by objeeU 

his affections : and not only the objteta themselves 

ftiave this puwer, but also the very imagt* or idea* ; that is 

t*> say, any thing that puts the animal spirits into the same 

aaoooQ that the object present did, wiU liave the same effect 

v«tth fht obiect. To prove the first, let one observe a 

free kuoking on a pitiful object^ then a ridiculous, 

a straBgr, then on a terrible or dangerous object, and 

M> Cbrih. For the second, that idetu have the same effect 

^■nh the e^^eeC, dreamt confirm too often. 

' The manner I conceive to be thus : The animal spirits 
noved in the seniorv by an object, continue their motion to 
the braa ; whence tiie motion is propagated to this or that 
yar«wslar part of the body, as is moet suitable to the design 
•/ n crraiion ; having first made an alteration in the face 
liv- Its nerves, espMnaJly by the pathetic and ocuiorumtno- 
fsm artMtting its many muscles, as the dial-plate to that 
m^ismiuus piece of clock-work which shows what is to be 
npacted nest from the striking part. Not that I think the 
nscion of the spirits in the sensory continued by tlie im- 
pmmon of the object all the way, as from a finger to the 
bat : I know it too weak, though the tenseness of the 
onvM favoora it. But i conceive it done in the medulla 
tf the brain, where is the common stock of spirits ; as in an 
cqpa, whoae pipes being uncovered, the air rushes into 
tam; hat the k(*Ts let go, are stopped again. Now, if by 
repealed acta or frequent entertaining of a favourite idea 
rfh passioa or vice, which natural temperament has hur- 
n«d oaa to, or custom draaged, the/oee is so often put into 
t^t puaiure which attends such acts, that the animal spi- 
ns M such latent passages into its nerves, that it is some- 
QBca oaaiterably set : as the Imdiam religious are by long 
coacaniBg in strange posture in their pajfoda. But most 
rqanonlv such a habit b contracted, that it falls insensi- 
^vmtelhat posture when some present object does nut 
c4j:eratL' that more natural impression by a new, or di»- 
LBvlatioa hide it. 

* Hence A is that we see great drinken with eyea gene- 
riily set towards the nose, the adducent muscles being of- 
:*% «apb)yed to let them see their loved liqiior in the glass 
It the nme of drinking ; which were therefore called bihi. 
try. ri—iiiion< permma are remarkable fur the ocutorum 
mMia pebdaittia^ as Petronhis calls it. Prom tliis also we 
■ay Mive the Qmaker'a expecting face, waiting for the pre- 
leaited spirit : and the melancholy face of the aectarirt ; the 
ttdwm iaee of men of great application of mind: revenge- 
fa' and Ussdhir men, like exccutumers in the act : and though 
■«nec m a sort raa^ awhile pass for wisdom, yet, sooner 
V Uter, Saint Martin peeps through tlie duguise to undo 
1 '.. A ekamfeabUfmee I have observed to show a ehattfea- 
*«• ainid. But I would hy no means have what has been 
nd onderatood as without exception : for I doubt not but 
Nawfimes them are found men with great and virtuous 
tytk ander very onpromiaing outsides.' 
TV great Pnnea of Gonde was very expert in a sort of 
ly whidi showed the peculiar habits, motions, 
of familiar life and mechanical employments, 
■etinws lay wafers with his friends, that he 
upon the Pont Neuf, what trade pursons were 
af thai pSMod by, frosB their walk and air. 

rBAmACTSBt DBSCIUBBD BY MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tib idea of dosoihrng characters under the names of 
Xaaeal laalnHMata has been already displayed in two 
MSI nlfating papan which embellish the Taiier, written 
Is Addhnoa. Ha d walla on this klea with uncommon suo- 
eim. It Iwi Wm BpflMdM fcr ili sniftnoli^; and ia iha 
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general prefaco to that work, those papers are distinguidi- 
ed for incir felicity of imagmauon. The foilowina paper 
was publislied m the year 1700, in a voltime of * Philoso- 
phical Transactions and Colleciiuns,' and the two numbeiB 
of Addison in the year 1710. It is probable that thia 
inimitable writer borrowed the seminal hint from this work. 

* A conjecture at dispositions from the modulations of 
the voice. 

* Silling in some company, and having *been but a little 
before musical, I chanced to take notice, that in ordinary 
discourse toorcis were spoken in perfect fioles,* and that 
some of the company used eighth*j tome JifthM^ some (Atrds; 
and that his diMuurse which was most pleasing, his words, 
as to tiieir tune, consisted most of eoneorda, aiid were or 
diaeorda of sucii as made up harmony. The same person 
wai the most affable, pleasant, and best-natured in the 
company. This suggests a reason why many disnouraea 
which one heara with much pleasure, when they come to 
be read scarcely seem the same things. 

' Frum this difference of Music in Spbbch, we maj 
conjecture that of '1'empbrs. We know, the Doric mood 
sounds gravity and sobriety ; the Lydian, buxmnnesa and 
freedom ; the ^olic, sweet stillness and quiet composure ; 
the Phrygian, jollity and youthful levity ; the Ionic is a 
stiller m storms and disturbances arising from passion. 
And why may not we reasonably suppose, tnat those whose 
speech naturally runs into the notes peculiar to any of these 
moods, are likewise in nature hereunto congenerous ? C 
/>! ut may show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though 
goiMl ditipo«ition. G Sol re utf to be peevish and effemi- 
nate. FttOa^ a manly or melancholic sadness. He who 
hath a voice which will in some measure agree with all 
diffhf to be of good parts, and fit for variety of employ- 
ments, yet somewhat of an inconstant nature. Likewise 
from the Times; so atmihritfa may spvak a temper dull 
and phlegmatic : tninuma^ grave and serious ; crotehetaf a 
prompt wit ; paters, vehemency ot* passion, and scolds use 
them. Senu-hriif-reat^ may denote one either stupid or 
fuller of thoughts than he can utter ; minum.rr$t^ one that 
deliberates; avtchtt-rrat one in a passion. So that from 
the natural use of Mood, Note, and Time, we may eoU 
leci DisposiTiOKs.' 

MILTOK. 

It is painful to observe the acrimony which the moat 
eminent scholars have infused frequently in their controvert 
sial writings. The politeness of the pn^ent times has in 
bonie detfree softened the malienity of the man, in the dig- 
nity of the author, but this is by no means an irrevocable 
law. 

It is said not to be honourable to literature to revive such 
coiitrovfrsies ; and a work entitled < C^oerelles Litterairea,*' 
when it first appeared, excited loud murmurs. But it haa 
its moral ; like showing the drunkard to a youth that he 
may turn aside disgusted with cbriety. Must we suppoee 
that men of letters are exempt from' the huniar. passiona J 
Their sensibilitv, on the contrary, is more irritable than 
that of others. To observe the ridiculous attitudes in which 
great men appear, when they emplov the style of the fish* 
market, may be one ereat means of restraining that fero- 
cious pride 'often breaking out in the republic of letters. 
Johnson at least appears to have entertained the sane 
opinion : for he thought proper to republish the low invec- 
tive of Z>ryrim against Settle: and since I have published 
my ' Quarrels of^ Authon*,' it becomes me to say no more. 

The celebrated controversy of Salmamwi coiitiniied by 
Moms with Milton — the first the pleader of King Charles^ 
the latter the advocate of the peofile — was of that magni- 
tiidt?, that all Kurupe took a part in the paper-war of tiMse 
two srt'at men. The answer of Miltun, who perfectly 
massacred Salmasius, is now read but by the few. What* 
ever is addre^fsed to the times, however great may be ita 
merit, is doomed to perish with the times: yet on these 
pas«*s the philosopher will not contemplate in vain. 

It will fiirm no uninteresting article to gather a few of 
the rhetorical irrc(/s, for Jimrtra we cannot well call them, 
with which they mutually f»resented each other. Their 
rancour was at least equal to ^heir erudition, the two moat 
learned antagonists of a learned age ! 

Salnia«ius was a man of vast erudition, h«it no taste. 
His writings art* learned ; but sometimes ridiriilooa. He 
called his wi»rk Defentio Regia, Defence of Kints. The 
opening of this work proviikes a laiieh. ' Enelishmen! who 
toes the heads of kings aa an mvx^f ieraAa>V<ai)a\ ^"^^^ 
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liitbcrowBs u if thej wer« bowls; wBo look upon ic^h 
trm MM to man? crooks.' 



That the douNvitj of the bodj is an idea we attadi to 
die defbrmh^ of the mind, the ml^ar must acknof^ledce ; 
fcot surely it is unpaitlooable in the enlighteDed philosopher 
fhns to comparo me crookedness of corporeal matter with 
the rectitude of the intellect : jet Melbourne and Oennia, 
the last, a formidable critic, hare frequently considered, that 
eomparing Dryden and Pope to whatever the eye turned 
from with dii^easitfe was very good argument to lower 
their fiterary abilities. Salmasnn seems also to have en- 
tertained this idea, thoo^ his ^nes in England gave him 
wrong information; or, possibly, he only drew the figure of 
his own distempered imagination. 

Salmswns sometimes reproaches Milton as bein^ but a 
pony piece of man ; an homunculm, a dwarf deprived of 
the human figure, a bloodless being composed of nothing 
hot shin and bone ; a contemptible pedacogUe^ fit only to 
iog his boys ; and sometimes elevatmg the ardour or his 
■ind into a poetic firenzy, he applies to him the words of 
Virgil, < MonUrum korrtmdmm. mfarwu, mgma, ad htmtn 
mimptumJ' Our great poet tiiought this senseless deda^ 
nation merited a serious refutation ; perhaps he did not 
wish to tppear despicable m the eyes ol the Udies ; and he 
would not be silent on the subject, he says, lest any one 
■bould consider him as the credulous Spaniards are made 
to believe bv their priests, that a heretic is a kind of rhincH 
oeroo or a oog-headed monster. Milton says, that be does 
■ot think any one ever considered him as unbeautifid ; that 
his use rather approaches mediocrity than the diminutive ; 
that he Mill felt the same courage and the same strength 
which he possessed when young, when, with his swordjoe 
Mt no dimctttty to combat with men more robust than him- 
aelf; that his face, far firom being pale, emaciated, and 
wrinkled, was sufficiently creditable to him ; for though be 
had passed his fortieth year, be was in all cM^er respects 
tea years younger. And very pathetically he adds, * that 
•ten his eyes, bund as they are', are unblemished in their ap- 
pearance ; in this instance alone, and much against my in- 
dbation, I am a deceiver !' 

Moms, in his Epistle dedicatory of his Regii Sangtanit 
Otamorf compares Milton to a hangman; his disordered 
vision to the blindness of his soul, and vomits forth his 



When Salmasitts found that his strictures on the person 
cf Afikon were false, and that on the contrary it was un- 
eoamonly beautiful, be then turned his battery against 
Aane graces with which Nature had so liberally adorned 
hia adversary. And it is now that he seems to have laid 
■• restrictions on his pen ; but raging with the irritation of 
fiChon's success, he throws out the blackest calumnies, and 
tha most ii^mous aspersions. 

It must be observed, when Milton first proposed to an- 
swer Sabnasius he had lost the use of one of his eyes : and 
Ins physicians declared, that ifhe applied himself to the oon- 
traversy, the other would likewise cloee for ever! His pa- 
triotism was not to be baffled but with life itself. Unhap- 
pily, the prechction of his physicians took place ! Thus a 
Uwiied man in the occupations of study falls blind : a cir- 
cnoisUnce even now not read without sympathy. Salma^ 
MS considers it as one from which he may draw caustic 
ridicnle and satiric severity. 

Salmasius clones that Mihon lost his healtfa and his eyes 
m answering his apology for King Charles ! He does not 
■aw reproadi him with natural deformities ; but he maUg- 
■andy sympathises with him, that he now no more is m 
pesnession of that beauty which rendered him so amiable 
daring his residence in italy. He speaks more plainly in 
a foUMving page ; and in a word, would blacken the austere 
virtnes of Milton with a crime too infamous to name. 

Impartiality of criticism obliges us to confess that Milton 
was not destitute of rancour. When he was told that his 
adversary boasted he had occasioned the loss of his eyes, 
ha answered, with the ferocity of the irritated puritan-— 
*jtnd J Aatt cost htm hia life? A prediction which was 
MOB after verified : for Christioa, Queen of Sweden, with- 
draw her patronage from Salmasius, and sided with Milton. 
The oaiveraal neglect the proud scholar felt, hastened him 
dandi in the course of a twelvemonth. 

How the greatness of Milton's mind was degraded ! He 
ndnally condescended to enter in a eorresponoence in Hol- 
liad to ohcajn little scandakNis anecdotes of his miserable 
adrarsary Moms, and deigned to adulate the unworthy 
of Sweosii, bacanaa she had expreasfd heisaa 

Of tatn yttn Ha hif* hid 



bat too many instances of this worst of 



my msiai 
politics! 



the 




pathiesof 

oiuoin or vkwspjlpkbs. 

Wb are indebted to the Italiana for the idea of 
pers. The title of their ^aseOas was perhapa derived fi«B 
#00018, a magpie or chatterw ; or more probably fipoift a 
farthing coin, peculiar to the ci^^ of Venice, rslinif iniitfa. 
which was the common price ol the newspapers. Another 
e^mdogist is for deriving it from the Latm ^na, wUch 
would colloquially lengthen into ^nsctto, and mgni^ a iltle 
treasury of news. The Spanish derive it firom the Latm 
goto, snd likewise their gaxaten and our g mM Umr for a 
writer of the gaxtlle, and what is peculiar to thtimsnlnu, 
gaxetiala, lor a kwer of the gazette. 

Newspapos then took their birth in that principal load 
of modem politicians, Italy, and under the inriinaiiml of 
that arislocratical repoMic Venice. The first paper waa a 
Venetian one, and only monthly : but it was merely cha 
newspaper of the govOTumeot. Other goveraaseals aAsp- 
wards adopted tw Venetian plan of a newspaper, wi^ 
the Venetian name ; from a aolitary govemmeal gaaoHs^ 
ah immdation of newqMipers has btnat upon ns. 

Mr George Chalmers, in his fife of Ruddiasaa, mvca a 
curious particular of these Venetian gazettea. * A jealoas 
forenunent did not aDow a primttd newspaper : iod Ae 
Venetian gaxtUa continued k»g afier the inventiaa of 
printing to the done of the sixteenth century, and era la 
our own days, to be distributed in mawMwryl.' la the 
Magliabechian library at Florence are thirty vohaaaa cf 
Venetian gaxettas all in manuscript. 

Those who first wrote newspapers, wars caDad by dw 
Italiana mtnimti; because, saya Voaskis. they iotaadad 
commonly by these loose papers to spread about definna- 
tory reflections, and were therefore prohibited ia Italy k^ 
Gregory XIII, by a particular bull, under the 
»unatUe$f from the Latin mtnonles, threatening. M 
however, derives it from the Italian mcnorr, which 
to lead at large, or spread afor. 

Mr Chalmers discovers in England the first ne 
It may gratify national pride, says he, to be told that 
kind are indeibted to the wiadom of Elizabeth and the 
dence of Buriei^ for the first newspaper. The 
the Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genoine 
paper. In the British Museum are several newapapeis 
which were printed while the Spanish fleet waa a the 
English Channel during the year 1588. It was a wiaa pa> 
licy to prevent, during a moment of general anxiety, dw 
danger of folse reports, by pubbshina rral information. The 
earhest newspaper is entitled *Tne Enahah Moroofia,* 
which by authonty * was imprinted at London by her higb- 
noiises printer, 1588.* These were, however, mit astrasr- 
dinary nzettes, not regularly published. In this obaeora 
origin mey were skilfully dvected by the pobey of that 
great statesman Burieigh, who to inflame the national feel- 
injs, givee an extract of^a letter from Madrid which ncaka 
otputting the queen U> death, and the inatromenls oT tot* 
ture on board tne Spanish fleets 

Mr Chalmers has exultingly taken down these patriofw 
chal newspafiers, covered wnh the dust of two centnries. 

The first newspaper in the cdlection of the Britiah Mo* 
aeum is marked No 50, and u in Roman, not m black IsU 
ter. It contams the unial articles of news bke the Loadoa 
Gazette of the present day. In that curious pap^r, ihera 
are news dated from Whitehall, on the tSdf July, 1688. 
Under the date of July f 6 there is the following notice : 
* Yesterday the Scots ambassador being introduced to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, had a private aimienoe of her bm*> 
jesty, to whom he delivered a letter firom the king his saaa- 
ter, containing the most cordial assurances of hia resolo- 
tion to adhere to her majesty's interests, and U> those of 
the protestant religion. And it may not here be imp roper 
to take notice of a wise and spiritual ssying of this youy 
prince (he was twenty-two) to the queen's minister at loa 
court, viz. That all the nvoor he did expect fi^om the 
Spaniards, was the courtesy of Polypheme to Ulyasee, Is 
6e the htt devoured. Mr Chalmers defies the gamtteer of 
the present day to give a more decorous account of the ia- 
troductjon of a foreign minister. The aptness of King 
James* classical sayinr carried it from the newspaper iaio 
history. I must add, that in respect U> his wif no osaa has 
been more injured than this monarch. More oointed ac^ 
tencea are recorded of James I than perhaps of^any priaoa ; 
and yet, aoch is the delusioa of that Bsedium by which tba 
popwar oya atti thiafi m tUi worid, that hia ii 



lt»elT on Itau lubjcct u ui < Inqinry ol 
poGuul chuuUr of J>ia« Fuit? 



ibiMs cU;>. All itasM pi 
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:ti Tike ifaine lif 
impnuled and 



a pi«|ils of Englaod, wherein 
■n uvwerea ine viimaerouB uninLtht reproacbfuUj ultered 
bj Idar^itptt,viA Olhcnof hia brood, aguatl tbebiabopa 

Sdlj. The copy oTa Islin aent lo Don Bnairdia Mea- 
dou, ambaaaador in Franca, Tgrthe king of Spain; declar- 
iof the aula gf EniLand, ftc. Theaecmd aditioa. 

MI7. Aa eiaci jourul ot all paiuge* al iha Hc|e of 
BarfaiM»2ooai. Bf an ajs-witoeaa. 

*lil[j. Fwbar Param'B coal well daated ; or abort and 
nth* uinitdTerBiana on that in&OHMa fatdle oT abuH and 
hlaiiiei, cniitlad JmuoUt'i Commmwtaah.^ 

Slhly. ElaabMe Tnunpiaiu, an heroic poem bj Janea 
Aakci; ihth « daclaratioD how her ejiceUeiica waa aola> 
UiaadW lbs rovaJ courae at Tilbuiy, and cf Ibe onnhrow 
tftbaSpuudi fleet. 

PerMOieal P*p*n —"" l<m to hare been more genenl- 
hr uaad br Um fiii^liah, during the ciril wara of Ibe uaurper 
C ma iaM, lo diaa«minate amoojat th« people the aeali- 
■iMIa of rmllv or rebellion, aceordini aa Iheir aulhon 
wanilb|MWid. PcM- tfeyln ui the nrcAce lo hia Cuino- 
fr^far meMiofu, that ' the aflaira of eacfa lawn or wu 
ware baUer nreaeDled (o Iha reader in (he WeMu If not. 
- - - - - ■ ,ome oaosra rntitJ.d Nrwi from 

Tiding! fiom Ireland, 




■ a phyiiclBn amoD| bit pti^ 

bj ibe roraliaU, aiu bow — '* 

with ibe CoUega of P 



irompi " 



oD| bit pti^, 

harmlsaa treaaocu with ite CoJUgo of Finn- 
ha poured all Ibat gall and Tmanr wfii^ 
bad suppreaaed from flowing thrau^ its 

Needban ialb* 



Erompt aeiivitj rf Sir John BirkoDbead. In buSiMoan, 
eeqmu, ii.iid^1»ldnei9, baring been fraquenllf bopriaoDi^ 



Hi. Ml. 

Oitonl. But ).B w» the fc 

cal pamphlflIB, which appei 



'Cud 

. , c on eierj laaponn 

- facililj in eiHution. Hia 'Pmoft 

Church Yard ia a banlering pamphlet, containing fictitiowi 
leiofbook^ and acli of parijament, rHflecling on the inid 

r- r.L._ .: ^-. _r..._ .^^ ^ „^^^ 

bBTing fallen vtt 

ii's "'" 

Hyde Park, « 

o met Ihe accident, oTwhilh Bir Mm 

alow 10 eomprebend Ihe bmefil, ind 

lU how unlbrtuoalely Tor Ibe CMnlry il nimeit oM ! fljr 

in wai during Ihe dwninioo of Cromwell u MUbar tap 

ifeiaiiin. Atier varioua impriaonmaniafbrlui n^jaMjr^ 

lee, ■aj'i the vraereble buiocian of Ei^ib Utaratnn, 

already quoied, ' he liied by bii wila, in helping jounfl gef^ 

.1 j__ J iin_ : L- la, aooft, udapia- 

olher petite employmcnia.' He Uied howerer after th* 
Reiloraiion la becoine one of Ihe mancra of nquaau, wiih 
aialaryiifSOOWayear. But ha ahowed (be baMMM of 
hii ipirit, (uye Aoibunj,) by alighting tfaoae who had ban 




ofiTheOrangi 

In ihe reign of Queen jtnm, there waa but one dail^ 
paper ; the othen were weekly , Sonw v\MnBVii4 V« i*. 
tniduea liiervj au\»ecta,utA<iAw.n\avi'* dtkw* v<**- 
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TatUr, He designed it to embr&ce the three provioccs. of 
mnnnrt and morals, of bter&ture, and of pohtics. The 
puUic Were to be conducted insensihly into so different a 
trtdt from that to which ihev had been hitherto accustom- 
ed. Hence politics were admitted into his paper. But it 
NBMuned for the chaster genius of Addiaon to banish this 
painful topic from his elegant pages. The writer in po- 
ba letters felt himtictf degraded by sinking into the diurnal 
narrator of political erents, wluch so frequently originate 
m rmnors and party fiction. From this time, newspapers 
•ad periodical bterature became distinct worka — at present, 
t h e r e seems to be an attempt to rerive this union ; it is a 
recrograde step for the independent dignity of literature. 

TSIALS AlTD PKOOFS OF 6UILT IIT SUPERSTITIOUS AOKS. 

The strange trials to which those suspected of guilt were 
pot in the middle a|;e8, conducted with many devout cere- 
Mooies, by the mimnters of religion, were pronounced to 
be the juagments of God ! The ordeal consisted of various 
kads: walking biindfi>ld amidst bumins pluuffashares ; 
pasMBg through ^en ; holding in the hand a redhot bar ; 
•ad plunging the arm into boiung water : the popular affirm 
mtioa,— ^ 1 will pot my band m the fire to confirm this,* 
appears to be derived from this solemn custom of our rude 
•ncestors. Challenging the accuser to single combat, when 
fre(|oently the stoutest champion was allowed to supply 
thev place ; swallowing a morsel of consecrated bread ; 
■nkiiic or swimming in a river for witchcraA ; or weighing 
a witch : stretching out the arms before the cross, till the 
tampion soonest weaned dropped his arms, and lost his 
attate, which was decided by this very short chancery suit, 
catted ^judicium eruds. The bishop of Paris and the 
abbot of St Denis disputed about the patronage of a dk^ 
aaatery : Pepin the short, not being able to decide on their 
oonfused claims, decreed one of these judgments of God, 
that of the cross. The bishop and abbot each chose a 
nan, and both the men appeared in the chapel, where they 
■Iretcbed out their arms in the form of a cross. The 
■pectators, more devout than the mub of the present day, 
but stiU the mob, were piously attentive, but 6ette(f however 
■aw for one man^ now lor the other, and critically watched 
die slightest motion of the arms. The bishop's man was 
irst tired : — he let his arms fall, and rained his patron's 
cause forever ! Though sometimes these trials might be 
abided by the artifice <h the priest, numerous were the in- 
qpoent victims who unquestionably suffered in these super- 
•dtious practices. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century they were very 
eoramon. Hildebert, bishop of Mans, being accused of 
high treason by our >Villiam Rufus, was prepaiing to un- 
dergo one of these trials ; when Iven, bishop of Chartres, 
convinced him that they were ai^inst the canons of the 
constitutions of the church, and adds, that in this manner 
Jnnocentiam deferuUrey ert innocentiam perdere. 

An abbot of St Aulnn of Angers in 1066, having refused 
to present a horse to the Viscount of Tours, which the vis- 
coont claimed in right of his lordship, whenever an abbot 
fifvt took possession of that abbey : the ecclesiastic <^ered 
toiostify himself by the trial of the ordeal, or by duel, for 
wbich he proposed tofiinush a man. The viscount at first 
Agreed to the duel ; but, reflecting that these combats, 
though sanctioned by the church, depended wholly on the 
■kill or vigour of the adversary, and could therefore afford 
no substantial proof of the equity of his claim, he proposed 
to compromise the matter in a manner which strongly 
cbnraeterizes the times : he waved his claim, on condition 
that die abbot should not forget to mention in his prayers, 
hiittself, his wife, and his brothers ! As the oriaona ap- 
peared to the abbot, in comparison with the Aorse, of little 
or no value, he accepted the proposal. 

In the tenth century the right of representation was not 
Ifarad : it was a question, whether the sons of a son ought 
to be reckoned among the children of the familv ; uhI suo- 
otod eoually witli their uncles, if their fathers Happened to 
<fio whne their grandfathers survived. This point was de- 
cided by one of these combats. The champion in behalf 
of the right of chiMren to represent their deceased father 
profved victorious. It was then established by a perpetual 
docree that they should henceforward share ra the inheri- 
tance, together with their uncles. In the eleventh century 
tbe same mode was practised to decide respecting two 
rival Xiter^ies / A pair of knights, clad in complete ar- 
nonr, were Uie critics to decide which was the authentic 
•ad tme Litorcy. 

If two aeigbbomai nj tbo capitnliriM cfDagobwt, ^Bt« 



pute respecting the boundariea of their possessions, let a 
piece of turf of the contested land be dug op by the judga, 
and brought by faim into the court, and the two parties s&l 
touch it with the points of their swords, calling on God as 
a witness of their claims ;---after this let them o p ifc a l, and 
let victory decide on their rights ! 

In Germany, a solemn circumstance was practised in 
these judicial combats. In the midst of the lists, ib^ 
placed a ftier.^-By its side stood tha accuser and tbe n^ 
cused ; one at the head and the other at the foot of tba 
bier, uid leaned there for some time in profound silmra, 
before they began the combat. 

Mr Ellis, in his elegant pre&ce to Way's Fabfiaoz. 
shows how faithfully the manners of the age are paiacad 
in these ancient tales, bv observing the judicial conbat 
introduced by a writer nr the fourteenth century, who in 
his poem represents Pilate as challenging Jesus Christ 
to sia^^e combat^ and another who deecrues tbe 
who pierced the side of Christ as a kniglu who/otaUd 
Jtmu. 

Judicial combat appears to have been practised by dw 
Jews. Whenever Uie rabbins had to decide on a dtapnla 
about property between two parties, neither of whidicoild 
fHToduce evidence to substantiate his claim, they temuaatad 
u by single combat. Tbe rabbins were impresaed by a 
notion that consciousness of right would give additional 
confidence and strength to the rightful poss es sor. This 
appears in the recent sermon of a rabbin. It may, bow- 
ever, be more philosophical to observe that 
combats were more frequently favourable to the 
than to the innocent, because the bold wicked man is 
ly more ferocious and hardy than he whom he liBglaa ont 
as his victim, and who only wishes to preser v e bis own 
quiet enjoyments — in this case the assailant is the 
terrible combatant. 

In these times those who were accused of robbory 
put to trial by a piece of barley-bread, on ^ich the 
nad been said ; and if they oomd not swallow it tbej wan 
declared guilty. This mode of trial was improved vj add- 
inc to the 6read a slice of dkeese ; and such were thev cra> 
diuity and firm dependence on Heaven in these ridicnloat 
trials, that they were very particular in this holy bread and 
cAeese called the conned. The bread was to be of anlen> 
vened barley, and the cheese made of ewe*s milk in tba 
month of May. 

Du Cange observed, that the expremion — ^ May Aa 
piece of bread choke nuP comes from this custom. Tba 
anecdote of Earl Godwin's death by swallowing a piece of 
bread, in making this asseveration, is recorded m our lna> 
tory. If it be true, it was a singular misfortune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages was 
that of the Meedtfi^ o/* a corpse. If a person was murdarsd, 
it was believed that at the touch or approach of the inur> 
derer the blood gushed out of the body in various parts. 
By the nde of the bier, if the slightest cnange was obeenra- 
ble in the eyes, the mouth, feet, or hands of the corpse, tbe 
murderer was conjectured to be present, and many inno> 
cent spectators must have suffered death ; * for ^en a 
body is full of blood, warmed by a sudden external beat 
and a putrefaction coming on, some of the blood-vesseb 
will burst, as they will aU in time.* This practice waa 
once allowed in England, and is still locked on in some of 
the uncivilized parts of these kingdoms as a detection of 
the criminal. It forms a rich picture in the imagination of 
our old writers ; and their histories and ballada are laboor- 
ed into pathos by dwelling on this phenomenon. 

Robertson observes that all these absurd institutions wero 
cherished from the superstitions of the age beUeving tba 
legendary histories of those saints, who crowd and dis- 
grace the Roman calendar. These fabulous miracles bad 
been declared authentic by the bulls of the popes and the 
decrees of councils ; they were greedily swaUowed by the 
populace ; and whoever believeid that the Supreme Being 
nad interposed miraculously on those trivial occasions 
mentioned in legends, coukl not but expect his interventioa 
in matters of greater importance when solemnly referred to 
his decision. Besides this ingenious remark, the &ct ia, 
that these customs were a substitute for written laws which 
that barbarous period had not ; and as no society can ezul 
without UoDtf the ignorance of the people had recourse to 
these eaatoms, which, bad and absurd as they were, oenred 
to close controversies which otherwise might have givail 
birth to more destructiye practices. Ordeab are in trath 
the rude laws of a barbarous people who have not jtx ob> 
tained a written code, and aol adyaaced enough in af3ii»» 
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ir into the refined inquirieti the subtile distino- 
•labonte inTeetigatioDS,^ which a court of law 

I luppose that these ordeals owe their origin to 
sf Moses, called the 'Waters of Jealousy?' 
IS hkewise had ordeals, for in the Antigonus of 
the soldiers offer to prove their innocence by 
ed-hot iron, and walking between fires. One 
smile at the whimsical ordeals of the Siamese. 
ler practices to discover the justice of a cause, 
oinal, they are particularly attached to using cer- 
rated pursative pills, which they make the con- 
rties swulow. He who retahiM them longest 
iuse ! The practice of giving Indians a coose- 

of rice to swallow is known to discover the 
J company, by the contortions and dismay evi- 

countenance of the real thief, 
itum to the middle ages. They were acquamt- 
times with aeereta to pass unhurt these singular 
iltaire mentions one for undergoing the ordeal of 
er. Our late travellers in Uie east have con- 
statement. The Mevleheh dervises can hold 

1 between their teeth. Such artifices have been 
*Xj exhibited at Paris and London. Mr Sharon 
lenres on the ordeals of the Anglo-Saxons, that 
vas not to be immediately inspected, and was 
hance of a good constitution to be so far healed 
B dsys (the time they required it to be bound up 
, bemre it was examined) as to discover those 
>s when inspected, which were allowed to be sa- 

There was likewise much preparatory training 
>y the more experienced ; oesides, Uie accused 
portunity of going alone into the dkurchy and 
lis with the ijriest. The few spectatora were al- 
If; and cold iron, &c, mijht be substituted, and 
linished at the moment, &c. 
■ they possessed these secrets and medicaments, 

had at hand, to pass throtigh these trials in 
inity. Camerarius, in his 'Horas SubscecivaB,* 
Anecdote of these times which may serve to 

readiness. A rivalship existed between the 
rs and the Jesuits. The father-general of the 
rs was dining with the Jesuits ; and when the 
emoved, he entered into a formal discourse of 
rity of the monastic order, and charged the Je- 
{ualified terms, with assuming the title of 'fra- 
) they held not the three vows, which other 
» obliged to consider as sacred and binding. Tlie 

the Austin friars was very eloquent ana very 
fe :•— and the supenor of tne Jesuits was very 
butnothalf afool. 

ot care to enter the list of controversy with the 
r, but arrested his triumph by asking him if he 
Nie of his friars, who pretended to be nothinjg 
a Jesuit, and one of the Austin friars who reli- 
fi>rmed the aforesaid three vows, show instantly 
lem would be the readier to obey his superiors '/ 
a friar consented. The Jesuit then turning to 
Mrothers, the holy friar Mark, who was waiting 
id, < Brother Mark, our companions are colcl. 
I joa, in virtue of the holy obedience you have 
e, to bring here instantly out of the kitchen-fire, 
ir hands, some burning coals, that they may 
Helves over your hands.' Father Mark in- 
jrs, and to the astonishment of the Austin friars, 
us hand a supply of rM burning coals, and held 
loever chose to warm himself; and at the com- 
I superior returned them to the kitchen hearth. 
d of the Austin friars, with the rest of his bro- 
tood amazed ; he looked wistfully on one of his 
if he wished to command him to do the like. 
nstin monk, who perfectly understood him, and 
is not a time to hesitate, observed, — ' Reverend 
ear, and do not command me to tempt God ! I 
9 fetch you fire in a chafiiig-dish, but not in my 
.' The triumph of the Jesuits was complete ; 
t necessary to add, that the mirade was noised 

that the Austin friars could never account 
ilhstandmg their strict performance of the three 

IIfqUI8ITI0!T. 

! the Third, a pope as enterprising ax he was 
m his enterprises, having sent Dominic with 
Kwiea into Languedoc, Uiese men to irritated 



the heretics they were sent to convert, that moat of them 
were assassinated at Toulouse in the year 1200. He 
called in the aid of temporal arms, and published against 
them a crusade, granting, as was usual with the popes on 
similar occasions, all kimi of indulgences and paroons to 
those who should arm against these AfoAomefons, so he 
styled these unfortunate men. Once all were Turks when 
they were not catholics ! Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
was constrained to submit. The inhabitants were passed 
on the edge of the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 
It was then he established that scourge of Europe, The 
Inquisition : for having considered that though all mi^t 
be compelled to submit by arms, numbers might remain 
who would profess particular dogmas, he established this 
sanguinary tribunal solely to inspect into all families, and 
inquire c«Miceming all persons who they imagined were 
untnendly to the interests of Rome. Dominic did so much 
by his persecuting inquiries, that he firmly established the 
inouisition at Toulouse. 

Not before the year 1484 it became known in Spain. 
To another Dominican, John de Torquemada, the court of 
Rome owed this oUigation. As he was the confessor of 
Clueen Isabella, he hiul extorted from h«r a promise that if 
ever she ascended the throne, she would use every meanii 
to extirpate heresy and h'iretics. Ferdinand had conquer- 
ed Ghrenada, and bad expelled from the Spanish realm 
multitudes <k unfortunate Moors. A few remained, whoaoy 
with the Jews, he compelled to become Christians : they 
at least assumed the name ; but it was well known that 
both these nations naturally respected their own faith, rii- 
ther than that of the Christians. This race was afterwards 
distinguished as Ckristianoi Novo$ ; and in forming maiw 
riages, the blood of the Hidalgo was considered to K>se ita 
purity by minsling with such a suspicious source. 

Torquemada pretended that tnis dissimulation woold 
greatly hurt the mterests of the holy religion. The queen 
listened with respectful diffidence to her confessor; and at 
length gained over the king to consent to the establishment 
of this unrelenting tribunal. Torquemada, indefatigable 
in his zeal for the noly seat, in the space of fourteen years 
that he exercised the office of chief inquisitor, is said to 
have prosecuted near eighty thousand persons, of whom six 
thousand were condemned to the flames ! 

Voltaire attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards to 
the universal horror such proceedings spread. < A general 
jealousy and suspicion took possession of all ranks of peo- 
ple : friendship and sociability were at an end \ Broioers 
were afraid of brothers, fathers of their children. 

The situations and the fseltngs of one imprisoned in the 
cells of the inquisition are forcibly painted by Orobio, a 
mild, and meek, and learned man, whose controversy with 
Limborch is well known. When he escaped from Spain 
he took refuge in Holland, was circumcised, and died a 
philosophical Jew. He has left this admirable description 
of himself in the cell of the inquisition. * Inclosed in Uiis 
dungeon I could not even find space enough to turn myself 
about; I suffered so much that I felt my brain disordered. 
I frequently asked myself, am I really Don Bathazaar 
Orobio, who used to walk about Seville at my pleasure, 
who so much enjoyed myself with my wife and children 7 
I often imagined that all'my life bad only been a dream, 
and that I really had been bom in this dungeon ! The 
only amusement I could invent was metaphysical d»* 
putations. I was at once opponent, respondent, and prai* 
ses !' 

In the cathedral at Saragossa b the tomb of a famous 
inquisitor; six pillars surrounded this tomb, to each is 
chained a Moor, as preparatory to his being burnt. On 
this St Foix ingenious!} observes, * If ever the Jack Ketch 
of any country should be rich enough to have a splendkt 
tomb, this might serve as an excellent model.' 

The inquisition, as Bayle informs us, punished heretics * 
by Jlrey to elude the maxim, Ecdema non novit $anguinem f 
for, burnings man, say they, does not tAed foe blood t 
Otho, the bishop at the Norman invasion, in the tapestry 
worked by Matilda the queen of William the Conqueror, 
is represented with a mace in his hand, for the purpose, 
that when he detpatched his antagonist, he might notspttf 
bloody bat only break his bones ! Religion has had ner 
quibbles as well as law. 

The establishment of this despotic order was resisisd 
in France ; but it may perhaps surprise the reader that a 
recorder of London in a speech urged the necnsnic) ^ibSi- 
ting up an inqiiisition in Ki\^atvdk\ AX'iwa w^ <!i!a \3e«i^^ 
Pesn the q«u!keT, m \%10, ^o ^viaa vsoQaaKu^V) ^^>sqr^<^ 
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whidi 0eenis higUy to liavo profokad Um Mid recorder. 
Magmm Ckartm* writes the preftcer to the trial, * with the 

noorder of Loodaa, is nothinff more than Magna P ." 

It spfvears that the jury sfter being kefit two daji and two 
' aifhts to diange their Tenfiet, were in the end both fined 
•iM imprisoned. Sir John HoweD, the recorder, said, 
*Till now I nerer onderstood the reason of the poliey and 
prodenoe of the Spaaianis in suffering the innnisinon among 
them; and certainly it will not be mtA wito us, tiU some- 
thing fifct mto lAff Spmuk mqwmtiaia ht m En^kmd,* 
Thus it win erer be, while both parties strooriing for the 
pre-enuneooe, rush to the sharp extremity ^thmgs, and 
annihilate the trembiinff balance of the ooostitutkin. But 
the adopted mono of Lord Erskine must erer be that of 
•fery Biiton, ' Trialbm Jtay.* 

So late as the jev 1761, Glabriel Malagrida, an old man 
of serenty was burnt by these evangelical eiecutiooers. 
His trial was printed at Amsterdam, 1762, from the Lisbon 
copy. And for what was this unhappy Jesuit cood«noed'/ 
Not, as some have imagined, for his having been concerned 
in a conspiracy agamst the king of Portugal. No other 
charge is laid to bun in this trial, but that of havmg indulg- 
ed certam heretical notions, which any other tribunal but 
that of the inquisition would have looked upon as the de- 
lirious lancirs of an oM fanatic Will posterity believe 
that in the eighteenth century an aged visioaary^vas led to 
the stake for having said, amongst other extravagances, 
that * The Holy Vvgin having commanded him to write 
the life of Anti-Ghrist, toM him that be, Malacrida, was a 
second John, but more clear than John the Evangdist : 
that there were to be three Anti-CfarisU, and thatthe last 
ahonhi be bom at Milan, of a monk and a nan, in the year 
18f0 ; and that he would marry Proserpine, one of the in- 
fomalfimee?* 

For such ravings as these the unhappy old man was 
burnt in recent times. Granger assures us that in his 
rsasembrance a Aorse that hu been tau^t to tell the 
spots upon cards, the hour of the day, &c, by significant 
t ok e ns, was, tocetber with his owner, put into the inquisi- 
tkm for httii of uem deaHnc with the devil ! A man of leU 
Isrs declared that, having tallen into their hands, nothing 
perplexed him so much as the ignorance of the inquisitor 
andhis council ; and it seemed very doubtful whether they 
had read even the scriptures. 

One of the most interesting anecdotes relating to the ter- 
rible inquisition, exemplifying how the use of the diabolical 
engines of torture force men to confess crimes they have 
■St been guilty of, is related hy a Portuguese genUeman. 

A nobleman in Lisbon havmg heard uiat bis physician 
and friend was imprisoned by Uie inquisition, under the 
stale pretext of Judaism, addressed a letter to one of them 
to request his freedom, sssuring the inquisitor that his friend 
was as orthodox a christian as himself. The physician, 
notwithstanding this high recommendation, was put to the 
tottore; and, as was usually the case, at the height of his 
■itferings confessed every thing they wished. This en- 
faged the nobleman, and feigning a dangerous illness, he 
b ai l e d the inquisitor woo.d come to give him Ins last spiri- 

As soon as the Dominican arrived, the lord, who had 
pt«|iared his confidential servants, commanded the inquisi- 
tor in their presence to acknowledge himself a Jew, to 
write his confession, and to sign it. On the refiisal of the 
nquMttor the nobleman ordered his people to put on the in- 
^amtor^s head a red-hot helmet, which to his astonishment, 
in drawing aside a screen, he behdd glowing in a small 
fuRHee. At the sight of this new instrument of torture, 
* Lake's iron crown,' the monk wrote and subscribed the 
abhorred confession. The nobleman then obeerved, * See 
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forced that from him, which fear alone has drawn from 
yonr 

The inquisition has not failed of receiving its due praises. 
Maoedo, a Portu^ruese Jesuit, has discovered the * Origin 
of the Jhqmailion* in the terrestrial Paradise, and presumes 
Co allege, that God was the first who began the fiinctions 
of an m ^n it ite r over Cain and the workmen of Babel ! Ma- 
eedo, however, is not so dreanunc a persooace as he ap- 
pears ; for he obtained a professors cnair at Padua for the 
arfuments he ddivered at Yeiuce against the pope, which 
were pohliBhed by the title of < The literary Roarings of 
thaLionatStfifarkf besides he is the author of 100 dil^ 
bit at ii cvioM to ohaorve how for 
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IS apt 

praised the ] 
pope to nothing^ 

Among the great revdotiQiw of this a|e^ and 
laateditionofuisse vohimes, the iisjiMiam in Qfom 
Portugal is abofished— but its faistflrT eadsrs into thnt a 
hmnan mind; and the history of tne inqtwition by 
borch, tramdated by Chandler, with a very carioos * 
dnction,' loses none of its vaJoe with tfie philosophies 
This monstrous tribunal of human opiniDns simsd at 
sovereignty of the inteflectual world without 
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THBim RXPASTS. 

The philosophical compiler of VEtpnt^m Ua 
de$ CsKtemes, has arranged the greater part of the 
article. 

The Maldivian islanders eat ahme. They retire iMa 
the most hidden parts of their houses; and they draw down 
the ck>ths that serve as Ukads to their windows, that thsy 
may eat unobserved. This custom probably arisso frsoi 
the savage, in the eariy periods of soaely, concealing 1m»» 
self to eat: he fears that anscher with as sharp an appstitap 
but more strong than himself, should coese and ravMh lis 
meal from him. The ideas of witchcraft are also widsly 
spread among barbarians; and they are not a little foai^ 
fid that some incantation may be thrown among thsir 
victuals. 

In noticing the solitary meal of the Maldivian i s lnnJ sr y 
another reason may be alleged for this misanthrapieal r^ 
past. They never will eat with any one who is inforisr to 
them in birth, in riches, or dicnity ; and as it is a difteak 
matter to settle this equality, mey are oondemned to lead 
this unsociable life. 

On the contrary, the islanders of the Philippiiies are t^ 
mariiably sociable. Whenever one of them finds hismstf 
without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs tiH he 
meeu with one ; and we are assured that, however been 
his appetite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it 
guest. 

Savages, (says Montaigne) when they eat, * SPi 
la dcigU aux euiata, A la bottne dta ^dmtocrss, et 
pianU deM piedt.* We cannot forbear exulting in the 
ed convemeoce of napkins! 

The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a hoautiW 
varnish, and are covered with silk carpeu very elegnmiy 
worked. They do not make use of plates, knives, mm 
forks : every guest has two Uttle ivory or ebony stich^ 
which he handles very adroitly. 

The Otaheiteans, who are naturally sociable, and vary 
gentle in their manners, feed separatMy from each other. 
At the hour of repast, the members of each family dnrida ; 
two brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wifo^ fop 
ther and mutner, have each their respective badiet. Tbsy 
^ace themselves at the distance of two or three yanfa 
from each other; they turn their backs, and take thsir 
meal in profound silence. 

The custom of drinkmc at different hours from tboav 
assigned for eating, is to do met with amongst nmny sa- 
vage nations. It was originally begun from n ecessity . It 
became a halnt, which subsisted even when the fountain 
was near to them. A people transplanted, observes onr 
insenious philosopher, preserve in another dimate m ode a 
oM^ring which relate to those from wh«ice they oritinally 
came. It is thus the Indians of Brazil scrupulouslv aboiain 
from eating when they drink, and from drinking when they 
eat. 

When neither decency not politeness are known, the 
man who invites his firiends to a repast is greatly einfaaiw 
rassed to testify his esteem for his guests, and to prn s fstf 
them with some amusement ; for the savage guest imposes 
on him this obligation. Amongst the greater part of the 
AuMrican Indians, the host is continually on the watch to 
solicit them to eat, but touches nothing bunself. In New 
France, he wearies himself with singing, to divert tho 
company while they eat. 

When civilization advances, men wish to show their 
confidence to their friends : they treat their guests as re- 
lations ; and it is said that in China the master of tho 
house, to give a mark of his politeness, aboents himself 
while his guests regale themselves at his uble with undii^ 
turbed revelry. 

The demonstrations of friendship in a rude state have a 
savage and gross character, which it is not a little curioos 
to oboarro. Tho TOitan poll a inn by the oar to 
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I drink, and they continue tormeoting him till he 

bis mouth, then they dap their bands nod dance be- 

m. 

customs seem more ridiculous than those practised 

[amschatkan, when he wishes to make another his 

He first invites him to eat. The host and his 
itrip themselTes in a cabin which is heated to an un- 
30 degree. While the fluest devours the food with 
they serve him, the other coodnually stirs the fire, 
tranger must bear the excess of the heat as well as 
repast. He vomits ten times before he will yield ; 
: length obliged to acknowledge himself overcome, he 
I to compound matters. He purchases a moment's 
I by a present of clothes or dom ; for his host threat- 
b^t tne cabin, and to oblige oim to eat till he dies, 
tran^ has the right of rewiation allowed to him : 
ate m the same manner, and eiacts the same pre- 

Should his host not accept the invitation of him 
he had so handsomely reealeid, in that case the guest 
ttke possession of his cu>in, tiXi he had the presents 
od to nim which the other had in so singular a man- 
iCained. 

this eitravagant custom a curious reason has been 
L It is meant to put the person to a trial, whose 
ihip is sought. The Kamschadale, who is at the 
se of the fires, and the repast, is desirous to know if 
«nger has the strength to support pain with him, and 
9 generous enough to share with him some part of 
operty. While the guest is employed on his mesl, 
rtiBues heating the cabin to an insupportable degree ; 
r a last procifof the stranger's constancy and attach- 
tw exacts more clothes and more dogs. The host 
I through the same ceremonies in the cabin of the 
ter ; aira he shows, in lus turn, with what degree of 
de be can defend his friend. The most singular cus- 
vroukl appear simple, if it were possible for the phi- 
ler to understand tnem on the spot, 
a distinguishing mark of their esteem^ the negroes of 
drink out of one cup at the same time. The kinc 
iBgo eats in one hoaae^ and drinks in another. A 
chatkan kneehi before his guest; he cuts an enor- 
lAee fiom a sea-calf; he crams it entire into the 
1 of his fiiend, furiously crying out, ' Tana ."—There ! 
ittiag away what hangs about his lips, snatches and 
mt it with avidity. 

bvbarous masnificenoe attended the feasts of the 
It Booarchs or France. After their coronation or 
tftttioa, when they sat at table, the nobility served 
M horseback. 

MOirXKCHS. 

arr Cbkysostom has this very acute observation on 
wnutf monarchs are infected with the strange wish 
heir successors may turn out bad princes. G^ood 
daare it, as they imagine, continues this pious poli^ 
, that their glory wiu appear the more splendia bv 
■Crast ; and the bad desire it^ as they consider sucn 
wUl serve to countenance their own misdemeanors, 
loes, save Gfracian, are will'mg to be akkdf but not 
mtd; wnich maxim is thus illustrated. 
Ipantsh lord having frequently played at chess with 
II, and won all the games, perceived, when his ma- 
t«e from play, that he was much ruffled with chagrin. 
wd when lie returned home, said to hb family,—' My 
m, we have nothiiu^ more to do at court : there we 
»pect no favour ; for the king is offended at my bav- 
m of him every game of chess.'— As chess entirely 
Is on the genius of the players, and not on fortune, 
Philip the chess player conceived he ou^t to suffer 
iL 

• appears still clearer by the anecdote told of the 
dTSiBideriand, minister to George I, who was partial 
game of chess. He once played with the Laird of 
, and the learned Cunnini^nam, the editor of Horace. 
Bgliam, with too much skill anid too much sincerity, 
it kfdi^ip. * The Earl was so fretted at his supe- 
•ad suruness, that he dismissed him without any 
L Clony allowed himself sometimes to be beaten ; 
r that means got his pardon, with something hand- 



ha criticoo of Ghradan, there is a singular anecdote 
e to kings. 

raat Pmish monarch having quitted his companions 
tw was hunting, his courtiers found him, a few days 
ii a market-place, di^lsed as a porter, and lending 



out the use of lis shoulders for a few pence. At this they 
were as much surprised, as they were doubtful at fifst 
whether the porUr could ne his mq^Mty. At length they 
ventured to express their complaints, that so great a peiw 
sonage should debase himself by so vile an employ. Hit 
majesty having beard, answered them^—* ^^[P*^ my noooor, . 

Sentlemen, the load which I quilted is by far beavinr than 
le one you see me carry here : the weightiest is but a 
straw, when compared to that world under which I labour^ 
ed. I have slept more in four nishts than I have during 
all my reign. I begin to live, and to be king of mysell. 
Elect whom you choose. For me, who am so well, it were 
madness to return to ecmrl.' Another Polish king, who 
succeeded this philosophic monarch and porter, when they 
placed the sceptre in his hand, exclaimed,—* I had rather 
manage an oar / The vacillating fortunes of the Polish 
monarchy present several of these anecdotes ; their iiK>> 
narchs appear to have frequently been philosophers ; and 
as the workl is made, an excellent philosopher proves but 
an indifferent king. 

Two observations on kings were made to a courtier with 
great naiveU by that experienced politician the Duke of 
Alva.—* Kings who affect to be familiar with their ooiDi> 
panions make use of men ss they do of oranget; they take 
oranges to extract their juice ; and when they are wtU 
sucked they throw them away. Take care the king does 
not do the same to you ; be careful that he does not read 
all your thotifhts ; otherwise he will throw you aside to the 
back of his oiest, as a book of which he has read enoudi.' 

* The squeezed orange,' the king of Prussia applied in oil 
dispute with Voltaire. 

When it was suggested to Dr Johnson that kings ouBt 
be unhappy because they are deprived of the greatest of all 
satisfactions, easy and unreserv*^ society, he observed that 

* this was an ill-founded notion. Being a king does not ex- 
clude a man from such society. Great kings h%ve always 
been social. The king of Prussia, the on^ great king at 
present, (this was the Great Frederic) is very social. 
Charles the Second, the last king of England wno was a 
man of parts, was social ; our Henries and Edwards were 
all social.' 

The Maroiiis of Halifax in his character of Chariea II. 
has exhibited a trait in the Royal character of a goodC- 
natured monarch ; that traits is tauntering. I transcrUie 
this curious observation, which introduces us into a levee. 

* There was as much of laziness as of love in all those 
hours which he passed amongst his mistresses, who served 
only to fill up his seraglio, while a bewitching kind of ploA- 
sure, called Sauntering, was the sultana queen he delight- 
ed in. 

* l^he thing called sauntering is a stronger temptation to 
princes than it is to others. The being galled with impor- 
tunities, pursued from one room to another with aslnoc 
faces ; the dismal sound of unreasonable complaints aru 
ill-grounded pretences ; the deformity of fraud ilUdisguia- 
ed :— all those would make any man run away firom tneai| 
and I used to think it was the motive for making him walk 
so fast.' 

or TBB TITLCS OT ILLUSTaiOUS, BIOHITKSS, AVD BZ« 

CKLLENCB. 

The title of ilhutriouM was never given, till the reign of 
Constantino, but to those whose reputation was splendkl 
in arms or in letters. Adulation haa not yet adopted thv 
noble word into her vocabulary. Suetonius composed a 
book to record those who had possessed this title ; and, as 
it was then bestowed, a moderate volume was sufficient to 
contain their names. 

In the time of Constantino, the title of Sltutriotu waa 
given more particulariy to those prmces who had disttn* 
guished themselves in war; but it was not continued to 
their descendants. At length, it became very common ; 
and every son of a prince was tUuetriouM. It is now a con- 
venient epithet for the poet. 

There is a verv proper distinction to be made between 
the epithets of illustrious, and famous. 

Niceron has entitled his celebrated work, Memoir* wmr 
Htmr a PhUtoin de$ homme* illustres dam ta Repuwqme 
dee Letiree. The epithet illustrious is always received in 
an honourable sense ; yet in those Memoirs are inserted 
many authors who have only written with the design of 
combatingreligion and nxMmlity. Such writers as Yaanii, 
Spinosa, WooUton, Toland, &c, had been better chax^so- 
terised under the more f enetai «\(i^^\ f&^axooMvVoR'^ 
nayba laid^tbutlkMiSbiKikNA ix%^in»MK\M^^teX'^B* 
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th* UCHIIt liwj 

kn^ iUuMfv ; Ihej went ■ itep hiftHTt i 
onpvnm lo be tmpt r - i l l uitrmt ft bartiuma i 



•D of heapuig great iltnbalv* n tneir pnpcn, 
ddCTcinJWq farmfi, tiiAt ■ ramediflwu jmjrided 
Thii rrDHdj w» ID Bd publnbcd bj Philip 



m^^ .. _.. _ .. . ._ .. 

Ihwiitnuign phiu«),ih«jh*dKRrTild7 ud . 

Ij iOTAiilFilj Bbould be reduced to i vnplQ nbacnpuoo, 
■ To Ifae ki[t| oar lord,' InnBi out lhn*e fiDUiuciJ itlri- 
bMw ofhich tnrj nensUrj hul Tisd irilh ha pndKtaon 



■ciflnthe liUgcuid 

ba uwraea ia k taller to Henn IV. 

ur, Bm put, p. 14D, hH prMemd ii, Thii 

ccndeaceoded 

?SJ , 

Dw Hdiui bm mm , 
i£ hii jBWi, )uiJaOiB. 

Fonnerij, uyi HouMia, tbe oil* of Kgkmat ni oalj 

*ll Iba grtat boima amiiHiL All tba great, lairi a iw^ 
dem, an denroua of being coaTouaded wiUi princes, and 
■roreadj to aetaeofi the prtnlegeaeT ro)raldi^lj/. We 
btn tireadj oooae lo U^aiHit. ThepHdeoTotu- daBcrn- 
dailEa, I auipect «nll uiurp that cf nu^cifir. 

Pardinand, hing of Arragon, and bn que«B ItabrDa, t/ 
Culila, mra ooJj trMledmih tba Lille of Ai^fauo. Charki, 
mt tba fint who look tbai oT majahf : aoi m hn qualiir 
of kiBf of Spain, but u aoperar. Si Foti inroniu m, 
thai b^ war* amuUj aildreHn) b; iba litlei ot nut d. 
hrtiiiai, or iKwr aerBuiy, or jmir *™rf ; bai thai the cue 
lorn of gtrioc Ihen ihal i ' 
^Louia Xl, a prne iJif 

•ran a/ the 




Mir eitablidi 
nanareh, bill i 



IB ths I 



i DBIuta :— in puUic audiencea he 
u of the people, and affected lo nil 
•rith a fillhy dog on hii knee.. Ia 



SB an old broke , 

• efaarfe made hin, lor two bbw ileans BBnad'on oi 
Ua olddauUeti. 

PonHrljl IliDfi ware apoatropbtud hr tha lide of jwiir 
fraet. Hearr VIII wai ifae Cirtt,iajnHiHinaii-, wbo a>- 
«»ad Iba liltoof Ai;bieB,' and at In^ih najulji. It «u 
Piucia t, wbo nlulad him with ihit but title, bi iht^ir nt- 
Ucris* m tbe nar l&iO, ihougb he caUad hinuelf ooly the 
fat lentleaui H Ida kingdom r 

Sodiatiiict ware onca the liiJnof Ai^AivibdiI exalltna, 
tbal, when Don Juan, ihe brother nf fillip tl, wbb pcr- 
Buttadlatakn up Ihe latter title, and the ciiy r^ Gtaiuda 
■alnlBd hbq hr tbe tiOe of Aff Was, it occasioned such aa- 
riouB jealDuAei at court, that had be persisted in it, he 
would hare bean ccaidenined fer treason. , 

The unial blls of rmnluuiU, about IfiOO, was trignnria 
iBui^imBa: Iba Duke of ■■ermai Ihe Spanish minister I 
Mid cardinal in his old ige, asaunwd the title of «nV/nvia 
rammidusBsia. Tbe church of Rene wu in its glory, I 
uwl toba called rTDcreHd wa^ than accc^mted a higher ho- ■ 
naur than to be staled the iiinitnni. But bj oie Ubit- i 
IrsBW fraw bmiliar, and rtHrend mlfir, and at last the 
cwibnus were distingoiihed by Iho lille of esviteiif , 

AAar all these hiiiorica] doocvb lerpectiDg these tiiTes, 
tb> raftdar will smile whan he is acqnainled with the re«- 
MA of an bonest curale, of Monlverral, who reTused 10 b^ 
Mo* Iba title of Intlvuu on the duke of Mantoa. because 
ba ftmnd in bis braTiarf these words, Tu toita Amums, at 
sslw .^Msriaiu , from all which he cosidDded. that dosm 
bi< tba Lord was la be honoured with Ibe title of Wj 
The ' Titles of Honoor- of Selden is s my curio 
luiBa, tod as Ibe Icameil Usher told Eralyn, tha m 
taabta woskofihis great ecbolar. Tbebesi editii 
, .■ , .1 ._. .n.^ pages. SoWan nndicales Ihe 1 
1 lo the dllo of tmprrnr. 



Ibem. The kisg of Ouilem 
and for this ceaaoa liooa are L 
ihej an not allowed to kill Ibem, btu ml es 

The king of 
and poels, whi. . ., . .. . _ 

~" • ■ - -^ bestowed wbai to Ba appaar m iA- 

r on Ibeir fir^HSS. TbskiiuorAi^ 

Iba Icdiowing ones ; ■ EBpenrof AnHa, 

of tbe wbiia elephant, and lb* two auk«ia|k 
anil m nrUnoribiBpaaBaasionlegiliBBUbewof Pan Ml 
Bramai lord of Iba Iwalre pro^Dees of Bog^ nad *• 
Iwalre kinfi wboplace their beads imdar hmmM. 

His majes^ of Atb is callsd Oed ,- wbaabaiaiitMwa 
lor^gn aovaraign ba calls himself Iba king of brngs, wb^ 
all olhars should oba)>,aahaisthBeaune«fdiepnHmlina 
of sll uumals ; iba reiulaur of tha aaasona, Iba diasb^ 
muter of Iba ebh and flow of the aaa, brolbar lo dw sB, 
ud king of the Tdut and iweniy uabnllaa! Thaaa 1^ 
brellBs are always earned bafix^ hiB ■■ a mark of bii dy- 

'The titles of the king of Adiem are o^idar Ibaagli >» 
lumiooui. The moct striking one* ar« (ovonoga of As 



all bis people: from uwler wbiwa fret a Bweal odonrii 

WBfled,&c&c. 
Dr Dsrr, in bH reeeol bistvy of Ceylon, ha* added In 

this co[leciioa Iba aulbsbtic title of the Kaadrran BDva> 

rei^. He u» is called A-» (God.) In a deed Of ^ 
. be pfoclumshisEiiruinlinaryBtinbuiEi. - The pnnaetar 
] of religim, whoee faine is iqlinite,aDdaf aurp4ssiDg en^ 

buds, the slanikc i whose feel are as ftagranl 10 An no- 
sea of other kmgi as flowers to bees ; our most noUa papp 

I Inn and god by custom, &c,' 

Afier m loA^ enumeralion t£ the counliies poaaaaaed }if 
Ihe kini of Persia. Ihey fnt hun Borne poetiul diatise- 
lions ; 1^ fninak tflnmoiB ; Ikr narrar nj mtur ; and Ol 

I rtK-f-kiigbl. 

i .OtaL D.TI1.1T..S. 

I There is a curious ditenalKam Ihe' MemciresderA- 
cUes Lettm, by Ihe AJM 
UTS which were paid la tba 



Mongault, ' on Ihe divine hon 

governors of prorinces duiind I . . . _, 

Uieir life-time these originally benn in gratitude, and at 
length degeneraled into flatleTT- These facts curioualy abow 
how fki the human miad can ad rincr, wbenledonhy custotH 
that operate inruibly on it, and blind us in our absurdiiiea. 
Oneoftheseccremoninwaseiquisiidyiidiculous. When 
they ruled a sEarue 10 a proconsul, thev placed it amosif 
the statues of the gods in the ftsliral called frrfTtTfmrwn ; 



aUagof KnglsnH lo 



mouths more morlil. The gods were howi 

from their pedealala, laid on beds omameni 

plefl; pillows ^ere pUced under their mai 
' while Ihej lepoaed m Ibis easy poalure th 
I with a magaificrnt repast. When Crsai 

Padgued by, and ashamed of Ihc«e honours, he deaired ' 
I Ihe senate to erane from hiM mitiie in the capilol, Ihe litla 
I tbeyhad girrn him of a iltmi-gml ! 

We know that the first Rnmnn emperan did nM wul 

I Baltrrerii. and thai ihc adulatioos Ihey Bomelinteg laTidied 

HI pn-hajH fnw know ihal Ihey war* 
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)«M ofmnve Chan the flatterers of the third century under 
the Fagaiit and of the fourth under the Chrintian emperort . 
Tbuae who are acquainted with the character of the age 
«f Auguiituittty have 'vaky to throw their eyes on the one, 
and the other oocto, to 6nd an infinite number of paasa^s 
ivhadi had not been bearable even in that age. For m- 
stance, hero is a law of Arcadiua and Honorius, published 
in404: 

* Let tbe <^cerB of the palace be warned to abstain 
from frequenting tumultuous meetings ; and that those who, 
instigated by a rnxnUgitut temerity, dare to oppose the 
authority af our diwdtyy shall be deprived of their employ- 
ments, and iheir estates confiscated.' The letters they 
write are Ao(y. When the sons speak of their fathers, it is 
* Their lather i^ divine memory ;* or * Their divine father.* 
Thay call their own laws aracuUf and celettuU oracles. So 
also tbeir subjects addreui them by the titles of * Your pet' 
p^btO^, y9w eternity.* And it appears by a law of Theo- 
dore the Great, that the emperors at length added this to 
tlieir titles. It begins, * If any magistrate after having con- 
dnded a pubfic work, put his name rather than that of our 
ferpebdtyi let him be judged guilty of high-treason. AU 
riMB reaunds one of* thecdestial empire' m the Chinese. 

Whenever the great Moral made an observation, Ber- 
■ier teOs vm that some of the first omrahs lifted up their 
iMiids, crying^ * Wonder ! wonder! wonder !' And a pro- 
verb enrrent m his dominions, was, ' If the king saith at 
■oonday it is inght, you are to say, behoM the moon and 
the stars !* Such adulation, however, could not alter the 
Mneral condition and fortune of this unhappy being, who 
beeaoM a sovereign without knowing what it is to be one. 
He waa brought out of the seraglio to be pUiced on the 
thraoe, and it was he rather than the spectators, who might 
kaw truly used the interjection of astomshment ! 

DETBAOmBD MOITARCHS. 

FoKTCirc never appears in a more extravagant humour 
than when she reduces monarchs to become mendicants. 
Haifa oentnry ago it was not imagined that our own times 
shonkl have to record many such instances. After having 
eooteaqrfated finga raised mto divinitieaf we see them now 
depressed as beggars. Our own times, in two opposite 
may emphatically be distinguished as the age of 



In Candida or the Optimist, there is an admirable stroke 
ef Voltaire's. Ri^t travellers meet in an obscure inn, and 
some of them with not sufficient money to pay for a scurvy 
dnmsr. In the course of conversation, they are discovered 
to be cifAc atonaFeAs in Europe, who had been deprived of 



What added to this exquisite satire was, that there were 
ei^ fiving monarchs at that moment wanderers on the 
earth ;— 4i cir c u ms t ance which has since occurred. 

Addaide, the widow of Lothario king of Italv, one of the 
moet besLOlifid women in her age, was besieged in Pavia by 
D sf e ag e r, who resolved to constrain her to marry his son 
alfasr Pavia was taken ; she escaped from her prison with 
her ymoner. The archbishop or Reggio had offered her 
an aninm : to reach it, she and her almoner travelled on 
foot tnrough the coontry by ui|[ht, concealing herself in the 
day-lime among the com, while the ahnoner begged for 
afana and foed tiirough the f illages. 

Tlie Emperor Henry IV, after having been dep(»ed and 
is yri aoned by his son, Henry V, escaped from prison; 
poor, vagrant, uid without vd, he entreated the bishop of 
Spiree to grant him a lay prebend in his church. * I have 
studied,' Mid he, * and have learned to sing, and may there- 
fore be of some service to you.' The request was denied, 
aad be died mieerably and obscurely at Liege, after having 
drawn the attentkm of Europe to his victories and his gran- 



Marr ef Medicis, the widow of Henry the Great, mo- 
ther ofjLouis XIII, motherwin-law of three sovereigns, and 
regent of France, frequently wanted the necessaries of life, 
SM died at Cdogne m the utmost miserv. The intrigues 
of Riehelieo compiled her to exfle herself, and live an un- 
happy fugitive. Her petition exists with this supplicitory 
epsBDig: *Snpplie Marie, Reine de France et de Navsr- 
rs, (fiaant, que oepuis la SS Fevrier, elle aurait 6x6 arrets 
prisomuere an chateau de Compiegne, sans ^tre ni sccu- 
s6e ni aoupgonn^, &c.' Lilly, the astrologer, in his Life 
and Death of Kmg Charles the First, presenu us with a 
Bsbaeholy pictore of this onfortunate monarch. He has 
also de acn bed the penoB cf the okl queen mother of 
Fi 



* In the month of August, 1641, 1 beheld the old 
mother of France departing from London, in oompahy of 
Thomas earl of Arundel. A sad spectacle of mortal'ir it 
was, and produced tears from mine eyes and many otker 
beholders, to see an aged, lean, decripit, poor queca ready 
for her grave, necessitated to depart hence, havmg no place 
of residence in this world left her, but whete the courteey ef 
her hard fortune assigned it. She had been the only staielj 
and magnificent woman of Europe : wife to the greatest 
king that ever lived in France ; mother unto one kmg and 
unto two queens.' 

In the year 1595, died at Paris, Antonio king of Portugal. 
His body is interred at the Cordeliers, and his heart depo- 
sited at the Ave-Maria. Nothing on earth ceidd compel 
thu prince to renounce his crown. He passed over to 
England, and Elizabeth assisted him with troops, but at 
length he died in France in great poverty. Thia dethroned 
monarch was happy in on^ thing, which is indeed rare t in 
all his miseries he nad a servant, who proved a tender awl 
faithful friend, and who only desired to participate in In* 
misfortunes, and to soften his miseries ; and for the recom- 
pense of his services he only wished to be buried at the 
feet of his dear master. This hero in lovtHj, to whoa 
the ancient Romans would have raised altara, was Don 
Diego Bothei, one of the greatest lords of the court of 
Portugal, and who drew his origin from the kings of Bo* 
hemia. 

Hume supplies roe with an anecdote of singular royal 
distress. He informs us that the queen of England, wiih 
her son Charles, had * a moderate pension assigned her ; 
but it was so ill paid, and her credit Yan so low, that one 
morning when the Cardinal de Retz waited on her she in- 
formed him that her daughter, the princess Henrietta, was 
obliged to lie a-bed for want of a fire to warm her. To 
such a condition was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a 
queen of England, and daughter of Henry IV of France I' 
Wo find another proof of her excessive poverty. Salma- 
sius, after pubUsbing his celebrated political book, in la- 
vour of Charles II, the Defeneio Regw, was much blamed 
by a friend for not having sent a copy to the widowed queen 
of Charles, who, he writes, thougn poor, would yet have 
paid the bearer! 

The daughter of James the first, who married the Eleo 
tor Palatine, in her attempts to get her husband crowned, 
was reduced to the utmost beggary, and wandered frequent- 
ly in disguise as a mere vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles VH, of France. 
Our Henry V had shrunk his kingdom into the town of 
Bourges. It is said, that having tend a shoemaker after he 
had just tried a pair of his boots, that he had no money to 
pay for them, Crisuin had such callous feelings that he r^ 
fused his majesty Uie boots! * It is for this reason,' says 
Comines, * I praise those princes who are on good terma 
with the lowest of their people ; for they know not at what 
hour they may want them.' 

Many monarchs of this dsy have probably experienced 
more than once the truth of the reflection of Comuea. 

We may add here, that in all conquered countries the 
descendants of royal families have been found among the 
dregs of the populace. An Irish prince has been discover- 
ed in the person of a miserable peasant ; and in Mexicoi 
its faithful historian Clavigero notices, that he has known a 
locksmith who was a descendant of its ancient kings, and a 
tailor of one of its noblest families. 

FEUDAL CUSTOMS. 

Barbarous as the feudal customs were, they were the 
first attempts at organizing European society. ^ The nor- 
thern nations, in their irruptions aind settlements in Europe, 
were barbarians independent of each other, till a sense ot 
public safety induced these hordes to confederate. But the 
private individual reaped no benefit from the public union ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have lost his wild liberty in 
the subjugation ; he in a riiort time was compelled to suf^ 
fer from his chieftain : and the curiosity of the philosopher 
is excited by contemplating in the feudal customs a bvfaa- 
rous people carrying^into their first social institutions their 
original ferocity. The institution of forming cities into 
communities at length gradually diminished this military 
and aristocratic tyranny ; and the freedom of cities, origi- 
nating in the pursuits of commerce, shook off the yoke of 
insolent lordships. A famous eccleaiastical writer of that 
day, who had imbibed the feudal prejudices, calls these 
communities, which were dist'm^wluk^^ V3 ^^ tWGSA ^ 
Wmtata (hence ptcMA) ws tuaoAXY^^aKva "^^to^&sft^ 
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■i * wecrabto iBveatkaw, bj wfaich, contrary to law and 
jaalioa, itefw withdrew thonaelrM firom tMt obedieooa 
wUdi tbef ofped to tlieir maMora.' Such was tlie ezpiriog 
of arktoer^ic tyranar ! Tliia rabject has been uh 
' I iliai imi i1 by Robertson in his prefiminary vol- 
*hariee V ; bat the fcOowBC facts coostitote the 
the historian toares to be gleaned by the mi- 



The feudal gofommcnt introduced aspedes of serritode 
wUdi tfll that time was unknown, and which was called 
the serritude of the land. The bondmen or serfr. and the 
viBaine or coootry servants, did not reside in the house of 
the hml ; but they entirely depended on his cajprice ; and 
ho sold them, as he did the animals, with the neid where 
Ibey fired, and which they cultivated. 

It is dtflfeuh to coocenre with what insdenoe the petty 
hvds of those times tyrauuzed orer their villains : they not 
saly oppressed their slaves with unremitted labour^ msti- 
satod by a vile cupidity ; but their whim and capnce led 
asm to inflict miseries without even any motive of u^ 



In Scotland they had a shameful iastitntion of maiden 
ri^its ; and Malcolm the Third only aboiisbed it, bv order- 
ing that they mif ht be redeemed by a quitrent. The truth 
or this drcomstance Dalrymple has attempted, with excvh 
sable patriotism, to render doubtful. There seems how- 
ever to be no doubt of the existence of this custom ; since 
it alK> spread through Germany, and various poru of Eu- 
rope; and the French barons extended their domestic 
tyranny to three nights of involuntary orostitutian. Mon- 
tesquieu is infinitely French, when be could turn this 
shameful species of tyranny into a 6011 mot ; for he coMly 
observes on this, < Cetdt bun ee» tnis nuUs la, qu^U falimt 
tAomr ; ear pour la oMtrea on n*amroit paa donni beauem^ 
tPargent.^ The legislator in the wit forgot the feelings of 
hisheart« 

Others, to preserve this privilege when they could not 
enjoy it in all its extent, ihnnt their leg booted mto the bed 
of the new-married couple. This was called the droit de 
euine. When the bride was in bed, the esquire or lord 

rrformed this ceremony, and stood there, his thigh in the 
d, with a lance in his hand : in this ridiculous attitude he 
remained till he was tired ; and the bridegroom was not 
suffered to ent^r the chamber, till his lordship had retired. 
Sach indecent |*rivileges must have originated in the worst 
of intentions ; and when afterwards they advanced a step 
in more humane manners, the ceremonial was preserved 
finom avaricious motives. Others have compelled their 
subjects to pass the first night at the top of a tree, and there 
to consummate their marriage ; to pass the bridal hours in 
a river ; or to be bound naked to a cart, and to trace surae 
iUifOws as ihey were dragged : or to leap with their feet 
tied over the horns of stags. 

Sometimes their caprice commanded the bridegroom to 
appear id drawers at their casUe, and plunge into a ditch 
ofmud ; and sometimes they were compelled to beat the 
waters of the ponds to hinder the frogs from disturbing the 
lord! 

Wardship, or the privilege of guardianship enjoyed by 
some lord, was one of the barbarous inventions of the feu- 
dal ages; the guardian had both the care of the person, and 
Ibr his own tise the revenue of the estates. This feudal 
OHtom was so far abused in England, that the king sold 
these lordships to strangers ; and when the guardian had 
fixed on a marriace for the infant, if the youth or maiden 
Sd not agree to tnis, they forfeited the value of the mar- 
ria|^ ; that is, the sum the guardian would have obtained 
ky the other party had it taken place. This cruel custom 
was a source of domestic unhappiness, particulariy in love- 
affiiirs, and has served as the ground-work of many a pa- 
thstic play by our elder dramatists. 

There was a time when the Gkrmaa lords reckoned 
amongst their privilesr"» (hat of robbing on the high ways 
of their territory; which ended in raismg up the famous 
Hanseatic Union to protect their commerce against rapine 
and avaricious exactions of toll. 

Geoffrey, lord of Coventry, compelled . his wife to ride 
naked on a white pad througo the streets of the town ; that 
by this mode he might restore to the inhabitants thosepri- 
vaages of which his wantonness had deprived them. This 
aaecdote some have suspected to be fictitious fi^m its ex- 
treme barbarity ; but the character of the middle-ages will 
admit of any kind of wanton barbarism. 

When the abbot of Figsae makst his entry into tba} 
ttmrn, tka lord ofBtaArvBa dnassd m a harisftna^ esat, 






and one of Us legs naked, ii oonpsUsd by aa aa 
to conduct him to the door of kM abbey laadaMr 
tbsbridle. /-—• 

Tbefeodsl barons fteqoeotly oooibiBsd to ikars 
thomselyes those ehildren of their viBaina wiw 
be the most healthy and servioeablo, or wiw .. 
ble for their talents ; and not unfrsqnaadysaU 
markets. 

The feudal ssrvitade is not, evso in tim , 

eaed times, ahofished in Poland, ia Germany, aad ia 
In those countries the bondmen are atiH entirsly 
ent on the caprice of their masteis. The 
Himgaiy or Bohemia frequently revolt, and 
ahake off the p i ess m e of feudal tyranny. 

An anecdote of comparatively recent data Asplaya 
onfeeUng caprice. Alordor nrineeofthsnorthsm 
tries nassin^ through ooeof nis villages, oboerred a 
asseoibly 01 peasants and their fiuulies aranting . 
selves with dancing. Hs commands his domeatica la 
the men fixsn the women, and confine them in the hi 
He orders the coats of the women to be drawn up 
their heads, and tied with their garters. Ths BMn 
then liberated, and those who did not reoognixe their 
in that state received a severe castigation. 

Absolute dominion hardens the himan heart; 
nobles accustomed to command their bondmen wiU 
their domestics as slaves, as the capricious or . 
West Indians are known to do their domestie 
Those of Siberia punish theirs by a free use of the „ 
or rod. The Abb6 Chappe saw two Rossian aiavaa 
dress a chambemmki, who had by aome trifling ns g iif, 
given offence to her mistress ; aner having uncovered 
far as her wvst, one placed her bead betvrixt his ks 
the other held her by the feet : while both anned with 
sharp rods, violently lashed her back till it pleased ' 
mestic tyrant to decree it knu emmgk ! 

After a perusal of these anecdotes of feudal tyiaany ^ 
may exclaim with GMdsmtth — 

* I fly from petty tyrants— to the throne.' 

Mr Hallam's recent view of* the State of Enropa dar* 
ing the Middle-ages,* renders this short 
in a philosophical view. 

JOAlf or AXC. 

Of the Maid of Orleans I have someiHiere read that a 
bundle of faggots was substituted for her, vrhea she was 
supposed to have been burnt by the Duke of 
None of our historians notice this anecdote : thoogh 
have meoiioned that after her death an impostor 
and was even married to a French gentleman, by 
she had several chiklren. Whether mo deeerved to have 
been distinguished by the appellation of The Maid ^ Ot' 
leant we have creat reason to suspect ; and some m hsr 
days, from her fMidness for man's apparel, even doubled hnr 
sex. We know little of one so celebrated as to have fena* 
ed the heroine of epics. The folkiwing epitaph on hsr I 
find in Winstanley*s < Historical Rarities ;' and whidi,pss- 
sessing some humour, merits to be rescued fitna lolai oh* 
livioa. 

* Here lies Joan of Arc ; the which 
Some count saint, and some count whch ; 
Some count man. and something more ; 
Some count roakl, aud some a whore. 
Her life *8 in questioo, wrong or right ;' 
Her death 's in dout)i, by laws or might. 
Oh, iniMKence ! take heed of it. 
How thou too near to guilt doih siL 
(Meantime, France a wonder saw — 
A woman rule, Against salk)ue law !) 
But, reader, be content 10 stay 
Thy censure till the judgment day : 
Then shah thou know, and not IwRire, 
Wheth' r saint, witch, man, maid, or whore.* 

OAMIlfO. 

Gaming appears to be an universal passion. Some have 
attempted to deny its universality ; they have inmgiaed 
that it is chiefly prevalent in cold climates, where siKh a 
passion becomes most capable of agitating and gratiiyiag 
the torpid minds of their inhabitants. 

The fatal propensity of gaming is to be discovered, as 
well amongst the inhaioitants of the frigid and torrid aonea. 
asamongst those of the milder climates. The savage aad 
the civilized, the illiterate and the learned, are alfts eapl>> 
rated by the hope of armmnlatiBg weahli without Am la> 
boors 01 iadwtry. 
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Barbqrnc hu writfen tn elaborate tremtiie oo fiming, 
aid we have two quarto Tolonea by G. Muore,oo auicide, 
{launci and duelluigy which may be put on the shelf by 
tb« auw of Barbeyrac. All iKene works are excellent sei- 
■oot, taut a semuNi to a gambleri a duellirt, or a suicide ! 
A dice-box, a sword ana pistol, are the only things that 
M«B to have any power over ih^se unhappy men, for ever 
lost IB a labyriotb of their own construction. 

I am much pleased with the followinj; thoii^t. * The 
cabems (says the author of Amuseinens seneux et co- 
■iquea) asseabied to see their gladiators kill CMie another ; 
1^ rnwttd this amoiig their ganuM ! What barbarity ! 
Bji are we leas barbarous, we who call a game an assei»- 
^ r e^ meet at the faro table where the actors themselves 
I 'rf iss they only meet to destroy one another T In both 
mvse cases the philosopher oisy perhaps discover their 
tjpfi^ ia one cause, that of the listless perishiag with ennui 
rnfutmg an immediate impulse of the passions ; and very 
tacoofiderate oo the fatal means which procures the desired 
4|iiaitan. 

The moat aadent treatise by a modem on this subject, 
icconting to Barbeyrac, was that of a French physician, 
•«« Eckeloo, who published it in 1569, entitled De Alem, 
«>.' dr cKraiida badendi in pemniam eupiditatef tlial is, * of 

aoMi of chance, or the malady of piaying fur money.* 
The ireatiso itself is only worth noticmg from the circum- 
^aace of the author being himself one of the most invet^ 
rate nmfaiers ; he wrote this work to convince himself of 
tte fifly. But in spite of all his solemn vows, the prayers 
■^his irwnds, and his own book perpetually quoted before 
im £ac€, ht was a great gamester to his last nour ! The 
n/K cscaasauuMenappened to Sir John Denham. They 
iad aoC IhfO aood sense of old Montaiflie, who gives us the 
mssB why ne gave over gaming. ' I used to "ike former- 
!j fimes of chance with €»rds and dice ; but of that folly I 
4v« joBg been cored ; mere*y because I found that wKat^ 
«vcr good couBteoance I put on when I ^ost I did not feel 
■7 vexation the kss.' Goldsmith fell a victim to this 
■ i ffCM . To play any game well requires serious study, 
tsM, and experienee. If a man of letters plays deeply, 
be will be duped even by shallow fellows, or by professed 



? 



Diet, and that little pugnacioiu animal the eodk, are the 
rW instruments em|doy«i by the numerous naticms of tlie 
Ea«t, lo ngitate their minds and ruin their fortunes ; to 
«lach the Chinese, who are desperate gamesters, add the 
*m of ewlf. When all other property is played away, the 
Aaaiie gambler scruples not to stake his UMje or his enild, 
•4 the cast of a die, or courage and strength of a martial 
M. If still unsuccessful, the last venture he stakes is 



la the island orCeylon,eodit^rAfinf^ is carried to a great 
Vi|bL Ttae Sumatrans are addicted to the use of dice. 
A «reng apint of |^y characterixes a Malayan. After 
Wffsiff reaigncd every oiiag to the good fortune of the win- 
^ be IB reduced to a horrid state of desperation ; he then 
^onmm a eertmin lock of hair, which indicates war and de- 
■^vetinn lo all the raving gamester meets. He intoxicates 
bmsHf with opium; and working himself up into a fit of 
<tJtan, be bites and kills every one who comes in his 
«iv. 'But as ooon aa this lock is seen flowing it is Umxftd 
t>^ at the peiaon, and to destroy him as fast as poosible. 
I dnk it is tnis whiefa our aaikirs call * To run a muck.* 
TbaDryden 



* FroMleas, and satire-proor, he scours the streets, 
lod runs an Indian muck at all he meets.' 

T.-m abo Pope 

* Sanre^s my weapon, bat I*m tno dUcreet 
To run a muck, and tlk at all I meet' 

J-'hiisoB could not discover the derivation of the word 
*-v4 To * run a muck' ia an oM phrase for attacking 
■ci^'v and indiscriminately : and has since been ascertain- 
^ robe a Malay word. 

To diaeharfe their i^amUing debts, the Siamese sell their 
\ ■HBwiuBi, tjurir faculies, and at length themselves. The 
rvneae play mgH and dosr, till they have lost all they are 
««th: and then they usually go and hang themselves. 
ffqeh ■ fho propensity of the Japanese for hifh play, that 
vera eonpelled to make a law, that, * Whoever ven- 
ba money at play, shall be pot to death.' In the 
■d mcu vered islands of the Pacific Ocean, they venture 
their hntchata, wUeh they hold as invakiable acquisi- 

— ^ Wa aaw n man,' aaya Gooki 



* beating his breast and tearing his hair in the violence o* 
rage, for having lost three hatchets at one of these racesj 
and which he mid purchased with nearly half his property.' 

The ancient nations were not less addictc^l togaming { 
Persians, Grecians, and Romans ; the Guths, the Gtermans» 
&c. To notice the modern ones were a melancholy task i 
there is hardly a family in Europe which cannot record, 
from their own domestic annals, the dreadful prevalence of 
this passion. 

GameaUr and dieolcr were synonymous terms in the time 
of Shakspeare and J<Hison : they Kave hardly kiat much of 
their double signification in the present day. 

The following is a curious picture of a gambling-house, 
from a contemporary account, and appears to be an establish' 
ment more systematic than the * heUn' of the present day. 

* A list of the officers established in the most notorious 




two other proprietors* 

2d. A Director, who superintends the room* 

Sd. An Operator, who deals the cards at a cheating 
game, called Faro. 

4ih. Two Crowpces, who watch tlie cards, ^d gather 
the money for the oank. 

6th. Two Pufis, who liave money given them to decoy 
others to play. 

6th. A Clerk, who is a check upon the Pufli, to see that 
they sink none of the monev given them to play with. 

7th. A Squib is a puff of lower rank, who serves at half* 
pay salary while he is learning to deal. 

8th. A Flasher, to swear how oden the bank haj been 
stript. 

9th. A Duaner, who goes about to recover money lost 
at play. 

10th. A Waiter, to fill out wine, snuff candles, and at« 
tend the aaming-room. 

11th. An Attorney, a Kewgate solicitor* 

12th. A Captain, who is to fight any gentleman who it 
peevish for losme his money. 

13th. An Usner, who lights gentlemen up and down 
stairs, and gives tbe word to the porier» 

14th. A Porter, who is generally a soMier of the Foot 
Guards. 

15th. An Orderiy Man, who walks up and dovm the out* 
side of the door, to give notice to the porter, and alarm the 
house at the approach of the constable. 

I6th. A Runnor, who is to get intelligence of the justice's 
meeting. 

17th. Link-boys, Coachmen, Chairmen, or others who 
bring intelligence of the justices' mcetinjgs, or of the con* 
stables being out, at half a^^Uinea reward! 

18th. Common-bail, Afmlavit men, Ktifiians, Bravoesi 
Assassins, ewn muliU alUs, 

The * Memoirs of the most famous Gamesters from the 
reign of Charles II to Gtueen Anne, by T. Lucas, Emj* 
1714.* appears to be a bookseller's job i but probably a few 
traditional stories are preserved. 

THE ARABIC CIiaOMirLE. 

The Arabic Chronicle of Jenisalem is otily vatuablfl 
from the time of Mahomet. For such is the stupid super- 
stition of the Arabs, that thoy pride themselves on b^ing 
icnorant of whatever has parsed before the mission of their 
Prophet. The most curious information it contains is con* 
ceming the crusades : according to Longerue, who said 
he haa translated several portions of it, whoever would be 
versed in the history of the cnisadrs should attend to thia 
chromcle, which appears to have been written with impar> 
tiality. It renders itisticc to the christian heroes, and par* 
ticularly dwells on the gallant actions of the Count du Saint 
Gilles. 

Our historians chiefly ^vrite concemmg Gofifrtti de 
BoutUon ; onlv the learned know that the Count «/r Saini 
GiUia acted tfiere so important a character. The iitonet 
of the Santrcnf are just the reverse : they spcnk hitle 
concerning Godfrey) and eminently distinguish Saint Gil* 
les. 

Tasso has given into tho more vulgar accoimts, by mak 
in;; the former so eminent, at the cont of the other neroes, 
in his Jerusalem Delivered. Thus Virgil transformed by 
his magical power the chaste Dido into a lover : and Homef 
the meretrlcl<ius Penelope into a moaning matron. It is 
not requisite for poeta to be historians, but historiaiis aboall 
not ba 10 frequaoUj poau. Tbc tt»a f^Mifk A ^m% 
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IjOL _ 

ON Cu1h*|aiiaiia, 

ianiiM in ufifUida ud •xmrnanM eowrprwii wm 

HM ca^ioAlt uoaot Ibe ueiuu. We wrt at. 

i iluak Uchlr t' ('■■t P*^**! *!»• mxk* <a kgrkul- 

-lUeh iSnhad niHd Mo k (dtae*, dw Mou* oT 

I ordwed lo ba irudued iMn Lmib. Thar '■"^ 

I ham bacB ■ win lad gmre paopla. Tsi iIhjf ire 

kiBSd k; ilw Bonwiw l« bcuoa, crwlij lad cxiwu- 

ud tlwir bad&ith bu anna down lo in n i p»- 

bnt lirjwtM » Ronui! uid iban ■ • pUncMie 



IkHibibr nOWkf n . _ 

cnMB, Uhi* a ■<> irMaa M ample, wd ao liiila npugsul 

paiu (Dd Iha plauurca uf iliii Ikh an I17 tbn iruem cao- 
^ idne j u tlv ncanpenia or IIh punufament «f our eaicioa 

waodir liwl UHng m«i ud aniBala, mm cnjoj tu auj 
•■d afneabla Ife, *lule odtan aaem ben colj lo niffFi a. 
bBdaafniaariaa : jgrapoatenna ai ihli (jit«n 1U7 appeu 
h baa not wulnl lor adnicaiei in the pmoil age, whici 
Maad baa nrind stwt kinl oT &Dciliil IhwicHg. Mei 
ciar, » Van dm now fnoftr eot'i ftiswifa, KrioiBl; 

ir<r* **ek nr tfaa onjiD of Ilia opiaioB of iba nKleupi; 
■faoau^ Of tba traDaBUfraaaa of pouh ir"" "'-— *— ' — — 



B, irmoad of improvaf bia bog, had aidv 

lu punff vtg nvoluii 
igrmded uaDamigrauooa. AIL (be cb 



Ihmigh, Uhl ij.miiiimiimM Huvwi RUI 

qtcLb oTfabcai*. It u oo ihb aTafaaxif 
TaUaaik Ihe Weliii baid, who *—- ' 
Firei a teciul 1/ hi> prelfiided ti 

iscof arr of in«wi7, wu a proof of Uh BonaFa ■ 
to Iba happier cudo. For (o liirgel what m baia b< 
waaoneia'iba cunoaof the cvdeoTent. TalieaaBIbi 
bn, adda Mc Tunier, u proAiaelj boaati of bia ncen 

aectat} £■■ da of bia aiaM if 



nTSi 




It. Tba paofile oT Tlaacala babna Ibal tin ao 
m st rank mnL aRcr Iheir doalli Lo iabdil Ifaa bo 
of bfoHfi/W atd tiof^ aia^tii^ bir^, uti iboaa of Ihe im 
'i ; whik ibe anila of bferior jr " 



' tioaPLutaitbgiTaaatlbeckiaeorhialrealiBeoa' imMit 
-"- — enl. juMiee.' TbeapoaiDa caw al lawtb Dm aoda 
t wba were coDdemiied to mum to bfi, aftd *b^ 



Tbaoc 



Fribagoru. Hnodotua unata ua Ihal Ihs 
Bieata taught it ; but bs don mt iDTDrm ua of 
bafin lo ipniad. II probilil]' roUoHsd the opi 

'"^ijof Iba aou. Aaaoon aa the fin< pouuv^wia 

d tlua dofma, Ibay tbougtai tb^ couki do! 



ipocta of ill 6m uiifaor. 
Egjpuan 
■n of lbs 



nfioB of ibe earth ; and A ceMJDiMVC** 1° <'>' pnatnl 
liaw, ia aD iia lone taakfH (boaa natiiiMvlia bare ml 701 
•^need ihiiaiiiMI) The people of Amcis, Peni, 
Ska, CaHhon, Toaquio, Cochia-Chiaa, Japan, Ja?a, 
■■d CatloB, atll munaia Uial laacj, which alao ibnna the 
Aiaf attida of Iba Chinwe tobgion. The Druida babarad 
n iiaaaiiiiiiaiiiia The bardic triada of the Wekb are fuD 
•r do b^'; aod » Wdab aatiquary bvaia thM^T u 
IMinlilia which tonterij look place, it ou earrejid la 
^ BraBiH of India boa Walea ! The Welib bardi tell 
■i thai iba andaof Bati traaamignie into the bodiei of iboie 
aasali wfaoaa babila awl ehaivura ihej n»il reaenUr, 
-■aftaradieniiofaucbchaaiiiingiiuaena, Lhej 



hnLalhi — ^ . 

■■ Ua* TndicatioB of Ibe ai 
tfce WaUi arfieD of the metempajchoait. Their barda 
Mtalioa ibree eiidaa of enateace. The circle ol the all- 
m liiaiin chide, bobbnolhiDg abee or dead, but Ood. The 
• mtimi i^c3t, dnit of febdif, ii thai whidi imi aie to per- 
(^adkeatbeTbaHpaaaedlbmicb their terreitiialdlBsgee, 
Tin drderfaril ia ibai in •hich human nmturo pane 
*™h Iboao TarjiBit atajoa of enaience which It rmni int. 
*n« hrfm it ia qualified to mhabn the cBde of TebatT. 

Tba iwuiiiiaainn nf aim tbrDOfhlbanideof aril iamaili- 
H br lS>ea iofcbei.i.1: N-eeadlj, oblition. and dealha. 
The deatlia which feOow tm chantaa, an ao maoT aecapea 
b^ Ibw power. Man ■ af^M afeW, and baa ibehbertf 
rfcboowv; bia a^armp and chan^aa cannot be fbreaean. 
Bt b« mwwBdwa be aa; happea la (all rauwada into Ibe 
]^rtM.ft..wbiA^h2^»Vd- I?biaB-doct 



made pmifl toiallj dwupear ^ that Ibeae aoida ■ 
dered proper for enatber kind oT bfe and n 
Amonj iheae be percelTed Ibe aoul el Nero, wi 
ready auflered lou lonDcata, and which alBch 
by aaila red from the fire. The noi kin ai aeiB 

bavint deroured the breaal Ihal had carried b 
tbia PJutarcb eiiiy copiea the fine reT c iiea of FI1 



The etiquette I 
lalicee ii neeaai 

g manyraof 

'"Ptiilip Iha Third 
the fire-maker of the 
wood, that the moaircb wm Bearljr 

diair ; the doveatica could not prrturu 10 nicr At afai^ 
meal, beeaute il waa againal Uie rtiipuat. Al lenith A* 
Marquia de Polal appeared, and the king ordered n ■• 
damp the firea : bul Me t 



witbbeM, 



d huaelT; aUwBf Oai l> 
Lo perform aucf a fmietioik 



The duke wax gone out ; Ihejfrt bv* 
fiercer ; and the king endured it, rather than derVfaie IM 
hia A>iiiiy. But hij bkiod wa> heated to avcb a dafiWi 
that ao ?TjaJpelu cf the head appeared Ibe oeit ^*i 
which Boccecdrdbj a violrntrflTer, carried him off in Ittlt 
in die Iwentj-foiirth vear of hi« age- 

The palace wu oneii OB Ere; a aoldier, who knew the W 
nater tni in her apartment, and inufi ineriubly baTsbta 
conaiimed in a few nxmeiitii b^ th>- llamea, al Ibe ririi >f 
hia bfe rushed in. and broueht her hif^hDeaa aalc out in kia 
tmiB: but Ihe Spuikh <<ifiif<Ie was here wofuDj hrskm 
inlol The loyal ioldierwaa brought la trial, and aaitwai 



conaideruiai of tbe ca 
id eerr beneeolentjt aaead Ua ftt\ 
of Pbibp 11^ waa rc^ loha d» 



eitkpuriied ; 'lba> iT tl» noleMe tf bat pail AoaU Ma»- 
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bw bee to chftDffB 



jd, * M&duu, crj oul, thut will 
adncfl T 1 would rkther die Uuncrj 



FUGp tba Third wu m wsik bigot, who nifl'Bnd biniHlf 
taba |OTflniad bj hii miaineii. A panriol wbhed loupen 
hi* «7*i^ but ba couU not pwrcfi through the crawcU nf hja 
Oaumt* ; beud«, tbu ihs tok* of piimiiia h«H la ■ 
contlpt*d eoUFl would b&Te become a crime never pudon- 

iag to bim bv ceown. He cauied to be Uid on hi* table 
OK dif , ft leiur rMled, which bon ihii iddreo— < To the 
Kidf of Smu, Philip ina Third, at preieni in the aerrice 
it £e Duhe of Larm*.' 

!■ a anilBT mausr, Doa Cxfo, aou to Philip the Sa. 
caoi, Bkda a booh wtlta eDptf page*, to coouin Ihe ray. 
waa of hk blhar, wluch bore Ihu ulla— ' The Qreal and 
rtilaMihlaTiijiiiiaif rhii TTiiiji Mi rhiBn ' AUlhaaavaj- 
■(H eeoaialed or faing to the Eecnriil &«a Madrid, and 
namiof to Madrid from tbo £icurial. Jeiti oT Ihii kind, 
at koftji, eo« Ub hii Ue. 



'n* larrifie hoooun which thaio remcioQi naliom paid 
to tha^ daeaaaad monardu are recorded in hiitory, bj the 
inamaii(of Attila,kiii(of litsHuna; and Alanc, kuf of 



pM. 



Aiaa oiea b 49^ via wai uunni ui uiv mi 
cbvnpaigD in a coffin which wm ineJoaed in 
UMCber of linr, aad a third of iriw. With the bod; 
jatored all tiw apoil)of Ihe enemy, haraenaa emhroMerei] 
with fold and iliidded with jawali ; rich lilki, and what. 
■(•r (bay had lahen moM pracioui in the palace* of the 
kjofi thai* had |nfiag«d : and that Ih* place of hii inter. 
■Mti^dl for eT*r remain concealed, llie Huna deprived 
<f Kft alTwho aaaiiled ai hii burial ! 

"n* Oolbthu] dona nearly theiaine for Alaiic in 410, 
alKoaBBCa,>tawDiBCalaliria. Tbey turned anite the li- 
vVaaanlB; and bating fanned 



oa,a]l(boaawbohadbe( 






Tba Tiar of Bray, in Berkd 

rcipef HiB7lheBightb, and _ ... . _ 

the Sixth ; ba waa apapM lAaiD oader Mirr, and once 
■■onbacaBaanntealaMiiilbirrigncfEBiabMb. Whan 
dik «i aailil In the gown wai nproadiMl br hit nraitihiy 
d' nli|iaaa craedi, and laied fcr being atamcoataod an 
■■eoHtadl chvwidiaf , ai Fulkr eipream it, heTVplied, 
' Nal •» Mhbai! laetfleban^ myraligim, I tnmre I 
kene tn» la ay prindfila ; which ia, to bve and die the vi- 
car of Bray!" 

TUa tivacioaa and rarereod hero haa gived birth I0 a 
pnmbparahai to hii county. • The vicar of Bray will be 
vicwoTBnvalill.' But how haa it happened ihalthii 
war ahooM M lo Dolonaai, and one in nucn hightr rank, 
adiatlha laiDe part,ihould have eacaped notice? Dr 
«1fe*rw. biihop of Lbodiff, fmrn n Ule abbot under 
Heqry Tin, waa made a buiyhiihap; protevlaol under 
Edn^, ba returned tohiaold nuuter under Mary; and 
at lait took iha oath of lupremacy under Etbabeib, and 
liaiihiid aa a parliamani protertant. A pua ipread the 
"' — tt; for they laid that be had alway* loved 



Itwnrba recorded at a ipecin of Puritanic lavafcneiB 
•BdOs<hiclMi1iarian,thBt nolatarlhan inlheyEar 1767, 
aim of niiai araa penaculed becauia he had wriilen a 
Uagid; lAieb taaded by no meatii 10 hart Iha morali ; 
htton the contrary, by twakening Ihs piety of domenical^ 
heriona with the noUtr paoioiUi would rather elevate and 
fatiiy iba mind. 

WlHa Home, the aotbor of the tragedy of DcuKlai, bad 



hcnaiion of tha reverend Prcabytery of Ediuhnri f winebi 
amoni other ttiib pmailingi dba«vini tha feUnriifai^ 
loncAs^ but ■MDriew facia : that coe who ia a uiniitar of 
the church cf Scotland, did timMff write and coupoaa • 
Mofr-ploy, intituled, " The tiagedv of Douglai," and nt 
it to be acted at the ibealn of Edinbuig; and thai ha 
with leveial other miniilon nf the church were praaent; 
and nunc of them a/Untr Ulan oner, at tba acting of lb* 
■aid play belbn a numeroui audience, Tba preibyiety 
being dcRi^ qfecCed wiib ihii newend ■U'uge appurancei 
do publiril Iheia lanlimfnli. Ac' SFiilLmEntl with which 
I will iwt diaguat the reader ; but which they appear aal 
jet to have puri5ed and corrected, aa ihey have abown ia 
the cava oC Logan and other Scotchmen, who have ooik 
milled the oying ain of compoaing dramai 1 

Mr. Morin, in the memnn oT the French academy, ha* 
formed a Utile binary of Poverty, which I abridge. 

Tba wiiien 00 the genealugiei of the godi have not ao- 
ticed Ihii deity*!, IhQUgh admitted ii auch in the pagan 
heaven, while aha hte nad trmplca and altara on eanh. 
The ^egoiical Plalo haa pleuiiigly narrated, Hiatal tba 
feaat which Jupiter gave 00 Ihe t>irlh of Venui, Povec^ 
' Ily atood at ihe fate cf the palace to ^her tba 
inia of the celeatialbiDquel; when aha ohaerted tba 



1, and paanng into ihe Olyi 



lian gardes*, 
Ihii iBiportit. 
god. The rrolicMM de- 



JhrewuL^l 

apruog the god of luve who reKmbtei hii faiher in joUit* 
and mirth, mid hia mother in his nudiiy. The allegory la 
ingDnioui. The union of poveny with richei, mint inenta- 
blTproduce Ihe moit delightful of pleaiun.'*. 

The golden age, however, hadlKiI the duration of a 
flower; when it finiihed, poVErly began lo appear. Tba 

face lo face, knew her in a patlial degree ; the vagrant 
Cam encountered her. She wti firmly ealabliihed m th« 
patriarchal age. Ws bear it maichanti who piAlidj 
pradiaod ifae commerce of vending alaveij which indi ca laa 
the utmoaldrgreoti^ poverty. She ia di*tubctty marked faj 
Job : tbii hoHr man protem, thai he had iMMhing to r^ 
proach himieLTwith reepecling the poof, lift he had ai«a> e< t 

In the acripturea, legiilaton paid great at 
relieC Moaaa, by hu naiae prccaulioBi, 1 
acftcD tbe rivoura ^ thia unhappy itate. The diviwa of 
lands, 1^ tribe* and familiei : the leplennial jubUeaa ; lb* 

of aQ ibe fruiii «f the earth for tboae fanilia* who war* ia 
■ of hi* moial law u lo** aao'a 



Theqcraey hi 



of porerly. Tbe Jew 
BO mendicanli. Tb*j 
I *aiiin> on inharilaaeei 

ibaraif thapaar. From 



the reign of David iber* 
devoured the peoplt ""' 



tenth part of their property fir their aucoour, aa a| 

in the time of the em^iatiat*. In Iha precedjDg u** aa 

lieih or ihinieih part; a oMan which ihii iDdbtluaale aa- 
licn iiill praciiia. If Ihei* are no poor of tbeir iMtica 

The Jawiih merchanli make thii charily a regular diargii 

Ihe year render an account ta the poor of Ihrir Dalian. 

By iha eiample of Moaaa. Ihe ancient legiilalori wera 
tiughl In pay a ainilar attention to Ihe yoH . \A.«>ixK 
Ihey piibUahed lawi (aafecuiit vha iWmwmt \i«ha-, »»*. 
many OK^nancM ware maAatdi iteVna&LiKdMnk ^kM 



CURIOSITIES OF 



Connneod Hut Mntm » 



mniliiinirf ntW yrimt 



ing« WHO vm cooiriciHl of doilifuhMB, ukI mUI refu 
to Itboo/ Pir ths public oben Ubiut n* offend to ih 
— -o piuulwd wi<h duth. Th> Sgypdi 



Kntj Ihu 1B]> wlMr ouxe, it wu liforuuilf pusiMhed ; ing nuu to dinr^ , lo Iho Dina, tba plk;*, or pnaoaa. 
EgjrptHuu Hd« it criiMBil, uii so Ttgibuadi or | TMcnirchfeltu umdiaoB cf pradifiDsaeniwdatf iban 

II — -_ — . .fl^_j _^j — ^ — ___- ^L_.__^_ jjiij men, who brou^t with tbnv vrgKUtwtMMud 

tii iuliRDiti«. Too chiiriu bmiiin wKa Un 

md to uwm, not numrtwu; Ihty could not Hliiff lh«a duaMU. 

tsjkiQulvn The iiiagiimL«i prmecledlhen: (haj built tpaauvtH^ 

_, .. of IhoHf*. T>lidi,the widawi,(itd otpfauu. Tha cuponn, 'ud ikg 

■oua pTTunida, which w probablr the work* of mtn wfaa moat eounscii p«r 

iImtwim hid mnwBad ngibnndi and ngndimui. unaant iha pu 

Tho tanw iJtrit inapired Graaca. Lycurgui would noC dmiad the woui 
KTa inbii rapuMic aitnar pvr or rie\: thay lived «nd U« 
Hind IB eonmoo. Ai la the pmem timaa, erarji funily 
u iti itqrH and callin, an thajr hid pobbc onaa, and di*- 






Athaoiau, tba Coriailhuu, 



«adtba 



woundeil. Thii dkl aa . 
rah(un, ibii Juliui the Apoiiut 
torn UDong Iha pa(iiu. But (he baU Ibinga an aaan eiB> 
limiillr paivenad. 

Tbaar nlraala wara iouBd DuuSdsnt. Maof riiraa, 
pnud of Iha bbenj thej had jim morand, kckad ■■ 
ih«a u pfiaoB ; and umkr nrioua pntaita, modBad 
Thaj diiplajad with an tba (can af 



Accordinf lathe law* of Draco, Solos, Ac, ■eoaiidiai 
oTwiirul poractjr «m puoiahed wich tha Ion oTIils. Pliti 
laonHiitleinluiiBannan, wouldhanaihaaonlrbaDiahAil. i -^—u 
He eilta than anaqiaa of tha Hala -, and prnnouDcaa aa a l*ol, 
' a, thai whara ibara mt gnu nunibaci of mandicaBta, *pni 



Ml iUtnficied bf Iba kw*. Tb* f>«- 



^MUnr. - - ,, , .. - ,--r- 

(Uthiog la loaa, ikaj plan oppofHiniuaa u diilurh ih 

The ancicDl Rania», whom uniTenal object w 
« >d»ht«l ID Qreece , 

Id labnur on the public ediScH. The B 
inHB, uohke the preaent racx, did not ca 
mta aa an occupaiion: Uvey wero cm 
'ir hberalLLin wera Itl-placvd Ul bettawir 
>n. Tbe bularepuUKii/lheimialtl 



•bum thacounuy. The; diiplaTed 
ibair Ibnner woundi, and anioaad lb 
their chaiu. Thaj^ (buod Ihua a In 
hcfging, which had bxen iaUnfieied b, 

Hu diipoaitiaa, ^idlf einhr%oad it. It 

hat (lie luccKdaDf emparora wan oblifad 

artia OD Ibaae mendicanli ior Iheir ilaiaa and pcipetKl 
Taauji I a powerfiili prea 'mlirt uainat Ihia diaordn. It 
IB obaennl in almoal erery part of tbn wortd, bat oi 
and preTenla [hai papulaceof baf^ry whk' ' 
rope. China preienia lu 



uT *SI^' 



poTerlJ' of tin; r - '- 



lK^i«J 



I aiample. No baf- 
. AUibaworUan 

Then, mdead, '^a b- 



aaya, that they have elected orar- . bla ofPlalo mi(hl he realued; Pon .,. , . 

luggardi. ' bj the god of Riches ; and if >be did sot pnduea Iba »■ 

I lupUiouB offipring of Lore, ahu woiiM bacocua (ha feiTie 

Pan afmiaa eDgBDt, iiwtherorAg'icul(ure,aDdiha ingamouiiBaiberofilw AiU 



me ngorwuly and oiactly 
n barbarouB aa that oTtha 
ra aikd Tagabooda in the thichaat mira of (heir 



A Rabbin . 

ihe Talm 

^iini^ (ha abowa thai there are i 



idlera aod Tapbooda in the ihickaat mira of iteir manhea, compilitiaD ' 

^ left them to jjeriah by a hind of daalh which raaembled tS power of Ihe ■noaareh had ipread hii wiadan lo (ha 

their inactiTo mdiapoaitiona. romoleat nana of Iha' known world, aueen Sheba, al- 

Vrt, after all, itwaa bo« inhiniianilj thai prompled (ha (raclod by the aplendourofhia repulaiion, rii.ttd Ihia^oeo- 

d loit by aatrieteqnily; ant i( wnld be ibini (ham atcacii. of Ihe monarch, Snuba 'preaenltd henelf at (ha 

liea (o "n»P~^^> " "" •*"• "»y "r™™ iho" fool of iho throne ; in each hind .he held a wreath ; the 



Yet, after all, 
docedta 

•rHIiaa, by a(e, c 



Enry fauly 

appaared wone than , 
. . . hOM who ware deal). 
' labooa. When Ulyeaea 
•Bd pnacaued himaeir to 






CKJUU 



n the I 



of then 



held by Ih 



ID for the in 



baiMiT, eflmd to ma bim aoptoymaal, oroiherwiae 
ta«« hiB to hi* ill bcKma. When dia Boaaan empetoi 
, arao n the rairna of Nero and TibeHua, baatowed Ihi 
brgvHB, dte AalribuUn were ordered to aicapt Ihcaa i binueiroul 
Aaan ncffinu a ahaia wboae bad eoodiiet kept them iu glaied paii 
■daery; «» ihal it waa bailer (ha laiy ihomd dia with I uoafbrdir 
kiB|Frihaii baibd in idl-neaa. Jewiih on 

whether ihey war* nm MtaB(iTa to prtRiai 



wai deemed 'inpoaaihle kt him to c^^, ta 

of uaiure, and which the work rfifi. The auadooaSv 
peipltied ; yei Lo be •aoquiihed, though i 

of Dand,'hewho bad 



Ihe aedaj ta the hyuop,^ 






irriuled hii pride. Tbr aoM 

rn treaiiiai on Iho regetabla 

ledai lo the hvuop,' 10 acknowlndfs 

VI woman, with jhreda of u 

lagacity aeemAl dimi 
' ' ' ' ' :hoiy. Alle 






lolhak 



niaary, and how few (ha naiaban of their poir. Thia tbay tha court, aul alighted iminedialely od one of Ihe wraalU, 

M too, without baai^ raconraa to hoapilak. while ool a atniTe one filed on ihe other. The tmJM 

At die ea l ablia h arMof ehrixiuity, whan Ibe tpoallea Sheba had om aora reiaoo (o be aalooiahed al the ar*. 



H*<f4n>,ntdwnckcaotHially>appliadlb«r 1 aatr raab oa lb* uttral beauliat, and nararjlM oa lb* 
iMkMi Vll MMit |rM<y «hW|«l mtm [ ftimj^Vm, bvrmr iakM(«Ay tb* oolinaay h> 
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lid on. ApdUed to the UutieM^ this would give ii puDg«n- 
J. Id the * Fnctical Educatioii' of the £dgeworth0, the 
elder will find « very ingenious cunverutiou of the child- 
en about this story. 

BXLL. 

CHdham, in his * Satires upon the Jesuits,* a work which 
vould admit oi* a curious commentary, alludes to their 
lying legends/ and the innumerable impositions they 
>racused on the credulous. I quote a few lines in which 
le has collected some of those legendary miracles, 
vhieh I have noticed in the article on Legend$f and the 
iroours of the Virgin Mary are detailed in Religious 
l^ouveUtttet, 

Tell, how blessed Virgin to come down was seen, 
Like play-house punk descending in machine. 
How she writ bil)ei*duux and luve*diacuurse, 
Made assignations, viHiU), and amours ; 
Huw boats distrest, her smock for banner wore 
Which vanquished Ibes ! — 

how flsh in conventicles met. 

And mackerel were with bail of doctrine caught i 

How caale have iudidous hearers been !— 

How consecrateo hives with bells were hung. 

And bees kept mass, and holjr anthems sung ! 

How pigs to th* rosary kneel'd. and sheep were taught 

To bleai Te Deum and Magnificat ; 

How fl j-flap, of church-censure houses rid 

Of insects, which at curse of friar died. 

How ferrying cowls religious piljrrims bore 

0*er waves, without the help of sail or oar; 

How seaJous crab, the sacred image Utre, 

And swsm a catholic to the distant sliure 

With aharos like these the giddy ruut mislead. 

Their folly, and their supersiiiiun feed. 

AU these are aHusions to the extravagant fictions in ' the 
Crolden Legend.' Among other gross imiiositiuns to de- 
ceire the mob, Oldham likewise attacks them for certain 
pdriications on topics not less sinfular. The tales he has 
reeounted, Oldham says, are only baits for children, like 
toys at a fair ; but they have their profounder and higher 
amttmn for the learned and the inqmsiiive. He goes on : 

One tmdertakes by scalea of miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of Hell ; 
How many German leagues that realm conuins ; 
How many chaldrons Hell each year expends 
In coals for roasting Hugonots and friends. 
Another frichL^i the ruut with useful stories 
Of wild Chimeras, limbo*s Purgatories: 
Where bloated souls, in smoky durance hung. 
Like a Weacphalia gammon or neat's tongue. 
To be redeemed with masses and a song. 

Satyr IV. 

TIm readers of Oldham, for Oldham must ever have read- 
R* Mnong the curious in our poetry, have beengreaily 
fiaappointed in the pompous edition of a Captain Thonip- 
loa, which ilhiatrates none of his allusions. In the above 
Gm Oldham alludes to some singular works. 

Treatises and topographical descriptions of Hell, Pur- 
fttory, and even Heaven, were once the favourite research- 
•• WBOiif eertain sealous defenders of the Romish church, 
wiw ezimusted their ink-horns in building up a Hell to 
their own taste, or for their particular purpose. We have 
I treafiae of Cardinal Bellarmin, a Jesuit, on Purgatory ; 
he aeeoM to have the science of a surveyor, among all the 
iMrat tracks and the formidable divisions of* the bottom- 
IsMpic' 

Bellamiin informs us that there are b<:neath the earth 
bar diflerent places, or a profound place divided into four 
ptfta. The deepest of these places is Hell ; it contains 
iB ike aouls of the damned, where will be also their bodies 
rfker die resurrecUon, and likewise all the demons. The 
fkmte nearest Hell is Pvrgaiory^ where souls are purged, 
w rather where they appease the anger of God by their 
nflTiBruift. He says, that the same fires and the same 
Is i MWif are alike m both these places, the only difference 
ha t wa en HtU and Purgatory consisting in Ihe'u' duration. 
Nait to Purgatary is the Umbo of those infanta who die 
ahJKMt having received the sacrament; and the fourth 
plaea 'u the bmbo of thefathen; that is to say, of those 
w mtn who died before the death of Chriat. But since 
Ihe days of the Redeemer, this last division is empty, like 
IB apartnient to be let. A later catholic theologist, the 
haoai TiUeoMOt, condemns aU tht iUu»triou$ pagan* to 
Ikt atiniaf fsnntnlt afHdLl bacauie they lived befiMrt the 



time of Jesus, and therefore coidd not be benefited bf 
the redemption ! Speaking of young Tibenus. who was 
compelled to fall on his own sword, TiUemoot aodf , * Tliiai 
by his own hand he ended his miserable life, to Ugin 
anotfur^ tJu misery of which will never end I* Yet history 
records nothing bad of this prince. Jortin observes that 
he added this r^ection in his later edition^ so that the good 
man as he grew older grew more undiantable in his reli- 
l[ious notions. It is in this manner too that the Benedio- 
tme editor of Justin Martyr speaks of the illustricus pa- 
gans. This father, afler hig^hly applauding Socrates, and 
a few more who resembled hun, inclines to think that they 
are not fixed in Hell. But the Benedictine editor takes 
great pains to clear the good father from the shamefid im- 
putation o^ supposing that Sivirtuoutpagcm might be saved 
as well as a Benedictine monk ! For a curious specimen 
of this odium theologicum^ see llie censure of the Sorbonno 
on Marmontel*s Belisarius. 

The adverse party, who were either philosophers or re- 
formers, received all such information with great suspw 
cion. Anthony Comellius, a lawyer in the loth century ^ 
wrote a small tract, which was so efi^ectually suppressed, 
as a monster of atheism, tliat a copy is now only to be 
futmd in the hands of the curious. This author ridiculed 
the absurd and horrid doctrine of infant damnation^ and 
was instantly decried as an atheist, and the printer prose- 
cuted to his ruin ! Cailius Seciindus Curio, a noble Ita- 
lian, published a treatise De Amplituditit beaU repu J)ei, 
to prove that Heaven has more inhabitants than Hell, or in 
his own phrase that the ilect are more numerous than the 
reprobate. However we may incline to smile at these 
works, their design was benevolent. They were the first 
streaks of tlie morning light of the Reformation. Even 
such works assisted mankind to examine more closely, and 
hold in greater contempt, the extravagant and pernicious 
doctrines of the domineering papisticu church. 

THE ABSEKT M.\K. 

With the character of Bruyere's Absent Man the read- 
er is well acquainted. It is translated in the Spectator, 
and it has been exhibited on the theatre. The general 
opinion nms that it is a fictitiotis character, or at least one 
the author has too highly coloured. It was well known 
however to his contemporaries to be the Count De Bran- 
cas. The present anecdotes concemins the same person 
have been unknown to, or forgotten by, Bruyere ; and are 
to the full as extraordinary as those which characterise 
MentUcas, or the Abeent Man. 

The count was reading by the fire-side, (but Heaven 
knows with what degree of attention,) when the nurse 
brought him his infant child. He throws down the book ; he 
takes the child in his arms. He was playinff with her, 
when an important visiter was announced. Having for- 
flOT he had quitted his book, and that it was his child he 
held in his hands, he hastily flung the squalUng innocent on 
the table. 

The Count was walking in the street, and the Duke de 
la Rochffoucault crossed the way to speak to him. *Qod 
bless thee, poor man!' exclaimed the count. Ruchefou- 
cault smiled, and was beginning to address him :— * Is it 
not enough,* cried the count, interrupting him, and some- 
what in a passion ; ' is it not enoueh that I have said, at 
first, I have nothing for you ? Sucn lazy beggars as you 
hinder a gentleman from walking tlie nireets.^ Rorherou- 
cauli burst into a loud laugh, and awakening the Absent 
Man from his lethargy, he was not a liii!t* surprised, him- 
self, that he should have taken hin friend for an importun'ato 
mendicant ! La Fontaine is recorded to have been one of 
the most absent of men ; and Fureiierc. relates a circum- 
stance which, if true, m one of the most singular dir -ac- 
tions |)ossible. La Fontaine attended the burial of < of 
his friends, and sometime afterwards he called t< visit 
him. At first he was shocked at the information of his 
death, but recovering from his surprise, he observed—* It 
is true enough ! for now I recollect I went to his funeral.* 

WAX- WORK. 

We nave heard of many curious deceptions occasioned 
by the imitative powers of wax-work. A series of anato- 
mical sculptures in coloured wax was projected by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany , under the direction of'^Fontaua. Twenty 
apartments have been filled with those curious imitations. 
They represent in every possible detail, and in «a!^ voi^ 
cessive stage of denuaaxxnci^xYit oc^jwa ^ necAi^ «X)j^^«^ 



CDRIOSITIES OF 



I. 1%^ inlUB •qntU; wall ibe form, utd 
. I cohmM^if BUin imb bjaclsd jin 
17 btn bMi wtiiihiyHl ta pcrpcnute 
— n* of Amuh, M irtben I 



[he HDoad theer 




ijoclod prepui- . The rtrhj rf tbii 



■sffirvss 



Ufine ■!!■, is idtpud ra ■£■ 

■iliuiai. I BBBB Gem of wu, whidi owj 

■i wilb fiHI tnith of Aaneur. 

- - pB hsi BabEBd ■ work flf Ihia taad. Id the jear 

Ins, Ibt E>iika dsMew TecoTBd > |ill eabiiiM, tboal the 
MM of ■ BadetUe tiUa. On tbe dov wu iiBcribed, 
' f%t iiarttuidi/ IVk.' The B^le eifaibited u ilcon 
iDd ■ liB( gelleiy. !■ u uiB-cfaur wu HUed ihe fi- 
fw ef i£b duke luaelf cooipoeed of wa^ the reeoD- 
■teiti tht ■DM perbri iBkfiHibla. Ob one nJa Hood 
Ih* Duke da la Rocbefbocuilt, lo wbon be preeeaud a pk 
■■raf Teiuafcf haaniBimilioo. Bdr Da ManilUc, tad 
Bnia in t, B ii hii B of MatiM, wtK »» « t ii 1ia | aetrilM ano- 
(*a>. In tba deon, Haduoa da TbUncea and Mad 
da h Fafoue aai ntirad rvadiog a book. Bdlaau, 
aaiuial, Mood at tha door d* tba pllerj.Juaiiiirini ihb 
aifht badpoa 

«h4. AUib 

phdoaoahieaJ babj-Kooaa, iotart 

MiBIad, anflil iiidace a wiih m 

Than wu lauh an old caBon at Cnlogne who made a 
«alleeliaB of 0011 wa> Buleb <f cfaaiaelErisic fifum, 
■uefa ai, petaceiSeatiaaa of luiBer?, in a ht{|guil old man 
with a aeaarj eniat and a br^wn pig bpfore bim ; or of tTa- 
rica ina ksea lookiDf Ja* miMr caanUng ha gold, whKh 
were done with aueh a iiniil and rFalily that a Flemiih 
fainter, a HoArtb or WUiie, could hardlj bavs wnrkod up 
Ibe fi^Mgot the fiiurn more iiiipnwn»lT. All Ibns 
were dona with a truth a^ eipreeDon which I eoo^ not 
baie nBuinsd the wai capable ofeihibiUB(, laft the linljF 
Wfi<«or'an Aummn so the Rhine.' There u aDoie. 
tbtng nnr intutino in Ihig taiie ; hut I haT* pnaened it 
loog bi UTb, and oolj lameol Ibal it ii TU]' rareli gnlifiod 



bakued 10 Daniel HebuNii, rto, ia tma nitu,wdam 
■ Uakand, deacribea iMraii^ and the prka il coal : 



aifhi bad poMa froa cmariag, Nc«r BoUeau aiood R»- 

-^ — — ^ od In bedofi to La FoBlaine 10 ccma lor- 

la ficurm ware fbnaod of wat . 



I world have beard of (beai 



iMh .- thar ba<e 
ra in a land of Ibe 
, utt^Parpdn (fron 

^ tho word paifanade) and that of Marforia are 
I m Bomo in two diflerent quanera^ Marfvio*^ u 
Beat AOw that beaaliti wbola lo^: eidierPo- 
■ Jkwn ; M ibe rirer AAni. That of Poajwa ia 



.. . .. oMor other of theaeriiriwj, 

of the ngbt, tra affiled iboaa u. 

W«a or laBpooaa which Ibe anibor wiafa tbotild be diipera. 
ed abooi RoaM wiiboM aaj danger U> Uumuhwa. When 
JUa^iirM ia lOtdiad, Pufirn onea lo hi* wecoor; atui 
wb«a Puna ■• ibe niflerer he Cnda m tfvfsriB a eon- 
atiM d<Wl«, Tbni, tw a Ifenn and a parry, the moM 
MTioin Mtiiif ara d ia daaed ; and tbe moai illuitrioue 
Hnea*!** are aitacfcad \j lb«r eoeniea, and defended 
V tbeb' biaada. 

' ooM nf Ibe arigia of the nama of ifae aUUH oirPat- 

A aaiirica] laDoTf who lired a1 Roa», and wboae name 
waa Paa^ptn, amueed himHlf wiib aeTrre raiUerj, liberal- 
ly baatowed on tboae wba paved by hia alwp \ which in 

iMdjndMljttba laleat id head * regiment cfaalirical 
a>ka aod had ha bad lime I0 jwMuft, be would hare been 
Iha Peter Pindarof hia daj ; bat hia nnina aeeoia 10 have 
baanaaliafied to teat crou lagged on hb ahopboard. When 
»BJ ll-np"— or tiling bilMDoU were current in Rome, 
1b^ wna iiimllj cilkd from bii dmi.paifiBiuda. Ann- 
UadealblhiBBtalDearu wonUgltAaiorwu found undv 
tbapatWDaat «f biaabop. Iiwaa aooo aetupi and by 

ten aitanpt is raiaa bim from the daid, and keep tbe ctua- 
lie tailor tbm, b tba maible glaifiator of wii. 

TWr* ii ■ *«7 nn work, wilb tbia tid* ^-^ Ptiqnil- 
kn^TMi Dm.' ThattH BWtiiwii A«TiCTa,i«< 



■ BoDB sare DT hmbeie 
UIT Fhkaii. Helnaiua b 

poaod at difiareDI limee, agabiat tbe penu, eanbaabi, Jt 
Thejr are not indatd aaieriala br tbe hiaUfian, aad lb 
cninibe lakes with gnint of allowaace ; botHr Baie 
might baTB ditcoraed m Ibeae apifraBa and pan, IhU 
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niel HeiiMhii imagined ; the price might now reach from 
five to ten guineas. 

Marfario ia a atatue of Man^ found b the Forum ;) 
which the people have corrupted into Mctrforio, Theee 
statues are placed at oppoaite ends of the town, so that 
there is always sufficient time to make Marforio reply to 
the gihes and jeers of Patquin, in walking from one to 
the other. I am obliged for this information to my friend 
Mr Dtqjipas the elegant biographer of Michael Angelo. 

FXMALX BBAtnrr AND O&irAMXNTS. 

The ladies in Japan gild their teeth , and those of the 
ladies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must be dyed 
bteek to be beautiful in Cruzurat. In Greenland the w<v 
own colour their faces with blue and yellow. However 
fresh the ooa^»lezion of a Muscovite may be, she would 
tUak herself very ugly if she was not plastered over with 
paini. The Chmese must have their feet as diminutive 
as those of the dhe goats ; and to render them thus, their 
Tooth is passed in tortures. In ancient Persia, an aqua^ 
one none was often thought worthy of the crown ; and if 
there was any competition between two prince, the peo- 
ple geaorallv went oy this criterion of majesty. In some 
coontries. tne mcrthers break the noses of their chiMren ; 
and in other press the bead between two boards, that it 
nay become square. The modem Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair : The Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of it. The female Hottentot receives from the 
hand of her lover, not silks nor wreaths of flowers, but 
warm guts and reeJking tripe, to dress herself with enviable 
ornaments. 

In China small round eyes are liked ; and the girls are 
cootmually pludimg their eye-brows that thev may be thin 
and kng. The Turkish women dip a gold brush in the 
tincture of a black drug, which they pass over their eye- 
brows. It b too visible by day, but looks shining by ni^nt. 
They tinge their nails with a rose-colour. An African 
beanty must have smdl eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, 
and a skin beautifully black. The Emperor of Monomotapa 
woqU not ^ange his amiable negress for the most brilliant 
Eofopean beauty. 

An ornament ior the nose appears to us perfectly uoneces- 
saij. The Peruvians, however, think otherwise ; and they 
hang OB it a weighty ring, the thickness of which is propor- 
tioned by the rank of their husbands. The custom of 
boring it, as our ladies do their ears, is very common in so- 
vsml notions. Through the perforation are hung various 
materials ; sodi as green crystal, ffold, stones, a single and 
sometimes a great number of gcda rings. This is rather 
trouhleaome to them in blowing their noses ; and the fact 
is, SMBO have informed us, th^ the Indian ladies never 
p el fin ui this very useful operation. 

The female head-dress is carried in some countries to 
siigalar estravagoice. The Chinese fair carries on her 
head tiie figure of a certun bird. This bird is composed 
of copper, or of gold, according to the quality of the person : 
Tho wings spread out. fidl over the front oTthe head-dress, 
sod copeeal the temples. The tail, long and open, Ibmis a 
Isa mifid tuft of featners. The beak covers the top of the 
nose ; the neck is fastened to the body of the artiflcial ani- 
mal hj o sprinc, that it may the more utiely play, and trem- 
ble at the slightest motion. 

Hie extravagance of the Myantses is far more ridiculous 
than die above. They carrv on their heads a slight board, 
rather longer dian a foot, and about six inches broad : with 
Ibis diey cover thmr hair, and seal it with wax. They 
cannot be down, nor lean, without keeping the neck straight ; 
and the countrr being very woody, it is not uncommon to 
find them with their head-dress entangled in the trees. 
w b e o ef ei they comb their hair, they pass an hour by the 
firs in melting the wax ; but this combing is only perfor- 
OBce or twice a vear. 

The inhabitants or the land of Natal wear caps, or bon- 
, from six to ten inches high, composed of the fat of 
They then gradually anoint the head with a purer 
, which mixing with the hair, fastens these hotmett 
Ibr thear lifes. 

BCODKRir PLATOmSM. 

Eramns in his age of religious revoluUon expressed an 
alarm, which in some shape has been since realized. He 
sCrangefy, yet acutely observes, that ' liUrcUure began to 
■oke a great and happy progress ; but,' he adds, *I fear 
tmotfaingBf that the study of Ifsftme will promote judaumj 
ami ^ aiiidy of phlMagy will revive Paganism.' He 



speaks to the same purpose in the Adages, e. 181 as 
Jorton observes, p. 90. Blackwell in his curious Life of 
Homer, afler showing that the ancient oracles were the 
fountains of knowledse, and that the god of JDt^pJU actod*- 
ly was believed by the votarieS| from the oracle's perfect 
acquaintance with the country, par^itage, and fortunes of 
the suppUant, and many predictions having been veriied ; 
that besides all this, the oracles that have reached us dis* 
cover a wide knowledge of every thing relating to Greece ; 
—he is at a loss to account for a knowledce that he thinks 
has something divine in it : it was a knowledge to he found 
nowhere in Greece but among the oracles. He would account 
for this phenomenon, by supposing there existed a succes- 
sion of learned men devoted to uu purpose. He says, 
< Either we must admit the knowledge of the priests, or 
turn eonverta to the andenUf and believe in the ornntsdenes 
of ApoUo, wkich m this age I know nobotfy m haxard qf^ 
Yet to the astonishment of this writer, were he now living, 
he would have witnessed this incredible fact ! Even Eras- 
mus himself might have wondered. 

We discover Uie origin of modem platonism, as it may be 
distineuished, among <he Italians. About the middle of 
the fifteenth centurv, tome time before the Turks had be- 
come masters of C^mstantinople, a great number of philo- 
eophers flourished . Gemiathut Pletno was one distinguish- 
ed by his genius, his erudition, and his fervent pssskm lor 
platomem, Mr Roscoe notices Pletho ; * His dBscoorset 
had so powerful an effect upmi Cosmo de Medici, who 
was his constant atiditor, that he established an aeadeniT 
at Florence for the sole purpose of cultivating this new and 
more elevated species ofj>hilosophy.' The Teamed Majv 
silio Fidno translated Piotiniis, that great archimage of 
plalome myMtidam, Such were Pletho's eminent abilities, 
that in his old age those whom his novel system had greaUy 
irritated, either feared or respected him. He had scarcely 
breathed his last when they began to abuse Plato and our 
Pletho. The following account is written by Geoige of 
Trebizoiid. 

* Lately has arisen amonnt us a second Mahomet : and 
this second, if we do not take care, will exceed in greatness 
the first, bv the dreadful cons«]uences of his widied doc- 
trine, as tne first has exceeded Plato. A disciple and 
rival of this philosopher in philosophy, in eloquence, and m 
science, he had fixed his residence in the Peloponnese. 
His common name was Oemialhue, but he assumed that 
<iS Pletho, Perhaps Gemisthus, to make us believe more 
easily that he was descended fi^ heaven, and to engage 
us to receive more readily his doctrine axid his new law, 
wished to change his name, according to the manner of the 
ancient patriardis; of whom it is said, that at the time the 
name was changed they were called to the greatest thhigs. 
He has written with no vulgar art, and witn no commoo 
elesance. He has given new rules for the conduct of life, 
and for the regulation of human afllairs; and at the same 
time has vomited forth a great number of blasphemies 
against the catholic religion. He was so xealous a |rfa- 
tonist that be entertained no other sentimenti than those 
of Plato, concemins the nature of the gods, souls, sacri- 
fices, &c. I have oeard him myself, when we were to- 
{ [ether at Florence, say, that in a few years all men on the 
ace of the earth would embrace with one common consent, 
and with one mind, a single and simple religion, at the first 
instructions which should be given oy a smgle preaching. 
And when I asked him if it would be the reugion of Jesus 
Christ, or that of Mahomet? he answered, ** Nmtber one 
nor the other ; but a thirds which will not greatly differ 
from/Mt^omsm." These words I heard with so much in- 
dignation, that since that time I have always bated him : 
I look upon him as a dangerous viper ; and I cannot think 
of him without abhorrence.' 

The pious writer of this account is too violently agitated : 
he might, perhaps, have bestowed a smile of pity or con- 
tempt ; but the bigots and fanatics are not less insane than 
the impious themselves. 

It was when Pletho died full of years and bonoors, that 
the malice of his enemies collected all its venom. A cir- 
cumstance that seems to prove that his abilities must have 
been f^reat indeed to have kept such crowds silent : and it 
is not improbable, this scheme of impiety was less impious 
than some people imagined. Not a few catholic writers 
lament that his book was burnt, and greatly regret the kiss 
ofPletho's work ; which, they say, was not meant to sub- 
vert the christian religion, but onlv to unfold the sval««a «A 
Plato, and to collect what he ann cAwt \^'qi«J B «ta 
written on relig^ and pol&\ka« 
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^\ *< Well r' taid the knii^ht, «« in good time be it ! I 
will bare mine made %»fuU ofeuU as the aheart can make 
ii^ " It thall be done !** said the tailor ; whereupon, be- 
cmuae the lime drew near, he made haste to finish both 
their ffarments. John Drakes had no time to go to the 
tmjlors till Christmas day, for senringhis customers, when 
he hoped to have worn nis gown ; perceiving the same to 
be/«a ofeuti, be^an to swear at the tailor, for the mak- 
ing his gown after that sort. " I have done nothinc," 
2uoth the tailor, " but that you bid mr, for as Sir Philip 
'althrop's garment is, even so have 1 made yours ?* <* By 
my laicnet r* quoth John Drakes, ** / wiU never wear gen- 
demen*»fathion» again." * 

Sometimes fashions are quite reversed in their use in 
one age from another. Ba^s, when first in fashion in 
France, were only worn en duhabiUe; in visits of ceremo- 
inr, the hair was tied bv a riband and floated over the 
•nouldefs, which is exactly reversed in the present fashion. 
In the year 1736 the men had no hats but a little chapeau 
de bras ; in 1745 they wore a very small hat ; in 1765 they 
wore an enormous one, as may be seen in Jeffrey's cun- 
008 * Colleciion of Habits in alt Nations.' Old Puttenham, 
in his very rare work, ' The Arts of Poesie^* p. 239, on 
the present topic gives some curious information. ' Hen- 
ry V III caused hi4 own head, and all his courtiers to be 
pelUdf and his beard to be euf Aort ; btfore that time it was 
thought more cUeentf both for old men and young, to be a// 
AaveHf and wear, long haired either rounded or square. 
Now again at thit time (Elizabeth's reign,) the young gen- 
tlemen of the court have taken up the long haire trayling on 
their sbookiers, and think this more decent ; for what re- 
spect I would be glad to know.' 

When the fair sex were accustomed to behold their lov- 
ers with beards, the sight of a shaved chin excited feel- 
inga ofhorror and aversion ; as much indetHl as, in this less 
heroic age, would a gallant whose luxurious bwurd should 

* Stream like a meteor to the troubled air.' 

When Louis VII, to obey the injunctions of his bishops, 
cropped his hair, and shaved his beard, Eleanor, bis con- 
sort, found him, with this unusual appearance, verv ridicu- 
lons, mad soon very contemptible. She revenged herself 
u ahe thought proper, and the poor shaved king obtained 
a divorce. She then married the Count of Anjou, aAer- 
wirda oar Henry II. She had for her marriage dower the 
rich profjinces of Poitou and Guyenno ; and this was the 
orifia of those wars which for three hundred years ravaged 
Fraaee, and cost the French thren millions of men. All 
which, probably, had never occurred, had Louis VII not 
been eo rash as to crop his head and shave his beard, by 
which he became so disgustful in the eyes of our dueen 
Eleanor. 

We cannot perhaps sympathize with the feelings of her 
■ajeety, though at Constantinople she might not have 
keea oonaidered quite unreasonable. There must be some- 
tlif»y niore powenul in bearda and muetaduna than we are 
qidte aware of; for when these were in fashion, with what 
eatbusiaam were they not contemplated ! When musta- 
dbsis were in general use, an author, in his Elements of 
Edocatioii, published in 1640, thinks that ' hairy Excre- 
■eot/ as Armado in ' Love's Labour Lost' calls it, con- 
triMted to make men valorous. He says, * I have a fa- 
voaraUe opinion of that young gentleman who is eurUnte 
injbu muekushoia. The time he employs in adjusting, 
dffaastng, and curling them, is no lost time ; fur the more 
he contemplates his mustachois, the UKn-e his mind will 
cherish, and be animsted by masculine and courageous 
aoiinns The best reason that could be civen for wearing 
tt»e langeii and Uargeat beard of any Englishman, was that 
ef a worthy dereyman in Elizabeth's reign, < that no act 
of hit life might be unworthy of the gravity of his appear- 



Tbe grandfather of the Mrs Thomas, the Corinna of 
Cromw^, the literary friend of Pope, by her account, 
*mwB wary nice in the mode of that a^e, his valet being 
•OflBe hoara every nK>ming in atarehing hia beardy and evrl- 
htg kit u^uahera ; during which time he was always read 
lo.' Taylor, the water poet, humorously describes the 
neat variety of beards in his time, which extract may be 
IbiHid in Grey's Hudibrat, Vol. I, p. 300. The beard, 
Mj* Granger, dwindled gradually under the two Charles's, 
tiH it was reduced into wdakera, and became extinct in the 
MigB of James II, as if its fatali^ had been connected 
irt» that of the house of Stuart. 

Tha hab haf ia alt agea baao §a endlam topic of the 



declamation of the moralist, and the favourite object of 
fashion. If the beau monde wore their hair luzunaat, or 
their wig enormous, the preachers, as in Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, instantly were seen in the pulpit with their 
hair cut shorter, and tlteir sermon longer, m conseqneoee ; 
respect was however paid by the world to the size of the 
wigf in spite of the haxt'Cutter in the pulpit. Our indmay 
and till lately our physicians, well knew it« magical efllec^. 
In the reign of Charlea II the hair-dress of the ladies was 
very elaborate ; it was not only curled and frizzed whh the 
nicest art, but set off with certain artificial curls, then too 
emphaticallv known by the pathetic term of heart-treakera 
and love-4ocKa. So late as William and Mary, lada, and 
even chikh'en wore wigs ; and if they had not wigs, they 
curled their hair to resemble this fashionable oraament. 
Women then were the hair-dressers. 

It is observed bv the lively Vigneul de Marvifie. that 
there are flaunt tollies in fashion which mjst be eadored 
while they reign, and which never appear ridicalona till 
they are out of fashion. In the reigki d* Henry Ul of 
France, they could not exist without an abundant use of 
comfits. All the worid, the grave and the gay, carried in 
their pocket a comfit-b<a as we do snuffSxnei. They 
used them even on the most solemn occasions : when the 
Duke of Guise was shot at Blots, he was found with hia 
comfit-box in his hand. Fashions indeed have been car- 
ried to so extravagant a length as to have become a paUie 
offence, and to have required the interference of govern- 
ment. Short and tight breeches were so much the rage ia 
France, that Charles V was compelled to banMi this dia- 
gusting mode by edicts which may be found in Mezeray. 
An Italian author of the fifieeatn century supposes an 
Italian traveller of nice modesty would not pass through 
France, that he might not be offended by seeing men 
whose clothes rather exposed their nakedness than hid it. 
It is curious that the very same fasliion was the cooa- 
plaint in the remoter period of our Chaucer, in hiaPar'- 
son's Tales. 

In the reign of our Elizabeth the reverse of all this took 
place ; then the mode of enormous breeches was puriied 
to a most laughable excess. The beaus of that day staff* 
ed out their breeches with rags, feathers, and other light 
matters, till they brought them out to a most enonnooa 
size. They resembled wool-sacks, and in a public spec- 
tacle, they were obliged to raise scaffolds for the seats of 
these posiderous beaus. To accord with this fantastical 
taste the ladies invented large hoop farthingales. Two 
lovers aside could surely nevev have taken one another bj 
the hand. In a preceding reign the fashion ran on square- 
toes ; insomuch that a proclamation waa issued that no 
person should wear shoes above six inches >Quare at the 
toes ! Then succeded picked>poinied shoe'* \ The nation 
was again, in the reign of Elizaoeth, putun ler the royal au- 
thority. * In that time,' says honest John Stowe, * he waa 
held the greatest gallant that had the deepeat rtf/f^and Umgm. 
eat rapier: the offence to the eye of the one and hurt «l» 
the life of the subject that come by the oth<>r— this caqaad 
her Majestic to make proclamation again^ them beth, and 
to ^ace aelectcd grave eitizena at euery g-ote, to cut tftr 
rt^ea^ and break the rapier pointa of all passengers that 
exceeded a yeard in length of their rapiers, and a nayle of 
a yeard in depth of their ruffes.* These * grave citizeas,* 
at every eate cutting the ruffes and breaking the rapiers, 
must doubtless have encountered in their ludicrous em* 
ployment some stubborn opposition ; but this regulation 
was, in the spirit of that age, despotic and effectual. The 
late Emperor of Russia ordered the soldiers to stop eyeiy 
passenger who wore pantaloons, and with tbeir hangers to« 
cut off, upon the le^;, the offending part of these superfliK 
ous breeches ; so that a man's legs depen led greatly on 
the adroitness and humanity of a Russ or a Cossack ; 
however this war against pantaloona was very successful, 
and obtained a complete triumph in favour of the breeeheo 
in the course of the week. 

A shameful extravagance in dress has been a most ve- 
nerable fblly. In the reign of Richard II, their dress waa 
sumptuous beyond belief. Sir John Arundel had a chance 
of no less than 62 new suits of cloth of gold tissue. The 
prelates indulged in all the ostentatious luxury of drMs. 
Chaucer says, they had * chaunge of clothing everie daie.* 
Brantome records of Elizabeth, dueen of Philip II. of 
Spain, that she never wore a gown twice ; thia "waa v^<^\saDx 
by her majesty's own tcdlUur , wY^a ^tcnv ^ ^ vk xnyx an^^ 
became aa rich aa any one V» V'aaw . Ovw f>'«Ti'^>au»te«^ 
left no leas than \\»aa \]b«^iiajai*\«watA.Va3b\\.\m\»ft\'«*a*i' 
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StowMpoMBWBdof tbedre«Mof 
tHcoaBtnes. 

TbeeatSiolie^raligion hM ever conndered the pomp of 
the clerical habit as not the sUchtect part of ita relicious 
cer—jOBiea ; their devotion ia addressed to the eye of the 
people, Ib the reign af our catholic doeen Soarj, the 
dress of a priest was coidy indeed ; and the sarcastic and 
good-hunoured FoBer fifes, in his Worthies, the will of a 
priest, to show the waidiobe of inen of his order, and desires 
that the priest bmt not be jeered for the gaUantrr of his 
splendid apparel. He bequeaths to various parish churches 



aiMl persons, * My vestment of crimson saim — mv 
roeot of crimsno vdvel— my stole and fanon set with pearl 
— my black gown &ced wito tafieta, &c.* 

Chaucer has minutely detailed in • The Peroone's Tale,' 
the grotesque and the costly (ashions of hb day ; and the 
sim^ictty of the venerable aatirist wiQ interest the anti- 
quary and the |ihiloeopher. Much, and curiously, have 
his caustic severity or lenient humour descanted on the 
' moche superfluitee,' and * wast of doth in vanitee,' as 
well as * the disordinate scantnesse.' In the spirit of the 
good old limes he calculates * the coete of the embrouding 
or eaibroiderin|( ; endmting or baring ; ounding or wavv ; 
paling or imiuting pales; and windmg or bending ; toe 
costlewe iurring m the £ounes ; so much pounsouing of 
cbesel to maken boles (£at is punched with a bodkin ;) so 
BMche daggmg of shores (cuttmg into 8lips^)with the su- 
perfluitee lu length of the gounes trailing in the dcng and 
m the myre, on horse and eke on foot, as wel of man as of 
wonun-^that all thilke trailing,* he verily believes, which 
wastes, eonaumee, wears threadbare, sind is rotten with 
dunf, are all u> the damace of * the poor folk,' who might 
be oothed only out of the flounces and draggle-tails of 
these duldreo of vanity. But then his Parson is not less 
JNtter aninst * the horrible disordinat scantnesse of cloth- 
ing,' and very copiously he deicribei, though perhaps in 
terms, sikI with a humour too coarse for me to transcribe, 
the consequences of these very tight dresses. Of these 
persons, among other offensive matters, he sees * the but- 
tnkkes behind as if they were the hinder part of a sheape 
in the fol of the mone.* He notices one of tho most gro- 
tesque of all modes ; that one they thon had of wearing a 
parti-coloured dress ; one stocking, part white and part 
red ; so that they looked as if they bad been flayed ; or 
white and blue ; or white and black : or black and red ; 
that this variety of colours seems as if their members had 
been corrupted by St Anthony's fire, or by cancer, or other 
mischance! 

The modes of dress during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries were so various and ridioilous, that th^y 
aibrded perpetual food for the eager satirist. Extrara- 

Cnt as some of our fiishions, are, they are regulated by a 
Uer taste. 

TR conquests of Edward III mtroduced the French 
fashions into En^and ; and the Scotch adopted them by 
their alliances with the French court, and dose inter- 
course with that nation. 

Walongham dates the introduction of French fashions 
smong 08, frd6i 'the taking of Calais in 1S47 ; but we ap- 
pear to have possessed such a rage for imitation in dress, 
that an English beau was actually a lantastical compound 
of all the fashions of Europe^ and even Asia, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. In Chaucer's tune the prevalence of French 
fashions was acommon topic with our satirist; and he n<v 
tiees the affectation of our female dtixens in speaking the 
French langua^ : a stroke of satire which, after more 
than four centuries, b not yet obsolete. A superior edu- 
cation, and a residence at the west end of the town, begin 
however, to give another character to the daughters uf our 
drixens. In the prologue to the Prioresse, Chaucer has 
these humorous lines : — 

fntewned in her voice full i«emly, 
And French she spake full feteously ; 
After the Scole of Stratford at Bowe, 
The French of Paris was to her unknowe. 

A bean of die reign of Henry lY has been made out by 
the laborious Henry. I shall cmly observe, that thev wore 
then lonr-pointed shoes to such an immoderate lengtli, that 
they could not walk tiH they were fastened to their knees 
witti chains. Luxury is y o v in g on this ridiculous mode, 
these chains the Enahsh beau of the fourteenth century 
hadjnade of gddaaa sflver; bat the grotesque fashion did 



the manner of a church window. The ladies of that pe- 
riod were not less fantastical. 

The wild variety of dresses worn in the reign of Hennr 
Vlil, is alluded to in a |»int of a naked Eng l is hm an hoki- 
ing a piece of doth hansing on his right arm, and a pair of 
shears in his left hand. It was invented by Andrew Borde, 
a facetious wit of those days. The print bears the IbikfiP- 
inginscription>— ' 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stsnd here. 
Musing in my mind, what raymem I shall were ; 
For now I will were this, and now I will were that. 
And now I will were, what I cannot tell whaL 

At a lower period, about the reign of Elisabeth, we are 
presented with a curious picture of a man of faahioM. I 
make this extract firom Puttenham's very scarce vrork en 
The Art of Poetry, p. 850. This author was a traveBed 
courtier, and has mterspersed hia curious vrork with nnay 
Uvdjr anecdotee, and correct pictures of the times.— This 
is hui fantastical beau in the reign of Efambeth. 'BCayit 
not seeme enough for a courtier to know how to mtan • 
/(father and ad hu eappt aflaunt ; his dmm ens J bsi /n ; a 
straight buakm, al Jnglem ; a loose a la Twqma»pte ; the 
cape alia Sptmiola; the breech a la ^Vonjess, and by 
twentie manor of new-foshioned garments, to disguise bs 
body aiKl his ftce with as many coimtenaiMiea, whereof it 
seems there be many that msse a very arte and siadief 
who can show himsefie moat fine, I will not say SMst fool- 
ish or ridicukNis.' So that a beau of those times wore m 
the same dress a grotesque mixture of all the foshions m 
the world. About the nme period the tan ran in a difle- 
rent course in France. There, fiuhion consisted in an 
affected negligence of dress ; for Montague honestly la- 
ments in Book i, Cap. 25—' I have never yet been apt to 
imitate the negligent garb which is yet obeervable amoM 
the young men of our time ; to wear my cloak on one sfcso^ 
der, my bonnet <fn one skte^ and one stoddng in something 
more duorder than the other , meant to express a manly di^ 
dain of such exotic ornaments, and a contempt of art.' 

The fiishions of the Elizabethan age have been chroai- 
ded by honest John Stowe. Stowe was originally a Isilar, 
and when he laid down the shears, and todc op the pen, 
the taste and curiosity for dress was still retained. He is 
the grave chronider of matters not grave. The dironok^ 
gy of ruffs, and tufted taffetas ; the revdution of steel po> 
king-sticks, instead of the bone or wood used by the laun- 
dresses ; the invasion of shoe buckles, and the total rout 
of shoe roses ; that grand adventure of a certain Flemidi ' 
lady, who introduced the art of starching the ndBs with a 
yellow tinge into Bhltain ; while Mrs Mountague emulated 
her in the royal favour, by presenting her highness the queen 
with a pair of black silk stockings, instesd of her doth hose, 
which her majesty now forever rejected ; the heroic achieve- 
ments of the Right Honourable Edward de Vere, Earl ef 
Oxford, who first brought from Italy the whde mystery and 
craft of perfumery, and costly washes ; and among other 
pleasant things b^ndes, a pernimed jerkin, a pair of per- 
fumed gloves trimmed with roses, in which the queen took 
such delight, that she was actually pictured with thoee 
gloves on her royal hands, and for many vears after, the 
scent was called the Earl of Oxford's Perfume. These, 
and other occurrences as memorable,receive a pleasant kind 
of historical pomp in th's important, and not incurious, nar- 
rative of the antiquary and the tailor. The toilet of Elisa- 
beth was indeed an altar of devotion, of which she was 
the idol, and all her ministers were her votaries ; it was 
the reign of coquetry, and the golden age of millinery ! 
But of grace and elegance, they had not the slightest feel- 
ing ! There is a print by Vertue, of Queen Elizabeth 
eomg in a precision to Lord Hunsdoo. This procession 
IS lea by Lady Hunsden, who no doubt was the leader 
IBiewise of the fashions ; but it is impossible, with our 
ideas of erace and comfort, not to commiserate thu unfor- 
tunate lady, whose standine-up wire ruff, rising above her 
head ; whose stays or bodoice, so long wasted as to reach 
to her knees, and the circumference of her lar|Fe hoop 
farthingale, which seems to enclose her in a capaaous f ul>, 
mark her out as one of the most pitiable martyrs of an- 
cient modes. The amorous Sir Walter Raleigh must have 
found some of her maids of honour the most hnpregnaUe 
fortification his gallant spirit ever assailed : a om^ de mam 
was impossible. 

I shsll transcribe from dd Stowe a few extracts, which 
may anniae the reader : 

•in tha aeeond yoere of Queen Elizabeth 1^ h* 
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aiftc 

a new yeere' 
whicti, after 

>veU, that the sent for Misiris Moiintaffue, and aaked her 
where she had them, and if she could help her to any 
more, who answemd, "I insde them veiy car^ully of 
purpose only for your majestie, and seeing these please 
Ton so well, I will presenllv set more in hand." " Do so, 
i( quoth the queene,) ibr indttd I like silke ttodungs ao toell. 
hteoMMt they artplea»ant,^ne, and deUeaUf that J^netforth I 
wUl wear no more cloth stockins"— and from that time unto 
her death the queene never wore any more eU^ hoaej but 
only silke stoouns; for you shall understand that King 
Henry the Eight did weare onely cloth hose, or hose cut 
out of ell-broade tafiatT, or that by sreat chance there 
came a pair of Spaniin tUks etockine from Spain. King 
Edward the Sizte had a/Kiyre of long Spaniih silke stocks 
inge sent him for a great preaentt Duke's daughters then 
wore gowns of satten of Bridges (Bruges) upon solemn 
dajea. Cusheos, and window pillows of welvet and da- 
maske, formerly only princely fumitore, now be very plen- 
teoos in most citizens' houses.* 

< MiUoaers or haberdashers had not then nny^^lovee im- 
brojfderedf or trimmed with sold, or silke; neither cold 
nor embroydered girdles and bangers, neither could they 
wuAe an^ ootAy vxuh orperfvme^ until almut the fifteenth 
yeere ok the queene. the Kight HonouraUe Edward de 
Vere, Eari of Oxford, came from /to/y, and brought with 
him ^oves, sweoCe bagges, a perfumed leather jerkin, and 
other vUaiant things; and that yeere the queene had a 
pair of perfumed gloves trimmed onely with four tufies, or 
70S8S ofeaimtTed sUk, The queene tooke such pleasure in 
those gkyves, that she was pictured with those gloves upon 
hsr handes, and for many years aAer, it was called ** The 
Earl of OafonTs perfumer * 

In such a chroooloffy of fashions, an event not less im- 
portmnt turelv, was the origin of starching; and here we 
find U treated with the utmost historical dignity. 

* In Che year 1564, Mistris Dinghen Van den Plassn, 
trnne at Taenen in Flaunders, daughter to a worshipful 
knight of that province, with her husband came to London 
for their better safeties, and there professed herselfe a 
strnthsTj wherein she excelled, unto whom her owne nation 
preeentlj repaired, and payed her very liberally for her 
worke. Stmie very few of the best and most curious 
wives of chat time, observing the neatnesse and delicacy of 
Ike DuUh far tohUeness and Jbu wearing of linen, made 
them camorieka rt^ffeSj and sent them to Mistris Dinghen 
to stardke, and after awhilo they made them rt^es of lawn, 
which was at thst time a stuff most strange, and wonder- 
fbU, and thereupon arose a general sa^t or by^word, that 
shortly they would make r^jlfes of a spider's web; and then 
they began to send their daughters and nearest kinswomen 
to mistris Dinghen to leame how tostarche; her usuall 
priee was at that time, foure or five pound, to teach them 
Mw fo starehe, and twenty shillings how to seeth starche.* 

Thus Italy, Holland, and France, supplied us with 
snch ftriiioos and refinements. But in toose days they 
weie, as I have shown from Puttenham, as extravagant 
As ss er s as any of their present supposed def^nerate des- 
oendanti. Stowe affords us another cunous extract. 
* Divers noble personages made them rti/fks, a full quarter 
^ayeard deeps, and two lengthe in one ruffe. This /b- 
wasa in Idmdan was called the Prench fashion : but when 
Englnhmen came to Paris the French knew it not, and in 
densioQ called it the English monster.* An exact parallel 
this of many of our own Parisian modes in the present 
day ; and a'drcumstance which shows the same ri vality 
in fiuhion in the reign of Elizabeth, as in that of George 
the Fourth. 

This was the golden period of cosmetics. The beaux 
of that day, it is evident, used the abominable art of paint- 
ing their ^es as well as the women. Our old comedies 
abooad with perperaal allusions to oils, tinctures, quint- 
esflcnros, pomatums, perfumes, paint, white and red, &c. 
One of their prime cosmetics wss a frequent use of the 
boA, and the application of tome. Strutt quotes from an 
oM MS a recipe to make the face of a beautiful red colour. 
The person was to be in a bath that he might perspire, 
and afterwards wash his face with wine, and * so should 
be both Ure and roddy.' In Mr Lodge's ' IHustrations of 
British History,' I observe a letter from the Earl of 
Skrewabonr, who bad the keeping of the nnfortunate 
Qaeen of Soots. The earl notices that the queen bathed 
ta isms, and conpiains of the expenee, and requires a fiirw 



ther allowance. A learned Scotch professor informed me, 
on my pointing out thispassage, that 10^ letac was used 
for these purposes. Toey also made a bath of milk. 
Elder beauties bathed in vnne, to get rid of their wrinkles: 
and perhaps not without reason, wine being a great astrin> 
sent. Unwriiikled beauties bathed in m»lk, to preserve 
the softness and sleekness of the skin. Our venerable 
beauties of the Elizabethan age were initiated coquettes ; 
and the mysteries of their toilette might be worib unveil- 
ing. 

The reign of Charles II was the dominion of French 
fashicms. In some respects the taste was a Utile lighter, 
but the moral effect of dress, and which no doubt it has, 
was much worse. The dress of this French queen was 
very inflammatory ; and the nudity of the beauties of the 
portrait painter. Sir Peter Lely, has been observed. The 
queen ot Charles II exposed her breast and sboidders with- 
out even the glass of the hshtest gauxe; and the tucker, 
instead of standing up on Iter bosom, is with licentious 
bokhiess turned down, and lies upmi her stays. This cus- 
tom of baring the bosom was much exclaimed against by 
the authors of that age. That honest divine, Ricbarl 
Baxter, wrote a preface to a book, entitled * A just and 
seasonable reprehension of noJIced breasts and shoulders* 
In 1672 a book was published, entitled, * New instructions 
unto youth for their oeha?iour, and ahio a discourse upon 
some innovations of habits and dressing; against pesoasfm 
ing of hair, naked breasts, black sp(4s (or patches,) and 
other unseemly customs.' A whimsical fastuon now pre- 
vailed among the ladies, of strangely ornamenting ueir 
faces with abundance uf black patches cut into gnitasqne 
forms, such as a coach and norses, owls, rings, suns, 
moons, crowns, cross and crosslets. The author has pre- 
fixed two ladies' heads; the one representing Virtus, and 
the other Fice. Virtue is a lady modestly habited, with a 
black velvet hood, and plain white kerchief on her nedc, 
with a border. Vice wears no handkerchief, her stays 
cut low, so that they display great part of the breasts ; and 
a variety of fantastical patches on ner face. 

The innovations of fashions in the reign of Charies II, 
were watched with a jealous eye by the remains of those 
strict puritans, who now could only pour out their bile in 
such solemn admonitions. They affected all possible 
plainness and sanctity. When courtiers wore monstrous 
wigs, they cut their hair short ; when they adopted hats, 
with broad plumes, they clapped on round black caps, and 
screwed up their pale religious faces ; and when shoe- 
buckles were revived, they wore strings Co their shoes. 
The sublime Milton, perhaps, exulted in his intrepidity of 
still wearing laichets! The Tatler ridicules Sir William 
Whitlocke fur his singularity instill affecting them. * Thou 
dear fVill Shoestring, how shall I draw thee? Thou 
dear outside, will you be combing your uiig, playing with 
your box, or picking your teeth, &o. IVtfs and sai|^ 
ooxes were then the rage. Steele's own wig, it is recorded, 
made at one time a considerable part of his annual expen- 
diture. His large black periwig cost him, even at that 
day, no less than forty guineas ! — We wear nothing at 
present in tliis degree of extravagance. But such a wig 
was the idol of fashion, and they were performing perpetu- 
ally their worship with infinite selP-complacency ; then 
combing their wigs in public was the very spirit of gal- 
lantry and rank. The hero of Richardstm, youthful and 
elegant as he wished him to bo, is represented waiting at 
an assignation, and describing his sufferings in bad weather 
by lamenting that * his wig and his linen were dripping 
with the hoar frost dissolving on them.' Even Betty, 
Clarissa's lady's maid, is described as ' tapping on her 
snuff-box* and frequently taking sn^. At this time 
nothing was so monstrous as the head-dresses of the ladies 
in Q,ueen Anne's reign : they formed a kind of edifice of 
three stories high ; and a fashionable lady of that day 
much resembles the mythological figure of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, with' three towers on her head. 

It is not worth noticing the changes in fashion, unless to 
ridicule them. However, there are some who find amuse- 
ment in these records of luxurious idleness ; these thou- 
sand and one follies ! Modern fashions, till very lately a 
purer taste has obtained among our females, were gene- 
rally mere conies of obsolete ones, and rarely originally 
fantastical. The dress of some of our beaux will only he 
known in a few years hence by their earieatures. In 1761 
the dress of a dandy is described in the Inspector. A 
Hack velvet coat, a green and silver waiAcxMX^^itttMn 'i^ 
vet breeches, and Uue AM^unfi. liXaa vm ^«s^^ 
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of blmek «ft hrteeihe* ; tn eztraordiBafy noralty, •gtioBt 
which * Moie frowsy people attenpCed to nisa up uwrflCed 
in emtilatioo.' A |Atmc«l writer has deecrU>ea a buck 
•bout forty years ago ; one could hardly hare suspected 
•och a gentlemao to bare been one of our oootemoorariee. 
* A coat of Kght (^reen, with sleeves too small for ue arms, 
and bottons too big for the dberes ; a pair of Manchester 
fine stuff breeches, without mooevin the pockets ; douded 
•ilk stockings, but no legs : a club of hair behind larger 
than the heu! that carries it ; a hat of the stse of sixpence 
on a a bk>ck not worth a &rthing.' 

As this article may probably arrest the volatile eyes of 
my &ir readers, let me be permitted to fi^diate them oo 
tiieir improvement in elegance in the forms of their dress ; 
and the taste and knowledj^ of art which they frequently 
exhibit. But let me remmd them that there are certain 
principles independent of •!! fiuhions, which must be cher^ 
■bed at all times. Tacitus remarks of Poppea, the con- 
sort of Nero, that she concealed apart^ktrfaee ; to the 
end diat, the imagination having tiiUer play by irritating 
cariosity, they mi^t think higher of her beauty, than u 
the whole of her bee had been exposed. The sentiment 
is beautrfolly expressed by Tasso, and it will not be diffi- 
i^ilt to remember it >— 

' If on copre sue bellexze, e non l*espo8e.* 

I condude by preserving a poem, written in my youth, 

BM oal^ because the great poet of this age has honoured it 

by filaang it in * The Encbsh Mhistreby,* but as a me- 

■sorial of some. fashions which have become extinct in my 

days. 



STANZAS, 

jUdnmdta Lamn, entreating her net to Painty to Powder^ 
or to Chant, btU to retreat into the Country, 

Ahj Laura ! quit toe noisy town, 

AndFsshioD*8 persecuUuf reign ; 
Health waodm on the breezy down, 

And Science on the sUeni plain. 

How looc from An*s reflected hues 

Shalt thou a mimic chann receive ? 
Believe, my lair ! the faiihftd niuae, 

They spoil the blush they cannot give. 

Mo« ruthless art, with torturous steel, 

Thy arUeas locks of gold deface, 
In serpent folda their ckanna conceal. 

And spoil, at every touch, a grace.* 

Too sweet thy youth's enchanting bloom. 
To waste on midnight^a sordid crews : 

Let wrinkled ace the night consume : 
For age has but its hoards to lobC ! 

Sacred to love and sweet repose, 

Behoki that trellis*d bower is nigh ! 
That bower the lilac walls enclose,. 

Safe from pursuing ScamlaJ's eye. 

There, as In every lock of gold 

Some flower ol pleasing hue I weave, 

A goddess shall the muaebehold. 
And many a votive aigh shall heave 

So the rude Tartar's holy rite 

A feeble morul once arrayed ; 
Then trembled m that monaPs sight, 

And own'd divine the power he made.* 

A SEITATE OF JESUITS. 

In a book mtituled ' Inter^ts et Maximes des Princes et 
4es Etats Souverains, par M. Le Due de Rohan : Co- 
logne, 1668,' an anecdote is recorded coocemtiig the je- 
■uits ; so much the more curious, as neither Puffendorf 
nor Vertot have noticed it m their histories, though its an* 
thonty cannot be higher. 

Wnen Sigismond, king of Sweden, was elected king of 
Poland, he made a treaty with the slates of Sweden, by 
which he oblieed himself to pass every fifth year in that 
kingdom. Bv his wars with the Ottoman court, with 
Muscovy, and Tartary, obliged to remain in Poland to 
encounter such powerful enemies, he failed, during fiAeen 
years, of aocomplishinc his promise. To remedy this in 
some shape, by the advice of the Jesuits, who had gained 
the ascendant over him, he created a senate to reside at 
Gtockhofan, consposed of forty chosen Jesuits, to decide on 

* The Lama, or God of the Tarurs, is composed of such 
fVail mstsrials as mere monality ; contrived, hosrever, by the 
power of priesiaaft, to aiipaar Immonal ; the s u cces si on of 
Lamas never faiUng! 




every affair of state. He pnbK^Mid a 

favour, preaeoted them with letters-patcflt, aiid 

them with the royal authority. 

VHule this senate of jemnta was at Daatiie, 
for a fair wind to aet nil for Stockholm, he p 
•n edict, tlmt they should receive them •• hia own tmX 
person. A pnbtic oouncU was innnediatdy heU. diaaaa, 
the undo of Sigismond. the prelateap aiid the lonli, r»- 
aohred to prepare for tliem a ^endid and nafufionft 
enbry. 

wit in a private council, they came to vary c e M t in y 
readutiotts : for the prince snid, he ooiild not Mr that • 
senate of priests diouU mmmand, m preforeaoe to •■ the 
honours and authority of ao many prmoea and lonlBt^ mt- 
tives of the country. All the others 9m^ with hmi ia 
rejectiac this hdy aannte. Tbe •rcwaihop moe, aad 
sud, * Since Sigismond has disdained to he oar kisK, we 
also must not admowledge him aa audi ; and froB this 
moment we shotild no kaaifBr consider o u rsdvee^a ln» snb* 
jects. His authority is m saspenso, becanae he haa be* 
stowed it OB the jesmts who form this aenate. Tba pao> 
pie have not yet acknowledged them. In tfaia interval of 
redgnation on the one side, and aasunption of the other, 
I alnolve jmu all of the SdeUty the king may daiaa frooi 
you as his Swedish subjects.' When no had said this, 
the prince ofBithynia addreasing himadf to Prince Chaiias, 
unde of the king, said, * I own no other lung than yon; 
and I believe you are now obliged to receive ns as yosr 
affectionate subjects, and to assist us to bunt these venaia 
from the state.' AU the others joined him, aqd adnow- 
ledged Charles as their lawful monarch. 

Having resdved to keep their dedaration for aoma taas 
secret, they deliberated in what maimer they were to rs» 
ceive and to precede this senate in their entry into ths 
harbour, who were now on board a great caQeon, which 
had anchored two leagues frmn Stockholm, that they 
might enter more magnificenlly in the night, when the firs* 
works they had prepared would appear to thegrsalsit 
advantage. About the time of their recMttion, Prises 
Charles, accompanied by twenty-five or thirty veaaeli, 
appeared before the senate. Wheeling about and formiM 
a caracol of ships, they discharged a vdley, and inpttJ 
all their cannon on the galleon d* this senate, which had 
its sides pierced through with the balls. Tbe gsJleosi im* 
mediately filled with water and sunk, without one of tbe 
tmfortunate Jesuits being assisted ; on the contrary, thsir 
assailants cried to them that this was the time to p et faim 
some miracle, such as they were accustomed to do ia 
India and Japan ; and if they chose, ihey could walk on 
the waters ! 

The report of the cannon and the smoke which the pow* 
dcr occasiooed, prevented either the cries or the submer* 
sion of the holy fathers from being observed ; and as if thrr 
were conducting the senate to the town, Charles entered 
triumphantly ; went into the church, where they sung 3V 
Dcvm ; and to conclude the night, he partook of the en- 
tenainment which had been prepared nr this ill-fated se- 
nate. 

The Jesuits of the city of Stockholm having come, aboot 
midnight, to pay their respects to the fathers of the senate, 
perceived their loss. They directly posted up plaeardt of 
excommtmication against Charles and his adnereots, who 
had caustni the senate of Jesuits to perish. They solicit* 
ed the people to rebel : but they were soon expelled ^ 
dty, and Charles made a public profession of Lutheran- 
ism. 

Sigismond, king of Poland, began a war with Charies 
in 1604, which ^ted two years. Disturbed by the in- 
vasions of the Tartars, the Muscovite:!, and the Cossacks, 
a truce was concluded; but Sigismond lost both his 
crowns, by his bigoted attachment to Roman Catholicism. 

THE lover's heart. 

The following tale is recorded in the Historical Menoift 
of Champagne, bv Bougier. It has been a favourite nar- 
rative with the old romance writers ; and the principal in* 
cident, however objecticHiable, has been displayed in aeve* 
ral modem poems. It is probable, that the true history 
will be acceptable for its tender and amorous incident, to 
the foir reaoer. 

I find it in some shape related bv Howel, in his * Familiar 
Letters,' in one addressed to Ben Jonson. He 



mends it to him as a subject * which peradventure^ou may 
your way ;' and condudea by aaymg , < In 



n^ke use of in your ^. 

mj opiaioiii which vaala to yours, this is 
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IT for jou to pat upon your loom tod make a curioas 
hot' r r- J 

The Lord Do Coucj, mnal to the Count De Cham- 
{06, wai one of the most accomplished youths of his 
te. He loved, with an excess of passion, the lady of the 
rd Du Fayel, who felt a reciprocal affection. With the 
at poignant grief this lady heard from her lover^that he had 
olvad to accompany the king and the Count De Charo- 
|ne to the wars oi the Holy Land ; but she wouki not 
MM8 his wishes, because sne hoped that his absence 

Sit dbsisipate the jealousy of her husband. The time 
eparture havine come, these two lovers parted with 
rows of the moat lively tenderness. The lady, in quitt- 
her lover, presenteo him with some rings, some dia- 
oda, and witn a string that she had woven herself of his 
n hair, intermixed wtui silk and buttons of large pearls, to 
v<e him, according to the &8hioo of those days, to tie a 
gai6ceat hood which covered his helmet. This he 
lafiiUy accepted. 

!■ Paieatine, at the siege of Acre, in 1191, in eloriously 
Mnding the ramparts, he received a wound, which was 
darad mortal. He employed the few moments he had 
iva in writing to the Lady Du Fayle ; and he poured 
th the fervour of his soul. He oniered his squire to 
bahii his heart after his death, and to convejr it to his 
ored mntress, with the presents he had received from 
' bands in quitting her. 

The squire, faitwiil to the dying injunction of his mas- 
, returned to France, to present the heart and the pro- 
te to the lady of Du Fayel. But when he approached 
castle of this lady, he concealed himself in the neigh- 
irinf woodj tiD he could find some favourable moment 
somplete his promise. He had the misfortune to be ob- 
redoy the husband of this lady, who recognized him, 
I wbo immediately suspected he came in search of his 
e with some medsa^e from bis master. He threatened 
kpf ive him of his Ine, if he did not divulge the occasion 
lii return. The squire assured him that his master 
I dead; but Du Faprel not believing it, drew his sword 
liina. This man, frightened at the peril in which he 
■d himself, confessed every thing : and put into his 
Mb the heart and letter of his master. Du Fayle, 
■jpted by the fellest revense, ordered his cook to romce 
heait ; and having mixed it with meat, he caused a 
DUt to be made, which he knewpleased the taste of his 
9, woA had it served to her. The lady ate heartily of 
insii. Afler the repast, Du Fayel mquired of his wife 
ho had found the ragout according to her taste : she 
wered liim that she had found it excellent. * It is for 
. reason, that I caused it to be served to you, for it is a 
I of meat which you very much liked. You have, Ma- 
1,' the savage Du Fayel continued, eaten the heart of 
Lord De Coucy.* But this she would not believe, till 
ihowod her the letter of her lover, with the string of his 
r, and the diamonds she had given him. Then shud- 
■g ia the anguish of her sensations, and urged by the 
kaat despair, she told him^ ' It is true that I loved that 
It, because it merited to be loved : for never coukl it 
1 its superior ; and since I have eaten of so noble a 
It, and diat my stomach is the tomb of so precious a 
itl I fnll take care that nothing of inferior worth shall 
r be mixed with it.' Qrief and passion chodced her 
iriaee. She retired to her chamber ; she closed the 
r fbr srer; aad refusing to accept of consolation or food, 
aoiiable victim expired on the fourth day. 

THE BISTORT OF «LOTXS. 

Hw present learned and ctirious dissertation is compiU 
fnm IIm papers of an ingenious antiquary, from the 
State of the Republic of Letters.' vol. X. p. 



I. 

Phe antknuty of tlus part of dress, will form our first 
uirf ; and we shall then show its vanoos uses in the se- 
al a|;es of the world. 

it has been imagined that gloves are noticed in the 108th 
ika, where the royal prophet declares, he will cast his 
t ever Edom ; and stiu farther back, supposing them to 
•Bed is the times of the Judges, Ruth iv, 7, vdiere the 
Item Sm noticed of a man taking off his 9hoe and eiving it 
liii ■eighboor, as a pledge for redeeming or exchanging 
r ifaiDf . The word m these two texts usually translat- 
1^ the Chaldee paraphrast in the latter, is render- 




But are not these mere conjectures, and has not tfie Chah 
dean paraphrast taken a liber^ in nis version? 

Xenepfum gives a clear and distinct account of ghvM, 
Speaking of the manners of the Persians, as a proof ot 
their effeminacy, he observes, that not satisfied wito coverw 
ing their head and their feet, they also guarded their hands 
against the cold with thick g{ove$, JSomer, doscribiof 
Laertes at work in his garden, represents him with ^toesr 
pn hit handtt to teatre them from the thorns, Forro, an 
ancient writer is an evkience in favour of their antiquity 
among the Romans. Inlib. ii, cap. 65, &Ae J{tMfiea,he 
says, that olives gathered by the naked hand, are prefera- 
ble to those gathered with giovea. Athenaue speaks of a 
celebrated glutton who always came to tabl6 with ghoM 
on his hamu, that he might be able to handle and eat the 
meat while hot, and devour more than the rest of the coon- 
pany. 

These authorities show, that the andents were not 
strangers to the use of giovee, though their use was not 
common. In a hot climate to wear gloves implies a con- 
siderable degree of effeminacy. We can more dearly 
trace the ear|^ use of gloves in northern than in southern 
nations. When the ancient severity of manners declined, 
the use of gloves prevailed among the Romans : but not 
without some opposition from the philosophers. JmtsoNiMS, 
a philosopher, who lived at the close of ue first century of 
Christianity, among other invectives against the corruption 
of the age, says, ItisAam^ful thut^aons m perfect healUi 
shouid clothe their hands and feet wUh soft and hairy covers 
ings. Their convenience, however, soon made the use 
ffeneral. Pliny the younger informs us, in his account of 
his uncle's journey to Vesuvius, that his secretary sat by 
him ready to write down whatever occurred remarkable : 
and that he had gloves on his hands, that the coldness or 
the weather might not impede his business. 

In the beginning ot the ninth century, the use of glooet 
was become so universal, that even the church thought s 
regulation in that part of dress necessary. In the rei^ 
of Ijewis le Debonnairet the council of Aix ordered that 
the monks should only wear gloves made of sheep-skin. 

That time has made alterations in the form of this, as 
in all other apparel, appears from the old pictures and mo- 
numents. 

GUweSy besides their original design for a covering of the 
hand, have been employed on several great and solenm 
occasions : as in the ceremony of invesiUures^ in boitow- 
ing lands, or in conferring dignities. Giving possession, ■ 
by the delivery of a glove j prevailed in several parts of 
Christendom in later ages. In the year 1003, the nishop^ 
of Paderborn and IVloucerco were put into possession of 
their sees by receiving Siglove. It was thought so essen- 
tial a part of the episcopal habit, that some abbots in 
France presuming to wear gtoveSj the council of Poitiers 
interposed in the affair, and forbad them the use, on the 
same principle as the ring and sandals ; these being pecu« 
liar to bishops, who frequently wore them richly MoriMd 
on their baCKs with jewels. 

Favin observes, that the custom of blessing gloves at 
the coronation of the kings of France, which still subsists, 
is a remain of the eastern practice of investiture by a 
glove. A remarkable instance of this ceremony is re» 
corded. The unfortunate Conradin was deprived of his 
crown and his life by the usurper Moinfny, When hav* 
ing ascended ths scaffold, the injured prince lamenting his 
hard fate, asserted his right to the crown, and as a token 
of investiture, threw his gUme amrag the crowd, entreat- 
ing it might be c6nveyed to some of his relations, who 
would revenge his death. It was taken up by a kmght, 
and brought to Peter King of Arragon, who m virtue df 
this glove was afterwards crowned at Palermo. 

As the delivery of gloves was once a part of the cere- 
mony used in givins possession, so the depriving a person 
of them was a mark of divesting him of his office, aad of 
degradation. The Eari of CaHisle, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, impeached of holding a correspondence 
with the Scots^ was condemned to die as a traitor. Wal- 
singham, relating other circumstances of his degradation, 
says, * His spurs were cut off* with a hatchet ; and his 
^oves and shoes were taken off, &c.' 

Another use of gloves was in a duel ; he who threw one 
down, was by this act understood to give defiance, i^nd he 
who took it up, to accept the challenge. 

The use oi single combat, at first designed only fbr a 
trial of innocence, like the ordeals of fire and water^ waA 
in succeeding ages pracuaedfot da6AJai%T\^VkaaD^'^;Mp 
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p«fty. CbaUeiiguis by the glave was cootiaued down to 
iIm reign of EUxaJwih, as appeara by ao account civen by 
Spelnan of a duel appointed lo be fought in TothiU Fields, 
m the year 1571. The dispute was oooceraing some 
lands in the county of Kent. The plaintiffs appcaredin 
court, and demanded aincle coarfwL. One of them threw 
down his ^^«e, which the other immediately faking up, 
carried it off on the point of his swoid. and the cuiy of 
fitting was appointed ; this affair was lioweTer adjusted 
by the <|oeea*8 judbcious interference. 

The ceremony is still practised of challenging by a glove 
at the coronation of the kings of England, by his majesty's 
<»^w>|i>ftn entering Westmmister Hall completely armed 
and mounted. 

ChaOeoging br the glooe is still in use in some parts of 
the world. In Germany, on receifing an affront, to send 
a giooe to the offending party, is a challenM to a duel. 

The last use of ^iboes was for carrying ue kawkj which 
is veiy aaciisnt. In former times, |ninces and other great 
men took so much pleasure in carrying the hawk on their 
Iniid, that some of them hare ^oeen to be represented in 
Ihii attitnde. There is a monument of Phihp the First of 
France still remaining; on which he is represented at 
length, on his toad), hmthng a giove in his hand. 

Uhambers savs that, formerly, judges were forbid to 
wear gfooee on tLe bench. No reason is assigned for this 
■rohilStion. Our judges fie under no such restraint ; for 
•olh they and the rest of the court make no difficulty of 
receiving giavei from the riieriffi^ whenever the session or 
assise concludes without any one receiving sentence of 
death, whkh m called a wuiden tutize; a custom of great 
•Btiquity. 

Our cnrioui antiquary has preserved a smgiilar anec- 
dbto concer ni ng g^bees. Chambers infonns us, that it b 
not safe at present to enter the stables of princes without 
polling off our glove** He does not tell us in what the 
danger romiisti ; but it is an ancient established custom in 
Germany, that whoever enters the stables of a prince, or 
It man, with hb glavee on hb hands, b obliged to for^ 
them, or redeem them by a fee to the servants. The 
le custom b observed in some places at the death of 
the stag ; in which case if the ^iovct are not taken off they 
are released by money given to the huntsmen and keep> 
era. The French king never failed of pulling off one of 
hb giovee on that orr asion. The reason of thb ceremony 
■eems to be lost. 

We awet with the term ghve-wumey in our old records ; 
by which b meant, money given to servants to buy gloves. 
Thb probably b the origin of the phrase giving a pair of 
gloveOf to signify making a present for some favour or ser> 
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Googh in hb * Se|Nilchral Monuments' infonns us that 
gloves nmed no part of the female dress till after the Re- 
farmation ; I have seen some so late as Anne's time rich- 
ly vrorked and embroidered. 

There must exist in the Dennv fomily some of the 
oldest ^oves extant, as appears by the following glove 



At the sale of the Earl of Arran's goods, April 6th, 
1750, the gloves given bv Henry VIII to Sir Anthony 
Denny were soki for Sw, I7«; those given by James 
I to his son Edward Denny for tU, 4$; the mittens given 
by dneen Elbabeth to Sir Edward Denny's Lady. S5/, 
4s,* all which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny of Ire- 
land, who was descended in a direct line from the ^at Sir 
Anthony Denny, one of the executors of the will oifHenry 

aiLxcs or sAiim. 

When relics of saints were first introduced, the reliqtie- 
mama was universal : they bought and they sold, and, 
fike other collectors, made no scruple to eteal them. It b 
entertaining to observe the sinyilar ardour and grasping 
avidity of some, to enrich theouelves with these religious 
morsds , their little discernment, the curious impositions 
of the vender, and the good faith and sincerity of the pur- 
chaser. The prdate of the place sometimes ordained a 
fiwt to impkre God that they might not be cheated with 
the relics of saints, which he sometimes purchased for the 
hcty benefit of the village or town. 

Uuibert de Nogen wrote a treatise on the rdics of 
Mints ; acknowledging that tha« were many false ones 
as wen as (Use legends, he reprobates the inventors of 
these lying miradei. He wrote hb treatise on the oc- 
casion of •tmthdi our Lord's, by which the laankt of St 



Medard de Soissons pretended to operate — "•■i^t. He 
asserts that thb pretension b as chimerical as that of se- 
veral persons, who believed thev possessed the navel, and 
other parts less decent, oi^— the body of Christ ! 

A monk of Bergsvinck has given a history of the trans- 
lation of Saint Lewin, a virgm and a mar^ : her relies 
were brought firom England to Bergs. He collected with 
religious care the focts firom bis brethren, espedatty from 
the conductor of these relics from England. After die 
history of the translation, and a panesyric of the aaiirt, 
he relates the miracles performed m Fjanders since the 
arrival of her relics. The prevailing pafmon of the times 
to possess firagmentsof saints b well nUrked, when the an- 
ther particuiarbes with a certain oomphcenqr •!! the 
knavuh modes thev used to cany off those in question. 
None then objected to thb sort of r obbe r y ; because die 
gratification of the reigning passion had made it 
while to supply the demanL 

A monk oi* Uluny has given a history of the tran___ 
of the body of St Indalece, one of the earhest Spaanh 
bishops; written by order of the abbot of St Juan de b 
Peana. He protests he advances nothing but &cts ; hav- 
ing himself seen, or learnt from other witneasea, all be re- 
lates. It was not difficult for him to be well informed, amos 
it was to the monastery of St Joan de la PiHma that the 
holy rdics were transported, uxl those who bro ught them 
were two monks of that house. He has anthenticaled hb 
minute detail ofdrcumstancesbygiving the names of per- 
sons and places. Hb account was written for the great 
festival immediate^ instituted in honour of tUa traasiatiaB. 
He infonns in or the miraculous manner by which they 
were so fortunate as to discover the body of thb bbhop. 
and the different plans they concerted to cany it ofl. 
He gives the itineraryof the two monks who a 
the holy remains. They were not a fittle 
their tong journey by visions and miracles. 

Anotherhaa written a history of what he caDslhaL_.. 
tion of the relics ofSaint Macean to the monasteiy of 1^1^ 
magne. T'nmalation b in tact only a softened exnreasioa 
for the robbery of the relics of the saint committed bj two 
monks, who carried them off secretly to enrich their moa- 
asterv ; and they did not hesitate at any artifice, or be, to 
comfMete their design. They thought every thing was 

Krmitted to acquire these fragments of mortality^ which 
d now become a branch of commerce. They even le- 
garded their possessors with a hostile eye. Such was the 
religious opinion from the ninth to the twdfth century. 
Our Canute commissioned hb acent at Rome to purchase 
SaiiU AuguaHne'e arm for onehundred talente of sihrer 
and one of gold ! a much larger sum, observes Granger, 
than the finest statue of antiquity wouM have then sold 
for. 

Another monk describes a strange act of devolian at- 
tested by several contemporary writers. When the saints 
did not rndily comply with the prayers of then votaries, 
they fiogged their relics with rods, in a spirit of impa- 
tience which they conceived was proper to make then 
bend into conwliance. 

Theofroy, abbot of Eptemac, to raise our admiration, 
relates the daily miracles performed by the relics of saints, 
their ashes, their cloches, or other moital spoils, and even 
by the instrumenu of their martyrdom, fie iaveig|» 
against that luxury of ornaments which was indulged un- 
der a religious pretext : * It b not to be suppoeeduiat the 
sainte are desirous of such a profusion of goki and ailvtr. 
They wish not that we should raise to them such magnifi- 
cent churches, to exhibit that ingemons orda* of pilars 
which shine with goM : nor those nch ceilings, nor those 
altars sparkling with jeweb. They desire not the purple 
parchineni of price tor their writings, the liqmd gold to 
embellish the letters, nor the precious stones to decorate 
their covers ; while you have such little care for the nun- 
bters of the altar.' The pious writer has not forgotten 
himeelf in thb partnership-account with the tainte. 

The Roman church not being able to deny, says Bayle, 
chat there have been false relics, which have operated mir^ 
acles, they reply, that the sood intentions of those be- 
lievers who have recourse to Uiem obtained from God thb 
reward for their good faith ! In the same spirit, when it 
was shown that two or three bodies of the same — Wt* ^^e 
said to erist in different places, and, that therefore they 
all couki not be authentic; it was answered, that they 
were all genuine ! for God had multiplied and miracoloBsly 
reproduced them for the comfort of the foithfnl ! A car»- 
001 ipecim«« of the iatobrance of good 
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When the Refermation wai ipretd in Lithuania, Prince 
Radxivil was so affected by it, that he went in person to 
pay the pope all possible honours. His holiness on this 
occasion presented him with a precious box of relics. The 
prince having returned home, some monks entreated per- 
mission to try the effect of thrae relics on the dttmoniac, 
who had hitherto resisted every kind of exorcism. They 
were brought into the church with solemn pomp, and de- 
posited on the altar, accompanied by an iiuiumerable 
crowd. Afler the usual conjurations, which were unsuc- 
cessful, they applied the relics. The demoniac instantly 
recovered. The people called out a miracie! and the 
prince, lifting his nanus and eyes to heaven, felt his faith 
confirmed. In this transport of pious joy, he observed 
that a young gentleman who was keeper of this treasure 
of relics, smiled, and by his motions ridicule the miracle. 
The prince, indignantly, took our young keeper of the re- 
lics to task ; who, on promise of pardon, gave the follow- 
ing jecreC inUUigtnce concerning them. In travelling 
frmn Rome he had lost the box of relics ; and not daring 
to mention it, he had procured a similar one, which he had 
filled with the small bones of don and cats, and other tri- 
lles similar to what were lost. He hoped he might be for- 
given for smiling, when he found that such a c^lection of 
niblMsh was idolized with such pomp, and had even the 
iriitue of expelling demons. It was by the assistance of 
this box that the prince discovered the gross impositions of 
the monks and the demoniacs, and Radzivil afterwards be- 
came a zealous Lutheran. 

The Elector Frederic, sumaroed the toise, was an inde- 
fiitigable collector of relics. After his death, one of the 
monks employed by him, solicited payment for several 
pareela he had purchased for our imse elector ; but the 
times had changed ! He was advised to give over this 
bosineMi ; the relics for which he desired payment they 
were willing to return : that the price had fallen consider- 
ably since the reformation of Luther ; and that they 
womd be more esteemed, and find a beUer markH in Italy 
than in Germany! 

Stephens, in nis Trait6 preparatif a PAnologie pour 
Horooote, c. 39, says, * A monk of St. Anthony having 
been af Jerusalem, saw there several relics, among which 
were a bit of the finger of the Holy Ghost, as sound and 
•ntira as it had ever been ; the snout of the seraphim that 
appeared to St. Francis ; one of the nails of a clierubim ; 
one of the ribs of the verbum earo factum (the word made 
fssh :) aome rays of the star which appeared to the three 
Innga m the east ; a vial of St Michael's sweat when he 
wasfi(^ting against the devil ; a hem of Joseph's garment, 
wUeb be wore when he cleaved wood, &c r all of which 
tUnga. observes our treasurer of relics, I have brought 
vary o^voatly with me home. Our Henry III, who was 
deemy tainted with the superstition of the age, summoned 
d tne great in the kingdom to meet in London. This 
ions excited the most general curiositv, and multi- 
appeared. The king then acquainted them that the 
master of the Knights Templars had sent him a 
pknl containing o email portion of the preeioue blood of 
Cftriif which he had shed upon the troee ! and atteeted to 
it gmmme by the seals of the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
odMfi. He commanded a procession the following day, 
and tbo historian adds, that though the road between St. 
PanPs and Westminister abbey was very deep and miry, 
tba Imif kept his eyes constantly fixed on the phial. Two 
monks received it, and deposited the phial in the abbey, 
* wbidi made all Englana shine with glory, dedicating it to 
God, and St. Edward.* 

Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIII, notices the 
grm^fiU of the price of relies at the dissolution of the mon- 
astenea. ' The respect given to relics, and some pre- 
tanded miracles, fell ; insomuch, as I find by our records, 
dmt a pises of St. Andrew' sjingerj (covered only with sn 
conee of silver,) being laid to pledge by a monastery 
lor forty poirnds. was Idfl unredeemed at the dissolution of 
Ibe boine ; the king's commissioners, who upon sun'ender 
«f any foimdation undertook to pay the debts, refusing to 
racom the nrice again.* That is, they did not choose to 
Topny tbeyorty pmmdif to receive apiece of Vu finger of 
Si* Jvidrew, 
About this tnne the property of relics suddenly sunk to a 
babble; for snortJy after the artifice of the 



Rood of Grace, at Boxley in Kent, was fully opened to 
tbo ayas of the populace ; and a far-ifamed relic at Hales in 
GHoneasterahve, of the blood of Christy was at the same 
w aibihitad. It was showed b a phial, and it was bo- 
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lieved that none could see it who were in mortal sin ; and 
after many trials usually repeated to the same person, tba 
deluded pilgrims at length went away fully satisfied. This 
relic was the blood of a dudcj renewed every week, uxl 
put in a phial ; one side was opaque, and the other frons* 
parent ; the monk turned either side to the polgrim as 'ha 
thought proper. The success of the pilgrim depended on 
the generous oblations he made ; those who were scanty 
in their offerings were the longest to get a sight of the 
blood : when a man was in despair, he usualfy became 
more generous ! 

PSRPETT7AL LAMPS OF THE AITCIEim. 

No. 379 of the Spectator, relates an anecdote of one 
having opened the sepulchre of the famous Rosicrucius. 
There he discovered a lamp burning, which a statue of 
clock-work struck into pieces. Hence the disciples of this 
visionary said, that he made use of this method to show 
* that he had re-invented the ever burning lamps of the 
ancients. 

Many writers have made mention of these wonderful 
lamps ; Marville appears to give a satisfactory account of 
the nature of these names. 

It has happened frequently, that inquisitive men, exa- 
mining with a flambeau ancient sepulchres which had been 
just opened, the fat and gross vapours, engendered by the 
corruption of dead bodies, kinaled as the flambeau ap- 
proached them, to the great astonishment of the specta- 
tors, who frequently cried out a miracle ! This sudden in- 
flammation, although very natural, has given room to be- 
lieve that these flames proceeded from perpetual lamp*, 
which some have thought were placed in the tombs of tho 
ancients, and which, uiey said, were extinguished at ttie 
moment these tombs opened, and were penetrated by tha 
exterior air. 

The accounti of the perpetual lamps, which andent 
writers give, has occasioned several mgenious men to 
search after their composition. Licetus, who possessed 
more erudition than love of truth, has given two receipts 
for making this eternal fire by a peparation of certain 
minerals. An opinion in vogue amongst those who are 
pleased with the wonderful, or who only examine tlungs 
superficially. More credible writen maintain, tfiat it la 
impossible to make lamps perpetually burning, and an oil 
at once inflammable and inconsumable ; but Boyle^ as- 
sisted by several experiments made on the air-pump, round 
that those lights,which have been viewed in opemng tombs, 
proceeded from the collision of fresh air. This reasonable 
observation conciliates all, and does not compel us to deny 
the accounts. 

The story of the lamp of Rosicrucius, even if it ever 
had the slightest foundation, only owes its origin to the 
spirit of party, which at the time would have persuaded 
the world, that Rosicrucius had at last discovered some- 
thing; but there is nothing certain in this amusing inven- 
tion. 

The reason adduced by Marville is satisfactory for his 
day ; and for the opening of sepulchres with flambeaux. 
But it was reserved for the modem discoveries made in 
natural philosophy, as well as those in chemistry, to provo 
that air was not only necessary for a medium to the exis- 
tence of the flame, wUch indeeid the air-pump had already 
shown ; but also as a constituent part of the inflammationy 
and without which a body otherwise very inflammable in 
all its parts, cannot however bum but in its superficas, 
which alone is in contact with the ambient air. 

VATUBAL PEODUCTXOirS EZSEMBLXITS ABTirXCIAL COM* 

POSITION. 

Some stones are preserved by the curious, for represent- 
ing distinctly figures traced by nature alone, and without 
the aid of art. 

Pliny mentions an agate, in which appeared, formed by 
the hand of nature, Apollo amidst the nme Mtises holding 
a harp. Maiolus assures us, that at Venice another is 
seen, m whicn is naturally formed the perfect figure of a 
man. At Pisa, in the church of St Jonn, there is a simi- 
lar natural production, which represents an old hermit in 
a desert seated by the side of a stream, and who holds fai 
his hands a small bell, as St Anthony is commonly painted. 
In the temple of St Sophia, at Gonstanthiople, there was 
formerly on a white marble the image of St Johii the Bap* 
tist covered with the skin of a camel, with thb onhr im^M-. 
fection, that nature had fiv«iihiQL\.«miaVa%, I^XvAM^nra^ 
in the Chuxch fA Bl Vim, % cmdA^avt '« iMOk^iBi ^ ^ao^ 
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l*bej found in Italy a marble, in which a cnici6z 
was 10 elaborately finished, that there appeared the naila, 
dia dropa of blood, and the woondfl, as perfectW as the 
most excellent painter could have performed. At SneiU 
barf , in Germany, they found in a mine a certain roufh 
netal, on which waa teen the figure of a man, who car- 
ried a child on his back. In Provence they found in a 
nine, a qoanti^ of natural figures of birds, trees, rats, and 
serpents ; and m some places of the western parts of Tar- 
tary, are seen on dirers rocks, the figures of camels, hor- 
ses, and sheep. PanciroUus, in his Lost Antiquities, 
attests, that in a church at Rome, a marble perfectly re- 
presented a priest celebrating mass, and rausing the host. 
Fanl III conceiving that art had been used, scraped the 
mrble to discover whether any painting had been employ- 
sd : but nothing of the kind was di^vered. * I have 
see n ,* writes a friend, * many of these curiosities. They 
ate ahoa^t helped cmt by art. In my father's house was 
a gray marMe chimney-piece, which abounded in portraits, 
hadscapes, &c, the greatest part of which was made by 
myself.* My learned friend, the Rev. Stephen Weston, 
posse ss es a very large collection, many certainly untouch- 
«d by art. One stone appears bke a perfect cameo of a 
Minerva's head ; another shows an old man's head, beau- 
tiful as if the hand of Raphael had desired it. Both 
these stones are transparent. Some exhibit portraits. 

There is preserved in the British Museum, a black 
stone, on which nature has sketched a resemblance of the 
portrait of Chaucer. Stones of this kind, possessing a 
sufficient degree of reaemblance, are rare ; but art appears 
Dot to have been used. Even in plants, we find this sort 
of resemblance. There is a species (rf'the orchis found in 
the mountainous parts of Lincolnshire, Kent. &c. Na- 
ture has formed a bee, apparently feeding in the breast of 
the flower, with so much exactness, that it is impossible 
at a very small distance to distinguish the imposition. 
Hence the plant derives its name, and is called tne J?ee- 
Jkmer, I«anghome elegantly notices its appearance : 

fSee on that tlowret*s velvet breast, 

How close the busy vagrant lies ! 
His thin- wrought plume, his downy breast, 

Th* ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 

* Perhaps his fragrant load maj bind 

His limbs ;— we'll set the captive free — 
I souffht the living bee to find, 
And found the piaure of a bee.* 

The late Mr Jackson of Exeter wrote to me on this 
sabject : * This orchis is common near our seacoasts ; but 
instead of being exactly like a bee, it is not like it at aU. 
It has a genenu resemblance to a^j/, and by the help of 
imagination, may be supposed to be a fly pitched upon the 
flower. The mandrake very frequently has a forked root, 
which mav be fancied to resemble thighs and legs. I have 
Bsen it helped out with nails on the toes.' 

An ingenious botanist, a stranger to me, after reading 
fBbim article, was so kind as to send me specimens of the 
fy oe^tuMf mkryt mutciferaf and of the bee orchis, ophys 

Zifera, Their resemblance to these insects when m full 
wer ii the most perfect conceivable ; they are distinct 
plants. The poetical eve <^Lanebome was equally cor- 
rect and fanciful ; and tnat too of Jackson, who differed so 
positively. Many controversies have been carried on, 
from a want of a little more knowledge ; like that of the 
BEE arehM and ths fly orchis ; both parties prove to be 
right. 

Another enrioos specimen of the playful operations of 
■ature is the mandrake ; a plant indeed, when it ii bare of 
laaves, perfectly resembling that of the human form. The 
ginseng tree is noticed for the same appearance. This 
object the same poet has noticed : 

* Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 

His human feet, his human hands ; 
Ofl, as his shapelj form he rears, 
Aghast the frighted ploughman stands.* 

He closes this beautiful fable with the following stanza, 
wot imapposite to the curious subject of this articfe ; 

* Helvetia's rocks, Sabrlna's waves, 

still many a shlniof; pebble bear : 
Where nature's itadious hand engraves 
The psrlea form, and leaves it there.' 

TUB POETICAL OAmLAVD OF JULIA. 

Host ho gifsQ a dttnuEf dsscnptioa of a p rste t 
'"d^h^mkfnttabmmimnm; a gift which nmiBMhM 



seldom equalled for its gallantry, ingenuity, and monhj. 
It was called the Garland of Julia. To uMtorstand ihs 
nature of this gifl, it will be necessary to grrs ths htslsry 
of the parties. 

The beautiful Julia d'Angennes was in the flowsr of 
her youth and fame, when the celebrated Gnstavos, 
of Sweden, was making war in Germany with the 
splendid success. Julia expressed her warm admiratiiai 
of this hero. She had his p<»trait placed on her toileCis, 
and took pleasure in declaring that she would have no 
other lover than Gustavus. The Duke de Montaosisr 
was, however, her avowed and ardent admirer. A short 
time after the death of Gustavus, he sent her, as a new- 
year's gift, the Poetical GarUmd, of which the IbUowing is 
a description. 

The most beautiful flowers were painted in m i uiatu is 
by an eminent artist, one Robert, on pieces of veUiun, sK 
of an equal size. Under every flower a sufficient 
was left open for a madrigal on the subject of that 
there painted. The duke solicited the wits of the tisss to 
assist in the composition of these little poems, reservii^ a 
considerable number for the effusions of his own amomss 
muse. Under every flower he had its madrigal written by 
a penman, N du Jarry, who was celebrated lor beauti fi il 
writing. It is decorated by a frontispiece, which reprs- 
sents a splendid garland composed of these twenty-aiss 
flowers ; and on turning the page a Cupid is p^JHtj, 
These were magnificently bound, and inclosed m a bag 
of rich Spanish leather. This gift, when Julia awoke os 
new-year's day, she found lying on her toilette ; it was 
one quite to her taste, and succ^sful to the donor's hopes. 

Of^this Poetical Garland, thus formed by the hawls of 
Wit and Love, Huet says, * As I had long heard of it, 
I frequently expressed a wish to see it : at length the 
duchess ot Uzez gratified me with the si^ht. She ~ 
ed me in her cabinet one afternoon with thu garland; 
then went to the queen, and at the close of the sv< 
liberated me. I never passed a more agreeable aftsnNton? 

One of the prettiest inscriptions of these flowers m ths 
following, c<Nnpo8ed for 

THE nOLET. 

Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon sejonr, 
Franche d'ambition, je roe cache sous Pherbe ; 
Mais, si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour» 
La plus humble des flours, sera la plus superbe. 

Modest my colour, modest is my place, 
Pleased in the crass my lowly form to hide ; 
But mid jour tresses might I wind with prace, 
The humblest flower would feel the loftiest pride. 



The following is some additional information 
< the Poetical Garland of Julia.' 

At the sale of the library of the Duke de la ValUere, in 
1784, among its numerous literary curiosities this garland 
appeared. It was actually sold for the extravagant sum 
ol 14,510 livres! though in 1770 at Gaignat's sale, it only 
cost 780 livres. It is described, * a manuscript oo vcQibb, 
composed of twenty-nine flowers painted by one Robert. 
under which are inserted madrigals by various authors. 
But the Abbe Rive, the superintendant of the VwX&ero 
Ubrary, published in 1779 an inflammatory notice of this 
garland ; and as he and the duke had the art of apprecia- 
ting, and it has been said making spurious literary curiosi- 
ties, this notice was no doubt the occasion of the "»■"'»?**' 
price. 

In the revolution of France, this literary curiosity fbmd 
its passage into this country. A bookseller offered it for 
sale at the enormous price of 600^. sterling ! No curious 
collector has been discovered to have purchased this 
unique ; which is most remarkable for the extreme fbOy of 
the purchaser who gave the 14,510 Uvres for poetry and 
painting not alwavs exouisite. The history of the gar- 
land of Julia is a child's lesson for certain rash and inex- 
perienced collectors, who may here 

* Loam to do well by others harm.* 

TEAOIC ACTORS. 

Montflenry, a French player, was one of the greatest 
afctors of his time for characters highly tragic. He died of 
the violent efforts he made in representing Orestes in the 
Andromache c^ Racine. The author of the * Pamasss 
reform^' makes him thus express himself in the shades. 
There is sooMthiog eitrsmely droU in his lamsBtatms, 
with a ssvsre raiUerir OB the iaeoofsasiiosi to whkh «ra- 
gie adora are so lime. 
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* Ab ! how lincerely do I wish that tragediot had never 
been invented ! I might then have been yet in a etate 
ca{>ablo of appearing on the stage ; and if I should not 
have attained the glory of sustaining sublime characters, I 
should at least have trifled aereeably, and have worked 
off my spleen in laughing! I have wasted my lungs in 
the violent emotions of jealousy, love, and ambition. A 
thousand times have I been obliged to force myself to re- 
present more passions than Le Brun ever painted or con- 
ceived. I saw myself frequently obliged to dart terrible 
glances ; to roll my eyes furiously in my head, like a man 
insane ; to frighten others by extravagant grimaces ; to 
imprint on my countenance the redness of indignation and 
hatred ; to make the paleness of fear and surprise succeed 
each other by turns ; to express the transports of rage 
and despair ; to cry out like a demoniac ; and consequent- 
ly to strain all the parts of my body to render them fitter 
to accompany these difi*erent impressions. The man then 
who would know of what I died, let him not ask if it were 
of the fever, the dropsy, or the gout ; but let him know 
that it was of the Andronutche P 

The Jesuit Rapin informs us, that when Mondory acted 
Herod in the Myriamne of Tristan, the spectators quitted 
the theatre mournful and thoughtful ; so tenderly were 
they penetrated with the sorrows of the unfortunate he- 
roine. In this melancholy pleasure, he says, we have a 
rude picture of the strong impressions which were made 
bj the Grecian tragedians. Mondory indeed felt so 
powerfully the character he assumed, that it cost him his 

Some readers wUI recollect the death of Bond, who felt 
to •aquisitely the character of Lusignan in Zara, which 
be penonatea when an old man, that Zara, when she ad- 
drencd him, found him <Uad in his chair ! 

The assumption of a variety of characters, by a person 
of UTttable and delicate nerves, has oden a tragical effect 
on die mental faculties. We might draw up a list of ac- 
ton, >vho have fallen martyrs to their tragic characters. 
Several have died on the stage, and, like Palmer, usually 
in the midst of s<Mne agitated appeal to the feelings. 

Baron, who was the French Grarrick, had a most eleva- 
ted notion of his profession ; he used to say, that tragic 
actors should be nursed on the lap of Clueend ! Nor was 
bis vamty inferior to his enthusiasm for his profession ; for, 
according to him, the world might see once in a century 
a Cosor, but that it required a thousand years to produce 
KBearonI A variety oi anecdotes testify the admirable 
talents he displayed. Whenever he meant to compliment 
the talents or merit of distinguished characters, he always 
delivered in a pointed manner the striking passages of the 
play, fixing his eye on them. An observation of his re- 
electing actors is nor less applicable to poets and to paint- 
ers. * Rules,* said this sublime actor, * may teach us not 
to raise the arms above the head ; but if passion carries 
tikem, it will be well done ; passion knows more than art.* 
Betterton, although his countenance was ruddy and 
lancuine, when he performed Hamlet, at the appearance 
«f tbe l^ost, through the violent and sudden emotion of 
imazeraent and horror in the presence of his father's 
spectre, instantly turned as white as his neckloth, while 
km wh<^ body seemed to be affected with a strong tre- 
mor : bad his father's apparition actually risen before him, 
be could not have been seized with more real agonies. 
Xfai» otnick the spectators so forcibly, that they felt a shud- 
^eiinc in their veins, and participated in the astonishment 
%iid die horror so apparent in the actor. Davies in his 
Orammtic Miscellanies records this fact ; and in the Ri- 
^faardbKMiiana, we find that the first time Booth attempted 
Mm fhost when Betterton acted Hamlet, that actor's look 
%1 hun struck him with such horror that he became dis- 
to that degree, he could not speak his part, 
no want of evidence of the force of the ideal 
in this marvellous acting : these facts might de* 
^crve aphilosophical investigation. 

Le Kain, the French actor, who retired from the Pari- 
stAge, covered with glory and gold, was one day con- 




kind of reward is always disputed by many, and you 

yoorselTes woukl not allow it, were I to assume it. As to 

tbe monej, I have not so much reason to be satisfied ; at 

4m IiaB«n theatre their share is &r more considerable than 

«Mo; no Mior there may get twenly to twenty^ve thoo- 

madfmm, and my ilitre uaouDtt Mt the most to ten or 



twelve thousand.' *How! the devil I' exdaimed anide 
chevalier of the order of St Louis, who was presrai, 9 
* How the devil ! a vile stroller is not onitent with twelve 
thousand livres annually, and I, who am in the kioE^s sei^ 
vice, who sleep upon a cannon and lansh my bloodtbr nqr 
country, I mui^t consider myself as fortunate in having c^ 
tained a pension of one thousand livres.' * And do yoQ 
account as nothing. Sir, the Uberty of addressing me thus 9* 
replied Le Kain, with all the sublimity and conciseness of 
an irritated Orosmane. 

The memoirs of Madlle Clairon display her exalted fe^ 
ing of the character of a sublime actress ; she was of opi- 
nion, that in common life the truly sublime actor shoidd be 
a hero, or heroine off the stage. * If I am only a ndgar and 
ordinary woman during twenly hours of the day, whaterer 
effort I may make, I shall only he an ordinanr end vidgar 
woman in Agrippina, or Semuranus, during toe remaining 
four.' In society she was nicknamed the Q,ueen of Car- 
thage, from her admirable personification of Dido in a trft> 
gedy of that name. 

JOCULAR PREACHERS. 

These preachers, whose works are exeesshrelT nre, 
form a race unknown to the general reader. I shall riMtdl 
the characters of these pious buffoons, before I intrnfaioe 
them to his acauaintance. They, as it has been iaid of 
Sterne, seemed to have wished, every now and then to 
have thrown their wigs into the faces ol their auditors. 

These preachers nourished in the fourteenth, fifteentb« 
and sixteenth centuries ; we are therefore to attnbute their 
extravagant mixture of grave admonition widi facetioas i^ 
lustration, comic tales which have been oocasionsllj adopl- 
ed by the most licentious writers, and minute and mkf 
descriptions, to the great simplicity of the times, when mt 
grossest indecency was never omcealed aider a gsntle 
periphrasis, but every thmg was called by its name. All 
this was enforced by the most daring personalities, and 
Beas<»ied by those temporary allusions' which neither spar- 
ed nor feared even the throne. These indent seim o ns 
therefore are singularly precious, to those vdiose inquiBtive 
pleasures are gratified by tracing the moniMrf oTibnner 
ages. When Henry Stephens, m his apology lor Hsio- 
dotus, describes the irregularities of the age. and the mi- 
nulias of national manners, he effects this auefly by ex- 
tracts from these sermons. Their wit is not always the 
brightest, nor their satire the most poignant; but tfelere is 
always that prevailing noioef^ of the age ; ronnin|[ throngli 
their rude eloquence, which interests the reflectms mind. 
In a word, these sermons were addressed to themultitnde; 
and therefore they show good sense and absordi^, fanqr 
and puerility; satire and insipidity; extravagance nnd 
truth. 

Oliver Maillard, a famous cordelier, died in 150S. This 
preacher having pointed some keen traits in his sermons 
at Louis XI, the irritated monarch had our cordelier in- 
formed that be would throw him into the river. He re- 
plied undaunted, and not forgetting his satire : * The kinf 
may do as he chooses ; but tell him that I shall sooner get 
to paradise by water, than he will arrive bj all his post 
horses.' He alluded to travellingby post, which this mo- 
narch had lately introduced into France. This boM in- 
swer, it is said, intimidated Louis ; it is certain thtt Mail- 
lard continued as courageous and satirical as ever fai his 
pulpit. 

The following extracts are descriptive of the nuumsn 
of the times. 

In attacking rapine and robbeiy, under the fint bead be 
describes a kind of usury, which was practised in the 6§ja 
of Ben Jonson, and I am told in the present, as well as m 
the times of Maillard. < This.' lays he, < u called a pal- 
liated usury. It is thus. When a person is in want of 
money, he goes to a treasurer (a kind of banker or meiw 
chant,) on whom he has an order for 1000 crowns ; the 
treasurer tells him that he will pay him in a fortnight^ time, 
when he is to receive the mooev. The poor man cannot 
wait. Our good treasurer tells him, I will give yon half in 
money and half m goods. So he passes hb goods that are 
worth 100 crowns Tor 200.' He tben touches on the bribes 
which these treasurers and clerks in office took, e ia ai iif 
themselves by allepng *the little pay they oibsrwist re» 
ceived. All these practices be ssnt to ths devils V srisa 

Maillurd, ' - • 

finr jfOMsJl 
have rick 
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bMbuid, Im mutt firat make a pre«ent to the wife nf tome 
fina gowB, or girdle, or ring. Uyou ladie« and gentlemen 
wbo are battenin|[ on joor pleasures, and wear scarlet 
ftetliet, I beliere if jrou were closely put in a good press, 
we shoald see the Mood of the pocMr gush out, with which 
jume scarlet is dyed.* 

MaiUard notices the following carious particulars of the 
■Mide of dWafm^ in trade in his times. 

He is Tiolent against the apothecaries for their cheats. 
Thej mix ginger with cinnamon, which they sell for real 
spiees ; the? pat their hags of ginger, pepper, saffron, cin- 
Bamoo, ana other drugs in damp cellars, that they may 
weigh hearier ; they mix oil with safiron to give it a co- 
loor, and to make it weightier. He does not forget those 
traxfeemea who put water in their wool, and mobten their 
cioth that it may stretch ; tarem-keepers, who sophisticate 
uid mingle wines : to the Tory butchers who blow up their 
Beat, and who mix hog's lard with the fat of their meat. 
He terribly declaims against those who buy with a great 
allowance of measure and weight, and then sell with a 
■man measure and weight; and curses those who, when 
they weigh, press the scales down with their finger. But 
it is time to conclude with master Oliver ! His catalogue 
it, however, by no means exhausted ; and it may not be 
■miss to observe, that the present age have retained every 
one of the sins which are here alleeed. 

The following extracts are from Menot's sermons, which 
■re written like Maillard's, in a barbarous Latin mixed 
with old French. 

Michael MenoC died in 1518. I think he has more wit 
than MaiUard, and occasionally displays a brilliant imagi- 
nation ; with the same singular mixture of grave declama« 
tioD and fiudcal absurdities. He is called in the title-page 
the goiden-tongved. It runs thus, PrrdicatoriM qui Hngia 
wata, sua fcatpcifals mmeupattu ettf Sermonea quadragt' 
■Bis^fi, ab ipto oHm Twnda dedamati. PariMy 1525, 8vo. 

When he compares the church with a vine, he ssyv, 

* There were once some Britons and Englishmen who 
wwdd hav« carried away all France into their country, be- 
o u se they found our wme better than their beer ; but as 
they wdl knew that they could not alwsjrs remain in France, 

carry away France into their country, they would at 
camr with them several stocks of vines ; they planted 
I in Enf^nd ; but these stocks soon degenerated, be- 
B the soil was not adapted to them.* Notwithstand- 
ing what Menot said in 1500, and that we have tried so 
«nra, we are still flattering ourselves that if we plant vine- 
yards we Biay have Engtuh wine. 

The following beautiful figure describe<t those who live 
M^ectfttl of tlMir aged parents, who had cherished them 
■ito prosperitv. ' See the trees flourish and recover their 
leaves ; it it their root that has produced all ; but when the 
kraaches are loaded with flowers and with fruits, they 
yiekl nothing to the root. This is an image of those child- 
fen who prefer their own amusements, and to game aw^y 
their Ibrtuaes, than to give to their dd parents the cares 
which they want.' 

He aoquaints us with the following circumstances of the 
immorality of that age. Who has not got a mistrei^s be- 
■idet hit wife ? The poor wife eats the fi'uit of bitterness, 
■ad even makes the bed for the mistress.' Oaths were 
BOC un f as h iona b le in his day. * Since the world has been 
world, this crime was never greater. There were once 
pillories for these swearers ; but now this crime is so com- 
BOIL that the chikl of five years can swear ; and even the 
oU ooCard of eighty, who has only two teeth remaining can 
iiiic oat an oau !** 

On the power of the fair sex of his day, he observes, 

* A hJSbitf says my sew studies ; he must have a bishop- 
lick, oranal»eyof600 livres. Then he will have dogs, 
Inrtes, and mistreates, like others. Another says, I will 
iMLve my ton placed at coort, and have many honourable 
^ignitiea. To succeed well, both emplov the mediation of 
womeB ; unhappily the church and the law are entirely at 
their dinotal. We have artful Delilahs who shear us 
doae. For twelve crowns and an ell of velvet given to a 
wooum, you gain tho worst law-suit, and best living.' 

^ In his last sermon. Menot recapitulates the various to- 
|aet he had toachea oo durin|[ Lent. This extract will 
IvsMBt a curious pictore, and nmpress the mind vrith a just 
aotioii of the vwtatile talents of these preachers. 

I have told eef/ssioitfct how they should conduct them- 
flahrsa; not thatthey are ignorant of their dutiet; bat I 
■Mil avar rapaat to airia, not to adTer thamahrea to ha 
I htsn toU dMaa aodariytica thct tfaay 



should imitate the lark ; if she has a grain she does 
remain idle, but feeb her pleasure in singing, and m aiaa« 
ing always is ascending towards heaven. So they riioald 
not a mass ; but elevate the hearts of all to God ; and not 
do as the frogs who are crying out day and night,and think 
they have a fine throat,but always remsin fbed inthoauid. 
< I have toM the men of the law that they should have 
the qualities of the eagle. The first is, that this bird when 
it flies fixes its eye on the sun ; so all judges, counsellon, 



and attorneys, in 



anting, and signing, should at* 



iudgiiig, wr _ _ 

ways have God before their eyes. And secondly, this 
bird is never greedy ; it willingly shares its prey with oth- 
ers : so all lawyers, who are nch in crowns siner havii^ 
had their bills paid, should distribute some to the poor, 
particularly when they are conscious that their monsy 
arises from their prev. 

* I have spoken ofl he marria^sfofe, but all that I hava 
said has been disregarded. See those wretchea iHw 
break the hymeneal chains, and abandon their wives! 
they pass their holidays out of their parishes, because if 
they remained at home they must have joined their wives 
at church ; they like their prostitutes better ; and it vriU be 
so every day in the year ! I would as well dine with a 
Jew or a heretic, as with them. What an infected place 
is this ! Mistress Lubricity has taken possession en* the 
whole city ; look in every comer and you ikiU be convinced. 

' For you married women ! If you have heard the 
nightingale's song, you must know that she sings during 
three months, and that she is silent when she has yoong 
ones. So there is a time in which you may sing and take 
your pleasures in the marriage state, and another lo 
watch your children. Don't damn yourselves for them; 
and remember it would be better to see them drowned than 
damned.' 

* As to vridowMy I observe, that the turtle withdraws and 
sighs in the woods, whenever she has lost her companiaa; 
so must they retire into the wood of the croea, and hav- 
ing lost their temporal husband, take no other but Jeans 
Christ. 

< And to close all, I have toM girU that they moat fly 
from the company of men, and not permit theaaa to em- 
brace, nor even touch thi'm. Look cm the roee, it hat a 
delightful odour ; it embalms the place in which it it placed ; 
but if you grasp it underneath, it wiD prick you till the 
blood issues. The beauty of the rose is the beauty of the 
girl. The beauty and perfume of the first invite to smdl 
and to handle it, but when it is touched underneath it 

E ricks sharply ; the beauty of the girl likewise invites the 
and : but you, my young ladies! vou must never sufler 
this, for I tell you that every man wLo does this, designs to 
make you harlots.' 

These ample extracts will, I hope, convey the same 
pleasure to the reader, which I have received by collectiog 
them from their scarce originals, little known even to the 
curious. Menot, it cannot be denied, displays a poetic 
imagination, and a fertility of conception, wKich distin- 
guishes him aroong his nvaJs. The same taste and popu- 
lar manner came into our rountry, and were suited to the 
simplicity of the age. In 1527, our Bishop Latimer 
preached a sermon, in which he expresses himself thus ;— > 
* Now ye have heard what I meant by this JhrH eanf, 
and how ye ought to vlai/. I purpose again to deal unto 
you another card of tne $nme mil ; for they be of so nigh 
affinity, that one cannot be veil played without the other.* 
It is curious to observe about a century afterwards, as 
Fuller informs us, that when a country clergyman imita- 
ted these familiar allusions, the taste of the congregation 
had so changed, that he was interrupted by pealt of 
laughter ! 

Even in more modem times have Menot and MaiUard 
found an imitator in little Father Andr^, as well as others. 
His character has been variously drawn. He is by some 
represented as a kind of buflbon'in the pulpit : but others 
more judiciously observe, that he only indulged his natu- 
ral genius, and uttered humorous and lively things, as the 
eood father observes himself, to keep the attention of 
his audience awake. He was not alwa3rs laughing. 
< He toU many a bold tntth, says the author of Guerre dea 
Auteurs anciens et modemes, * that sent bishopa to their 
diocesses, and made many a coquette blush. He poaseated 
the art of biting when he smiled ; and more sbly coanbatad 
vice by his ingenious satire than by those vagne apoatro* 
phM, which no one takes to himseu. While ochara ware 
■trainiaf their minds to catch at toblime tbongbta, which 
■0 one imderaUMMl, ha lowarad hittalenta totha nmat ham* 
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ble situationi, and to the minuteat thin^. From them he 
drew his examples and his comparisons ; and the one and 
the other never failed of success.* Marville says, that 
* his expressions were full of shrewd simplicity. He made 
very free use of the most popular proverbs. His compa- 
risons and fibres were always borrowed from the most 
lamiliar and lowest things.' To ridicule effectually the 
reigning vicek, he willmgly employed quirks or puns ra- 
ther than sublime thoughts, and he was Iitile solicitous of 
his choice of expression. Gasparo Gozzi, in Italy had 
the same power in drawing unexpected inferences from 
vulgar and familiar occurrences. It was by this art 
Whitfield obtained so many followers. In Piozzi^s British 
Svnonymies, Vol. II, p. 305, we have an instance of Goz- 
xi 8 manner. In the time of Charies II it became fashion- 
able to introduce humour into sermons. Sterne seems to 
have revived it in his sermons : South's sparkle perpelu- 
mllj with wit and pun. 

Far different, however, are the characters of the sublime 
preachers, of whom the French have preserved the follow- 
ing descriptions. 

iVe have not any more, Bourdaloue, La Rue, and Mas- 
sillon; but the idea which still exists of their manner of ad- 
dressing their auditors, may serve instead of lessons. 
Each bad his own peculiar mode, always adapted to place, 
time, circumstance, to their auditors, tneir style, ana their 
subject. 

Bourdaloue, with a collected air, had little action : with 
eyes generally half closed, he penetrated the hearts of the 
people by the sound of a voice uniform and solemn. The 
tone with which a sacred orator pronounced the words, 
TuetUie tnr, * Thou art the man,* in suddenly addressing 
them to one of the kings of France, struck more forcibly 
than their application. Madame De Sevign^ describes 
oar preacher, by saying, * Father Bourdaloue thunders at 
Notre Dame.' 

La Rue appeared with the air of a prophet. His man- 
ner was irresistible, full of fire, intelligence and force. He 
bad strokes perfectly original. Several old men, his con- 
temporaries, still shuddered at the recollection of the ex- 
pression which he employed in an apostrophe to the God of 
vengeance, JEvaginare gtadium tuum. 

The person <^ Massillon is still present to many. It 
seems, say his admirers, that he is yet in the pulpit with 
that air of simplicity, that modest demeanour, those eyes 
humbly declining, those unstudied gestures, that passionate 
tone, that mild countenance of a man penetrated with his 
■abiect, and conveying to the mind the most brilliant light, 
and to the heart the most tender emotions. Baron, the 
Vrmgedian, coming out from one of his sermons, truth forced 
fitnn his lips a confession humiliating to his profession ; 
* My friend,' said he to one of his companions, * this is an 
^ntar ! and we are only actors* 

MASTERLY IMITATORS. 

There have been found occasionally some artists who 
«oiikl so perfectly imitate the spirit, the taste, the charac- 
ter, and the peculiarities of great masters, that they have 
aoc wifrequentiy deceived the most skilful connoisseurs. 
JMichael Angelo sculptored a sleeping Cupid, of which 
Itaving broken off an arm, he buried the same in a place 
"^bere be knew it would soon be found. The critics were 
tired of admiring it, as one of tho most precious re- 

of antiquity. It was sold to the Cardinal of St George, 

Vo whom Micnael Angelo discovered the whole mystery, 
'%y joining to the Cupid the arm which he had reserved. 

An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more singular. This 
sr«at artist painted a Magdalen on a convass fabricated at 
JFlome. A broker, in concert with Mignard, went to the 
Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as a secret that he 
"^vas to receive from Italy a Magdalen of Guido, and his 
^naater-piece. The chevalier caught the bait, begged 
preMreoce, and purchased the picture at a very high 



He wat iaformed he had been imposed upon, and that 
^be Magdalen nas painted by Mignard. Mignard bim- 
^•If eaued the alarm to be given, but the amateur would 
^M>t believe it ; all th^ connoisseurs agreed it was a Guido, 
' the famous Le Brun corroborated this opinion. 
The chevalier came to Mignard ;•— ' Some persons as- 
me that my Magdalen it your work !' — * Mine ! they 
great honour. I am sure Le Brun is not of this 
B.'"-^ Le Bruo swears it can be no other than a Gui* 
Too shaO dina with ma, and meet several of the first 



On the day of meeting, the picture was again more i 
ly mapected. Miguara hinted his doubts whether the 
piece was the work of that great master ; he innmiated 
that it was possible to be deceived ; and added, that if it 
was Guidons, he did not think it in his beat manner.' * It 
is a Guido, sir, and in his very best manner,' replied Le 
Brun with warmth ; and all the critics were unanimoue. 
Mignard then spoke in a firm (one of voice ; * And I, gen- 
tlemen, will wager tl.iee J.undred louis that it is not a 
Guido. The dispute now became violent ; Le Brun waa 
desirous of accepting the wager. In a word, the affair be- 
came such that it could add nothing more to the glory 
of Mignard. * No sir,' replied the latter, * I am too hooMt 
to bet when I am certain to win. Monsieur Le Chevalierf 
this piece cost you SOOO crowns ; the money must be re- 
turned, — tho paintinjE[ is mine,* Le Brun would not believe 
it. * The proof,' Mignard continued, < is easy. On tbia 
canvass, which is a Roman one, was the portrait of a car- 
dinal ; I will show you his cap.' — The chevalier did not 
know which of the rival artists to credit. The propontiea 
alarmed him. * He who painted the picture snail repair 
it,' sud Mignard. He took a pencil dipped in oil, and 
rubbing the hair of the Magdalen discovered dke cap of 
the caniinal. — The honour of the ingenious painter coold 
no longer be disputed; Lebrun vexed, sarcastically es> 
daimed, * Alwavs paint Guido, but never Mignard.' 

There is a collection of engravings by that ingenkKM art* 
ist Bernard Picart, which has been published under the 
title of The Innocent Impoatarn, Picart had long been vet- 
ed at the taste of his day, which ran wholly in favour of 
antiquity, and no one would look at, much less admire, a 
modern master. He published a pretended collection or a 
set of prints, from the designs of the great paiBten, m 
which ne imitated the etchings and engraving* of the vari* 
oua masters, and much were these prints lulmired aa the 
works of Guido, Rembrandt, and others. Having had hie 
joke, they were published under the title of Impoetwrea him 
nocens. The connoisseurs however are strangely divided 
in their opinion of the merit of this collection. GKlpia 
classes these < Innocent Impostors' among the noott enter- 
taining of his works, and is delighted by the happinees with 
which he has outdone in their own excellencies the artiste 
whom he copied : but Strutt, too grave to admit of jokee 
that twitch the connoisseurs, declares that they could 
never have deceived an experienced judge, and reprobatee 
such kinds of ingenuity, played off at the cost of the vea- 
erable brotherhood of the cognescenti ! 

The same thing was however done by Goltzini, who be- 
ing disgusted at the preference given to the woriu of AU 
bert Durer, Lucas ot Leyden, and others of that school, 
and having attempted to introduce a better taste, which 
was not immediately relished, he published what was after- 
wards called his maeUr-pieces. These are sii printB m 
the style of these masters, merely to prove that GoltBM 
could imitate their works, if he thought proper. Die of 
these, the Circumcision, he had painted on soiled V^f^t 
and to ^ve it the brown tint of antiquity, bad careiid^ 
smoked it, by which means it was sold as a curioua per- 
formance, and deceived some of the most capital coonoie- 
seurs of the day, one of whom bought it as one of the fineet 
engravings of Albert Durer. Even Strutt ackaowledgee 
the merit of Goltzius's mcaUr-jneete, 

To these instances of artists I will add others of cele- 
brated authors. Muretus rendered Joseph Scaliger, a great 
stickler for the ancients, highly ridiculous by an arufiee 
which he practised. He sent some verses which he pre- 
tended were copied from an old manuscript. The versee 
were excellent, and Scaliger was credulous. After bavins 
read them, he exclaimed they were adminble, and affirmea 
that they were written by an old comic poet, Trabeus. He 
quoted them in his commentary on Varo d« Rt RuaUca^ 
as one of the most preciouv fragments of antiquity. It 
was then, when he had fixed bis foot firmly in the trap, that 
Muretus informed the world of the little dependence to be 
placed on the critical sagacity of one so prejtidieed hi ^ 
your of the ancients, and who considered his judgment u 
infallible. 

The Abb6 Regneir Desmarais, having written an ode^ 
or, as the Italians call it. Canzone, seat it to the Abb^ 
Strozzi at Florence, who used it to impose on three or four 
academicians of Delia Crusca. He gave out that Leo 
Allatius, librarian of the Vatican, in examiaing carefiuHf 
the Mss of Petrarch preserved there^ had famA >^^^ VM| isa ^ 
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■Atrwirdf the nmilaritj of style wod manner rendered it 
kighij pffobftble. When Stroxxi undeceived the public, it 
■fu cui e d the Abb6 Regnier a place in the academy, as an 
iMMorable testimony <n his ingenuitr. 

P«re Commire, when Louis XIV resohred on the 
OTBtpHUt of HuUand, composed a Latin fable, entitled 
' The Sun and the Frogs,' m which he assumed with such 
leOcity the style and character of Phcdrus, that the 
learned German critic Wolfius was deceived, and inno- 
cently inserted it in his edition of that fabulist. 

Faminius Strada would have deceived most of the cri- 
fics of his age, if he had given as the remains of antiquity 
the different pieces of hutory and poetry which he com- 
poeed on the model of the ancients, in his ProUuione$ 
AeaiUmiem, To preserve probability he might have given 
mA thai be bad drawn them from some old and neglected 
bbtaiy ; he bad then only to have added a good comment* 
aij, !iTiy>'"g to display the conformity oi the style and 
■annwofthese fragments with the works of those authors 
to whom he ascribed them. 

Sigonius was a great master of the style or Cicero, 
and ▼entured to publish a treatise de eonaolatiane^ as a 
eomposition of Cicero recently discovered; many were 
deceived by the counteifeit, which was performed with 
great dexterity, and was long received as genuine ; but be 
could not deceive Lipsius, who, after reading only ten 
Knes, threw it away, exclaiming, * Vah I non ett Cice' 
'» ." The late Mr Burke succeeded more skilfully in 
* "Vindication of Natunl Society,' which for a long 

9 passed as the composition <^ Lord Bolingbroko : so 

perfect is this ingenious imposture of the spirit, manner, 
and course of thiiUung, of the noble author* I believe it 
was written for a wager, and (airly won. 

XDWJLRD THX FOURTH. 

Our Edward the Fourth was a gay and voluptuous 
phnoe ; and probably owed his crown to his handsome- 
MCB, his enormous debts, and passion for the fair sex. 
fie had many Jane Shores. Honest Philip de Comines, 
his contemporary, says, * That what greatly contributed 
to .his entering Xicodon as soon as he appeared at its 
gates, was the great debts this Prince had contracted, 
which made his creditors gladly assist him ; and the high 
frvow' in which he was heM by the Bourgioua^ into whose 
good graces be had frequently glided, and who gained 
over to him their husbands, who, I suppose, for the tran- 
quility of their bves, were glad to depose, or to raise moo- 
uchs.^Many ladies and rich citizens* wives, of whom 
formerly he had great privacies and familiar acquaintance, 
gained over to him their husbands and relations.' 

This is the description of his voluptuous life ; we must 
rceoUect, that the wnterhad been an eye witness, and was 
an honest man ; while modem historians only view objects 
through the colouring medium of their imagmation. 

* He had been during the last twelve years more accus- 
toned to lus ease and pleasure than any other prince who 
lived in Ids time. He had nothing in bis thoughts but le* 
dam9»t and of them more than was reammabU; and hunt- 
mg- aaatches, good eating, and great care of his person. 
'Wnea he went in their seasons to these bunting-matches, 
be always had earned with him great pavilions for la 
itomes, and at the same time gave splendid entertain- 
ments ; so that it is not surprising that nis person was as 
ioUy as any one I ever saw. He was then young, and as 
BUMbome as any man of his age ; but he has since become 
enormously ht* 

Since I have cot old Philip in my hand, the reader will 
not, periians, be dipleased, it be attends to a little more of 
hia wnoK, which will appear in the form of a eonoersazione 
of the times. He rdates what passed between Edwaxd 
uid the king of France : 

* When the ceremony of the oath was concluded, oar 
tdng, who was desirons of bmng friendly, began to say to 
theaing of England, in a laughing way, that he must come 
to Paris^ and m jovial amount our ladies ; and that he 
fvoold give him the Cardinal de Bourbon for his confessor, 
who would very willingly stMolie him of any $in which 
perchance he might commit. The kins w England 
Memed well pleased at the invitation, and laughed heart- 
ily ; for be knew that the said cardinal was im fart ben 
coMpofnea. When the kag was retumicg, he spoke on 
the road to an: and said, that be did not Uke to find the 

AJynfMJMiompcbkdBiedtocoMetoParii. ««Ho 
JJ^sMMj^m fmj imdmmt kiagt bo likes tbewooMi 
H» amjpnbtbij find oat at Park thai may 



make him like to come too oftoi, or star too long. Hia 
oredecessors have already been too much at Paris and m 
Normandy ;'* and that "his company was not agreeable 
Uua ndt ojthe^ea; but that, beyond the sea, he wiihed lo 
be hon frert et amy." ' 

I have called PhiTip de Comines hmuat. The oU wri- 
ters, from the simpliaty ol their style, usually receive this 
honourable epithet ; but sometimes they deserve it as bnio 
as most modern memoir-writers. No enemy is indeed so 
terrible as a man of genius. Comines* vioi[ent enmity to 
the Duke of Burgundy, which appears in these Memoirsy 
has been traced by the minute researchers of anecdotes ; 
and the cause is not honourable to the memoir-writer, 
whose resentment was implacable. De Comines was 
bom a subject of the Duke of Burgundy, and for seven 
▼ears had been a iavorite ; but one day retumiiig[^ firoea 
hunting with the Duke, then Count de Charolois, m fib> 
miliar jocularity he sat himself down before the prince, or- 
dering the prince to pull off his boots. The count laughed 
and <ud this, but in retum for Comines's princely amuse 
ment, dashed the boot in his face, and gave domines a 
bloody nose. From that time he was mortified in the 
court of Burgundy by the nickname of the 6ooled head, 
Comines long felt a rankling wound in his mind ; and afiar 
this family quarrel, for it was nothing more, he went over 
to the king of France, and wrote off* his bile against the 
Duke of Burgundy in those * Memoirs^* which give pos* 
terity a caricature likeness of that pnnce, whom be ii 
ever censuring for presumption, obstinacy, pride, and 
aruelty . This Duke of Burgundy however, it is said, with 
many virtues, had but one great vice, the vice of sor^ 
reigns, that of ambition ! 

The impertinence of Comines had not been chastised 
with great severity ; but the nickname was never forgivca: 
unfortunately for the duke, Comines was a man of genius. 
When we are versed in the history of the times, we shsB 
often discover that memoir-writers have some secret poi> 
son in their hearts. Many, like Comines, have had ths 
boot dashed on their noee. Personal rancour wooderfiiUy 
enlivens the style of Lord Oxford and Cardinal de Reiz. 
Memoirs are often dictated by its fiercest epirit ; and thsa 
histories are composed from memoirs. Where ia tntfh? 
Not always in histories and memoirs ! 

ELIZABETH. 

This great queen, says Marville, passionatdy adnwed 
handsome persons, and he was already far advanced in her 
favour who approached her with beauty and grace. She 
had so unconquerable an aversion for ugly and iU-made 
men, who had been treated unfortunately by oature, that 
she could not endure their presence. 

When she issued from her palace, her guards were 
careful to disperse from before her eyes hideous and de- 
formed people, the lame, the hunch- backed, &c, in a word, 
all those whose appearance might shock her fastidkms 
sensations. 

There is this singular and admirable in the condocf of 
Elizabeth, that she made her |4easure subservient to her 
politics, and she maintained her affairs by what in general 
occasion the ruin of princes. So secret were her amours, 
that even to the present day their mysteries cannot bo pe- 
netrated ; but the utility she drew from them is public, and 
always operated for the good of her people. Her lovers 
were her ministers, and tier ministers were her lovers. 
Love commanded, love was obeyed ; and the reign of this 
princess was happy, because it was a reign of Xoee, in 
which its chains and its slavery are liked ? 

The origin of Raleigh's advancement in the mieen's 
graces, vras by an act of gallantry. Raleigh spoilea a new 
plush cloak, while the queen stepping cauttouslyon it, 
shot forth a smile, in which he reaa promotion. C^iCaia 
Raleigh soon became Sir Walter, and rapidly advanced 
in the queen's favour. 

Hume has furnished us with ample proofs of the pttmom 
which her courtiers feigned for her, and whidi, with ocheri 
I shall give, confirm the opinion of Vigneul Marville, who 
did not know probably the rea$on why her amours were 
never discovered ; which, indeed, never went further at tbo 
highest than boisterous or extreme gallantry. Hume has 
preserved in his notes a letter written bv Raleigh. It is a 
perfect amorous composition. After liaving exerted hia 
poetic taleate to exalt her cAanRs,and hu ^^icCiea, hooon* 
by companagher majeoty, who waotbeasui^io 
and Diana. % Waiter was not bar o^ eoMv 
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% itnuice fondnen for music and dancing, and a kind of 
rhfl**?**! drollerj) by which howerer her court seemed a 
court of love, and she the sorereisn. A curious anecdote 
in a IstCier of the times has reached us. Secretary Cecil, 
the youngest son of Lord Burleigh, seems to have per* 
fecdy entered into her character. Lady Derby wore 
about her neck and in her bosom a portrait ; the queen 
espying it, inquired about it, but her ladyship was anxious 
to conceal it. The queen insisted on having it, and dis- 
covering it to be the portrait of jroung Cecil, she snatched 
it away, and tying it upon her shoe, walked long with it ; 
afterwards she pinned it on her elbow, and wore it some 
time there. Secretary Cecil hearing of this composed 
•ome verses and cot them set to music ; this music the 
queen insisted on hearing. In his verses Cecil sung that 
he repined not, though her majesty was pleased to grace 
others ; he contented himself with the favour she had giv- 
en him, by wearing his portrait on her feet and her elbow ! 
The writer of the letter adds, " All these things are very 
secret.' In this manner* she contrived to lay the fastest 
bold on her able servants, and her servants on her. 

Those who are intimately acquunted with the private 
anecdotes of those times, know what encouragement this 
royal coquette gave to most who were near her person. 
Dodd, in his Church History, says, that the Earls of Ar- 
ran and Arundel, and Sir William Pickering, * were not 
out of hopes of gaining dueen Elizabeth's aiSections in 
a matrimonial way. 

She encouraged every person of eminence : she even 
went ao far on the anniversary of her coronation, as pub- 
bdy to tsJce a rine from her finger, and put it on the 
Duke of Alen^onMi hand. She also ranked among her 
suitors, Henry the Third of France, and Henry the 
Great. 

She never forgave Buzenval for ridiculing her bad pro- 
■ondation of the French language : and when Henry IV 
sent him over on an embassy, sne would not receive nim. 
So nice was the irritable pnde of this great queen, that 
she made her private injuries matters of state. 

* This queen,' writes Du Maurier, in the Memoires pour 
scnnr a rHiUaire dt HoUandef ' who displayed so many 
heroic accomplishments, had this foible, of wishing to be 
thought beautiful by all the world. I heard from my fa- 
ther, that having been sent to hor, at every audience he 
had with her majesty, she pulled o^ her gloves more than 
a hundred times to display her hands, which indeed were 
very beautiful and very white.' 

Another anecdote, not less curious, relates to the affair 
of the EKiko of Anion and our Elizabeth, and one more 
proof of her partiality for handsome men. The writer 
Lewis Guyon, a contemporary of the times he no- 



*Francis Duke of Anjou being desirous of marrying a 
erowned head, caused proposals of marriage to be made 
to EUiiabeth queen of England. Letters passed betwixt 
them, and their portraits were exchanged. At length her 
majesty informed him, that she would never contract a 
laarriage with any one who sought her, if she did not first 
see iutpermm. If he would not come, nothing more should 
be saidon the subject. This prince, over-pressed by his 
young friends, (who were as little able of judging as him- 
self^) paid no attention to the counsels of men of maturer 
judgment. He passed over to England without a splen- 
did train. The said lady contemplated his perton ; she 
found him ugly t disfigured by deep scars of the tmalLpox^ 
and diat he had also an ill-waped noae^ yu'wYi noeUings in the 
iisdk .' AU these were so many reasons with her, that he 
eooU never be admitted into her good graces.' 

Puttenham, in his very rare book of the ' Art of Poe- 
sie,' p. S48, notices the grace and majesty of Elizabeth's 
demeanour, ' Her stately manner of walk, with a certaine 
panditie rather than gravitie, marchinjg with leysure, 
which our sovereign ladye and mutresse is accustomed to 
doe generaUyi unless it be when she walketh apace for 
her pleanire, or to patch her a heate in the cold morn- 

J^j the following extract from a letter from one of her 
MBtMman, we discover that her usual habits, though stu- 
dious, were not of the gentlest kind, and that the service 
sha exacted from her attendants was not borne without 
concealed murmurs. The writer groans in secrecy to his 
fiiead. Sir John Stanhope writes to Sir Robert Cecil in 
li86, * I was all the afternowne with her mi^aetie, at mv 
Mb, uid then tbinkiitf to rett au, went in anyne with 
ytmmur. 8h» wtm pmnd mth the FUotKMra gtoat. 



and hath been all thu day reatonably qv^ett, Mr Gre- 
veil is absent, and I am tyed so as I cannot atyrr, buttiudl 
be (U the wtmne for yt, these two dayes !' 

Puttenham, p. 249, has also recorded an honourable 
anecdote of Elizabeth, and characteristic of that h^ ma^ 
iesty which was in her thoughts, as well as in her actions. 
When she came to the crown, a knight of the redm who 
had insolently behaved to her when Lady Elizabeth, fell 
upon his knees to her, and besought her pardon, suspect* 
ing to be sent to the Tower ; she replied mildly, * Do you 
not know that we are descended of the lion^ whose nature 
is not to harme or prey upon the mouse, or any other such 
small vermin 7' 

Queen Elizabeth was taught to write by the celebrated 
Roger Ascham. Her writing is extremely beautiful and 
correct, as may be seen by examining a little manuscript 
book of prayers, preserved in the British Museum. I 
have seen her first writing-book preserved at Oxford in the 
Bodleian Library ; the gradual improvement of her ni»- 
iesty's hand-writmg, is very honourable to her dilligeoce ; 
but the'most curious thing is the paper on which she tried 
her pens; this she usually did by writing the name of her 
beloved brother Edward ; a proof the early and ardent 
attachment she formed to that amiable prince. 

The education of Elizabeth had been severely classical ; 
she thought, and she wrote in all the spirit w Ae great 
characters of antiquity ; and her speeches and her letters 
are studded with apophthegms, and a terseness of ideas 
and language, that give an exalted idea of her mind. In 
her evasive answers to the commons, in reply to their peti- 
tion to her majesty to marry, she has empiojred an eneiw 
getic word : 'Were I to tell you that I do not mean to 
marry, I might say less than I intend ; and were I to tell 
you that I do mean to marry, I mifiht say more than it is 
proper for you to know ; therefore I give you an aruwtTf 
answerless !' 

THE CHINESE LAirOC7AOE. 

The Chinese language is like no other on the globe ; 
it is said to contain not more than about 3S0 words, but 
it is by no means monotonous, for it has four accents, the 
even, the raised, the lessened, and the returning, which 
multiply every word into four ; as difficult, says Mr Astle, 
for an fluropean to understand, as it is for a Chinese to 
comprehend the six pronunciations of the French s. In 
fact they can so diversify their monosyllabic words by the 
different tones which they give them, that the same char- 
acter diflferently accented, signifies sometimes ten or more 
different things. 

From the twenty-ninth volume of the Lettru Edifiantet 
ei Curieiue* I take the present critically humourous ae* 
count of this language. 

P. Bourgeois, one of the missionaries, attempted, aftar 
ten months, residence at Pekin, to preach in the Chineaa 
language. These are the words of the good father. * Qod 
knows how much this first Chinese sermon cost me! I 
can assure you, this language resembles no other. 1^ 
ha 



same word has never but one termination ; and then 
to all that in our declensions distinguishes the gender, and 
the number of things we would speak ; ameu, in the 
verbs to all which might explain the active penKm, how 
and in what time it acts, if it acts alone or with others : in 
a word, with the Chinese the same word is the substan- 
tive, adjective, verb, singular, plural, masculine, feminine, 
&c. It is the person who hears who must arrange the 
circumstances, and guess them. Add to all this,that all 
the words of this language are reduced to three hundred 
and a few more ; that they are prcmounced in so many 
different ways, that they signify eighty thousand different 
things, which arc expressed by as many different charac- 
ters. This is not all: the arrangement of all these mono- 
syllables appears to be under no general rule ; so that to 
know the language af\er having learnt the wordsj we must 
learn every particular phrase : the least inversion wouki 
make you unmtelligible to three parts of the Chinese. 

< I will give you an example ol their words. They told 
me chou signines a book : so that I thoufht whenever the 
word chou was pronounced, a book was the subject*^ Not 
at all! ChoUt the next time 1 heard it, I found si giiiioj a 
tree. Now I was to recollect, cfum was a book or a Irut. 
But this amounted to nothing : .choUf I founds e xww en4, 
also great heaU; cAouiaXo rtloU: <^<miS& ^^ X!ibw%\ 
efton neana to be ocaatomel ; cHm ' 
UHifsr. Sic. I aVuQiM mo^ &BadBk« '^nw^ \\ft ' 
you lU ita 8ig;n\fiea\k«a« 
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* Notwithsttndiiig these singaUur difficulties, could one 
but fiod a help in the perusal of their books^ I should not 
complain. But this is impoesible ! Thetr language is 
quite different from that of simple conversation. What 
will erw be an insurmountable difficulty to every En- 
.rapeaa, is the pronounciation : every word may faie pro- 
nounced m five different tones ; yet every tone is not so 
distinct that an unpractised ear can easily distinguish it. 

These monosyllables fly with amazing rapidity : then 
they are continually disguised by elisions, which some- 
times hardly leave any thing of two monosyllables. From 
«n aspirated tone, you must pass immediately to an 
even one ; from a whistling note to an inward one ; some- 
times your voice must proceed firom the palate ; sometimes 
it must be guttural, and almost always nasal. I recited 
n^ sermon at least fiAy times to my servant, before I 
■poke it in public ; and yet I am told, though he contin- 
nally corrected me, that, of the ten parts of the sermon, 
(as tiM Chinese express themselves,) they hardly under- 
stood three. Fortunately the Chinese are wonderfully 
patimit; and they are astonished that any ignorant 
stranger should be able to learn two words of their lan- 
guage.' 

It is not less curious to be informed, as Dr Hager tells 
OS in his Elementary Characters of ibe Chinese, that 
* Satires are often composed in China, which, if you attend 
to the cAaracters, their import is pure and sublime ; but 
if you regard the font only, they contain a meaning ludi- 
crous or obscene.' He adds, * In the Chinese one word 
sometimes corresponds to three or four thousand charac- 
ters ; a property quite opposite to that of our language, in 
which mynads indifferent toord* are expressed by the same 

MEDICAL MtrSIC. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for May 1806, we find 
that several of tne medical literati on the continent are 
at present engaged in making inquiries and experiments 
upon the it^/luenet of mime in t)u cure of duetuea. The 
learned Dusuiz is said to lead the band of this new tribe 
of omatetcrt and cognoteenti. 

The subject having excited my curiosity, though I since 
have found that it is no new discovery, the reader ought to 
receive indulgently the profit of my discoveries ; all which 
I do not win to pass on him for more than they are 
worth. 

There is a curious article in Dr Bumey's History of 
Music, ' On the Medicinal Powers attributed to Music by 
the Ancients,* which he derived from the learned labours 
of a modem physician, M. Burette, who doubtless could 

e&y a tune to, as well as prescribe one to his patient, 
e conceives that music can relieve the pains of the 
•ciatica, and that independent of the greater or less skill 
of the musician ; by nattering the ear and diverting the 
attention, and occasioning certain vibrations of the nerves, 
it can remove those obstructions which occasion this dis- 
order. M. Burette, and many modem physicians and 
philosophers, have believed that music has the power of 
affecting the mind, and the whole nervous system, so as 
to give a temporary relief in certain diseases, and even a 
ramcal cure. Dr Mairan, Bianchini, and other respecta- 
ble names, have pursued the same career. But tne an- 
cients record miracles ! 

Some years ago, the Rev. Dr Mitchell of Brighthelm- 
■tone wrote a dissertation. * De Arte Medendi apud Pri*- 
€309 Mwdce» ope aJUpu Carndnum^ printed for J. Nichols, 
1783. He writes under the assumed name of Michael 
Gaspar ; but whether this learned dissertator be grave or 
jocuUr, more than one critic has not been able to resolve 
me. I suspect it to be a satire on the parade of learning 
of certain German eruditif who prove any point by the 
weakest analogies and the most fanciful conceits. The 
Mlowing summary will convey an idea of this dissertation. 
Amongst barbarous or halCovilized nations, diseases have 
been generally attributed to the influence of evil spirits. 
The depression of mmd which is generally attendant on 
ndoiess, and the delirium accompanying certain stages of 
disease seem to have been considered as especially de- 
noting the immediate influence of a demon. The efiect of 
music in raising the energies of the mind, or what we com- 
monly call anunal spirits, was obvious to eariy observa- 
Ifen. Its power of attracting strong attention, may in 
■ome cases have appeared to effect even those who la- 
toand aad0r A caM i d ar ablo do|rM of mental disoader. 
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a part of the disease, perhaps rightly enough, and 
was prescribed as a remedy to remove the 
when experience had not ascertained the [ 
Homer, whose heroes exhibit high passions, bat not ra> 
fined manners, represents the Grecian ArmT as toflofimg 
music to stay the raging ofxhe plague. Toe Jewish m^ 
tioo, in the ume of IGog David, appear not to havo boas 
much further advanced in civilization; accordingly wn 
find David employed in his youth to remove the montal 
derangement ol Saul by his harp. The method of am 
was suggested as a common one in those days, by SaiiPa 
servants ; and the success is not mentioned as a mirade. 
Pindar, with poetic Ucense, speaks of .fisculapios healing 
acute disorders with soothing songs; but ^scolapios, 
whether man or deity, or between both, is a physician of 
the days of barbarism and &ble. Pliny scouts tbe idea 
that music should affect real bodily injury, but quotea H^ 
mer on the subject ; mentions Theopmrastus as anggesong 
a tune for the cure of the hip gout, and Cato, as entertain- 
ing a fancy that it had a good effect when limbo wore out 
oT ioint, and, that Varro thought it good for the go«L 
Aulus Gellius cites a work of T'heophrastus, which re- 
commends music as a specific for the bite of a viper. 
Boyle and Sbakspeare mention the effects of music aupcr- 
vesicam. Kircher's * Musur^a,' and Swinburne's Tra- 
vels, relate the effects of music on those who are bitten hf 
the tarantula. Sir W. Temple seems to have given cred- 
it to the stories of the power of music over disoMOs. 

The ancients indeed record miracles ; at least none m 
* the golden legend' appear to be more so than the taki 
they relate of the medicmal powers of music A fewnr is 
removed by a song, and deafness is cured by a tiumn e t , 
and the pestilence is chased away by the sweelneas oi an 
harmonious lyre. That deaf people can hear boat m a 
great none, is a fact alleged by some modems, in fitvov 
of the ancient story of cunngdeafiaessbv a trumpet. Dr 
Willis tells us, says DrBumey, of a lady who could Asw 
only while adntm vxu beatinjft insomuch that her huriMmd, 
the account says, hired a drammer as her8onnnt,iB ordv 
to enjoy the pleasure of her conversation. 

Music and the sounds of instruments, laya the fivefy 
Vigneul de Marville, contribute to the health of the body 
and the mind, they assist the circulation of the blood, they 
dissipate vspours, and open the vessels so that the acckw 
of perspiration is freer. He tells a story of a person of 
distinction, who assured him, that once being suddenly 
seized by violent illness, instead of a consultation of phy- 
sicians, he immediately called a band of musicians, and 
their violins played so well in his inside, that his bows li 
became perfectly in tune, and in a few hours were har- 
moniously becalmed. I once heard a story of FarinelU the 
famous singer^ who was sent for to Madrid to trytlke el^ 
feet of his magical voice on tne King of Spain. Uis ma- 
jesty was buried in the profoundest melancholy, nochiag 
could raise an emotion in him ; he Uved in a total oblivion 
of life; he sat in a darkened chamber, entirely given op 
to the most distressing kind of madness. The phyaiciaBO 
ordered FarinelU at first to sing in an outer room ; and for 
the first day or two this was done, without any eflfoct on 
the royal patient. At length it was observed, the Idnf^ 
awaking from his stupor, seemed to listen ; on tbe next 
day tears were seen starting in his eyes ; the day afker he 
ordered the door of his chamber to be left open— end at 
length the perturbed spirit entirely left our modem Sanl, 
and the med^tud voice of FarinelU effected what no other 
medicine could. 

I now prepare to give the reader some /ads, vrfudi he 
may consider as a trial of credulity — their authoritiee are 
however not contemptible.'— Naturalists assert that ani- 
mals and birds, as well as * knotted oaks,* as Congreve 
informs us, are sensible to the charms of music. Tkia 
may serve as an instance :— An officer was confined in 
the Bastile. He begged the governor to permit him the 
use of his luts, to soften, by the harmonies of his instru- 
ment, the rigours of his prison. At the end of a few days, 
this modem Orpheus, playing on his hite, was greatly an- 
tonished to see (Hskhig out of their holes great numbers of 
mice ; and descending from their woven habitatiooe, 
crowds of spiders, who formed a circle about him, while 
he continued playing his soul-subduing instrmnent. Hie 
surprise was at first so great, that he was petrified with 
astonishment ; when having ceased to play, toe 
who did not come to see his person, bnt to hear 
ment^ immediately broke up. As he hnd a freal 
to ifideniiti win two dap b u i we iMyemarad agaiitn 
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touch lua instnunent. At length, having conquered, for 
the novelty of his compftoy, his dislike of toem, he recoro- 
neneed his concert, when the assembly was by far more 
numerous than at fint ; and in the course of farther time, 
be found himself surrounded by a hundred mtuieal ama- 
ttmn. Having thus succeeded in attracting this company, 
he treacherously contrived to get rid of them at his will. 
For this purpose lie begged the keeper to give him a cat, 
which he put in a cage, and let loose at the very instant 
when the little hairy people were most entranced by the 
Orphean skill he displayed. 

The Abb6 Olivet has described an amusement ofPelis- 
•on during his confinement in the Bastile, which consisted 
in feeding a spider, which he discovered forming its web 
in the comer of the small window. For some time he 
placed his flies at the edge, while bis valet, who was with 
nim, played on a bas-pipe : little by little, Uie spider used 
Itself to distinguish the sound of the instrument, and isMued 
from its hole to run and catch its prey. Thus calling it 
always by the same sound, and placing the flies at a still 

Sreater mstance, he succeeded, after several months, to 
rill the spider by regular exercise, so that it at length never 
failed appearing at the first sound to seize on tlie fly pro- 
vided for it, even on the knees of the prisoner. 

Marvilie has given us the following curious anecdote on 
this subject. He says, tliai doubting the truth of those 
who say it is natural for us to love music, especially the 
sound of instruments, and that beasts themselves are 
touched with it, beine one day in the country I inouired into 
the truth ; and, while a man was playing on the trump 
marine, made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, 
an ass, a hind, cows, small birds, and a cock and hens, 
who were in a yard under a window on which I was lean- 
ing. I did not perceive that the cat was the least afl*ected, 
and I even judged, by her air, that she would have given 
all the instruments in the world for a mouse, sleeping 
in the sun all the time ; the horse stopped ^ort trom 
tiflM to time before the window, raising nis bead up now 
and then, as he was feeding on tne crass ; the dog contin- 
ued for above an hour seated on nis hiiid legs, looking 
ntead&stly at the player ; the ass did not discover the least 
indicalioii of his being touched, eating his thistles peace- 
ably ; the lund lifted up her large wide ears, and seemed 
very attentive ; the cows slept a little, and after gaxing, as 
thoagh they had been acquainted with us, went forward ; 
tone little ntrds that were in an aviary, and others on the 
frwM and bushes, almost tore their UtUe throats with sing- 
iac : but the cock, who minded only his hens, who were 
aoldy employed in soraping a neighbouring dunghill, did 
BoC Miow m any manner that they took the least pleasure 
HI hearing the trumn marine. 

A nKMem traveOer assures us, that he has repeatedly 
obeerved in the island of Madeira, that the lizaros are at- 
tracted bj the notes of music, and that he has assembled a 
iramber of them by the powers of his instrument. He 
tsUs vm also, that when the negroes catch them, for food, 
they aecompany the chase by whistling some tune, which 
has always the effect of drawing great numbers towards 
them. Stedman, in his expedition to Surinam, describes 
certain aibyls among the negroes, who among severaJ sin- 
gular practices, can charm or conjure down from the tree 
certain serpents, who will wreath about the arms, neck, 
and breast (M the pretended sorceress, listening to her voice. 
The sacred writers speak of the charming of adders and 
serpents; and uothinjf, says he, is more notorious than 
that the eastern Indians will rid the houses of the most 
venomous snakes, by charming them with the sound of a 
flute, which calls them out of their holes. These anec- 
dotes, which may startle some, seem to be fully confirmed 
by Sir William Jones, in his curious dissertation on the 
■wsioal modes of the Hindoos. 

After food, when the operations of digestion and ab- 
Borptioo give so much empk>yment to the vessels, that a 
temporarr state of mental repose must be found, especially 
m hoc clunates, essential to health, it seems reasonable 
to believe that a few agreeable airs, either heard or 
played without effort, must have all the good effects of 
sleep, and none of its disadvantages ; putting the toul in 
tens, an Milton says, for any subsequ<)nt exertion ; an ex- 
periment, often successfully made by myself. I have been 
assured by a credible eye-witness, that two wild antelopes 
used often to come fi^m their woods to the place where a 
vage beaat, Sirajuddanlah, entertained himself with 
I, and that they listened to the strains with an ap- 
of fkman, titf A^ moatter,m whoM mnj] there 



was no music, shot one of them to display his arcdiery. A 
learned native told me, that he ban frequently seen the 



roost venomous and malignant snakes leave their holes 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he supposed^ 
gave them peculiar delight. An intelligent Persian de- 
clared he had more than once been present, when a cele> 
brated lutenist, suruamed Bulbul, (i. e. the nightingale,) 
was playing to a large company, in a grove near Schirax, 
where he distinctly saw the nightingales try to vie with 
the musician, sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes 
fluttering from branch to brandi. as if they wished to 
approach the instrument, and at length dropping on the ' 
ground in a kind of ecstasy, from which they were aooa 
raised, he assured me, by a change of the mode.* 

Jackson of Exeter, in reply to the question of DrydoBi 
* What passion cannot music raise or quell V sarcastically 
returns, * What passion eon music raise or quell V Woulo 
not a savage, wno had never listened to a musical instru- 
ment, feel certain emotions at listening to ono for the firaC 
time ? But civilized man is, no doubt, particularly tS* 
fected by eusociation of ideaSf as all pieces of national 
music evidently prove. 

The Rans des Vaches, mentioned by Rousseau, in his 
Dictionary of Music, though without any thing striking in 
the composition, has such a powerful influence over the 
Swiss, and impresses them ^ith so violent a desire to re- 
turn to their own country, that it is forbidden to be played 
in the Swiss regiments, in the French service, on pain of 
death. There is also a Scotch tune, which has the same 
eflfect on some of our North Britons. In one of our battlei 
in Calabria, a bag-piper of the 78ih Highland regiment, 
when the light infantry charged the French, posted him- 
self on their right, and remained in his solitary situation 
during the whole of the battle, encouraging the men with a 
famous Highland charging-iune ; and actually upon the 
retreat and complete rout of the French changed it to an- 
other, equally celebrated in Scotland upon the retreat of 
and victory over an enemy. His next-hand neighbour 
Euarded him so well that he escaped unhurt. This was 
Die spirit of the * Last Minstrel,' who infused courage 
among his countrymen, by possessing it in so aoimated a 
degree and in so venerable a character. 

MIirUTB WaiTINO. 

The Iliad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny lays thai 
Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been a fact, 
however to some it may appear impossible. iElian no- 
tices an artist who wrote a distich in letters ct gold, which 
he enclosed in the rind of a grain of com. 

Antiquity and modern times record many such penmen, 
whose glory consisted in writing in so small a hand that 
the writing could not be legible to the naked eye. One 
wrote a verse of Homer on a grain of millet, and another, 
more indefatigably trifling, transcribed the whole Iliad m 
so confined a space, that it could be enclosed in a nutsheO, 
Menage mentions, he saw whole sentences which were 
not perceptible to the eye without the microscope; and 
pictures and portraits, which appeared at first to no linen . 
and scratches thrown down at random; one of them 
formed the face of the Dauphiness, with the most pleasing 
delicacy and correct resemblance. He read an Italian 
poem in praise of this princess, containing some thousands 
of verses, written by an oflicer in the space d*a foot and a 
half. This species of curious idleness has not been lost 
in our own country : where this minute writing has 
equalled any on record. Peter Bales, a celebrated calli- 
graphist in the reign of Elizabeth, astonished the eyes of 
beholders by showing them what they could not see ; for 
in the Harician mss, 530, wo have a narrative of ' a rare 
piece of work brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Enlisb- 
man, and a clerk of the chancery ;' it seems by the de- 
scription to have been the whole Bible * in an Engliah wal- j 
nut not bigger than a hen's egg. The nut holdeth the ' 
book : there are as many leaves in his httle book as the ' 
great Bible, and ho has written as much in one of his I 
little leaves as a great leaf of the Bible.' We are told 
that this wonderfulunreadable copy of the Bible was seen 
hy many thousands.' There is a drawing of the bead of 
Charies I, in the library of St John's College at Oxford, 
wholly composed of minute written characters, which at 
a small distance resemble the lines of an engraving. The 
lines of the head, and the ruff", are saidln cnioXvaa Vda \Mki. 
of PsalnaH, the Cseed, and >^«\40C^% vc%i«t. Aa. ^^6» 

Britiiih M«Miiinifefiaid%4n.^mn% ^^'«'«'r«*^^,?!S 
trwt of Ctueea AiiM», wA inndtk «twi% ^^ w* tfc^^^M^' 
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Oa this drawing appear a number of Unea and ■cratchea, 
which the librarian aMures the manrdlinc spectator, ia- 
dodes the entire contents of a rbmfoHOf wnicfa on this oc- 
casion is carried in the hand. 

On this subject it may be worth noticinf , that the learned 
Huet asserts that he, like the rest of the world, for a long 
nme considered as a fiction the stonr of that industnous 
writer who is said to have enclosed the Iliad in a nutshell. 
But having examined the matter more doseljr, he thought 
it possible. 

One day in company at the Dauphin*s, this learned man 
trifled half an hour m proving it. A piece of vellum, 
about ten inches in length and eight in width, pliant and 
firm, can be folded up and enclosed in the sheU of a large 
wahiuu It can hold m its breadth one line which can con- 
tain SO verses, and in its lencth 250 lines. With a crow, 
quill the writing can be perfect. A page of this piece of 
rdlum will then contain 7500 verses, aira the reverse aa 
much ; the whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad. And this he 
proved in their presence, by using a pieon of paper, and 
with a common pen. The thing is pos&ible to be effected ; 
and if on any occasion paper should be most excessively 
rare, it may oe useful to know, that a volume of matter 
aaay be contained in a single leaf. 

NUMXBAL VlOUBBS.^ 

The learned, after many contests, have at length 
agreed, that the numeral figures 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
usually called Arabict are of Indian origin. The Arab- 
ians dio not pretend to have been the inventors of them, 
but borrowed them from the Indian nations. The nume- 
ral characters of the Brahmins, the Persians, and the 
Arabians, and other eastern nations, are similar. They 
appear afterwards to have been introduced into several 
European nations, by their respective travellers, who 
returned from the east. They were admiUed into calen- 
dvs and chronicles, but they were not introduced into 
charters, says Mr Astle, before the sixteenth century. 
The Spaniards, no doubt, derived their use from the 
Moors who invaded them. In 1240, the Alphonsean as- 
tronomical tables were made by the Order of Alphonsus 
X, by a Jew, and an Arabian ; they used these numorab, 
from whence the Spaniards contend that they were first 
introduced by them. 

They were not generally used in Germany until the 
beginnmg of the fourteenth century ; but in general the 
forms of the cyphers were not permanently fixed there till 
after the vear 1531. The Russians were strangers to 
them, before Peter the Great had finished his travels in 
the beginning of the present century. 

The origin of these useful characters with the Indians 
and Arabians, is attributed to their great skill in the arts of 
astronomy and of arithmetic, which required more conveni- 
ent characters than alphabetic letters, for the expressing of 
numbers. 

Before the introduction into Europe of these Arabic 
numerals, they used alphabetical characters, or Roman 
ntmmU. The learned authors of the Nouveau Trait^ 
Diplomatique, the most valuable work on every thing con- 
cerning the arts and progress of writing, have given some 
carious notices on the origin of the Roman numertJs. 
They say, that originally men counted by their fingers ; 
thus to mark the first four numbers they used an I, which 
naturally represents them. To mark the fifih, they cboae a 
V, which is made out by bending inwards the three mid- 
^ fingers, and stretching out only the thumb and the Httle 
finger ; and for the tenth they used an X, which is a dou- 
ble y , one placed topsy-turvy under the other. From this 
tha progression of these numbers is always from one to 
five, and from five to ten. The hundred was signified by 
the camtal letter oC^hat word in Latin C— centum. The 
other letter D for 500, and M for 1000, were afterwania' 
added. They sutMroquently abreviated their characters, 
by placing one of these figures before another : and the 
figme of less yalue before a higher number, denotes that so 
aauch may be deducted from the creator number ; for in- 
atance, IV signifies five less one, that a four ; IX ten less 
one, that is nine ; but these abbreviations are not found 
MBongst the most ancient monuments. These numerical 
letters are still continued by us, in recording accounts in 
ov ezchequere. 

That men counted originally by their fingers, is no iro> 

pr6bmbl0 a i yyca i lion; itHsliU aataraUy praeliMd bytha 

wm^ i' cfihm mo&t tmHg bt mtt d aatio— . Id flMra oaetn- 

Uatdautm, gmmB afooaf Aara baan med^ and tha etpno* 



lofiata deriva tha worda oafcafatf, and 
etuatku. which ia the Latin terms for a pebbla-atoaa, aad 
by whica they denominatad their coontan mad far a " 
metical computations. 

Professor Ward, in a learned dtssertataon on this 
ject in the Philosophical Transactions, concludes, that it 
IS easier to falsify the Arabic cyphers than the Roman al« 
phabetical numerals ; when 1375 is dated in Arabic cy- 
phers, if the 3 is only changed, three centuriea are takes 
away ; if the 3 is made into a 9 and take away the I, foor 
hundred years are added. Such accidents have assoredly 
produced much confusion among our ancient manuscryta, 
and still do in our printed books ; which is the reaaon that 
Dr Robertson in his histories has always preferred writ- 
ing his dates in toordi, rather than confide them to tha cars 
ofa negligent printer. Gibbon observes, that so 
marlubie mistakes have happened by the word 
Mss, which is an abbreviation for ssUicrs or thn 
and to this blimder he attributes the incredibla numbers of 
martyrdoms, which cannot orherwiaa be acconntad fir 
by hisUMrical records. 

KXOLISH ▲STKOLOOEXa. 

A belief in Kidicial astrology can only exist in the peo- 
ple, who may be said to have no belief at aD ; fir OMra tra* 
ditional sentiments can hardly be said to amount to a &•- 
Utf, But a faith in this ridiculous system in our comrtiT 
is of late existence ; it was a &vounte superatitios wim 
the learned, and as the ingenious Tenhove obsenres, whsa- 
eyer an idea germinates m a leaned head, it shoola with 
additional luxuriance^ 

When Charles the First waa confined, Lilly the as- 
trologer was consulted for the hour which vrould ftyoor Mi 
escape. 

A story, which strongly proyes how greatfy Chariaa Aa 
Second was bigoted to judicial astrdogy, and wfaoaa miad 
certainly not unenlightened, ia recorded in Bumet'a Hia> 
lory of his Own Times. ^^ 

The most respecuble characters of the age. Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, Elias Ashmole, Dr Grew, and others, were 
members of an astrological club. Congreve's charaetsr 
of Foresight, in Love for Love, was then no oncosBaoa 
person, though the humour now is scarcely intdJigiUe. 

Dryden cast the nativities of his sons ; and what ia re- 
markable, his prediction relating to his son Charlea took 
place. This incident is of so late a date^ one might hope 
It would have been cleared up ; but if it is a fact, we amst 
allow it affords a rational exultation to ita irratioDal 
adepts. 

In 1670, the passion for horoscopes and ezpoundiag tha 
stars prevailed m France among the first rank. The new- 
bom child was usually presented naked to the aatrologer, 
who read the first lineaments in its forehead, and the traaa- 
verse lines in its hand, and thence wrote down ita fiitflre 
destiny. Catherine de Medicis brought Henry IV then a 
child, to old Nostradamus, whom antiquaHes esteem osora 
for his chronicle of Provence, than his vaticinating powder. 
The sight of the reyerend seer, with a beard which * atreaaft- 
ed like a meteor in the air,* terrified the future hero, who 
dreaded a whipping from so great a personage. Will it 
be credited that one of these magicians having assured 
Charles IX that he would live as many days asna shoold 
turn about on his heels in an hour standing on one leg, 
that his majesty every morning performed that solemn ex- 
ercise for an hour. The principal officers of the coort, 
the judges, the chancellors, and generals, Ukewise, ia 
pliment, standing on one leg and turning round! 

It has been reported of several famous for their ] 
logicsl skill, that they have suffered a yohmtary death 
merely to yerify their own predictions ; this baa beea said 
of Cardan, and Bwien the author of the Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy. 

It is curious to observe the shifts to which astrolofsra 
are put when their predictions are not yerified. Gmat 
tenuis were predicted, by a famous adept, about tha year 
1586. No unusual storms however happened. Bodia, to 
saye the reputation of the art, applied it as a Jigm to 
some nvelutionM in the state ; and ot which there were a* 
stances enough at that moment. Among their lockr aad 
unludiy days, they pretend to giye those of varioon ilRmri- 
ous peiaoos and affomihea. (me ia yery strikina^— >Th«n- 
day waa tha valaeky da/ of oar Havy VIIL H< Ua 
aoB Edward YI, QoMB Ifaiy. and daaaa BiiHibaihy al 
dMdoa a TbgandKil *»» Wl Vad^ m doabt» gratt 
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Li their moldwra ! and iJia { 
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ntut be iironf, or 

Theie Chmldaan lafbt were netrlr put to the real bf : 
quirlo park ofBrlillary, Itred oDihem by Mr John Cham 
bet in 1B9I. Apollo did nol uie Minyai mote inhumaD- 
]j than hii icourgine pen ihii myatical race, and hi) 
penonlliliei mula them Teal dukb tort, HowaiBr, t, 
Norwich knight, the reiT Q,uiiale of ailrology, arrayed in 
tha SDchanleD atniour of his occult luthon, encoumered 
this panu in a iochI gtateTy carousal. He came forth 
wilh'ADefance of Judicial! Ailrolorre, in anawer to a 
lieaiiie lately publiihed by Mr John Chamber. By Si 
Chri«tnph«r Haydon, Kniglii, prinle€' 



Cbmtopher i* a learned and 
wnthy to defend a beller a 



... 1 oolhing, 
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fifw icallered fkcts in fevour of astroJo^ji 
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■oly wnter, and a knight 
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cnrioa* put of this work ii ■ a CUi- 
ilogical aulhon.* There ii al» a por- 
rogue, and anrslogarl u idiniriUe 



liaad of bis 9tar-ei pound inff friendi, not only farraally r** 
piled to, bul periecuted Gatikar annually in hie pradic- 
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gho.l,whenheyoni , 
.n July, 16M, and Lilly hiving written in 
>r that year tor Iha monlh of Auguit thia 



Hoc \n lumbo, jacet presbjur et nebulo 

Hera <n Ibia lolhb Uai a preabjier and knave 1 

he had Ihe impudence to auert that be had pradictad 

lodging* to lei : it alood emply ready for tha fini paaeeo> 
gar to JDhabit. Had any other of that party of any ami* 
nenca died in that monlh, it would have haen te appo- 
lilely applied to hin. Bul Lilly waa an eiquiaila ro^a, 
and never at a fault. Having propbeiied in hiv abn^ac 
for 1650, Ihat the pailitmenl Hood upon a loitering Ibun- 
dalion, wheu taken no by imaBetiger.d^ing the nighl 

Ihat the olheri were ncoe of hia own, bul forged by hii 



prelenderoflhehermetioan. With (he 
aJdr money* he could 'potitimly* aeiura 



nad-fold! Thii 
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linking on Ibareahlail 



a of Drydan, in her life hu 
om of alohymy. From lb* 



pleaaan 
I. Cham 



igainit liuA faDcifut 
paaaagai from o1> 

f Mr Chamber by [ 
hiimeirby medical 

aiming lo gain a few beggarly pence, Sir Chnalopher 
ealnhsafire, and ibova by hii quotnliuni, Ihat if wa are 
lodeniisanarl, by iu prorcisoia illenipluig lo lub^lou 
■I, or tbr Iha objeciiooa which may be railed igaiui iu 
TiUl prniciplaa, we ought bj* Ihii argumeni moat heartily | 
In deniia* the medical acience and medical man I He 
gtre* here all be can colleclaeaiail phytic and phviidini, 
and firom Iheconfesiiona of Hippocraiea and (jalen, Avi- i 
cuoa, and Agrippa, medicine appaara lo be a vainer 
tdencethan even ailralogy! Sir Cbridophar ii a ibrewd 
and ingenioiu idvemry; bul whan he *in he maani 
only lo give Mr Chainber oil for iuaviAagtr^ he haa totally 
aiiiaken iU quality. 

Thia defence wai aiuwered by Thomaa Tican in hii 
'Hadnaoeof Aitroloijera.' 

Bat tha great work ■■ by Lilly ; and entirely devoied to 
Ikeadeplf. He defends nothing; for Ibii oncladeliven 



gold ; that ia, in iheir language, tha imptrferi melala to Ihe 
ptr/ectimt. ThJB hermetic philosopher rei^uired only Ihe 
materulfl, and time, lo perform hia golden oparalioni. Ha 

long laboratory wu buill, and, that hia laiioiln might not 
be impeded by any dTsliiihance, no ona waa permuted (o 



(h* (ripod ; and avary para ii 
■pe, which ha aiplaini with ih 



nible. Hi 

dlidiedbya ,.. 

a« ladiilr. Thii volumiooua nonumeni of the folly of 
• t*, a • <|tianD aaluad ■( lome guineaa ! It ia en- 
'~*, ' Chriatiaa AMrology, modettly ireaied of in Ihre* 



lelligibia JBieon, hi« progrenai; and having aomelimsi 
condeicended (o aiplain the myiterias of the arcana, aha 
beheld, or leemed (o behold, elreama of fluid, and heap* 
of aolid 014, acatlered around the laboratory. Soraadmaa 
he required a new aljll, and gomelime* vast quanliliea of 
lead. Already this unEbrlunale lady had aipended the 
half of her fortune in supplying the demands of the pbilih 






borious operattnn, which hiiheno be bad hoped DM tn 
h3vs been neccuiuled lo employ. His palroocM retired, 
and the golden viaiooa of eipeetatiuxi n«iEii& i& 'bwa 
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MMuled th«ir ean. Tbej hastened to the labormtonr; 
two of the greatest itilU oMd buret, and one part of the 
Uboratory ud the house were in flames. We are told 
that after another adventure of this kind, this victim to 
tlch jmy, after ruining another patron, in despair swallow- 
•dpoison. 
? Even more recently we have a ^oaXorj of an alchjmiat 
) in the life of Romne^, the painter. This alchjmist, af- 
' tar bestowing much tune and money on preparations for 
the grand projection, and being near the decisive hour, 
' was mduced, by the too earnest request of his wife, to 
quit his ftimace one evening, to attend some of her com- 
pany at the tea-table. Wmle the projector was attending 
the ladies his furnace blew up ! In consequence of this 
event, he conceived such an antipathy aK^iwt his wife, 
that he could not endure the idea of Uving with her 
again. 

Henry Vl was so reduced by his extravagances, that 
Evelyn observes in his Numismata, he endeavoured to re- 
cruit his empty coffers by aiehymy. The neard of this 
sin^Iar proposition contains * The most solemn and 
senous account of the feasibility and virtues of the phi' 
iotopher'* ttone^ encouraging the search after it, and dis- 
pensing with all statutes and prohibitions to the contrary.* 
This record was very probably communicated (says an m- 

fenious antiquary) by Mr Selden, to hbs beloved friend 
{en Jonsou, when be was writing his comedy of the AI- 
chymist. 

After this patent was published, many promised to an- 
swer the king^s expectations so effectually (the same writer 
adds) that the next year he published anotfur patent \ 
wherein he tells his subjects, that the happy hour was 
drawing nigh, and by means of the stone, which he should 
soon be master of, he would pay all the debts of the nation, 
in real gold and nicer. The persons picked out for his 
new operators were as remarkable as the patent itself, 
being a most * miscellaneous rabble* of friars, grocers, 
mercers, and fishmon^rs ! 

This patent was likewise granted authoritate parlia- 
menti. 

Prjrnne, who has given this patent in his Awrwn Refi- 
nm, p. 135, concludes with this sarcastic observation : — ' A 
project never so seasonable and necessary as now!* 
And this we repeat, and our successors will no doubt imi- 
tale us !* 

Alchymists were formerly called muUiplien ; as appears 
firom a statute of Henry I V repealed in the preceding re- 
cord. The statute being extremely abort, I give it for the 
leader's satisfaction. 

* None from henceforth shall use to muUipfy gold or sil- 
ver, or use the crafi of tmdtiplication : and ilany the same 
do, he shall incur the pain of felony.* 

Every philosophical mind must be convinced that aiehy- 
my is not an art, which some have fancifully traced to the 
remoteat times; it may be rather regarded, when opposed 
to such a distance of time, as a modem impostm^. Ctesar 
commanded the treatises of alchymy to be burnt through- 
oat the Roman dominions : C^raar, who is not less to be 
admired as a philosopher than as a monarch. 

Mr Gibbon has this succinct passage relative to alchy- 
my : * The ancient books of alchymy, so liberally ascribed 
to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious 
firau^ of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inat- 
tentive either to the use or the abuse of chemistry. In 
that immense register, where Piny has deposited the dis- 
coveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there is not 
the least mention of the transmutations of metals ; and the 
persecution of Dioclesian is the first authentic event in the 
history of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs, diffused that vain science over the globe. Con- 

Smial to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied in 
hina, as in Europe, with equal eagerness and equal 
success. The darkness of the middle ages ensured a 
favourable reception to every tale of wonder ; and the re- 
vival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and sufrgested 
more specious arts to deception. Philosophy, with the 
aid of experience, has at length banished the study of al- 
chymy ; and the present age, however desirous of riches, 
is content to seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry.' 

Elias Ashmole writes in nis diary — * May IS, 17oS. My 

father Bachouse (an astrologer who had adopted him for 

his son-— a common practice with these men) lying sick in 

Fleet-strest, over against Saint Dunstan*s church, and 

»ot kaowJBg wbeibM' he should livs or dio, about alevwi of 



the clock, tokl me in tsfUablet the true matter of the pM' 
loaopher's stone, which he bequeathed to me as a Ugu^* 
By this we learn that a miserable wEetcfa knew the art of 
maldHg roldf yet always lived a beggar ; and that AA« 
mole really imagined he was in possession of the tyffoWw 
of a »eerel ! he has however built a curious mooument of 
the learned follies of the last age, in his * Theatrum Ch»> 
micum Britannicuin.' Thoush Ashmole is rather Che 
historian of this vain science, than an adept, it may amoso 
literary leisure to turn over this quarto volume, m wUch 
he has collected the works of several English alc^rmhtta, 
subjoining his commentaiy. It affords a curious specinwa 
of Kosicrucian mysteries; and Ashnaole relates atorios, 
which vie for the miraculous, with the wiUest fandet of 
Arabian invention. Of the philosopher's stone he says, 
he knows enough to hold his tongue, but not enough to 
speak. This stone has not only the power of traasuMttiiY 
any imperfect earthy matter into its utmost degree of peiw 
fection, and can convert the basest metals into gold, fints 
into stone, &c, but it has still more occult virtues, si^Ma 
the arcana have been entered mto, by the choice fadMra of 
hermetic mysteries. The vegetable stone has power over 
the natures of man, beast, fbwhi, fishes, and idl kinds of 
trees and plants, to make them flourish and bear fruit at 
any time. The magical stone discovers any person wher- 
ever he is concealed ; while the angelical stone gives tbs 
apparitions of angels, and a power of conversing widi 
them. These great mysteries are supported by occasional 
facts, and illustrated Sy prints of the moot divine and in- 
comprehensible designs, which we would hope were in- 
telligible to the initiated. It may be worth showing, how- 
ever, how liable even the latter were to blunder on these 
mysterious hieroglyphics. Ashmole, in one of his do- 
mical works, prefixed a frontispiece^ which, in several ouos- 
partments, exhibited Phoebus on a lion, and opposite lo 
ium a lady, who represented Diana, with the moon ■ 
one hand and an arrow in the other, sitting on a crab; 
Mercury <m a tripod, with the scheme of the heavens in 
one hand, and his caducous in the other. These were in- 
tended to express the materials of the stone, and the sea- 
son for the process. Upon the altar is the bust of a man, 
his head 'Covered by an astrological scheme dropped from 
the clouds ; and on the altar are these words, Mercurio> 
pbilus Anglicus, i. e. the English lover of hermetic phUo- 
sophy. There is a tree, and a little creature gnawing the 
root, a pillar adorned with musical and mathematical in- 
struments, and aiM)ther with military ensigns. This 
strange composition created ^at inquiry among the che- 
mical sa^es. E>eep mystenes were conjectured to be 
veiled by it. Verses were written in the highest strain 
of the Rosicrucian language. AekmoU coniesaed he meant 
nothing more than a kind of pun on his own name, ibr the 
tree was the osA, and the creature was a mole. One piOar 
tells his love of music and free-masonry, and the other his 
military preferment, and astrological studies ! He after- 
wards regretted that no one added a second volume to his 
work, from which he himself had been hindered, for the 
honour of the family of Hermes, and * to show the worki 
what excellent men we had once of our nation, famous for 
this kind of philosophy, and masters of so transoendant a 
secret. 

Modem chemistry is not without a hope^ not to say n 
oertotn/y, of verifjring the golden visions «* the ak:hymisL 
Dr Ginanger, of Gottingen, has lately adventured the fol- 
lowing prophecy ; < In the nineteenik century the transmu- 
tation of metals will be generally known and practised. 
Every chemist and every artist will make gold : kitchen 
utensils will be qI[ silver, and even of gold, which will 
contribute more than anything else to prolong Uftt poisoned 
at present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, which 
we daily swallow with our food.* Phil. Mag. Vol. VI , 
p. t(83. This sublime chemist, though he does not ven- 
ture to predict that universal eHxerj which is to prolong hfii 
at pleasure, yet approximates to it. A chemical finend 
writes to me, that < The metaU seem to be coiwpos i lt ho» 
diety which nature is perpetually preparing : and it may 
be reserved for the future researches of science to trmoe, 
and perhaps, to imitate, some of these curious 



tions.' 



TITLES or BOOKS. 



If it were inquired of an ingenious writer what pagn of 
his work had occasioned him most perplexity, he would 
often point to the titlt page. That c u iio s itv whack w 
wottkl eidte, m inoft ftstitow lo gmtify. YnC 
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iie penrenity of man, that a modeit simpUcity will fail to 
unract; we are only to be allured by paint and patches, 
md yet we complain that we are duped ! 

Among those who appear to have felt this irksome situa- 
lioo, are most of our periodical writers. The * Tatler* and 
the ' Spectator* enjoymg pnority of conception, have adopts 
od titles with characteristic felicity ; but perhaps the in- 
vention of the authors begins to fail in the * Reader,* the 
* Lover,' and the * Theatre !' Succeeding writers were 
as unfortunate in their titles, as their works ; such are the 
< Universal Spectator,* and the * Lay Monastery.' The 
eopious mind of Johnson could not dfiscover an appropri- 
ate title, and indeed, in the first * Idler,* acknowledged his 
despair. The < Rambler* was so little understood, at the 
tune of its appearance, that a French Journalist has trans- 
lated it * Le Chevalier Errant^ and when it was corrected 
to VErrantf a foreigner drank Johnson's health one day, 
bj innocently addressing him by the appellation of Mr 
Vagabond ! The * Adventurer* cannot be considered as 
a fortunate title ; it is not appropriate to those pleasing 
niscellaiues, for any writer is an adventurer. The * Loung- 
er,' the ' Mirror,* and even the ' Connoisseur,' if examined 
accurately, present nothing in the titles descriptive of the 
works. As for the * World,* it could only have been given 
by the fashionable egotism of its authors, who considered 
tbo world as merely a little circuit rouiul Saint James's 
Street. When the celebrated.father of all reviews, i>9 
Jvttnud de» Sgavangf was first published, the very title 
repulsed the public. The author was obliged in his suc- 
eeeding volumes to soften it down, by ezplslning its gene- 
ral tendency. He there assures the curious, that not only 
men of learning and taste, but the humblest mechanic may 
fed a profitable amusement. An Enslish novel, publish- 
ed witn the titJe of < The Champion of Virtue,* could find 
BO readers ; it was quaint, formal, and sounded like ' The 
IHlgrim*s Progress.' It afterwards passed through several 
•ditions under the happier invitation of * The Old English 
Baron.' * The Concubine,' a poem by Mickle, could 
never find purchasers, till it assumed the more delicate title 
of* Sir Martyn.' 

As a subject of literary curiosity, some amusement may 
bo fathered from a (glance at what has been doing in the 
wond, concerning this important portion of every Imok. 

Baillet m his < Decisions of the Learned,' has made 
vary extensive researches, for the matter was important to 
a student dTBaillet's character. 

The Jewish and many oriental authors were fond of 
allegorical titles, which always indicate the most puerile 
age of taste. The titles were usually adapted to their 
£care works. It might exercise an able enigmatist to 
explain their allusions ; for we must understand by < The 
Heart «C Aaron,' that it is a commentary on several of 
die prophets. * The Bones of Joseph' is an introduction to 
tho Talmud. * The Garden of Nuts,' and * The (Golden 
Apples,' are theological questions, and * The Poroepan- 
ate with its Flower,' is a treatise of ceremonies, not anv 
OMMre practised . Jorun gives a title, which he says of all 
the fantastical titles he can recollect, is one of the pret- 
tiest. A rabbin published a catalogue of rabbinical wri* 
tsrs, and called it Lahim DormienHumf firoro Cantic. vii, 9, 
'Like the best wine of my beloved that goeth down sweet- 
ly, causing the lip» of thete that are weep to apeak.* It 
iiath a double meaning, of which he was not aware, for 
most of his rabbinical brethren talk very much Uke men m 
^keireieep. 

Almost all their works bear such titles as bread— gold 
i-«i]ver — roses— eyes— &c, in a word, any thing tliat sig- 
lifies nothing. 

Air»cted title-pa^es were not peculiar to the oriental- 
sts: the Greeks and the Romans have shown a finer 
aste. They had their Cornucopias or horns of abund- 
laee.— Limones or meadows — Pinakidions or tablets — 
Pancarpes or all sorts of fruit ; titles not unhappily adapt- 
ed for the miscellanists. The nine books of Herodotus, 
md die nine epistles of ^schines, were respectively hon- 
Nired by the name of a Muse ; and three orations of the 
itter, by those of the Graces. 

TIm modem fanatics have had a most barbarous taste 
or titles. We could produce numbers from abroad and 
it home. Some works have been called, 'Mstches 
if^bted by the divine Fire,'— and one * The Gun of Peni- 
snee ; a cdlection of passages from the fathers, is called 
TIm Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary ;' we have * Tho 
laak of Faith,' and ' The Sixpenimrorth of Divine 
Ipifit:* aae of tiMM work! bean the iollowiag olabortte 



title ; * Some fine B»a|^)s baked in the Oven of Charity, 
carefully conservedlorthe Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Sal- 
vation.' Sometimes their quaintnMs has some humour. 
One Sir Humphrey Lind, a zealous puritan, published a 
work which a Jesuit answered by another, entitled < A 
pair of Spectacles for Sir Humphrey Lind.' The doughty 
knight retorted, by a 'Case for Sir Humphrey Lmd^ 
Spectacles.' 

Some of these obscure titles have an entertaining ab- 
surdity; as <The three Daughters of Job,' which is a 
treatise on the three virtues of patience, fortitude, and 
pain. < The Innoceht Love, or the holy Knight,' is a d^ 
scriptionof the ardours of a saint for the Virgin. <Tbe 
Sound of the Trumpet,' is a work on the day of judgment ; 
and < A Fan to drive away Flies,' is a theological treatise 
on purgatory. 

Vye must not write to the utter neglect of our title ; and 
a fair author shoukl have the literary piety of ever having 

< the fear of his title-page before his eyes.^ The following 
are improper titles. Don Matthews, chief huntsman to 
Philip IV of Spain, entitled his book < The Origin and 
Digmty of the Royal House,' but the entire work relates 
only to hunting. De Chanterene composed several moral 
essays, which being at a loss how to entitle, he called 

< The Education of a Prince.' He would penniade the 
reader in his preface, that though they were not composed 
with a view to this subject, they should not, however, be 
censured for the title, as they partly related to the educa- 
tion of a prince. The world were too sagacious to bo 
duped ; and the author in his second edition acknowledges 
the absurdity, drops * the magnificent title,' and calls bis 
work < Mors I Essays.' Montaigne's immortal history of 
his own mind, for such are his < Essays,' have assumed 
perhaps too modest a title, and not sufficiently discrimina- 
tive. Sorlin equivocally entitled a collection of essays, 
* The Walks oT Richelieu,' because they were composed 
at that place; * the Attic Nights' of Aulus Gellius were so 
called, because they were written in Attica. Mr Tooke 
in his grammatical * Diversions of Purley,' must have de- 
ceived many. 

A rhodomontade title page was a great favourite in tho 
last century. There was a time when the republic oflet- 
ters was over-built with * Palaces of Pleasure,' < Palaces 
of Honour,' and ' Palaces of Eloquence ;' with * Temples 
of Memory,* and * Theatres of Human Life,* and < Amphi- 
theatres of Providence ;' *■ Pharoses, Gardefls, Pictures, 
Treasures.' The epistles of Gruevara dazzled the public 
eye with their splendid title, for they were called * Golden 
Epistles;' and the * Golden Legend* of Voraigne had 
been more appropriately entitled leaden. 

They were once so fond of novelty, that every book ro- 
comroended itself by such titles as * A new Method ; new 
Elements of Geometry ; the new Letter Writer, and the 
new Art of Cookery.*^ The title which George Gascoigne, 
who had great merit in his day, has given to his coUoctton, 
may be considered as a specimen of the titles of his times. 
They were printed in 1576. He calls his < A hundred 
summe flowres bounds vp in one small poesie; gathered 
partly by translation in the fyne and outlandish gardens of 
Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, Ariosto, and others; and part- 
ly by invention out of our own fruitefull orchardes in Eng- 
lanae ; yielding sundrie sweet savours of tragicall, ooai- 
cali. and morall discourses, both pleasaunt and profitaUo 
to the well-smelling noses of learned readers.' 

To excite the curiosity of the pious, some vrritera em- 
ployed artifices of a very ludicrous nature. Some made 
their titles rhjrming echoes ; as this one of a father who 
has given his works under the title of ScoUb AUb ammi; 
and Jesue eau$ novue Or&ts, ^. Some have distributed 
them according to the measure of time, as one Father 
Nadasi, the greater part of whose works are years, manthaf 
weeks f day 8^ and houn. Some have borrowed their titles 
from the parts of the human body ; and others have used 
quaint expressions, such as. Think before you leap^lVe 
mutt ail die — Compel them to enter ^ &c. Some of our 
pious authors appear not to have been aware that they 
were burlesquing religion. One Massicu having written 
a moral explanation of the solemn anthems sung m Ad- 
vent, which begin with the letter O, published this work 
under the punning title of La douce MoeUe^ et la Sauue 
friande dee os Savoweuje de L^Avent. 

The Marquis of Carraccioli, a religious writar^ t«A. 
kmg ago published a book w\\S\ >Scia axB^vwasa ^qAa ^ lia 
/ouasiaiiee ds soi mmu. Et^>a(Mi^V| & «^iiR<QBCwa.^uA» 
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page, the lale of the work was continual with the Uber- 
tipes, who, however, found nothing but ver^ tedious essajrs 
on religion and morality. In the sixth edition the marquis 
greatly exults in his successful contriTance; bj which 
means he had punbbed the ricious curiosity or certain 
persons, and perhaps had persuaded some, whom other- 
wise his book might never have reached. 

It is not an injudicious observation of Baillet, that if a 
title be obscure, it raises a prejudice aginst the author ; we 
are apt to suppose that an ambiguous title is the effect of 
an intricate or confused mind. He censures the following 
one : the Ocean Macro-micro-cosmick of one Sachs. To 
understand this title, a grammarian would send an inquirer 
to a eeographer, and he to a natural philosopher ; neither 
would probably think of recurring to a physician, to inform 
one that this ambiguous title signifies the connexion which 
exists between the motion of Uie waters, with that of the 
blood. He also censure Leo AUatius for a title which 
appears to me not inelegantly conceived. This writer has 
•otitled one of his books the lUrban Bee$ ; it is an account 
of those illustrious writers who flourished during the pon- 
tificate of one of the Barberinis. To connect the illusion, 
we must recollect that the bee» toere the arms of this family, 
and Urban VHI, the Pope designed. 

The false idea which a title conveys is alike prejudicial 
to the author and the reader. Tales are generally too 
prodigal of their promises, and their authors are contemn- 
ad ; mit the worvB of modest authors, though they |»resent 
more than they promise, may fail of attracting notice by 
their extreme simplicity. In either case, a collector of 
books is prejudiced ; he is induced to collect what merits 
■o attention, or he passes over those valuable works whose 
titles may not happen to be interesting. It is related of 
I^elli, the celebrated collector of books, that the booksel- 
lers permitted him to remain hours, and sometimes days, 
IB their shops to examine books before he benight them. He 
was desirous of not injuring his precious collection by use - 
leas acquisitions ; hut he confessed that he sometimes couki 
BOC help suffering himself to be dazzled by magnificent 
titlfts, nor to be deceived by the simplicity of others, which 
the modesty of their authors had given to them. AHer all, 
it is not improbable, that many authors are really neither 
so vain, nor so honest, as they appear ; and that magnifi- 
eeot, or simple titles, have been given from the difficulty of 
forming any others. 

It is too often with the Titles of Books, as with those 
painted representations exhibited by the keepers of wild 
Masts; where, in general, the picture itself is more curi- 
ous and interesting than the inclosed animal. 

LITERARY rOLLIES. 

The Greeks composed lypograromatic works ; works in < 
which one letter of the alphabet is omroitled. A lypo- 
crammatist is a letter-dropper. In this manner Tryphio- 
dorus wrote his Odyssey : he had not a in his first hook, 
ttor fi in his second ; and so on with the subsequent letters 
one after another. This Odyssey was an imitation of the 
iTpogrammatic Iliad of Nestor. Amons other works of 
tnis kind, Athenaeus mentions an ode by Pindar, in which 
he had purposely omitted the letter S ; so that this inept 
ingenuity appears to have been one of those literary fasn- 
ioos which are sometimes encoura^^ed even by those who 
should first oppose such progresses mto the realms of non- 



There is in Latin a little prose work of Fulgentius, 
which the author divides into twenty-three chapters, ac- 
eording, to the order of the twenty-three letters of the Latin 
alphabet. From A to O are still remainine. The first 
chapter is without A ; the second without B ; the third 
without G : and so with the rest, Du Chat, in the Ehica- 
tiana, says, there are five novels in prose of Lopes de 
VMa ; the first without A, the second without E, the third 
without I, &c. Who will attempt to examine them? 

The Orientalists are not without this literary folly. A 
Persian poet read to the celebrated Jami a gazel of his own 

Eoeition, which Jami did not hke ; but the writer re- 
it was notwithstanding a very curious sonnet, for the 
AUffvf9M not to be found in any one of the words ! 
Jaoii sarcastically replied, * You can do a better thing 
yet ; take away aU the UUen from every word you have 
written. 

To these works may be added the Edo^a de CalvUf by 
Hngbald the Monk. All the words of this silly work be- 
gin with a O. It is prmted in Domavins. rugna iVrw 
mil th0 wordt begiaong with a P, in tbe Nogv 



Venales. Caman cum eottis certamtn ; the words be^s- 
ning with a C : a performance of the same land in tbe 
same woric. Grregorio Leti presented a dtscoorae to the 
Academy of the Humorists at Rome, throughout which 
he had purposely omitted the letter R, and he entitled it 
the exiled R. A friend having requested a copy, as a fit- 
erary curiosity, for so he considered this idle p«rfbrmance, 
Letti, to show it was not so difficult a matter, replied by a 
copious answer of seven pages, in which he had observed 
the same severe ostracism against tbe letter R ! Lord 
North, one of the finest gentlemen in the court (^ James I, 
has written a set of Sonnets, each of which bepns with a 
successive letter of the alphabet. The Eari « Rivers m 
the rei^ of Edward 1*^, translated the Moral Proverbs of 
Christiana of Pisa, a poem of about two hundred lines, the 
ereatest part of which he contrived to conclude with the 
letter E ; an instance of his lordship's hard applicatioo, 
and the bad taste of an age which. Lord Orford observes, 
had witticisms and whims to struggle with, as well as ig- 
norance. 

It has been well observed of these nunote triiiers that 
extreme exactness is the sublime of fools, whose labom 
may be well called, in the language of Dryden, 

* Pangs without birth, and fruitless induaoj.* 
And Martial says, 

Torpe estdifficiles habere nugas, 
Et Btultus labor est Ineptiarum. 

Tis a folly to sweat o*er a difficult trifle. 
And for silly devices invention to rifle. 

I shall not dwell on wits who composed verses in the 
forms of hearts, wings, altars, and true love-knots « oris 
Ben Jonson describes their grotesque shapes, 

A p^ of scissors and a comb In verse.* 

Tom Nash, who loved to push the ludicrous to its si- 
treme, in his amusing invective agaiiurt the classical Ga- 
briel Harvey, tells us that * he had writ verses in all kinds; 
in form of a pair of gloves, a pair of spectacles, and a pair 
of pot-hooks, &c.' They are not less absurd, who expose 
to public ridicule the name of their mistress by enpJoying 
it to form their acrostics. I have seen some of tbe Utter, 
where both sides and eross-waySf the name of the mistress 
or the patron has been sent down to posterity with eternal 
torture. The great difficulty where one name is made out 
four times in the same acrostic, roust have been to have 
found words by which the letters forming the name shookl 
be forced to stand in their particular places. It might 
be incredible that so great a genius as Boccaccio could 
havelent himself to these literary fashions ; yet one of the 
roost gigantic (/acrostics may be seen in his works ; it is a 
poem of fifty cantos ; of which Guinguen^ has fwe ser ved a 
specimen in his Literary History of Italy, vol. iii, p. 54. 
PuUenham, in that very scarce book, * The Artof Poesie,' 
p. 75, gives several odd specimens of poems in the forms 
of lozenges, rhomboids, pillars, &c. Some of them from 
Oriental poems communicated by a traveller. Puttenham 
is a very lively writer, and has contrived to form a defimoe 
for describing and making such trifling devices. He has 
done more : he has erected two pillars himself to the ho- 
nour of dueen Elizabeth ; every pillar consists of a base 
of ei^ht syllables, the shafl or nuddle, of four, and the a^ 
pital IS equal with the base. The only difierence between 
the two pillars, consists in this ; in the one * ye must read 
upwards,* and in the other the reverse. These pillars, 
notwithstanding this fortunate device and variation, m^ 
be fixed as two colunms in the porch of the vast ten^ of 
literary folly. 

It was at this period when toords or verses were tortured 
into such fantastic forms, that the trees in gardens were 
twisted and sheared into obelisks and giants, peacocks or 
flower-pots. In a copy of verses * To a hair of my mis- 
tress's eye-lash,* the merit next to the choice of the sub- 
ject, must have been the arrangement or the disarrange- 
ment of the whole poem into the form of a heart. With 
a pair of wings many a sonnet fluttered, and a sacred 
hymn was expressed by the mystical triangle. Acrostics 
are formed from the initial letters of every verse ; but a 
different conceit regulated ^trcTtogramSf which were usfd 
to describe dates — the numertU Utters in whatever part 
of the word they stood were distinguished from other 
letters by being written in capitals. In tbe following chro> 
BOgran fiion Horace, 

*~fti1aiB Sidera rsitlce. 
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•leration of capitals the dtronograsnmatut 
Horace to give tne year of our Lord thua. 

— feriaMaiDera Venice. MDVI. 

Acroetie and the Chrooogram are both mgeniootl^ 

ed in the mock Epic of the Scribleriad. The tni- 

ktun of the acroatka are thuaalluded to in the literary 
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Firm and compact, in three fair colomna wore 
0*er the ■mooch plain, the bold acroetics rooTe ; 
High o*cr the real, the Towering lieadera riae 
Wtth limbs gigantic, and auperior aize. 

Bat the looser character of the eknnogramt and the dia^ 
'm wluch they are found, are ingenioualy sung thua : 

Not ihos the looeer chronograms prepare. 
Careless their troops, undisciplined to war ; 
Wkh rank irregular, confused they atand, 
The chieftaina mingling with the vulgar band. 

Be afterwards adds ochera of the illegitimate races of wit : 

To johi these squadrons, o*er the champion came 
A numeroue race of no ignoble name } 
Riddle, and Rebus, Riddle's dearest son, 
And false Conundrum and insidious Pun. 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the ground. 
And Rondeau, wheellnc in repeated round. 
On their fair atandarda by the wind display *d, 
Egga, altars, wings, pipea, azea were pourtray'd. 

I find in the origin of Beu<s-rim^, or * Rhtmin^ Ends,' 
I Gouj«t*s Bib. fr. ivi, p. 181. One Dulot a foohah poet, 
sonnets were in demand, had a singular custom of 
the rhymes of these poems to m filled up at his 
'HaTing been robbed of his papers, he was re- 
gretting BMMt the loes of three hundred sonnets : his friends 
'were asfonished that he had written so many which they 
ftad never beard. < They were blank tantuUf he repbed ; 
and einkimed the nyatery by describing his BoutM-rimiM, 
The id<p« appeared ridiculoualy amusing ; and it soon be- 
casM faafaionable to collect the moat diffictdt rhymes, and 
IB on the lines. 

The Ckand€ is of such recent birth, that it has not yet 
iaia d its mystical conceits; nor can I discoTerthe origin 
ei dus apecies of logogriphes : it was not known in France 
as kle as in 1771, in tne last edition of the great Dictioo- 
lairs de Trerooz, where the term appeara as the name of 
an ladan sect of a military character, aiMl has no con- 
with oar charades. 

rare another whimsical mTsntioa ; with the 
of any name they contriTod to make out some en- 
tire ward, descriptive of the character of the person who 
kie the name. These anagrams, therefore, were either 
or eomplimentarT. When m fashion, lovers 
of them continually : I have read of one, whose 
name was Msgdalen, for whom he composed, 
■at only an Epic under that name, but aa a proof of hia 
psMon, one day he sent her three dozen of anagrams only 
as bar lovely name. Sciopina imagined himaelf fortunate 
<kat his adversary Sealiger was perfectly Saeriiege in all 
iba tkiqaa cases of the Latin language ; on this principle 
Sir Mm tViai was made out, to his own satisfaction, — a 
aiL They were not always correct when a great compU- 
Mat waa required ; the poet John CUvdanamtB strained 
kaid to asake Hdieoman dew. This literary trifle has, how- 
war, in onr own ^imes, been brought to aingular perfeo- 
tiaa; and several, equally ingenious and cauatic, will 
laaiHyoccor to the reader. 

Versas of grotesque shapes have sometimea been con- 
triiad to convey ingenious thoughts. Pannard, a modem 
Franeh poet, has tortured his agreeable vein of poetry io- 
ta aneh Ibrms. He has made some of his Bacchanalian 
*<agB take the figorea of baitUM and othera of gla»€9, 
Tbaaa a b ia ct a are perfectly drawn by the various mea- 
iaraa ef tno verses which form the aonga. He has also 
iwnidutisj an sdks in his verses, which he cnotrives so 
■a net to iahire their sense. This waa practised by the 
«U Prandi Wrds in the age of Marot, and this poetical 
vbim ia lidiealod by Butler in his Hodibras, Part I, Canto 
VVsvse 190. I give an eiam|4e of these poetical echoes. 
The UoariBg ones are ingenioas, lively, and aatirictl. 



platre, nn plumst 
Met 
Toot en usags : 
on trouve souvent 
Vent 
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Comuie dea Princes, 

Aur^s ^ire venua 

Nude 

De leura Prorincea 

I most notice the poetical whim of Cretm, a great poet 
in his day : he died in 1526. He brought into fasnion 

gunning or equivocal rhymes, such aa the ft^owing which 
larot addressed to him, and which, indulging the earns 
rhyming folly aa hia own, are auperior for a glimpaeof 
sense, uiougn very unworthy of theu- author : 

L*homme aourt, et non afavant 
Corome un Roiiaaeur, qui lave oye, 
La faute d'auirui, nonce avant 
Q,u'il la cognuiaae, ou qu'il la voye, Itc. 

In the following nonaenaical linea of Du Bartaa, this 
poet imagined that he imitated the harmonioua notes of 
the lark; 

La gentille alodette, avec aon tirelire, 
Tirelire k lire, et lireliran tire. 
Vera la voute du del, puia aon vol vera ce lieu, 
Vire et deaire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu. 

The French have an ingenioua kind of Nonsense 
Verses called Amphigowie. This word is composed of 
a Greek adverb signifying oftou/, and of a substantive sig- 
nifying a ctre2e. The following is a specimen : it is elegant 
in the selection of words, and what the French called richly 
rhymed — in fact it ia fine poetry, but it baa do meaning 
whatever ! Pope*8 Stanzas, aaid to be written by a jDcraon 
of quality f to ridicule the tuneful nonaenae of certain Bards, 
and which Gilbert Wakefield mistook for a serious oooa- 
poaitioo, and wrote two pagea of Commentary to provo 
thia song waa diajointed, obacure, and absurd, is an eioal- 
lent apecimen of these Amfhigouriu, 

AMPHIOOUniC. 

QuPI eat heureux de ae defendre 

auand le coeur ne a'eat paa rendu ! 
aia quMl eat facheux de ae rendre 
Quana le bonbeur est auapendu > 
Par un discoura aana auite ei tandre, 
Egarez un cosur eperdu ; 
Souvent par un maKemendu 
L'amant adroit ae fait, entendre. 

IMITATED. 

How happy to defend our heart 

When love haa never thrown a dart I 

But ah ! unhappy wlien it bends, 

If pleasure her aoft bliata auapends! 

Sweet in a wild diaordered strain, 

A loat and wandering bran to gain ! 

Oft in mistaken language wooed • 

The akilfiii lover'a underatood. 

These versea have auch a resemblance to meaning, that 
Fontenelle having liatened to the song imagined he had a 
^impee of sense, luod requested to have it repeated. * Doo*t 
you perceive,* aaid Madame Tencin ' that they are JVon- 
U!HMe VeTU»?^ The roaliaoua wit, never without a retort, 
repUed < They are ao much like the fine versea I have 
beard here, that it ia not surprising I should be for once 
mistaken ! 

In the * Scribleriad* we find a good account of f^ Cento. 
A cento primarily bignifiee a cloak made of patches. In 
poetry it denotes a woric whc^y compoaed of verses, or 
passages promiacuoualy taken firom other authors, only 
disposed in a new form or order, so aa to compoae a new 
work and a new meaning. Auaoniua haa laid down the 
rules to be observed in composing CenlM. The pieces 
mav be taken either from the same poet, or from aeveral ; 
ano the verses may be either taken entire or divided into 
two : one half to be connected with another half taken elae- 
where ; but two verses are never to be taken together. 
Agreeable to these rules he has made a pleasant nnpuai 
Cento from Virgil. 

The Eropreas Eudozia wrote the life of Jesus Christ in 
centos taken from Homer ; Proba Falcnnia from Virgil. 
Among theee grave triflers may be mentioned Alexanoer 
Roea, who published * Virfjiliua Evangelizani, sive historia 
Domini et Salvatoris nostri Jesu Chnsti Virgiliania verbis 
et veraibua deacripta.* It waa republished in 1769. 
A more diflicult whim u that of * Redproeai Fcraca,' which 
five the same words whether read backwarda or forwards. 
The following lines by Sidoneus Apollinaria were one* 
infinity admired : 

* 8i£na ts signs temsre me tangis at angia.* 
* Roma ttbi aubtto motibos ibi aoMr.* 

Thn rtadar hit naky to %ik% iQbA 
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lines backwards, and he will find himself just where he 
waa after all his fatigue. 

Capitaine Lasnhnse, a French seU^laught poet, whose 
work preceded Maiherbe's, boasts d*his inventions ; among 
other singularities, one has at least the merit of ^ d{ficulU 
vainaut, and might by ingenious bands be turned to some ac- 
count. He asserts that this noreity is entirely his own ; 
it consists in the last word of every verse forming the lifst 
word of the following verse : 

Falloil-il que ie del me rendit amourenZf 
Amuureux, jouisMnt d'une beaut^ craimive, 
Craiuuve k recevoir la douceur excessive, 
k Excessive au plaisir qui rend Pamani heureux ? 

Heureuz si nuus avions quelques paisibles Ueuz 
Lieux ou plus suxement Pami fidetle sjrrlve. 
Arrive sans soupcon de quelque ami attentive, 
Ausntive k vouloir nous surpirendre tous deux. — 

Francis Colonna, an Italian Monk, is the author of a 
mugular book entitled * The Dream of Poliphilus,' in which 
be relates his amours with a ladv of the name of Polia. It 
waa considered improper to prefix his name to the work ; 
but being desirous of marking it by some peculiarity, that 
he might claim it at any distant day, he contrived that the 
initial letters of every chapter should be formed of those 
of his name and of the subjects he treats. This odd in- 
vention was not discovered till many years afterwards : 
when the wits employed themselves in decyphering it, un- 
fortunately it became a source of literary altercation, be- 
ing susceptible of various readings. The most correct 
appears thus : Poliam Frater Franciscus Columna per»* 
mavit. Brother Francis Colonna passionately loved Po- 
Ka.* This gallant monk, like another Petrarcn, made the 
name of his mistress the subject d* his amalorial medita- 
tion ; and as the first called his Laura, his Laurel, this 
called his Polia, his Polita. 

A few years afterwards Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus 
employed a similar artifice in his Zodiacus Vitse, The 
Zodiac of Life ;' the initial letters of the first twenty- 
nine verses of the first books of this poem forming his 
name, which curious particular is not noticed by Warton 
in his account of this work. The performance is divided 
into twelve books, but has no reference to astronomy, which 
we might naturally expect. He distinguished his twelve 
books by the twelve names of the celestial signs, and pro- 
bably extended or confined them purposely to that numoer, 
to humour his fancy. Warton however observes, < this 
strange pedantic title is not totally without a conceit^ as the 
author was born at SuUada or SteUaia^ a province of Fer- 
^ rara, and from whence be called himself Marcellus Pa- 
lingenius Stellatus.* The work itself is a curious satire 
on the Pope and the Church of Rome. It occasioned 
Bayle to commit a remarkable literary Uundtr, .vhich I 
■hall record in its place. Of Italian conceit in those times, 
of which Petrarch was the father, with his perpetual play 
OQ words and on his Laurdf or hu mistress Ijoura, he has 
himself afforded a remarkable example. Our poet lost his 
mother, who died in her thirty-eightn year: he has com- 
memorated her death by a sonnet composed of thirty- 
•ight lines. He seems to have conceived that the exact- 
ness of the number was equally natural and tender. 

Are we not to class among liUrary foUiea the strange 
rMearches, which writers, even at the present day, have 
made in ^atedt/uman times ? Forgeries of the grossest 
nature have been alluded to, or quotml as authorities. A 
hoak of Enoch once attracted considerable attention ; this 
curious forgery has been recently translated : theSabeans 
' pretend they possess a work wntten by Adam ! and this 
work has been recently appealed to in favour of a visionary 
theory ! Astle gravely observep, that ' with respect to 
'. Writings attributed to the AniecUIuvianMy it seems not only 
decent but rational to say that we know nothing concem- 
, ing them.' AVithout alluding to living writers, Dr Par- 
sons, in his erudite ' Remains of Japhet,* tracing the 
' origin of the alphabetical character, supposes that lettcrg 
were known to Adam ! Some too have noticed astronomi- 
cal libraries in the Ark of Noah ! Such historical memo- 
rials are the deliriums of learning, or are founded on for- 
geries. 

Hugh Broujrht(Hi, a writer of controversy in the reign of 
James the First, vhows tis in a tedious discu^ition on 
Scripture chronology, that Rahab was a harlot at ten years 
of age ; and enters into many grave discussions concern- 
ing Die ro^r of Aaron's Ephok^ the language which Eve 
ml spoke, and other classical erudition. The writer is 
fiSeaM in Ben Joaaon*s Comediefl >-ho it not without 



rivals even in the present day. Covarruviaa, after otben 
of his school, discovers that when male chiklrea are boni 
they cry out with an A, being the first vowd of tbe wwd 
Adam^ while the female iniants prefer the letter £, m 
allusion to Evt ; and we may add that, by the pinch of a 



negligent nurse, they may probably learn all their' 
Ofthe pedantic trifimgs or commentators, a contrtwersy 
among the Portugueso on the works of Camoens is not tbe 
least. Some of these profound critics who affected great 
delicacy in the laws of Epic poetry, pretended to be doubc 
fill whether the poet had fixed on the right time for a hn^t 
dream ; whether, said they, a king should have a propi- 
tious dream oo futjlrst going to bed or at the damm. of tim 
fottmmng morning? No one seemed to be quite certain ; 
they puuled each other till the controversy ckwed in this 
felicitous manner, and tatitfied both the night and the 
dawn critics. Bsirreto discovered that an aoeent on cneoi 
the words alluded to in the controversy wouM answer tbe 
purpose, and by makmg king Manuel's dream to take 
place at the dawn would restore Camoens to their good 
opinion, and preserve the dignity ofthe poet. 

Chevreau begins his History of the Worid in these 
words : * Several learned men have examined in idb^miH 
rnn God created the world, though there could hardly be 
any season then, since there was no sun, no moon, nor 
stars. But as the world must have been created in one of 
the four seasons, this question has exerds^ the tsJenti of 
the most curious, and opinions are various. Some say it 
was in the month oi Niaan, that is, in the spring : olhera 
maintain that it was in the month of 7Wt, which begim 
the civil year of the Jews, and that it was on the wixlk day 
of this month, which answers to our September, that .ifdasi 
and Eve were crelUed, and that it was on a FHday^ a bl- 
tle after four o'clock in the afternoon !' This ia aoc — '^— 
to the Rabbinical notion of the eve of the Sabbath. 
Tbe Irish antiquaries mention pubtic Ubrariea that 
before the flood; and Paul Christian Ilaker, with pro- 
founder erudition, has given an exact catalogue otAdmaifB, 
Messieurs O'Flaherty, O'Connor, and O'Halloran, have 
most gravely recorded as authentic narrations the wildest 
legendary traditicms ; and more recently, to make confanon 
doubly confounded, others have built up whai they call 
theoretical histories on these nursery tales. By winch 
species c^ black art they contrive to prove that an Irish- 
man is an Indian, and a Peruvian may be a Webhtnaa, 
from certain emigrations which took place many centorise 
before Christ, uid some about two centuries afler dis 
flood ! Keating, in his * History of Ireland,' starts a ftvour- 
ite hero in the giant Partholanus, who was desocaded 
from Japhet, and landed on the coast of Munster, 14th 
May, in the year of the world 1978. This giant succeeded 
in his enterprise, but a domestic misfortune attended bin 
among his Irish friends : — his wife exposed him to their 
laughter by her loose behaviour, and provoked him to such 
a degree that he killed two favourite greyhounds ; and this 
the Earned historian assures us was the.^^ in f f^^p f^ gf 
female infidelity ever known in Ireland ! 

The learned, not contented with Homer's poetical pre- 
eminence, make him the most authentic historuu and most 
accurate geographer of antiquity, besides endowing him 
vrith all the arts and sciences to Be found in our Encyck^ 
pedia. Even in surgery a treatisie has been written to 
show by the variety of the wounds of his herw^ that be 
was a most scientific anatomist ; and a military scholar has 
lately told us that from him is derived all the science oi 
tbe modem adjutant and quarter-master-general ; all die 
knowledge of tactics which we now possess ; and that 
Xenophon, Epaminondas, Philip, aiM Alexander, owed 
all their warlike reputation to Homer ! 

To return to pleasanter follies. Des Fontaines, the 
journalist, who had wit and malice, inserted the fragment 
of a letter which the poet Rousseau wrote to the younger 
Racine whilst he was at the Hague. These wetenie 
words : * I enjoy the conversation within these few days 
of my associates in Parnassus. Mr Piron is an excellent 
antidote against melancholy ; buf — &c. Des Fontaines 
maliciously stopped at this out. In the letter of Rousseau 
it was, * but unf(»rtunately he departs soon.' Piron was 
very sensibly affected at this equivocal 6itf, and resolved 
to revenge himself by composing one hundred epigrams 
against the malignant critic. He had written sixty hefbro 
Des Fontaines died : but of those only two attra^ed any 
notice. 

Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth 
tooio Comsxano wrols a hundred < fifi sie nt 
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yet they were emfdojed by the first scbolan in Europe. 

Martin Luther was not destitute of genius, of leaminst 
or of eloquence ; but his Tiolence disfigured his works wiu 
invectives and singularities of abuse. The great reformer 
of superstition had himself all the rulgar ones of his day ; 
be beliered tbat flics were devils ; and that he had had a 
buffeting with Satan when his left ear felt the prodigious 
beating. Hear him express himself on the Catholic 
divines : * The papists are all asses, and will always re- 
main asses. Put them in whatever sauce you choose 
boiled, roasted, baked, fried, skinned, beat, hashed, they 
are always the same asses.* 

Gentle and moderate, compared with a salute ofhis Holi- 
ness. — ' The Pope was bom but of the Devil's posteriors. 
He IS full of devils, lies, blasphemies, and idolatries; he is 
anti-Christ; the robber, of churches ; the ravisher of vir- 

fins; the greatest of pimps ; the governor of Sodom, &c. 
fthe Turks lay hold of us, then we shall be in the hands 
of the Devil ; but if we remain with the Pope, we shall be 
in hell. — What a pleasiag sight would it be to see the 
Pope and the Cardinals hsnging on one gallows, in exact 
oroer. like the seals which dandle from the bull.4 of the 
Pope ! What an e;icellent council would they hold under 
the gallows '.* 

Sometimes desirous of catching the attention of the 
vulgar, Luther attempts to enliven bis style by the grossest 
bttoooneries : * Take care, my little Popa ! my Utile ass! 
fia on slowly : the times are slippery : this year is dan« 
gerous: if thou fallest, they will exclaim. See! how 
our little Pope is spoilt.' It was fortunate (or the cause 
of the Reformation that the violence of Luther was soft- 
ened in a considerable degree at times by the meek 
Melancthcm : he often poured honey on the sting inflicted 
by the angry bee. LuUier was no respecter of kings ; he 
was so fortunate, indeed, as to find among his antagonists 
a crowned head; a great good fortune for an obscure 
cootroversialist, and the very punctum $aliena of contro- 
Torsy. Our Henry VIII wrote his book against the new 
doctrine : then warm from scholastic studies, Henry pre- 
sented Leo X with a work highly creditable to his aoili- 
tiee, and no inferior performance accordini^ to the genius of 
the age. Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, has ana- 
lysed the book, and doe^ not ill describe its spirit : * Henry 
■eems superior to his adversary in the vigour and propriety 
ofhis st^ie, in the force ofhis reasoning, and the learning 
of his citations. It is true he leans too much upon his 
character, argues in his garter-robcs, and writes as it 
were with hif tcfptre* But Luther in reply abandons his 

Ein to all kinds of railing and abuse. He addresses 
enry VIII in the following st^le : Ml is hard to say if 
foUy can be more foolish, or stupidity more stupid, than is 
the* head of Henry. He has not attacked me with the 
heart of a king, but with the impudence of a knave. This 
rotten worm of the earth having blasphemed the majesty 
of my king, I have a just right to bespatter his English 
maiesty with his own dirt and ordure. This Henry has 
lied.' Some of his ori^nal expressions to our Henry VlII 
are these : * Stulta, ridicula, et verissime Henririanij et 
J%innutica sunt haec — Regem Angliac Henricum isturo 
plane mentiri, &c. — Hoc agit inauietus Satan, ut nos a 
Scripturis avocet per ncderatos HenrieoSf &c.' — He was 
repaid with capital and interest by an anonymous reply, 
■aid to have been written by Sir Thomas More, who 
concludes his arguments by leaving Luther in language 
not necessary to translate ; * cum suis furiis et furoribus, 
cum suis merdis et stercoribus cacantem cacatumque.' 
Such were the vigorous elegancies of a controversy on 
the Seven Sacraments ! Long after, the court of Rome 
had not lost the taste of these * bitter herbs ;' for in the 
bull of the canonization of Ignatius Loyola in August, 
1623, Luther is called tnotutrum teUrrimunif et dttettabilia 

Gahrin was less tolerable, for he had no M elancthon ! 
His adversaries are. never others than knaves, lunatics, 
drunkards, and assassins ! Sometimes they are charac- 
terired by the familiar appellatives of bulls, asses, cats 
and hogs ! By him Catholic and Lutheran are alike 
bated. Yet, aAer having given vent to this virulent 
humour, he frequently boasts of his mildness. W^hen he 
reads over his writings, he tells us, that he is astonished 
ntbis forbearance; but this, he adds, is the duty of every 
Christian ! at the same time, he generally finishes a period 
with— < Do you hear, you doj^ ? Do you hear, madman V 

Bbmm, the iisemle of Cahm, sometimes imitates the 
9 of am master. When he writes agahwt 



Tilleman, a Lutheran minister, he bestows on him tlw 
following titles of honour : * Polyphemus ; an ape ; a jgreat 
ass who is distinguished from other asses by wearmg a 
hat ; an ass on two feet ; a monster composed of part of 
an ape and wild ass ; a villain who merits hanging on the 
first tree we find.' And Beza was, no doubt desirous of 
the office of executioner ! 

The Catholic pvtyis by no means inferior in the felici- 
ties of their style. The Jesuit Raynaud calls Erasmus 
'the Batavian buffoon,' and accuses him of nourishing 
the egg which Luther hatched. These men were alike 
supposed by their friends to be the inspired regulators of 
Religion ! 

Buhop Bedell, a great and good man, respected even 
by his adversaries, in an address to his clergy, observes, 
* Our calling is to deal with errors, not to disgrace the man 
with scolding words. It is said iii Alexander, I think, 
when he overheard one ofhis soldiers railing lustily against 
Darius his enemy, that he reprovcKi him, and added, 
" Friend, I entertain thee to fight against Darius, not to 
revile him ;" * and my sentiments of treating the Catholics,' 
concludes Bedell, * are not conformable to the practice of 
Luther and Calvin : but they were but men, and perhaps 
we must confess thev suffered themselves to yield to the 
violence of passion.'^ 

The Fathers of the church were proficients in the art 
of abuse, and very ingeniously defended it. St Aostis 
affirms that the keenest personality may produce a won- 
derful effect, in opening a roan's eyes to his own fi^es. 
He illustrates his position with a story, given with great 
simplicity, of his mother Saint Monica with her maid. 
Siunt Monica certainly would have been a confirm^ 
drunkard, had not her maid timely and outrageously 
abused her. The story will amuse. — * My mother had by 
little and little accustomed herself to relish wine. They 
used to send her to the cellar, as being one of the soberest 
in the family : she first sipped from the jug and tasted a 
few drops, for she abhorred wine, and did not care to 
drink. However, she |rradually accustomed herself, and 
from sipping it on her lips she swallowed a draught. As 
people from the smallest faults insensibly increase, she 
at length liked wine, and drank bumpers. But one day 
being alone with her maid who usually attended her to the 
cellar, they quarrelled, and the maid bitterly reproached 
her with being a drunkard ! That tingle toord struck her 
so poignantly that it opened her understanding; and re- 
flecting on the deformity of the vice, she desisted for ever 
from its use.' 

To jeer and play droll, or, in his own words, de &eii- 
former^ was a mode of controversy the great Amauld de- 
fended as permitted by the writings of the holy fathers. It 
is still more singular, when he not only brings forward as 
an example of this ribaldrv, Elijah moddng at the false 
divinities, but God himself bantering the first man after 
his fall. He justifies the injurious epithets which he has 
so liberally bestowed on his adversaries by the example of 
Jesus Christ and the apostles ! It was on these grounds 
also that the celebrated Pascal apologized for the inveo- 
tives with which he has occasionally disfigured his Pro- 
vincial Letters. A Jesuit, famous for twenty folios which 
contain his works, has collected * An Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of the Names of BeastM by which ine Fathers char> 
acterized the Heretics.' It may be found in JErotematm 
demalia acbomt Ubria^ p. 93, 4to, 1653, of Father Ray- 
naud. This list of brutes and insects, among which are 
a vast variety of serpents, is accompanied by the names 
of the heretics designated ! 

Ware in his Irish Writers, informs us of one Henir 
Fitzsermon, an Irish Jesuit, who was imprisoned for his 
papistical designs and seditious preaching. During his 
confinement he proved himself to be a great amateur ol 
controversy. He said * he felt like a bear lied to a stake, 
and wanted somebod) to bait him.' A kind office, zeal- 
ously undertaken by the learned Usher then a young man. 
He engaged to dispute with him once a week on the subject 
of arUichial ! They met several times. It appears that 
our bear was out-worried, and declined any further do^ 
6atfing. This spread an universal joy throu|;h the Protest- 
ants in Dublin. Such was the spirit of those tiroes, which 
appears to have been very diflerent from our own. Dr 
Disney gives an anecdote of a modem bishop who was 
just advanced to a mitre ; his bookseller begged to repub- 
lish a popular theological tract of his against nnodber 
bidiop, because be might now meet him on eqiMl terms. 
MfkfdanswsRed— *Mc ♦ ♦ ♦ no mors co u t ig t wiy r "^ * 
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Our food biihop resembled Baldwin, who, from a limplo 
monk, arrived to the honour of the see of Canterbury. The 
successive honours successively chanced his manners. 
Urban the Second inscribed his brief to him in this concise 
description — Baldwino Monastico ferventuaimOf AbbcUe 
calidoj Epiaeano tepido, Archiepiseopa remisso ! 

On the subject of literary contruversies we cannot pass 
over the various sects of the scholastics ; a volume might 
Muily be compiled of their ferocious wars, which in more 
than one instance were accompanied by stones and dag- 
gers. The most memorable, on account of the extent, the 
violence, and duration of their contests, are those of the 
Noroinaiists and the Realists. 

It was a most subtile question assuredly, and the world 
thoueht for a long while that their happiness depended on 
deciding, whether universals, that is genera^ have a real 
essence, and exist independent of particulars, that is spe- 
cies: — whether, for instance, we could form an idea of 
msses, prior to individual asses? Rosseline, in the eleventh 
century, adopted the opinion that universals have no real 
existences, either before or in individuals, but are mere 
Dames and words by which the kind of individuals, is ex- 
pressed. AteuAt propagated byAbelard, which produced 
the sect of the Nominalists. But the Realists asserted that 
universals existed independent of individuals, — though they 
were somewhat divided between the various opinions of 
Plato and Aristotle. Of the Realists the most famous 
were Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. The cause of 
the Nominalists was almost desperate, till Occam in the 
fourteenth century revived the dyini; embers. L)ouis XI 
Adopted the Nominalists, and the Nominalists flourished 
at lar^e in France and Germany ; but unfortunately Pope 
John XXIII patronized the Realists, and throughout Italy 
it was dangerous for a Nominalist to open his lips. The 
French king wavered, and the Pope triumphed ; his ma- 
jesty published an edict in 1474, in which he silenced for 
ever tne Nominalists, and ordered their books to be fast- 
ened up in their libraries with iron chains, that they might 
not be read by young students ! The leaders of that sect 
fled into England and Germany, where they united their 
forces with Luther and the first Reformers. 

Nothing could exceed the violence with which these 
disputes were conducted. Vives himself, who witnessed 
the contests, says that 'when the contending parties had 
exhausted their stock of verbal abuse, they often came to 
blows ; and it was not uncommon in these quarrels about 
universalsj to see the combatants engaging not only with 
their fists, but with clubs and swords, so that many have 
been wounded and some killed.* 

I add a curious extract from John of Salisbury, on 
this war of words, which Mosheim has given in his Ec- 
clesiastical History. He observes on all this terrifying 
Bonsense, * that there had been more time consumed in it, 
than Uie Ciesars had employed in making themselves mas- 
ters of the world; that the riches of CrcBsus were inferior 
to the treasures that had been exhausted in this contro- 
versy ; and that the contending parties, aAer having spent 
their whole lives on this single point, had neither been so 
bappy as to determine it to their sati^action, nor to make 
in tbo labyrinths of science where they had been groping, 
any discovery that was worth the pains they had taken.' 
It may be added thnt Ramus having attacked Aristotle, 
for * teaching us chimeras,' all his scholars revolted ; the 
parliament put a stop to his lectures, and at lensth having 
Drought the matter into a law-court, he was declared to 
be * insolent and daring' — the king proscribed his works, 
he was ridiculed on the stage, and hissed at by his scho- 
lars. When at length, during the plague, he opened again 
his schools, he drew on himself a fresh storm by reforming 
the pronunciation of the letter Q,, which they then pro- 
nounced like K — Kiskis for Q^isquis, and Kamkam for 
Ctuamquam. This innovation was once more laid to his 
charge : a new rebellion ! and a new ejection of the Anti- 
Aristotelian ! The brother of that Gahrif^l Harvey who 
was the friend of Spenser, and with Gabriel had been the 
whetstone of the town-wits of his time, distinguished him- 
self bv his wrath against the Stagyrite. Afler having 
vrith Gabriel predicted an earthquake, and alarmed the 
kingdom, which never took place, (that is the earthquake. 
Dot the alarm) the wirs buffeted him. Nash says of him 
that * Tarlton at the theatre made jests of him, and Elder- 
ton eoDsumed his ale-crammed nose to nothine, in bear- 
baiting him with whole bundles of ballads.' Marlow d»- 
dwsd him to be 'an ass fit onl^to preach oftbs iron agD.' 
0tng to BMdasii by ibis lims// ossts of hornsts, h» 



avenged himself in a vsry cowardly manner^— he attacked 
Aristotle himself! for he set AristotUt with his heeit «9>- 
wards on the school gates at Cambridge, and with otMt 
ears on his head ! 

But this controversy concerning Aristotle and the school 
divinity was even prulonucd so late as in the last century. 
Father de Benedtctis, a Josuit, and professor in the college 
at Naples, published in 1668 four volumes of peripatetic 
philosophy, to establish the principles of Aristotle. Tho 
work was exploded, and he wrote an abusive treatise under 
the Nom de guerre of Benedetto Aletino. A roan of 
letter?, Constantino Grinialdi, replied. Aletino rejoined ; 
he wrote letters, an apology for the letters, and would have 
written more for Aristotle than Aristotle himself perhaps 
would have done. However, Grimaldi was no ordinary 
antagonist, and not to be outwearied. He had not only 
the best of the argument but he was resolved to tell the 
world so, as long as the world would listen. Whether ha 
killed ofi* Father Benedictis is not affirmed; but the latter 
died during the controversy. Grimaldi however after* 
wards pursued his ghost, and buffeted the father in his 
grave. This enraged the University of Naples; and the 
Jesuits, to a man, denounced Grimaldi to Pope Benedict 
XIII and Cardinal D'Althan, the Viceroy of Naples. 
On this the Pope issued a bull prohibiting the reading of 
Grimaldi's works, or keeping them, under pain of excom* 
munication ; and the cardmal, more active than the bull| 
caused all the copies which were found in the author's 
house to be thrown into the sea ! The author with tears in 
his eyes beheld them expatriated, and hardly hoped their 
voyage would have been successful. However, all the little 
family of the Grimaldis were not drowned — for a storm 
arose, and happily drove ashore many of the floating 
copies, and these falling into good and charitable hands, 
the heretical opinions of poor Grimaldi against Aristotle 
and schocl divinity were still read by those who were not 
out-terrified by the Pope's bulls. The salted passages 
were still at hand, and quoted with a double zest against 
the Jesuits ! 

We now turn to writers whose controversy was kindled 
only by subjects of polite literature. The parliculart 
form a curious picture of the taste and character of the age. 

* There is,' says Joseph Scaliger, that great critic and 
reviler, * an art of abuse or slandering, of which those that 
are ignorant may be said to defame others mudi less than 
they show a willingness to defame.' 

* Literary wars,' says Bayle, * are sometimes as lasting 
as they are terrible.* A disputation between two great 
scholars was so interminably violent, that it lasted thirty 
years ! He humourously compares its duration to the Geiw 
man war which lasted as long. 

Baillet, when he refuted the sentiments of a certain noa 
thor, always did it without naming him ; but when hefbiiad 
any observation which he deemed commendable, he qiwlad 
his name. Bayle observes, that * this is an excess of p^ 
liteness, prejudicial to that freedom which should esvr 
exist in the republic of letters ; that it should be allowed 
always to name those whom we refute ; and that it is suffi* 
cient for this purpose that we banish asperity, malice, and 
indecency.' 

Afler these preliminary observations, I shall bring for- 
ward various examples where this excellent advice is l^ 
no means regarded. 

Erasmus produced a dialogue, in which he ridiculed 
those scholars who were servile imitators of Cicero ; so 
servile that they would employ no expression but what was 
found in the works of that writer ; every thing with them 
was Ciceronianized. This dialogue is written with great 
humour. Julius Ceasar Scaliger, the father, who was 
then unknown to the world, had been long looking ibr some 
occasion to distinguish himself : he now wrote a defend 
of Cicero, but which in fact was one continued invective 
against Erasmus : he there treats the latter as illiterate, a 
drunkard, an impostor, an apostate, a hangman, a demon 
hot from hell! The same Scaliger, acting on the sam« 
principle of distinguishing himself at the cost of others, 
attacked Cardan's best work J)e SubtilittOe : his critiemM 
did not appear till seven years after the first edition of the 
work, and then he obstinately stuck to that edition, though 
Garden had corrected it in subsequent ones ; but this 8cali« 
ger chose, that he might have a wider field for his attadt. 
After this, a rumour spread that Cardan had died of ir«Mf»> 
tion from our Julius Gs&aan'u vktkoaL^^ m^ \ ^^n^^^M^^ 
ger prelended \o faA iMk \3ti» i«^p«X\«ira* V» %.iBMak\i^ 
had to&ed, tad iiWsmV« tuvit ^wMw\\\«mw«^»x»^P^ 
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had M little foundation as hUa triumph ; for Cardan out- 
Kf«d Scaliger many yean, and valued his criticisms too 
cheaply to hare suffered them to hare disturbed his quiet. 
ABtnis does not exceed the mveetivea of Posgius, who has 
thus entitled several bterary libels composed against some 
of his adversaries, Laurenuus Valla, Philelphus, &c, who 
rvtumed the poisoned chalice to his own lips ; declamations 
of scurrilitv, obscenity, and calumny, which are noticed in 
Mr. Shepherd's Lite of Poggius. 

Scioppius was a worthy successor of the Scalisers ; his 
&vourite expression was, that he had trodden down his 
adversary. 

Scioppius was a critic, as skilful as Salmasius or Scali- 
ger, but still more learned in the language of abuse. He 
was regarded as the AtiUa of authors. He boasted 
that he had occasioned the deaths of Casaubon and 
Sealiger; and such was the impudence of this cynic, 
that he attacked with repeated satires our James the First, 
who, as Arthur Wilson informs us, condemned his writings 
to be burnt in London. Detested and dreaded as the 
■oblie scourge, Scioppius, at the close of his life, was 
Mrful he should find no retreat in which he mi^t be secure. 

The great Casaubon employs the dialect of St. Giles's 
m his furious attacks on the learned Dalechamps, the La* 
till translator of Aihenanis. To thi« great physician he 
■food more deeply indebted than he chose to confess ; and 
to conceal the claims of this literary creditor, ho called out 
Vttanujn ! Intanum ! Tiresiam ! &c. It was the fashion 
of that day with the redoubtable and ferocious heroes of 
the bterary republic, to overwhelm each other with invec- 
tive ; and to consider their own grandeur to consist in the 
hulk of their books, and their triumphs in reducing their 
Brother giants into puny dwarft. In science, Liuueus had 
a dread of controversy ; conqueror or conquered we cannot 
ticapn without disgrace ! Mathidus would have been the 
great man of his day, had he not meddled with such mat* 
Ian. Who is gratified by * the mad Comarus,' or * the 
flajed Fox V titles which Fuchsius and Cornarus, two 
•Boinent botanists, have bestowed on each other. Some 
vHio were too fund of controversy, as they grew wiser, 
Wve refused to take up the gauntlet. 

The heat and acrimony « verbal critics have exceeded 
daacription. Their stigmas and anathemas have been long 
known to bear no proportion against the offences to which 
they have been directed. * God confound you,* cried one 
grammarian to another, * for your theory of impersonal 
««rba !' There was a lon^ and terrible controversy for- 
wrly, whether the Florentme dialect was to prevail over 
the othen. The academy was put to great trouble, and 
the Anticruscans were often on the point of annulling this 
supremacy ; una mordace $critwra was applied to one of 
dMM literary canons ; and in a letter of those times the 
fitUowing paragraph appears: <Pescctti is preparing to 
gmi a second answer to Beni, which will not please htm ; 
I BOW believe the proph'scy of Cavalier Tedeschi will be 
varified, and that this controveny, begun with pens, will 
and with poniards !* 

Fabretti, an Italian, vrroCe furiously against Gronovius, 
whom he Mils (Srunnovhu: he compared him to all those 
fiyi^maU whoso Toice wss exprcssod by the word Cfrunnirtf 
Is grunt. Gronovius was so malevolent a critic, that he 
was distinguished by the title of the * Grammatical Cur.' 

When critics venture to attack the person as well as the 
peribrmance of an author, 1 recommend the salutary pro- 
ceedings of Huberus, thewnter of an esteemed Universal 
History. He had been so roughly handled by Perizonius, 
that he obliged him to make me amende honottraUe in a 
ooort of justice. 

Certain authon may be distinguished by the title of Lit- 
' arary Bobadils, or fighting autbora. It is said of one of 
oar own celebrated writers, that he drew his sword on a 
revieww ; and another, when his farce was condemned, 
offered to fight any one of the audience who hissed. 
Scndery, brother of the celebrated Mademoiselle Scudery, 
was a true Parnassian bully. The fint publication which 
brought him into notice was his edition of the works of his 
firiend Theophile. He concludes the pre&ce with these 
lingular expressions;—* I do not hesitate to declare, that 
amongst all the dead, and all the Uving, there is no person 
who has any thing to show that approaches the force (rf* 
this vigorous genius ; but if, amongst the latter, any one 
so extravagant as to coniider that I detract firom his 
' ^or^i to aiww lam, that I foar as little as I aa- 
augm 10 Mm faM, that oqr name k 
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A similar ihodomontade is that of Claude TraIloB|a 
poetical Sokiier, who begins his poems by challenging dM 
critics ; assuring them that if any one attempts to 
him, he will amy condescend to answer sword k 
Father Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, having 
against Cardinal Noms, on the monkery of Sc Anstia, it 
was deemed necessary to silence both parties. Macedo, 
compelled to relinquish the pen, sent his adversary a chal- 
lenge, and according to the laws of chivalry, appointed a 
place for meeting m the woods of Boulogne. Another 
edict to forbid the duel ! Macedo then murmured at his 
hard fate, which would not Mifier him, for the sake of St 
Austin, for whom he had a particular regard, to apOl nei- 
ther his ink nor his bUtod, 

Anti, prefixed to the name^of the person attacked, wm 
once a favourite title to books of literary controversy. 
With a ciiiical review of such books Baulot has filled a 
quarto volume ; yet, such was the abundant harvest, that 
he left considerable gleanings for posterior industry. 

Anti-Gronovius was a book published against Grom^ 
vius, by Kuster. Perizonius, another pugilist of literature, 
entered into this dispute on the subiect of the JRb grave 
of the ancients, to which Kuster hadf just adverted at the 
close of his volume. What was the coose<juence 7 
Dreadful !— Answen and rejoindera from both, m which 
they bespattered each other with the foulest abuse. A 
journalist pleasantly blames this acrimonious controversv. 
He says, * To read the pamphlets of a Perizonius, and a 
Kuster on the JEb grave of the ancients, who would not 
renounce all commerce with antiquity ? It seems as if an 
Aeamemnon and an Achilles were railing at each other. 
Who can refrain from laughter, when one of these eoa»- 
mentaton even points his attacks at the very name of his 
adversary ? According to Kuster, the name of Perizonias 
signifies a certain part of the human body. How is it pos- 
sible, that with such a name he could be right eoo- 
ceming the JEm grave ? But does that of Kuster pro- 
mise a better thing, since it signifies a beadle ; a man who 
drives dogs out of churches 7 — What madness is this !' 

Comeille, like our Dryden, felt the acrimony of litmry 
irritation. To the critical strictures of D'aubignac it is 
acknowledged he paid the greatest attention, for, aAer this 
critic's Pratique du Theatre appeared, his tragedies wers 
more artfully conducted. But instead of mentioning the 
critic with due praise, he preserved an ungrateful silence. 
This occasioned a quarrel between the poet and the critic, 
in which the former exhaled bis bile in several abusive 
epigrams, which have, fortunately for his credit, not been 
preserved in hin works. 

The lively Voltaire could not resbt the charm of abus- 
ing his adversaries. We may smile when he calls a block- 
head, a blockhead ; a dotard, a dotard ; but when he at- 
tacks, for a difference of opinion, the morale of another 
man, our sensibility is alarmed. A higher tribunal than 
that of criticisms is to decide on the aetione of men. 

There is a certain disguised malice, which some writsn 
have most unfairly employed in characterising a contem> 
porary. Burnet called Prior, one Prior. In Bishop Par- 
ker's History of his own Times, an innocent reader may 
start at seeing the celebrated Marvell described as an 
outcast of society ; an infamous libeller ; and one whoso 
talents were even more despicable than his person. To 
such lengths did the hatred of party, united with penonal 
rancour, carry this bishop, who was himself the worst of 
time-servera. He was, however, amply repaid by the 
keen wit of Marvell in 'The Rehearsal transposed,* 
which may still he read with delight, as an admirable e^ 
fusion of banter, wit, and satire. Le Clerc, a cool pon- 
derous Greek critic, quarrelled vrith Boileau about a pas- 
sage in Longinus, and several yean afterwards, in revis- 
ing Morcri's Dictionary, gave a short sarcastic notice of 
the poet's brother; in whidi he calls him the elder brother 
of him hwho haa written the book entitled * Satiret of Mr 
BoUecat lyEtpreaur V — ^the works of the modern Horace, 
which were then delighting Europe, he calls, with simpta 
impudence, a book entitled Satires ! 

The works of Homer produced a eontroversy, both long 
and virulent, amongst the wits of France. Tnis literaij 
quarrel is of some note in the annals of literature, smce it 
has produced two valuable books ; La Motto's * Reflexions 
BUT la Critique,' and Madame Dacier's * Des Causes do 
la Corruption de Gout.' Of the rival works it has been 

' ' that La Motto wrote vrith feminine delkaeyt and 



Bladame Daasr like an University pedant. * At length,' 
■s^ atflliordr ^us r eB M lMXttrwna'wknmm^*\j fkm 
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I, ud of SilJiul, Livy, ind Tacilw. Bui Virgil died beforg LiiJ 
L viriuisn hu hiitory. or Ttcilui 4>m bom. 
\n hoDHi frior, who compiled • church hiiioTT, ha* 
cud in ih* i:l&Bi of reileuoticd write™, Quuini, tba 
(L>q pott ; ihii urom from a raoit riiiblc blunder : en 
TaiUi of iho lille of hiicelcbraled amoroui pailoral, 11 
Shepherd,' our good ralher 



'ined ihil (he c 



implLeity of 



h«U. 



[Jiopii or Sir Thocnu Mors wai Gn( pub- 
Udisd, il occuioned 1 plsuaDI mumka. Thii pohtical 
ramues repreienli a peifscl, but TiHionar; republic, in an 
iaiand ■uppoosd lo havs bein nrwly.diicov«ied m America. 
'Aj lbi> "aa Ihe afe of disco rery, «ji Granger, 'the 

and coniidored il a« highly ripeditnl, ihal roisBiDHaiiei 
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agee, which waj likely eqou^h lo happen when (heir ipn- 
ranee wai ao debie. A rector of a pariah gnng to law 
with hii parishioriBr^ about paTina Ihe chorch, quoted thii 
auihoriiy from Si Peler— PowotU iHi, .- 
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ipui Redi'imi' of Dr Campbell acuiioui ' 
rmatic philmophi and the uniioreal medi- I 
in irony i. w elaiely keni up throughout , 
uui aaimraoia ireatiae, Ihal >1 deceiredfor a length of < 
Ume Iha mo« leainad of Ihal day. HLa nation of the art 
rfprolanginglifo.by inhaling the hrealh of young women. 
wai eagerly ctediled. A phyaiciui who himself had 
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admirably iucceed«d, and wiih >hu 
it unlockad. 

Palaticini, in hii Hi«o>y of ih 
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'Ciampini by Ferdinand 
raMani, wno, quoung a rroiitu nanaiin of tnrola in 
lla]y, tank for Ihe name of ihe author Ihe following werda, 
found at the end of the utle^^^e, Enrich dt dna UMa ; 

' that Mr Enricbed with two IIiti hai not failed to do that 
juitiee U Cianpini whkh ha merited.' The abridgen of 
Oaiuwr'* BlMiMheca itcribo the romance of Amadii to 
goa At»rr4a OMio; Remembrance, Oblivion. Not 
knowina that tbeie two wordi placed on Ihe title-pan of 
tba FroKh nnion of thai book, formed the tranilatat>> 

D'Aquin, the French kiog'i phyaieitn, in hii Memoir 
ODlhe Preparation of Bark, lakea iUiUiin, which ii the 
lilleofiha AppendiilolheHiiloiTofPlantabyJohiiiKHie, 
far the name of an aulhar, and who, he aayi, ii eo eilremely 

Lord Bolin^broke imagined, Ihal in Ihoaefamonnrenei, 
kagtnung with Exeudtnt atii, 4^, Virgil altributed to the 
Raoan* ih* glory ofhaTing atirpaMad Iha Qraeki in hia- 
tarieal inimpmiiinn : aoeat£ng to hi* idaa, IboM Rooaa 
MMnna ifhon Vbfil ptaferrad to th* Oradui, mra 



One of the groiieit literary blunden oTmodcTD time* ii 
that of the late Gilbert Wikelield, in hii edition of Pope. 
He (here takea the well known 'Song byaPanon of 
Oualily,' which ii a piece of ridicule on Iho gblterin| 

thai the whole reHecl. diagrace on iu author, fcc. A cir. 
■nentalor, and thai thwe who are profound in Terbal Oraafe 



of Spain, Ihe Empe^r, Ihe Pope, Klectora, Cardinal!, 
&c,»ilhihejreyei covered wiih a bandage and bearing Ibr 
loacriptioti Ihia fine verteof LucreEius: 

preposaeHed urilh the falie prejudice, Ihal a nalka pera^ 
cuted by the pope and hii adherent* could not teprtHoI 

hcient care Ihe ends of the bandaj^ea which corered tho 
ef ea and wared about the headi of the peraeoa 
medal: he raihlyto^ them fori 
edf 

n litarary blander of 



engraTedf 



■ecraung a day in honour rZsidnl Viar. Hu bolinen, 
in the voluminoui calalogue of hii tainta, was ignorant of 



nly proof brought forward! lor h 



ntiquary, however, hindered one mare featiral in Ibi 
Dlic calendar, by coniiBcing them thai thaaa leUen 
only the remaina of In inicnplioa erectad Ibr ai 
nt lurreyor of Ihe roadi ; and ha read tfaeii aaintitui 
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letect* a literary blunder in SpoD, wbo, maMing 
lii inicription, 

MaiimeVL Connie, 
u letttn VI for numenti, which occiaioiii a atniiga 
oniam. They ira only eDDDactiau of Vin lit— 
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liuij finding a battered one withadafkoad 
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_. . the opinion of 

I. Ihal Si Unula and her elotan ihonaand 
II created out of • blunder. Id aome !»■ 
found Si f;™/o 'I Vndmmilla V. lU. 
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Pop«| in a iiota on Measure for Measure, informs as, 
that lis story was taken from Cinthio's Novels, Dee. 8, 
Ifcv, 5. TtMU is, Decade 8, Novel 5. The critical Wmt- 
burton, in his edition of Shalupeare (as the author of Can- 
ons uf cii icism obsrrvfs) puis the words in full length thus, 
Deeem'jtrS, JNTovemf'.r' 5. 

Voit&ire hai sivea in his Philosophical Dictionary, arti- 
do Alms dee moUj a hterary anecdote of a singular na^* 
tore ; u complete ^ki pro quo. When the fragments of 
Petronius made a ;^reai noise in the literary world, Mei- 
bomius, an erudit oCLubeck, read in a letter from another 
learned scholar of Bologna, * We have here an entire 
Petroniua; I saw it with mine own eyes, and wiih admira- 
tion.* Meibomius in post-haste travels to Italy, arrives 
at Bjlogna, and immediately inquires for the librarian 
Capponi. He asks him if it was true that they had at 
Bok^a an entire Petroniue. Capponi assures him that 
it was a thin? which had long been public. Can I see this 
Petronius ? Have the kindness to let roe examine it. Cer- 
tainly, replies Capponi. He leads our erudit of Lubeck 
to the church where reposes the body of Saint Petronius. 
Meibomius bites his Up, calls for bis chaise, and takes his 
flight. 

A French translator, when he came to a passage of 
Swift, in which it is said that the Djke of Marlborough 
hnke an officer ; not bei.ig acqnain'e J with this Anglicism, 
he traiislatuU it rou6t broke on a wheel ! 

Gibber's play of * Lavc^e last Sfuft * was entitled * La 
Derniere Chemise de P Amour.' A French writer of 
Con:!reve's life has taken hii Mournini^ fur a Morning 
Bridti, and translated it U Espouse du Matin. 

S:r John Pringle mentions his having cured a soldier by 
the use of two quarts of Dog and Duck water daily ; a 
French translator specifies it as an excellent broth made of 
a duck and a do^ ! In a recent catalo£ue compiled by a 
French writer of IVorks on Natural History, ho has in- 
•erted the well-known * Essay on Jrisfi BulW by the 
Edgeworths. The proof, if it required any, that a French- 
nan cannot understand the idiomatic style of Shakspeare 
appears in a French tran:iIator, who prided himself on 
gning a verbal translation of our great poet, not approving 
of Le Toumeur*s paraphrastical version. He found in 
the celebrated speech of Northumberland in Henry IV. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wu-begone — 

iriiich he renders ^Ainsi^ douleur .' va-CenP 

A remarkable literary blunder has been recently com- 
mitted by the Abb^ Gregoire ; who aflTords another striking 
fMoof of the errors to which (breivncrs are liable when they 
decide on the language and customs of another country. 
The ahbe, in the excess of his philanthropy, to show to 
what dishonourable offices human nature is degraded, 
acquaints us that at London he observed a sign-board 
proclaiming the master as tuer dcspurudses de samajestd! 
Bug-destroyer to his majt^sty ! This is no doubt the 
honest Mr Tiffin, in the S:'rand ; and the idea which 
must have occurred to the good abb^ was, that his maji^s- 
ty's bugs were hunted by the said destroyer, and taken by 
band — and thus human nature was degraded ! 

A French writer translates the Latin title of a treatise 
of Philo-JudjEus, Omnis bonus liber est, Every good man 
is a free man, by Tout livre est bon. It was well for him, 
ob;;erves Jortin, that he did not live within the reach of 
the Inquisition, which might have taken this as a reflec- 
tion on the Index JSxpurgatoriits. 

An English translator turned < Dieu defend \* adultere,' 
• into ♦ God defends adultery.* Guthrie, in his translation 
oTDu Halde, has * the twenty-sixth day of the iirw> moon.* 
The whole a^ of the moon is but twenty-tight days. The 
bittiider arose from his mistaking the word neutneme (nine) 
for nouvelle or neuve (new.) 

The facetious Tom Browne romtnitted a strange blun- 
der in his translation of Gelli*s Circe. When he came to 
the word Stamey not aware of its signification, he boldly 
rendered it stare*, probably from the similitude of sound ; 
the fcu.^ceedmg tran^ator more correctly discovered Stame 
to be red-leg2*».l partridges ! 

In Charles II's reign a new collect was drawn, in which 
a new epithet was added to the kind's title, that ?avc, 
•ays Burnet, ereat oflfence, and occasioned £reat raillery. 
He was styled our most religious king. Whatever tl^e 
M^tfication of retigioitM mifhi be in the Xiafmword as im- 
pnrfm^ the McradoaOT of the kug'a pemo, yet in the 
ilV/3£s#4Byi^fvtthor»aflfBtfiealioo thai waa no way 



applicable to the king. And tie was asked by has familiar 
courtiers, what must the nation think sriien they heard him 
prayed for as their moat rdigious king 7— Literary bha»- 
ders of this nature are frequently discovered in the versioaa 
of good cla8.«ical scholars, who would make the JSng&ak 
servilely bend to the Latin and Greek ; however its gewui 
will not bear the yoke their unskilful hands put on its 
Milton has been justly censured for his free use of 7 
isms and Grecisms. 

The blunders of modem antiquaries on sepulchral momi* 
ments are numerous. One mistakes a /ton at a knight^ 
feet for a loo/er cur/ed do^ ; another could not disliiiguish 
censers in the hands of angels from Jtsking-nets ; two angds 
at a lady's feet were counted as her two cherub-like 6a6et; 
and another has mistaken a leopard and a hedge-hog for a 
cat and a rat I In some of these cases are the antiq uari es 
or the sculptors most to be blamed ? 

A literary blunder of Thomas Wartoo is a specimen of 
the manner in which a man of genius may continue lo 
blunder with infinite ingenuity. In an old romance be 
finds these lines, describmgihe duel of Saladia with Rich* 
ard Cceur de Lion : 

A Faucon brode in hande he bare, 
Fur he ibuusht he wulde than 
Have slayne' Richard. 

He imagines this Faucon brode means a falcon, bird, or 
a hawk, and that Saladin is represented with this bird T» 
his fist to express his contempt of his adversary. He sap- 
ports his conjecture by noticing a G(Mhic picture, supposed 
to be the subject of this duel, and also some old tapestry 
of heroes on horseback with hawks on their fists ; M 
plunges into feudal times where no gentleman appeared on 
horseback without his hawk. AAer all this curious erudi- 
tion, the rough but skilful Ritson inhumanly triumphed by 
dissolving the magical fancies of the more elegant Wartoo, 
by explaining, a Faucon brode to be nothing more than a 
6road faulchion, which was certainly more useful than a 
bird, in a duel. 

Bayle supposes that Marcellus Palingenius, who wrote 
a poem entiled the Zodiac ; the twelve hocki bearing the 
names of the signs ; assumed, from this circumstance, the 
UiU o( Poeta Stdlatus. But it appears, that this writer 
was an Italian and a native of Slellada, a town in the Fer- 
rarese. It is probable that his birth-place produced the 
conceit of the title of his poem : it is a curious instance 
how a critical conjecture may be led astray by its own in- 
genuity, when ignorant of the real fact, 

A LITERARY WIFE. 

Marriage is such a rabble rout. 
That those thai are out would fain get in ; 
And those thai are in would fain get om. 

Chancer. 

Having examined some litfrary blunders, we will now 
proceed to the subject of a literary uife, which may bap- 

fen to prove one. A learned lady is to the taste of few., 
t is however matter of surprise, that several literary men 
should have felt such a want of taste in resp«ct to * their 
soul's far dearer part,* as Hector calls his Andromache. 
The wives of many men of letters have been dissolute, ilL 
humoured, slatternly, and have run into all the frivolities 
of the age. The wife of the learned Budaeus was of a 
different character. 

How delightful is it when the mind of the female is so 
happily disposed, and so richly cultivated, as to participate 
in the literary avocations of her husband ! It is then truly 
that the intercourse of the sexes becomes the most refined 
pleasure. What delight, for instance, must the great Bu- 
daeus have tasted, even in those works which must have 
been for others a most dreadful labour ! His wife lefl him 
nothing to desire. The frequent companion <^ his studies, 
she brought him the books he required to his desk ; she 
compared passages, and transcribed quotations; the same 
genius, the same inclinations, and the same ardour for lite- 
rature, eminently appeared in those two fortunate persona. 
Far from witJidrawing her husband from his studies, she 
was sedul(His to animate him when he languished. Ever 
at his side and ever assiduous ; ever with some useful book 
in her hand, she acknowledged herself to be a most happy 
woman. Yet she did not neglect the education of eleven 
chiklren. She and Budaeus shared in the mutual cares 
they owed their progeny. BodsBus was not ioMiinbla «f 
his nncnlar felicity. In one of his letters, ha reptanMi 
I bimM&f lamaniadXotsiotadieB; one of wbooi gm Mm 
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bojv and ffiiii, the other was Philosophy , who produced 
books. He sa/s, that in his twelve first years, Philosphy 
had been less fruitful than Marriage ; he had produced les^ 
books than children ; he had laboured more corporally than 
intellectually ; but he hoped to make more oooks than 
children. * The soul {mya he) will be produciive in lis 
turn; it will rise on the ruins of the body ; a prolific virtuo 
is not given at the same time to the bodily organs and the 
pen.* 

The lady of Evelyn designed herself the frontispiece to 
his translation of Lucretius. She felt the same passion in 
her own breast as animated her husband's, who has written 
with such various ingenuity. Of Baron Haller it is re- 
corded that he inspired his wife and family with a taste 
for his different pursuits. They were usually employed 
in assisting his literary occupations ; they transcribed 
manuscripts, consulted authors, gathered plants and de- 
signed and coloured under his eye. What a delightful 
family picture has the youuger Plinj given posterity m his 
letters. — See Melmoth's translation, Book iv, xix. Of 
Calphurnia, his wife, he says, < Her afiection to me has 
ipven her a turn to books ; and my compositions, which 
she takes a pleasure in reading, and even getting by heart, 
are continually in her hands. ~ How full of tender solici- 
tude is she when I am entering upon any cause ! How 
kindly does she rejoice with me when it is over ! While 
I am pleading, she places persons to inform her from time 
to time how I am heard, what applauses I receive, and 
what success attends the cause. When at any time I 
recite my work^, she conceals herself behind some curtain, 
and with secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sings 
my verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the 
best instructor, for her guide. Her passion will increase 
i»ith our days, for it is not my youth nor my person, 
which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and my 
glory, of which she is enamoured.' 

On the subject of a literary wife, I must introduce to the 
acquaintance of the reader, Margaret duchess of New- 
castle. She is known at least by her name, as a volumin- 
ous writer ! for she extended her literary productions to 
the number of twelve folio volumes. 

Her labours have been ridiculed by some wits ; but had 
her studies been resulated she would have displayed no 
ordinary genius. The Connoisseur has quoted her poems, 
and the verses have been imitated by Milton. 

The duke, her husband, was also an author ; his book 
on horsemanship still preserves his name. He has like- 
wise written comedies, of which Langbaine, in his ac- 
count of our poets, speaks well ; and his contemporaries 
have not been penurious in their eulogiums. It is true he 
was a duke. Shadwell says of him, * That he was Uie 

Eeatest master of wit, the most exact observer of man- 
nd, ami the most accurate judge of humour that ever he 
knew.* The life of the duke is written (to employ the 
language of Langbaine) * by the hand of his incomparable 
duchess.' It was published in his lifetime. This curiouM 

riece of btozraphv is a folio of 197 pages, and is entitled 
The Life of the Thrice Noble, High, and Puissant Prince, 
William Cavendish.' His titles then follow : — < Written 
bf the Thrice Noble, Illustrious, and excellent Princess, 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, his Wife. London 
1667.' This Life i< dedicated to Charles the Second; 
and there is also prefixed a copious epistle to her husband 
the duke. 

In this epistle the character of our Literary Wife it 
describedjWith all its peculiarities ; and no apology will be 
required for extracting what relates to our noble au- 
thoress. The reader will be amused while he forms a 
more correct idea of a literary lady, with whose name he 
most be acquainted. 

She writes : ' Certainly, my lord, you have had as many 
snemies and as m%ny friends as ever any one particular per- 
son had ; nor do I so much wonder at it, since I, a woman, 
cannot be exempt from the malice and aspersions of spite- 
ful tongues, which they cast upon my poor writings, some 
denjring me to be the true authoress of them ; for your 
grace remembers well, that those books I put out first to 
the judgment of this censorious age were accounted not to 
be written by a woman, but that somebody else had written 
and published them in my name ; by which your lordship 
was moved to prefix an epistle before one of them in my 
viadJcatioo, wherein you assure the world, upon your hoop 
ov, that what was written and printed in m j name was my 
mm\ ud I bava also made known that joor lordship wit 
■f mkf tator hi dadaiio/ to me what yen had fomui and 



observed by your own experience ; for I being young wheo 
your lordship married me could not have much knowledge 
of the world ; but it pleased God to command his servant 
Nature to endue me with a poetical and j>hilosophical 
genius, even from my birth ; for I did write some books in 
that kind before I was twelve years of age, which, for want 
of good method and order I would never divulge. But 
though the world would not believe that those conceptions 
and fancies which I writ were my own, but transcended 
my capacity, yet they found fault, that they were defective 
fur want of learning ; and on the other side, they said I had 
pluckt feathers out of the universities, which was a very 
preposterous judgment. Truly, my lord, I confess that 
for want of scholarship, I could not express mjrself so well 
as otherwise I might have done in those philosophical writ^ 
ings I published first ; but after I was retumea with your 
lordship into my native country, and led a retired country 
life, I applied myself to the reading of philosophical authors, 
on purpose to learn those names and words of art that 
are used in schools ; which at first were so hard to me, 
that I could not understand them, but was fain to guess at 
the sense of them by the whole context, and so writ them 
down as I found them in those authors ; at which my read- 
ers did wonder, and thought it impossible that a woman 
could have so much learning and understanding in terms 
of art and scholastical expressions ; so that I and my books 
are like the old apologue mentioned in ^sop, of a father 
and his son who rid on an ass.' Here follows a long nar- 
rative of this fable, which she applies to herself in these 
words — ' The old man seeing he could not please mankind 
in any manner, and having received 86 many Uemishes 
and aspersions for the sake of his ass, was at last resolved 
to drown him when he came to the next bridge. But I am 
not so passionate to burn my writings for the various hu- 
mours of mankind, and for their finding fault ; since there 
is nothing in this world, be it the noblest and most com- 
mendable action whatsoever, that shall escape blameless. 
As for my being the true and only authoress of them jour 
lordship knows best ; and my attending servants are wiu 
ness that I have had none but my own thoughts, fancies, 
and speculations, to assist me ; and as soon as I set them 
down I send them to those that are to transcribe them, and 
fit them fi>r the press ; whereof, since there have been ser- 
eral, and amongst them such as only could write a good 
hand, but neither understood orthography, nor had any 
learning (I being then in banishment, with your lordship, 
and not aole to maintain learned secretaries) which hath 
been a great disadvantage to my poor works, and the causa 
that they have been printed so false and so full of errors 9 
for besides that I want also skill in scholarship and tru» 
writing, I did many time^ not peruse the copies that wer» 
transcribed, lest they should disturb my following concep- 
tions ; by which neglect, as I said, many errors are slip* 
into my works, which yet I hope learned and impartial 
readers will soon rectify, and look more upon the sense thaa 
carp on words. I have been a student even from mr 
childhood ; and since I have been your lordshio's ynfo I 
have lived for the most part a strict and retired life, as is 
best known to your lordship ; and therefore my censurers 
cannot know much of me, since they have little or no ac- 
quaintance with me. 'Tis true I have been a traveller 
both before and after I was married to your lordship, and 
sometimes show myself at your lordship's command in 

fublic places or assemblies, but yet I converse with few. 
ndeed, my lord, I matter not the censures of this age, but 
am rather proud of them ; for it shows that my actions ara 
more than ordinary, and, according to the old proverb. It 
is better to be envied than pitied ; for I know well that it 
is merely out of spite and malice, whereof this present age 
is so full that none can escape them, and they '11 make no 
doubt to stain even your lordship's loyal, noble, and heroic 
actions, as well as tney do mine ; though yours have been 
of war and fighting, mine of contemplattag and writing ; 
yours were performed publicly in the field, mine privatelj 
m my closet ; your's had many thousand eye-wimesses» 
mine none but my waiting maids. But the ^eat God, 
that hitherto bless'd both your grace and me, will, I ques- 
tion not, preserve both our fames to after-ages. 
Your grace's honest wife, 

and humble servant, 

M. NEWCAiTUt.' 

The last portion ef this life, which consists of the obewp 
vations and good thingi wbiok fb« Va& fji:dBM^%wa^^^BA> 
CQQfantlMiia dl V«cVeuM»l^]bc«MavDk«i»i^MG&>bM^|W> 
abowa thai w\k«a \mA QnSuA^\sM)^^ ^1 
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Autbora,' njt} that ' thia itately poetic ooaple wu a pio 
tw of foolun nobility/ he wntee, as he does too ofien, 
witfa extreme levity. But we mutt now attend to the re- 
verse of our medal. 

Many chasrins may corrode the nuptial state of literary 
PMn. Femues who, prompted by ranity, but not by taste, 
unite themsrlres to scholars, must ever complain of ne- 
glect. The inexhaustible occupations of a library will 
cnly present to such a most oreary solitude. Such a 
lady declared of her learned husband, that she was more 
jealous of his books than his mistresses. It was prc^able 
while Glover was oomposine his 'Leonidas,' that his lady 
avenced herself for bis Homeric inattention to her, and 
tooJcher flight vrith a lover. It was peculiar to the learned 
Pacier to be united to a woman, his equal in erudition and 
Ilia superior in taste. When she wrote in the album of 
% German traveller a verse from Sophocles as an apology 
for her unwillingness to place herself among his learned 
friends, that * SOence is the female's ornament,' it was a 
ramarkable trait of her modesty. The learned Pasquier 
was coupled to a female of a drfl*erent character, since be 
tolls us in his Epigrams that tomanace the vociferations of 
lam lady, he was compelled himself to oecome a vociferator. 
r-* Unfortunate wretch that I am, I who am a lover of uni- 
versal peace ! But to have peace I am obliged ever to be 

Sir Thomas More was united to a woman of the harsh- 
est temper and the most sordid manners. To soften the 
moroseness of her disposition, * he persuaded her to play 
on the lute, viol, and other instruments, every day.' Whe- 
ther it was that she had no ear for music, she herself never 
became harmonious as the instrument she touched. All 
these ladies may be considered as rather too alert in 
thought, and too spirited in action ; but a tame cuckoo bird 
who IS always repeating the same tone, must be very fa- 
tifuinff. The lauy of Samuel Clarke, the great compiler 
oTboMtsin 1680, whose name was anagrammatised to 
* muk ttU creamy alluding to his indefatigable labours in 
■ndung all the cream of every other autm)r without hav- 
isf any cream himself, is described by her husband as hav- 
ing the most sublime conceptions of his illustrious compila- 
tions. This appears by her behaviour. He says, ' that 
she never rose from table without making him a courtesy, 
nor drank to him without bowing, and that his word was a 
Inw to her.' 

I was much surprised in looking over a correspondence 
cf the times, that m 1590 the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry writing to the earl of Shrewsbury on the subject 
of his living separate from his countess, uses as one of his 
mi^uments for their union the following curious one, which 
furely shows the gross and cynicial feeling which the fair 
eex excited even among the higher classes of society. 
The language of this good bishop is neither that of truth, 
we hope, nor certainly that of religion. 

* But some will say in your Lordship's behalfe that the 
Countesse is a sharp and bitter shrewe, and therefore 
lieke enough to shorten yoilr lief, if shee should kepe yow 
eorapany. Indeede, my good Lord, I have heard some say 
po ; but if shrewdnesse or sharpnesse may be a juste cause of 
separation between a man and wiefe, I thinck fewe men 
in Englande would keepe their wives longe ; for it is a com- 
mon jeste, yet trewe in some sense, that there is but one 
ffhrewe in all the worlde, and everee man hath her : and 
eo everee man must be rvdd of his wiefe that wolde be ridd 
ofa shrewe.' It is wonderful this good bishop did not use 
another argument as cogent, and which would in thoai 
times be allowed as something ; the name of his lordship 
ShmDtbwy, would have aflbrdcKi a consolatory pun ! 

The entertaining Marville says that the generality of 
ladies married to literary men are so vain of the abilities 
and merit of their husbands, that they are frequently un- 
mfferable. 

The wife of Barclay, author of * The Argenis,' consid- 
ered herself aa the wife of a demigod. This appesjred 
^aringly after his death : for Cardinal Barberini having 
erected a monument to the memory of his tutor, next to 
the tomb of Barclay, Mrs. Barday was so irritated at 
this that she demolished his monument, brought home his 
bust, and declared that the ashes of so peat a genius as 
her husband shoaU never be placed beside so viUanous a 
pedagogue. 

BaJmasius's wife wis a termagant ; and Christina said 
lim adnured his patience more than bis erudition, married 
Ae«ndbn shrew. Afn. Saknaaiiia indeed eonaidered her^ 
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acknowledged as sovereign among the critics. She boast- 
ed she had fur her husband the most learned of all the no- 
bles, and the most iioble of all the learned. Oar toed 
lady always joined the learned conferences which he held 
in his study. She spoke loud, and decided with a tone of 
majesty. Salmasius was mild in conversation, but the re- 
verse in his writings, for our proud Xantippe considered 
him as acting beneath himselt if he did not majesteriafly 
call every one names ! 

The wife of Rohault, when her husband gave lectures 
on the philosophy of Descartes, used to seat herself on 
these days at the door, and refused admittance to every 
one shabbily dressed, or who did not discover a genleM 
air. So convinced was she that, to be worthy of hearing 
the lectures of her husband, it was proper to tppear iSub- 
ionable. In vain our good lecturer exhausted himself in 
telling her that fortune does not always give fine clothes to 
philosophers. 

The ladies of Albert Durer and Berghem were both 
shrews. The wife of Durer compelled that great genius 
to do the hourly drudgery of his profession, merely to 
gratify her own sordid passion : in despair, Albert ran 
away from his Tu<iphone ; she wheedled him back, and 
not long afterwards this great artist fell a victim to her fii- 
rious disposition. Berghero's wife would never allow that 
excellent artist to quit his occupations : and she conlrivrd 
an odd expedient to detect his indolence. The artist 
worked in a room above her ; ever and aixm she roosed 
him by thumping a long stick against tlie ceiling, while the 
obedient Berghem answered by stamping his foot, to satisfy 
Mrs Berghem that he was not nappitag 

^lian bad an aversion to the marriage state. Sigonkn. 
a learned and well known scholar, would never marnr, and 
alleged no inelegant reason ; that * Minerva and Venoa 
could not live together.' 

Matrimony has been considered by some writerv aa a 
condition not so well suited to the circumstances of phi- 
losophers and men of learning. There is a little tract 
which professes to investigate the subject. It has fur title, 
De Matrimonio UUratiy an cceHbem esse, on vers mmbtn 
eonveniat, i. e. of the Marriage ofa Man of Letters, with 
an inquiry whether it is most proper for turn to continne a 
Bachelor, or to marry. 

* The author alleges the great merit of some women; 
particularly that of Gonzaga the consort of Montefehroi 
duke of Urbino ; a lady of such distinguished mcccmplath* 
ments, that Peter Benibus said, none but a stupii man 
would not prefer one of her conversations to all the formal 
meetings and disputations of the philosophers. ' 

* The ladies perhaps will be surprised to find that it is a 
question among the learned, JVhetherthey ought to mmnyf 
and will think it an unaccountable property of learning that 
it should lay the profesisors of it under an obligaUon to 
disregard the sex. But whatever opinion these gentlemea 
may have of that amiable part of the species, it b very 
questionable whether, in return for this want of complai- 
sance in them, the generality of ladies woula not prefer 
the beau and the man of fashion to the man of sense and 
leiming. However, if the latter be considered as valuable 
in the eyes of any of them, let there be Gonzagas, and I 
dare pronounce that this question will be soon determined 
in their favour y and they will find converts enough to their 
charms.' 

The sentiments of Sir Thomas Browne, on the conse- 
quences of marriage, are verv curious, in the seood partoi 
his Religio Medici, Sect: 9. %Vhen he wrote that work, he 
said * I was never yet once, and commend their resolo- 
tions, who never marry twice.' He calls woman * the rib, 
and crooked piece of man.' He adds, * I could be content 
that wo might procreate like trees, without conjunction, or 
that there were any way to procreate the world withoat 
this trivial and vulgar way.' He means the union of sexee, 
which he declares * is the foolishest act a wise man com- 
mits in all his life, nor is there any thing that will more 
deject his cooled imagination, when he shall consider what 
an odd and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed.* 
He afterwards declares he is not averse to that sweet aex. 
but naturally amorous of all that is beautiful ; * I coukl 
look a whole day with delisht upon a handsome picture, 
though it be but of a horse.*^ He afterwards disserts veij 
profoundly on the music there is in beauty, * and the si- 
lent note which Cupid strikes is far sweeter than the maaA 
of an instrument.* Such were his aentimenta when yonib* 
fbl, and reaidittgat Leyden : Dateh philoaophy hnint fnt 
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tiidanied his philosophy — for he married and had four 
daiitihters ! 

De Cocchi, a modern Italian writer, but apparently a 
cynic as old as Diogenes, has taken the pains oicompotmg 
a' irratise on the present subject— enough to terriiy the 
hi\t\*:si Bachelor o( Arlsl he had conjured up every chi- 
mera a«;aiiist the marriage of a literary roan. He seems 
htiwever to have drawn his disgusting portrait from his own 
country ; and the chaste beaui;^ of Britain only looks the 
ui'>re lovaly beside this Florentme wife. 

I 4hall nut retaia the cynicism which has coloured such 
rovol;iiig features. When at length the doctor finds a 
woman as all women ought to be, he opens a new spring 
of uiiMfurtunes which must attend her husband. He dreads 
one o'^ the probable consequences of matrimony ,— proge- 
ny, in whicn we must maintain the children we beget ! 
lie tliinks the father gains nothing in his old age from the 
tender offices administered by his own children : he as- 
serts these are much better performed bv menials and 
strangers ! The more children he has, the less he can 
afford^ to have servants'. The maintenance of his children 
will greatly diminish his properly ! Another alarming ob- 
ject HI marriage is that, by affinity, you become connected 
with the relations of the wifo. The envious and ill-bred 
insinuations of the mother, the family quarrels, their po- 
verty or their pride, all disturb the unhappy sage, who 
falls into the trap of connubial felicity ! But if a sage 
has resolved to marry, he impresses on him the prudential 
principle of increasing his fortune by it, and to remember 
his * additional expenses !* Dr Cocchi seems to have thought 
that a human being is only to live for himself; he had nei- 
ther a heart to feel, a head to conceive, nor a pen that 
could have written one harmonious period, or one beautiful 
image ! Bayle, in his article Raphelengius, note B, gives 
a singular specimen of logical subtiltjf, in * a reflection oo 
the consequences of marriage.' This learned man was 
imagined to have died of grief for having lost his wife, and 
passied three years in protracted despair. What thereforo 
mast we think of an unhappy marriage, since a happy one 
is txposed to such evils ? He then ahows that an unhappy 
marriage is attended by beneficial consequences to the 
survivor. In this dilemma, in the <me case, the husbaiKl 
l.vea afraid his wife will die, in the other that she will not ! If 
yoa love her, you will always be afrakl of losing her ; if 
you do not love her, you will always be afraid of not losing 
her. Our satirical CeUbatairt it gored by the homa of the 
dilemma he has conjured up. 

James Petiver, a famous botanist, then a bachelor, the 
tnend of Sir Hans Sloane, in an album which I have seen, 
■igns his name, with this designation : 

* From the Goat tavern m the Strand, London, Nov. 
47. In the 34ih year of my freedom, A. D. 1697.* 

DEDICATIONS. 

Some authors excelled in this species of literary arti- 
fice. The Italian Doni dedicated each of his letters, in a 
Hook called La tibrairiay to persons whose names began 
with the first letter of the epistle ; and dedicated the whole 
collection in another epistle ; so that the book, which only 
consisted of forty-five pages, was dedicated to above 
rwenty persons. This is carrying literary mendicity 
pretty high. Politi, the editor of the Martyrologium Ro- 
manum, published at Rome in 1751, has improved on the 
idea of Doni ; for to the S65 days of the year of this Mar- 
tyrology he has prefixed to each an epistle dedicatory. It 
it fortunate to have a large circle of acquaintance, though 
not worthy of being samts. Galland, the translator of the 
Arabian Nights, prefixed a dedication to each tale which 
be gave ; had he finished the * one thousand and one,* he 
woald have surpassed even the Martyrologist. 
f Mademoiselle Scudery tells a remarkable expedient of 
•n insenious trader in this line— One Rangouxe made a 
«oUe<nion of Letters, which he printed without numbering 
fliem By this means the book-binder put that letter which 
tkeaalhor ordered him first; so that all the persons to 
whom he presented this book, seeing their names at the 
head, cowsidered themselves under a particular obheaUon. 
There was likewise an Italian physician, who havmg 
wrote OB Hippocrates* Aphorisms, dedicated each book 
of his Commentariet to one of hit friendt, and«the index 

to another ! ,.....•• 

Bdore than one of oar own authors have dedicaUoos m 
the tame spirit. • It was an expedient to procure dedica- 
lary ikm; be puWithiM books by f»^S^ ™ *» 
MtthMiiiaditoofofod. One pretod t differMk dedioft. 



tion to a certain number of printed copies, and addreated 
them to every great man he knew, who he thought reUah- 
ed a morsel of flattery, and would pay handsomely for • 
coarse luxury. Sir Balthazar Gerbier, in this < Counsel 
to Builders,^has made up half the work with forty-two 
Dedications, which he excuses by the example of AnUmio 
Perez ; yet in these dedications he scatters a heap of co- 
rious things, for he wat a very universal genius. Peroz, 
once secretary of state to Philip II of Spain, dedicatet 
his < Obras,* first to * Nuesiro sanclissimo Padre*, and 
' Al Sacro Collegio,* then follows one to * Henry IV, 
and then one still more embracing, * A Todot.* Fuller, 
in his * Church History,* has with admirable contrivance 
introduced twelve title>pages, besides the general one, and 
as many particular dedications, and no less than fifty or 
sixty uf ihuse by inscriptions and which are addressed to 
his benefactors ; a circumstance which Heylin in his seve- 
rity did not overlook: for * making his work bigger by 
forty sheets at the least ; and he was so ambitious of the 
number of his patrons that having but four leaves at the 
end of his History, he discovers a particular benefactress 
to inscribe them to !* This unlucky lady, the patroness <rf 
four leaves, Heylin compares to Roscius Regulus, who 
accepted the consular oignity for that part of the day on 
whicn Cecina by a decree of the senate was degraded 
from it, which occasioned Regulus to be ridiculed by the 
people all his life afler, as the consul of half a day. 

The price for the dedication of a play was at length 
fixed, from five to ten guineas from the Revolution to the 
time of George I, when it rose to twenty, but soroetimea 
a bargain was to bo struck when the auinor and the play 
were alike indifferent. Sometimes the party haggled 
about the price, or the statue while stepping into his luche 
could turn round on the author to assist his invention. A 
patron of Peter Motteux disnatisfied with Peter*t coldci 
temperament, actually composed the superlative dedica^ 
tion to himself, and completed the misery of the apparent 
author by subscribing it with his name. This circumstance 
was so notorious at the time, that it occasioned a satirical 
dialogue between Motteux and his patron Heveningham. 
The patron, in his zeal to omit no possible distinction that 
might attach to him, had given one circumatance which 
no one but himself could have known. 

Patroit. 

I must confess I was to blame 

Thai one particular to name ; 

The rest could never have been known, 

1 made the style eo like thy own. 

Poet. 

I beg your pardon sir for that 
Patron. 

Why d e what would you be at ? 

I writ below myself you sot ! 

Avoiding figures, tropes, what not , 

For fear I should my fancy raise 

Above the level of thy plays ! 
Warton notices the common practice, about the reign 
of Elizabeth, of our authors dedicating a work at once to 
a number of the nobility. Chapman*8 Translation of 
Homer has sixteen sonnets addressed to lords and ladies. 
Henry Lock, in a collection of two hundred religioua 
sonnets, mingles with such heavenly works the terrestrial 
composition of a number of sonnets to his noble patrom; 
and not to multiply more instances, our great poet Spenaw, 
in compliance with this disgraceful custom, or rather in 
obedience to the established tyranny of patronage, has 
prefixed to the Fairy Q,iieen fifteen of tnese aJulatorr 
pieces, which, in every respect, are the meaneat of hui 
compositions. At this period all men, as well at writeriy 
looked up to peers, as on beings on whose smiles or frowns 
all sublunary good and evil depended. At a much later 
period, Elkanah Settle sent copies round to the chief 
party, for he wrote for both parties, accompanied by ad- 
dresses, to extort Aecuniary presents in return. He had 
latterly one standard EUgyt and one Epithalamhtm, 
printed ofT with blanks, which by ingenuously filling^ up 
with the printed names of any great person who diM or 
wat married, no one who was going out of life or wat ta* 
tering into it, coukl pass scot free. 

One of the most singular anecdotes respecting Dedica- 
tions in English bibliography, is that of the Polyglot bible 
of Dr Castell. Cromwell, much to his honour, patronieed 
that great labour, and allowed the ^ai^ u^Va vDK^niMMfe 
frf0«tndttliM,^Qti^(i(n!ea«a vH^OQA\M^» \x 
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fished under the protectorate, but manr copies had not 
been disposed of ere Charles II ascended the throne. Dr 
Castell had dedicated the work gratefully to Oliver, by 
mentioning him with peculiar respect in the preface, but 
be wavered with Richard Cromwell. At the restoration, 
he cancelled the two last leaves, and supplied their places 
with three oihers, which foftcned down the republican 
■trains, aiid blotted Oliver's name out of the book of life ! 
The differences in what are now called the repubUean and' 
the loyal co[>ies have amused the curious collectors ; and 
tiie former beine very scarce are most sought after. I have 
■een the republican. In the loyal copies the patrons of 
the work are mentioned, but their titles are essentially 
changed; SerenunmiUt Illuatntsimut, and Honarattiin-' 
must were epithets that dared not show themselves under 
the levelling influence of the great fanatic republican. 

It is a curious literary folly, not of an individual, but of 
the Spanish nation, who, when the laws of Castile were 
reduced into a code under the reign of Alfonso X, sur- 
aamed the Wise, divided the work into »even volumes; that 
they might he dedicated to the teven letters which formed 
the name of his majesty ! 

Never was a gigantic baby of adulation so crammed 
with the sofk pap of Dedicatioru as Cardinal Richelieu. 
French flattery even exceeded itself — Among the vast 
number of very extraordinary dedications to this man, in 
which the divinity iutelf is disrobed of its attributes to be- 
ttow them on this miserable creature of vanity, I suspect 
that even the following one is not the most blasphemous he 
received. * Who has seen your face without being seized 
by those softened terrors which made the prophets shud- 
dar when God showed the beams of his glory ? But as he 
whom they dared not to approach in the burning bush, and 
fai the noise of thunders, appeared to them sometimes in 
the freshness of the zephyrs, so the softness of your august 
countenance dissipates at the same time, and changes into 
dew, the small vapours which cover its majesty.' One (^ 
these herd of dedicators, after the death of Richelieu, sup- 
pressed in a second edition his hyperbolical pane^ric, and 
M a punishment he inflicted on himself, dedicated the work 
to Jesus Christ ! 

The same taste characterises our own dedications in the 
reigns of Charles II and James II. The great Dryden 
has carried it to an excessive height ; and nothing is more 
usual than to compare the patron with the Divini'y — and 
at times a fair inference may be drawn that the former was 
more in the author's mind than God himself! A Welsh 
bishop made an apology to James I, for preferring the 

Deity to his Majesty ! Burke has admirably observed 

on Drvden's extravagant dedications, that they were the 
vices cif the time more than of tlie man ; they were loaded 
with flattery, and no disgrace was annexed to such an ex« 
crcise of men's talents ; the contest beins who should go 
farthest in the most graceful way, and with the best turns 
of expression. 

An ingenious dedication was contrived by Sir Simon 
Degge, who dedicated * the Parson's Counsellor* to 
Woods, Bishop of Lichfield, with this intention. Degge 
highly comphmented tlie Bishop on having most nobly re- 
stored the church, which had been demolished in the civil 
wars, and was rebuilt but left unfinished by Bishop Hacket. 
At the time he wrote the dedication, Woods hao not turn- 
ad a single stnne, and it is said, that much against his will 
he did something from having been so pubUcly reminded 
of it by this ironical dedication. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DESC&IPTiyK POEMS. 

The botanic garden once appeared to open a new route 
through the trodden groves of Parnassus. The poet, 
with a prodigality of imagination, united all the minute ac- 
coracy of Science. It is a hif;hly repotished labour, and 
was in the mind and in the hand of its author for twenty 
years before its first publication. The excessive polish of 
the Terse has appeared too high to be endured throughout 
Along composition ; it is certain that, in poems of length, 
% yer»ification, which is not too florid for lyrical composi- 
tion, will weary by its brilliancy. Darwin,' inasmuch as a 
rich philosophical fancy constitutes a poet, possesses the 
ontire art of poetry ; no one has carried the curious me- 
lanism of verse and the artificial magic of poetical dic- 
tion to higher perfection. His yok*anic head flamed with 
imagination, but his torpid heart slept una wakened by pas- 
•ioa. Hit standard of poetry is by mnch too limited : he 
thatths wK iof postiyisioBwtfaiigof which 



a painter can make a picture. A pictoreaque yterse was 
with him a verse completely poetical. But the langoaga 
of the passions has no connexion with this principm ; m 
truth, what he delineates as poetry itself, is bat one of its 
provinces. Deceived by his illusive standard, he has com* 
posed a poem which is perpetually fancy, ami neyer pas- 
sion. Hence his processional splendour fatigues, and his 
de^criplivo ingenuity comes at length lo be deficient in 
novelty, and ail the miracles of art cannot supply us with 
one touch of nature. 

Descriptive puetry should be relieved by a skilful inter- 
mixture of passages* addressed to the heart as well as to 
the imagination : uniform description satiates ; and has 
been considered as one of the inferior branches of poetry. 
Of this both Thomson and Groldsmith were sensible. la 
their beautiful descriptive poems ihey knew the art of ani- 
mating the pictures of Fancy with the glow of Sentiment. 
* Whatever may be thought of the originality of this 
poem, it has been preceded by others of a congenial dis- 
position. Brookes' poem on * Universal Beauty,' published 
about 17S5, presents us with the verr model of Darwin's 
versification ; and the Latin poem of De la Croix, in 17t7, 
iotitltfd ' Connubia Florum, with his subject. There 
also exists a race of poems which have hitherto been coo- 
fined lo one olyect, which the poet selected from the works 
of nature, to embellish with all the splendour of poetic 
imagination. I have collected some titles. 

Perhaps it is Homer, in his Battle of the Progs aaid Mies, 
and Virgil in the poem on a Gtia<, attributed to him, who 
have given birth to these lusury poems. The Jesuits, 
particularly when they composed in Latin verse, were par- 
tial to sucn subjects. I'here is a little poem on Chdd, by 
P. Le Fevre, distinguished for its elegance ; and Brumoy 
has given the Art of making Glass ; in which he has de- 
scribed its various productions with equal felidicy and 
knowledge. P. Vaniere has written on Pigeons, Da 
Cerceau on Butterflies. The success which attended 
these productions produced numerous imitations, of whidi 
several were favourably received. Vaniere composed 
tliree on the Chrape, the Vintage ^ and the Kitchen GcrdeM, 
Another poet selected Oranges for his theme ; others have 
chosen for their subjects, Paper^ Birds^ and fresh-water 
Fish. Tarillon has inflamed his imagination with G«»- 
povoder ; a milder genius, delighted with the oaten pipe, 
sang or Sheep ; one who was more pleased with another 
kind of pipe, has written on To6acco; and a droll genios 
wrote a poem on Asses. Two writers have formed «***<s^^ 
poems on the Art of Enigmas, and on Ships. 

Others have written on moral subjects. Brumoy has 
painted the Passions, with a variety of imagery and viva- 
city of description ; P. Meyer has disserted on Anger; 
Tarillon, like our Stillingfleet, on the Art of Conversation; 
and a lively writer has discussed the subjects ofHuvumr 
and Wit, 

Giannetazzi, an Italian Jesuit, celebrated for his Latin 
poetry, has composed two volumes of poems on Fishing 
and Navigatirm. Fracastor has written delicately on an 
indelicate subject, his Sypfdlis. Le Bran wrote a delect- 
able poem on Swtetmeats; anothef writer on Jtfincrsf 
Waters, and a third on Printing. Vida pleases with hit 
Silk'U^rms and his Chtss ; Buchanan is ingenious with 
his Sphere. Malapert has aspired to catrh the Winds; 
the philosophic Hiiet amused himself with Stdt, and again 
with Tea. The Gardens of Rapin is a finer xtoem than 
critics generally ran write ; Q,uillet's CaUipediOt or Art 
of getting handsome Children, has been translated by 
Rowe ; and Du Fresnoy at length gratifies the conn<Hsseur 
with his poem on Painting^ by the embellishments which 
his verses have received from the poetic diction of MasoS) 
and the commentary of Reynolds. 

This list might be augmented with a few of our own 
poets, and there still remain some virgin themes which 
only require to he touched by the hand of a tnie poet. In 
the * Memoirs ofTrevoux' they ob««erve, in their review of 
the poem on Gold^ *■ That poems of this kind have the ad- 
vantage of instructing us ^rery agreeably. All that has 
been most remarkably said on the subject is united, com- 
pressed in a luminous order and dressed in all the agres- 
able graces of poetry. Snch writers have no little 
difficulties to encounter: the style and expression cost 
dear ; and still more to give to an arid topic an agreesbla 
form, and to elevate the subject without falling into another 
extreme. — In the other kinds of poetry the matter 
and prompts jgenios ; bare we must ponsts aa 
to display it.''^ 
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PAMPULXTB. 

Myles Daviet* * Icon Libellorum, or a Critical History 
of Pamphietf ,* affords some curious information ; and as 
this is a /KmpA^-reading age, I shall give a sketch of its 
contents. 

The aiithor is at once serious and humourous in his pre- 
face. He there observes : * From Pamphlets may be 
learned the genius of the age, the debates of the learned, 
the follies of the ignorant, the b4vue* of government, and . 
the mistake « of ihe courtiers. Pamphlets furnish beaus with 
their airs, coquets w iii their charms. Pamphlets are as mo- 
dish ornaments to gdntlewonicu's toilets as to gentlemen's 
pockets ; they carry reputation of wit and learning to all 
that make them their companions ; the poor find their ac- 
count in stall'keeping and in hawking them ; the rich find 
in them their shortest way to the secrets of church and 
state. There is scarce any class of people but may 
think themselves interested enough to be concerned with 
what is published in pamphlets, either as to their private 
instruction, curiosity, and reputation, or to the public ad- 
vantage and credit ; with all which both ancient and mo- 
dem pamphlets are too ofien over familiar and free.— In 
short, with pamphlets the booksellers and stationers adorn 
the gaiety of snop-gazing. Hence accrues to grocers, 
apothecaries, and chandlers, goud-fumiture, and supplies 
to necessary retreats and natural occasions. In pam- 
phlets lawyers will meet with their chicanery, physicians 
with their cant, divines with their Shibolcth. Pamphlets 
become more and more daily amusements to the curious, 
idle, and inquisitive; pastime to gallants and coquets; 
chat to the talkative ; catch-words to informers ; fuel to 
the envious ; poison to the unfortunate ; balsam to the 
wounded ; employment to the lazy ; and fabulous materials 
to romancers and novelists.' 

This author sketches the origin and rise of pamphlets. 
He deduces them from the short writings published by the 
Jewish Rabbins ; various little pieces at the time of the 
first propagation of Christianity ; and notices a certain 
pamphlet which was pretended to have been the composi- 
tion of Jesus Christ, thrown from heaven, and picked up 
by the archangel Michael at the entrance of Jerusalem. 
It was copied by the priest Leora, and sent about from 
priest to priest, till Pope Zachary ventured to pronounce 
It ti forgery ! He notices several such extraordmary piil^ 
lieations, many of which produced as extraordinary effects. 

He proceeds in noticmg the first Arian and Popish 
pamphlets, or rather /i6e^, i. e. little books, as he distin- 
guishes them. He relates a curious anecdote respecting 
the forgeries of the monks. Archbishop Uiher detected 
in a manuscript of St Patrick's life, pretended to have 
been found at Lou vain, as an original of a very remote 
date, several passages tsiken, with little alteration, from bis 
own writings. 

-The following notice of our innnortal Pope I cannot 
MBS over : * Another class of pamphlets wnt bv Roman 
Catholics is that of Poems, written chiefly by a Pope him- 
self, a eentlemsn of that name. He passed always amongst 
most of his acquaintsnce for what is commonly called a 
Whig ; for it seems the Roman politics are divided as well 
as Popish missionaries. However one JETsiros, an apo- 
thecary, as he qualifies himself, has published a piping-not 
pamphlet against Mr Pope's * Rape of the Lock* which 
ne entitles * A Key to the Laekf* wherewith he pretends 
to unlock nothing less than a Plot carried on by Mr. Pope 
in that poem against the last and this present ministry and 
government. 

He observes on Sermons^ — ' 'Tis not much to be ques- 
tioned, but of all modem pamphlets what or wheresoever, 
the English ttUched Sernuma be the most edifying, useful, 
and instructive, yet they could not escape the critical Mr 
Bayle's sarcasm.* He savs, < Republique des Lettres,' 
March 1710, in his article London^ * We see here sermons 
•warms daily from the presfl. Our eyes only behold man- 
na : are you not desirous nf knowing the reason ? It is, 
that the ministers being allowed to read their sermons in 
the pulpit, inty aU they meet loUhf and take no other trouble 
than to read them, and thus pass for very able scholars at 
a very cheap rate!' 

He now beeins more directly the history of pamphlets, 
which he branches out from four difierent etymologies. 
He MVB, * however foreign the word Pamphlet may ap- 
paar, it is a genuine English word, rarely known or wAopu 
•d\mMttf<mr languafo : ,iti pediffree cannot well be 
~ U^ than tha latt«r and flf Qimm Eiiabath'f 



reign. In its first state wretched must have been its i^h 
pearance, since the great linguist John Minsbow, in hia 
* Chuide into Tongues,* printed in 1617, gives it the most 
miserable character of which any libel can be capable. 
Mr Minshew says (and his words were quoted by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt,) * A pamphlet, that is O/mscM/iiJii 
Sttdidorumf the diminutive performance of fools ; from xaw 
. all, and viXtiOu. I Jill, to wit, all places. According to the 
vulgar sayini;, all things are full of fools, or fiiolish things ; 
fjr such multitudes of pamphlets, unworthy of the very 
name of libels, being more vile than common shores and 
the filth of beggars, and being flying papers daubed over 
and besmeared with the foam of drunkards, are tossed 
far and near into the mouths and hands of scoundrels ; 
neither will the sham oracles of Apollo be esteemed so 
mercenary as a pamphlet.* 

Those who will have the word to be derived from Pan, 
the famous knave of Loo, do not difl*er much from Min- 
shew ; for the derivation of the word Pom is in all proba- 
bility from iray, all; or the whtde or the cAt^of the game. 

Under this jf?rs/ etymological notion of Pamphlets, may 
be comprehended the vulgar storieM of the Nine Worthies of 
the World, of the Seven Champions of Christendom, Tom 
Thumb, Valentine and Orson, &c, as also most of apo- 
cryphal lucubrations. The greatest collection of this nrst 
yort of Pamphlets are the Rabbinic traditions in the 'Tal- 
mud, confcistins of fourteen volumes in folio, and the Po- 
pbh legends of the Lives of the Saints, which, though not 
finished, form fifty folio volumes, all which tracts were 
originally in pamphlet forms. 

The second idea of the radiit of the word PamphUt is. 
that it takes it derivations from irav, all, and ^iXcw, / 
love, signifying a thing beloved by all ; for a pamphlet be- 
ing of a small portable bulk, and of no great price, is adapt* 
ed to every one's understanding and reading. In this clan 
may be placed all stitohed books on serious subjecte, the 
best of which fugitive pieces have been generally preserved, 
and even reprinted in collections of some tracts, misceUan- 
ies, sermons, poems, &c; and, on the contrary, bulky vo- 
lumes have been reduced, fur the convenience of th'' public, 
into the familiar shapes of stitched pamphlets. Both these 
methods have been thus censured by the majority of the 
lower house of convocation 1711. These abuses are thus 
represented : < They have re-published, and collected into 
volumes, pieces written long ago on the side of infidelity. 
They have reprinted together in the most contracted man- 
ner, many' loose and licentious pieces, in order tn their 
being purchased more cheaply, and dispersed more easily.' 

The third original interpreution ot the word PamphJet 
may be that of the learned Dr Skinner, in his Etymologic 
con UngwB Anglicana, that it is derived from the Belcic 
word Pamnier, signifying a little paper, or libel. To thia 
third set ot Pamphlets may be reduced all sorts of printed . 
single sheets, or half sheets, or any other quantity of single 
paper printe, such as Declarations, Remonstrances, Pre- 
clamations. Edicts, Orders, Injunctions, Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, News-papers, &c. 

The Jfourth radical signification of the word Pamphlet is 
that homogeneal acceptation of it, viz as it imports sny 
little book, or small volume whatever, whether stitched or 
bound, whether good or bad, whether serious or ludicrous. 
The only proper Latin term for a Pamphlet is Ubdhu, or 
little book. This word indeed signifies in English an 
almsive paper or little book, and is generally taken in the 
worst sense. 

Af^er all this display of curious literature, the reader 
may smile at the guesses of Etymologists ; particularly 
when he is reminded that the derivation of PamjMtl is 
drawn from quite another meaning to any of the present, 
by Johnson, which I shall give for his immediate gratifica- 
tion. 

Pamphlet {par un JUlet^ Fr. Whence this word is 
written anciently, and by Caxton, paunJUt] a small book; 
properly a book sold unbound, and only stitched. 

The French have borrowed the word Pamphlei from ns, 
and have the goodness of not disfiguring ite orthography. 
Roast Beif\%h\*o\n the same predicament. I conciuoe 
that Pamphlets and Roast Beqfh^ve therefore their origiB 
in our country. 

I am favoured by Mr Pinkerton with the following curi- 
ous notice concerning pamphlets : 

Of the etymon of pamphlet I know nothing; but that tha 
word is far more ancient than is comtnov^ViWcArM^^ \afii» 
the followint piodt ^TtMH i2bA tii^igM%\w^y>i U MM6ai.^^»' 
cribad to ilShird d« Bun,^B^ribtt» *X>«i^ 
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13M, (Pibr BibI Madii eri, Vol I j) ■> u ai tha 

*SaA raven libroa noD libru nuJuimua; codtccaqaa | 
pim dilaiiinui quun Bnenoi: (c puOtla tiipna phi- 
leratia preiuliiDtu paJaicadiB.' 

* Balj indaad, wa prafer boob (o potmdi 

Mmtttai to war-bonea.' 

Thii word u u i^ u Ljrdgita'a tima : 
qtniad b^ Thnnu WarUo, i* ■ poam > 
pat\/bu a Fnudia.' 



Mflaa Dttisi hu gifra u upiniiai of Iho wiTuiugai 
«f LiUla Booki niih loina wii lud humour. 
' Tba ■milliu - ■ - - 



JDg. In aboft, ■ bif bo 



lbs CODlfl^i 



, tha liiijanni of 
u temw gTlaim- 

ft harbour of ij;iionnca ; h^nca tha inaccauibla mutariai 
oTlha inaipugnit^a ipnoruica mnd aupamirion of iha an- 
dm haalheni, daganarmta Java, and oT Iba popiih acfiol- 

huea,Ta9i) and innumanble voJumaa; auch asihe gmt 
Mm Ihtl the Jcwlih rabbina finciHl in a draain wi< eivtn 
bj tha angirl Kaiial to hia pupiJ Adam, cdniaining all iha 
caleitia! iciancai. And tha rdumai wnl bj ZoKnater, 
anliilad The Biinililudc, -bich ji laid to hi.a iali.-n up na 
more ipaca than 1.160 hidei of catila: *i alio the !£,000, 
oraaaomaaay, Sa.OOOTolumn, b«id«52S!raariiti ol 
fau. Tha groanna and Biuliiiuda of Aritlolla and Var. 

nTthcm bBinf loat, Tha largcnni of Ptutarch'a Ircatim 
ia a graal cauaa ofhia beb;! naaltcted, whija Loogmui and 
Gpiclalua, in Iheir pamphlet Kemaina, are aiery Doe'i 
anrpan^ooa. Otigea'a S,000 Tolunea (ai Epiphaniua wiil 
baie u] wera not only tba oceaaion of hia renling more 
DUBKTOua errora, but alia for Iha rami part of their perdi- 
ot for Eurtid-i ElaiuRita, HijipixTalaa'a 



Aphni 



id LLiile« 



pamphlet Tolumn, young math emalici ana, fraah- 
water phjraiciBni, ciTiliaD novicav, and Ut apprenticta en 
by d'AnglelrTTe, imuld be ii a loo and ilaiid, and total 

DumrfWjry haa orer King Arlhur If iia pamphlet aire. So 
Boileau'a Lutrin, and hia otherpamphiet po^tna, inreapect 
of Parraull'a and Chapelain'i 8l Paulin and la Pucelle. 
TVac laem to paT a deferenca to tha reader'a quick and | 
|raat undantaiMiing ; lAoae to mialtuil hia capacilj, and | 



In the lial ct\i\la of minor woAa, which Anliia OaOn 
haa preaentd, the lighineaa and baamjr of nicb caopaa 

Baakel of Flooen ; u cmbiaid'arad Uuitla ; aid a Taiia- 
galcd Meadow. 



He would ahow that Jeaiia Gbriat, acHbor oflk 



Iha i'sron, whoadorei aavcral ; ihe Aul, who bclWraa 
in onr God, but who reject, a partirular Praaidnni iW 
PrMkinlirr. who pieiumei to icrre God acmdiw lo ha 
lincy, without being iltiched Lo anj retigion ; the n^m- 

nil belirf; Ihe GmlrJe, who nerer hating regarded tba 

Sromiaed Ihrra a Meiaiah; and Gnallj, Ihe Jtm, wbaia- 
ut to adore the Meniah in tha peraoo ofChTiat. 
I hare riven rhiaaketcii, aa it aerrea foe a aii^Dlar Ctt^ 
logue of Hertdri, 

It la ndier lingular that ao lata ai id tha Tear ITU, a 
work ihould have appeared in Piria, which bean tba tda 
llianalale, 'The Chnatain Religioo jiniHd bj a aiull 
fact ; or a diaaertatioo in which ia abown that thoca Catla. 
bet of whom Hunetic, King of Iha Tandab, cut iW 
tonguca, j^^ fntroca/iwj all ihe remainder of Ihrir ikjt', 
from wheocfl ia deducted (he eeaaefanacca (t/* Itia aiiradt 
againit ihe Ariana, the Socmiaua, and iba Dciau, and aar- 
tirularl^ acainflt the auihor ofEradniB, by aolvinf laak 
difficuluni,' libcanthia Epipaph j £e« Cja arfain- 

There nredtnolaither account oTlhiabooklhanlWtida. 
Tha cauiaof rahgioD ia bun bj alupid admcataa. 



No(wiihflandiu[ ao much may be alleged in favour of i 
book* of a iniall aiie, yet the niinlan of a former age re- | 
garded ihnii mlh conlempl, Scaiiir 
with Dmiiui for Ihe i 



I^G'neaa ^ 



Thia Abb# waa a moat ogregioua aeribbler i 
lenled wiih viQirnt l^ta of pnoting, that he • 



Urch, whoit 
printer look lii 



and Ibat purchaaen turnrd iwav frightened 



retf rei.™ of Ihi 
r tfUuiihtokt'. 



hoT onir of little booki, ho 
■hia budir might bo burned wiih hia 



creed thia. Menage uied lo lay i 

reaaon why I eateem the prodncliona of tha 

them 10 boauiifullir. Ilial Ihe eye finds pleaaura in ibn.' 
On a book of hi< versions of the Epiiramaof Marual, thia 
Crilic wrolOr Epigramt asaJ»H Slartial, Lalterlj, tor 
want of emplovmenl, our Abbe be^an a tnnrlatioo oftba 
Bible; but hating inier led Ihe noiea of ihe viaionarj laaae 



-orkwu 



Tderoftk 



, OeMarol 



tha table aat Ihoae who had pubUahed in folin ftliiB 

■able Blackmore would have had the prrredenca of C 
Addiacai, who found thii anecdote in one of ihe Anai 
•abad thia ale*, and apiriied il with bii falidlr of hu 



dred and iwetilj-four 
, ieit of bii hiirarr li 
: may perfectly undara 



re worth.' replied Ihe aartsa- 
by hi( contemporanea ; and 



guage of hia otigail, aal 
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his political projects that be resolTed to derote himself to 
literature. As be was incapable of attempting original 
composition, he became known by his detestable versions. 
He wrote above eij{hty volumes, which have never found 
favour in the eyes of the critics ; yet his translations are 
not without their use, thuush they never retain by any 
chance a single passage of Die spirit of their originals. 

The most remarkable anecdote respecting these transla- 
tions i8,that whenever this honest translator came to a diffi- 
cult passage, he wrote in the margin * I have not translated 
this passage, because it is very difficult, and in truth I 
could never understand it.' He persisted to the last in 
his uninterrupted amusement of printing books, and his 
readers havinjg long ceased, he was compelled to present 
them to his friends^ who, probably, were not his readers. 
After a literary existence of forty years, he gave the pub- 
lic a work not destitute of entertamment in nb own Me- 
moirs, which he dedicated to his relations and all his illus- 
trious friends. The singular postscript to his Epistle De- 
dicatory contains excellent advice for authors. 

* I have omitted to tell you, that I do not advise any one 
of my relatives or friends to apply himself as I have done 
to study, and particularly to the composition of books, if he 
thinks that will add to his fame or fortune. I am persua- 
ded that of all persons in the kingdom, none are more neg- 
lected than those who devote themselves entirely to litp 
era.! lire. The small number of successful persons in that 
class (at present I do not recollect more than two or three) 
should not impose on one's understanding, nor any con8». 
quence from them be drawn in favour of others. I know 
how it is by my own experience, and by that of several 
amonf^st you, as well as by many who are now no more, 
and with whom I was acquainted. Believe me, gentle- 
men ! to pretend to the favours of fortune it is only neces- 
sary to render one's self useful, and to be supple and obse- 
quious to those who are in possession of creoit and author- 
ity ; to be handsome in one's person ; to adulate the 
powerful ; to smile, while you suffer from them every 
Kind of ridicule and contempt whenever they shall do you 
the honour to amuse themselves with you; never to be 
frightened at a thousand obstacles which may be opposed 
to one ; have a face of brass and a heart of stone ; insult 
worthy men who are persecuted ; rarely venture to speak 
Che truth ; appear devout, with every nice scruple of reli- 
gion, while at the same time every duty must be abandoned 
when it clashes with your interest. After these any other 
accomplishment is indeed superfluous.' 



irrSTERISS, MOEALITIES, FARCES, AND SOTTISS. 

The origin of the theatrical representations of the an- 
cients has Deen traced back to a Grecian stroller in a cart 
tinging to the honour of Bacchus. Our European exhibi- 
tions, perhaps as rude in their commencement, were like- 
wise for a long time devoted to pious purposes, under the 
tides of Mysteries and Moralities, &c. Of these prime- 
val compositions of the drama of modem Europe, I have 
collected some anecdotes and some specimens. 

It appears that pilgrims introduced these devout spec- 
tacles. Those who returned from the Holy Land or other 
consecrated places composed canticles of their travels, and 
•mosed their religious fancies by interweaving scenes of 
which Christ, the Apostles, and other objects of devotion, 
•erved as the themes. Menestrier informs us that these 
pilgrims travelled in troops, and stood in the public streets, 
where they recited their poems, with their staff in hand : 
while their chaplets and cloaks, covered with &he]is and 
imafes of various colours, formed a pictures({ue exliibition 
wbidi at length excited the piety of the citizens to erect 
occasionally a stage on an extensive spot of ground. These 
spectacles served as the amusement and instruction of tho 
people. So attractive were these gross exhibiitons in the 
dark ages, that they formed one of the principal ornaments 
of the reception which was given to pnnces when they en- 
tered towns. 

When the Mysteries were performed at a more im- 
proved period, the actors were dislinguished characters, 
and frequently consisted of the ecclesiastics of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who incorporated themselves under the 
title of Confreres de la Passion. Their productions were 
divided, not into acts, but into different days of performance, 
and they were performed in the open plain. This was at 
least conformable to the critical precept of that mad knight 
whose opinion is noticed by Pope. It appears bv a MS in 
the Hanetan library quoted by Warton, that they were 
thought to eoBtribote so much to the information and in- 



struction of the people, that one of the Popes granted a 
pardon of one thousand days to every person who resorted 
peaceably tu the plays performed in the Whitsun-week at 
Chc&ter, beginning niih the ' Creation,' and ending with 
the * General Judgment.' These were performed at the 
expense of the dilterent corporations of that city, and the 
reader may smile at tliese ludicrous combinations. * Tho 
Creation' was performed by the Drapers : the * Deluge' by 
the Dyers ; * Abraham, Melchisedek, and Lot,' by tho 
Barbers : * The Purification,' by the Blacksmiths : * The 
Last Supper* by the Bakers : the ' Resurrection' by the 
Skinners ; and the ' Ascension' by the Tailors. In these 
pieces the actors represented the person of the Almighty 
without being sensible of the gross impiety. So unskilful 
were they in this infancy <^ Uie theatrical art, that wtrj 
serious consequences were produced by their ridiculous 
blunders and ill managed machinery. In the < History of 
the French Theatre,' vol. ii, p. 285, the following singular 
anecdotes are preserved, concerning a Mystery which took 
up several days in the performance. 

< In the year 1437, when Conrad Baver, bishop of Metz. 
caused the Mystery of " The Passion^' to be represented 
on the plain of Veximel near tliat city, God was an oUL 
geniUtnan, named Mr Nicholas Neulchatel of Touraine, 
curate of Saint Victory of Metz, and who was very near 
expiring on the cross bad be not been timely assisted. Ho 
was so enfeebled that it was agreed another priest should 
be placed on the cross the next day, to finish toe represen- 
tation of the person crucified, and which was done ; at the 
same time the said Mr Nicholas undertook to perform 
" The Resurrection," which being a less difficult task, he 
did it admirably well.' — Another priest, whose name was 
Mr John de Nicey, curate of Metrange, personated Judas, 
and he had like to have been stifled while he hung on the 
tree, for his neck slipped ; this being at length luckily per- 
ceived, he was quick I y cut down and recovered. 

John Bouchet, in his * Annales d'Aquitaine,' a work 
which contains many curious circumstances of the times, 
written with that agreeable simplicity which characterises 
the old writers, informs us, that m 1486 he saw played and 
exhibited in Mysteries liy persons of Poitiers, * The Nativ- 
ity, Passion, and Resurrection of Christ.' in great triumph 
and splendour : there were assemble-d on ttiii occasion 
most of the ladies and gentlemen of the neighbouring 
counties. 

We will now examine the Mysteries themselves. I 
prefer for this purpose to give a specimen from the French, 
which are livelier than our own. It is necessary to pre- 
mise to the reader, that my versions bein^ in prose will 
probably lose much of that quaint expression and vulgar 
naivetd which prevail through the originals, written in oc- 
tosyllabic verses. 

One of these Mysteries has for its subject the election 
of an Apostle to supply the place of the traitor Judas. A 
dignity so awful is conferred in the meanest manner it is 
possible to conceive ; it is done by drawing two straws, ot 
which he who gets the longest becomes the Apostle. 
Louis Chocquet was a favorite composer of these religious 
performances ; when he attempts the pathetic he has con- 
stantly recourse to devils ; but, as these characters are 
sustamed with tittle propriety, his pathos micceeds in rais» 
ing a laugh. In the following dialogue Anne and Caia- 
phas are introduced conversing about Saint Peter and 
Saint John :— 

* AinfK. 

' I remember them once very honest people Thsy have 
often brought their hah to my house to sell. 

* CAIAPHAS. 

< Is this true ? 

• A!f3rx. 

* By Ood it is true ; my servants remember them very welL 
To live more at their ease they have left off business ; or per* 
haps they were in want of customers. Since that time tney 
have followed Jesus, that wicked heretic, who has taught them 
magic ; the fellow understands necromancy, and is ths great- 
est magician alive, as far as Rome itself.* 

Saint John attacked by tho satellites of Domitiauy 
amongst whom the author has placed Longinus snd Patro- 
chus, gives regular answers to their insulting interrogato- 
ries. Some of these I shall transcribe, but leave to the 
reader's conjectures tho replies of the Saint, which are not 
difficult to anticipate. 

* You MbW na tdianfb ^^bbics vt> lai iflaw%>a\wk w» Q«^>»> 

thret peraoiui. 
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* LOHOIHUS. 

* b it any wh«n nid that we moA believe your old pro- 
pbeca (witli whom your meinorj 8001118 overburuenod) to be 
Mors perrect than our Goda? 

' PATKOCLUS. 

< Too mint be very cunning in maintain impoaaibilitiea. Now 
Jliten to me : Is it possible that a Tirgin can bring forth a child 
without ceasing to be a yirgln ? 

* DOMITIA2V. 

* Will jorx not change these foolish wntiments ? Would you 
penreit us? Will you not convert yourself? Lords ! vou per- 
calve now very clearly what an obMinate fellow this is! There- 
fifa let him be stript and put into a great caklrm of boiling oiL 
Ltc him die at the Latin Gate. 

< PE8AHT. 

* The great devil of hell fetch me if I donn Latinise him 
imIL Never shall they hear at the Latin Oata any one aing 
m wall aa ha diall aing. 

* TOBHEAU. 

' I dare vantiira to aay he won't complain of being fiosen. 

' PATROCLUS. 

*Frfta, ran quick; bring wood and coals, and make thecal- 
dnm ready. 

• rmiTA. 

* I promise him, if he has the gout or the itch, he will aoon 
gat rid of them.* 

St John dies a perfect martyr, resigned to the boilini; oil 
•ad f roes jests of Patrodus and Longinus. One is aston- 
iabed in the present times at the excessive absurdity and 
indeed blasphemy which the writers of these moralities 
permitted inemselves, and, what is more extraordinary, 
were permitted by an audience connisting of a whole town. 
An extract fmm the * Mystery of Saint Dennis* is in the 
Duke de la Valiiere's * Bibliothrque du Theatre Francois 
dapoit son orifine. Dresde 1768.* 

The emperor Domiiian, irritated against the Christiana, 
parsecutes them and thus addresaes one of his courtiers : 

* Seigneurs Remains, j*ai en- Roman lords. I understand 

tendu 
Que d*un cruciflx, d*un pendn, Thst of a crucified hanged man 
On fait im Dieu par noire em- They make a God in our king- 

plre dom, 

Sans ce qu'on le nous doigne Wiiiiout even deigning to ask 

dire.* our jicnniMion. 

He then orders an officer to seize on Dennis in France. 
When this officer arrives at Paris the inhabitants acquaint 
bim of the rapid and groteaquo progress of this future 
■aint:— 



*8ire, il preche un Di«u a Paris 
(^ui fidi toua lea mouls et les 

vauls. 
II va 4 cheval sans che vauls. 

n fait et defait tout ensemble. 

D vii, il meurt, 11 sue, il trem- 
ble 

D pleura, U vit, il veille, et 
dorL 

II estjeune et vieux, foible et 
IbrL 

n fait d*un coq une poulette. 

n Jeue dea ans de roulette, 

On je na ecais que ce pent 
atre.* 



Sir, he preaches a God at Paris 
Who has made mountain and 

valley. 
He goes a horseback without 

horses. 
He does and undoes at once. 
He lives, he dies, he sweats, he 

trembles. 
He weeps, he laughs, he 

wakes and eleepe. 
He is young ana old, weak 

and strong. 
He turns a cock into a hen. 
He knows how to conjure with 

cup and ball. 
Or I do not know who this can 

be. 



Another of these admirera says, evidently alluding to the 
fight of baptism, — 

* Sire, oyes quo fait ce Ibl Sir, hear what this mad priest 

prestre : does : 

n prend de Tyaue en une He takes water out of a ladle, 

eacuela, 
Et gets auz gens aur la car- And, throwing it at people*8 

▼ale, heads, 

Bt dit que paitant aont aau- He says that when they depart 

v<6a !* they are saved ! 

Thia piece then proceeds to entertain the spectators 
with the tortures of Saint Dennia, and at length, when 
■lore than dead, they mercifu.ly behead him : — the Saint, 
ifter his decapitation, rises very quietly, takes his head 
mder his arm, and walka off the stage in all the dignity of 
martyrdom. 

It IS justly observed by Bayle on these wretched repre- 

■entalioos, that while they prohibited the people from n>edi- 

tetiac 00 the aaerad hiftory in tha book which oontaina it 

iw «Zrj»^Britf «atf CrMb^ Ifcaj pOTBuned tbMD to tM it OB 



the theatre sullied with a thousand gross inveotiona, whick 
were expreaaed in the moat vulgar manner and in a fiuocal 
style. Warton, with bia uauaT elegance, obaervee, — * To 
those wl>o are accustomed to contemplate the great pictnre 
of human follies which ttie unpolbbed ages of Kuropo 
hold up to our view, it will not appear surpnsmjE that tlM 
people who were forbidden to read the evenia of the aacre<| 
History in the Btbl% in which they are faithiuliy and bvao- 
lifully related, ahoukl at the aame time be permitied to aeo 
them represented on the stage disgraced with the jgrosaeat 
improprieties, corrupted with inventions and ^dduaona cf 
the most ridiculous kind, sullied with impuriiiaa, and ex- 

f>ressed in the language and gesticulations of the lowest 
arce.' Elsewhere he philoaophically oboervaa, that, how- 
ever, they had their use, * not only m teaching the ^eat 
truths of scripture to men who could not read the Bihlei 
but in abolishing the barbarous attachment to miUtair 
games and the bloody contentiona of the tournament, whicli 
had so long prevailed as the sole species of popular ■mnsn 
ment. Rude, and even ridiculous as tbe^ were, they 
softened the manners of the people by divertmg the pobbe 
attention to spectacles in which the mind was concerned, 
and by creating a regard for other arte than thoae of bodily 
strength and savage valour.' 

JMy stents are to be disiingunhed from MoraBAst, and 
Forces, and SoUies. 3foraaties are dialogues where the 
interlocutors represented feigned or allegorical personages. 
farces were more exactly what their title inojcates : ob> 
scene, gross, and dissolute representationa, where both 
the actions and words are alike reprehensible. 

The Soities were more farcical than farce, and frequently 
had the licentiousness of pasquinades. I shall i^rve an in* 
genious specimen of one of the moralities. This morahty 
is entitled * The Condemnation of Feasts, to the Praiaa 
of Diet and Sobriety for the Benefit of the Human Body.' 

The perils of gorging form the present subject. Toward! 
the close is a trial oetween Fiasting and Svpper. They 
are summoned before Experienet^ the Lord Chief Justice! 
Ftatting and Supper are accused of havmg murdered 
four persons by force of gorging them. Exptrienes con- 
demns Ftasting to the gallows ; and his executioner is 
Diet. Feastrng asks for a father confessor, and makea a 
public confession of so many crimes, such numerous con- 
vulsions, apoplexies, head-aches, stomachnjualms, &c, 
which he has occasioned, that his executioner Diet in a 
rage stops his mouth, puts the cord about hia neck, and 
strangles him. Supper is only condemned to load hia 
haiKls with a certain quantity of lead, to hinder him from 
putting too many dishes on table :~he is also bound over 
not to approach Dinner Ico near, and to be placed at tba 
distance of i>ix hours* walking under pain of death. Si^ 
per felicitates himself on his escape, and swears to obaerva 
with scrupulous exactness the mitigated sentence. 

The Moralities were allegorical dramas, whose tediooa- 
ness seems to have delighted a barbarous people not yet 
accustomed to perceive that what was obvious might be 
omitted to great advantage : like children, every thing must 
be told in such an ase : their own unexercised imaginalioQ 
cannot supply any thine. 

Of the farces the licentiousness is extreme, but their 
pleasantry and their humour are not contemptible. The 
* Village Lawyer,* which is never exhibited on our stage 
without producing the broadest mirth, originatea among 
these ancient drolleries. The humorous incident of the 
shepherd, who, having stolen his master*8 sheep, is adviaed 
bv his lawyer only to reply to his judge by mimicking tho 
Ueating of a sheep, ai>d when the lawyer in return claims 
his fee pays him by no other coin, is discovered in theao 
ancient farces. Brueys got up the ancient farce of tho *Pn- 
Ce&'n* in 1702, and we borrowed it from him. 

They had another species of drama still broader than 
Farce, and more stronely featured by the grossneas, tho 
severity, and personality of satire : — these were called 
Softies, of which the following one I 6nd in the Doko do 
la Valliere*s * Bibliotheque du Theatre Francois.' 

The actors come on the stage with their fools'-capa each 
wanting the right ear, and begin with stringing satirical 
proverbs, till afler drinking freely, they discover that Ibetr 
fool8*-caps want the right ear. They call on their old 
grandmother Softie (or Folly.) who advises them to laka 
up vome trade. She introduces this progeny of her fools 
to the JVorld^ who takes them into his service. Tho 
World tries their skill, and is much displeased with their 
work. Tho CbUer-fool pinches his feet by making thn 
■boos too mmU ; tho 7>ylor4bol hanga his ooBts Mo 
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looM or too tif ht about him ; the PriesC46o\ says his mas- 
ses either too short or too tedious. They all agree that 
the World does not know what he wants, and must be 
sick, and prevail on him to ^et some advice from a physi- 
cian. The World obii^inziy sends what is required to an 
Urine-doctor, who instantly pronounces that 'the World 
is as mad as a March hare !* He comes to visit his pa- 
tient, and puts a great many questions on his unhappy 
state. The H^or/d replies, * that what most troubles his 
head is the idea of a new deluge by fire, which must one 
day consume him to powder ; oo which the Physician 
^ves this answer : — 



* Et te troubles-tu pour ceU ? 

* 

Monde, tu ne te troubles pas 

Devoir ce larrons attrapars 
Vendre et acheier benefices ; 
Les enfans en bras des Nour- 

ices 
Esire Abb68, Eveques, Pri- 

eurs, 
Chevaucher ires bien les deux 

soeurs, 
Tuer les gens pour leurs plai. 

sirs, 
Jouer le leur, I'autrui sai- 

Bir, 

Donner auz flatteurs audi- 
ence, 

Fatre la guerre & toute ou- 
trance 

Pour un rien enure les chres- 
ciensl' 



And you really trouble your- 

selfabout this? 
Oh World ! you do not trouble 

yourselfabout 
Seeing those impudent rascals 
Selling and buying livines; 
Children in the arms ofiheir 

nurses 
Mode Abbots, Bishops, and 

Priors, 
Intriguing with girls, 

Killing people for their plea- 
sures, 

Minding their own interests, 
and 8eizing on what belongs 
to another, 

Lending their ears to flatterers, 

Making war, exterminating 
war, 

For a bubble among chris- 
tians! 



The World takes leave of liis physician, but retains his 
advice : and to cure his fits of melancholy gives himself 
ur> entirely to the direction of his fools. In a word, the 
World dresses himself in the coat and cap of jPo//y, and 
he becomes as gay and as ridiculous as the rest of the 
fools. 

This Sotde was represented in the year 1524. 
Such was the rage for mysteries, that Ren^ D*Aniou, 
King of Naples and Sicily, and Count of Provence, had 
them represented with all possible magnificence, and made 
them a very serious occupation. Being in Provence, and 
having received letters from his son the Prince of Cala- 
bria, who asked him for an immediate aid of men, he re- 
plied, that he had a very different matter in hand, for he 
was fully employed in settling the order of a mystery— tn 
henmer of God. 

Mr Surutt in his * Manners and Customs of the En- 
glish,' has given a description of the stage in England 
when mysteries were the only theatrical performances. 
Vol. iiJ, p 130. 

* In the early dawn of literature, and when the sacred 
mysteries were the only theatrical performances, what is 
now called the stage did then consist of three several 
platforms, or stages raised one above another. On the 
uppermost sat the Pater C<BUstiSf surrounded with his 
Angels ; on the second appeared the Holy Saints, and 
glorified men ; and the last and lowest was occupied by 
mere men who had not yet passed from this transitory lile 
to the regions of eternity. On one side of this lowest 
platform was the resemblance of a dark pitchy cavern 
Irom whence issued appearance of fire .and flames : and 
when it was necessary, the audience were treated with 
hideous yellings and noises as imitative of the bowlings and 
cries of the wretched souls tormented by the relentless de- 
mons. From this yawning cave the devils themselves con- 
stantly ascended to delight and to instruct the spectators: 
»-to delight, because they were usually the greatest je&> 
ters and buffoons that then appeared ; and to instruct, for 
that they treated the wretched mortals who were delivered 
to them with the utmost cruelty, warning thereby all men 
carefully to avoid the falling into the clutches of such har- 
dened and remorseless spirits.' An anecdote relating to 
an English mystery presents a curious specimen of the 
manaeri of our country, which then could admit of such a 
representation ; the simplicity, if not the libertinism of the 
a^ was great. * A play was acted in one of the principal 
cities of England, under the direction of the trading com- 
panies of that city, before a numerous assembly of both 
sexes, wherein Adam and Eve appeared on the stage en« 
tirsly naked, peribnned their whole part in the represent»- 
taoB of Bdea, to the serpent's teupUtkm, to the ottiiif of 



the forbidden fruit, the perceiving of, and conversing about 
their nakedness, and to the supplying of fig-leaves to 
cover it.' Warton observes they had the authority of 
scripture for such a representation, and they gave matters 
just as they found them in the third chapter of Genesis. 
The following article will afford the reader a specimen of 
an Elegant Morality, 

LOVE AITD rOLLT, IN ANCIEITT MORALXTT. 

One of the most elegant Muraliiies was composed by 
Louise L'Ab^ ; the Aspasia of Lyons in 1550, adored by 
her contemporaries. With no extraordinary beauty, she 
however displayed the fascination of classical learning, 
and a vein of vernacular {>oetry refined and fanciful.-*- 
To accomplishments so various she added the singular one 
of distinguishing herself by a military spirit, and was nick« 
named Captain Louise. She was a fine rider and a fine 
lutanist. She presided in the assemb'ies of persons of litera- 
ture and distinction : married to a rope-manufacturer, she 
was called La belle Cordiere, and her name is still perpet* 
uated by that of the street she lived in. Her anagram 
was Belle a Soy, — But she was beUe also for others. Her 
MoraU in one point were not correct, but her taste was 
never gross: the ashes of her perishable graces may pre- 
serve themselves sacred from our severity ; but the pro* 
duel ions of her genius may still delight. 

Her Morality entitled 'Debat de Folie et d'Amour— 
The contest of Love and fhlly* is divided into five parts, 
and contains six mythological or allegorical personages.^- 
This division resembles our fivo acts, which soon aflsr 
the publication of this Morality, became generally prao* 
tisea. 

In the first part. Love snd JV/y arrive at the same ra»> 
ment at the gate of Jupiter's palace, to a festival to which 
he had invited the Goas. Folly observing Love just going 
to step in at the hall of the festival, pushed him away and 
entered in firsV Love is enraged, but FoUy insists on her 
precedency. Z<ove, perceiving there was no reasoning 
with Folly f bends his dow and shoots an arrow ; but she 
baffled his attempt by rendering herself invisible. She in 
her turn becomes furious, falls on the boy, tearing out 
his eyes, and then covers them with a bandage which 
could not be taken off. 

In the second part. Love, in despair for having lost his 
sight, implores the assistance of his mother ; she tries in 
vain to undo the magic fillet { the knots are never to be 
tmited! 

In the third part, Venus presents herself at the foot of 
the tlirone of Jupiter to complain of the outrage committed 
by Folly on her son. Jupiter commands Folly to appear. 
She replies, that though she has reasons to justify herself, 
she will not venture to plead her cause, as she is apt to 
speak too much, or omit what was material. Foily asks 
for a counsellor, and chooses Mercury ; Apollo is selec- 
ted by Venus. The fourth part consists ola long disser> 
tati(m between Jupiter and Z/we, on the manner of loving. 
Love advises Jupiter, if he wishes to taste of truest happi« 
ness, to descend on earth, to lay down all his majesty and 
pomp ; and, in the figure of a mere mortal, to seek to give 
pleasure to some beautiful maiden : ' Then wilt thou feel 
quite another contentment than that thou hast hitherto en- 
joyed : instead of a single pleasure it will be doubled': for 
there is as much pleasure to be loved as to love.' Jupiter 
agrees that this may be true, but he thinks that to attain to 
this requires too much time, too much trouble, too many 
attentions, — and that after all it is not worth them! 

In the fifth part, Apollo, the advocate for Vf>nus, in a 
long pleading demands justice against Folly. The Gods, 
seduced by his eloquence, show by their indignation that 
they would condemn Folly without hearing her advocato 
Mercury. But Jupiter commands silence, and Mercury 
replies. His pleading is as lone as the adverse party's, 
and his arguments in favour o^ Folly are so plausible, that 
when he concludes his address, the gods are divided in 
opinion ; some espouse the cause of Love^ and some that 
of FoUy. Jupiter, after trying in vain to make them agree 
together, pronounces this award : — 

* On account of the difficulty and importance of your die* 
pntes and the diversity of your opinions, we have suspend- 
ed your contest from this day to three times seven timet 
nine centuries. In the mean time we command you to 
live amicably together, without injuring one another. 

FoUy shall lead Love, and t«k« V\\m^Vcc!^»tW9Mn«t\A 
pleases; and ^Vien T«i^or«^ \» Vim «v:^v^^«t tjcwaj fo ft^ 
the Fatet, temteaee i&iaSlVM ^traeffoaoAM^ 
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Many beautiful eoDcepckms are •cattered in tlus elegant 
klitj. It has given birth to mbsequent imitations ; it 
was too original aiM plajfiil an idea no: to be appropriated 
bj tbe poets. To this morality we perhaps owe the pane- 
^ric or /W^ bj Erasmus, and the Ijovt and EMy of La 
Pootaine. 

aSLiei0178 HOtnrELLETTKS. 

I shall notice a class of Terj sineular works, m which 
the spirit of romance has been called in to render religion 
■ore attractive to certain heated imaginations. 

In the fifteenth century was publiued a little book of 
jnsyert, accompanied by J(gures, both of a very uncom- 
■aoo nature for a religious publication. It offers too cu- 
rious objects to pass over in silence. It is entitled Horttt' 
ht$ Ammm cmm Orofnmca/is a H qmbt a a iqteraddUu qum m 
frimihm* LU>ri» non habentur. 

It is a small octavo en Uttret Gcihiquet printed by John 
Grwminger, 1500. * A garden/ says the author, * which 
■bounds with flowers for the pleasure of the soul / but 
Marchand tells us they are foil of poison. 

In spite of his fine promises, the chief part of these medita- 
tioos are as puerile as they are superstitious. This we 
might excuse, because the ignorance and superstition of 
tbe times allowed such things ; but the^^vres which ac- 
company the work are tu be condemned in all ages ; one 
represents Saint Ursula and some of her eleven thousand 
virgins, with all the licentious inventions of an Aretine. 
What strikes the ear does not so much irritate the senses, 
observes the sage Horace, as what is presented in all its 
nudity to the eye. One of these designs is only ridicu- 
lous : David is represented as examining Bathsheba baih- 
iBff, while Cupid hovering round him throws his dart, and 
with a malicious smile triumphs in his success : we have 
bad manv gross and strange destsns like this. There is 
a laughable picture in a viJIaire in Holland, in which Abra- 
ham appears ready to sacrifice his son Isaac by a loaded 
blunderlMiss ; but Ui% pious intention is entirely' frustrated 
by an an^el urining in the pan. Somethin£ similar is the 
design of another painting, in which the Virgin receives 
the annunciation ot the angel Gabriel with a huire chaplet 
of beads tied round her waist, reading her own offices, and 
kneeling before a crucifix ; or, like another happy inven- 
tion to be seen on an altar-piece at Worms, in which the 
Virgin throws Jesus in the hopper of a niill, while from 
the other side hft issues, changed info little morsels of 
bread with which the priests feast the people. IVIatthison, 
a modem traveller, describes a picture in a church at Con- 
stance, called the Conception of the holy Virgin. An old 
man lies on a cloud, whence he darts out a vast beam, 
which passes through a dove hovering just below ; at the 
•nd of a beam appears a large transparent egg, in which 
egg is seen a child in swaddling clothes widi a,g}oTj rouinl 
it. Mary sits leaning in an arm chair, and opens her 
mouth to receive the egg. 

I must not pass unnoticed in this article a production as 
•ztravaeant in its design, in which the author prided him- 
self on discussing three Uiousand questions concerning his 
favourite lady Mary. 

The publication now adverted to was not presented to 
tbe worid in a barbarous age and in a barbarous country, 
but printed at Paris in 166S. It bears for title, Devote SaU 
ttlmhon det Membrea taereg du Corps de la Glorietue 
Vkrgt, Mere de ZXfu. That is, * A Devout Salutation 
of the Holy Members <f the Body of the Glorious Virgin 
of the Mother of God.' It was printed and published with 
an approbation and privilege! which is more strange than 
tbe work itself. Valois reprobates it in these just terms : 
' What would Innocent XI have done, after having abol- 
ished the shameful Ojtce of the Conceptions Indulgencet^ 
Itc, if he had seen a volume in which the impertinent de- 
votion of that visionary monk capsed to be printed, with 
pormission of his superiors, Meditations on all the Parts 
of the Body of tho Holy Virgin ? Relieion, decency, and 
good sense, are they not alike wounded by such an extra- 
▼seance V In the Journal des S^avans, for December 
1703, I find a specimen of these taluiationa. They have 
preserved the most decent oneit, in which this fanatic 
■alutes the hair and the ears of the holy Virgin. 

Salutation to the Hair 

* I salute yon, charming hair of Maria! Ravs of the 

nvstical sun ! Lines of the centre and circumference of 

aSi created perfiMtioB ! Veiat of gold of the miao of love ! 

Ctmiag oT the prmtm of Ood ! Aootioftho tree of bfe! 



Rivulets of the fountain of Paradise ! Strings of tiM bow 
of charity ! Nets that caught Jesus, and shall bo used a 
the huntmg-day of souls !* 

Salutation to tho Earo, 

* I salute ye, intelligent ears of Maria ! vo ^ 
of the princes of the poor ! Tribunal for tneir 
salvation at the audience of tho miserable ! TTnivocBity of 
all divine wisdom ! Receivers general of all vrards! To 
are pierced with the rings of our chains ; years isiipoarM 
with our necessities !' 

The images, prints, and miniatiires, witb wbidi tho 
catholic religion has occasion to decorate its sfJoadid ecra* 
monies, have frequently been coosecratad to the pnipussi 
of love : they have been so many votive offerisfa worth j 
to have been suspended in the temple of Idalia. Pope 
Alexander VI had the images of the V irra SMuie to repee- 
sent some of his mistresses ; the famous Vanoasa, hia &• 
vourite, was placed on the altar of Santa Maria del Pn^ 
polo; and Julia Famese furnished a subject lor aoocber 
Virgin. The same genius of pious gallantry also visited 
our country. The statuaries marie the queen of Heary 
III a model for the face of the Virgin Mary. Heanse 
eUewhere affirms, that the Virgin Mary was teaorally 
made to bear a resemblance to the queens ofthe age, 
which, no doubt produced some real devolkMi ia no 
courtiers. 

The praver-books of certain pious tibertines vrere deeor- 
ated with tne portraits of their favourite minions and lirfjis 
in the characters of saints, and even of the Virgin and 
Jesus. This scandakMis practice was particularly preva- 
lent in that reign of debauchery in France, wboi Heary 
III held the rems of government with a loose hand. la a 
missal once appertaining to the queen of Lewis XII may 
be seen a mitred ape, giving its benediction to a man pro- 
strate before it ; a keen reproach to the clergy of that cay. 
Charies V, however pious that emperor i%Ected to be, 
had a missal painted tor his mistress by the great Albert 
Durer, the borders of which are crowded with extravagant 
grotesques, consisting of apes, who were sometimes ek^ 
gantly sportive, giving clusters to one another, and in 
many much more offensive attitudes, not adapted to 
heighten the piety of the Roval Mistress. This missal has 
two French verses written W the Emperor himself, who 
does not seem to have been ashamed of his present. Tbe 
Italians carried this taste to excess. The manners of our 
country were more rarely tainted with this deplorable 
licentiousness, although I nave observed an innocent ten- 
dency towards it, by examining the illuminated man»> 
scripts of our ancient metrical romances : while wo admire 
the vivid colouring of these splendid manuscripts, the curi- 
ous observer will perceive that almost everv heroine is 
represented in a state which appears incompatible with her 
reputation for chastity. Most of these works are, I be- 
lieve, of French origin. 

A good supplement mieht be formed to religioos inde- 
cencies fivm the Golden Legend, which abounds in them. 
Henry Stephens's Apology for Herodotus might be vk^ 
wise consulted with eflTect for the same purpose. There 
u a story of St Mary the Ecyptian, who was perhaps a 
looser liver than Mary Magdalen ; for not being able to 
pay for her passage to Jerusalem, whether she was going 
to adore the holy cross and sepulchre, in despair she 
thought of an expedient in lieu of payment to the ferryman, 
whidi required at least going twice, instead of once, to 
Jerusalem as a penitential pilgrimage. This anecdote 
presents the genuine character of certain devotees, who 
would have formed acoomplished methodists. 

Melchior Inchoffer,'a Jesuit published a book to vindi- 
cate the miracle of a iMter which the Virgin Mary had 
addressed to the citizens of Messina : when Naudft 
brought him positive proo6 of its evident forgery, Inchoffer 
ingenuously confessed that he knew it was an imposture, 
but that he had done it by the ordert of hisjtvpm'ers. 

This same letter of the Virgin Mary was like a dlime- 
fion made to her by Louis the eleventh o^ the whole cowmty 
of Boulogne, retaining, however, for hi$ otm use the rtvt' 
nues ! This solemn act bears the date of the year 1478, 
and is entitled ' Conveyance of Louis the eleventh to the 
Virgin of Boulogne of the right and title of the fief and 
homage of the county of Boulogne, which is held by the 
Count of Saint Pol, to render a faithful account before the 
image of the said lady.' 

Maria Agreda, a religioos visionary, wrote As Za/t ^ 
Iht Ftrgm, She tafocve ua that she reaialed the 
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had GiuihedlhiitnfiHlproiliicnHi, herfMaTEUoridnied The pnur of ■ cuufc 
h«r U> imni il ; ih* '^yei. Hsr IH«»I>. honifar, who Vvillu ihs huiurki 



ipidlr from 
1 Uiboa, 9 






mfar'lhnTcii'mi 

whh w evninnof lJia3crboaiii4;afid it ipremd ihv mon ! 
Thehriil nflhu ladj KU qm[« tomed W hat rellnon, 
Ib ihs fini ni chistcn ih« reliiri ifac riiioiu aC Ih« Vir- 
(ia, which inducHt h>r [o wriie h>r onn UTe. Sbr beciu 
Uh hislorr at on, u It mi)' be uprmed ; For ibA hu 

nlHni ohicli a>d held mlh the Vifj^in during thefim 
ighted ihg rEDule 



^ the pnor i 



10 niglic the cruic, iboT li 



hii utoBiihimnl, whoD, hHuig opaned Ihs fint Tolinn, 
he ChbkI ill tills lo ba Samma Iki-jvra ; and ai aaiat 
Tbonaihad nida a An, or Srileir of Thtoluir, ao 
our BUDk had Crasd a SgtiaioC Iha Virgii ! He Cli»- 
dialelj cumprchendad (he dniifD of our kukI Talhar, wha 
had laboured on Ihia worit fuil Hiaiy Jean, apd who bua«t^ 
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ahfi Ibrnied a vncfaftaf noivf, vhicb 
denleea oTlhc ■arenleenlh ccDIuif . 

The wonhip paid to the Vir|ln Mat/ in Spain and 
Iraly alc«d<lhal which ii giieu lo the Sun or the Falhur. 






ihaj pray lo Mary, their iira«iiiali[>n picliine a 
I ><Hnan,tb?v.ear|y Tel apoMun; «hile Jewe la 
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libtvica oT the curioue may >el preaem a •helfoT theta 
reKfioilB iwiiH^lcIM. The JeiuitB waralhuuiual authm 
of 5m» rhiiHodiea. I liDd an account it a book which 
prMnida to deicriba what paiiea id Paitdi». A Spas- 

oDiitJad Ewmrtologia. He dwells wilh great compiai- 
acney upoq rhe Joyi of the celvaliaJ abode ; then alwaya 



aC the blaned; diey will baifae in the pr 
a>fa(T, and . fiir Ihii purpoas there are c 

warble ma iweeilj u larfcf and nighlingalei 






reached hta 74ih year, ai lo lnf<.rm Inn oT tha 



wouMbe iDhvmi 



Dr BeDlley'aedilionof on 



all the arrofaDce of a Scallaer. Thii man go deeplj Yer- 
and geniiu in bia nauve laaguajfe. 



Itwi 



«f hia rdliioo, k 



penuade (be world of Iha necA 
imaged a hctitioui editor oT Minun ■ rwi 
Ihia ingemitf which produced all hia abaUTdnia^ 
errtainlhat ihe blind baid eaifiWed ui imac 
wae IKK improbable that man^ wotiia oT ainiilBr i 
very different fignilication, mi|hl hereiJiiRgured 
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u bold enough to 
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Such were the boiAi unce m demull j aluilird. and which 
dmilsK were oAfh Irarally underilood. How reiy bold 

baaUe tboae of Ihrir leaden, that euch eilravanncei 
ihaikl mr be publiihed ! An>t yet, eren lo ihe Mne in 
■hich I nn now wrilini, — eren (1 ihii day, — the atme 
pieipre«|iie and impaiiioned psncii ii employed by Ihe 
»od<^ ApotileaoTMyiiliciMni— lb* SwrdeDburghitna,— 
Ibe Moratiant, Ihe Melhndiili < 
T find an account of anglhcrbo<4ltirthiBda>a,ridiRultHu 
' > be nwiced. Il hat^r lille, 'The SpitiiuBl 
■, comiHaed of a< many Madrigala or aonnrte and 
lai there are dave m Ihe year I wntlro for ihe 

-™ JB of the pious and the curHxu. By father O. 

Conftde. Auaiin Preacher al Bayonne. ISU.' To (ire a 



■l!> Hanno laid down this f»i 
lencei of hii folly nauiraUi f>i. 
conjecture, Iha more profaabtt 



■Cilindar, 
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Ihe ouler-man ! Tba Kalendv 
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•m le nida Eprron donl tu Ihli as 
irkjamale ml anlAce. 
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publitbed. The hnt edilii 



le/oB'f ihe Doctor n 



■ •Ck- 



nonn of Criliciem' are apocryphaU 

Benliey aay* thai he will aipp/y Ihe wl ,._ 

lo conale (lo uae hia own wordi) by bia own ■ SagBcity,' 
and ■ happy Conjecture/ 

Miltin. after the enncluiion of Salaa'a apMefa'totlM 
f^ten angcla, proceeda thus : 



™Jm.™il 



ni (worda. dtaini Oom Iba IhU* 
hiniMheauddcnMaae 
ibillbelhhl^lyiheyrard 



S. AialnM Iha Hlirtinl ; and Aeirs with in»ped Htm 
«. ClaihMO'ihelraounillnaihialdalhsdlnorwaT, 
7. Hvliuf diRanMioWnl iha miliof Haann. 



make, ihe Doctor alien ihrre worda. In the leeond line 
he pule btodra lneleadnffl^e^fr,- 
inalead of anu t and ia Ihe laul I 
onJl. All Ibaie c 

KiSi'— -" 



laul line he preferm mtt> Is 
I so many defoedatimu oflhe 



:hinay an well be uiHtentood efbinea aane 

ler Ibanai»rdj; andthe beaulifut < 
hich ia alwayt indefiaiiD to the ays, 
■alia wooU W BaMll twr- * — ' 
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Bc«f«i, gnrM «B idea oTgnuMiMir and majoitj. 
Mihoa writas, book i, t. 8S, 

If o Ufbt, but rather darkoaM Tiribto 
Serred enly to diaooTer ng hia of wo 

Periiapc borrowed firoai Spenser : 

A little gkmmiag light, much like at riiade. 

Faery Queen, B. f, C i, 8c 14. 

Thia fina aipreasion of * dnrknaaa Tiaible* tha Doctor*! 
akacnl tmgaaty has thna rendered clearer :-» 

■ No light, but nther a oranapicQous gkxim.* 

Again our learned critic distingniahaa tha 74th hna of 
tha&atbook^ 

la tnm tha centre thrice to the ooMMt pola, 

■■ ' a vioioas rerae,' and tharefora with * happj oonject 
lora,^ and no taata, thrusts in an entire Tarsa ol hia own 



tion of words is fraquantljr faund noC to ha nUiad la tha 
aenaibility of tasta, and far removed Iran cIm asdov if 
genius. 
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* DiManea which to azpresi all measure (kils.* 

H'UoB wnU9^ 

Our torments also may in length of dma 
Become our elemennu 

B. U, Tsr S74. 

, Bantlay comiects, 

< Then, as was well obserrM, our torments may 
Become our ekmeots. 

A curious instance how tha inaartioo of a single proaaic 
a ipr e as ion turns a' fina Terse into somathang worse than 
the vileat proaa. 

To conclude with on^ mora instance of critical amends- 
lion : Milton says, with an agreeable turn of ezpraaaion — 

So paned they ; the aogel up to heaven, 
From the thick shade ; and Adam to his bower. 

Bentley * conjectures' these two rersea to ba inaocnrate, 
' and in ueu of tlia last writes— 

* Adam to mmfatate on past discourse.* 

And then our erudite critic reasons ! as thus : 

After tbe cooTersation between the angel and Adam in 
the bower, it may be well presumed that our first parent 
waited on his heavenly guest at his departure to some little 
distance from it, till be began to take hia flight towards 
heaven ; and therefore * sagaciously' thinks that the poet 
could not with propriety say that the angel parted from tbe 
tkidt thade, that is, tne bower , to go to heaven. But if 
Adam attended the angel no farther than the door or en- 
trance of the bower, then he shrewdly asks * How Adam 
eoold return to his bower if be was never out of it ?* 

Our editor has made above a thousand similar correc- 
tions in this edition of Milton ! Some have suspected that 
the same kind intention which prompted Drvden to per- 
suade Creech to undertake a translaiion of tiorece influ- 
enced thoae who encouraged our Doctor, in thus exercising 
bis * sagacity* and ' happy conjecture* on the epic of Mil- 
Ion. He is one of those learned critics who have happily 
' elucidated their author into obscurity ;' and cornea nearest 
to that * true conjectural critic* whose practice a Portu- 
guese satirist so greatly admired ; by which means if he 
be only followed up bj future editors, we might have that 
immaculate edition, m which Uttle or nothing should be 
fiMmd of tha original ! 

I have collected theae few instances as not uninterest- 
ing to men of taste ; they may convmce us that a scholar 
may be &mi]iarised to Greek and Latin, though a stranger 
to Ins vernacular fiterature ; and that a verbal critic may 
■oenetimes be successful in his attempts on a tingle wordy 
though he may be incapable of tastint an enitre eentence. 
Let It alao remain as a gibbet on the nigh roads of htera- 
tnre ; that * cooiectural critics* as they pass may not forw 
gat tha fooliah &te of Bentley. 

The following epigram appeared on this oecisioo :— 

Oir MILTOir*S KXSCUTXOllBll. 

DM MiHon*s prose, O Charles ! thy desth defend ? 

A (Mous foe, unconscioos, proves a friend : 

On Milton's verse does Bentley comment ? know, 

A weak officious friend becomes a foe. 

While La wouki seem his authors (kme to farther. 

The murderous critic haa avengV) thy murder. 

It ia acknowladged, that tha classical learning of Dr 
BtBilay WM MigQlw tad acnto. But tha pralbad amdL 



When L'Advocat published hia 
Dictionary, the Janaeniats, the Methodisfs 
conndered it as having been written with a view lo 
date the merit of theu- friends. It must ha 
there was little foundation for ihis complaint ; but tha apiril 
of party is soon alarmed. The Abbe Barral ondsfloak a 
dictionary devoted ta their cause. In this labour ha w^ 
dulged, assisted by his good friends the Janaemma, al dM 
impetuoaity and acerbity of a s|denetic adveraary. Tha 
abM waa, however, an able writer ; " 
meroua and well choaen ; and hiajtyla ia ri^_aad 
iag. The work bears for title 
Litteraire, at Critk)ue deaHoanmea Celebreay' $ sola. Bvau 
1758. It ia no unuaeful speculatioo to nbaerva m what 
manner a fiiction represents thoae who have nol baca ito 
favouritea ; for this purpose I select the cfaarnclav* «f Fa». 
ekm, Cranmer, and Luther. 



In their article of Fenelon they write,— ^ Ha 
for the instruction of the Dukes cif Burgundy, Anion, and 
Berry, several works, amongst others the Tehimathus. A 
singular book, which partakes at once of the rhamrtar sf 
a romance, and of a poem, and which sabatitutea a psa- 
saic cadence for versification. But several luscio— pi»> 
tures would not lead us to suspect that thia book iaanad 
fi^om the pen of a sacred minister for tha edwcntiai af a 
prince ; and what we are toM by a fomona poat ia Mt hn- 
probabie, that Fenelon did not compose it at ernvt, km 
that it is the fruits of his retreat in his diocaaa. And i^ 
deed the amours of Calypso and Eucbaris akaoU not ba 
tbe first lessons that a mmister should give his acholars; 
and besides, the fine moral maxims which the awhor aW 
tributes to the Parian divinities are not wall placed m ihair 
■south, la not thia rendering homage to the drmrma af the 
great truths which we receive from the Gomel, and lade- 
spoil J. C. to render respectable tbe annihilated gods af 
paganism ?^This prelate was a wretched divine, mera 
familiar with the lijcnt of profane authora than with that af 
the fathers of the church. Phelipeaux has givan im an his 
narrative of ' doietism/ the portrait of the friend of Ma- 
dame Guyon. This archbishop has a livelv gemoa, artfid, 
and supple, which can flatter and dissimulate if airar any 
could. Seduced by a woman, he was solicitous lo spread 
his seduction. H e joined to the politeness and elegance af 
conversation a modest air, whicn rendered him aasiaUa. 
He spoke of spirituality with the expression and tha c»- 
•husiasm of a prophet ; with such talents he flattorod hssH 
self that every thmg would yield to him.' 

In this work the Protesianis, pariiculariy tho irat ra- 
formers, find no quarter ; and thus rirulentiv thetr rabid 
Catholicism exults over the unhappy end of ThoHMa Cran- 
mer, the first protestant archbishop. 

* Thomas CraDroer married the sister of Osiander. Aa 
Henry VIII detested married priests, Cranmer kepi tksa 
second marriage in profound secrecy. This action sarrea 
to show the character of this great reformer, who is the 
hero of Burnet, whose history is so much esteemed in En- 
gland. What blindness to suppose him an Athaniaina who 
was at once a Lutheran secretly married, a ceoaccfntad 
archbishop under the Roman pontiff, wheae power ha do- 
tested, saying the mass in which he did not believe, and 
granting a power to say it ! The divine vengvaaca barst 
on this sycophantic courtier, who had always prooliuitod 
his conacience to his fortune.' 

Their character <^ Luther is quite Lutheran in aan 
sense, for Luther was himself a stranger to ■aodefalo 
strictures. 

* The furious Luther, perceiving himself assisted by iW 
credit of several princes, broke loose against the church widi 
the most inveterate rage, and runt; the most terrible niaran 
against the pope. According to him we shoaU have nol 
fire to every thing, and reduced to one heap of ariiea lh« 
pope and the princes who supported him. Nothing eqsttin 
the rage of this phrenetic man, who was not satisocd widi 
exhaling his fury m horrid declamations, but who was far 
putting all in practice. He raised bis ex c e ass a to iho 
height by inveigbmg against tbe vow of chastity, and in 
marrymg publicly Catherine de Bore, a nun, whcin ho o^ 
ticed with eight othere from their convents. Ha hod m» 
pared the miMS of the people for this infamous nfOfniiiiBH 
bj a trantiie which ho entitled * Eiampkts of tM Fnpinb- 
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*ta\ Doctrine mod Theobgy,' in whidi be condemaa the 
praisei which &U the taints had ^ren to continence. He 
died mt length quietly enough, in 1546, at Isleben, his 
eountry-place :— Ood resenrjng the terrible effects of his 
vengeance to another life.' 

Crannier, who perished at the stake, these ianatic reli- 
lonists proclaim as an example of * divine vengeance ;' 



Cic 



but Luther, the true parent of the Reformation, *died 
qvietly enough at Isleben ;' this must have puzzled their 
v«ode of reasoning ; but they extricate themselves out of 
toe dilemma by the usual way. Their curses are never 
what the lawyers call * lapsed legacies.* 



MAirUSCKlPTS AND BOOKS. 

It would be no uninteresting literary speculation to de- 
scribe the difficulties which some of our most favourite 
works encountered in their manuscript state, and even 
after they had passed through the press. Sterne^when he 
had finished his first and second volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, offered them to a bookseller at York for fifty 
pounds ; but was refused : he came to town with his mbs ; 
and he and Robert Dodsley agreed in a manner of which 
neiiher repented. 

The Rosciade, with all its merit, lay for a considerable 
time in a dormant stale, till Churchill and his publisher 
became impatient, and almost hopeless of success.— 
Bum's Justice was disposed of by its author, who was 
weary of soUciting booksellers to purchase the ms for a, 
trifle, and which now yields an annual income. Collins 
burnt his odes before the door of his publisher.— The pub> 
licatkm of Dr Blair's Sermons was refused by Strahan, 
and the * Essay <m the Immutabilitv of Truth,' by Dr 
Beattie, could find no publisher, and was printed by two 
friends of the author, at their joint expense. 

* The sermon in Tristam Sandy' (says Sterne, in his 
pr^^ to his Sermons) * was printed by itself some years 
ago, bat could find neiiher purcnasers nor readers.' When 
it was inserted in his eccentric work, it met with a most 
fkvoormble reception, and occasioned the others to be col- 
lected.' 

Joeoph Warfeon writes, * When Gray published his ex- 
quisite Ode on Eton College, his first publication, little 
notice was taken of it.' The Polyeucte of Corneille, 
which is now accounted to be his master-piece^ when he 
rsiid it to the Uterary assombly held at the Hotc4 de Ram- 
boutllet, was not approved. Voiture came the next day, 
and in gentle terms acquainted him with the unfavourable 
opnnon of the critics. Such ill judges were then the most 
fashionable wits of France. 

It was with sreat difficulty that MrsCentlivre could £et 
her * Busy Booy' performed. WiNts threw down his part 
with an oath of detestation : our comic authoress fell on her 
knees and wept.— Her tears, and not her wit, prevailed. 

A pamphlet published in the year 17S8, entitled * A letter 
to the Society of Booksellers, on the Method of forming a 
true Jud|;inent of the Manuscripts of Authors,' contains 
•ome curious literary intelliffence, and is as follows :— 

* We have known books,'^says our writer. * that in the 
MS have been damned, as well as others which seemed to 
be so, since, after their appearance in the workl, they have 
cCUsi lain by neglected. Witness the " Paradise Lost" of 
the famous Milton, and the Optics of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which last, his said, had no cnaracter >r credit here till 
noticed in France. ** The Historical Connection of the 
Okl and New Testament," by Shuckford, is also reported, 
to have been seldom inquired after for about a twelve- 
month's time ; however it made a shift, though not with- 
out some difficulty, to creep up to a second edition, and 
afterwards even to a thira. And, which is another re- 
narkaUe instance, the manuifcript of Dr Prideauz's 
" Comection" is well known to have been bandied about 
from hand to hand, among several, at least five or six of 
the>niost eminent booksellers, during the space of at least 
two years, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to 
nint that eaceflent work. It lay in obscurity, till Archdeacon 
Echard, the author's friend, strongly recommended it to 
TooeoD. It was purchased, and the publication was very 
•neeessfnl. Rnbmson Crusoe's manuscript also ran 
through the whole trade, nor would any one print it, though 
the writer, De Foe, was in good repute as an author. 
One bookslriler at last not remarkable for his discernment, 
bat fer bin speculative turn, engaced in this publication. 
7W booksdW got above a thousand guineas by it ; and 
the booksellers are accumulating money every hour by 
odkioiM of tfaia work in aU sliapas. The undertaker of 



the translation of Rapin, after a very considerable part of 
the work had been published, was not a little dubious of 
its success, and was strongly inclined to drop the desigBb 
It proved at last to be a most profitable Uterary adventure. 
It 18, perhaps, useful to record, that while the fine con* 
positions of genius and the elaborate labours of erudition 
are doomed to encounter these obstacles to fame, and 
never are but slightly remunerated, works of another do- 
scription are rewarded in tUe most princely manner ; at 
the recent sale of a bookseller, tho copyrif^ht of * Vyse's 
Spelling-book' was sold at the enormous price of IS^tlOO ; 
with an annuity of 50 guineas to the author ! 

THE TURKISH SPY. 

Whatever may be the defects of the * Turkish Spy,' the 
author has shown one uncommon merit, by having opened 
a new species of composition, which has been pursued by 
other writers with ii^rior success, if we except thechans- 
ing * Persian Letters' of Montesquieu. Tne * Turkish 
Spy' is a book which has delighted us in our duJdhood, and 
to which we can still recur with pleasure. But its in* 
genious author is unknown to three parts of his admirers. 

In Boswell's * Life of Juhnson' isthis dialogue concerning 
the writer of the * Turkish Spy.' ' B. Pray, Sir, is the 
« Turkish Spy" a genuine book ? J. No, Sir. Mrs Man- 
ley in her " Life" says, that her fatker wtoU the two Jbnt 
volumes; and in another book— ^'Dunton's Life and £r- 
roors," we find that the rest was written by one SatUt at 
two guineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr Midgeley.' 

I do not know on what authority Mrs Manley advances 
that her father was the author ; but this lady was never 
nice in detailing facts. Dunton, indeed, gives some infor- 
mation in a very loose manner. He telu us, p. S4S, that 
it is probable, by reasons which he insinuates, that ene 
BradehaWf a hacaney author, was the writer of the * Turk- 
ish Spy.' This man probably was engaged by Dr Midge- 
ley to translate the volumes as they appeared at the 
rate of 40s per sheet. On the whole, all this proves, at 
least, how little the author was known while the vdumes 
were publishing, and that he is as little known at prseent by 
the extract from Boswell. 

The ingenious writer of the Turkish Spy is John Paul 
Marana, an Italian : so that the Turkiah Spy is just as 
real a personage as Cid Haroet, from whom Cervantes 
says he had his * History of Don duixote.' Marana had 
been imprisoned for a political conspiracy ; after his re- 
lease he retired to Monaco, where he wrote the * History 
of the Pk>t,' which is said to be valuable for many curious 
particulars. Marana was at once a man of letters and of 
the world. He bad long wished to reside at Paris ; in that 
assemblage of taste and luxury his talents procured him 
patrons. It was during his residence there that he pro- 
duced his * Turkish SSpy** By this ingenious contrivance 
he gave the history c^ the last age. He discovers a rich 
memory, and a lively imagination ; but critics have said 
Uiat he touches every thing, and penetrates nothing. His 
first three volumes greatly pleased : the rest are mferwr. 
Plutarch, Seneca, and Pliny, were his favourite authors. 
He lived in a philosophical mediocrity ; and in the last 
years of his life retired to his native country, where he died 
m 169S. 

Charpentier gave the first particulars of this ingeniotis 
man. Even in his time the volumes were read as they 
came out, while its author remained unknown. Charpen- 
tieHs proof of the author is indisputable ; for he preserved 
the following curions certificate, written in Marana's own 
hand-writing. 

* I, the under-written John Paul Marana, author of a 
manuscript Italian volume, intituled, ^L^Etplormtore T^wrco^ 
tomo terzo* acknowledge that Mr Charpentier, appointed 
by the Loixl Chancellor to revise the said manuscript, hae 
not granted me his certificate for nrinting the said manu- 
script, but on condition to rescind four passages. The first 
beginning, &e. By this I promise to suppress firom the 
said manuscript the places above markeo, so that there 
shall remain no vestige ; since, without agreeing to this, the 
said certificate woula not have been granted to me by the 
said Mr Charpentier; and for surety of the above, which 
I acknowledge to be true, and which I promise punctuaBy 
to execute, I have signed the present writing. Paria^ 
28th September, 1686. 

JoHiv Paul Mahava.' 

This paper serves as a curious instance in what nannar 
the censors of books clipped the wings of gtmua wbMi %k 
was found too daring or «i0QX«c««% 
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Thaw fdmling» of the Cwwor appMr to U marked 
bj MtTf"* in ^be printed work. We find more than once, 
cLnama with these words : * the beginning of this letter is 
Bting in the Italian uaastatioo ; the animal paper being 



No one has yet taken the pains to observe the dates of 
die first ediuoos of the French and the English Turkiih 
Spies, which would settle the disputed origin. It appears 
bj the document before us, to have been originally iDrittea 
in Italian, but probably was first jmbHahed in French. 
Doentbe English Turkish Spy differ from the French one? 

SPBHSBK, JOHSOH, AMD SHAKSPEAHB. 

The characters of these three great masters of English 
noetry are sketched by Fuller, in his * Worthies of £og- 
Uwl.' It is a tiierary morsel that must not be passed by. 
The criticisms of those who lived in or near the times when 
authors flourished merit our observation. They sometimes 
•lieu a ray of intelligence, which later opinions do not al- 
ways give. 



[e observes on Spenser — * the many Chaueerismt used 
(for I Will not say afiected by him) are thought by the igno- 
rant to be bkmi9hfe», known by the learned to be beautietf 
to his book ; which, notwithstanding, bad been more so^ 
tUtj if more conformnf to our modern language.* 

oIb Jonsoo.— * Hb ports were not so ready to run of 
tktmadoet, as able to answer the spur ; so that it may be 
truly said of him, that he had an elaborate wU^ wrought out 
by his own indoi^.— >He would mU mUnt in leamM com- 
pany, and suck in (fresiries wine) their several humours 
iBto his observation. What was are in e<Aers, he was able 
lort/lnc himself. 

* He was paramount in the dramatic part of poetry, and 
tanght the stage an eiact coniurmity to the laws of co- 
medians. His comedies were above the Volge (which 
are only tickled with downright obscenitv), and took not so 
wsU at the Jfrsl ebroke as at the reboundf wben beheld the 
■soDnd time ; yea, they will endure reading so long as 
either ingenmty or learning are fashionable in our nation. 
If his latter be not so sprit eful and vigorous as his first 
pieces, all that are old wiil, and all who desire to be old 
dbould excuse him therein. 

On Sliakspeare. — * He was an eminent instance of the 
truth of that rule, poela nan JU^ aed naeeitur ; one is not 
made, but bom a poet. Indeed his teaming was but very 
little ; so that as ComiA diamanda are not polixbed by any 
lapidary, but are pointed and xroooihed, even as they are 
taken out of the earth, so Nature itself was all the art 
which was used upon him. 

* Many were the wU-eombaU betwixt him and Ben Jco- 
■oo, which two I behold like a Spanuh great galleon^ and 
an JEngUth man^f-uxtr. Master Jonton (like the f<»rmer) 
was built far higher in learning; eolid, but fkno in hb« per- 
formances. Shaksptaref with an En^flish man-o(^Mar, 
lesser in hulk, but lighter in soiiiiif , could turn with all tide*^ 
and lake advantace of oil winds, by the quickness of his 
wit and invention.* 

Had these * Wit-combats,' between Shakspeare and 
Jonson, which Fuller notices, been chronicled bv stmie 
&ithful BotwfU of the age, our literary history would have 
received an interesting accession. A letter has b^en pub- 
bshed by Dr Berkenhout relating to an evening's conver- 
sation between our great rival bsirdR, and Allevn the actor. 
Peele, a dramatic poet, writes to his friend Marlow, ano- 
ther poet. The Doctor unfortunately in giving this copy 
did not recollect his authority. 
* Friend Marlow, 

< I never longed for thy compsnye more than last nicht : 
we were all very merrve at the Globe, where Ned Alleyn 
(fid not scruple to affirme pleaKsntly to thy friend Will, 
that he had stolen his speeche about the qualityes of an 
actor's eicellencye in Hamlet his Tragetiye, from conver- 
•atioos manyfold which bad passed between them, and 
opinyons given by AHeyn toiichinge this subject. Shak- 
■peare did not take this talk in gof)d sorte ; but Jonson put 
an end to the strife, by wittylie remarking: — this affaire 
needeth no contention: you stole it from Ned no doubt; 
do not marvel ; have you not seen him act times out of 
■umber?* 

This letter is not genuine, but one of thoee ingenious 
forgeries which the late Oeorge Sleevens practised on the 
Kuwary antiquary ; they were not always of this innocent 
It hu baen freouently quoted as an original doco- 
I faftvn praaarvad it aa an asaniplaof liCirvf Iht^ 



gsries, aix) the danger which liiaraiy 
such dangerous practices. •* 

BKF JOHSOir, FBLTBAM, AlTD mAlII>OI.Pa. 




Ben Jonson, Uko most celebrated wits, 
tunate in oooaliating the aflectious of his brother 
He certainly possessed a great share of arrofaaoe, and 
was desirous of ruling the realm» of Pamnasus wuh a 
despotic sceptre. That be was not always auccaasfid k 
his theatrical compositions, is evident from his al 
their title-page, the actors and the public. In this bc~ 
been imitated by Fielding. 1 have collected the fottowing 
three satiric odes, written when the reception of bis 'iVsw* 
/an, or J%e Light Heart* warmly exaq»erated the ' 
hie disposition uf our poet. 

He printed the title in the foUowing manner : 

* New Inn, or The Light Heart, a Comedy 
bnt most ne^hgently played by some, the Kmg's i 
and more squeamishly beheM and censured by others, the 
King'is subjects, 1629. Now at last set at liberty to the 
readers, has Majesty's servants and subjects, to ba judged, 
MSI.' 

At the end of the play he published the foOowing Ode, 
in whkh he threatens to quit the stage for ever; mid 
at once a Horace, an Anacreon, and a Pindar. 

* The just indignation the author took at the vulgar ( 
sure of his play, begat this following Ode to himadr: 

' Come, leave the loathed staga. 
And the more loathsome age; 
Where pride and impudence (in fashion knk) 

Usurp the chair of wit! 
Inditing and anraigning every day 

Something they call a play. 
Let their fastidious, vaine 
Commission of braine 
Run on, and rage, sweat, censure, and eoad 
Tbey were not made for thee,— 4ess thou far 

* Say that thou pour'st them wheat, 
And they will acorns eat : 

Twere simply fury, still, thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste ! 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 
Wboee appetites are dead ! 
No, give them grsines their fill, 
Husks, draff, to drink and swill. 
If they love lees, snd leave the lusty wina, 
Envy them not their palate with the swine. 

' No doobt some mouUv tale 

Like Pericles,* and stale 
As the shrieve's cru«ts, and nasty as has fisb- 

Scraps, out of every dish 
Thrown forth, and rakU into the commoD-ti^ 

May keep up the play-club ; 
There swcepinjrs do as well 
As the best order'd mealo. 
Foy who the relish of these guests will fit, 
Needs set them but the almes^basket of wiL 

* And much good do't you thes. 
Brave plush and velvet men 

Can feed on oats, and safe in your stage cloChaa, 

Dare quit, upon your uarties. 
The stagers, and the i^tage-wrights too (ypor 
Of landing your large ears 
With their foul comic socks. 
Wrought upon twenty blocks : 
Which, if they're torn, snd turn'd, and patch'd 
The gamesters share your guilt, aiid you diair 

* Leave things so prostitute. 
And take the Alccick lute. 

Or thyne own Horace, or Anarreon's lyre ; 

Warm ihi*e by PinHar*s fire; 
And, tho' thy nerves be shrunk, snd blood bo 
Ere year* hsve made thee old. 
Strike thst disdain'bl heat 
Throughout, to their defeat ; 
As curious fools, and envious of tliy strain. 
May, blushing, swear no palsy's in thy braiB.t 

* This play, Lsngbaine says. Is written by 
t Ha had the palsy at that" — 
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< But when Umj hear the* ling 

The glories oi thy King, 
Hit xeml U> God, and hii iust awe o'er men ; 

They may blood-chaken then, 
Feel nch a flesh-<)uake to posaees their powers, 

Aa they shall cry like ours, 
In sound of peace, or wars, 
No harp ere hit the stari, 
Ib tvringfonh the acts orhis sweet raigo. 
And raising Charlea his chariot 'bore his wain. 

This Mairisterial Qde, as Langbaine calls it, was an- 
svwed hy Oios» FkUhamt author of the admirable * Re- 
•rifts,' who has written with great sauric acerbitv ttia 
iwort courteous. His character eT this poet ahould ba 
Mttodedto:— 

* Come leave this sawcy way 
or baiting those that pay 

Dear fiar the sicht of your declining wit;: 

'Tis known it is not fit 
*pii4t % sale port, jufft contempt onoe thraivVf 
Should cry up thus his own. 

I wonder by what dower, 

Or patent, you had power 
Fran an to rape a judgment. Let 't siHBoe, 
Had yoa been modest, y' ad been granted wisa. 

* *Ti8 known you can do well, 
And that you do eicell 

As a translator ; but when things requira 

A genius, and fire, 
>oC kindled nereloTare by other pains, 
As oft y*ave wanted brains 

And art to strike the white, 

As you have levell'd right : 
Tst if ssen vouch not things apocryphal, 
Yoa ImUow, rave, and spaUer round your gall. 

Jug, Pierce, Peek, Fly,* and all 

Your jests so nominal. 
Are things so Tar beneath an able brain. 

As they do throw a stain 
Tbro* an th' tukkely plot, and to displaaaa 

As deep as Pericles, 

Where yet there is not laid 

Before a chambernnaid 
DMcourse so weigh'd,t as might haveservM oTold 
For ochoob, when they oflove and valour toM. 

* Why rage, then? when the show 

Should judgment be, and know-| 
lodge, there are plash who scorn to drudge 

For stages, yet can judge 
Rot oaly poets' looser lines, but wits, 
And all their perouisits; 

A gift as rich as hign 

Is noble poesie ; 
Tot, tho* in sport it be for King's a play, 
*T1o neat aaechanicks' when it works for pay. 

' Akeus lute had none, 

Nor loose Anacreon 
Pv tanght so bold assuming of the bays 

When' they deserv'd no praisa. 
To rai aaan into approbation 

la now to your's alone : 

And prospers not : for know, 

Faroe is as coy, as tou 
Can ba disdainful ; and whodarea to prove 
A rapa on ber.aball gather 8com,-HioC lova. 

< Leave then, this hmnoar vain. 
And this more humourous strain, 
WWsra nalAeoDceit, and choler of the blood 
EcKpee what else is good : 
rfyoa please those raptores high to touch. 
Whereof you boast so much : 
And but forbear your crown 
Tin the world puts it on : 

ofssTeral of Jonson's Dramatis Persona. 
Ins.* Ace Hi, ncene ^— Act W, Scene 4. 
t van purposely doeigoed bv the pose, to 
aaa la Ban^ thM oianra. 
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No doubt, frooB all yoo nay amasamant draw. 
Since braver theme no Phasbus aver aaw.' 

To console dejected Ben for this just reprimand, Ran- 
dolph, one of the adopted poetical sons of Jonson, addraaa- 
ed him with all that waimth of grateful affection which a 
man of geniua should have felt on the occasion. 

* An Antum toMr Ben JoruotCa Ode, to ptnuadt Mm m 

to Uav€ Ut* Uag9. 

I. 

* Ben, do not leave the stage 

Cause 'lis a loathsome age^ 
For pride and impudence will grow toelidid, 

When they shall hear it told 
They frighted thee; Stand high, as in thy eaoM | 

Their .hiss is thy applause : 

3loretjust were thy disdain. 

Had they approyed thy vein : 
"So tboQ for them, and they for thee were bon { 
They to incense, and thou as much to seem. 

n. 

< Wilt thou engroaa thy atore 

Of wheat, and pour no more, 
Because their bacoiv>brains had such a taate 

As more delisht in mast : 
No ! set them forth a board of dainties, lull 

As thy best muse can cull ; 

Whilst they the while do pine 

And thirst, midst all their wine. 
What greater plague can hell itself devise. 
Than to be wilUng thua to tantalize! 

in. 

Thoa canst not find them staff, 
That will be bad enough 
To please their palates : let 'em them 

For some pye-comer rouse ; 
She is too fair an hostess, 'twere a ain 

For them to like thine Inn x 

< Twas made to entertain 
Guests of a nobler strain ; 

Tet, if they will have any of the store, ^^ 

Qive them some scrape, and aend them firon th? doft. 

IV. 

< And let those things in phish 
Till they be taught to blush. 

Like whst they will, and more contented be 

With what Broom* swept firom thee. 

I know thyworth, and that thy loAv sfraina 
Write not to cloaths, but braina t 
But thy great spleen doth rise, 
'Cause moles will have no eyes : 

Thi« only in my Ben I faulty fitid, 

He*s angry they'll not see bun that are band. 

V. 

( Why shou'd the scene be mote 

'Cause thou canat touch thehite 
And atring thy Horace 7 Let each Muse of mm 

Claim thee, and aay, th'art mine. 
Twere fond, to let all other flamea eipire, 

To sit by Pindar's fire : 

For by so strange negleet 

I shouM myself suspect 
Thy palsyt were as well thy brain's disease, 
If they could shake thy muse which way theypieMa. 

VI. 

< And tho' thou well canst sasg. 
The glories of thy King, 

♦ His man, RJrhard Bmome, wrote with success ssvvra 
oomedies. He had been the smanuenvis or attendant or Jon- 
son. The epteram made againrt Pope for the sss yanCT w. 
Broome gave >iim, appears to have been bonowaa ttoAtmn 
mm. JonaonhasliMeTie<lViVn*^ttMnM:*%\JM> 

^HabadChav»\n«L^2^A^^!i^ 
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AndoBthe wings of verM bis chanoCbear 

To beaTen, and fix it there ; 
Tel Irt thy mose as well soase raptures raise 

To please htm, as to praiie. 

I would not have thee chuse 

Onlj a treble muse ; 
But have this envious, ignorant age to know, 
Thou that canst sing so high, canst reach as low.' 

ARIOSTO AVD TA8SO. 

It surprises one to find among the literary Italians the 
merits of Ariosto most keenly disputed : slares to classi- 
cal authority they bend down to the majestic regularity of 
Tasso. Tet the father of Tasso, before his son had ri- 
▼alled the romantic Ariosto, describes in a letter the efiect 
of the ' Orlando* on the people :— ^ There is no man of 
learning, no mechanic, no lad, no girl, no old man, who are 
satiffied to read the ** Orlando Furioso" once. This poem 
serres as the solace of the trareller, who fatigued on his 
journey deceiires his lassitude by cbaunting some octares 
of this poem. You may hear them sing these stanzas in 
the streets and in the fields every day.* One would have 
expected that Ariosto woukl bare been the favourite of the 
people, and Tasso of the critics. But in Venice the gon- 
doliers and others, sing passages which are generally tak- 
en^ fi-om Tasso. and rarely from Ariosto. A different 
fate, I insagined, would have attended the poet who has 
been distinguished by the epithet of * 7^ Divine,* I 
have been told Ir^ an Italian man of letters, that this dr- 
curostance arose from the relation which Tasso's poem 
bean to Turkish affairs ; as many of the common peo- 
B^e hare passed into Turkey, either hj chance or by war. 
Besides that the long antipathy existiiw between the Ve- 
Bttians and the Turks, save additional rorce to the patriot- 
ic poetry of Tasso. We cannot boast of any similar 
poems. Thus it was that the people of Ghreece and Ionia 
•uof the poems of Homer. 

The Academia della Crusca gaye a public preference 
lo Ariosto. This irritated certam critics, and none more 
than Chapelain, who could tatie the regularity of Tasso, 
but aotful the * brave disorder* of Ariosto. He could 
not approve of those writers, 

* Who snatch a grace beyond the reach of art* 

* I thank you,* he writes, * for the sonnet which your in- 
dignation dictated, at the Academy*8 preference of Ariosto 
toTasso. This iudgment is overthrown by the confes- 
Mons of many of the CVusoonli, m^ associates. It would 
be tedious to enter into its discussion ; but it was passion 
and not equity that prompted that decision. We confess, 
that as to what concerns myention and purity of language, 
Ariosto has eminently the advantage over Tasso ; but 
■Mjesty, pomp, numbers, and a style truly sublime, united 
to a regularity of design, raise the latter so much above 
the other that no comparnon can fairly exist. 

What Chapelain says is perhaps just ; though I did not 
know that Ariosto*s language was purer than Tano*s. 

Dr Co<xhi, the great Itahan critic, compared * Ariosto*s 
poem to the richer kind of Hariequin*s Iwbit, made up of 
pieces of the very best silke and of the liyeliest colours. 
The parts of it are many of them man beautifid than in 
Tasso's poem, but the whole in Tasso is without compa- 
rison more of a piece and better made.' The critic was 
•xtricaling himself as safely as he could out of this criti- 
cal dilemma ; fur the disputes were then so yiolent, that I 
think one of the disputants took to his bed, and was said 
to have died of Ariosto and Tasso. 

It is the conceit of an Italian to giye the name of April 
to Jbio$tOf because it is the season of flowers; and that of 
September to Tasso, which is that ot fndtt. Tiraboschi 
ia£ciously observes, thai no comparison ought to be made 
DeCween these great rivals. It is comparing * Oyid*s M^ 
lamorphoses* with * Virgil's JEne'id ;' they are quite diA 
ferent things. In his characters of the two poets, he dis- 
tinguishes between a romantic poem and a regular epic. 
Their designs required distinct perfections. But an En- 
cKsh reader is not enabled by the wretched versions of 
Hoole, to echo the verse of La Fontaine, ' Je cheris L*A- 
rioste et Pestiroe Le Tasse. 

Boileau, some time before his death, was asked by a 
critic, if he bad repented of his celebrated decision con- 
naming the merits <m Tasso, whom some Italians had com- 
pared with those of Virgil ; this had awak4>ned the veo- 
geance of Boileau, who buried bis bolts at the violators of 
aajsaiy. Itis snp poae d that be was ignorant of 



the Italian language, but by boom eyprsasioM m him Ibl- 
lowing answer, we may be led to think thai Boilean van 
not ignorant of Italian. 

I nave so little changed my opinion, that on % n - p e r m m i 
lately of Tasso. I was sorry that I had not oMire amply 
explained myself on this subject in some of my reflecfiens 
on "Longinus." I should have begun by acknowiedgiM 
that Tasso bad a suUime genius, ef great ooar^Mss, wim 
happy dispositions for the higher poetry. Bat vriMn I 
came totheusehe made of his talents, Isnoaldbnvei 
that judicious discernment rarely preyailed in has 



That in the greaterpartof his narrations be attndMlhiB»> 
self to the agreeable oftener than to the jusc That his do- 



scriptions are almost always overcharged with i 
omanxmts. That in pamting the strongest pam 
the midst of the agitation tney excite, freonenlly 

Stnerates into witticisms, which abruptly oestroj Vbe 
etic. That he abounds with images of too Hond n ks 
affected turns; conceits and frivMous thooghts; whieh, 
far from being adapted to his Jerusalem, ooiud hardly bo 
supportable in his * Aminta." So that all this, opponed to 
the gravity, the sobriety, the majesty of VirgU, wimt ia * 
but tinsel compared witn gold V 

It must be acknowledged that tins passage, wbidi is tn 
be found in the Hist<nre de I'Acadenue, t. n, p. fTB, m^ 
serve as an excellent commentary on our poe^s well-known 
censure. The merits of Tamo are exac^y diacrkniantedf 
and this particular criticism roust be valuablo to dm loe- 
ers of poetry. The errors of Tasso, were, howeynr, n^ 
tional. 

An anonymous gentleman has greatly obliged me widi 
an account of the recitation of these two poets by the fim- 
doliers of Venice, extracted from bia travelling poopBt' 
book. 



TxncE. 

In V<mice the gondoliers know by heart lonf ^ 
from Ariosto and Tasso^ and oflen chant tiiem vnth a p^ 
culiar melody. But this talent seems at present on the 
decline :— at least, after taking some pains, I could find no 
more than twopersons whu delivered lo me in this way a 
passage from Tasso. Groldooi in his life, howeyer, nociem 
the gondolier returning with him to the city : * he tamed 
the prow of the gondda towards the city, singi^ nil the 
way the twenty-sixth stanza of the sixteenth canto of dm 
Jerusalem Delivered.' The late Mr Barry once chanted tn 
me a passage of Tasso in the manner, as he amnred me, 
of the Gmidoliers. But Lord Byron has reeenilT toM as, 
that with the independence of Venice the song of dm gon- 
ddiers has died away. 

* In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more.* 

There are always two conceraed, who altematelr aiag 
the strophes. We know the melody eventually by Roa^ 
seau, to whose songs it is printed ; it has jproperiy no am- 
lodious movement, and is a sort of medium between ihn 
canto fermo and the canto figurato; it approaches to the 
former by recitatirical declamation, and to the InttOT by 
passages and course, by which one syllable is drminsit 
and embellished. 

I entered a gondola by moonlight : one ainger placed 
himself forwards, and the other aft, and thus proceeded lo 
St Georgio. One began the song : when he had endMliys 
strophe Uie other lo«c up the lay, and so continned the 
song alternately. Throughout the whole of it, the sasM 
notes invariably returned, but, according to the aobjael- 
matter of the strophe, they laid a greater or a smaller 
stress, sometimes on one, and sometimes on anothor note, 
and indeed changed the enunciation of the whole strophe, 
as the object of the poem altered. 

On the whole, however, their sounds were hoamo and 
screaming: they seemed, in the manner of all nade 
uncivilized men, to make the excellency of their singing 
the force of their voice : one seemed desirous of oonqoe 
ing the other by the strength of his lungs, and so fitr otMm 
receirins delight from this scene (shut up as I was in dM» 
box of (ne gondola,) I found myself in a yery an| ' 
situation. 

My companion, to whom I commtmicated thia < 
stance, being very desirous to keep up the credit of ht0 
countrymen, assured me that this singing was very de^ 
lightful when heard at a distance. Accordingly we got 
out upon the shore, leaving one of the singers in dm gom- 
dola, while the oCher went to the distance of aomn Mm* 
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drad paces. They now began to ting against one an- 
ochefi and I kepi walking up aiid down between them 
boik, so as aJwaja to leave liim who has to begin his part. 
I frequently stood still and hearkened to the one and to the 
•«ther. 

Here the scene was properly introdoced. The strong 
dedaroaiory, and, as it were, shrieking sound, met the oar 
from far, and called forth the attention ; the quickly suc- 
ceeding transitions, whidi necessarily required to be sung 
in a lower lone, seemed like plaintive strains succeeding 
the vociferations of emotion or of pain. The other, who 
listened attentively, immediately began where the former 
left otf, answering him in milder or more vehement notes, 
According as the purport of the strophe required. The 
miwpy canals, the lolly buildings, the splendour of the 
moon, the deep shadows of the Tew gondolas that moved 
like spirits hither and thither, increased the striking pecu- 
liariiy of the scene, and amidst all these circumstances it 
was easy to confess the character of this wondeifui har- 
mony. 

It suits perfectly well with an idle solitary mariaer, lying 
at length in his vessel at rest on one of these canals, waiu 
sag ior his company, or for a fare 4 the tiresomeness of 
which situatioQ is somewhat alleviated by the songs end 
jKMtical stories he has in memory. He often raises hb 
voice as loud as he can, which extends itself to a vast dis- 
tance over the tranquil mirror^ and as all is still around, 
he is as it were in a solitude m the midst of a large and 
populous town. Here is no rattling of carriages, no noise 
of foot passengers : a silent gondola glides now and then 
by him, of which the splashing of the oars are scarcely to 
b« heard. 

At a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknown 
to him. Melody and verse immediately attach the two 
strangers : he becomes the responsive echo to the former, 
and exerts himself to be heard as he had heard the other. 
By a taoit convention they alternate verse 'or verse; 
chou^ the song should last the whole night through, they 
entertain themselves without fatigue; the hearers, who 
^repassing between the two, take part in the amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance, 
mad is then inexpressibly charming, as it onfy fulfils its de- 
«ign in the sentiment ot remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
«ot dismal in its sound, and at times it is scarcely possible 
to refrain from tears. My companion, who otherwise was 
not a very delicately organised person, said quite unex- 
jpectedly : h stngolare come ouel canto intenerisce, e mot- 
to pm quando k> caniano meglio. 

I was told that the women of Libo, the long row of 
•^nds that divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns, parti- 
odariy the women of the extreme districts of Malamocua 
and jraestriaa, sing in Uke manner the woika of Tasso to 
Cbese and similar tunes. 

Thttf liave the custom, when their husbands are fishing 
oat at sea, losit ak>ng the shore in the evenings and voci- 
ferate these aoiws, and continue to do so with great vio- 
IsBoe, tin each olthem can distinguish the responses of her 
own husband at a great distance. 

How much HBore delightful and more appropriate does 
HbSm Mog show itself here, than the call ora solitary per^ 
son ottered far and wide, till another equally disposed 
Shan hear aad answer bin ! It is the expression of a vehe- 
aooc and hearty kmging, which is yet every moment neaiw 
«r lo the happinoat of satisfactioa. 

BATLK. 

Few phHoaophera were more deaerving of ihe title than 
Ba^lo. His last hour exhibits the Socratic intrepidity with 
which he encoontered the formidable approach of death. I 
Kave see* the original letter of the bookseller Leers, where 
be deeuib fa the death of our philosopher. * On the even- 
ing preceding his decease, having studied all day, he gave 
anj eorrector some copy of his * Answer to Jacquelot," 
mnd UAA him that he wax very bad. At nine in the mom- 
ioK his bumdress entered his chamber; he asked her, with 
% dyhig voice, if his fire was kindled ? and a few moments 
%fter be died.' Hu disease was an hereditary consump- 
^oSt *^ ^ decline must have been gradual ; speaking 
hmd beeome with him • frett pain ; but he laboured with 
^le eaaae tranquillity of^mind to his last hour; and, with 
Ctaytov it was death alone which coukl interrupt tho 



The trritabUity of ijenins is foreibiT characterised by this 
thiinatanrs in bia iTterarv Bfe. When a dose friendship 
bftd mimd him to Jnriau, be laviabad on bin the noat flat- 



tering eulogiums. He is the hero of his * Rapublie of 
Letters.* Enmity succeeded to friendship ; Jurieu b thea 
cmitinually quoted in his * Critical Dictionarv,' whenever 
an occasion offers lo ^ive instances of gross blunders, pal- 
pable contradictions, and inconcluKive arguments. These 
mconsbtent opinions may be sanciioned by the similar 
conduct of a Saint ! Si Jerome praised Rufintis as tba 
most learned man of his age, while his friend ; but when 
the same Rufinus joined Ins adversary, OrigeOi he called 
him one of the most isnoranl ! 

As a logician Bayle had no superior : the best logician 
will, however, frequently deceive himself. Bayle made 
long and close arguments to show that La Motte le Vayar 
never could have been a preceptor to the king ; but all hb 
reasonings are overturned by the fact being given in the 
history m the Academy, by Pelisson. 

Basnage said of Bayle, that he retul much hy hitjhigtrt. 
He meant that he ran over a book more than he read it ; 
and that he had the art uf always falling upon that which 
was most essential and curious m the book he examined. 

There are heavy hours in which the mind of a man of 
letters is unhinged ; when the intellectual fiscullies lose all 
their elasticity, and when nothing but the simplest actions 
are adapted to their enfeebled state. At suoi hours it b 
recorded of the Jewbh Socrates, Moses Mendelshoo, 
that he would stand at his window, and count the tiles of 
hb neighbour's house. An anonymous writer has told of 
Bayle, that he would frequently wrap himself in hb cloak, 
and hasten to places where mountebanks resorted ; and 
that thb was one of hb chief amusements. He is sur- 
prised that so great a philosopher shoukl delight in so 
trifling an object. Thb observation is not injurious to the 
character of Bayle ; it only proves that the writer himself 
was no philosopner. 

The Monthly Reviewer, in noticing this article, haa 
continued the speculation, by giving two interesting anec- 
dotes. *The observation concerning "heavy hours," 
and the want of elasticity in the intellectual nu;ultiea of 
men of letters, when the mind b fatigued, and the atten- 
tion blunted by incessant labour, reminds us of what b re> 
lated by persons who were acquainted with the late saga- 
cious magistrate Sir John Fielding ; who, when fatigued 
with attending to complicated cases, and perplexed with 
discordant depositions, used to retire to a little closet in a 
remote and tranquil part of the house, to rest hb mental 
powers, and sharpen perception. He told a great physi- 
cian, now living who complained of the distance of placea, 
as caused by the great extension of London, that*' ho (iha 
I^ysician) would not have been able to vbit so many patients 
to any purpose, if they had resided nearer to each other ; 
as he could have had no tiii e either to think, or to rest hb 
mind." » 

Our excellent logician was little accustomed to a mixed 
society ; his life was passed in study. He had such an 
infantme simplicity in hb nature, that he woukl speak oo 
anatomical subjects before the ladies with as much free- 
dom as before surgeons. When they inclined their eyea 
to the ground, and while some even blushed, he woukl 
then inquire if what he spoke was indecent? and, when 
told so, he smiled and slopped. Hb habits of life were, 
however, extremely pure ; he probably left himself little 
lebure * to fall into temptation* 

Bayle knew nothing of geometry, and as La Clere faw 
forms us, acknowledged that he could never comprahand 
the demonstration of the first problem in Euclid. Le 
Clerc, however,wa8 a rival to Bayle; with fireaterinduatiy 
and more accurate learning, but with very inferior powers 
of reasoning and philosophy. Both of these great schol- 
ars, like our Locke, were destitute of fine taste, and poet- 
ical dtscemment. 

When Fagon, an eminent physician, waa consulted oo 
the illness of our student, he only prescribed a particular 
regimen,, without the use of medicine. He ck)sed his con- 
suUaticm b^ a complintent remarkable for its felicity. * I 
ardently wish one could spare this great man all this con- 
straint, and that it were possible to fmd a remedy as sin- 
gular, as the merit of him for whom it is asked.' 

Voltaire has said that Bayle confessed he would not 
have made hb Dictionary exceed a folio volume, had he 
written only for himself and not for the booksellers. Thb 
Dictionary, with all its human faults, b a stupendous work, 
which must last with literature itself. 

His other productions have claims on oar attention : b It 
possible to read hb * T*hou^ on ComtU.* axtdtMB^^aba. 
ofbssitudcv Hb*Now3tt»4eU B«s(»W8«tia«sa'-* 
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fr««/ are a ■lodel of periodical critkiBm, Uvelj, neat, and i 
teU af that attic nit which gives a piquancy to the diaqui- 
latioos oTchticbni. The mind of Bayle is always acute ; 
bitt, what it stiU more eoganinir, it communicates enter- 
lAiament. His sceptre of criticism is emheUished ly fol- 
lowers. 

CXXTAHTXt. 

I find in the Segraisiank, tnm authentic anecdote ood* 
eemiiig the ioimitiAte C«nrantes. 

Mr dti BiMilay accompanied the French ambassador to 
Spain, when Cerrantes was yet aliTe. He has told me, 
that I he smbasradur one day compiiroented Cervantes on 
the great repatatioa he had acquired by his Don Q,uizote : 
and that Cenrantes whispered m his ear, * Had it not been 
for the Inquisition, I should have made my book much 
more entertaining.* 

Cervantes, at the battle of Lepanto, was wounded and 
enslaved. He has civen his own hiatorv in Don duixote. 
He was known at the court of Spain, but he did not re- 
orive those favours which might have been expected ; he 
was negtecied. His first volume is the finest ; and his de- 
sign was to have finished there ; but he could not resist 
the im|K>rtunities of his friends, who engaged him to make 
a second, which has not the same force, although it has 
many splendid passages. 

We have lost many good tfaiage of Cervantes and other 
writers, because of the tribunal of religion and dulness.— 
One Aonius Palearitn was sensible of this: and said, 
* thai the Inquisition was a poniard aimed at the throat of 
literature.' The imagt: is striking, and the observaiioo 
just ; but the ingenious observer was in consequence im- 
mediately led to the staks. 

MAQUABXCBI. 



Anthony Magliabechi, who died at the ace of eighty, 
was celebrated for his groat knowledge of boc«s. He has 
bren called the Hdlu», or the Glutton of Literature, as 
Peter Comettor received this nick-name from his amazing 
voracity for food he codd never digest ; which appeared 
when having fallen sick of so much fake learning, he 
threw it all up in his *Sea </ Huionet* which proved to 
be the historv of all things, and a bad histonr of everv 
thin^. Maghabechi*s character is singular ; for though 
his life was whoUy passed in libraries, beins librarian to 
the duke of Tuscany, he never wrote himself. There is a 
medal which represents him sitting, with a book in one 
band, and with a great number of books scattered on the 
ground. The candid inscription signifies, that * it is not 
sufficient to become learned to have read much, if we read 
without reflection.' This is the only remains we have nf 
his own composition that can be of service to posterity.— 
A simple truth, which may however be inscribed in the 
study of every man of letters. 

£Ds habits of life were uniform. Ever among his books, 
be troubled himself with no other concern whstever ; and 
the only interest he appeared to take for any living thing 
was his spiders ; for whom, while silting among hu liter- 
ary piles, he affected great sympathy ; and perhaps con- 
temptuously, to those whose curiosity appeared imperti- 
nent, he frequently cried out, * to take care not to hurt his 
spiders !* Ahhoiigh he lost no time in writing himself, he 

BiVe considerable assistance to authors who consulted him. 
e was himself an universal index to all authors. He 
bad one book among many others, dedicated to him, and 
this dedication consisted of a collection <A titles of woriu 
which he had had at different tiroes dedicated to him, with 
all the eulot^ms addressed to him in prose and verse.-^ 
When he died, he left bis vast colleciion of books for the 
public use ; they now compose the pabbc library of Flo- 
rence. 

Heyman, a celebrated Dutch professor, visited this eru- 
dite librarian, who was considered as the omament of 
Florence. He found him amongst his books, of which 
the number was prodicious. Two or three rooms in the 
first story were crowded with them, not only along their 
sides, but piled in heaps on the floor ; so that it was diffi- 
cult to sit, and more so to walk. A nirrow space was 
contrived, indeed, so that by walking sideways, you might 
extricate yourself from one room to another. This was 
not all ; the passage below stairs wa« full of book!*, and 
the staircase from the top to the bottom was lined with 
them. When you reached the second story, you saw with 

' " lo those oietow, equally 



fiaO, so crowded, that two md 
were also crammed with books. 

This apparent confiisinn dki not, bowsfver, hinder Maf- 
liabechi trom immediately finding the books he waaied. 
He knew them all so well, that even to the least ef them 
it was sufficient to see its outside, to say what it was; 
and indeed be read ihem day and night, and never kisi sight 
of any. He eat on ha books, he dept on hi* bouks, mad 
qmtted them as rarely as possible. During his whide tafe 
be only went twice from Florence ; once to see Fiesoit, 
which is not above two leagues distant, and ooce trn 
miles further by order of the Grand Duke. Nochingcoidd 
be more sunple than his mode of life ; a few eggs, a btlls 
bread, and some water, were bis ordinary food. A drawer 
cf his desk being open, Mr Heyman saw there several 
eggs, and some money which Magliahe^ had placed 
there fur his daily use. But as this drawer was generaDy 
open, it frequcntiy happened that the servants of Im fineads, 
or strangers who came to see him, pilfered soom of '^ 
ibints ; the money or the eggs. 

His dress wss as cynical as hn repasts. A U^utk 
Met, which descended to his knees ; large and kmg breeches; 
an old patched black cloak ; an amorphous hat, vmr moch 
worn, and the edges rageed ; a lar^ neckk.th ol coarse 
cloth, begrimed with souff; a dirty shirt, which he always 
wore as Ions as it lasted, and which the broken elbows oi 
his doublet did not conceal ; and, to finish this inventory, 
a pair of ruffles which (hd not belong to ihe shirt. Such 
was the brilliant dress of our learned Florentine ; and in 
such did he appear in the pubhc streets, as well as ia J&» 
own house. Let mo not K>rget another eircumstanrs , u» 
warm his hands, he generally had a stove wiib tire fost- 
ened to his arms, so that his ciothM were eenerally singed 
and burnt, and his hands scorched. He had notbm^ oimt- 
wise remarkable about him. To literary men be was ex- 
tremely affable, and a cynic only to the eye ; anecdotes 
almost incredible are related of his memory. It is s ome 
what uncommon that as he was so fond of literaryyasd, hs 
did not occasionally dress some dishes of his own mvesH 
tion, or at least some sandwiches to his own relnh. He 
indeed should have written Curiosities of LmuiATtniK. 
He was a liring Cyclopedia, though a dark lantern. 

Of such readiog' men, Hobbcs entertained a very coih 
temptible, if not a rash opini<»i. His own reading was in- 
considerable, and he used to say, that if he had spent as 
much time in reading as other men of learning, be shoold 
have been as ignorant as they. He put little value oo a 
large library, fur he considered all 6oo«s to be merely e^ 
Irorto and copie*^ for that roost authors were like sheep, 
never deviating from the beaten path. History he treated 
lightly, and thought there were more lies than truths in it. 
But let us recollect after all this, that Hubbes was a mere 
metaphysician, idolisiug his own vain and empty hypcv 
theses. It is true enough that weak heads carrying m 
them too much reading may be staggered. Le Clcrc o^ 
serves of two leameo men, De Mardly and Barthknu 
that they would have composed more useful works had 
they read less numerous authors, and digested the ' 
vrriters. 



ABRIDOKRS. 

The present article presents the history of Abridfers , a 
kkid of Uterary men to whom the indolence of 



readers, and indeed the multiplici^ of authors, gives i 
employment. 

It would be difficult, observe the learned Benedictinss, 
the authors of the Literary History of France, to relate aJI 
the unhappy conseouences which ignorance introdaeedy 
and the causes whicn produced that ignorance. Bat w« 
must not forget to place in this numMr the nnode of ra» 
ducing, by way of abridgment, what the ancients haJ 
written in bulky vdumes. Examples of this practice ma^ 
be observed in preceding centuries, but in the fifUi c e m i n y 
n began to be in general use. As the number of studenl* 
and readers diminished, authors neglected literature, wtA 
were di«*gU8ted with composition ; for to write is n^Mnsn 
done, but when the writer entertains the hope of " 
readers. Instead of original authors, there suddenly 
numbers of Abridgcrs. These men, amidst the 
disfust for literature, imaeined they shouM gratify 

KubUc by introducing a mode of reading works in a 
ours, which otherwise could not be done in many months ( 
and, observing that the btilky volumes of the ancients la/ 
buried in dust, without any one condescending to 
them, na c ess it y inspired them, with 
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mtghi briof those works and tbemselTea into public notice, 
by the care they took of renovating them. This they 
inaagined to effect by forming abridgmenia of these pon* 
deroua voluroea. 

All these Abndgers, howerer, did not follow the same 
mode. Some -contented themselves with making a mere 
abridgment of their authors, by employing tiieir own ei- 
pred}<ions, or by inconsiderable alterations. Others formed 
abridgments in drawing them from various authors, but 
from whose works they only took what appeared to them 
moiit worthy of observation, and embelli»>hed them in their 
own style. Others again, havins before them several au- 
thors who wrote on the same subject, took passages from 
«ach, united them, and thus formed a new work ; they ex- 
ecuted their desisa by digesting in common -places, and 
under various titles, the most valuable parts they could 
called, from the best authors they read. To these last in- 
geaieas scholars we owe the rescue of many valuable frag- 
okeatB of anuquity. They f«)rtunatcly preserved the bevt 
fluazims, -characters, descriptions, and curious matters 
which they had found interesting in their studies. 

Some learned men have censured these Abridgers as 
the cause of our having lost so many excellent entire 
works of the ancients ; for posterity becoming less studious 
was satufied with these extracts, and neglected to preserve 
the originals, whose voluminous size was less attractive. 
Others, on the contrary, say that Uiese Abridgers have not 
been so prejudicial to literature ; and that had it not been 
for their care, which snatched many a perishable fragment 
from that shipwreck ef letters which tne barbarians occa- 
aioned, we should, perhaps, have had no works of the an- 
cients remaining. Many voluminous works have been 
areatly improved by their Abridgers. The vast history of 
Trogus Pomptfius was soon forgotten and finally perished, 
after the excellent epitome of it by Justin, who winnowed 
the abundant chaff from the grain. 

Bayle gives verj excellent advice to an Abridger, when 
he shows that Xiphilin, in his * Abridgment of Dion,* 
takes no notice of a circumstance very material for enter« 
ing into the character of Domitian : — trie recalling the em- 
press Domitia after having turned her away for her intrigues 
with a player. By omitimg this fact in the abridgment, 
and which is discovered through Suetonius, Xiphilin has 
evinced, he says, a deficient judgment ; for Domilian's 
lU qualities are much better exoosed, when it is known 
Chat he was mean-spirited enough to restore to the dignity 
of empress the prostitute of a player. 

Abridgers* Compilers, and Translators, are now alike 
regarded with contempt ; yet to form their works with 
•kill requires an exertion of judgment, and frequently of 
taste, of* which their contemners appear to havd no due 
conception. Such literary labours it is thought the learned 
will not be found to want ; and the unlearned cannot dis- 
cern the value. But to such Abridgers as M<msieur Le 
Grand, in his * Tales (^ the Minstrels,' and Mr Ellis, in 
his * Enj^lish Metrical Romances,' we owe much ; and 
«uch writers must bring to their task a congeniality of ge- 
nius, and even more taste, than their originals possessed. 
I must compare such to fine etchers afer great masters:— 
very few give the feeUng touches in the right place. 

It IS an uncommon circumstance to quote the Scriptures 
on subjects o( modem UteratMre; but on the present topic 
the elegant writer of the books of the Maccabees has de- 
/hMred in a kiad of preface to that history, rery pleasing 
mnd useful instruction to an Abridger. I shall transcribe 
the passages, being concise, from Book ii, Chap ii, r. 23, 
tbat the reader may have it at hand.— 

• AH these things, I sa^, being declared by Jason, of 
d yr s ae , InJIv^ book$f we will assay to abridge in one yol- 
ume. We will be carefhl that they that will read may 
liava ddig^, and that they that are desirous to commit to 
■Bamory might have eose, and that all into whose hands it 
vuoMS might have orqfit.* How concise and Horatian ! 
Se then deaeribes bis literary labours with no insensibili- 
Ij :— ^ To us that have taken upon us this painful labour 
^mbaridgingt it was not easy, but a matter of eweat and 
mtuti ftiiiy.*— And the writer employs an elegant illustration : 
* Svan aa It is no ease unto him that prepareth a banquet, 
mad aaeheth the benefit of others ; yet for the pleasuring 
^wtmny, we vnll undertake gladly this grest pain; leaving 
lo the author the exact handling of evory particular, and 
laboarituf to ibllow the ndee of an abridgmmt.* He now 
aiahsltisnna his critical account with a suMime meuphor 
ta liflMMPiMii tba original firom the copier :— * For as the 
of a new bouto mnst care for tba whole 




building; but he that undertakhth to set it out, and point 
it, must seek out fit things to the adorning thereof; evso 
so I think it is with us. To stand upon every paint, and 
go over thingM at large^ and to be eurioue lu partUMlarBt 
belongeih tu ihe^sf aif(Aorof the story ; but to use hrevityf 
and avoid much labouring of the work, is to be granted to 
him that will make an Abridgment.' 

duiutiiian had not a pa'<sage more elegantly composedi 
nor more judiciously conceived. 

PBOFESSORS OF PLAGIARISM AND OBSCURIT7. 

Among the most singular characters in literature may 
be ranked those who do not blush to profess publicly its 
most dishonourable practices. The flrdt vender of printed 
sermons imitating manuscript was, I think, Dr Tnisler. 
He to whom the following anecdotes relate had superior 
ingenuity. Like the famous orator Henley, he formed a 
school uif his own. The present lecturer openly taught 
not to imitate the best authors, but to ateal frtiro. them. 
Richesource, a misersble declaimer, called himself 
* Moderator of the Academy of Philosophical Orators.* 
He taught in what manner a person desutute of literary 
talents might become eminent for literature. He published 
the principles (^ his art under the title of < The Mask of 
Orators; or the manner of disguuing with' ease all kinds 
of composition ; briefs, sermons, panegyrics, funeral ora- 
tions, dedications, speeches, letters, passages, &c.' I will 
give a notion of the work.— 

The author very truly observes, that all who apply 
themselves to polite literature do not always find from their 
own funds a sufiicient supply, to ensure success. For 
such he labours ; and teacnes to gather, in the gardens oj 
others, those fruits of which their own sterile grounds are 
destitute ; but so artfully to gather, that the public shall 
not perceive their depreciations. He dignifies this fine art 
by tne title of Plagianism, and he thus cx(>lains it :— 

* The Plagianism of orators is the art, or an ingenious 
and easy mcrae, which some adroitly employ to change, or 
disguise, all sorts of speeches of their own composition 
or of that of other authors, for their ples^ure, or their util- 
ity ; in such a manner that it becomes impossible even for 
the author himself to recognise his own work, his own 
genius, and his own style, so skilfully shall the whole bo 
diaguised.' 

Our professor proceeds to inform us in what manner we 
are to manage the whole economy of the piece which b to 
be copied or disguised : and which consists in giving a 
new order to the parts, changing the phrases, words &c. 
An orator, for instance, having said that a plenipotentiary 
should possess three qualities, — probity ^ eapadfy and eouT' 
age; the plagiarist, on the contrary, may employ eauramtf 
capacity, viaprohUy. This in only for a general rule, u»r 
it IS too simple to practise frequently. To render the part 
perfect we must make it more complex, by changing the 
whole of the expressions. The plagiarist inplace of coar- 
age will put ybrce, ctmManey, or vigour. For probity he 
may say riligion^ virtue or eineerity. Instead of capacity ^ 
he may substitute erudition, ability or tcience. Or he may 
disguise the whole by saying, tbat the pUnipatenJtiary thomd 
bejirm, wrtuoua, and abHe. 

The rest of this uncommon work is composed of pass- 
ages, extracted from celebrated writers, which are turned 
into a new manner by the plagiarist ; their beauties, how- 
ever, are never improred by their dress. Several cele- 
brated writers when young, particularly the famous Fle- 
cbier, who addressed verses to him, frequented the lectures 
of this professor ! 

Richesource became so xealous in tne cause of litora- 
ture, that he published a vcdume, entitled * The Art of 
Writing and Speaking ; or a method of composing all sorts 
of letters, and holding a polite conversation.' He con- 
cludes his preface by advertising his readers, that authors 
who may be in want of essays, sermons, letters of all kinds, 
written pleadings and verses, may be aocomraodated on 
application to htm. 

Our professor was extremely fond of copious title-pages; 
which 1 suppose to bo very attractive to certain readers ; 
for it IS a custom which the Rich^sniirces of the day fail 
not to emplov. Are there persons who value booke by the 
length of their title* \ as formeriy the ability of a phyeiaan 
was judged by the tixeqfhie wig ? 

To this article may be added an account of another 

singular school, where the professor taught obtcuniy in 

literary composition ! 

I do not believe, la^a C^TYVB^am^^SMX 
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cburin iluB ^oiTi '<■' >■ HtUud avH ■ naariMic ■«■■ 
II tlanknipl, would, bc Jauh^ h« u anmU i ibj im fclto— 
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■d lUi atu, mai ba pnitgitcd IfaU be mukl bug 
nlf iTbe bond aperm oho (bauU uBdcntud hu pogn, 
calM IhB ■ Proplmr of CaMIBdn.' Ba inccndBd K 
mH, tbM iha pieca hu b«a Ilw aiuaibliiit block otiU tb* 

■I niNraMn u> tba pnteot day. Such noibi Cbarpouier 
■tekabtt comparai u> ihoaa iubterrvtaoua placaa, whnre , 
tta air II HiUiKk and ndlbcaliDg that it Miiii|uuhaa iD 
lacebaa. A moat anphiMical dilsauna, oo lb* nibjact e( 
ata^viW, na made bj Tbonai AdcIqi, or Whits, an 
Kafbb CalholK priaat, dta (Hand of Sir Knclm Ugbj. 
Thia fcanied una IraqunillT wandered in tha mtut of 
■aupbnieal lubtillisa ; aadWaaie pmrscilj nninlallwi- 
Ua to Iw MMlan. When accnaed of ibii obaiuinlj, be 
«bnl, • EHber UwlMiniad undemand ma or Ifaey do ool. 
Jf thej undaratand bm^ aad bod me lo an arror, it u ea^ 
fiatbrm tDreTule ne; ifLfaey do not iwdaniaDd ma. It u 
Tan unreaaoatblefbr ihaiD to axclaim againii aiy do 
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aiiiiii daaccodiDta of ibe andeni BaHiani, 

GTaaaoqH aoo aaia nao. 
Manr in(eBioua peifiinDBDcrt ban lauij ibowo thai lim 
^mmtm haa now becoma opjuat ; and much mora fortiNir 
aanrar the aarcaatic queadon of Boubocn Ibao tba HiA 
^aana of KniBHr. 

Cburcbil Enalf aaja at foam, that il ia iadapandaM rf 

Toodol, whom, ai Marcband obaerrei, Ib« Dutch !•■ 
fard u (heir £acbTlui, Sopbocln, and Euripida 
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laata of ibe poet » well ai hia i 
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which, IJiouth it ia probably fbrpitieu (br it <••■ tm/tf 
nnlared, I Ihiak, aa Ihe nawi of tha daj,) it ' 
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(icallj, aad bii pruoft erland thrcugh uiaa doaalj prnieil 
Hfaa B quarto, ^lal tbii deatructioa bad bcm pr?diclel 
W ihe prephati. And in Iha Lvo/cr of ibe laiiK author, 
#B aabjact ia aroaal j a c andaliaed bj ibia hau^lj apiril be- 
ooiaina alufiidhr in lova wilb Bre, and ii ia for her ht cauaen 
Iha rebalboB of iba aril anceli, aixt the faU oF our firai pi ■ 
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tragrdy, aa at Iha theatre where it waa peifonaad. TW 
poet, nncfa irritated at Iheaa proceedinn, aiUraaBBd » p^ 
tidoo to tha kini, in which he ahowad that it waa a (k^| 
yet unknown, thai it abould ha alowvd to dia ■MiiBaii 
aeiiabla affecla the pioduciioBa of the human mmd ] ifak 

ad thab' *if[i1a lo Iha iiiKliea of Uioialora, and wIm ha** 
made the grealeat aflbrU to reuder Iha ma a l ra^ iiy Hm 
a, uaahil to their cavntiy, woutd aea tbdMMlraa !■ 
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part oftiMMW who devote themselves to literature require 
KMT the necessaries of life those succours which they have 
« right to eipect from their labours ; and that it never has 
been suffered in France to seize the feM of lawyers, and 
other persons of liberal professions. 

In answer to this petition, a decree immediately issued 
from the King^s councili commanding a replevy of the ar- 
rrsts and seizures, of which the petitioner complained. 
This honourable decree was dated 2lsl Mav, 1749| and 
bore the following title : * Decree of the Cfouncil of bis 
JMLaiesty, in favour of Mr Crebillon, author of the tragedy 
of Gatuina, which declares that the productions of the 
SBind are not aaioBnt seizable effects. * 

Louis XV exhwits the noble example of bestowing a 
mark of consideration to the remains of a man of letters. 
This lung not only testiied his esteem of Crebillou by hav- 
ing his works printed at the Louvre, but also by consecrat- 
«ng to bis glory a tonb of marble. 

CRITICS. 

Wrifiert who have been unsuccessful in original compo- 
sition have their other productions immediately decried, 
whatever merit they mignt once have been allowed to pos- 
sess. Yet this is very unjust ; an author who has given 
« wrong direction to his literary powers may perceive at 
length where he can moro securely point them. Experi- 
eiice is as excellent a mistress in the school of literature, 
•as in the school of human life. Blackmore*s epics are in- 
fluflerable ; yet neither AddisoA xor Johnson erred when 
they considered his philosophical poem as a valuable coni- 
powtjoo. An indifferent poet may exert the art of criti- 
•cism b a very high degree ; and if he cannot himself pro- 
duce an origmal work, he may yet be of great service in 
•regulating the happier genius of another. This observa- 
tioa I ahall illustrate by the characters of two French 
critics : the one is the Abb6 d*Aubignac, and the other 
Chapeiaia. 

Boileau opens his Art of Poetry by a precept which 
thoofh it be common is always important ; this critical 
poet dedares, that * It is in vain a daring author thinks of 
•ifwitwg to the height of Parnassus if he does not feel the 
aecrct influence oi heaven, and if his natal star has not 
fiHTBKKi Um to be a poet.* This observation he founded 
on the character of our Abb^, who had excellently written 
oa the economy of dramatic composition. His Pratique 
•da T%mlr9 gained him an extensive reputation. When 
be produced a tragedy, the world expected a finished 
pieee ; it was acted, and reprobated. The author, how- 
•ever did not acutely -feel its bad recej>tion ; he every where 
boasted that he, of all the dramatists, had most scrupu- 
loosly observed the ruUi of Aristotle. The Prince de 
Ouamen^, famous for his repartres, sarcastically observed, 
* I do DOC ouarrel with the Abb6 d* Aubignac for having so 
oloaely fultowed the precepts of Aristotle ; but I cannot 
pardoD the |Mrecepts or Aristotle, that occasioned the Abb^ 
•^▲obignae to write so wretched a tragedy.' 

ThtTPratiqut du Theatre is not, however, to be despis- 
ed, because the Trag^djf of its author is despicable. 

Gbapelain's unfortunate epic hss rendered him no> 
Corious. He had gained, and not undeservedly, great re- 
potalioQ for his critical powers. After a retention of 
above thirty years, his PuodU appeared. Ho immedi- 
•lelj became the butt of every unfledged wit, and his fbr- 
sner works were eternally condemned! Insomuch that 
when Camusat published, after the death of our author, a 
linla volume of extracts from his manuscript letters, it is 
cnrioas to observe the awkward situation in whidi he 6nds 
la his preface he seems afraid that the very 
ofChapelam will be mifficient to repel the reader. 
Lt oMMTes of Cbapelain, that * He found flatter- 
srbo aaswed him his PueeUe ranked above the ^noid ; 
Ibis Chapelaip but feebly denied. However this may 
fba, it weiUd be difficult to make the bad taste which reigns 
tbma^aaf this poem acree with that sound and exact 
crMkasn widi which he decided on the works of others. 
•80 W» it at, that genua is very superior to a justness of 
laiMi whkb as mjteient to judge and to advise others.' 
Cbaaafcrfa waa ordered to draw up a critical list of the 
«bitf Imm^ aothort and men of letters in France, for the 
team. It at extremely impartial, and performed with an 
aaiaqrlieal (ririO of their literary characters which could not 

pvo beao surpassed by an Aristotle or a Boileau. 

Ttm tAnt of judging may exist separately from the 

<l^ stO BMbs a. An amateur may not be an artist, 

" ba an amateur. And it is for this 



reason that young autKors are not to contemn the precepts 
of such critics as even the Abb^ d'Aubignac, and Chape- 
lain. It is to Walsh, a niiterable versifier, that Pope 
stands indebted for the hint of our pc«try then being defi- 
cient in correctness and polish ; and it io from this iortun> 
ate hint that Pope derived bis poetical excellence. Diuny- 
sius Halicarnassensiii has c(»mposed a lifeless history ; yet, 
as'' Gibbon, observes, bow admirably has he judged the 
masters, and defined the rules of historical composition ; 
Gravina, with great taste and spirit, has written on poetry 
and poets, but he composed tragedies which gave him no 
title to be ranked among them. 

AjrscDOTKs OF AUTHORS cKjrstrasD. 

It is an ingenious observation made bv a journalist of 
Trevoux, on perusing a criticism not ill wntten, which 
pretended to detect several faults in the compositions of 
Bruyere, that in ancient Rome the great men who tri- 
umpned amidst the applauses of those who celebrated their 
virtues, were at tlie same time compelled to listen to those 
who reproached them with their vices. This custom is 
not less necessary to the republic of letters than it was 
formerlv to the republic of Rome. Without this it is pro- 
bable that authors would be intoxicated with success, and 
would then relax in their accustomed vigour ,* and the 
multitude who took them for models would, lor want of 
judgment, imitate their defects. 

Sterne and Churchill were continually abusing the Re- 
viewers, because they honestly told the one that obscenity 
was not wit, and obscurity was not sense ; and the other, 
that dissonance in poetry did not excel harmony, and that 
his rhymes were frequently prose lines of ten syllables cut 
into verse. Thev applauded their happier efforts. Not- 
withstanding all tiiis, it is certain that so little discernment 
exists amongst common writers, and common readers, that 
the obscenity and flippancy of Sterne, and the bald verse 
and prosaic poetry of Churchill, were precisely the por^ 
tions which they selected for imitation : the blemishes of 
great men are not tho less blemishes, but they are unfor- 
tunately, the easiest parts for imitation. 

Tet criticism may ne too rigorous, and genius too sensi- 
ble to its fairest attacks. Racine acknowledged that one 
of the severe criticisms he received had occasioned him 
more vexation than the nvatest applauses had afforded 
him pleasure. Sir John Marsham, having published the 
first part of his * Chrondogy,* suffered so much chagrin at 
the endless controversies which it raised (and some of his 
critics went so far as to affirm it was designed to be detri- 
mental to Revelation,) that he burned the second part, 
which was ready for the press. Pope was observed to 
writhe with anguish in his chair, on hearing mentioned the 
letter of Cibber, with other temporary attacks ; and it is 
said of Montesquieu, that he was so much affected by the 
criticisms, true and false, which he daily experienced, that 
they contributed to hasten his death. Ritsmi's extreme 
irritability closed in lunacy, while his ignorant reviewers, 
in the shapes of assassins, were haunting his death-bed. 
In the preface to his * Metrical Romances' he say^— 
* brou|;ht to an end in ill health and low spirits— certain 
to be insulted bv a base and prostitute gang of lurking as- 
sassins who stab in the dark, and whose poisoned daggers 
he has already experienced.' Scott, of Amwell, never re- 
covered from a ludicrous criticism, which I discovered bad 
been written by a physician who never pretended to poeti- 
cal taste. 

Pelisson has recorded, in hb History of the French Aca- 
demy, a literary anecdote, which forcibly shows the dan- 
ger of caustic criticism. A young man from a remote 
province came to Paris with a play, which he considered 
as a masterpiece. M. L'Btoiile was more than just in 
his merciless critidsm. He showed the youthful Lard a 
thousand glaring defects in his chief d'ceuvre. The hum- 
bled country author burnt his tragedy^ returiied home, 
took to his chamber, and died of vexation snd grief. Of 
all unfortunate men, one of the unhappiest is a middling 
author endowed with too lively a sensibility for criticism. 
Athenaeus, in his tenth book, has given us a lively portrait 
of this melancholy being. Anaxandridea appeared <Mie 
day on horseback in the public assembly nf Athens, to re- 
cite a dithyrambic poem, of which he reaul a portion. He 
was a man of fine stature, and wore a purple robe edged 
with golden fringe. But his complexion was saturnine and 
melancholy, which was the cause that he never spared bia 
own writings. "WTienever he ^%» ^%.\>nj\>Av%i^>Bi^ %.ivn^% 
he iromedia\e\7 gjMe Va» €XMAY<a«v<\c>tia\^^^^s^&^3G"*^^^ 
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be eat into pieces, to wr»p their artidcs in, without over 
ctrinf to renM hie wtidan. It is owin^ to this that he 
destroyed a nuoher of pjeasing compositions; age in- 
creased his sourness, and e?er/ dav be became more and 
more dissaiisfied at the awards of his auditors. Hence 
his * Tereus,' because it failed to obtam the prize, has 
not reached us, which, with other of his producliuns, de- 
serred presenratioo, Uiough not to have been public!/ 
crowned. 

Baiteuz baring been chosen bj the French government 
for the compilation of elementary books for the Military 
Schod, is said to have felt their tmfavourable reception so 
acutely, that he became a prey to excessive grief. It is 
believed that the lamentable death of Dr Uawkesworth 
was occasioned by a similar circumstance. Government 
had consigned to his care the compilation of the voysges 
that pass under his name :-— how he succeeded is well 
known. He felt the public reception so sensibly, that 
he' preferred the oblivion of death to the mortifying recol- 
leciiutts of life. 

On this interesting subject Footenelle, in his * Eloge on 
Newton,* has made the following observation : — ' Newton 
was more destirous of remaining unknown, than of having 
the calm of life disturbed by Uiose literary storms which 
genius and science attract about those who rise to emi- 
nence. In one of his letters we learn tliat his Treatise on 
Optics being ready for the press, several premature r>bjec- 
tioos which appeared, made him sbandoo its publicaiion. 
— * I should reproach myself (he said) for my imprudence, 
if I were to lose a thing so real as my ease to run after a 
shadow.' But this shadow be did not miss : it did not 
cost him the ease he so much loved, and it had for him as 
much reality as ease itself. I refer to Bsyle, in his curi- 
ous article ' Hipponsx,* note r. To these instances we 
may add the fate of the Abb^ Cassagne, a man of lesrn- 
ioMf and not destitute of talents. He was intended for one 
of^thc preachers at court ; but he had hardly made him- 
self known in the pulpit, when he was struck by the light* 
oing of B jiieau*s mu«e. He felt so acutely the caustic 
verses, that they rendered him almost incapable of literary 
■labour ; in the prime of life he became melancholy, and 
shortly afterwards died insane. A modem painter, it is 
icnown, never recovered from the biting ridicule of a popu- 
lar, but mslignant wit. Cumroyns, a celebrated quaker, 
confessed he died of an anonymous letter in a public paper, 
which, said he, * fastened on my heart, and threw me into 
this slow fever.' Racine, who died of his extreme sensi- 
biiity to a rebuke, confessed that the pain which one severe 
criticism inflicted outweighed ail the applause be could re- 
ceive. The feathered arrow of au epigram has sometimes 
been wet with the heart's blood of its victim. Fortune 
iias been lost, reputation destroyed, and every charity of 
life extinguished, by the inhumanity of inconsiderate wit. 

Literary history records the fate of several who may be 
said to have died of Criddwtn. But there is more sense 
and infinite humour in the mode which Phaedrus adopted 
to answer the cavillers of his age. When he first publish- 
ed bis fables, the taste for conciseness and simplicity was 
so much on the decline, thai they were both objected to 
him as faults. He used his critics as they deserved. To 
' those who objected against the eoneueneaa of his style, he 
tells a l(Hig tediouM (dory (Lib. iii, Fab. 10, ver. 69,) and 
treats those who condemn the nmplidty of his style with a 
run oXhomboMt veneM^ that have a great many noisy elevat- 
ed words in them, without any sense at the bottonH—this 
in Lib. iv. Fab. 6. 

nitoiinTT. 

The writings of the Fathers once formed the studies cf 
the learned. These labours abound with that subtilty of 
■argument which will repay the industry of the inquisitive, 
and the antiquary may turn them over for pictures of the 
manners of the age. A favourite subject with Saint Am- 
iMose was that of Virginity, on which he has several 
works ; and perhaps he wuhed to revive the order of the ves- 
tals of ancient Rome, which afterwards produced the insti- 
tution of Nuns. His * Treatise on Virgins' is in three 
volumes. We learn from this work of the fwirth century, 
4he lively impressions his exhortations had made on the 
minds and hearts of girls, not less in the most distant pro- 
irinces, than in the neishbourhood of Milan where he re- 
aided. The virgins of Bologna, amounting onlv, it appears, 
to the number of twenty, performed all kin<Is of needle 
work, not merely to gain tneir livelihood, but also to be 
«aabUd to paHbna acts of hbarab^, and aiarCad tJMv i»- 
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dustr^ to alure other gvis to join the holy , 
Virgini^. He exhorts daughters, in spite of their | 
and even their lovers, to consecrate 
not blame marriage,' he says ; * I only show the 
of Virginity.* 

He composed this book in so florid a st^e, that he eo»> 
si iered it required some apology. A lleligiooe of the 
Benedictines published a translauon in 1689. 

So sensible was Saint Ambrose of the rori/y of iIm pro- 
fession he would establish, that he thus combelB his aidvsfw 
saries : * They complain that human nature will be ea- 
hausted ; but I ask who has ever sought to marrr wiiboat 
finding women enough from aoMNigst whom he iMghC 
choose ? What murder, or what war, has etPM* beca oe- 
casioned for a virgin ? It is one of the oooseoueocee sf 
marriace to kill the adulterer, and to war with the ra» 
vidher.^ 

He wrote another treatise On the wrpetmtd Virgimi^ ff 
the Mother of God. He attacks Bunosiua oo this aub> 
jecl, and defends her virginity, which was indeed frantly 
suspected by Bonosius, who, however, got noChiag hj thii 
bold suspicion, but the dreadful name <aHerHie. A third 
treatise was entitled Exhortation to Vhrgvutjf ; si fbonh. 
On the Fate of a Virgin^ is more curious. He relates the 
misfortunes of one Susannah^ who was by no meaaa a 
companion for her namesake ; for, having made a vow of 
virginity, and taken the veil, she afterwards endeavoyved 
to conceal her shame, but the precautiab only tended lo 
render her more culpable. Her behaviour, indeed, had 
long afforded ample food for the sarcasms of the J< 
the Pagans. Saint Ambrose compeUed her to 
public penance, and after having declaimed oo her 
crime, gave her hopes of pardon, if, Uke * Scaur Jeataae,* 
this eany nun would sincerely repent ; to oomnlete her 
chastisement, he ordered her every day torecitetlie ttiefk 
psahn. 

A OLARCK UTTO TBB FRKVCB ACAOBMT, 

In the republic of Letters the establnhment of an acad- 
emy has been a favourite project ; yet perhaps it is hlile 
more than an Utopian scheme. The united ettbrts oTi 
of letters in Academies have produced Uttle. It 
seem that no man likes to bestow his great laboun oo a 
small community, for whose members he himself docs not 
feel, probably, the most flattering partiaKty. The Freock 
Acaaemy made a splendid appearance in Etiropc: yet 
when this society published their Dictionary, that of 
Furettere's became a formidable rival ; and Johnson did 
as much as the forty themselves. Voltaire confesses that 
the great characters of the literary republic were formed 
without the aid of academies. — ' For what then,' he asks, 
* are they necessary ? — To preserve and nourish the fire 
which great geniuses have kindled. By obsenring the 
Junto at their meetings we may form some opinion oT Um 
indolent manner in which they trifled away their tisM. 
We are fortunately enabled to do this, by a letter in which 
Patru describes, in a very amusing manner the visit which 
Christina of Sweden took a sudden fancy to pay to the 
academy. 

The Q^ueen of Sweden having resolved to visit the 
French Academy, eave so short a notice of her dssigs, 
that it was impossible to inform the majority of the oaeai- 
bers of ber intention. About four o'clock fifteen or sii- 
teen academicians were assembled. Mr Gosabaut, see 
of the members who did not know of the intended ro^ 
visit, and who had never forgiven her majesty ' 
did not relish his verses, thought proper to show his 
ment by quitting the assembly. 

She was received in a spacious hall. In the 
was a table covered with rich blue velvet, omameated with 
a broad border of gold and silver. At its bead was placsd 
an arm-chair of black velvet embroidered with gold, sad 
round the table were placed chairs with tapestry becks* 
The Chancellor had forgotten to hang in the hall the per* 
trait of the queen, which she had prevented to the 
my, and which was considered as a great omisskm. 
five, a footman belonging to the Q.ueen inquired if the ( 
pany were a&sembled. Soon after, a senrant of the hmg 
informed the chancellor that the queen was at the end el 
the street ; and immediately her carriage drew up im the 
court-yard. The chancellor, followed oy the rest of dM 
members, went to receive her as she stepped ootoThsr 
chariot ; but the crowd was so great, that few of theai 
could retch her majesty. Accompanied by the chaaeelfar, 
she passed throoi^ the first hall, ibUowed hy eMof hm 
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UdiM, thft captain of ber guardi, and one or two of bw 
suite. 

When the entered the Academy she approached the 
6rei aiKi spoke in a low voice lo the chancellor. She then 
asked why Mr Menage was not there? and when she was 
told thai he did not belong to the Academy, she asked why 
he did not ? Sde was answered, thai however he might 
merit tbe honour, he had rendered himself unworthy ot it 
by several disputes he had had with its members. She 
then inquired aside of the chancellor whether the acade- 
micians were to sit or s'.and before her? On this the 
chancellor consulted with a member, who observed that in 
the time of Ronsard, there was held an assembly of men 
of lettvrs before Charles iX several limes, and that they 
were always seated. The queen conversed with M. 
BiHirdelot ; and suddenly turning lo Madame de Bregis, 
told her that she believed she must not be present at the 
mssembly ; but it was agreed that this lady deserved the 
honour. As the queen was talking with a member she 
abruptly quitted htm, as was her custom, and in her 
^uick way sat down in the arm-chair ; and at the same 
time the members sealed themselves. The queen ob- 
serving that they did not, out of respect to her, approach 
the table, desired them to come near ; and they accord- 
ingly approached it. 

Durmg these ceremonious preparations, several officers 
of state bad entered tbe hall, and stood behind the acade- 
midans. The chancellor sat at the queen's left band by 
the fire-dde ; and at the right was placed M. de la Chambre, 
the director; then Boisrubert, Pairu, PeUsson, Cotin, the 
Abb^ Tallemant, and others. M. de Mezeray sat at the 
bottom of the table facing the queen, with an inkstand, pa- 
per, and the portfolio of the company lying before him ; 
ne occupied the place of secretary. When they were all 
seated the director rose, and the academicians followed 
hira, all but the chancellor, who remained in his seat. The 
direct >r made his complimentary address in a low voice, 
his body was quite bent, and no person but the queen and 
the chanoellur could hear him. She received his address 
with great satisfaction. 

AU compliments concluded, they returned to their 
seats. The director then told the queen that he had com- 
posed a treatise on Pain, to add to his character of the 
jPassioos, and if it was agreeable to her majesty, he would 
read the first chapter.— Very willingly, she answered.— 
Having read it, he said to her majesty, that he would read 
no more lest he should fatigue her. Not at all, she re- 
plied, for I suppose what follows resembles what I have 
neard. 

Afterwards Mr Mezeray mentioned that Mr Colin 
had some verses, which her majesty would doubtless find 
beautiful and if it was agreeable they should be read. Mr 
Cotin read them : they were versions of two passages 
from Lucretius ; the one in which he attacks a Providence, 
and the other, where he gives the orif in of the world ac- 
cording to the Epicurean system : to these he added twen- 
ty lines of his own, in which he maintained the existence 
of a Providence. This done, an abb^ rose, and without 
bsing desiredor or dered,read two sonnets, which by counesv 
were allowed to be tolerable. It is remarkable that both 
the poHg read their verses standing, while the rest read 
their compositions seated. 

After these readings, the director informed the queen 
diat the ordinary exercises of the company was to labour 
on the <fictionary ; and that if her majesty should not find 
it disagreeable, they would read a copier or stitched us. 
y^rr willingly, she answered. Mr de Mezeray then 
rend what refated to the word Jeu; Game, Amongst 
other proverbial expressions was this : Game of Princes, 
wiiek cmfy ptearn the players ; to express a malicious vio- 
lence committed by one in power. At this the queen 
bufand heartily ; and ihev continued reading all that was 
fair ry wr itten. This lasted about an hour, when the queen 
obnsmng that nothing more remained, arose, made a bow 
tn the company, and returned in the manner she en- 



l^ge tiere, who was himself an academician, has de- 
•mbsdthe miserable manner in which time was consum- 
ed at thev assemblies. I confess he was a satirist, and 
Mdminrrelled with the academy ; there roust have been, 
■otwittstanding, sufficient resemblance for the following 
■KtBrn, however it may be overcharged. He has been 
HUMd wr thus exposing the Eleusinian mysteries of liier- 
9tm9 lo the initiated. 

'Biwlwit aoit dummiSy is he whom they suppose 



has most reason. They all have the art of making long 
orations upon a trifle. The second repeats like an echo 
what the hrst said ; but generally three or four speak to- 
gether. When there is a bench of five or six members, 
one reads, another decides, two converse, one sleeps, ana 
another amuses himself with reading some dictionary 
which happens to lie before him. When a second mem- 
ber is to deliver his opinion, they are obliged to read a^ain 
the article,whichai the first perubal he had been loo much 
engaged to hear. This is a happy manner of fiuishmg their 
work. They can hardly get over two lines wiiboul long 
digressions ; without some one tellins a pleasant story, or 
the news of the day ; or talking of anairs of slate and re- 
forming the government.* 

Thai the French Academy were generally frivolously 
employed appears also from an epistle to Balzac, by Bois- 
robert, the amusing companion of Cardinal Richelieu.— 

* Every one separately,* says he, * promises great things, 
when they meet thev do nothing. They have been star 
years employed on tne letter F ; and I should be happy if 
1 were certain of living till they got through G.' 

The following anecdote concerns the forty arm-duan 
of the academicians. Those cardinals who were academi- 
cians for a long lime had not attended the meetings of the 
academy, because they thought that arm-chairs were in- 
dispensible to their dignity, and the academy had then 
only common chairs. These cardinals were desirous of 
being present at the election of Mr Monnoie, that they 
might give him a distinguished mark of their esteem.— 

* The king,' says D'Alembert, *to satisfy at once the delica^ 
cy of their friendship, and that of their cardinalship, and 
to preserve at the same time that academical equality, cf 
which this enlightened monarch,(Louis XIV,) well knew 
the advantage, sent to the academy forty arm-chairs for 
the forty academicians ; the same chairs which we now 
occupy : and the motive to which we owe them is suffi- 
cient to render the memory of Louis XIV precious to the 
republic of letters, to whom it owes so many more impor- 
tant obligations !* 

roETicAL AiTD ouammatical deaths. 

It will appear by the following anecdotes, tliat some 
men may be said to have died poeticalfy and even gram^ 
matiaMy, 

There may be some attraction existmg in poetry which 
is not merely fictitious, for often have its genuine votaries 
felt all its power on the most trying occasions. They 
have displayed the energy of iheir mmd by composing or 
repeaiine verses, even with death on their lips. 

The Emperor Adrian, dyiug, made that celebrated ait 
dress to his soul, which is so happily translated by Pope. 
Lucan, when he had his veins opened by order of Nero, 
expired reciting a passase from hn Pharsalia, in which he 
had described the wound of a dying soldier. Petrooius 
did the same thing on the same occasion. 

Pairis, a poet of Caen, perceiving himself expiring, 
composed some verses which are justly admired. In this 
little poem he relates a dream, in which he appeared to 
be placed next to a beggar, when having addressed him in 
the haughty strain he would probably have employed on 
this side of the grave, he receives the following n^trt 
mand: 

Ici tons sent egsux • je ne te dois plus rien : 
Jc suis sur mon fumier comme toi sur le tien 

Here all are e(|ual ! now ihy lot is mine ! 
I on my dunghill, as thou art on thine. 

Des Barreaux, it is said, wrote on his death-bed that 
well-known sonnet which is translated in the < S|»ectster.' 

Margaret of Austria, when she was nearly perishing in 
a stonn at sea, composed her epitaph in verse. Had she 
perished, what would have become of the epitaph? And 
if she escaped, of what ose was it ? She should rather 
have said her prayers. The verses however have all the 
noiv^ of the times. They are— 

Cy gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Q,u*eut deux maris, et si mourut puceHe. 

Beneath this tomb is high>bnm Margaret lahl, 
Who had two husband^ and yet died a maid. 

She was betrothed to Charles V HI of France^ who fatm 
sook her ; and being next intended for the Spanish infant, 
in her voyitge to Spain, she wrote these lines in a storm. 

Mademoiselle de Serment was sumamed the philoso- 
pher. She was celebrated for her knowledge and taniba 
m polite literature. She ^edcC %.caaft.«c>Bu' 



and fuflfeied h«t vMiitiiiin^iiO^aaMHf^ar^ 
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ConcliiH dg Wit rdl u iaooemi Tietim (o populu pn- 
jadicg. Hh dcuh u ibm waiad by Hums : 'Thumu, 
trtn bid bn*el7 Kmd bii couairy ui nu, mad wbo hid 
ben innAcd with thg highc«l digoiiigg, «u delivered 

which hs gDdured he frequeDtiy repealed u ode v Ho I 
nee, which eoniiined kduhwiiu niiied lo hii deplorable , 
cnfilioa.' Il ■ii Ihe third ode of Ihe third booli which 

I add UKKher inituca in Ihe death ot that deli; hiiiij 



B of poairj and reti(ioB in 



IB tbllowisc 



T*Dflro il taopvpdo Af H^ 

Cba fit d'un«e In pagm, 

BacchliBo hi |Mcial*e(aa 

Simile anol dour. 
AInitlniltlilciflta. 

Ownio chi I'offm, e nl 

Laeci, Bi^hh', k tuoI, 

Laada di penloDU. 
'a 10 thee. O Lord, th^ own son, who ilTeadrhu flTcn 
Jgi of tore, iocloKd 10 ihlt thin emlileni ; luni on him 
reei ah! behold wliom loiTer toihea aod then dHba, 



lo the larjTwge oT ihg gra«.' A cullectioD of Iti 

EN, enililed ° Lait Uoun,' compoHd hy old Gieic 
detlhJiet!, were intended to be puhliihed. The di 
gf KlopitDck waa one of Ibo n»»t poeiical i in thij pi 



axpinnv voter, wm own Term on Mary \ he was ekhwliog; 
hinueiru dig by the aceenlJ ofhii own lierp, theauhlinu. 
6c( of hii own oiuae; The lanw eniij of Mary, aayi 
Madame de Siael, wunad at Ihi public ftinerd of Kloif- 

ChateDnjd, a French fentlenian, beheaded in ScoOind 



M to cnnquer ila Tear. 

The Harquie of Mootroge, when he • 
big judfeg lo have hia hmbft niili 
cilie*, Dig braTo leldier laid, that 

.... ^ ... ■■ dioai 

giecutuo, bg put Ihil loought ii 

Philip Slnnn. w1 
(rcat Dukg of Tiw 
ID which he niicht e! 
eoofpiracy afamt tt 

Ibg laci Blijrhl eitOrt inm lum. iia-iiii ...liutiit" -....J 

■xgrtigo <br Ihe libeRy of hii countrTi he eoneidered it u 
RochnKlbenforglndie. He rtsolrrd oi luiddg, WiTh 
tbg point of Ihg tword, with whiidi he killed himaeir, he 
cm out OB Iba BanllMiigcs at Ihg d)ining;r iliii vena of 
TW|U: 

Enlltie Bllqnli noitrti ei gginivg skor. 
lUgl. lODie arenjer, tmo our blood ! 
I an De*er repeat wiihmt a atroag emoliaa dig fo''.ow. 
iaf namaa, ba(iiB by Atdrt Cbeuer, in Ibe dreadlu 
foaiJ^it Fwcfc rifTBbiiwi. il* ww wmit^ fv hw 



Here, at thu pathetic Hng, waa Aadtt Cbaaiw a^^HSi 

Uller, the poel, philoiopher, and phyaiaui, fevbald Ui 
III approadi with the uinoai tacKfousn. Ha kaft ft«b 
ii; hu pulie Id the la« moniepi, and wbga ha fixad thai 

jtiierving, ' My fnend, the artery ceaieg In inial. gaj 
diiiogt inilinlly eipirnj. The Mme rginarhaUe i ii i im 
■ i4«d had occorrvd loibg ireat Harrgj; bekepiBa^Bj 

ib^ervatiQoi on the itaie c/hia puigg, when bA «m A aw 

^l»*en a f^^w deye afier the ennt,' Ibalhe whobad ta^k 
j3 the beginning of life iniehi bimgelC at hiidepwiB|6qB 
i[, become acqoainted wiui tbofo of dealb.' 

De Lagny, who waA intended bj^higlngiHla lor llMib 
ot [he law, haTuig bl' 



of the fneiidt wlio luirouoded hu bed,ea*af Strnm, 
pcrhapfl to make a philogophicaJ eiprriment, Ibottgbt MMC 
lu uk him the inuaro of I! ; oui dying milhnwalii — •> 
■erbapa without knowing Ihal b* ■■ 




ngueeofa 

-" Hold your li 



.Hie only ni 

The liruuHie >iudiea and anweenKnIi of lb* barHd 

I..1 Mothe le Vayer eonaiiled in aceountiof tbe bm db. 

i.^ni countriee. He gave a Kiiking proof of thn "■Ibiiiii 

ot Ihie mailer-paaion, when death hong imib big ipa. 
let, the celebrated triTeller, entering and dmwBf Aa 
ini of hi> bed intake hit eternal fareweB, Ihe Ab( 
luminglohim, wiihafaintifoiceinmiirod, 'Waiin 




eimiabln loihe pleaiumof bii agg ibanloAa 
irriTilt t£ hif proTesticHi. He romMct an adnainlamwilb 
il><i will or Ihe limn; andinihg ornhnloT ISSScd^M^ 
I -d a youthful gitraTagance, lor which hii mnainii dayt 
furmed a coalidual puniahment. He diaguiagd bHeaV aa 
aiaTaj^; Ihgiingulaiityof anakednanattraclvdeTaw^ 
JVIler bavlng been hunted hy the mc^ he wa« foread M 
e«ape fion hii punuen, and cteceded bmgclfB a 
Kianh. h. freezing cold leiied him, and Ihrvw bH, altha 
noE of 2T jein, inlo a kind of patn ; a cmd dtawJ n 
u hicb lomteaiod him all hii lifg. ' ft waa IbH,' h* ^«a. 
-ih«tplga««e ikiifinds- HddidTof lap wtiA M 
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danced with etomnce, and of banda which coald manago 
tlMpendl and toe lute.' 

Goujet, in \m Bibliotheque Fran^se. toI. xvi. p. 307, 
without seating this anecdote describes his disoraer aa an 
acrid humour, distilling itself on his nerves, and baffling 
the skill of his physicians ; the sciatica, rheumatism, in a 
word, a complication of maladies attacked him, sometimes 
successively, sometimes together, and made of our poor 
Abb6 a sad spectacle. He thus describes himself in one 
of his letters ; and who could be in better humour ? 

* I have lived to thirty : if I reach forty, I shall only add 
many miseries t those which I have endured these last 
eight or nine i*ears. My person was well made, though 
BMrt ; my disorder has shortened it still more by a foot. 
My head is a little broad for my shape ; my face is full 
enough for my body to appear very meagre ! I have hair 
enough to render a wig unnecessary; I have got many 
white hairs, in spite of the proverb. My teeth, formerly 
square pearis, are now of the colour of wood, and will soon 
be of slate. My legs and thighs first formed an obtuse 
angle, afterwards an equilateral ansle, and, at length, an 
acute one. My thighs and my boay form another : and 
my head, always dropping on my breast, makes me not ill 
represent a Z. I have got my arms shortened as well as 
legs, and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am 
an abridgment of human miseries.' 

It b said in the Segraisiana* p. 87, that he had the free 
use of nothing but his tongue and hw hands; and that he 
wroie on a portfolio, which was placed on his knees. 

Balxac said of Scarron, that he had gone further in in- 
sensibility than the Stoics, who were satisfied in appearing 
insensible to nain ; but Scunon was gay, and amused aU 
the world With hb sufferings. 

fle portrays himself thus humorously in bis address to 
theqoeen: 

Je ne regarde plus qn*en bas, 
Je suis tonlcolis, j'ai la tete pendufpte : 
Ma mine devient si plaisante, 
Qne quand on en riroit, je ne m*en plaindrois pas. 

* I can only see under me ; I am wry-necked ; mv head hangs 
down ; my appearance is so droll, that if people laugh I shall 

eomplain.* 

He says ekewhere, 

Parmi les tortlcolis 
Je passe pour des plus jolis. 

* Among your wry-necked people I jam for one of the hand- 

AAer having suffered tlus distortion of shape, and these 
pains tor four years, he quitted his usual residence, 
the qvwrter du Marais, for the baths of the Fauxbourg 
Saint Germain. He took leave of his friends, by address. 
ing some verses to them, entitled, Adkmx aux Maraia; in 
elm pieee he highly praises many celebrated persons. 
When he was brou^t into the street in a chair, the plea- 
ears of seeing himself there once more overcame the pains 
iriudi the motion occasioned, and he has celebrated the 
tfansport by an ode, which has for title, * The Way from 
Is Marais to the Fauzboure Saint Germain.' 

TbMe and <rther baths which he tried had no effect on 
bis nuserabie disorder. But a new affliction was added to 
the catalofoe of his griefs. 

Hie fSnther, who had hitherto contributed to his necessi- 
ties, havrng joined a party against Cardinal Richelieu, was 
exiled. Tills affair was rendered still more unfortunate 
by hie mother-in-law with her children at Paris, in the ab- 
sence ef her husband, appropriating the money of the 
faanljr toher own use. 

Hitherto Scarron had had no connexion with Cardinal 

Hiehelfiett. The behaviour of his father had even rendered 

l^e aaoM disagreeable to the minister, who was by no 

^uans prone to forgiveness. Scarron, however, when he 

tlwa^t fata nassion softened, ventured to present a peti- 

"^ i; and wnteh is considered by the critics aa one of his 

producriom. Richelieu permitted it to be reaid 

I, and acknowledged that it afforded him much plea- 

■nd that it was pJeosonliy doted. TYMpUatant daU 

given by Scanron : 

Wtil a Paris dernier jour d'Octobre, 
Far mot, Scwron, qui malgr6 mois suls sobre, 
&an qve l*on prH le ftmeux Perpignan, 
St, sans canon, la ville de Sedan. 

At Paris done, the last day of October, 
Bt me, flcarron, who wanthig wine, am sober, 
ne year they took fam^d Peroignan, 
And, wIdkeaieaattsn-baU, Sedan. 




This was flattering the minister adrdtlY in two points 
very agreeably to him. The poet auguiea well of the dis- 
pofitions of the cardinal, and lost no time to return to the 
charge, by addressing an ode to him, to which he gave the 
title of Thanks, as if he had already received the favours 
which he hoped he should receive ! But all was lost by 
the death or the cardinal. In this ode I think he has 
caught the leading idea from a hymn of Ronsard. Cathe- 
rine of Medicis was prodigal of her jmrniises, and for this 
reason Ronsard dedicated to her the hymn to Promise. 

\Vhen Scarron's father died he brought his mother-in- 
law into court ; and, to complete his misfortunes, lost his 
suit. The cases which he drew up for the occasion were 
so extremely burlesque, that the world could not eaaily 
conceive how a man could amuse himself so pleasantly oo 
a subject on which his existence depended. 

The successor of Richelieu, the Cardinal Mazarin, was 
inaensible to his applications. He did nothing for him, al- 
though the poet deaicated to him his Typhon^ a burlesque 
poem, in which the author describes the wars of the ^ants 
with the gods. Our bard was so irritated at this neglect, 
that he suppressed a sonnet he had written in his favour, 
and aimed at him several satirical bullets. Scajron, how- 
ever, consoled himself for this kind of disgrace with those 
select friends who were not inconstant in their visits to him. 
The Bishop of Mans, also, solicited by a friend, gave him 
a living in his diocese. When Scarron had taken posses- 
sion of it, he began his Roman ConUquet ill translated into 
English by Comical Romance. He made friends by Us 
dedications. Such resources were indeed necessary, for 
he not only lived well, but had made his house an asylum/ 
for his two sisters, who there found refuge from an unftf^ 
ing step-mother. 

It was about this time that the beautiful and accom- 
plished Mademoiselle D* Aubign^, afterwards so well known 
by the name of Madame de Maintenon, she who was to 
be one day the mistress, if not the queen of France, formed 
with Scarron the mqf t romantic connexion. She united 
herself in marriage with one whom she well knew might 
be a lover, but cmild not be a husband. It was indeed 
amidst that literary aociety she formed her taste, and en»- 
bellished with her presence his little residence, where the 
most polished courtiers and some of the finest geniuses of 
Paris, the party formed against Maxarin, called La 
FrondBf met. Such was Uie influence this marriage 
had over Scarron, that after this period his writings be- 
came more correct and more agreeable than those which 
he had previously composed, ^arrcm, on hia side, gave 
a proof of his attachment to Madame de Maintenon; for 
by marrying her he lost his living of Mans. But though 
without wedth, we are told in the Segraisiana, that he was 
accustomed to say, tliat ' his wife and he would not live 
uncomfortably by theproduce of his estate and the 3far- 
quiaate of ^taef .' Thus he called the revenue which hts 
compositions produced, and Qutnet was his bookseller. 

Scarron addressed one of his dedications to his dog, to 
ridicule those writers who dedicate their works indiscrim- 
inately, though no author has been more liberal of dedica- 
tions than himself; but, as he confessed, he made dedica- 
tion a kind of business. When he was low in cash he 
always dedicated to some lord, whom he praised as warmly 
as his dog, but whom probably he did not esteem so much. 

Segrais informs us, that when Scarron was visited, 
previous to genera! conversation his friends were taxed 
with a perusal of whatever he had written nnce he saw 
them before. One day Segrais and a friend calling on 
him, * Take a chair,' said our author, ' and let me fry eis 
you my Roman Comique.' He took his manuscript, read 
several paires, and when he observed that they laughed, 
he said, ' Good, this goes well ; my book can't ^il ufsuc- 
cess, since it obliges such able persons as yoursehres to 
laugh ,*' and then remained silent to receive their compli- 
ments. He used to call this trying on hii romanee^ as a 
tailor tria his coot. He was agreeable and diverting in 
all things, even in his complaints and passions. Whatever 
he conceived he immediately too freely expressed ; but his 
amiable lady corrected him of thia in three months after 
marriage! 

He petitioned the Q,ueen, in his droll manner, to be pei^ 
mitted the honour of being her patient 6y rig^ qf q^fes. 
These verses form a part of his address to her majesty ^— 

* A friend would trannlace, * malade de la rsine, theqQssB*s 
sick man.* I think there Is more humour lti«Q79QWbk%\M( 
majesty to be hfai phystebnxVa iiYikXv Y^ijML ^ 
consider her for a paiMoii ot VA ovnna 
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Searron, pu la crace do Dlea, 
Malada braifoa a« la reioe. 
Homma n'ayam ni feu, ni lieii, 
Mais Wen du mal et de la peine ; 
Hopnal allani et venani, 
Dea jambea d'autrui cheminaDt, 
Dea aiennea u*ayani plus Pusa^, 
SoulTrant beaucoup, dormant biea pen^ 
Et pounani faisant par courage 
Bonne mine et fort mauvais jeu. 

* Scarron. by the grace of Ood, an unworthy patient of the 
Queen ; a man without a house, though a moving horoital or 
disorders ; walking only with other people*8 len, with great 
•nflerings, but little sleep ; and yet, in soite of all. verv coura- 
geoosly showing a hearty countenance, though indeed he play* 
a losing game.' 

She smiled, granted the title, and, what was better, add- 
ed a small pension, which losing, by lampooning the minis- 
ter Mazarin, Fouquet generously granted him a morecon- 
liderable one. 

The termination of the miseries of this facetious genius 
WIS now approaching. To one of his friends, who was 
taking leaTo of him for some time, Scarroo said, ' I shall 
■ooo die ; the only regret I hare in dying is not to be ena- 
bled to leave some property to my wife, who is possessed 
of in6nite merit, and whom! have every reason imaginable 
to admire and to praise.' 

One day be was seized with so violent a fit of the hi<s 
eough, that hts friends now considered his prediction would 
■ooo be verified. When it was over, * if ever I recover,' 
cried Scarroo, * I will write a bitter satire against the hic- 
eoogh.' The satiret however, was never wriuen, for he 
died soon aAer. A little before hu death, when he oh. 
Mrved his relati'> » and domestics weeping and groanuur, 
he was not much affected, but humorously told them, * My 
diildren, you will never weep for me so much as I have 
Bade TOO laugh.' A few moments before he died, he said, 
that * be never thought it was so easy a matter to laugh at 
the approach of death.' 

The burlesque cooipoeitioos of Scarroo are now neglect- 
ed by the French. This species of writing was much in 
▼ogue till attacked by the critical Boileau, who annihilated 
■Qch puny writers as IVAssoucy and Chilot, witli their stu- 
pid aomirers. It is said he spared Scarron because his 
merit, though it appeared but at mtervals, was uncommon. 
Tet so much were buriesque verses the fashion afler Scar- 
ron's works, that the booksellers wouH not publish poems, 
but with the word ' Burlesque' in the title page. In 1689 
appeared a poem, which shocked the pious, entitled ' The 
Fusion of our Lord, in burlerjue verst$.* 

Swift, in his dolajte, appears to have been gratified by 
■och puerilities as Scarron freqtiently wrote. An ode 
which Swift calls * A Lilliputian Ode,' consisting of verses 
of three syllables, probably originated in a long epistle in 
▼erses of three syllables, which Scarron addressed to Sar- 
razin. It is pleasant, and the following lines will serve as 
aapedmen. 

EfUrt a Mr Sarraxau 

Sarrazin 
Mon voisin, 
Cher ami, 
Qu^a denU, 
Je ne voi, 
Dor.t ma Ibi 
J'ai depit 
Un petit. 
N'es.tu pas 
Barrabaa, 
Bustris, 
Phalaris, 
Ganelon, 
Le FekHi ? 

He deaoibee himeolf 

Unpauvret, 
Tree maii^rvC, 
Au col tore, 
Dont le corps 
Tout tortu. 
Tout bossu. 
8urann6, 
Decharn6, 
Estreduit, 
Jour et null, 
A souffrir 
Sans euerir 
Des to\inneni 
Vehemena. 



to reduce hioi nMo powder if he 
coocludes, 

Maia poortant 
Repentant 
Si tn viena 
£t te tieos 
SeulemenC 
Un OMiment 
Avec auua 
Mon courronx 
Fiuira, 
EtCoteia. 



The Roman Comique of our author w wefl 1 
abound* with pleasantry, with wit and character. 
* Vir^ile Travestie' it is impossible to read long : this w<e 
likewise feel in ' Cotton's Virgil traveaiied,' which hae 
notwithstanding considerable merit. Buffboaery after a 
certain time exhausts our patience. It is the chaate adtor 
cmly who ean keep the attention awmke for a Iragtb ef 
time. It is said that Scarroo intended to write a tracedr ; 
this perhaps woukl not hare been the least lacetiouB of hsa 
buriesques. 

PBTEK CORMEILLS. 

Exact Racine and Comeille^s noble flrs 
Show*d us that France had someihing to 



The great Comeille having finished hb stofiea, devot ed 
himself tu the bar ; but this was not the stage oo which hie 
abilities were to be displayed. He followed the 
of a lawyer for some time, without taste and without i 
A triflint; circumstance discovered to the worU and to 
self adifl^erent genius. A young man who was in hwre widl 
a girl of the same town, having solicited him to be hie eosa- 
panion in one of those secret visits which he paid ta Ae 
lady, it hitppened that the stranger pleased infinitehr mon 
than his introducer. The pleasure aristoc fraoi Uns ad- 
venture excited in Comeille a talent whita had hitherto 
been unknown to him, and he attempted, as if it were hf 
inspiration, dramatic poetry. On this little aiAJect, be 
wrote his comedy of Melite, in 1635. At that a w ae a t 
the French Drama was at a low ebb; the moet %vonrahle 
ideas were formed of our juvenile poet, and cju aae dy , it 
was expected, would now reach its perfection. After the 
tumult of approbation had ceased, the critics thousht that 
Melite was too simple and barren of incideal. Aafered 
by thii) criticism, our poet wrote his Clitaadre, and in that 

f>iece has scattered incidents and adventures with saeh a 
icentious profusion, that the critics say, he wrote it rather 
to expose the public taste than to accommodate himsrtf te 
it. In this piece the persons combat on the iheatjre ; ther* 
are murders and assassinations; heroinea fight; odkers 
appear in search of murderers, and women are diag oi s pd 
as men. There is matter sufficient for a romance of ten 
volumes ; * And yet (savs a French critic) nothing can be 
more cold and tiresome.' He afterwards ukdulged bis na- 
tural eeniua in various other performances; but begaa to 
display more forcibly his tragic powers in Medea. A Co- 
medy which he afterwards wrote was a verv indiffermt eem> 
posiiioo. He reeained his full lustre in the fansooa Cid, a 
tragedy, of which he preserved in his closet transiatioBsia 
all the' European languages, except the Sdavoniaa aad 
the Turkish. He pursued his poetical career with onooai- 
mon splendour in the Horaces, Cinna, and at length ia 
Polietictes ; which productions (the French critics say) 
can never be surpassed. 

At length ihe tragedy of «Partharite' appeared, aad 
proved unsuccessful. This so much disguated our veteraa 
bard, that, like Ben Jonson, he could not conceal bis 
chagrin in the preface. There the poet teila as t hat ha 
renounces the theatre for ever ! and indeed ihia ttenitf 
lasted for teveral yean. 

Disgusted by the fate of his unfortunate tiagedr, he 
directed his poetical pursuits to a different apecaea of com- 
position. He now finished his translation, in verse, of the 
« Imitation of Jesus Christ, by Thomas a Kempis.* Thif 
work, perhaps from the singularity of iu dramatic ai^or 
becoming a religions writer, was attended with aatoaish- 
ing success. Yet Fontenelle did not find in this transla- 
tion the prevailing charm of the original, which eoottsts in 
that simplicity and naivHi., which are lost in the pocap d 
versification so natural to Comeille. * Thia book, he 
continues, « the finest that ever proceeded from the hand 
of man (since the gospel does not come fr(NnaBaa)ii 
net go ao direct to the heart, and wedd MftMiM «t il 
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nehliicc*, if il bid not ■ Mlural mi Under air, to ofai^ 
■no ihat DSgliiEBCS mhiefa prmita id tha ajit gmilj 
contfibuiM.* Viduira a^iMArt taconfinn ih« ofibuoa of 
our criiK, ia mpsct u liie truiaJiiion : ' It ii reporlod 
tbit CmoiUs'i (nuliIiDnDTlha ImiiKUon oF Jnnu Chrut 
bM been pruied Ihinj-Evro tlnia { h it «■ difficult to b^ 



• The uuulaiioD which I 
atiit ty\e, precludci ill ll 
&f Trom iacnaung mj i 



I. hj.,1. 



ih* gli*r of ihe So*orti(n 

Author of ill which t miji hiic ici^uirsd by mj poetici! 
prndiKtiont.' Tha u u cici^lknl Eliii:idatian uftlK tiuih 
of Ifau pncrpl of JohiuoD which r«piicli nih(iuiu poalrj ; 
iulcC whkh iho lulhoruf ' Cilnrji' inDia not lobtia 



EI poll It mods on HI, M I* cour I'lnotloa, 



Man uiriLiJ uni inpul i 
■■ ithyK 



die reduit O'l rcilult 



iDofJev 



. Cbrii' 



cmbcllUhmi 



10 HO, ptibtiahoil t ]opg pootn on 
holy lObH, 1 moflt uphippj lubjeot 



■intplicit]' iDinicil Id the lu|taor poolkil 
ttmeorBtnohomir' 

When RicuK, 
•Gncs'uken io i: 
V kvt for poetry, it wai loid ibil 

Dunng the ipoco of aix joirt GwAaUle nfforouely kept 
hk promiio c^ not wnliOK for Ihe Lheelre. At leni^fa, 
anrpowered bjtho pomiMiDDiorhit(neDdi,iad prabibl]! 
hf hit own Lnciinilioni, h» once more direeled hii itudiot 
In th* diuia. He ncanmoneed in 16G8, and Gniibcil ia 
167$. EhirinfUiiiUDHbo wmtetenKwpiocsi.uidpub. 
tisbod 1 Tinelj of Utile rcUgioui pocnv, vrhicfai ilthDiigh 
IbeJP do ml Ulmct the ■llcolioil of pootHllj, wcro then 
nul with delifbl, uui probaU; pnTcmid '~ *'" '^ — ' 
trmtodiofl br iho food etiholici of tha diT. 

fSTlSTS^torfiinUed hiiouaor. In Ih 



lC»p«blacif 

n KoniiM tuut boon tmpfr 
i> tiltuli wo cauuH coimi ihtt of precemag 



Bxtrovc poTcrlr- It u 
ad boon tmplr rami 

. _ acnM eoiiqi that of p 

n t^ fortone which bo had acquirod. 



tbo.BppearaDce oJ^a country tradoHDan, and that he coaJd 

Csnoille wai nifliciontly la^o and fiill in bii ponca { bu 

laBi aiooi of plea^og by hit eitorior. Hii (aco bad tonw- 
llngigrootblo,bitDno1trfte,hia mouih nM inbaiiiliDae, 
kit ajoa fall of Arc, hit phjiiotiionij UtoIj, wHh atroag 
faaCUTMt wvll iduled to be trtHiniried to poaieriij on a 
■tdtl or bust. Hb pKnunciuioB waa oc* niy dittbict ; 
■adb* mdhianmtwiib Ibna, but without |i«ce. 

Ho mi aequaiated with potiu literature, oiih hUtor; 
tad Hliiiei ; but be lenorally knew iboin bed a* ther ro- 
kM to tb« MafB. For other knowlcdgo ha hid neiiher 



other knowlcdrt K 
che«eem. ifi'P 



•oMIab what he taid, and to 

Howwcf ■iuelaDclMlj'ditpoaiiion,lii 

fta ha wu no diiagnwablo cooipanion, 
ftrtiar Slid boibaiid. He wai tender, and 
■OMtptiUa of fHendihip. Hii cdhitIiu 
TOoraMa to lore, but wTer to debauchf 

itcooidnTaabr managed, for ii would i 



mothiof blur 



3/:: 



ing il : but if he wai leuible of fam. 
Wb«t Poalaaelle oboeme of Comeille^i tore of fame i 
» fnmi, ■ nhithwe find iht foliewiBg ri 



^ptdtiik 



iamtttk 
l9,UlM«iota 






A protid buiBility will Dixdecelve ; 

To be tdailitd I Hirai no netlj leacue : 
Few an my frlende, butgalD-ifwiihoui it, 
Mj bold ambhion, dcnliui* of pttr, 
Bcominllll'tobeglbditoteifniin place t 
Onlht r^rnage my tcanlciallilnlH, 
While each N rne u caiuure or u ptiiao 
And itatre, untWedby Inferior an^ 
I uaicb ibe ipplauH that nubet rrom Ih' 
ConUM br Miril nlll to win the crown, 



continually they are peal men. Bui in drawiai tb* cba 
racter of an hero he liiawi hii.own. All bii haroM ai 
only M many Comtilloa in difteienl lituatioiu. 

thomai Corneille altempled Ihe lame caretr tl hiibn 

eicilada compariKO which could not bo fat'ouvbla to hia 



rioBiiie Id Pierre pour 



Ictiov coiiBista of tboao frigid inteUacta inc 
'lawiiiv evpannon fo neceKtary 10 feol (hi 
>n Hluch only addreraei itieirio th< _ . 

iriien who hating proved unniceatirul in ihi 






I perceliiag Ihat hs could i 
^al, HoniBr, l>B employed 
laiing hia works. In lh< 



iml to be guided by the rule* 
ol ir, unieai we aiao leci uie eeiiariei of thaiyiiror, b1« 

palpable end lean ambiguout chancier if a Iiuk iM|;)it^ 
lion. Cold nunda,«eT UaunilLUA •Rtn'lbTtWMHna.A 
thannlTM, an neifiMa <f ^aokaBB^ kb&wA. vmxi\ 



CtTKIOSITIES OF 



like UoBHr'i per. 

milbliitni; brei .. 



imiiR)«ion 1 Itw nr»( of Uhh w\\ 

■ouiiicaiiuu uf bimrd, ham' Iheir 
Iha akm, awl iheir ka on the ta 
biiia iu jroji hnrt, ud ing juu iJi 

wuh Uwi ctitbuiiuu, which ibcj an ihomsFlmi poafuc i 

Suuli i> the chuacwr oTa purl in ■ fwl^mf oji .'— TI,.- 

tuneful ncs have niaoj corpDraiB bodiFm oT mschaaicE . 

Poniipool iDtnlaciHnn, inlajEn, bumidicn, (ilden u<! 

Mm at U>te aie gomiilinei dsgiulsd in tuning or^r 
(he wiirki oT the anii-poaticat, hjr iDErliD; nith fzott n,]. 
' 'wjudgmentH CDncemingpoeiry andpo«u.^ 



' TET7 uupulical Daiun 

ban JiMrph ScaJigt 
iba iiudj orp4»FErj, hi 



ocnonl Mtemtt 



he calU ' the peno 
S, bg laji, ' IdiIk S 

Dan whu waa a poai, ur wmcica la 
II hi) heart itai pi^td ap oiik hk 
arj )ni«. Tbi poelicit MlhiMiaBk 
nien, that Ihcy hate HtHlUai m 



ttr»iaiid falfO judEiDentH 
Lockii hu nprcuca a n 



.f p«I>; 



. ._. . _ . B« hv fortHwl of pnetrj aw h"n . 

■KTrlcoToiHiar Blackniore'i rpici! andbmidH he wi 
IniBfblf a ivKiat unhajipr pvel ! Seldvnia ichuUr flf pruftwi 

m rtdhMiloui kr a Iwd la prinr reran i he mav make them 

hia band-siring or plava vilb a ruih lo please bipiHir, u 
ii mil enouiih ; but if'he ihould (o into Fleal-ilieel, aad 
ail upifn aitaU and twiil a baiHl-airinje, or plav with a rush, 
then all Ihr btiys in the timl would 7au|th ai him.'— As ir 
*th?tuUiine and Ehe beauEiAil are to bo cimuaFed to the 
twirUnc nf a hand-BTrin}! or placing wiili a nisnl— A poc-t, 

poets. So t>ersuaded wi 



^ wh^E ihrjr sralk, sad 
to bile their uili in apparent afonie*, ihn- mep* an 
measured and >lo», and the^ look ai if the; wer* leflael- 
injl on aofnething of consequence, aflhoufh Iher air tmlw 
IbinlLin;, as the pliraie nini, of oolhing ]' He wbc m A 
in the same eleif an! elmn roennnieraTe other delrciL I 
tbed the aboredFeciipLHia oT 




of philoaoph^ 

Lonfuerue had profomid erudition ; but he decided c 
poerr^ in the samemannera* those Iramednren, Kofhin, 
to slroae^jcharaelsriAeisuchJiterarr me 

- mere are two boiJit da ifepncr^which I 
ikHuttr. The Gnl is Atiqvlata Honr 
where he h«I eilracled everr ihini relaii 
and cuXorni oflheGrreks; the oMior u 
btfia per Z^ipor^n 



intaMifed to eel ihroufh hu Conlii a ■fornir ■frbml T- 
Thuimenof — - — -■— ' 1-.— -i -i^ 



m uf (oj(e .' Thf 
r and Virgil ai the blinil travel I 
ereLy to |ret lo ihefnd of f 
It was obeerTed at the death of Lonf^vrue Uial m his im- 
faense lihrarj not a volume of poetry wss to be found. He 
bad formerly read poetrr, for indeed be bad read every 
thing. Raciee tella us, that when young he piid him a 



«d then all wiih the > 



noflable 



nnlempt of (he poetical 
I nothing. HeHen- 
lo.— ' As for that MU- 



ad a little ehariiaUe Inward 

Mn, (>aidhe)he huamusu . 

poetical podanl alter all, was ulted who was th< 
poci, Honrror VirjilT hehonealty answered, 'l 

But ii is monifriDi [n find aniniE the ma-pan 
melt ilienielvL-ii 1 Malherbe. the firtt poet in f 

used to say, IhnI ^ a good poei was not more usel 
- - tkllfid player of. 



preasioa ; that great pride of the painleT'e art. 

Thus diOerenl are the senlimenla of the int*1UgeM aai 
ihe uninlelUgenl on the same lubjecl. A Canacei «>• 
braced a kudred genius lor what a Lc Clen v a 8dto 
would have ridiculed. 

Poets, I confesi, lrR)iKotly indulie rmriM, wUA, 
ihoueh they oEfer no charms 10 their frieadr, are ino deTB 
cious to forego. In ihe ideal world, peopled wiih all iU 
fairjmhabilaHta, and ever open to thrir contenplatiitt, 
they Iravrl with an unwearied fool. Crebilion, tbe eel» 
bnted Irafic poei, wai enamoured of aohlude, that ha 
mighl there iodulie, wiihoul inTerrnpiian, in ibow fina 
toniancee with which his ima^inalii>n teemed. One day 
when be was in a deep r'-vi^rie, a friend entered haitdj: 
* Don't dialurh me,' cried [he poer, ■ I am rnjr^ing a dih 
mem uf happiness ^ 1 am ROing to hang a villun of a vii^ 



wiih cC!tiT 


e lebnur. When a piwm' was rfiown to him 


Among.1 the .nLi.p«iical may be p1ac«i the f.Iberrf 


which had 




the great monarch of Pcuasia. George th' 8eco«l waa 


if it would 


nwer Ihe price of bread T" In these io'.lucea 




he maliHoi 




n««.IT.>rIbe prince 10 read veraes ; aod whea be wu 


arts. B. 




deiirousof sii>(ly,OTor ihecwvertstion of lilemry lasi. 


heart, culd 




be was obliged To do it secieTly. Every poec waa uifiaai 


hit poetry 


™, 


lo his maiestv. One day, harini obaetved aocna Iom 






wHiien on one ofihe doo^ of Ihe palace, he asked ■ nw. 


Le Cle 


c waa a scholar not entirely unworthy (o be 


tier their significaiion. They wit eiplainerftohiBi ;th» 


ruikcdamc 


iQgal tbe Lockes, the SeUens, and the Loofue- 


were latin venes compoH-d by Wachler, a mu of lauan. 
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bvd, who came warm with the hope of receiving a reward 
for his ingenujt J. He was astonished however to hear the 
king, in a violent passion, accost him, * I order you imme^ 
diairly to quit this ciiy and my kingdom.' Wachler took 
refuge ia Hanover. As Uitle indeed was this anii-poetical 
monarch a friend to philosophers. Two or throe such kings 
might perhaps renovate the ancient barbarism ol Europe. 
Barraiier. the celebrated child, was presented to his ma- 
jesty of Prussia as a pro^^edy of erudition : the king, to 
mortify our ingenious youib, coldly asked him, * if he knew 
the law ?' The learned hoy wus const ruined to acknowl- 
edge that he knew niHhing oflaw.' * Go.' was the rt^ply 
of this AugustU!<, * Go, and study il before you give your- 
•elf out as a scholar.' Pttor Barralinr renounces for this 
pursuit his other studies, and perserved with such ardour, 
that he became an excellent lawyer at the end of tifitien 
months ; but his exertions cost liini at the same lime his 
life! 

Every monarch, however, has not proved so destitute of 
poetic sensibility as this Prussian. FVancis I gave repeat- 
ed marks of his attachment to the favourites of the muses, 
by composing several ocra!>ional sonnets, which are drJi- 
cated to their eulogy. Andrelin, a French poet, enjoyed 
the happy fate of Oppian, to whom the emperor Caracalla 
counted as many pieces of gold as there were verses in 
one of his poems ; and with great propriety they have 
be49n called * golden verses.' Aiidrelin .vhen he rf^rited 
bis poem on the conquest of Nault^s before Charles VUI, 
received a sack of silver coin, which with di/ficuliy he car- 
ried home. Charles IX, says Brantome, lovecf verses, 
and recompensed poets, not indeed immediately, but 

Sadually, that they might always i>e stimulated to excel, 
e used to say that pools resembled race horses, that 
must be fed but not fattened, for then they were good for 
nothing. Marut was so much esteeme<i by kings, that 
he was called the poet of princes, and the prince of 
poets. 

In the early state of poetrv what honours were paid to 
its ▼otaries ! Ronsard, the French Chaucer, was the first 
who carried away the prize at the Floral games. This 
meed of poetic honour was an eglantine composed of silver. 
The reward did not apf>ear equal to the merit of the work 
and the reputation of the poet ; and on this occasion the 
city of Toulouse had a Minerva of solid silver struck, of 
oooaiderable value. This image wait sent to Ronsard, ac- 
eooipanied by a decree, in which he was declared, by way 
ol* eminence, * The French poet.' 

It is a mriouB anecdote to add, that when, at a later 
pcriodi a similar Minerva was adjudged to Mayn.ird for 
llii Terses, the Capitouls of Toulouse, who were the eze- 
cotora of the Floral gif^, to their shame, out of covet- 
gUB ie n, never obeyed the decision of the poetical judges. 
Ttts circumstance is noticed bv Maynard in an epigram, 
which bears this title : On a Minerva of sUveTf promUed 

Mtf WttgVKHt 

The anecdote of Margaret of Scotland (wife of the 
Dauphin (if France,) and Alain the |)oet, is, perhaps, gene- 
raOy known. Who is not charmed with that fine expres- 
sion of her poetical sensibility? The person of Alain 
was repulsive, but bis poetry had attracted her affections. 
Paaeinf through one of the halls of the palace,, she saw him 
aleeping* on a bench; she approached and kissed him. 
Some of her attendants could not conceal their astonish- 
ment that she should press with her lips those of a man so 
fnghtfaUy ugly. The amiable princess answered, smiling, 
* I did not kiss the man, but the mouth which has uttered 
•o many iine thincs.' 

The great Co|}>ert paid a pretty complimeRt to Boileau 
9ad Raeine. This minister, at His villa, was enjoying the 
^so n re rsn tioo of our two poets, when the arrival of a pre- 
late was announced : turning quickly to the servant, he 
^ lid. *Let him be shown every thing except mvself!' 
To auch attentions from this great mimster, iBoileau al- 
'w in these verses : 

— ^Plm d*im grand, m'aima jusques ft la tendresse ; 
Sma Tue i 'Colbert inspirolt TaUegresse. 

Sereral pious persons have considered it as highly merit- 
' to abstain from ihe reading of poetry ! A good father, 
jLa his account of tho last hours of Madame Racine, the 
^vdr of the celebrated tragic poet, pays high compliments 
^4> aer reiiiious dispwition, which, he says, was so aus^ 
^«re, that she would not allow herself to read poetry, as 
^be eoDsidered it to be a dangerous pleasinre: and he 
^kigWy couimaada her fiur never haTing read the tragedies 



of her husband ! Arnauld, though so intimately connected 
with Racine for many years, had not read his composi- 
tions. When, at length, he waa persuaded to read Phas* 
dra, he declared himself to be delighted, but complained 
I that the poet had set a dangerous example, in making 
the manly Hypoliiiis dwindle lu an effeminate lover. Ar 
I a critic, Arnauld was ri^^iit ; but Racine hAd his nation td 
' please. Sui-h persons enierlaiii nutiohs of poetry similar 
' to that of an ancient father, who calls poetry the wine of 
j Satan ; or to that of the reliieinus and austere Nicole, who 
was s(» ably answen'd by Racine : he said, that dramatks 
poets \M>r<- public poisonors, not of bodies, but of souls. 

Poeu, il IS acknowledged, have foibles peculiar to them- 
selveii. They suinetinivs act in the daily commerce of 
life, ns if every one was concerned in the success of their 
produriions. Poeis are too frequently mert'ly poeta. Se* 
grnishas reconied that the following maxim ot RochefoiH 
cuuli v\-as ocoa*!ion»'d by reHcciing on the characters of 
Boileau and Racine. * It displays,' he writes. * a great 
poverty of mind to have only one kind of genius.' On this 
Se^rais ob^ervf;!, and S<>grais knew them intimately, that 
their conversation only turiit^d on poetry ; take them from 
that, and ihey knew noUiing. It was thus with one Du 
Perrier, a $L'y(\d poet, but very poor. When he was intro- 
duced lu PclJMson, who wished to be serviceable to him^ 
the miniiiter said, * In what can he be employed? He is 
onlv ocxMipied by his v« rses.' 

All tlieso complaints nre not unfounded ; yet, perhaps, 
it is unjust to expectt from an excelling artist all the pet^ 
accompiis'hments i>f frivolous persons, who bare studied 
no art but that of practising on the weaknesses of tfa«ir 
friends. The enthusiastic votary, who devotes his days 
and ni{;hts to meditations on his favourite art, will rarely 
be found that despicable thing, a mere man of the world. 
Du Bos has justly observed, that men of genius, hom for 
a particular profession, appear inferior to others when they 
a])ply themselves to oiher occupations. That distraciioa 
whitth arises from their continued attention to their ideas 
renders them awkward in their manners. 8ucb defects 
are a proof of tho activity of genius. 

It is a common foible with poets to read their rerses Xn 
friends. Segrais has ingeniously observed, to use his o«m 
words, * When young 1 u^ed to please myself in reciting 
mv verses indifferently to all persons ; but I perceived 
when Scarron, who was my intimate friend, used to take 
his portfolio and read hii verses to me, although they were 
good, I frequently became weary. I then reflected, that 
those to whom 1 read mine, and who, for the greater part, 
had no taste for poetry, must experience the same disa- 
greeable sensation. I resolved tor the future to read my 
verses onlv to those who entreated me, and to read but a 
few at a time. We flatter ourselves too much ; we con- 
clude that what pleases us must please others. We will 
have persons indulgent to us, and frequently we will have 
no indulgence for those who are in want of it.' An excel- 
lent hint for young poets, and for those old ones who carry 
odes and elegies in their pockets, to inflict the pains of the 
torture on their friends. 

The affection which a poet feds for his rerses hns been 
frequently extravagant. Bayle, ridiculing that parental 
tenderness which writers evince for their poetical compo- 
sitions, tells us, that many have written epitaphs on friends 
whom they believed on report to have died, could nofdetefw 
mine to keep them in their closet, but suffered them to 
appear in the lifetime of those very friends whose death 
they celebrated. In another place he says, that such is 
their infatuation for their productions, that they prefer 
giving to the public their panegyrics of persons whom aA 
terwards they satirised, rather than suppress the verses 
which contain those panegyrics. We nave ilrany exam- 
ples of this in the poems,'and even in the epistolary cones- 
pondence of modem writers. It is customary with most 
authors, when they quarrel with a person sifter the first 
edition pf their work, to cancel his eulogies in the next. 
But poets and letter-writers freouently do not do this \ be- 
cause they are so charmed witn the happy turn of their 
expressions, and other elegancies of composition, that they 
prefer the praise which they may acquire for their style X» 
the censure which may follow from their inconsistency. 

After having given a hint to yoimg poets, I shall offer 
one to vfierana. It is a common defect with them that 
they do not know when to quit the muses in their advanced 
age. Bayle says, * Poets and orators should be mindful 
to retire from their occupations, which so Y«Qa^Qau^:) xm- 
quire the fire of immfn\iifwiHv\ ^eiiVk. YaXnofiL Mda ^aasMSib>i» 
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In mmati tad jlnfliuf ijllablia gnvo nU, 
Thejr rUQ on pcnu, in i cmflii( tsIp, 
&BU 10 ibo drui uid uuHiiu^ M (hi bnln : 
■tnia DiK the lu iluU uropfHon of iJulr Hpa*, 
And riiTme wita alJ Ui* n^ cf lD|ia(aqc«. 

IIMpnitelil* b* bad WTClMrfaT in hia rn wban b> wnto 
tut. Tbi isUru bud Idlorijr KribblHrnueh ujiffanal 
tnt ; ud Pgpa bad btaij pna bii odbuob, b* labicb Ih 
iBMbfriHWpl 

IlsKill wmewba ifad pnar* dnou tbair flihuittad 
Ulntiiodint ynu, u did Wallir ; and Miluo in hk 
■Bsnd (pie. SuBli pomai, obaama Toluitg, an !>«• 
^iHlJr nlilM ■MndjMnu,-' ud And ihaj are, for 
■o <■■■ UudiM tbcm. From 1 nl » tfid wbu cu bo 
upociod but iMipid biiila} ConeiUa laid CbcTnui 
HToral fttn bdbn fail doaib, tbal ba bad Ulm loan oT 
■bo Ibgatn, for h* bad loil bii poaiical powon wiiJi hia 
tHIh. 
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Cbloo oT Pout, iflai all ttia rapinna, wai a plump bar- 
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■akaa fiiiai Iba lUad, oihieb to iba bi»M (jri nunt ban 
■II ban aiiniHlj Bjitniaia. CollaUt,a Fram^hbanl, 
manMdttirMofUi aarrum. Bii IM ladj «aa all«i 
tabilU Omulim. AaluBed oTancb iKaial alliaK»a,ba 
aUaopMd IS panuada ibe world that ba had marrisif iba 
toadimoac; and fat Ihia popoaa niWAed nnaa in bar 
aana. Whoa ba diad, ibo nin oTCItudiBa baeano aud. 
doalf drj. 3ba indaed pabbibEd bar ■ Adiaui to tba 
Mu«rbiititiraa aooo di*e«ar«l Ibat all tha nnea of 
Ibia lady, bdadinf her • Adiau,' Kara Uia csmpgaitiona 
oThrr huaboBd, 
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(onri and Charielaa. Tl« RomaiKa oT ' TU QoMw 
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MAnheBieo! ' "" 

Pae(a chan^ (hoir opmknu of Ihoir own pradiictioE 

WDodcrfuUT aldifforonl peiwd* ot hit. Baron Hallor wi 

ki hii jroulb wannl; allacbad 10 poetic componuoiu Hi 

Ibnofh iho flaiou. He waa lo rodDiiat 
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MaSkirlo (he qiMon. She, diaiombliu,, ».« -■ 

tiBirbob«d(hefDu(7 'Yea, madam,' nplied our lame ' oMllii the Araba ■ 
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\f martm who arc alwaji repraionted 
wt which occaaioiMd (hair aiiffiirin|i.' 



Roaaaoa laa boaa el^aatlr difiMd 1 
ntioi lod Lon. Men at lawiu b 
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tbal be baa amr ut^j fa. 
lboreaa«i.|ln.i«« 
an merdiaM bariat ki^ 

.. Ilia own RiuBtr7 wbi* Iba 

Erophet waa piibbihing hia Koran. The BHTchaM, aaioH 
li olher richei, had a irtaiuro of ronaiwci nBeeniiH 
tha Por««i heroea. Th«e ha relalod lo fab d*h|lmS 
counlrjinen, who eonaidemJ them to be oo nceOan, Aal 
,„ . the legend) oTtbeKoTmnwereiMKlKIiid, and thaT^aiatf 
„,h^ loWthepmph=lthM.).»'Pa™aiiT.l.,'wo«ao«wi 
■»P« , AlaiToed, he nnnodiaiely had a naiuiioa thm Ibi 
hand. Tan fan ' "8"' , Oabnel, dntarnii (ben inpioni aad pt i ai ti ii ^ 
(boaanrrpoan I '""'•^ lo God and Maboaiei. Thia checbaif iltifr car- 
a. roKT ; ■»< til "MO balienra violded qi the rn^fta da. 
oT Iba law, ban I !|^' '^ P^''^ Bouon tat tba mipiditT of ratiniaa aaea. 
od. or Ihii kind ' ■) <^"' 'omaDcet may be (aid lo ban ooHmd iba Ka. 
1 DODO more poii- I ™ ""if; Cor they ban apread ialo rami urtiieb iba 
a caned [or lam- 1 Koran eoold Doier penelnle. Enn to ihii itay Ci4Mal 
li acmw Ihe Deaert, atw • AnbiBi 
Mening lo Iheir lalea whh iMb atU^ 
tcMally to forjei ihe fatipie andhti^ 
■-— ' befon they wen mtiraly •(«• 
i> joutney (o Pahayra :— ' At 
rciedrinkiDg coSoo, wh^rea* 
the rett by relaiiu a piaee of 
, — ui. .f^jm, u, i,oie or War, or with a> ailam 

Mr Rllii bat rinn ui ■ Speeimena of Iha Bnly Em- 
liab Moirkal RamaDcea.' and RiiaoD and W*bn- ham 
pfiDled two collectiau of iham nlire, nbad by (ba paad- 
cal aKiiqniTT. L-araed ioquirera ban ttaod lb* aafaa 

ornimanaeBctidiKor*'^--— ~- ik_ a e-J£I 

aaoad fcrthiban 
Tl* anrioa nad 
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Nurthern AuUqniiies/ a voltimo in quarto ; whcru he will 
find eiuavu frum * the Book of HeruM* aiid * lh« Nibel- 
ungen Lay,' with many other metrical tales from the old 
German, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic languages. In 
the East, Arabian fancy bent her Iris of many-suftened 
hues, over a delightful land of fiction ,* while the Welsh, 
in their emigration to Britany, are believed to Ifave brought 
with them their national fables. That subsequent race of 
minstrels known by the name QiTrwbadoun in the South 
of France, composed their erotic or sentimental poems ; 
and these romancers called 7Vowt)eurs, or finders in the 
North of Frauice, culled and compiled their domestic tales 
or FabUaauB^ Diti, CmUy or Lai. Millot, Sainte Palaye, 
and Le GrajDd, have preserved, in their ' Histories of the 
Troubadours,' their literary compositions. They were a 
■ronaantic race of ambulatory poets ; military and religious 
subjects their favourite themes ; yet buld and satirical on 
urtnces, and even on priests : severe moralisers, though 
ubertiaes in their verse ; so refiued and chaste in their 
manners, that few husbands were alarmed at the enthusi- 
astic language they addresst^d tB their wives. The most 
romantic incidents are told of their loves. But love and its 
IpvMver pastfion were clearly disiinfuished from each other 
ill their singular intercourse with their ' Dames.' The 
object of their mind was separated from the object of their 
seaises; the virtuous lady to whom they vowed their hearts 
was in their language styled * la dame de usperudeM* a 
very distinct being from their other mistress 1 Such was 
th«'Platonic chimera that charmed in the age of chivalry ; 
the Laura of Petrarch might have been no other than 
* the lady of his thoughts.' 

From 'such, productions in their improved state poets of 
all nations have drawn their richest inventions. The agree- 
able wtldness of that fancy which characierisfed the East- 
om nations was often caught by the crusaders. When 
I hey returned home, they mingled in their own the cus- 
Inmsofeach country. The Saracens, being of another 
religioa, brave, desperate, and fighting for their father- 
land, were enlargefi to their (ears, under the tremendous 
form of Pa^nim Giants, while the reader df that day foU 
Wtwed wiih trembling sympathy the Red-cro$a Knight, 
Thus ficiiou embellished religion, and religion invigorated 
6etioD ; and such incidents have enlivened the cantos of 
Ariosto, and adorned the epic of Tatiso. Spenser is the 
child or their creation ; and it is certun that we are in- 
dtfbted to them for some of the bold and strong touches of 
Milton. Our great poet marks his afTectton for * these 
lofiy Fables and Romances, among which his jroung feet 
wandvred.' Colliiis was bewilderra among their magical 
seductions ; and Dr John«on was enthusiastically delighted 
by the old Spanish folio romance of * Felizmarte of^Hir^ 
caBMf' and suiilar works. The most ancient romances 
were origiiially composed in verse before they were cod- 
TMtad into prose : no wonder that the lacerated members 
of the poet nave been cherished by the sympathy of poeti- 
cal- souls. Don Q,utxote's was a very agreeable insanity. 

The most voluminous of these anaent Romances is Le 
Romaa de Pereeforest. I have seen an edition in six 
•mall folio volumes, and its author lias been called the 
FrfBch Homer by the writers of his age. Tn the ebss of 
romaaces of chivalry we have several translations in the 
blaek4etter. These bonks are very rare, and their price 
is as roluminoot. It is extraordinary that these writers 
were to mieoDscious of their future fame, that not one of 
their aaroei has travelled down to us. There were eager 
readere in their days, but not a solitary bibliographer ! AH 
these romances now re<)uire some indulgence for their pro- 
lixity, and their Platonic amours,— but tney have not been 
s m p a sse d in the wikJness of their inventions, the ingenuity 
rf their incidents, the simplicity of their style, aira their 
eeriotts Manners. Many a Homer lies hid among them ; 
but a eelebrate«i Italian critic suggested to me that many 
of the GhUes of Homer are only disguised and degraded in 
the rsminires of diivalry. Those who vilify them as only 
barbarous imitations of classical fancy, condemn them as 
eome doGotluo architecture, as mere corruptions of a purer 
acyle: aoeb orities form their decisicm by preconceived no- 
tioM ; Ihey are but indilTerent philosophers, and to us seem 
to be deficieot in magnitude. 

Am a apccimen I select two romantic adventures ^— 

The tide of the extensive romance of Pereeforest is, 
*Thenoit elefant, delicious, mellifluous, and delightful 
«f Peredbreet, King of Great Britain, &e.* The 
Mini Ml edilkn b tbat of IMS. The writers of 
GMkie IriilM, bit they ahoold be eoandirad tt nere 



triflers pretended to an alleguncai meanins coocealed tin- 
der the texture of their Ubie. From the following advea* 
lure we learn the power of beauty in making imtUqfs ap- 
pear as yeaUrdayl Alexander the great, in search of 
Pereeforest, parts with bis knights iu au enchanted wood| 
and each vows they will n<H remain longer than one night 
in one place. Alexander, accompanied by a page, arrives 
at Sebilla's castle, who b a sorceress, lie is taken by 
her witcheries and beauty, and the page, by the lady's 
maid, falls into the same mistake as his master, who thinks 
he is there only one night. They enter the castle with 
deep wounds, and issue perfectly recovered. I transcribe 
the latter part as a specunen of the manner. When thej 
were once out of the castle, the king said, * Truly, Ploridaa, 
I Itnow not how it has beeir with me ; but certainly Sebilla 
is a very honourable lady, and very beautiful, and very 
charming in conversation. Sire, (said Floridas,) it js 
true; but one thing surprises me: — huw is it that our 
wounds have healed in one aight ? I thousht at least ten 
or fifteen days were necessarv. Truly, said the king, that 
is astonishing ! Now king Alexandf r met Gadiffer, king 
of Scotland, and the valiant knight Le Tors. Well, said 
the king, have ye news of the king of England ? Tea 
days we have hunted him, and cannot find him out. How, 
said Alexander, did we nut separate yuterday frum each 
other? In God's name, said Gadiffor, what meaas your 
majcstv? It is /en day»! Have a care what you say, 
cried the king. Sire, replied Gadiffer, it is so ; ask Le 
Tors. On my honour, said Le Tors, the king of Scotland 
speaks truth. Then, said the king, some of as ate ei^ 
chanted. Floridas, didst ihou not think we separated ye^ 
ttrday? Truly, truly, your majesty, I thought so! But 
when I saw our wouiids healed in one mght, I had some 
suspicion that we were endumted* 

In the old romance of Meiu^iiua, this lovely fairy, though 
to the workl unknown as such, enamoured of Count Ray- 
OKMid, marries him, but first extorts a solemn promise that 
be will never disturb her on Saturdays. On those days 
the inferior parts of her body is metamorphosed to that of 
a mermaid, as a punishment for a former error. Agitated 
by the malicious msinuations of a friend, his curioniy and 
his iealotisy one day conduct him to the spot she retired te 
at tAose times. It was a darkened passage in the dungeon 
of the fortress. His hand gropes its way till it feels an 
iron gate oppose it ; nor can he discover a single chink, 
but at lengUi perceives by his touch a loose nail ; he places 
his sword in its head and screws it out. Througn this 
hole he sees Melusina in the horrid form she is compelled 
to assume.. Thai tender mistress, transformed into a 
monster bathmc in a fount, flashing the spray of the water 
from a scaly tail! He repents of his fatal curiosity : she 
reproaches him, and their mutual happiness is for ever 
lost! The moral design of the tale evidently warns the 
lover to revere a WomtaCt SterHl 

Such are the works which were the favourite imnse' 
ments of our English court, and which doubtless had a due 
efiect in refining the manners of the age, in diflining that 
splendid military genius, and that teiMer devotion to the 
fair sex which danle us in the reign of Edward III, and 
through that enchanting labyrinth of History oonstrueted 
by the gallant Froissart. In one of the revenue rolls of 
Henry III, there is an entrv of * Silver clasps tad studs 
for his majesty's grtat book qf RomanetB,* Dr Moore 
observes that the enthusiastic admiration of diiva/ry which 
Edward III manifested during the whole eooree of his 
reign was probably in some measure owiiw to his having 
studied the datped book in his great-grandfather's library. 

The Italian romances of the fourteenth ceatuiy wers 
spread abroad in great numbers. They formed the polite 
literature of the day. But if it is not permitted to authors 
freely to express their ideas, sad give full play to the ima- 
gination, these works must never be placed in the study 
of the riiid moralist. They, indeed pushed their indeli- 
cacy to the verge of groesness, and seemed rather to seek 
than to avoid scenes, which a modem would Uusb to de- 
scribe. They, to employ the expression of one of their 
outhors, were not ashamed to name what God had created. 
Ginthio, Bandelk>, and others, but chiefly Beccaodo, ren- 
dered hbertinism agreeable by the fascinating charms ol a 
polished style and a luxuriant imaeinatioo. 

This, however, must not be admitted as an apology lor 
immoral works ; ior poison is not the less poison even when 
delicious. Such works were, and still eQllvti»»a^A'^^^^^% 
lavourites of a natami «u«5na\>ard K^it Wn% wtiBA\&>Nn^pR% 
amaura. THejp ixa siiVi cutvcraa'ta ^\m^c f^w«a^vii^«K% 
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not (MrnmoiuoiM in their pric« for what they cmil an un- 
caalrated copy.* There are many Italian*, not literary 
men, who are in posieasiaa of an ample btuary of thete 
old norelists. 

If we paM over the moral irregularities of these ro- 
mances, we may discover a rich vein of invention, which 
only requires to be released from that rubbish which dis- 
figures It, to become of an invaluaMe price. The Deeor 
monmett the Hecatommiti, and the Noveliaa of these wri- 
ten, translated into £nglish, made no inconsiderable figure 
in the little library of our Shakspeare. Chaucer had been 
a notorious imitator and lover of them. His * Knight's 
Tale' is little more than a paraphrase of* Boccaccio's Te» 
seoide.' Fontaine has caught all their charms with all 
their licentiousness. From such works, these great poets, 
and many of their contemporaries^ freouently borrowed 
their plots ; not uncommonly kindled at their fiamo the ar- 
dour of their genius ; but bending too submis«ivdy to the 
taste of their age, in extracting the ore they have not puri- 
fied il of the alloy. The origin of these tales must be 
traced to the inventions of the Trouveurs, who doubtless 
often adopted them from various nations. Of these tales, 
Le Grarid has printed a curious collection ; and of the 
writers Mr Ellis observes, in his pre&ce to * Way^s Fab- 
haux,' that the authors of the ' Cento Novelle Anliche,' 
Boccaccio, Bandello. Chaucer, Gower,— ^n short, the 
writers of all Europe, have probably made use of the inven- 
tions of the elder fablers. They have borrowed their 
general outlines, which they have filled op wiih colours 
of their own, and have exercised their ingenuity in varying 
tho drapery, in combining the groups, and in forming them 
into more regular and animated pictures. 

We now turn to the Fn^nch romances of the last century, 
called heroic, from the circumstance of their authors adopt- 
ing the name of sume hero. The manners are the mo- 
dem-antique ; and the characters are of a sort of beings 
made out of the old epical, the Arcadian pastoral, and the 
Parisian sentimentality and atTeciation of the dayn of Voi- 
ture. The Astrea of D'Urfe greatly contributed to their 
perfection. As this work i^ founded on several curious 
circumstances, it shall be the subject of the following arti- 
cle ; for it may be conskiered as a literal^ curiosity. ' The 
A«trea was followed by the illustrious Bassa, Artarocne, 
or the Great Cyrus, Clelia, &c, which, though not adapted 
to the present age, once gave celebrity to their authors ; 
and the Great Cyrus, in ten volumes, passed through five 
or six editions. Their style, as well as that of the Astrea, is 
diffuse and languid ; yet Zaide, and the Princess of Cleves, 
are master-pieces of the kind. Such works formed the 
first studies of Rousseau, who, with his father, would sit 
up all night, till warned by the chirping of the swalbws 
how foolishly they had spent it ! Some incidents in his 
Nouvelle Heloise have been retraced to these sources ; and 
they certainly entered greatly into the formation of his 
characters. 

Such romances at length ware regarded as pernicious to 
good sense, taste, and literature. It was in this light they 
were considered by BoUeau, after he had indulged in tliem 
m his youth. 

A celebrated Jesuit pronounced an oration against these 
works. The rhetorician exagcerates, and hurls his thun- 
ders on flowers. He entreats the magistrates not to suffer 
foreign romances to be scattered amongst the people, but 
to lay on them heavy penalties as on prohibited goods ; 
and represents this prevailing taste as being more pesti- 
lential than the plague itseiC He has drawn a striking 
picture of a family devote<i to romance reading ; he there 
describes women occupied dav and night with their pe- 
rusal ; children just escaped from the lap of their nurse 
grasping in their little hands the fairy tales ; and a country 
aquve seated in an old arm-chair, reading to his family the 
BM>st wonderful passages of the ancient works of chivalry. 
These romances went out of fashion with our square- 
codted hats ; they had exhausted the patience of the public, 
and firore them sprung Novels. They attempted to allure 
attention by this inviting title, and reducing their works 
from ten to two volumes. The name of romance, includ- 
ing imapnarv heroes and extravagant passions, dingueted ; 
and they sunstituted scenes of domestic life, and touched 
our common feelings by pictures of real nature. Heroes 

♦ Cinthlo^s Novels, in two very thick volumes 12mo, are 
commonly sold at the price of five or six guineas. Bandello 
is equally hi^ ; and even in Pope*s time h appears by the 
cow as poo d a ocs of Laily Pomfret, that a co|»y sohl st flfteen 



were not now taken from the throne : they were 
even sought after amongst tha lowest ranks of the people. 
Scarron seems to allude sarcastically to this d^radalioB 
of the heroes of Fiction : for in hinting at a new coBic 
history he had projected, he tells us that he gave it ap i 
denly, because he had * heard that his hero had just ' 
hanged at Mans.' 

Novels, as they were long tiiamr/aetervd, form a Ufamy 
of illiterate authors for illiterate readers ; but as llwy are 
crtaUd by genius, are precious to the phik>sopher. Thi^ 
paint the character of an individual or the manner* of the 
age niore perfectly than any other species of compoaitioo: 
it is in novels we observe as it were pas&ing under our own 
eyes the refined frivolity of the Frendi ; the gkMMDy aad 
disordered sensibility of the German; and the pel ly in- 
trigues of the modern Italian in soma Venetian Novels. 
We have shown tlie worki that we possess wntera of the 
first order in thU delightful province of Fiction and of 
Truth ; for every Fiction invented naturally must be tnie. 
After the abundant invective poured on this dasa of books, 
it is time to settle for ever tne controversy, by aastrrtin^ 
that these works of fiction are among the most inatniciive 
of every polished nation, and must contain all the useful 
truths of human life, if composed with genius. They are 
pictures of the passions, useful to our youth to contenaplate. 
That acute philosopher, Adam Smith, has given an opinie* 
most favourable to Novels. * The poets and romance 
writers who best paint the refinements and delicmciea «f 
love and friendship, and of all other private and donestic 
affections, Racine and Voltaire, Richardson, Manvanx, 
and Riccuboni, are in this case much better inacniciore 
than Zono, Chrysippus, or Epictetus.' 

The history of romances has been recently given by Bftr 
DunUtp, with many pleasing details ; but this work should 
be accompsnied by the learned Lenglet du FresnoVs Bi- 
liothcque des Romans, published under the name of M. le 
C. Gordon de Percel; which will be found useful for ■»- 
mediate reference for titles, dales, and a copious catalogue 
of romances and novels to the year 1784. 

THE ASTREA. 

I bring the Astrea forwards to point oat the n 
manner by which a fine imagination can veil tha 
incidents of lifft, and turn whatever it touches info goM. 

Honnr^ D'Urle was the descendant of an illustrious &> 
mily. His brother Anne married Diana of Chateainno- 
raud, the wealthy heiress of another great ho4»e. After a 
marriage of no less duration than twenty-two yeaka, tha* 
union was broken by the desire of Anne himself, for a 
cause which the delicacy of Diana had never revealed. 
Anne then became an ecclesiastic. Some time afterwards, 
Hunore, desirous of retaining the great wealth of Diana m 
the family, addressed this lady, and married her. Thin 
union, however, did not prove fortunate. Diana, like the 
goddfss of that name, was a huntress, contmually saiw 
rounded by her dogs. — They dined with her at table, and 
slept with her in bed. — This insupportable nuisance coold 
not be patiently endured by the elegant Honor^. He vras 
also disgustffd with the barrenness of the huntress Diana, 
who was only delivered every year of abortions. He s^ 
paratcd from her, and retired to Piedmont, where he passed 
his remaining days in peace, without feeling the thorns of 
marriage and ambition rankling in his heart, in this re- 
treat he composed his Astrea ; a pastoral romance, which 
was the admiration of Europe during half a centurv. It 
forms a striking picture of human life, for the inodeitfs 
are facts beautifully concealed. They relate the amours 
and gallantries of the court of Henry IV. The person- 
ages in the Astrea divpiaya rich invention; and ike work 
might be still read, were it not for those wire-drawn and 
languishing conversations, or rather disputations, which 
they then introduced into romances. In a modem editMNi 
of this work, by the Abbe Souchai, he has curtailed thcae 
tiresome dialogues ; the work still consists often duodedaaa 
volumes. 

Patru, when a youth, visited Honor^ in bis 

and collected from him with some diflSculty a few cxpli 
tions of those circumstances which he had concealed 
der a veil of fiction. 

In this romance, Celid^e, to cure the unfortunate Gdn 
don, and to deprive Thamire at the same time of everv 
reason for jealousy, tears her face with a pointed daamoad!^ 
and disfigures it m so cruel a manner, that she exatsa 
horror in the breast of Thamire ; who so ardently admma 
etcrtka of virtue, that he k>vea her, hideooi •• ^m ii 
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rrproMoted, sUll more than when she was moat beautiful. | 
iieaveo, to toe just, to ihene two lovers, restores the beauiy ' 
oi Celid6e ; which is effected by a sympathetic powder. 
This pMnantic incident is thus explaiued : One of the 
Krunch prmces (Celidon,) when he returned from Italy, 
treated with coldn^s his admirable princess (Celid6e) ; 
this was the effect of his violent passion, which had now 
become jealousy. The coolness subsisted till the prince 
was iniprisoaed, for stale affairs, in the woods of Vincen- 
nes. The princess, with Uie permission of the court, fol- 
lowed him into his confinement. This proof of her love 
■oon brought back the wandering heart and affections of 
the prince. The small-pox seized her; which is the 
ooinied diamond, and the dreadful disfigurement of her 
lace. She was so fortunate as to escape being marked 
by this disease ; which is meant by the sympatheric pow- 
der. This trivial incident is happily turned into the 
marvellous : that a wife should choose to be imprisoned 
with her husband is not singular ; to escape being marked 
by the smallpox happens nferj day ; but to romance, as 
he has done, on such common circumstances, is beautiful 
Msd ingenious. 

D*Urf6, when a boy, is said to have been enamoured of 
Diana ; this indeed has been nuf stioned. D'Uri^, bow- 
ever, was sent to the island of Malta to enter into that 
order of knighthood ; and in his absence Diana was mar- 
ried to Anne. What an affliction for Honor^ on his ro- 
Cum, to see her married, and to his brother! His affection 
did not diminish, but he concealed it in respectful silence. 
He had some knowledge of his brother's unhappiness, and 
OD this probably founded his hopes. After several years, 
during which the mcxiest Diana had uttered no complaint, 
Anne declared himself; and shortly afterwards Honor6, 
as fve have noticed, married Diana. * a 

Our author has described the parties under this false 
apfMsarance of marriag*). He assumes the names of Ge- 
lation and Sylvander, and gives Diana those of Astrea and 
Diana. He is Sylvander and she Astrea while she is 
married to Ann«^ ; and he Celadon and she Diana when 
the marriage is disisolvH. Sylvander is represented al- 
ways as a lover who sighs secretly ; nor does Diana de- 
clare her passion till overcome by the long sufferings of 
b«r bithful shepherd. For this reason Astrea and Diana, 
as w«ll as Sylvander and Celadon, go together, prompted 
by ths same despair, to the Fountain of the Truth of LoTe. 
3j vander is called an unknown shepherd, who has no 
«tliarwealth than his flock : because our author was the 
joaai^t of his fsmily, or rather a knight of Malta, who 
poaMMed nothing but honour. 

Celidon in despair throws himself into a river ; this 
rafirraio his voyage to Malta. Under the name of Alexis 
b« di^lays the frioidship of Astrea for him, and all those 
ioooeeit freedoms which pansed between them as rela- 
frret; toto this circumstance he has contrived a difficulty 
iniaHtibly delicate. 

Somthing of passion is to be discovered in these ex- 
pressifns of friendship. When Alexis assume the name 
fif Cekion, he calls that love which Astrea had mistaken 
lor lfal>mai affection. This was the trying moment. For 
tbougliihe loved him, she is rigorous in her duty and hon- 
Boor. She says, ' what will they think of me if I unite 
iD3fatir:o him, afler permitting, for so many years, those 
fiwuKaEties which a brother may have taken with a sister, 
frith OH who knew that in fact 1 remained unmarried V 

Howske got over this nice scruple does not appear ; it 
waa, hovever, fer a long time a great obstacle to the feli- 
city of Hit author. There is an incident which shows the 
mirity / this married virgin, who was fearful the liberties 
ahe s&ived Celadon might be ill construed. Phillis tells 
the drid Adamas, that Astrea was seen sleeping by the 
FnaMsn of the Truth of Love, and that the unicorns which 
fuardil those waters were observed to approadi her and 
Itur tlur heads on her Ian. According to (able, it is one 
oTtha properties of these animals never to approach any 
fiuBalsbiit a maiden ; at this strange difficulty our druid 
remain surprised ; while Astrea has thus given an incon- 
trovaithle proof of her purity. 

Tie history of Philander is that of the elder D'tlrftS. 
NoM -tit boys disguised a« girls, and girls as boys, appear 
IB the listory. It was in this manner he concealed, with- 
aot afioding modesty, the defect of his brother. To 
■aiit ae truth of this history, when Philander is disguised 
^amwfnan, while he converses with Astrea of his love, he 
alladea to his miirfortuoe, although in another 




Philander, ready to expire, will die with the glorious 
name of the husband of Astrea. He entreats her to 
grant him this favour ; she accords it to him, and swears 
before the gods that she receives him in her heart Uvc her 
husband. The truth is, he enjoyed nothing but the name. 
Philander dies too, in combating with a hideous Moor, 
which is the personification of his conscience, and which 
at length compelled him tu quit so beautiful an object, and 
one so worthy of being eternal^ beloved. 

The gratitude of Sylvander, on the point of being sa- 
crificed, represents the consent of Honore's parents to 
dissolve his vow of celibacy, and unite him to Diana ; 
and the druid Adamas represents the ecclesiastical power. 
The Fountain of the Truth of Love is that of marriage ; 
the unicorns are the symbols of that purity which should 
ever guard it ; and the flaming eyea ot the lions, which are 
also there, represent those inconveniences attending mar- 
riage, but over which a faithful passion easily triumphs. 

In this manner has our author disguised his own private 
history; and blended in his works a number of little 
amours which passed at the court of Henry the Great. I 
might proceed in explaining these allegories ; but what I 
have noticed will be sufficient to give an idea of the ing»> 
nuity of the author. 

Fontenelle, in his introduction to his Eclogues, has 
made a pretty comparison of this speciea of pastoral ro- 
mance with that cf chivalry, which turned tne brain of 
Don Q,uixote. When he reads the inimitable acts of 
Amadis, so many castles forced, giants hacked, magiciaaa 
confounded, he does not regret that these are only fables ; 
but he adds, when I read the Astrea, where in a softened 
repose love occupies the minds of amiable heroes, whera 
love decides on tneir fate, where wisdom itself presenrea 
so little of its rigid air, that it becomes a zealous partisan 
of love, even to Adamas, the sovereign druid, I then griev* 
thai it is only a romance ! 

POETS LAUREAT. 

The present article is a sketch of the history of Poatt 
Laureat, from a memoir of the French Academy, by the 
Abb^ Resnel. 

The custom of crowning poets is as ancient as poetry 
itself; it has indeed frequently varied ; it existed, however, 
as late as the reign of Theodoeius, when it was abolished 
aa a remain of paganism. 

When the barbarians overspread Europe, few appeared 
to merit this honour, and fewer who could have read their 
works. It was about the time of Petrarch, that Poetry 
resumed its ancient lustre ; he was publicly honoured witn 
the Laurel Crown. It was in this century (the thirteenth) 
that the establishment of Bachelor and Doctor, was fixed 
in the universities. Those who were found worthy of th« 
honour obtained the Inurtl of Bachdw^ or the laurd cf 
Doctor; Laurea Batxalaurtotui ; Lmirtm Doetoratut. At 
their reception they not only assumed this iitte^ but they 
also had a croum of laurel placed on their heads. 

To this ceremony the ingenious writer attributes the 
revival of the custom. The poHt were not slow in pat- 
ting in their claims to what they had most right ; and their 
patrons sought to encourage them by these henourable 
distinctions. 

The following formula is the exact style of those which 
are yet employed in the universities to confer the degree 
of Bachelor and Doctor, and serves to confirm the conjee* 
tive of Remel. 

* We, cotmt and senator,* (Count d'Anguillara, who 
bestowed the laurel on Petrarch) * for us and our College, 
declare Francis Petrarch, great poet and historian, and 
for a special mark of his quality of poet, we have placed 
with our hands on his head a erman of laurel^ granting to 
him. by the tenor of these presents, and by the authority 
of King Robert, of the senate and the people of Rome, in 
the poetic, as well as in the historic art, and generally in 
whatever relates to the said arts, as well in this holy city 
as elsewhere, the free and entire power of reading, oisput- 
in?, and interpretin<r all ancient books, to make new ones, 
and compose poems, which, God assisting, shall endure 
from ajje to age.' 

In Italy these honours did not lone flourish ; aUhoa|[h 
Tasso dignified the laurel crown by his acceptance of it. 
Many got crown*^ who wwe unworthy of the distinctioRi. 
The laurel was even b^-^ow^d oiv Q.>\^TT\r»,'«\vo*ft t;\«rs^ 
ter is giv«n m t>\e rVronaA *. 
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* Noi with mora glee, by tuuMk pontiflc crownHl, 
With scarlet hstd wtde-waviog circled round, 
Borne in her capiiol saw Quemo tit, 
7hn>nM on eeven hillo, the Amichnet of wiL* 

Canton. 

Thu man was made laureate, for the joke'a take ;.fais po- 
etry was inspired by his cupe, a kind oT poet who came in 
with the dessert ; iod he recited twenty thousand verses. 
He was rather the arek'b^ffb<m than the ank-fo^ to Leo 
X, though honoured with the latter title. They infented 
Car him a new kind of laureated honour, and in the inteiw 
mixture of the foliage raised to ApoUo, slily inserted the 
Tine and the cabbage leaves, which ne evidently deeenred, 
from his extreme dexterity in clearing the pootiff^s dishes 
and emptying his ffoblets. 

Uriumvlll haS a juster and more elevated idea of the 
cliUdren of Fancy. It appears that be possessed much 

CMijc sensibility. Of him u is recorded, that he wrote a 
liv to Chiabrera to felicitate him oo the success of his 
poetry : letters written by a pope were then an honour 
only paid to crowned heads. One is (leased also with an- 
other testimony of his elegant dispositions. Charmed 
with a poem which Braccimlioi presented to him, be gave 
him the surname <^Delle-Ape, of the bees ; wfa^ch were 
the arms of this amiable pope. He, h«»Mrever, never 
crowned these favourite bards with the laurel, which, pn^ 
bably, he deemed unworthy (^them. 

In Germany the laureate honours flourished under the 
reign of Maximilian the First. He founded in 1504 a po- 
etical College at Vienna ; reserving to himself and the 
rsf^t the power of bestowing the laurel. But the insti- 
tution, notwithstanding this weU-coocerted scheme, fell in- 
to disrepute, owing to a crowd of claimants who were fired 
with the rage of versifying, and who, though destitute of 
poetic talenU, had the laurel bestowed on them. Thus it 
Decame a prostituted honour ; and satires were inoessanthf 
levelled against the usurpers of the crown of Apollo : it 
seems, notwithstanding, always to have had charms in 
the tytt of the Germans,who did not reflect, as the Abb^ 
elegantly expresses himself, that it faded when it passed 
over so many heads. 

The Emperor of Germany retaun the laureateship in 
all its splendour. The select bard is called ft Poela Ces- 
areo, Apostolo Zeno, as celebrated for his erudition as 
for his poetic powers, was succeeded by that most enchant* 
ingpoet, Metastasio. 

The Frence never had a Poei LaagrtaU, though they 
had Regal Poeta ; for none were ever s<demnly crown- 
ed. The Spanish nation, always desirous of titles of 
honour, seem to have known the IjnreaU; but little 
information concerning it can be gathered from their au- 
thors. 

Representing our own country little can be said but 
what IS mentioned by Seklen. Jcinn Kay, who dedicated 
a History of Rhodes to Edward IV, takes the title of his 
fmmbU PoH IjoireaU* Gower and Chaucer were laur^ 
ates ; so was likewise the rhyming Skelton of Henry VIII. 
In the Acts of Rymer, there is a character of Henry VII 
with the title of pro Poeta l/atrtata. 

It does not appear that our poets were ever solemnly 
crowned as in other countries. SoMen, aAer all his re- 
condite researches, is satisfied with saying, that some 
trace of this distinction is to he found in our nation. It is, 
however, certain that our kings from lime immemorial 
have placed a miserable dependant in their household ap- 
pointment, who was sometimes called the King'» poH^ 
and the King^a vet^/ieatar. It is probable that at lei^;th 
the selected bard assumed the title <^ PoH Laurtait with- 
out receiving the honours of the ceremony ; or at the 
Most, the crown of Untrd was a mere obscure custom 
practised at our unirersities, and noi attended with great 
public distinction. It was oAener plac^ <m the skull 
of a pedant than wreathed' on the head of a nan of 




disijuisitions of the elegant Pulitum. Critics of 
nations have acknowMged that hispoeiiGal vai 
frequently excelled the originals. ThiB happy 

lodged in a most unhappy form; nor were has 

tainted : it b only in his literary composiriona thai ho ap> 
peare perfect. , . 

Monnoye, in his edition of the Menagtana, as a , 
men of his Epistles, gives a translation of the lettnr, whadh 
serves as prefatory sind dedicatory ; and has 
it by a commentary. The letter is replete with litei 

though void of pedantry ; a barren subiect is 

by its happy turns. It is ad dre ssed to his patnai 
Signer Pietro de Medids ; and was written shout a aoatk 
before the writer's death. Perhaps no author has so a^ 
mirably defended himself from the incertitude of critidsa 
and the fastidiousness of critics. His wit and hia hiifaw^ 
are delicate ; and few compositions are aprinhlad wiik 
such Attic salt. 
MV lomd! 

You have freouently ivged mo to ouUect i^ lacten, •• 
revise and to publish them in a volume. I have now laik- 
ered them, that I might not omit any mark sT that obeiB- 
ence whidi I owe to him, on whom I rest all my hopei*. 
and all my prosperity. I have not, however, coOectM 
them all, because that wouU have been a OMira lahisinyp 
task, toan lo have gathered the scattered iMivea of tfaa 
Sibyl. It was never, indeed, with an intention of forming 
my letters into one body that I wrote them, hut nierclty m 
occasiun prompted, and as the subjects presented them- 
selves without seeking for them. I never retained co^m 
except of a few, which less fortunate, I think, than the 
others, were thus favoured for the sake of the venea tb^ 
contained. To form, however a tolerable vohune, I bam 
also inserted some written by others, but only tboce wch 
which several ingenious scholars fitvoured me, and which, 
perhaps, may put the reader in good humour wiib ay 
own. 

There is one thing for which some wiH bs nclinc4 it 
censure me ; the style of my letters is very unequal ; mk, 
to confess the truth, I did not find mysett always in ihc 
same humour, and the same modes of expresaion mtc 
not adapted to every person and every topic. ?hcy 
will not fail then to observe, when they read sich a 
diversity of \oi\fro (I mean if they do read then^ that 
I have composed not epistles, hut (once more) 
lanies. 

I hope, my Lord, notwithstanding this, that 
such a variety of opinions, of those who write lettes,ani 
of those who give precepts how letters shouM be vnllcn, 
I shall find some apology. Some, probably, wil doiy 
that they are Ciceronian. I can answer such, aW not 
without good authority, that in epistolary compoeianws 
must not regard Cicero as a model. Another |>erhnB «ffl 
say, that I imitate Cicero. And him I will answeiby «^ 
serving, that I wish nothinjg better, than to be cabins d 
grasping something of this great man, were it jal kii 
BhadowT 

Another will wish that I had borrowed a little fsai the 
manner of Pliny the orator, because his profoun mbm 
and accuracy were greatly esteemed. I shall oppw him 
by expressing my contempt of all the writers ofth age d 
Pliny. If it should be observed, that I have imitlM tlM 
manner of Pliny, I shall then scremi myself by wht Sido- 
nius Apollinans, an author who is by no meaa disre- 
putable, says in commendation of his epistolary tyle.<— 
Do I resemUe Symmachus ? I shall not be s<rr, for 
they distinguish his openness and conciseness. Ajb 1 
considered in no wise resembling him ? I shall sonlesi 
that I am not pleased with his dry manner. 

Will my letters be condemned fur their length ? Flila^ 
Aristotle, Hiucydides, and Cicero, have all writta long 
Will some of them be criticised for their by^y ) 



ones. 



AifOCLO FOLrriAir. 

Aagefo Pditian, an Italian, was one of the most p<^ 
idled writers of the fifteenth century. BaiUet has placed 
him amongst his celebrated chiklren ; for he was a writer 
at twelve years of age. The Muses indeed cherished him 
in hb craille, and the Graces hung round it their most 
baautifuil wreaths. When he became professor of the 
Greek language, such were the charms of his lectures, 
that one Cbajcondylai,a native of Greece, saw himeelf 
~bf hie popilit who rMorted to the deHghifid 



I allege in my favour the examples of I^on, Bruli Ap* 
poUonius Philostratus, Marcus Antonius, Alciphra, J^ 
iian, Symmachus, and also Ludan, who vulga|r,knl 
falsely, is believed to have been Pbalaris. 

I snail be censured for having treated of topicsiriMh 
are not generally considered as proper for epistolar em* 
position. I adroit this censure, provided while 1 ai OM* 
demned,Seneca also shares in the condemnation. AMbv 
will not aOow of a sententious manner in my letters I w9 
still justi^ myself by Seneca. Another, on the oonwyi 
desires aorupt sententious periods ; Dyonysine sU ao> 
swer hin for me, who maintains, thai ponried 
ahonid not be admitted into letten. 
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b mj i^l* too perapictioiu ? It ia pr«cwely that which 
Philottratui admirea. It it obtcure 1 Su ch is that of 
Cicero to Atticiu. Nojjligent ? An a|[reeable negligence 
in letters is more graceful u»n elaborate ornaments. Lai- 
boured? Nothing can be more proper, since we send 
epistles to our friends as a kind or presents. If they dia- 
plaj too nice an arrangement, the Halicamassian shall 
▼iodicate me. If there is none; Artemon says there 
■hould be none. 

Now as a good and pure Latinity has its peculiar taste, 
its manners, and (to express myself thus) its AttJcisms ; 
if m this sense a letter shall be found not sufficiently Attic, 
so much the better ; for what was Herod the sophist cen- 
sured ? but that having been bom an Athenian, he affec- 
ted too much to appear one in his language. Should a 
btter seem too Attical ; still better, since it was by discov- 
ering Theophrastus, who was no Athenian, that a good 
old woman m Aihens laid hold of a word, and shamed him. 

Shall one letter be found not sufBciently serious? 1 love 
Co jest. Or is it too grave ? I am pleased with gravity. 
Is another full of figures? Letters being the images of 
discourse, figurrs have the effect of graceful action in con- 
versmtioo. Are they deficient in ngures ? This isjusl 
what characterises a letter, this want of figures ! Does 
it dincover the genius of the writer ? Thu frankness it 
recommended. Dues it conceal it? The writer did not 
think proper to paint himself; and it is one requisite in a 
letter, that it should be void of ostentation. You express 
joimelf, some one will observe, in common terms on 
«omsBon topics, and in new terms on new topics. The 
ctyle is thus adapted to the subject. No, no, be will an- 
swer ; it is in common terms you express new idea8,and in 
sew terms common ideas. Very well ! It is because I 
hare not forgotten an ancient Greek precept which ex- 
presely recommends this. 

It is thus bv attempting to be ambidexterous I try to 
ward off attains. My critics will however criticise me as 
they please. It will be sufficient for me, my Lord, to be 
mseored of having satisfied you, by my letters, if they are 
good ; or by my obedience, if they are not so. 
FkMrence, 1494. 

OUOIWAL LSTTCK Or qUKEV SLXSABCTH. 

Ta tbe Cottonian Library, Vespasian, F. Ill, is pro- 
served a letter written by Q,ueen Elizabeth (then Princess) 
to her sister Q,ueen Mary. It appears, by this epistle, that 
Mary had desired to have her picture ; and in gratifying 
the wishes of her majesty, Elizabeth accompanies the 
prseeot with the foLowing elaborate letter. It bears no 
date of the year in which it was written ; but her place of 
rtsidcace is marked to be at Hatfield. There she had r^ 
tired to enioy the silent pleasures of a studious life, and to 
be distant from the dangerous politics of the time. When 
Mary <fied Elizabeth was as Hatfield ; the letter must 
lure been written shortly before this circumstance took 
plaiee. She was at the time of its composition m habitual 
msrroourse with the most excellent writers of antiaui^ ; 
bar letter displays this in every part of it ; it is pobshed 
sad repo&ihed. It has also the merit of now being first 
poblkbea. 

LETTKB. 

* Like •• die riche man that dayly nthereth riches to 
riches, sad to ooe bag of money layeUi agreate sort til it 
cone 10 infinit, so me thinkes, your Maiestie not beinge 
sd B se d with many benefits and gentilnes shewed to me 
albre this time, dotne now increase them in askinge and 
desiring wher you may bid and commaunde, requiring a 
thiofe BoC wortny the aesiringe for it selfe, but made wor- 
thy for TOur highness reouest. My pictur I mene, in 
wiebs it the inward rood mynde towarde your grace 
might as wel be declared as the outwards face and 
eoaateBSBce shal be seen, I wold not haue taried 
the eomaadement but prevent it, nor haue bine the last to 
grsuBt bat the first to offer it. For the face, I graunt, 
i BUte wel blnsche to offer, but the mynde I shal neur 
bs sshawitd to present. For thofth from the grace vlt 
lbs pietor, the coulers may fade oy time, may giue by 
wswefy asy be spotted by chance, yet the other nor 
tiais wuh her swift winges shall ouertake, nor the mistie 
ck mi e s sriith their loweringes may darken, nor chance 
^sitb ber ■lipny fate may overthrow. Of^this althogtb 
irat dis proM oooki not be create because the occasions 
ibias bst mbsI, aotwittMtsadinge as a dog hatha a 
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day, so may I perchaunce haue time to declare it in 
dides wher now 1 do write them but in wordes. And fur- 
ther I shall most humbly beseche your Maiestie that 
whan you shal loke on my pictur you wil witsafe to 
thioke that as you haue but the ootwarde shadow of the 
body afore you, so my inward minde wischeth, that the 
body itselfe wer oftener in your presence ; howbeit bicause 
bothe my so beinge I thinke coulde do your Maiestie litel 
pleasure thogth my selfe great good, and againe bicaure I 
se as yet not the time agreing thereuto, I shal leme to 
folow this sainge of Orace, Feras non culpes quod vitari 
non potest. And thus I wil (irobliugo your Maiestie I 
fere) ende with my most humble ihankes, besechinge God 
lonse to preserue you to his honour, to your cofort, to the 
realmes profit, and to my joy. From Hatfilde this 1 day 
of May. 

Your Maiesties most himbly Sistar 
and Seruante. * 

Elizaskth. 

Ainrs BULLEN. 

That minute detail of circumstances frequently found is 
writers of the history of their own times is more inte- 
resting than the elegant and general narratives of later, 
and probably of more philosophical historians. It is m 
the artless recitals of memoir-writers, that the imagination 
is struck with a lively impression, and fastens on petty 
circumstances which must be passed over by the classical 
historian. The writings of Brantome,Coroines,Froissart, 
and others, are dictated by their natural feelings : while 
the passions of modem writers are temperate wiui dispas- 
sionate philosophy, or inflamed by the virulence of faction. 
History instructs, but Memoirs delight. These prefatory 
observations may serve as an apology for Anecdotes, whi^ 
are gathered from obscure comers, on which the dignity sT 
the historian must not dwell. 

In Houssaie's ilfemoiret, Vol. I, p. 4S5, a little circum- 
stance is recorded conceminjg the decapitation of the un- 
fortunate Anne Bullen, which illustrates an observation of 
Hume. Our historian notices that her executioner was a 
Frenchman of Calais, who was supposed to have uncom- 
mon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might 
have been preserved by tradition in France, from the ac- 
count of the executioner himself.— Anne Bullen being on 
the scaffold, would not consent to have her eyes covered 
with a bandage, saying, that she bad no fear of death. All 
that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she 
was opening them at every moment, the executioner could 
not bear their tender and mild glances ; fearful of missing 
his mm, he was obliged to invent an expedient to behead the 
queen. He drew off his shoes, and approached her silent^ 
ly : while he was at her left hand, anotner person advanced 
at her right, who made a great noise in walking, so that 
this circumstance drawing the attention of Anne, she 
turned her fiice from the execiiti<mer, who was enabled by 
this artifice to strike the fatal blow, without being disarm- 
ed by tha^ spirit of affecting resignation which shone in thf 
eyes dT the lovely Anne Bullen. 

* The common Executioner, 
Whose heart th* accustom^ sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first begs pardon.* Shakspears, 

JAMES T. 

It was nsuai, ia the reign of James the First, when they 
compared it with the pre<^ing glorious (me, to distinguish 
him by the title of Queen Jamea, and his illustrious prede- 
cessor by that of Kmg EUxabeth ! Sir Anthony Weldon 
informs us, * that when James the First sent Sir Roger 
Aston as his messenger to Elizabeth^ Sir Roger was al- 
ways placed in the lobby : the hangings being turned so 
that he might see the queen dancmg to a little fiddle, which 
was to no other end than that he should tell his master, by 
her youthful disposition, how likely he was to come to the 
crown he so much thirsted after ;'— and indeed, when at 
her death this same knight, whose ori|^ was low, and 
whose language was suitable to that origin, appeared be- 
fore the Englim council, he could not conceal his Scottish 
rapture, for, asked how the king did 7 he replied, * even, 
my lords, like a poore man wandering about forty years in 
a wilderaesse and barren soyle, ana now arrived^ at the 
Land tf Promite* A curious anecdote, respecting the 
economy of the court in these rei^joa^ >a^DKd6fi^ \sl wkba 
manuscript memoln ^wnU«uVii3axa«ifa tvvijctt ^R^^^m***^ 
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ai a family oTdittiDctioa. The lady, who wrote these me- 
noirs, tells us that a great change had taken jpiace in 
cleojifiitrat, since the last reign ; for having rose from her 
chair, she found, on her departure, that site had the hon- 
our of carrying tipoa her some companions who must hare 
been iuhahitants of the palace. The court of Elizabeth 
was celebrated occasionally fur its magnilicence, and al- 
ways for its nicety. James was singularly efieminate ; he 
oo«i:d not behold a drawn sword without shuddering ; was 
much too partial to handsome men ; and appears to merit 
the bitter satire of Churchill. If wanting other proofs, we 
should only read the second volume of 'Royal Letters,* 
6987, in the Harieian collections, which contains Stenie*s 
correspond«;nce with James. The gross familiarity of 
Buckingham's address is -couched in such terms as these : 
— he calls his majesty * Dere dad and Gossope !' and con- 
cludes his letters with *yoar humble slaue and dogge, 
Stenie.' He was a most weak, but not quite a Tiaous 
man ; yet his expertness in the art of dissimulation was 
very great indeed. He called this King'Craft, Sir An- 
thony Weidoo eives a hvely anecdote of this dissimulation 
in the kinni's behaviour to the Eari of Somerset at the 
very moment he hail prepared to disgrace him. The earl 
accbnpaniird the king to Royston, and, to his apprehension, 
never parted from him with more seeming affection, though 
the king well knew he should never see nim more. * Tne 
eari when he kissed his hand, the king hung about his 
iitf<^, slabbering bis cheeks, saying— for Clod's sake, when 
shall I see thee again ? On my soul I shall neither eat 
nor sleep until jrou come again. The earl toki him on 
Monday (this being on the Friday.) For God*s sake let 
me, said the king : — Shall I, shall I ?— then lolled about 
his neck ; — then for God*s sake give thy lady this kisse for 
me, in the same manner at the stayre*s head, at the mid- 
dle of the stayres, and at the stayre*s foot. The eari was 
not in his coach when the king used these very words (in 
the hearing of four servants, one of whom reported it in- 
stantly to the author of this history,) " I shall never see 
his face more." * 

He displayed creat imbecilit^r in his amusements, which 
are characie'ri«ed by the following one, related by Arthur 
Wilson.^ When James became melancholy in conse- 
(]uence of vanous disapp<Hntments in state matters, Buck- 
ingham and hi* mother used several means of diverting 
him. Amongst the most ludicrous was the present.— 
They had a yotin£ lady, who brought a pic in the dress of 
a new-bom infant : the countess carried it to the king, 
wrapped in a rich mantle. One Turpin, on this occasion, 
was dressed like a bishop in ail his pontifical ornaments. 
He befan the rites of baptism with the common prayer- 
book in his hand ; a silver ewer with water was held by 
another. The marquis stood as godfather. When James 
turned to look at the infant, the pig squeaked : an animal 
which he greatly abhorred. At this, highly displeased, 
he exclaimed, — ' Out ! Away for shame ! What blas- 
phemy is this !' 

This ridiculous joke did not accord with the feelings of 
JameM at that moment ; he was not < i' the vein.' Yet we 
mav observe, that had not stich artful politicians as Buck- 
ingham and bis mother been stron£iy persiiad'Hi of the 
success of this puerile fancv. they woulci not have ventured 
on such * blasphemies.' They certainly had witnessed 
amusements heretofore not less' trivial, wfiirh had gratified 
his majesty. The account which Sir Anthony Weldon 
gives, in his Court of Kins James, exhibi's a cunous scene 
of Jameses amusements. * After the king supped, he 
would come forth to se« pastimes and fooleries ; in which 
Sir Ed Zouoh, Sir Georxe Gorine. and Sir John Finit, 
were the chiefe and master f«»o!s. and surelv this fooling 
got th^m m »re than any oltient* Trisdom*? : Zoiich^tE part 
was to sing bawdy songs, an.l tel bawdy tales ; Finit's to 
cofnpose these song:* : there wa< a set of fiddlers brought 
to court cm purpose ^»t thi* fooling, and Goring iras master 
of the r&me for fooleries, sometimes pre5eoting Dayid 
Droman and Archee Armstrong, the kinge's foole, on the 
back of the other fouls, to tilt one at another, till they fell 
together by the eares ; sometimes thi-y performed antick 
dances. But Sir John Miliicent (who was never known 
before) was commended for notable fooling ; and was in- 
deed the best txiemporwy fnolt of ihcm all.' Weldon's 
* Court of James' is a scaiulalous chronicle of the times. 

His dispositions were, however, generally grave and 
stodioas. He seerai to have possessed a real love of let- 
ter*, bat attended with that niediocrity of talent which in 
a pvivaie person had oerer raised him into notice. * While 



there was a chance,' writes the atithor of tlip Cntaloma of 
Noble Authors, * that the dyer's ton, Y orstius, ari^ faa 
divinity-urufessnr at Levden| instead of beoif bunt, as Im 
majesty hinted to CAe Clknutiutn pntdmot of tae Dolck thai 
ha deserved to be, our ambassadors could not reorive in> 
■tnictions, and consequently could not treat, on nny oAor 
business. The king, who did not reseat tb« Bnancre at 
Amboyna, was on Uie point of IwMkinc with ibe StaiH 
for supporting a man who proTemed tbenercMeB of ffnjt 
dius, Ostodorus, &c, points of extrenM eoaaeqneaea it 
Great Britain ! Sir Dudlev Carleton was forced lo iln«nl- 
en the Dutch, not only wim tbeluitrtd oTKiof JuMa,b« 
also with his pen. 

This royal pedant is forcibly cbaraeterited bj tbt ftt 
lowing observations of the same writer : 

* Among his majesty's works is a small coOeetMNi oTtt* 
etry. Like several of his subjects, our roj^al nntbor mi 
condescended to apologize for its imperfeetiont, m bnving 
been written in his youth, and his matorer age brisf odmw 
wise occupied. So that (to employ hit omn langmgs) 
when his ingyne and age couM, ms affairet and ftncheiis 
would not permit him to correct then, tcar^ie bat at nolfn 
moments, be having the leisure to blenk opon any paper.' 
When James sent a present of his harangues, toned iiis 
Latin, to the protestant princes in Europe, it it not aMn> 
teriaining to observe in their anssvert of oomplinwnta aai 
thanks, how each endeavoured of inaiauato tbat be M 



read them, without positively asserting it ! 

when asked how he came to make a pedant cf hit nmX 

gupil, answered, that it was the best he eoold OMkt of !■. 
)ir George Mackenzie relates a story of bia toieiagr. 
which sIm>ws Buchanan's humour, and the veoeratiaa n 
others for royalty. * The young king being one day at play 
with his fellow pupil, the master of Erskine, Bocbaaaasns 
reading, and desired them to make lest noite. At tWy 
disregarded his admonition, he toU his maieaty, if be did 
not hold his tongue, he would certainhr whip mt breech. 
The king replied, he svouM be dad to see wbo ws uH 
heU the caty alluding to the fable. Buchanan lost Ids ieet- 
per, and throwingbis book from him, gave bb majestr a 
sound flogging. The old Countess of Mar rarited mlo'tks 
room, and taking the king in her arms, asked bow be dimi 
to lay his hands on the lord's annointed ? Madam, replied 
the elegant and immortal hist<man, I have whippsd Kb 

a , you may kiss it if you please !* 

Many years after this was published, I d it c o v e ied a co- 
rious anecdote :— Even so late as when Jamea I watasal- 
ed on the throne of England, once the appearaaca of hit 
frmcning tutor in a dream greatly a^tateo the king, wboin 
vain attempted to pacify his illustrious pedacofue in ttm 
portentous vision. Such was the terror which Uie reaMm» 
brance of this inexorable republican tutor had left on tbs 
imagination of his royal pupU.* 

James J, was suddenly a zealous votary of bteratnm; 
his wish was sincere, when at viewing the Bodleian L^ 
brary at Oxford, he exclaimed, ' were I not a king I wonM 
be an university man ; and if it were so that I amrt 
be a prisoner, it I might have my wish, I svould baseao 
other prison than this library, and be chained toge&er with 
these good authors.' 

Hume has informed us, that *his death was deccal.* 
The following are the minute particulars ; I base drawn 
them from an imperfect manuso-ipt collection, made by 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Browne : 

* The lord keeper, on March 22, received a letter (rem 
the court, that it was feared his majesty's sickacts was 
dangerous to death : which fear was more confirmed, he 
he, mee'ing Dr Harvey in the road, was toM by him ifaat 
the king used to hare a benefirtal evacuation of^nainre, a 
sweating in his left arm, a« helpful to him as any fcntiiasl 
could he, t\ hirh of late failed. 

* When the lord keeper presented himsdf befrre hnn, 
he mnved to rherrful di<oonrse, but it would not do. He 
staid by hi^ hed-si<le until midnight. Upon the censnlta* 
tions of the physirinns in the morning he was out of cobh 
fort, and by the pnnce's leave told htm. kneelinf by his 
pallet, that iiis Hsvs to come would be but few in this wtdd. 
— " / am «a/iA/ff (f ," said the king : but pray you aspift mm 
to make me ready for the next world, to goawar heaot fir 
Christ, whose mercies I call for and hope lofio^." 

* From that time the keeper never leA him, or put off bis 
cloaths to go to bed. The king took the communion, tad 

* See the manuscript letter wh^^nre I drew this coriom la* 
fomuiiioo in *■ An Inquiry into the Lkerary and foIUcal Cba 
racter of James f. p. 61. 
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p r o f cw d h« died in the boeom of the Church of England, 
wboae doctrine he had defended with his pen, being per- 
•md«d It wu according to the mind of Christ, as he Mould 
aboff ly answer it before him. 

* He staid in the chamber to take notice of everj thing 
the king said, and lo repulse those who crept much about 
lh« chamber door, and into the chamber ; they were for the 
oMjat addicted to the Church of Rome. Being rid of 
them, be continued in prayer, while the king lingered on, 
and at last sfcvl kit tyea toUh his own hands.* 

Thus in thr full powers of his faculties, a timorous 
prince encountered the horrors of dinsolurion. Reiigion 
rendered cheerful the abrupt night of futurity ; and what 
can philoaophy do more, or rather can philosophy do as 
iDuch? 

1 proposed to have exaramed with tomo care the woiks 
of James 1,— but that unin?iiing task has been now post- 
poned till it is too late. As a writer his works mav not be 
Taluable, and are infected with the pedantry and the su- 
persiitioD of the age ; yet I suspect that James was not 
rhat degraded and Ibeble chs racier in which he ranks by 
'he contagious voice of criticism. He has had more cn- 
Kacs than readers. After a great number of acute obser- 
vatioDs and witty allusions, made extempore, which we 
find CQOtinuallv recorded nf him by contemporary writers, 
and some not friendly to him, I conclude that he possessed 
• great promptness of wit, and much solid judgment and 
ingenuity. It requires only a little labour to prove 



That labour I have since zealously performed. This 
tide, composed thuiy yean ago, displays the effects erf* 
firit impression«, and popular clamours. About ten jeArt 
C mupteUd that his character was grossly injured, and 
M^tdjf I found how it has suffered from a variety of 
crises. That monarch preserved for us a peace of more 
Chan twenty years; and his talents were of a higher order 
vhaa the calumnies of the party who degraded him have 
•^Oowed a common inquirer to discover. For the rest I 
■■■lit refer the reader to * An Inquiry into the Literary 
anmi Political Character of James I ;^ where, though I 
ive there introduced a variety of irrelevant topics, the 
■ay find many correctives for this article. 

aKVCEAL MONK AUD HIS WIFE. 

Pnnra the same ms collection of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Z iball rescue another anecdote, which has a tendency to 
^^hvm that it is not advisable to permit ladies to remain at 
K i mt , when political plots are to be B*tcretly discussed. 
-^kuk while it displays the treachery of Monk's wife, it will 
^M appear that, like other great revolutionists, it was am- 
^Ma that first induced him to become the reformer he 
^TMndedtobe. 

' Monk tave fair promises to the Rump, but last agreed 
^ib the French Ambassador to take the government on 
^JHMlf; by whom he had a promise from Mazarin of as- 
^wtaaee from France. This bargain was struck late at 
^j|bt: but not so secretly but that Monk's wife, who had 
^(W«d herself conveniently behind the hangings, finding 
^Im was resolved upon, sent her brother Clarges away 
"^mediately with notice of it to Sir A. A. She had pro* 
^^Hid to walch her husband, and inform Sir A. how mat- 
^j^ west. Sir A. caused the Council of state, whereof 
^^ was a member, to be summoned, and charged Monk 
^-Bat )m was playing false. The general insisted that he 
^^u trae to bis principles, and firm to what he had promis- 
^^1 and that he was ready to give tliem all satisfaction. 
^v A. told him if he were sincere he might remove %11 
••Jisplet, and should instantly take awake their commis- 
^oaa from such and such men in his army, and appoint 
^^ikcfs, and that before he lefl the room. Monk consented ; 
^ imi part of the commissions of his officers were chang- 
^>d. and Sir Edward Harley, a member of the council, «iid 
^ ^capretfent, was made governor of Dunkirk, in the room 
^ w WiUiam Lockhart ; the army ceased to be at 
^sak's dtvocioo ; the Ambassador was recalled, and broke 
^keart.* 

Saeb were the effects of the infidelitv of the wife of 
^3tttnlMook! 

PHILIP AlCD MART. 

in his Memoirs, vol. i, p. (61, has given the 

J coriom particulars of this singular union : 

* The ■eeood wHe of Philip was Mary dueen of Eng- 

Itti; a vartaooa pin ccai (Hooasaie was a good catholic,) 

wIm Ind ■■dm yooui dm* beauty. This aoarriaga 



was as little happy for the one as for the other. The hua- 
band did not like his wife, although she doted on him ; and 
the English hated Philip sUU more than he baled them. 
Silhon says, that the rigour which he exercised in England 
against hieretics, partly hindered Prince Carlos from suc- 
ceeding to that crown, and for vskuJi jmrvom Mary had 
invited him in case she died childless !^But no historian 
speaks of this pretended inclination, and is it probable thai 
Mary ever thought proper to call to the succession of tho 
English throne the son of the Spanish monarch 7 This 
marriage had made her nation detest her, and in the last 
years of her life she ooukl be little satisfied with him from 
his marked indifference for her. She well knew that the 
Parliament wouM never consent to exclude her sister 
Elizabeth, whom the nobility loved for being more friendly 
to the new religion, and more hostile to the house of 
Austria.* 

In the Cottonian Library, Vespasian, F. iii, is pre- 
served a note of instructions m the hand-writing of Queen 
Mary, of which the followiog is a copy. It was, probably, 
written when Phihp was just seated on the English throne. 

* Instructiona for my lorde Previsel. 

* Firste, to tell the Kinge the whole state of this realme, 
wt all thyngs appartaynyng to the same, as myche as ye 
knowe to be trewe. 

* Seconde, to obey his commandment in all thyngs.' 

* Thyrdly, in all things he shall aske your aduvse to 
declare your opinion as becometh a favtbful conceyllour to 
do. * Marye the Q,uene.' 

Houssaie proceeds : * After the death of Mary, Philip 
sought Elizabeth in marriage ; and she, who was yet un- 
fixed at the beginning of her reign, amused him at first 
with hopes. Biit as so<hi as she unmasked herself to the 
Pope, sne laughed at Philip, telling the Duke of Fena, hia 
ambauisador, uiat her conscience would not permit her to* 
marry the husband of her sister.' 

This monarch, however, had no such scru|des. Incest 
appears to have had in his eyes peculiar charms ; for ho 
ofiered himself three times to three different sisters-in- 
law. He seems also to have known the secret of getting 
quit of bis wives when they became inconvenirnt. In 
state matters he spared no one whom he feared ; to them 
he sacrificed his only son, his brother, and a great number 
of princes and ministers. 

It is said of Philip, that before be died he advised his son 
to make peace with England, and war with the other 
powers. Paetm cum Anglo, heUnm eum reliquiB. Queea 
Elizabeth, and the mm of his inviiicible fleet, iihjrsicked 
his phrensy into health, and taus hi him to fear and respect 
that country which he thought he could have made a pro- 
vmce of Spain ! 

On his death-bed he did every thing he could for so^ 
vaiiom. The following protestatuMi, a curious mor.-^l of 
bigotry, he sent to his confessor a few days before he oied : 

* Father confessor ! as vbu Occupy the place of God, I 
protest to you that I will cio every thing you shall say to be 
necessary for my being saved ; so that what I omit doing 
will be placed to your account, as 1 am ready to acquit 
myself (^ all that shall be ordered to me.* 

Is there in the rtrmrds of history a more glaring instance 
of the idea which a good catholic attaches to the power of 
a confessor thsn the present authentic example? The 
most licentious philosophy seems not more dangerom than 
a religion whose votary believes that the acrumulatioo of 
crimes can bo dissipated by the breath of a few orisons, 
and which, considering a venal priest to * occupy the place 
of God,* can traffic with the divine power at a very moder- 
ate price. 

After his death a Spanish grandee wrote with a coal on 
the chimney-piece of his chaniber the following epitaph, 
which ingeniously paints bis character in four verses : 

Siendo morn hizurloso , 
Siendo homhre, fur rniel ; 
Siendo viejn, rondirinso ; 
Que se puede enperar del ? 

In youth he wan luxurious ; 
In maith«H»d hr wan cniel ; 
In old srr hr wns avarirlobs; 
What rould be hopeil from hlin i 

CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Of hia romantic excursion into Spain for the Infiuiti, 
many curious particulars are scattered amooni Cocw^ 
writcra, which display the w^TiUUtaa v^v**''^"^ ' '' ^ 
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prsfaitod oo thk oeeuiaii, sod, perhaps, derelopo tbe niy*- 
Cahoos politics of the oourtt of Spsio and Rome. 

Cardinal Gaeiaoo, who bad long been nuncio in Spahi, 
ob ssn re i , thai the peof^e, aecustomed to rerere the inquisi- 
tion as the oracle of diTinitjr, abhorred that proposal of mar- 
riage ar\he Ii^uita with an heretical prince ; but that the 
kii^^'s council, and all wise politicians, were desirous of 
its accompltahmenu Gregory XY held a consultation of 
cardinals, where it was agreed that the just apprehwasioo 
which the En^ish catholics entertained of being more 
<9ruellj persecuted, if this marriage failed, was a si^flkient 
reason to justify the pope. The dispensation was there- 
fore umnediateiy cranted, and se|it to the nuncio of Spain, 
with orders to inform the Prince of Wales, in case of rup- 
ture, that no impedmient of the marriage proceeded from 
Che court of Rome, who, on the eonrtrary, had expedited 
the dispensation. 

The prince's excursion to Madrid was, howeTer, uni- 
versally olamed, as being inimical to state interests. Nani, 
author of a hisUNj of Yoiice, which, according to his dis- 
gressive manner, m the universal history of his times, has 
noticed this affair. * The people talkM, and the English 
murmured more than any other nation to see the only son 
of the king, and heir of his realms, venture on so long a 
voyage, anid present himself rather as a hosta|;e than a 
husband to a forei^ court, which so widely differed in 
government and rehgion, to obtain by force of prayer and 
suppUcaiions a woman whom Philip and his mmiaters 
mane a point of honour and conscit* nee to refuse.' 

Houssaie observes, * The English council were against 
it, but King James obstinately resolved on it; being over^ 
persuaded by Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, whose 
facetious humour and lively repartees greatly delighted him. 
Gondomar persuaded him that the presence of the prince 
would not fail of acoompUshing this tmion, and also the res- 
' titution of the electorate to nis son-in-law the palatine. 
Add to this the Earl of Bristol, the Enghsh amnassador 
extraordinary at the court of Madrid, fincnng it his interest, 
wrote repeatedly to his msjesty that the success wao cer- 
tain if the prince came there, for that the Infanta would be 
charmed with hit personal appearance and polished man- 
Jiers. It was thus that James, seduced by these two am- 
•bassadors, and by his paternal affection for both his chil- 
.dren, permitted the Prince of Wales to travel into Spain.' 
This account differs from Clarendon. 

Wicquefort says, that James in all this was the dupe of 
Gondomar, who well knew the impossibility of this mar- 
riage, which was alike inimical to the interests of politics 
and the inquisition. For a long lime he amused his ma- 
jesty witli hopes, and even got money for the household 
expenses of the future queen. He acted his part so well, 
that the King of Spain recompensed the knave, on his re- 
turn, with a seat in the council of state.' There is pre- 
served in the British Museum a considerable series of 
letters which passed between James I, and the Duke of 
Bockincham and CharlespluAng their residence in Spain. 

I shall glean some further parUculars concerning this 
mysterious affair firom two Enclish contemporaries, Howel 
4UM Wilson who wrote from tneir own observations. Ho- 
wel bad been employed in this projected match, and re- 
sided during its negotiation at Madrid. 

Howel describes the first interview of Prince Charles 
Mpd the Infanta. He says, * The Infanta wore a blue 
riband about her arm, that the prince might distinguish 
her, and as soon as she saw the prince her rolour rose very 
high.' Wilson informs us that * two days afler their in- 
terview the prince was invited to run at the ring, where 
his fair mistress was a spectator, and to the glory of his 
fortime, and the great contentment both of himself snd the 
lookers on, he took the ring the very 6r8t course.' Howel, 
writing from Madrid, nvs ' The people here do mightily 
magnify the gallantry of the journey, and cry out that he 
deserved to have the Infanta thrown into his arms the 
first niffht he came.' The peryple appear, however, some 
time after to doubt if the English liad any religion at all. 
Again, * I have s«en the prince have his eyes immovably 
fixed upon the Infanta hall an hour together in a thought- 
ful speculatire posture.' Olivarcs, who was no friend to 
this match, coarsely observed that the prince watched her 
as a cat does a mouse. Charles indeed acted every thing 
that a lover m one of the old romances could have done. 
He once leapt over the walls of her garden, and only 



tired by die entreaties of the old marquis who then guarded 
bar, aad who, fctting oo his knees, aoleomlv protested that 
■poke to bsr his bstd mM wmmer for it 



He watched boors in the st rse t to meet with bar; aBd 
Wilson says he gave such liberal preaeiits to tb« esart, as 
w«ll as Buckingham to the Spanish beauties, that tWLsid 
Treasurer Middlesex complained n^eatedly of tiieir \ 
fhlprodigality. 

Let us now observe by what mode this natch was ( 
sented to by the courts df Spain and Room. Wilssa m- 
forms us that Charles agreed * That any one should fricljr 
propose to kirn the arguments m &voiir of the cathdie r»> 
ligion, without giving any impedim^t ; but that ha wuald 
never, directly or inurectly, permit ai^ one to spank to dM 
Infanta against the same.' They probdily had tamprfsrf 
with Charlen ocmceru'mg his religion. A leinar «f Gregory 
XV to him is* preserved in "Wuaoah hfti. Olivaraa itid 
to Buckingham, ^ou gave ma some assuranee and heps of 
the prince's ternnig' ea/hoUe. The duke rouMllj aaa««r> 
ed that it was false. The Snautth miniater, eodboadtd 
at the blnntness of our Enclish duke, broke firoa hisi ia a 
violent rage, and lamented that state inattera would sot 
suffer him to do himself justice. This insult was nstcr 
forgiven : and some time afterwards he attampied to r»» 
venge hinuielf on Buckingham, by raideavoring to per- 
suade James that he was at the head of a rimspiiafj 
against him. 

We hasten to conclude these anecdotes not to bo ftmri 
in the pages of Hume and SmoUett. Wilson aays ihtt 
both kin^oms rejoiced. * Preparatiooa wero mads ia 
England to entertain the Infanta ; anew church was \mk 
at St James's, the foundation>stone of which waa laid Iff 
the Spanish ambassador, for the public exercise of h«r re- 
Ugion; her portrait was multiplied in every eomsrsf dM 
town ; such as hoped to flourish under her oyo sndiltaly 
began to be powerful. In Spain (as Wilson qndnilf o- 
presses himself) the substance was as moch eoortfd u 
the shadow here. Indeed the Infanta, Howel idb st, 
was applying hard to the English langnage, nod wss ^ 
ready called the Princess of Englano. To conehide^— 
Charles complained of the repealed delays ; and he, aid 
the Spanish court, parted with a thoasaoddvilities. Tbt 
Infanta however observnl, that had the prince lofvd krr, 
he would no: have quitted her.' 

How shall we dispel those clouds of mysterv with which 
politics have covered this strange transaction T It appears 
that Jam*^ had in view the restoration of the Palatiaais 
to his daughter, whom he could not effectually assise ; that 
the court of Rome had speculations of the dioat daageroHS 
tendency to the Protestant religion ; that the marriagewss 
broken off by that personal hatred which existed be t w us 
Olivares and Buckingham ; and that, if there was any ne- 
centy existing between the parties concerned, it rested 
with the Prince and the Infanta, who were both vonddii 
and romantic, and were but two beautiful ivory baui inihs 
hands of greM players. 

DtTKE OF BUCXIirOHAlt. 

The Duke of Buckmgham, in his bold and Ajnffiari 
ner, appears to have bc^n equally a favourite with Ji 
I, and Charles I. He behaved with singular 
both at the courts of France and Spain. 

Various anecdotes might be collected from the i 
writers of those coimtries, to convince us that ourcoort was 
always little respected by its ill choice of this ambassador. 
His character is hit off by one master-stroke firom the fso- 
cil of Hume ; * He hady'^says this penetraiine observer of 
men, ' English familiarity and French levity*:* so that ks 
was in full possession of two of the most c^eosiva qnahtiflf 
an ambassador can possess. 

Sir Henry Wotton has written an interesting lifa of aor 
duke. At school his character fully discovered itself, eves 
at that earlv period of life. Ho would not apfrfy te Vf 
seiious stwJies, but excelled in those lighter qualmealieai 
adapted to please in the world. He was a graceful horse- 
man, musician, and dancer. His mother withdrew hin 
from school at the early age of thirteen, and he soon be> 
came a domestic favourite. Her fondness p eiin i t trd Um 
to indulge in every caprice, and to cultivate those agrsm- 
ble talents which were natural to him. Hia psrsM vif 
beautiful, and his manners insinuating. In a word, hss«i 
adapted to become a courtier. The fortunate oppsrtavif 
soon presented itself; for James saw him, and invited kin 
!o court, and showered on him, with a prodifal hani|t^ 
eomucopia of roval patronage. 

Hoossaie, in His poHtical memoirsjiaa dtldlad n«tc- 
dote of ihb duke, only known to the KBgdih randiriii^ 
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f*iwnlaliasmllcoiif Uiehiitonu. Whsn 
M Franca, to conduct Ihn Princan MmukUi 
t4 Chul« i, ba had the iBHiJauea lo eonira 
Quean sT Fruice, Doi u 
TheMaHhioaaHcfSeni ,, 

•■J UMaiaf Uib eoBTanatian ci . 

Ilia iriD-chair of Iha Quae*, kIm Ihtt daj ma eooGoed U ' 
bar bad ; aba did ibia to binder Iba iomleDt duke fram ap- , 
|inacliui( tfae ((uaeii, aad probabljr lakuu olher libeitiea. , 
Ai abe o«*amd that ba aiill paniaied iB iha lorar, ' Sir, : 
(>baaald,ina»-- - ' ■ 



lO quMi 



if France.' 
td by Nani, 



la time without proDoundni aword.aaid.ti 

BIT brolhar !" Tbe queea madier ni pre- 
Kliatelr aeal for Ibe Duke DrAnleDfoii Jwhs 
la Henry 111.) The king piTCeivuig him, 
u uia uflut and Bjjain aajd," Let nj DTDlbar cotne !* 
quBBD hia oicHher repJied, ** Sir. 1 do nol bp-iw whoaa 

4d, aod aaidf '^ Let thaiu briDE mv braihcr iha Kiuf 
iBnrre; it » be oho ii m; broihei." The queea 



■a hia Hiili book of tba HiatorTof Vimice ! id hincriaD | Taulta. Thnj neDltDtheKinfiifNinire.aiid dniriKlhiiE 

lahoii not apt to takelbingaligbtlj. For whan BucJimg- to come and apeak to the king; at thai mnniept, tfait pnne* 

bui wai d«nroui of once moTe beinf ambaaaador at that haaaince repealedlj aaid, be felt a ahudderin^ aod appr^ 

dwn, in Itaa, il wai •i^ifiml by ihc Frsnch ambaandor, hanaiua el dealh tu much that he •lould But fo. But Kinj 

uiu fgrnaaooa wrll hmui IB himKif, hlgpenoa would not C bailee perautmg on hia comini, the queen mother aaiur- 

lie Uireal, ihe duke nidainied, be would gc and eea the ' hovreiei, hs put lillls truil. He went, annnipaaiHl bj 

■ ueen in ipite of the Frencb court : and to thu petty af- ' Ihe ViKount D'Auchy, on whoae word he chicBy relieJ. 

lur il lotK aacribed the warbeiween Ihe twanaiiDu! ' Uanng, honever, obierTed under theie taulli a (leat 

The Muahal de Bituompiere, in ibe Journal of hiaem- nuinbrr of halberd ien and arqucbuaien in raoki, ba would 



HB aaya, ■ ine kinn ol Ungland nn me i Inu audience, ' iured nin ttut no naim aliDuld happen tu him. The aol- 

mod a lery diapuiiLiDUi one. He put biauelfiB > pai- ' dien bowed, and Ibeir behariour waa leapeetful. By a 

■iga, while I, nilhoul loaini my napecl, eipieaied mjaeU prime itaircaae be anieied the chamber of the king, who, 

bwt\j. TheDukeofBuijmghain, whenhaobHrredthe i immadialely on perceinng him, turned IDWirdi fain, mi 

kinf ud myaelfiery warm, leapt auddenly betwiil hia ma- atretched out hia anni. The Kuig of Nanrra waa aifaaU 

CNyaod me, Hclumini, 1 am come to aal all to right) ed; baaigbed and wept, and fell on hia knrea tl the aida 

twiit you, which I Uiink ia hi^ lime.' of Ilie bed. Charlea embraced, aad haiing kiaaed hiB, 

Cardina] Richaliaa baled Buckingham u linoerely ai aaid, " My brother, you loae a good maaier and a good 



Cardina] Richaliaa „ ^ _ 

4iil Iba Spaniaida Olrrvaa. Thia eomiiy waa ipiMinnily 
•wing b> Ih« eaidiiiil wiitku to the duka withoai la«nn| 
WMj apaea opan 4n« Iha title ct Hoiuiaur ; the duka, Id 
•bow hii aquatity, rauned lua aiuwerin Ihe aama' paper. 
■pviag' nufflwr. Fnan luch peBy dicnmataneea mint 
■•n bt*e taken their aourta. 

Thia ridieuliwa oreumatasee baiween Richelieu and 
Bockiagham ramiiKli me of a ainilar one, winch happen. 
•d w two Spaniih lorda : — One ligned al the end ol hia 
iMiar, II, Afurfma (thi Jlfmyina) an if the title had baeii 
pKuliar to hioHlffor ila eicellaoce. Hit national faaitj 
neetnd a dreadful reproc' from ho cormqKujent, who, 
MaloBi of hit aquaUiy, tiganl oTao JUarfiiai |utOTuai 

Aa aneedota ginn tai Sir Hearr Wotton offara > ebt- 

■ Tba* wars bow entered into the deep time of Lent, 
■adcaoU gel no fledi into their iniia; whereupon fell out i 
|ila»I«wl paaaags (if I may mterl by the way among morf. 
a an l MUl :)— Then waa near Bayon a herd of nau with 
Ibtir yoiiag oneij on which liihi Sir RichaiS Orahair, 
(■Mttr of Iba horae to the marquli) lella liia marquii hb 

bka Rh>B* to Iheir lodgian ; which the pnnce Dnrbeariog, 
" Wh]r> Riebard " aanbe," do you think yon nnyprac- 
lias ban yeur old tricka agiuii upon the bordan?" Upon 
mkiek *oad Ihey firmt gave the goat-herd good conlent- 
BBvnl, BAd thm while the mui^uia and hia aenruila, being 
baib oa foot, Here cbaiing the kid about ihe Bock, the 
pince fmt Iwriebaek killed him m Ihe head wilh a 3col- 
IbA p at i d . Lai thia aerre for a journal parentheaia wbick 
jm ■By ifcow bow hia hiihaeaa, ctoo in aiicb light and 
tfunSi danaife, bad a oMt aenae of juil dealing. 

Dr Caret ia an old French controTenia! writer, bnt i< 
katbrr kaoanjn French lilrralun! ai an hidorian. HL' 



] i beliered what (hey aaid, youwouklBal 

„-. ■--"-„ Jwiji, lotell you. It u la 

anddauKhttr; evneallydal 



; laaulmrwl 



hava been afive ; but 1 hi 
jou aJona I Iruat my wife 

but Clod pnxeet you 'r 

• The queen mother here intamipled hha, ' 
not aay uiai!"^* Yea, madam, 1 muat aaj 
truth. Believe me, ray brother; lore me ; ■ 
tad daughter, and implon God for mercy on ne. Adiao, 
my brother, adieu." The King of Nararre remainnd till 
1^ majeatt eipired.' 

The folkiwing mimile parliculan are drawn bm tba 
journal of Pierre de L'Etoilie. In the ainpUcity oT Ua 
aarraiion, an pleaaing in the old arritora, tba lawia and 
the mtmarrh; the reUgiona ramoraa of the one, and tka 
trtleaa eanaalatiunofthe other, beCDOM iolerealiBgobjeOB. 

' King Cbarlea, two dan before hit death, hanngcnUad 
(hr Maaille, hia chief phyaieian, tad eemplaimwiif Ifat 
paina heauSered, aaked bun if it waa not pwible that he, 



Qod only could be lb* 
aoreteign phyiiciao u tudb eom|Jainta. " I beliara," 
aaid the king, that ''what you flay ia true, and That JOU kuoiir 
nothing elae. Drawfron- ..j ,__....- 



atallih 



Id leai 



r (or lari* fapV 

ihdrew, tnl M 

pt ihna, via. La 

n hB majealy frvalli 

AathghadJBatasBled 



Tour, Si Prii, and bit nil 

lored nlUkHitltifctBuaA . _ ... ._,_.. 

baraelfon aeofler, and began to dae, ahn bwd the kiB( 
(row bitterly, weepiBg and aiding ; ahe then approaehad 
Uie bed tofily, and drawing away hit eiHtedt, the kiag aaid 
to her, giring rem ID a hetiy aigh, and ai "' 
plenlifLilly, inaomuch Ihat Uiey mtemipted hi 

Ibllowed incked ii 



II blood r 



far >• »— nnderjTeceptor to Henry IV. The dreadful ' rayGod! pardon me, and be merciful. I know not whera 

(Aaria* IXj «> which oceaaion ihS E^ilUhc^™ ™i -'™'ii ■'?- -"■'"'^•^™-" fT.^i" , '."_ !*L r„.„. " 

iatowMraiag. The lingular death of Charlea haa bean 

nitnisd by tba Hniuenoit ta an inlarpoaitioa of Dirin^ 

Jaiiiuii ba died bathed ia hia blood, which bural from hia 

TCMW. Tka hormn of thia miaarable prinea oil Ua djii^ 

hod on fcnaUy depicted by Ihe aneodoiat I am now eol- 

laMiac. I ihall prvBUia, bnwerar, ihatChariea waa a 

■ara MBtnuaaat in Ifaa handt of lua mother, iha politicil 

^ oaal CaAame oTHedidt. 

DrCanl, arith hanat amaHd, tbui reUteawhat be 
kaw Uion aataad a law bom balora hia daalb. 

' Klac Cbaalaa, Mag Uaaatfaaac ka eod, aAat htf- 



.. _.._._. forerer • I 

be Iha murdan on thoea who forcnd _you to order IheA ; 
your majeatj could not help it, and ainco you nerar cm* 

pute them to you, and will eorer iham with the mantle d 
jiulica of hit Son, to whom alone you ihouU hnh kr aid. 
Ah ! fiir the honour of God, let yow majealy ceaae fnMB Ibia 
woapini." Harini aaid thia, aha roar fcr a " 
Uj, Ji^^ — I u'..j _^i. ni..j^i.. 



inched arith leara ; Cbarlaa haaini lakMi'k. 
a aip Ihax Am dDn<UM««*akVnn«>MK 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



The dreadful narratiTO of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew is detailed in the history of De Thou ; and ihe same 
scene is paioted in glowing, though in faithful colours, bj 
Voltaire in the Henriade.— -Ghanes, whose last miserable 
moments we come from contemplating, when he obserred 
several fugitive Huguenots about hi* palace, in the mor- 
ninz after the roaasacre of 30,000 of their friends, took a 
fowling piece and repeatedly fired at them. 

SucD was the effect of religion operating, perhaps not 
on a malignant, but on a feebfo mind ! 

KOTAL PROMOTIOHS. 

If the golden gate of preferment is not usually opened to 
men of real merit, pe/rons of no worth have entered it in a 
most extraordinary manner. 

Chevreau informs us that the Sultan Osman having 
observed a gardener planting a cabbage with some pecu- 
liar dexterity, the manner 90 attracted his imperial eye 
that he raisfd him to an office near his person, and short- 
ly afienvards he rewarded the planter of cabhageo by cre- 
ating; him beglcrbtg or viceroy of the liiie of Cyprus ! 

Marc Aniony tiave the house of a Roman citizen to a 
cook, who had prepared for him a good supper. Many 
have hef n rai»eii to extraordinary prefermenl by capricious 
monarch < fur the sake of a jest. Lewij XI promoted a 
poor prit'st whom he found nleeping in the po(ch of a 
church, thai the proverb might be verified, that to lucky 
m^n good fortunes will come even when they are asleep ! 
Our H^nry VII made a riceroy of Ireland it not for the 
sake of, at least with a clench. When the king was told 
that all Irf'land could not rule the Earl of Kildare, he said, 
then shall this earl nile all Ireland. 

It is recorded of Henry VI If that he raised a servant 
to a considerable dignity, because he had taken care to 
have a roasted boar prepared for him, when his majesty 
happened to be in the humour of feasting on one ; and the 
title t^ Sugar- toaf-cowif inLeadenhall-street, was proba- 
bly derived from anoth«'r piece of magnificence of this mon- 
arch : the widow of a Mr Comwailis was rewarded by the 
gifl of a dissolved priory there situated, for some Jlne pttd- 
dittfM with which ohe had presented h'u majesty! 

When Cardinal de Monte was elected pope, before he 
Icfl the conclave he bestowed a cardinal's hat upon a ser- 
vant whose chief merit coiisiiited in the daily attentions he 
paid to hi^ holiness'it monkey ! 

Louis Barbier owf^d all his good fortune to the familiar 
knowledge he had of Rabelais. ~ He knew his Rabelais by 
heart. This seived to introduce him to the Duke of Or- 
leans, who took great pleasure in reading that author. It 
was for this he gave him an abbey, and he was gradually 
promoted till he became a cardinal. 

George Villiers was suddenly raised from a private 
station, and loaded with wealth and honours by James 
the first merely for his personal beauty. Almost all the 
favourites of James became so from their handsomeness. 

M. De Chamillart, minister of France, owed hit promo- 
tion merf'ly to his being the only man who could beat 
Louis XIV at billiards. He retired with a pension after 
ruirtng the finances of his country. 

The Duke of Luines was originally a countrv lad, who 
insinuated himself into the favour of Louis XIII then 
young, by making bird*traps (pie grieches) to catch spar- 
rows. It was little expected, (sajrs Voltaire,) that these 
puerile amusements were to be terminated by a roost san- 
guinary revolution. De Luines, after causing his patron 
Uie Marshal of Ancre to be assassinated, and the queen 
mother to be imprisoned, raised himself to a title and the 
most tyrannical power. 

Sir Walter Raleigh owed his promotion to an act of gal- 
lantry to Q,ueen Elizabeth, and Sir Christopher Hatton 
oweJ hi« preferment to his dancing : Queen Elizabeth, 
observes Granger, with all her sagacity could not see the 
future lord chancellor in the fine dancer. The same 
writer says, * Nothing cotild form a more curious collec- 
tion of memoirs than aneednlet of pre ferment.'' Could the 
secret history of great men be traced, it would appear that 
merit is rarely the first step to advancement. It would 
much ofiener be found to be owing to superficial qualifica- 
tions, and even vices. 

irOBlLITT. 

Francis the First was accustomed to say, that when 
the nobles of the kingdom came to court, they were re- 
ceived by the world as so many Bttir kmga ; that the day 
«4^ tbey were only beheld w ao many jmneer; but on 



the third day they were merely oomideredu aonmny 
gentlemen^ and were confounded among the crosid «f 
courtiers. — It was supposed that this was done sriih apoi- 
liiical view of humbling the proud nobUiiy ; and lor this 
reason Henry IV frequently said aloud, in the presence df 
the princes of the blood, fl^e are all gentlemen. 

It is recorded of Philip the Third of Spain, that wfaii 
he exacted the most punctilious respect from like gjmmdmt, 
he saluted the ptasanti. He would never be addreassd 
but on the knees ; for which he gave this artful excust, 
that as he was of low stature, ewtrj one wouki, have ap- 
peared too high for him. He showed himself rarely even 
to his grandees,that he mi^ht the better soroort his naogb* 
tiness and repress their pride. He also affected to speak 
to them by half words ; and reprimanded them if ihcy did 
not guess at the rest. In a word, he omitted nofhmg thai 
could mortify fas nobUity. 

MODES or SALUTATIO.'T, AND AMICABLE CEmKlff»nB| 
OBSCBVED Itf VABIOCS ZIATIOHS. 

When men writes the philosophical compiler oT'JL'fipit 
des UMges et den Couivmee^ salute each other in an ami* 
cable manner, it signifies little whether they move a par* 
ticular part of the iKxIy, or practise a i»articular ceremony. 
In these actions there 'must exist difierent ciMtoms. Everjr 
nation imagines it employs the most reasonable ones ;'bal 
all are equally simjrfe, and none are to be treated as ri& 
culous. 

This infinite number of ceremonies may be reduced t» 
two kinds ; to reverences or salutations ; and to the louefaof 
some part of the human body. To bend and prostnle 
one's self to express sentiments of respect, appeara fobs a 
natural motion ; for terrified persons throw tnemselves on 
the earth when they adore invisible beings : and the afr 
fectionate touch of the person they salute is an eapreHiai 
of tenderness. 

As nations decl'me from their ancient simplicicy, MMk 
farce and grimace are introduced. Superstition, As 
manners of a people, and their utoation, infkience Ai 
modes of salutation ; as may be observed from the iMjUnw 
we collect. 

Modes of salutation have sometimes very different diar> 
actors, and it is no uninteresting speculation to examine 
tlieir shades. Many display a refinement of ddieacy, 
while others are remarkable fur their slmpKcity or rar 
their sensibility. In general, however, they are frequent^ 
the same in the infancy of nations, and in mora pot 
ished societies. Respect, humility, fear, and eelaM, 
are expressed much in a similar manner, for these are the 
natural consequences of the organization of the bodjr. 

These demonstrations become in time only emnCy 
civilities which signify nothing ; we shall notice what tnsy 
were originally, witliout reflecting on what they are. 

The first nations have no peculiar modes of salutation ; 
they know no reverences or other compliments, or they 
despise and disdain them. The Greenlanderi laosb when 
they see an European uncover his head,and bend hie body 
before him whom he calls his superior. 

The Islanders,near the Phi!ippme8,take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and with it they gently rub their fiiee. 
The Laplanders apply their nose strongly against that of 
the person they salute. Dampier says, that at New 
Guinea they are satisfied to put on their heads the leaves 
of trees, which have ever passed for symbols of friendship 
and peace. This is at least a picturesque salute. 

Other salutations are very incommodious and painfiil ; it 
requires great practice to enable a man to be polite in an 
island situated in the straits of the Sound. Hputman telb 
us they saluted him in this grotesque manner : * They 
raised his left foot, which they passed gently over IM 
right leg. and from thf uce over his face.* The inhabitaalt 
of the Philippines use a most comple:^ittitude ; tbsy 
bend their body very low,place their hand^f their d>eeki| 
and raise at me same time one foot in the an* with ibdr 
knee bent. • 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties 'H 
about his own waist, so that he leaves his friend half nab 
ed. This custom of undressing on these occasions takes 
other forms ; sometimes men place themselves naked b^ 
fore the person whom they salute ; it is to show their 
humility, and that they are unworthy of appearing in hii 
presence. This was practised before Sir Joeeph Banks, 
when he received the visit of two female Otaheitans. "^-^ 
innocent simplicity, no doubt, did not nppoar 9 
tiM eyei of toe ontMOW. 
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SoBsIbiHa llwjr onlj undrea pinuUr. Tha Japuienc I 
onlr >*lia offailippsr: Iha psoiilB dT Acnicu Ihiv un- I 

la thfl pronto of Eimc it ■pp^mn isrvilfl lo uaeorn 
omHiT. Tha iruioeea DrSpiin cltiin the right oT ippau- 

■DuehiuhJMtad to him i>lher«tl of the nation; ud (thu 
wriur trulT otHcrreK (no may rcmirk Ihtl thaCn^fu^ 



KuTDpr- Mr Hobhoui 



to tarn. Tba 
■Boat liiliculoiii 



"Hi 



_ Hted in Ihr 

When two negro nHHiarchB 
ping UiFM limoatha middle 



II frequanllji imprinl on their uluti. 

^wir^c'^'^(uri Athfnciii"w(Hild ahoir I ^i^ 
bu nurli of eitaem, they bretlhod > Tcin, ind prcaenleii 
tor the Iwierigo oFiheir friend ihEbloodu it iaiiied. Thn 

ih* wnoa Ihev ulutad. The ilate cut hii hiir, mi 
oOand il to hii inuler. 

Tha ChineHi are ainjiullHj iSiicted in Ihair pencnd 

nneaL ' ThaH ua Uw rsoat remvktble pmUirei. Tba 

may ua joiasd lofalbar oo the bratit, uid bao their haul 
« lillla. If tha7 raipact ■ pei»n, thay niie their htnili 

Cgdr. ' If m psraou meat ifler ■ long •ewaUoli'l^lher 
bolfi fan on tbair loaai ud band tha fuze Id the autb, ud 
thaoartmnar iha^ rapaal two or three timaa. Sutelj 
«• au]P fiffar bera witti tha lantimenl nT Memaigna, ana 
OdflbM tlua earenon^ to ba ridieuloiu. It ariiai Tma 
tkair mional affectation. Thej nibitiuite utiEcial cere. 

Ifa CUbch il aihed how ha Gnda himaeirin h«7th?°'H< 
•Mwan, Fn ifU; UohAi to jwiir abimdinitfilitily. U 
tiMf muld tell a man that be looka oail. Ihef aay, Pm. 



their bodiea aritb their geoiiu ; bii priaraee niui |b) 

War kindle! eDtliu>i»in, and IbFrrroreoccatioOKtranH 
laoa aiui cuilonu. We ma.* abierie in it whateier u 

■ndwUd. We collect recti, and the reuler mu'l drw 

The J freijuentlT condemned at Carthage Ihair general! 
to die after an unlortunata campaign, aJthough iher weri 
uciued oTno other faull. We read in Dii Halde ibal 



a Mao 



bailia ' 



It ehlair 



aChinr 



—With 



Hnplate 



£m^ 



^eo ronder tbam mj at 



I, lb*T uj, JUy llaub 



^ ,l«Ii 

_ — . If jou prufa them, ihij , 

jaa dioa wuh iham, Ihaj let! jta at pwiing, IVt kain nal 
kiatfrf jM> leiA ruflamt diMiuIiim. Tha nrioui liilai 
Ibay idHMiI far aach other it would b« iiupoaaibla to ttuw- 

[t il to be obiaTTed thai all Ihaie utnrm are praicribed 
b* Ibl ChinoH ritual, or Academr of Cnmplimenti. 
Thtn, tra daterainad tha ntimbrr oTbowi; tha eiprri- 
•in^ 10 ba emplOTad \ the gennSeiiont, and the iaelina- 
■ wtaicb are to ba maile to tha right or )eft basil ; the 
1iOM of Ibe mailer befbra the chair where (he itrin- 
lo b« lailad, lor h« lalulea it nunt pnilbuiidir, and 
wipaa lbs dot awaj with tha akirl* of hii mbe ; iH Iheie 
nd olbar thioga ira noticed, aren to the lilenl galurei 
bf obieb jva are entieaied to enter the bouie. The 
letaar daea cf poopli are equall; nice in three puDctilini ; 
■d mwhaniHofi paM forlj Atj* in praelieing them before , - 
tW7 ara auUed U appear at court. A tribunal of cere. | fV 
■oataa baa bno areclad ; and aierr daj rery odd 



a battle geoerali will become iatre^iid, and eiert tharn- 
■elvei a> much ai poiiible, and thia a all thai u wiued. 

When tha laTagei of New Franc* take flight, thaj (lila 
the wounded u baaketi, where the], are bouod and eonled 
down at we do children in iwiddling clothee.— If ihey 
•hould happen to fall into thebandi of tha coni|uaron, 
thej would aipira IB themidit oTlnrnienii. It u better 
thareftHe that the vanquiihad ehould carry tham awar in 
anj manner, though btnaaHj gren it tha riik cf diair 

The Spartiiu were not allowed to combat ofiea wilb 

tie ; end if thur enemiei renlted frequcntlj, thaj wera 
accuitomed to eiteiininate them. 
The gofemoriaf llie Scythian protinceigi 



aonuallr 
n handi. 

•erTed for Iheir cup* i and the quintity of wine ther war« 
allowed to dnnk wai propaniooed to the number cf akulla 
thoT poaweiod. The j-uuth, who could not yet boail of 

faail, without being admitted to approach it. Thk iaui- 

Wir hai corrupted the owisle cf the people, and hii' 

the Portuguaie attacked Madrid, in the reign cd'PhiJtpT, 
the cuurteuni of that dly were deiiioui of diipUving. 
their patriotic leal : thuae who were Dioit CDDTinced of th« 
envenomed iiale of their body perfumed themielvei, and 
went by night to the camp of the enemy; the connqvenca 

■ii Ihouiuiil Poriugueie dieabled with venereal nialadiia, 
and the greater pert dii:d. 
Men Itare frequently fallen into unpardonable contra. 

ferod theniielTai Inbe attacked wiihrmt defending then. 
aelrei on the Babhath-day, and the Komini profited by 
theie ptoui icniplei. Tha councd of Trent nrdtrvd tha 
body of the conitable of Bouibon, who had fought againa( 
the Pope, to ha dug up, ai if the head of the church waa- 



poral prince. 
Pope Nicholai, in hii aiwn 



their featirali, il wai o 
Fir<<, h) prinifa] agei, 



[n the holy « 



hli puTilj; I 



nta enployed firei 

'of rempwil.oran 
r> Qod mauiTcited 
he comparai him- 



Tba aaailM of boaoor are (reipmtly 

mly beaddreueit by 



who tbn P]| 
._._._.._ be permitied ridorad 
praaeoe*. Thii ciuiimi prenili in dei- 



orkai«lii«eUihaiapU>uadUb«l i lind thad 



e render* himielf riiihla mf 
h,t<>eipraaihimielftobeu 

FLirmidablo ai a devotinng hre: again, ha raim aulpliur; 

uid oDen, before he ipeaki. be altracti tha aHantWd of 

:he multiltide by fluhei of lightning, 
r,!— wonhippad u a divinity by KTeral iddatert:^ 

J the divine inulligance. Bometimei il 11 a 
lymbnl of majoity.— God walked (if wa may » aiprua 
— I — -^ ^-^ 1^ people, pracadad by a pillar «C Gff^\ 



u <£ Ana, iia»iiiailn'&«K^(Mk>«l 



laft 
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imimM that mkIi cnninu of their nfjestr sboakl be car- 
ried before them. Thefe firee, aecoramg to Qutniat 
Gurtiut, were coowdered ai holy and eternal, and were 
carried at the head of their armies on little altars ofnlTer, 
in the midst of the magi who accompanied them and saox 
their hjmns. 

Fire was also a sjrmbol of majesty amonfst the Romans; 
and ijf it was used by them in tneir festi?aM, it was rather 
employed for the ceremonies of religion than for a peculiar 
mark of their rejoicinf^. Fire was always held to be 
most proper and holy for sacrifices ; in this the Pagam imi- 
tated the Hebrews. The fire ao carefully preserved by 
the Vestals was probably an imitation of that which fefl 
firon heaven on the victim offered by Aaron, and longaAer- 
wards rehciously kept up by the pnests. Servius, one of 
Che seven aings of Rome, commanded a great fire of straw 
to be kindled m the public place of every town ro Italy to 
consecrate Tir repose a certain day in seed-time, or sowmg. 

The Greeks lighted lamps at a certain feast held in ho- 
nour of Mmcrva, who gave them oil ; of Vulcan, who was 
the inventor of lamps ; and of Pri-Mnetheua, who had ren- 
dered them service by the fire which he had stolen from 
heaven. Another feast to Bacchus was celebrated by a 
grand nocturnal illumination, in which wine was poured 
* forth profusely to all passengers. A feast in memory of 
Ceres, who sought so long in the darkness of hell forlier 
dauehier, was keftt bybummg a number of torches. 

CTreat illuminations were nude in various other meet- 
ings; particularly in the Secular Games, iH^iich lasted 
Chrse whole nights ; and so carefiiUy were they kept up, 
chat these nights had no darkiMsss. 

In ail their rejoidngs the ancients indeed used fires, but 
they were intended merelj to bum their sacrifices, and 
which, as the generalitr oi them were perfcmned at night, 
the illuminations served to give light to the ceremonies. 

Artificial fires were indeed fi^uently need by them, but 
not in public rejoicings : like us, they em|>loyed them for 
military purposes; but we use them likewise snocessfiiUy 
for our decorations and amusement. 

From the latest times of paganism to the early ages of 
Christianity, we can but rarely quote instances of fire 
fighted up tor other purposes, in a public form, than for the 
oeremoQies of religion ; illuminations were made at the 
baptism of princes, as a symbol of that life of light iu which 
they were going to enter by faith ; or at the tombs of mar- 

nio li^t them during the watchings of the night. AU 
were aboUshed firom the various abuses they btro- 
dnced. 

We only trace the rise of /eiur de joUj or fire works, 
given merely for amusing spectacles to delight the eye, to 
the epocha of the invention of powder and cannon, at the 
dose of the thirteenth century. It was these two inven- 
tions, doubtless, whose effects fombhed the idea of aH 
those machines and artifices which form the charms of 
these fires. 

To the Florentines and the Stennese are we indebted 
not only for the preparation of powder with other ingredi- 
ents to amuse the eyes, but also for the invention of eleva- 
ted machines and decorations adapted to augment the plea- 
sure of the spectacle. They began their attempts at the 
feasts of Skint John the Baptist and the Assumption, on 
wooden edifices, which they adorned with painted statues, 
from whose mouth and eyes issued a beautiful fire. Cal- 
lot has engraven numerous specimens of the pageants, 
triumphs, end processions, under a great variety of gro- 
tesque forms ;--Klragons, swans, eagles, &c, which were 
built up lari^ enough to carry many persons, while they 
vomited forth the roost amusina firework. 

This use passed from Florence to Rome, where, at the 
creation of the popes, thev displayed illiminations of hand- 
grenadoes, thrown from tne height of a rjistle. Pffroteck- 
iaa firom that time have become an art, which, in the de- 
gree the inventors have displayed ability in combining the 
powers of architecture, sculpture, and painting, have pro- 
duced a number of beautifiil effects, which even give plea- 
sure to those who read the descriptiooa without having be- 
held them. 

A pleasme account of decorated fire-works is given in 
the S^ecret Memoirs of France. In Augnst« 1764, Torre, 
an Italian artist, obtained permission toeidiilHt a pyrotech- 
nic operation.— The Parisians admired the variety of the 
odours, and the ingenious forms of his fire. But this first 
•ihibition was <fi8turbed by the populace, as well as b^ die 
apparent danger of the fire, ahhoogh it was displayad on 
tk0BoukruA, b October it was repotted: ■■" 



precaotioaa having been taken, they mAnind tM 
of the fire, without fearing iL Tbeoe artificial 
described as having been rapidly and splendidly 
The exhibition dooed with a transparent triumpknl afch, 
and a curtain illuminated by the same firo, adnuraUy 
hibiting the palace of Phito.— Around tho odunMn, 
zas were inscribed, supported bv Cu|Mds, with otiMr 
fol embelishmenis. Among tnese little pieceo of 
appeared the following one, whidi ingenioody 
a more perfect exhibition ; 

Les vents, les frimats, les orates, 

Eteindrom ces feux, i>our un tems : 
Biais, aiosi que les fleurs, avec plus d^avaatafs. 

Mm reoaiiruni dans le printems. 

IXITATXD. 

The Icy gale, the falling snow, 

Extiiictioii CO these llres shall bring; 
Buu like the iluwcrr, with brighter gk>w. 

They shall reuewr their charms in spring. 

The ediibition was greatly improved, according to 

Moen with n 



iiromise of the artist. His subject was chosen 
elidty : it was a representation of the for^^ of Vdcaa 
under Mount Etna. The interior of the moont diseov- 
ered Vulcan and his C vdops. Venus was seen to de- 
scend, and demand uf her consort armuur for .fiUwaa.— 
Opposite to this was seen the palace of Volcin, which 
presented a deep and brilliant perspective. Tho labsass 
of the Cyclops produced numbeHess verr happy eonriimap 
tions of artificisi fires. The public with piensing aslsn- 
ishment beheld the effects of the volcano, so nmnir^Uy 
ads^ed to the nature of these fires. At anothar oi Ho i fc i^ 
ment he gratified the public with a r op reo ent ntki tiOt' 
l^eus and Eurydice in heU; many strnnng c iicu n nn 



occasioned a marvellous iUnnon. What so b w c M 
couM be more analogous to this kind of fire 7 And 1st 



es- 




me ask, what is the reason we do not 

fires disphny more brilliant effects in London T What hb 

of taste csin bo gratified with stars, wheels, and rocfaii I 

THK SISLB PnnHIBITED AW IM FROTXD. 

The foltowing are the enress inonlscontainod in dw r^ 
golation of the popes to pronibit the use of tho Bihit,- 

* As it is manifi^t by experienee, that if the nso of Iks 
holy writers is permitted in the vulgar tongno mors sfi 
than profit will arii*e, beemue of the temerity of 
is for this reason all bibles are prohibited {jpnkUH 
blia) with all their ports, whether they be prmted on 
in whatever vulgar language soever ; as aho are prolsbited 
ail summaries or abridgments of bibles, or any hooks cf 
the holy writings, although they shouki only be hisloried, 
and that in whatever vulgar tongue they be written.' 

It w there also said, * That the reading the bibles of artis- 
tic editon may lie permitted to those by whose porasd or 
power the faith ma3r be spread, and who will not crtfc' 
It. But this permisMon is not to be frranted withoot an < 
press order of the biJyap, or the inquttUoTf with the ^ 
of the curate and conftMmr; and their pemii 
first be had in writing. And he who, without | 
presumes to read the hdy writings, or to have thom ia his 
pocsf ssion, shall not be ab$olvcd of his aans before be first- 
shall have returned the bible to his bishop.' 

A Spanish author says, that if a person shonld oobm tt> 
his bishop to ask for leave to mid the 6i6/c, with the best- 
intention, the bishop should answer him from Bifattbew^ 
ch.xx, ver. 20, *K<mJbMwrnfltic*ofyoiio«fc.' And indeed^ 
he observes, the nature of this deinand indicntsn nn htn^ - 
tieai di$pontUm. 

The reading of the bible was prohibited by Hovy Vin,^ 
except by those who occupied high oflkes ia the Mito ; a.^ 
noble lady or gentlewoman might read it in * th< ' 
ororchard,*or other retired places; but men u 
in the lower ranks were positively forbiddeo to rond il, 
to have it read to tfiem. 

Dr Franklin, in his own Life, has pi e a eife d n 
anecdote of the bible being prohibited in England in 
time of our true Catholic Mary. His &mify h^ 
eariy embraced the reformation ; * They bad nn 
bible, and to conceal it the more securely, they ei 
the project of fastening it open with pack-thnNMla 
the leaves, on the insMe of the lid of a dose-otod ! 
nrv grandfather wished to read to his family, bo i 
the Hd of the dooo-stod upon his knees, and u a a nod *^ 
lenvea fioni ono side to tho other, which worn mU il»mm 
ovondihjtiMpafikthmd. Onoof iho thM ii wi f 
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lioBtd at iIm door lo pf notice if Im saw mn officer of the 
Sp u i t m J Oourt make hia appearance ; in that caae the liil 
WM reatored to iu place, wuh the bibte concealed under 
it aa More.' 

I ahall leave the reader to make hia own reflections on 
this extraordinary account. He may meditate on what the 
Mpcsdid, and what they probably would have dune^ had not 
Luther happily been in a humour to abuse the pope, and 
begin a Reformation. It would be curious to sketcli an 
aocoont of the mohabU situation of Europe at the present 
pnoroentf had the pontiffs preserved the suigular power of 
which they had possessed themselves. 

It appears by an act dated in 1516, that ic those days the 
bible was callcKi BibHathecay that is per emphtmm, the Lib' 
rwry. The word library was limited in its signification 
then to the biblical writings ; no other books, compared 
with the holy writings, appear to have been worthy to 
mnk with them, or constitute what we call a library. 

We have had several remarkable attempts to re-compose 
die bible ; Dr Geddes's version is aridly literal, and often 
tudicrous by its vulgarity ; but the following attempts are 
of a very diflTerent kind. Sebastian CaetUhn, who after- 
wards changed his name to CoMUdioJi^ with his accustomed 
•ffectati<ui referring to Casto/ia,the fountain of the Muses 
— 4ook a very extraordinary liberty with the sacred writings. 
He fancied he could give tne world a more classical version 
of the bible, and for this purpose introduced phrases and 
•atire sentences from profane writers into the text of holy 
writ His whole style is finically quaint, overloaded with 
prettinesses, and all the ornaments of false taste. Of the 
noble simplicity of the scriptures he seems not to have had 
the rerooteat conception. 

Bat an attempt oy Pere Burruyer is more extraordina- 
it; in his Hietoire <m PeupU de JDieUf he has recomposed 
tne Bible as he would have written a fashionable novel. 
With absurd refinement he conceives that the great legia* 
Itttor of the Hebrews is too barren in his descriptions, too 
coacie e in the events he records, nor is careful to enrich 
blihiatory by pleasing reflections and interesting conversa- 
tioii-piecea, and hurries on the catastrophes, by which 
— ans he omits much entertaining matter : as for instance, 
ia the loves of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, Moses is 
«efj dry and concise, which, however, our Pere Berruyer 
ia not. His histories of Joseph, and of King David, are 
relishing morsels, and were devoured eagerly in all the 
boudoirs of Parts. Take a specimen of the style. * Jo- 
Mpb combined with a regularity of features, and a brilliant 
oonplexion, an air of the noblest dignity ; all which contri- 
boled to render him one of the most amiable men in Egypt.' 
At length *ahe declares her passion, and pressed him to 
answer ner. It never entered her mind that the advances 
ofa woman of her rank could ever be rejected. Joseph 
at firat only replied to all her wishes by his cold embarass- 
Ments. She would not yet give him up. In vain he flies 
fion ber : she was too passionate to waste even the mo- 
Benta of his astonishment.' This good father, however, 
does ample justice to the gallantry of the Patriarch Jacob. 
He offer* to serve Laban seven yesrs for Rachel. * No- 
thing ia too much,* cries the venHrable novelist, * when one 
faaUy loves ;* and this admirable observation he confirms 
by the fiM^lity with which the obliging Rachel allows Leah 
far one night to her husband ! In tliis manner the patri- 
arebe are made to speak in the tone of the tenderest 
bvera ; Judith is a Parisian co(f uette, Holofemes is rude as 
a German baron ; and their dialofrues are tedious with all 
tb« reciprocal politesse of metaphysical French lovers ! 
Mosee m the desert, it wss observed, is precisely as pe- 
dantic as Pere Berruyer addressing his class at the uni- 
ir^rmtj. One cannot but smile at the following expres* 
■ioaa : ' By the easy manner in which God performed nii- 
• raelee, one might easily perceive they cost no effort/ 
When he has narrated an * Adventure of the Patriarchs,' 
he proceeds, < After such an extraordinary, or curious, or 
iaterecting aid venture, &c.' This good father had caught 
the language of the beau monde, but with such perfect 
iia^ilicity that, in employing it on racred history he waa 
■ot aware of the ludicrous he was writing. 

AGothiclHshop translated the scriptures into theGothic 
iBBfoaffe, but omitted the Book of Kinge ! lest the tears, 
if which so much is there recorded, should increase their 
fcldteatioB to fighting, already too prevalent. Jortin no- 
ihis castrated copy of the bible in his Remarks on 

Meeiastical History. 

At the Bible, in many parts, consists merely of historical 

■■■artlnnai md an too many eodiibit a detad of ofleaatve 
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onea^it has often occurred to the fathera of ftMtlii>f^ an 
well as the popes, to prohibit its general reading. Arcb* 
biahop Tillotson formed a design of purifying &b histori* 
cal parts. Since some have given us a family Shakipeanf 
it were desirable that the aame spirit would preaeat na 
with a Family Bible, 

ORIGIN OF THE MATESIAL8 OF WRITIirO. 

From the * Literary History of France,' by the learned 
Benedictines, I have collected the chief materials of the 
present article. It is curious to observe the varioua sub^i* 
tutes for paper before its discovery. 

When men had not yet discovered the art of recording 
events by writing, they planted trees, erected rude altars, 
or heaps of stone, as remembrances of past events. Heiw 
cules probably could not write when he fixed hia famoua 
pillars. 

The most ancient mode of writing was on brickif tUet^ 
and oyeteT'shellaf and on UMee of atone; ailerwards on 
platee of various materials, on tvory, on barka of trees, on 
/eows of trees.* 

Engraving memorable events on hard substances, it haa 
been prettily observed, was givin«, as it were speech to 
rocks and metals. In the book of^Job mention is made of 
writing on etonef on rocJIcs, and on sheets of lead. It waa 
on tables of stone that Moses received the law written>by 
the finger of God himself. Hesiod's works were written 
on leaden tables : lead was used for writing, and rolled up 
like a cylinder, as Pliny states. Montfaucon notices a very 
ancient book of eight leaden leaves, which on the bacx 
had rings fastened by a small leaden rod to keep them to* 
gether. They afterwards engraved on bronze : the lawa 
of the Cretans were on brunze tables, (he Romans etched 
their public records on brass. The speech of ClaodiuS| 
engraved on plates of bronze, is yet preserved in the town- 
hall of Lyons, in France. Several brunze tables, with 
Etruscan characters, have been dug up in Tuscany. The 
Treaties between the Romans, Spartans, and the Jewa 
were written on brass ; and estates, for better security, 
were made over on this enduring metal. In many cabineta 
may be found the discharges of soldiers, written on copper- 
plates. This custom has been discovered in India ; a bill 
of feofiment on copper has been dug up near Bengal, 
dated a century before the birth of Chnst. 

Among these early inventions many were atngularly 
rude, and miserable substitutes for a better material. In 
the shepherd state they wrote their songs, with thorns and 
avt'la on straps of leather, which they wound round their 
crooks. The Icelanders appear to have scratched their 
runea^ a kind of hieroglyphics on walls ; and Olof, accord- 
ing to one of the Sagas, built a large house, on the bulks 
and spars of which he had engraved the history of his own 
and more ancient times ; while another northern hero a|^ 

Eears to have had nothing better than his own chair sihI 
ed to perpetuate his own heroic acts on. At the town- 
hall, in Hanover, are kept twelve wooden boards, overlaid 
with bees'-wax, on which are written the names of ownera 
of houses, but not the names of streets. These toooden 
manuacripta must have existed before 1423, when Hanover 
was firRi divided into streets. Such manuscripts may be 
found in public collections. This exhibits a very cunous, 
and the rudest state ofaociftv. The same even( occurred 
among the ancient Arab.", wBo, according to the history of 
Mahomet, seem to have tsken the shoulder-bones of 
sheep, on which they carved remarkable events with a 
knife, and after tying them with a string they himg these 
chronicles up in their cabinets. 

The laws of the twelve tables which the Romans chiefs 
ly copied from the Grecian code were, sf^er they had been 
approved by the people, engraven on brass ; they were 
melted by lightning, which struck the capitol and coD- 

♦ Specimens of most of the^c irodcs of wriiInF may be seen 
In the British MuReum. No. 3478, in the Sioanian librsry, la 
a Nnbob*8 letter, on a piece ofbark abotittwo yards long, and 
richly omamentRd witli gold. No. 3207, is a book of Mexican 
hieroglyphics painted on bark. In the same collection are 
vnrimis epbcie s, many from the Malabar coast and the East. 
The lauer writings arc chiefly on leaves. There are several 
copies of Bihle« wriuen on palm leaves, still preserved in va- 
rious colleclionK In Europe. The ancients, doubtless, wrote 
on any leaves they found adapted for the purpose. Hence the 
leaf of a book, alluding to that of n tree, seems lo be derived. 
At the Britiflh Mu9cum we have recently received Bsbvlonian 
tiles, or broken pots, which th« people used, and maoe their 
contracts of business on. A custom mentloi^ad \sv^]m^ «:fs)ir^ 
tures. 
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Tto awBK gf wriliiH n Mill nti^ ftr tb* iaaif 
tbw, •iii'apK "■■ «w ■iMiriili il id pu d to nMh 



Mtod u dw «na«fT of UUh 1^ 



m»MMH« tf Iba ■nciinn, <•*•■ oif tonat U kit* tlw 
U|h«t Mlogma oT u BBdhnl wort , K aifrv dins itntf, 
Aal k wu mrtl^ la be wrkUa on adir, ftUndai to lb* 
■1 if odv, wlb whk^nln^ja II 

tttmim iliMntM tbia n lb* ucdial 



Tk«j MiiMd BiUriidifiKwntiBg apoa ifilhpyn|g,«od 
•■fcbsd IbM* irilta orodMicH &« tba eaihT. TbaUn 
•f Iha tufnm were pnUubad n m i Jin IiUb, puiad 
«Mht«n— ; (« lAidb luliiB Haan iUbiIm, l^MWh 
^■fifH. aocblaUM, BOW HAHadHUtoMteiU* Mill 
Hid, but in fnwnd «n Hwl* oTolbir ■alnkk ihu in«4. 



■■QIBIBrp «■, W ■IT iV inoTTV UMDI ; UHB jqnHBJ 

■iji, Cto w i j I iw «mk— . Tbia Iha puu cf wu ni 
riB nMd an uiblMa oT mnd, IbM H anibi Bora Mritr 1^ 

Tb^ wnu iri* u na bodfck, u A>r <Iid M tha ii(b« 

W ilaftrt ud oorraa ful; : bgae* tbe phnK lai^n ay> 
iKBito Dm tb« Mjlu,wunMdlo uprMi Uotiinc out. 
Bat lbs Rooui fbrbad Om BH oT Ibii ahaip iumaHBt, 
ftfua diB circiiiBilBim nT laaay wm— bannf uaed tb«io 
aidufan. A ■duiAaamr va< UHed I? lbs PugilJani* 
•TlahieJioobi.udtbaMTiHol'hkDmtcbolin. Tb« 
nbMituiad a ^Bt mada ■/ Iba boac if a bird, or othar ub 
all ; *o that Uieir wrianfa reaaaiUarl engnnnn. Wlica 
tbaj wroto es Mftar Bauriata, tbaj enplOTeirmdt tad 
aBHt iplil like oiir ptni at the potau, wbeb tfa« arim- 

'^uidj obaeirei, Ibal whao ha waa in Italr, aboot IStt, 
ba Hv lOBia uf thosa wana uUeu, alkd Pl^illar**, ao 
aaJlid beeaiM ibej wen held in coa haad ; and otbata 
oonpoaad af the barfci of treea, which iha aadsM* tat- 
plntd ID lieu of paper. 

On tbna laMeu, or labla-beoki, Mr Aula eburraa, 
Aal the Graaka aad Bomiaa eoaliniiad the uae cd' wa»d 
tahle-boobi laof after tbe aaa of Ibe paprnia, leiTea, and 
■biiia hwsiwt Awiau^ ; ^■*'ii"^ tbej were bd eoonoivBi 



d h* auBdbt 
baiA of hii iMimiaai ; became dw wai ■ raadilr effaced 
torvty correciiom : be confaaaea weak oyoa do not aae ao 
— ., . _.. ^ ,1^ IhofrauoBI IBMadtTof 




.,iber prepared tk, Mm, ^ ^imM. 
Thoaeof aaaaaacaadllHiH; i I li f 11 Ml. 

lu^wanoBoewrtaaalheliitdaadOdjMr. Tbafea 
ptoeewbaretber began ta)hB»lboa»*inawaa, W w jn it 
IB Aaiaj whence ibe Lalm aama ia Jaiivad of J'trjaaMV 

aiao at at Ibe aoAon of the pmaat Lam aada tha aaa* 

aatoahofwIwhlhajwawciiMiii. ThuhiiialaM 
yarekawiU of three diflereM otloaft, wU^ jili», mt 
purple. Ai Roma wbiM pardMMM wai MM, bacaaa 
« waa aoranbieci to be eailai ihaa iba nbaia. aad A*. 

dadOaajra. Tbey . _ _. ,__ 

-"-"<■ DBiple or TiolM parcbanK. TIa aaMa 
iaUM*ari*aHa(f tb* cbacbj tad aaia rf 
" u of tUi bd at* pn**n«dB Ika Biiu 




rtardg ih* hand, ■ 



dippinit Uie pea ia the iakaraDd relan 

bat ill niied lo the celeiily of the mil 

tahlr-bookB an cotijecrured to have been large, and por- 

hapa hearp, far in Plauliu, a achoukbor ia repruentod 

brsakiai hu maiter'a bead wiih hia tablr-book. Aeeoni- 



ia rttdiai Ihair wax maniueTipu to 

nciouiphraaei br joining i piece of red wai, am woibould 
BBdRneora aueh bj red ink. 

Table^beoki wnllen upon with Btylea were not oatirelT 
laid ai^e in Chascei'a lime, wbo deaenheB Ibeia in bia 



Bf tb* «*nl ^ B tbe I 



plaal baa (iron iu name to our yapv, -'''-— |^ tba kOB 
11 now caapoeed of linen or rap, and f orairty had baa 

pro¥ed br oainf ooUoi-rapt whidi tbej [laian AiB 
the eif hih ceniurr tbe papvrua waa bob— edid br pai^ 
BHU. Tbe CUHBt bAb Ukb f^ir with tiO. TW 
uBfl nfpoptr a of freal aniii|ui(j. Ii ia wbat tba aao^ 
Laliaiata call diatt or d»«a. Belbre Ibe aae ^pm^ 

peel (ouadbalweaBlba woodaad Ibe baifcofnaaa. TkN 
Ibe; call B" ' - - 




with foU boideni aid Oril BotiOBB Ibek r*d lil 

later liinra, beaidai the oat of purple «M wbMb ihaf 

tinged Ihair rrlluB, and die liquid (Old which dMT eaflM- 

of tbe ifeaA 



i for tbeir 



■ , tbej ei 
ooTora of thrir hodu. la tbe earlr agei of tbe 
Iher painted on the ootaide coaBeofr a djBg Chfi 
Ibe curiour library of Mr Dance ii a Paaher, BBMai 
once lo have appertained to Charlenagbe ^ ibe TaQoa Ii 
purple, and ihs leiun gold. The Eaatoia witoai U» 
wiae lioiod ibsir Mil wiih difitreni eoluora aad dacw 
tioni. Aille jHaHnml Arabian hu, it which aaaa 
leaTsi wcni ora deiip tsliow, and oihcn oTa blao «!««. 
Sir Williaai Joata dcacHbn an oHmliJ Ma, in which tte 
name oTMobammed waa faKifulj adorned wilb a gt>^ 
iniad in Iba bii|^iaa( cokaa. 

ground of which ia cCiea ii aadaiad «idi 

and llM whole booh ia aoaatiBwa pHfinaad with aaaMsa 
of roaaaoriaBdal wood. Tbe Romaaa bri eeaarri aaa 
of paper to which Iber had giTea dMenai bibui aaa 
WM tbe CWto .^Bipula, in compiBBM to ih* la^iiit, 
anoibar £ t iaaa, MB a d after Iba i Bp ria. 'narawBB« 



af Lulipa aad eamaliooa, paiol 
Tbe broanui waAt of the P. 
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Ckmia Mbws, which ohtftined iti title from its beautiful I 
^Hnteneat, ua which we ippMr to hare retuned hj ap- 
^^iag it to a blank ehoet or paper which is ooly si^nea ; 
€imit bkmdtt. They had aJjio a Charta Nigra painted 
black, and the letters were in white or other colours. 

Our present paper surpasses all other materials for ease 
and convenience of writing. The first paper-mill in Eng- 
land was erected at Daritord, by a German, in 1588, who 
was knitted by Elizabeth ; but it was not before I71S, 
that oneTbomaa Watkins, a stationer, brought the art of 
paper-makinc to any perfection, and to the industry of 
this individual we owe the origin of our numerous paper- 
mills. France had hitherto supplied England and Holland. 
The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged at 
borne, even so late as m 1662 ; and the following obserra- 
tioos by Fuller are curious, respecting the paper of his 
limM. ' Paper participates in some sort of the characters 
of the country wnich makes it ; the Venetianf being neat, 
subtile, and court-like ; the /Vendi, light, slight, and slen- 
der : and the JhUehf thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking 
up the ink with the sponginoss thereof.' He complains 
that the paper manufacturers were not then sufficiently 
encouraged, ' considerinK the vast sums expended in our 
land fbr paper, out of Ituy, France, and Germany, which 
might be lessened were it made in our nation. To such 
who object that we can never equal the perfection of V^ 
niee-fapert I return, neither can we match the purity of 
▼enice-glasses ; ano yet many green onet are olown in 
Sussex, profitable to the makers, and convenient for the 
Our Aome-apim piper might be found beneficial.' 



The present German printing-paper is made so disagreea- 
ble both to printers and readers firom their paper-manufao- 
turara wakmg many more reams of paper from one cwt of 
rags tibaa formerly. Rags are scarce, and German wri- 
ters, as well as the language, are voluminous. 

Mr Astle deeply complams of the inferiority of our mkt 
to those of antiquity ; an inferioritv productive of the most 
seriooa consequences, and whicn appears to originate 
merely in negligence. From the imporUnt benefits arising 
to society from the use of ink, and the injuries individuals 
may suffer from thefirauds of designing men, he wishes the 
legMlature would frame some new regulations respecting 
it. The composition of ink is simple, but we possem none 
equal in beauty and colour to that used by toe andents ; 
tbe Bazoo mss written in England exceed in colour anv 
tluBg of the kind. The rolls and records from the fifteenth 
eentwT to the end of the seventeenth, compared'with thoee 
oftha fifth to the twelfth centuries, show tne excellence of 
die earlier ones, which are all in the finest preservation, 
while the others are so much defaced, that they are 
■earody legible. It ia a very serious consideration, in re- 
met to the security of property, that the Records of Par^ 
UBMOt, the decisions wad adjudications of the courts of 
Htftice, oooveyances, wills, testaments, Sec, should be 
written on ink of such durable ouality as may best resist 
the destructive power of time ana the elements. 

Tbe ink of the andents had nothing in common with 
ours, but tho odour and gum. Gall-nuts, copperas, and 
man make up tho composition of our ink, whereas eoot or 
uorfMaek was the chief ing[redient in that of the andents. 

Ink has been made of various colours ; we find gold and 
dver ink, and red, green, yellow, and blue inks ; out the 

as the nest adapted to its purpose. 



▲VXODOTES or EUROPXAH MANirxxa. 

Tbe fcOowing circumstances probably gave rise to the 
^rranr|r of the feudal power, and are the facts on which 
tto fictions of romance are raised. Castles were erected 
to repujae tbe vagrant attacks of the Normans, and in 
France, from the year 768 to 987, these places disturbed 
the poUic repose. The petty despots who raised these 
eames mOaged whoever passed^ and carried off the fe- 
nwlea wno pleased them. Rapme, of every kind, were 
tbe privUegtB 6C the feudal lords : Mezeray observes, that 
it is firom these circumstances romancers have invented 
tbeir tales of Acm^Aft trrantf nunutere, and giante, 

De Saint Fmx, in his * Historical Essays,' informs us 
timt ' Women and girls were not in greater security when 
fhtj paned hf aMJevs. The monks sustained an assault 
rauer than rwinqtusn their prey : if they saw themselves 
lomng gromd, they brought to their walls the relics of 

— 'it. Then it generally happened that the assail- 

1 widi awfiil veneration, retired, and dared not 
Tfaii ia the origm of the eneka^ 



Ufj 6t the enduaUnwtttf and of the endbonfsd eoitfis da« 
scribed in romances.' 

To these may be added what the author of * NorthsfB 
Antiquities,' Vol. I, p. S4S, writes, that as the walls of 
the castles ran winding round them, they ollen called them 
by a name which si^iified mrpenta or droMinu; and in 
these were commonly secured the women and young maids 
of distinction, who were seldom safe at a time wiien so 
many bold warriors were rambling up and down in search 
of adveniures. It was this custom which gave oceanon 
to ancient romancers, who knew not how to dMcribe any 
thing simple, to invent so many fables concerning princia»> 
es en great beauty guarded by dragone. 

A sugular and barbarous custom prevailed durina tins 
period ; it consisted in punishments by mutUatum, It ba- 
came so general that the abbots, instead of bestowing ca- 
nonical penalties on their monks, obliged thmn to cut off 
an ear. an arm, or a leg ! 

Velly, in his History of France, has deecribed two fes- 
tivals, which gave a Just idea of the manners and devolioii 
of a later period, 12^, which like the andent mysteries 
consisted of a mixture of farce and piety ; religion in fiieC 
was their amusement ! The following one existed even to 
the reformation. 

In the church of Paris, and in several other cathedrals of 
the kingdom, was held the Feaat ^fFooU or madmen. * The 

Eriests and derks assembled, elected a pope, an ardk* 
ishop, or a bishop, conducted them in great pomp to tbe 
churcn, which they entered dancing, mawed, and d re ssed 
in the apparel of women, animals, and merry-andrewa ; 
sung intamous songs, and converted the altar mto a b ea i K 
fet^ where they ate uid drank during the celebration of tbe 
holy mysteries ; played with dice ; burned, instead of in- 
cense, the leather of their oki sandals ; ran about, and 
leaped from seat to seat, with all the indecent poMiret 
with which the merry-andrews know how to amuse the pe» 
pulace.' 

The other does not yieM in extravagance. < This fes- 
tival was called the Fea&i of Atau, and was celebrated at 
Beauvais. They chose a young woman, the handsomest 
in the town ; they made her ride on an ass richly harness* 
ed, and placed in her arms a pretty infant. In this state 
followed by the bishop and dergy, she marched in proces- 
sion from the cathedral to the church of St StepnensPs ; 
entered into the sanctuary ; placed herself near tne altar, 
and the mass began ; whatever the choir sung was teim^ 
nated by this charming burthen. JTtAon, hihtui ! Tbakr 
prose, half Latin and half Frencn, explained the fine qua- 
lities of the animal. Every strophe finished by tbia de- 
lightful invitation : 

Hez, sire Ane, ga chantes 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aur6s du fbin assez 
Et de l*aToine k plantez. 

They at length exerted him in making a devout genufiaxiMy 
to forget his andent food, for the purpose of repeating 
without ceasmg, Ameiif Amen. The pnest, instead of Ai 
siisfa eetf sung three times, Ht/iaii, AiAon, hihan ! and the 
people three times answered, Hihanj hihain, kihan ! to imi- 
tate the brajring of that grave animal. 

What shall we think of this imbedle mixture of snpei^ 
Aitionand farce? This om was perhaps typical oi tbe 
au which Jesus rode ? The children of Israel worshipped 
a golden ass, and Balaam made another speak. How nn« 
fortunate then was Jamn NrnfUfr^ who desirous of enter- 
ing Bristd on an om, Hume informs us— it is indeed but a 
piece of coU pleasantry — that all Bristd coukl not afford 
nim onel 

At the time when all these follies were practised, thsv 
would not suffer men to play at diets/ Velly says, < A 
statute of Eudes de Sully prohibits clergymen not only 
from playing at chess, but even from having a chess-board 
in their house.' Who could believe, that while half tbe 
ceremonies of religion consisted in the grossest buffoo- 
nery, a prince preferred death rather than cure himsdf b^ 
a remecfy which offended his chastity. Louis VIU bdag 
dangerously ill, the physidans consulted and agreed to 
place near the monarch while he slept, a young and beau- 
tiful lady, who when he awoke, should inform him of tbe 
motive which had conducted her to him. Louia answered^ 
* No, my giri, I prefer dying rather than to save rov lifii by 
orialmtl And, in fact, the good king died ! He woeU 
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not be prescribed for, out of the whde Pharmaoopaia «C 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



BBi^ wiio thmrtm^ m hit moHm to Wr4T't FabUanz, * la 
the tunes of chiral^ tlie mimtrela dwdl with jgreat com* 
pUieeocyoa the (air hair and d di cate comp l eaoa of thwr 
damsels. This taste was eontinued for a Ions time, and 
to render the hair li|;ht was a great object of educatioii. 
£ren when wigs first came into iashion the? were all flax- 
Ok Such was the colour of the Gauls and cil their German 
•ooqueron. It required some centuries to reconcile their 
ejes to the swarthy beauties of their Spanisb and their 
Italian neighbours/ 

The following is an amusing anecdote of the difficulty 
io which an honest Vicar of Bray found himself in those 
contentious times. 

When the court of Rome, under the pontificates of Gre- 
fory IX and Innocent IV set no bounds to iheir ambitious 
pnyscts, they were opposed by the Emperor Frederic ; 
who was of course anathematised. A curate of Paris, a 
fellow, sot up in his pulpit with the bull of lo- 
in his hud. You know, my brethren^ (said be) 
tlai I am ordered to proclaim an excommunication against 
SMeric. I am ignorant of the motive. AQ that Ilinow 
ia, that there exists between this prince and the Roman 
Pontiff great differences, and an irreconcilable hatred. 
God only knows which of the two is wrong. Thereforys 
with all my power I excommunicate lum who injures the 
other ; and I absolTo him who suffers, to the great scandal 
<f all Christianity. 

The following anecdotes rdate to a period which is suT* 
ftciently remote to excite curiosity, yet not so distant as 
to weacen the interest we feel m tnose minutis of the 



The present one may serve as a curious specimen of 
the despotism and simplicity of an age not literary, in dis- 
oovering the author of a libel. It took place in the reign 
of Henry VIII. A great jealousy subsisted between the 
Londoners and those foreigners who traded here. The 
foreigners probably (observes Mr Lodge, in his fllustra^ 
tions of English mstory) worked cheaper and were more 
iwiustrious. 

There was a libel affixed on St Paul's door, which reflect- 
ed on Henry VIII and these foreigners, who were accused of 
buying up the wool with the king's money, to the undoing 
of Englishmen. This tended to inflame the minds of the 
people. The method adopted to discover the writer of the 
Ubei must excite a smile in the present day, while it shows 
the state in which knowledge must have been in this coun- 
try. The plan adopted wiis this : In every ward one (^ 
the king's council, with an alderman of the same, was 
commanded to see ewery man write that could, and further 
took every man's book and sealed them, and brought them 
to Guildhall to confront them with the original. So that 
IT of this number many wrote alike, the judges must have 
been much puzzled to fix on the criminal. 

Our hours of refection are singularly chsnged in little 
more than two centuries. In the reign of Francis I, (ob- 
■arves the author of Recreations Hi«U>riques) they were 
yet accustomed to say. 

Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cinq, coucher a neuf, 
Fan vivre d'ans nonante et neuC 

Historians observe of Louis XII, that one of the causes 
which contributed to hasi en his death was the entire change 
of his regimen. The good king, by the persuasion of his 
wife, says the history of Bayara, changed his manner uf 
firing ; when he was accustomed to dine at eight o'clock, 
hm agreed to dine at twelve ; and when he was used to 
retire to bed at six o'clock in the evening, he frequently sat 
■p as late as midnight. 

Houssaie gtres the following authentic notice drawn 
from the registers of the court, which presents a curious 
aeeount of domestic life in the fiOeenth century. Of the 
danphin Louis, son of Charles VI, who died at the age of 
twenty, we are told : * That he knew the Latin and French 
kaguages; that he had many musicians in his chapel; 
pcssnrt the night in vigils ; dined at three in the afternoon, 
■opped at midnight, went to bed at the break of dav, and 
thm was aetrteiU (that is threatened) with a short life.' 
Woisfart mentions waiting upon the Duke of Lancaster at 
Ihra o'ck>ck in the aflcmooo, when he had tupped. 

The custom of dining at nine in the morning relaxed 
frsathr under Francis I, his successor. However, persons 
St quality dined then the latest at ten ; and supper was at 
fifc or su io the evening. We may observe this in the 
to the HflptMmeran of the Hmtm of Navurre, 



where tins prineess dehneatang the mode of lib wfekh the 
lords and ladies (whom she assemWee at the caede of 
Madame Oysille, one of her characters) sbimld folow le 
be agreeably occupied, and to banish languor, isesproaBid 
in tnese terms. * As soon as the momiag roes, thsy 
went to the chamber of Madame Oysille, whoes they foM 
alreadv at her prayers ; and when they had hearddari^g 
a good hour her l^ure, and then the mass, they weot le 
dine at ten o'clock; and aflerwards each retised le hie 
room to do what was wanted, and did not foil at boob le 
meet in the meadow.' Speaking of the end of this int day 
(which was in September) the same ladv OysiUe says, 
* Say where is the sun? and hear the b^ of the Abbsy, 
which has for some time called us to vespers ; and in say* 
ing this thev all rose and went to the relirioaists, wAe km 
waUed/wmemabooean htmr. Vespers neard, they weal 
to supper, and after having played at a thousand sports ia 
the meadow, they retired to bed.' AU this exactly c eirss 
ponds with the knes above quoted. Charles V oi Pranos. 
however, who lived near two centuries before FraBcas, Aned 
at ten, supped at seven, and aU the court was in bed 
by nine o'clock.. They sounded the curfew, which boB 
warned them to cover their fire, at six in the winter, ud 
between eight and nine in the smnmer. A costom which 
exists in most rebgious societies : who did not then distin- 
guish themselves from the oidinary (wactise. (Tins was 
written in 1767.) Under the reign of Henry IV the hoar 
of dinner at court was eleven, or at noon the latest ; a eae- 
tom which prevailed even in the early part of the reign el 
Louis XI V. In the provinces di^ant from Paris, it is very 
common to dine at mne ; they make a second repast ahem 
two o'clock, and sup at five ; and their last m^ is 
just before they retire to bed. The labourer and 
in France have preserved this custom, and make 
meals; one at nine, another at three, and the last at the 
setting of the sun. 
The Marquis of Mirabeau, in < L'Ami des Ht 




Vol. I, p. 261, gives a striking representation of the singo* 
lar industry oif the French atizens of that ace. He bed 
learnt from several ancient citizens of Parb, that if iathsir 
youth a workman did not work two hours )yr eandl»lifhta 
either in the mom'mg or evening (he even adds in the long- 
est days) he would have been noted as an idler, and woswl 
not have found persons to employ him. Mirabeau adds, 
that it was the 12th of May, 1588, when Hemr III ordered 
his troops to occupy various posts in Paris. £Nivila writes, 
that the inhabitants, warned by the noise of the drwas, 
began to shut their doors and shops, which, acoording fee 
the custom of that town to wurk before daybreak, were al- 
ready opened. This must have been, taking it at the lat- 
est, about four in the morning. * In 1750,' uds the inse* 
nious writer, ' I walked on that day through Paris at ml 
six in the morning ; I passed through the most busy and 
populous part of the city, and I only saw open some stafis ol 
the venders of brandy !' 

To the article, * Anecdotes of Fashions,' in a former 
volume, we may add, that in England a taste for splendid 
dress existed in the reign of Henry VII ; as is obeervaUe 
by the following description of Nicholas Lord Vaux. * In 
the 17th of that reign, at the marriage ofPrince Arthur, the 
brave young Vaux appeared in a gown of parple v^rivet, 
adorned with pieces of gold so thick and massive, that es» 
elusive of the silk and furs, it was valued at a thousand 
pounds. About his neck he wore a collar, of S. 8. wetgb> 
in£ eight hundred pounds in nobles. In those days it not 
only required great bodily strength to support the weight 
of their cumbersome armour : their very luxury of appa- 
rel for the drawing-room would oppress a system of bsi^ 
dem muscles.' 

In the following reign, according to the monarch's and 
Wolsey's magnificent taste, their dress was, perhaps, ssore 
generally sumptuous. We then find the following rich or- 
naments in vogue. Shirts and shiAs were embroidered 
with gold, and bordered with lace. Strutt notieee else 
perfumed gloves lined with white velvet, and splendidly 
worked with embroidery and gold buttons. Not only clovee, 
but various other parts of their habits, vrere pwfiwnd , 
shoes wpre made of Spanish perfumed riiins. 

Carriages were not then used ; so that lords 
carry princesses on a pillion behind them, and m 
weather the ladies covered their heads with hoods of oA> 
cloth. A custom that has been generallv contianed to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The use of ooechsi 
was introduced into England by intxalaa Earl of AraMM, 
01 1680, and at fint were only drmwa hj a pair ef ~ 
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hem I iMTor uughi ujtiedjhattha nuwDuka of Biickta|faaai, 

m I, I whoH |[u»diu h« hiih beaa, aod huovm twoHu. Tka 

hJ to , ml of hii liin* b« ■jwniji in miuic, poauy, vchiuctnn, 

iwtxrf . uid ihs incrcME oT our opaltoN, 
JchruDQ, B cunDui lubjACI of nHUCb, 

4iHii», *■!) curUini iiuLeliit ol glnn winQowf , Jl the car- In ths rei^n ol Kdward [he Siilh, Lilimer mentiam il ■( 

fia|a ofHcnnlV hod had (Tut nindowt, ihii circum- a pruoTof her TathcHi proi|iTrii)', ihst ihwigh but a ^ao- 

in lliFfWgq of ihii monuch, thai inalcliertohiiminiilar ' lion. A) [ho lallci rod d" ElliatMth'i nipi, aoTtD hOB- 

Silll^ h<i noticas that hiving [iliaa rnedicina llltl dsv, (Ired poundg were auch a tcnipuiiiin locouruhip.aa Riaib 

tbou^ ^a hul inlended (o haie called on him, he wKt all oiher Tnolirea iiuprctcd. CongrcTa mahaa twelra 

rUfo. eVcnaalate as in ihe rei/n of Liuii XIV, Ih*^ ' Belinda. Nopoelwill now % hia faiourila character •( 

cowIMn ndo a horaeliack lo [heir dinner pirliei, and ,' leai than hFty Ihouiind. Clarieu HacloKe bad bnt m 

tpota^eir hih[ boola and apun. Count HimiUun do- ' moderau ror[une. 

•cnbeaiiii boon of while Spurn h leKIher with cold ipura. In git John Vanbnigh'a Conrcdency, ' '--^ 

Baiatfoiiobaacvei, Ihit in I«j8 [here were only 310 ion ii Dretented wiih a bill of nillinarv i 
coachaa in Paria, and in 1758 [hare were a»re than 

M,aoa. 

Stiull haa judiciEHulf obaerred, that though ■lunny 
«ihI (fsodeur mra ao much affmed, and appFaranceg or 

^ J ._i„j ^--'■oauch lenglh>, we may con- wl 



Yet il only ainDun(a [o a poor fiTiy poundi I at pfeaent Ihu 
■oundi oddlir on the itage. I bare heard of a lady oTqiul- 
Hy and raihion, who had a bill of her faney-dreia nakar, 
for the eip«ndiiiire of one year, to tbeinne or rather 
oT, ail Ihouaand poaoda ! 
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Lo tiace ibe firai ruda atl«np(a of Iha di 
iginlion, and to trv^a the capricaa it iodi 



ai^alenu ofEurt^ bare bean 



'. inltepidily ; for the peo[da 



Doha of^ewt 

tiaie already luiicedi II mighl'hare bern imperlinental 

» cJiLa oV^i^ '," ma"n'nen"" "" '' "" "'"' *'"' 
' Of hia Habit, 

he one that ta not Iraibleaome and onean foe men ofTienK 



'OfhiiDiei. 
'In hia diet be iiw aparing and terapemto, that he 
DvTrr ea[a nor dfinhi beyond hia aet proparlim an a« to 
aaliafy oiily hia nalural appetite ; ha inaksi but one maa] 
• day, w which he drinka two niod iglasaea of anal] baer, 
en* about the beginning, Iho othri at the end tiiarmf, and 
kbtleglaiaorBack in the middle of hia dinner; which 
f1u.or.mck he aluuiei in the morning fbr bu braakfaat, 
with a dtorael of bread. Hia supper cojuiBti of an egg 
and a drauehi of imall beer. And by Ihia lenperanca he 
fiBia hhiueir TtTT hedihful, andniai ret lira maov vean. 
be being now of thn a«e of aeTeniT-ihree. 

Hia prima puiimeand recreaiiiHi hatii alwayi been Iho 
•KreiM of muntnge and weapon*, which hermc ana he 
■ery day; but 1 obaarTing that when he 

f.liial adaalhe len the freqiKntufe of the 

•Bd Ihouili he doth not ride himielf w frequently aa be 
fcalh daoe, Tel ha lakeih detighl In .eeing hia horaea of 
wnan rid by hia eaenyen, whom ha ioalruela in that 
■It br Ul own pkaaura. But *m the 4rt of weipima (in 
laWek b* bia > nnbod beyood aU Ihal anr waa famoua 
bit, kmd nt bjUa own imgnmtf tad netiae) he 



Uw^ai^roducedh ac 
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/my poeis, Juting [he c.mi.al of 165), 
.. Chance, layi Qi. writer of Ihe life of 
the old French bard Rnniard, who waa one oflhe preaBUt 

ing CBUglit, ihey ornamented thi? goal with chaplala af 
flowera, and carried it triunphamly lo [ha hall of Ihdr fen- 
prize of the tragic barda ; the ticlim of Batjchua, who pr^ 
aided over tragedy, 

Caimlae, qui tragim, rllem ceitarit ob bbcmn. 

Thiagoatlhaa adamad, and his beard puled, waa 
hunted about the long rabJe, at which [h* fifty poets war* 
aeaEcd; and ailar having aerred them [or a aiAject of 
lauEhier lor .ame time, he waa hunied DLitof the roon, 
and nat ucriiiced loB.ctbui. Each of the gueita ruda 
Tersea on ihe occsaioii, in iiniiaiion oTihe Bachanaliaof 
the aneieoii. Boflaard eompoud some diihynunbica lo 
celebrate Iha feniTal of the goaiofEuenng Judeltei and 
another, entillad ' Our trarela to Arcuei].' HowCTOr, Ihia 
Bacchanalian freak did not finiih a. it ought, wbere it had 
begun, among the poeta. Seraral ecclenaatic* •oondad 
[he alarm, ud one Chandieu accuaed Ronurd wilb haf^ 
ing performed ta idoUtroua aacrilicBi audit wuetnto 
Bccuae the niotal babiit vt Jl/ty pctU aaiciablad togellitr, 



H^i, Jie Frvnch Lope de Vega, wrote SCO dramade 
pieces from tSOO to 1S3T ; hia imagination waa Ibe Mft 
fenile poaaible ; but kj wild and unchocked^ ttvu^lkiva^ 

_«tofc»»«™ap«». »i"'^l*«™li. 
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Ai 8«flc.' In iha fine aei Leoeadia is carried off mod 
favMhed. In Um tscond the is MBtbaek with an oTident 
agn of pregnamnr. In the third the het in, and at the 
CWM of this act, her too is about ten Years old. In the 
fiMVih the father of the child acknowledges him ; and in 
IIm fifth, lainonting his son's unhappy fate, be marries Le- 
oeadia. Such are the pieces in the infancy of the drama! 

Rotroa was the first who ventured to introduce several 
persons in the same scene ; before his time they rarely 
oeeeded two persons ; if a third appeared, he was u«i- 
aBy a mute actor, who never joined tne other two. The 
■late of the theatre was even then very rude ; fireedoms 
sf the most lascivious embraces were publicly ^ven and 
taken ,* and Rotrou even ventured to mtroduce a naked 
page in the scene, who in tins situation holds a dialogue 
wiUi one of his herobes. In another piece, * Scedaatf ou 
tkMpitaiiti tiaUi^ Hardy makes two jrouns Spartans 
carry eff Scedase's two daughters, ravish uem on the 
theatre, and violating them in the side scenes, the spect^ 
tators beard their cries and their complaints. Cardinal 
Richelieu made the theatre one of his favourite pursuits, 
•ad though not suecessfiil as a dramatic writer, ne gave 
that encouragement to the drama, which gradually cave 
birth to senius. Scudery was the nrst who mtroduced the 
twenty-HMir hours from Aristotle ; and Mairet studied the 
eomtruetion of the (able, and the rules of the drama. They 
jet gri^>ed m the dark, snd their betuties were yet only 
oocasMMal; Comeille, Racine, Moliere, Crebillon, and 
Voltaire, perfected the French drama. 

In the infimcy of the tragic art in our country, the bowl 
•ad dagger were considered as the great instruments of a 
■obUme pathos ; and the * Die oU* and < Die noUy* of the 
anmsite and affecting tragedy of Fielding werefi^uently 
rsaosed in our popular dramas. Thcmias (9off, of the 
■niversi^ of Ozfonl, in the reign of James I, was consid- 
snd as ik> contemptible tragic poet ; he concludes the 
irat part of his courageous Turk, by promising a second. 



Af this first part, gentles ! do like yon well, 
The second part shall greater munhers lelL 

Specimens of extravagant bcnnbast might be selected 
from his tragedies. The following speech of Amurath 
the Turk, who coming on the stase, ana seeing an appear- 
ance of the heavens being on fire, comets and Mazing 
■lars, thus addresses the heavens, which seemed to have 
basB in as mad a condition as the poet's own mind. 

How now ye heavens ! grow yon 

So proud, that you must needs put on curled locks. 
Ana clothe yourselves in perriwigs of fire ! 

In the raging Turk, or Bajazet the Second, he is intn> 
doesd with tnis most raging speech : 

Am I not emperor ? he that breathes a no 
Damns in ihst negative syllable his soul ; 
DurA aoy god ninsay it, he should feel 
The strength of fiercest giants in my armies. 
Mine anger's at the hig^iesc, and I could shake 
The firm foundation of the earthly globe : 
Could I but grasp the poles in these two hands 
I*d pluck the world asunder. 

He would scale heaven, and would then when he had 
got beyond the utmost sphere. 



the concave of this universe. 
And iTun^r-flUrve the gods till they con fe ssed 
What funes did oppress his sleeping souL 

These plays went through two editions ; the last printed 
Wk 1666. 

The ibilowing passage from a similar bard is as pre* 
eiaos. The king in the play exclaims. 

By all the ancient gods of Rome and Oreeoe, 

I love my daughter ! better than my niece ! 

If any one should ask the reason why, 

l*d tell them Nature makes the stronger tie ! 

One of these rude French plsys, about 1600, is entitled 
*2l(S AsMSsit, ou wteteontetUeMoU de» Grtnouillet ctnUrt 
Jigwfir/ in five acts. The subject of this tragicomic piece 
ji BOthing more than the fable of the fro^ who asked Ju- 
piltr for a king. In this ridiculous eflTusion of a wiU fan- 
Cty, it must have been pleasant enouch to have seen the 
Mtors, croaking in their fens, and cumbing up the steep 
•nent of Olympus ; they were dressed so as to appear 
^fantic firogs ; and in pleading their cause before Jupiter 
aad his court, the dvdl homour was to croak subUasely, 
■biuiui they did not agrea with their jndga. 
CMmen,m)m oarkos Ustoty of Maaoi^ haa given 
^ottaA ■ wsl flf fht Mcneta thettrn wbch appstn 



to resemble the first scene assong tha Orsaks, sad 
French fiwgs, but with more ftacy and tasla. 
writes, * Tm small theatre was cunoody whilMk.., • 
ed with boughs, and arches made of fhrnrs and feaihsn, 
firom which were suspended many birda, labbitaamd othsr 
pleasing objects. The actors exhibited barlesi|Qo chnradsny 
feigned themselves deaf, sick with cokb, hme, kind, 
crippled, and addressing an idol for the retnra of hnaML— > 
The deaf p4H>ple answered at cross p urp oae s ; tfaoaa wim 
hadcokis by caughing ; and the lame oybahiiif; al re- 
cited their complamts and misfortunea, which piu dnesd 
infinite mirth among the audien c e. Others appeared a^ 
der the names of (Afferent httle animals; soma diag«ssd 
as beetles^ some like toads, some like lizards, ana apoa 
encounlermg eadi otber^ reciproca^y explained iImst ass- 
ployments, which was highly sattsmctory to the people, ss 
they performed their parts with infinite i ng e auity . Seve- 
ral little boys also belonging to the temple, ap ps ar ad indw 
disguise ol butterflies, and birds of various eolom, and 
mounting upon the trees which were fixed there ea pssw 
pose, litUe Dalb of earth were thrown at them with 
occasioning many humourous incidents to the i 

Something very wild and original appears in t) 
exhibition ; where at times, the actors seem to 
spectators, and the spectators were actors. 

THK MAmniAQB OF THB AKTS. 

As a literary curiosity can we deny a niche tothat*ofa^ 
quity of distorted wit,' of Barton Heyday, who has com- 
posed a strange comedie, in five acts, performed at Chrisl 
Church, Oxford, 1630, luA for the tnUrtahmmO^ aa an an- 
ecdote records, of James the First. 

The title of the comedy of this undaancal risssir, for 
Holyday is known as the translator of Juvenal with a 
very learned commentary, is TEXNOTAMIA, or the 
Marriage of the Arts, 1630, quarto extremely duD, 
sively rare, and extraordinarily hi^pricod 
tors. 

It may be exhibited as one of the most extravagaata^ 
ventions of a pedant. Who but a pedant ooidd have esa- 
ceived the duU fancy of forming a comedy, of five 
the subject of marrying the Jtritl They are the 
tis persooc of this |Mece, and the badiekr of arts pre- 
scribes their intrigues and characters. His actors are 
Polites, a masistrate ;— Phvsica ;— i 
to Physica ^-^thicus, an old man;- 
ler aiid courtier, in love with AstronomiaV--Ari 
in love with Geometry ;—Logicus ^—GrammalieaB, a 
schoolmaster ; — ^Poeta ;-— Htstoria, in love with Pocfiea ; 
—Rhetorics, in k>ve with Logicus; — ^Melancholieo, Po^ 
ta's man ; — Phantasies, servant to Geographua }— Cholsr, 
Grammaticus's roan. 

All these abstract and refined ladies and geatkaasa 
have as bodily feelings, and employ as gross langnafs, as 
if they had been every-day characters. A spedaaaa ol 
his grotesque duhiess may entertain ;— * fiwta of dol 
heat, and sooterkins of wit.' 

Geographus opens the play with declafiiu| hispaHMa to 
Astrooomia, and that very rudely indeed f 8m iho po> 
dant wreathing the roses of Love! 

* Gtog. Come, now you shall, Astronomia. 

AU. What shall I, Geographus 7 

Omg. Kisse! 

Aal. What in spite of my teeth ! 

Geeg-. No, not so I hope you do not vso tao 
with your teeth. 

Awl, Marry, and I hope I do not use to 
them. 

Qtog, Ay, but my fine wit-catcher, I mean joa do aat 
Aion your teeth when you kisse.' 

He then kisses her, as he says, in the different 
of a French, Spanish, and Dutch kiss. Hs want 
off the zone of Astrooomia. She begs he would aoC 6a- 
die her like an elephant as he is ; and Qoographaa M^a 
again, * Won't you tlien? 

A$t, Won't I what? 

6co^. Bee kinde? 

Aai. Bee kinde! howT 
Fortunately Geographus is here intermpted by Aatraao- 
mia's mother Physica. This dialogue ia a nperiwnu of 
the whole piece ; very flat,and very gross. Yet the ptoea is 
still curious, — not only for its abstmiity, but for that aortol 
ingenuity, which so whimsically contrived to f ' 
or the different arts ; this pedaatie writar, 
owcoaioratotho subfect, than the aob|oct da kh ai l 
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•Pkn. N»y,nr, tlisienuUuT of [hopi 

il hmui »U eoeuuliciiMi. Wilh hi> iin|ue .. _ _. 
voiBM j«a on w HUDtb Arin u anj mu tnutiiiu ; 
•riih bw aje b* would •pvtiltlonh itipmiidSpsiuM,- 
«ilk kit BOM blao out noM nAoMiaia iMtk ; the cmk- 
im of W* bi|b4<4ad iba* would ulicalUa (net Palmwi ,- 
(b* kaocUic of tui ■MoJmim romiaiDe Fntick: ind hii 
ImU* would gToubls Qoai pure ud ■chcdu'lika Huneirj. 

Thw, Ibnifh fliUSTiguu without Eucj, ii iwtiliewont 
ptn tlUtt laiuii bUDiour which nuu ibnunh tlui podan- 

IBCSMd}. 

TiMctoBetlmdsrnwTlMcbiiiaba unmad bythelbl- 
4owb| Mmi|^ coDceiB. Poctk, wlu vm in lD*e wilh 
HiMsm etpnaoBMtj tiOt ia Ion with Aitrawoiia, end 



ml,. 



EqcIb Id ■ TncUa, or 



Kn (is-titow* like ■ Unls-loDgK Tmnwir. 
HarchlniH bu idmleke, uid harungu* 
b in Hmnuur. •oniiiiliu loo long 

Culck-luniinc DiqtIu, for ^Hlr nimblt Tigi 
Ha riln Ilka UDsa of Sipptitrki dot ilucind 



TIm pisoc cODcludtM wilh ■ apcsch bj PoliUn, who aal- 
tlaatU Ibc dliputH, wd Icnea, oT ihn Aria. Poaw pro- 
■WMrorlhe iuure to uuch hunacJflo Hiatorin. Blie- 
-Mrica, Ibauih ihe lorei Logicui, jn u Ifaiy do ml auiu- 

aiM Alcguiieo, wbo m Lof ictui^ dbb, to Imt* off 
^itjia mil liiliiiii ' 




apOM lo bo naiTied to Mdbc* ; ud ot ta^ Pbuiuioo, 
if tfao eUrean of PoOt^bacoBaa iba ■anut of Malu> 



Jraaia a of hi* ehuacMta, which nn mhlulalj giToo. 
Tbiw Malueholieo w«an > black anil, • hlidi hm ■ black 
daik, and bUdk worked buda, black gloioi, uid blidi 
Aoaa. BaafuiB, the aervant oiMadioua, ia ia a rtd amt ; 
oa tba breaat u a nun with hia Doae b1aedu| \ on the back, 
>d in hia am ; with a red hat and baad, lad 
rodpunpa. 

_. _ _jd of tbia plaj, that ths OiTotd ichobn, 

raadntf UiiTB Jama I a rcliah artbairg«iiua,raqu«ated 
laarc to ad Ihia notable piaca. Hcoaat Anihony Wood 
tal* Di, that it being loo gran for the kiD|, aod too acho- 
harie fw tba aiiditurj, or, a* laOB ban aaid, the aetata 
ted lahaa too moch wine, hia Biajealy t^aied wneral 
tinM, after two acta, to withdraw. He waa prarailad to 
Ml It oat, ia Diare charilj to the Oxford acfaolan. Tba 
feOowiaf hiuDooroaa apigram waa produced Od the no* 

At Cbilii chnnh marrian done betm tha king, 
Laa« that thoae nialea ehmild wut aaoOarlng, 
TbaUnthimaaKdldnaarr-'Vbal, IvarJ 



^ the charactera of BanoliM, a> 

old corrupt lawjor aiid bin wife, Lucioda, a,waittaa cotm* 
trj firi, be ialandod lo ridicule a certau acijeanl Mi 
and nia jouitg wife. It waa eteD aaid that llifl fmiaeillai 
mimickad the odd apeech of dve afbreiaid aetieaal, lAo 
banal laal all hia teeib, uttered hia word* n a very peoh 



lotha plafor. He asania to hare eooaidaiad it aaaooadt 
aarj inTSBtioa, and waa au pleaaed wnh it, that be InH 
moel paiidiilly prinled the apeachea of [he Uwjer in Lhia 
■iflgular gihhafiah ; and hia reaaooa, aa wail aa bia di^ 
corny, appear very remarkaUe- 

HrHia, that' Not aoT we old man more thu anolhal 
ia mimiiAnl, bj Mr Lae'a wj of iprakitig, which aJI oi^ 

waetaufhtilbj ue. Taprofe thiafanber, 1 hareptaM 
Bartolioa'a part in that DUoaar oT apeUioc, bj which I 
taught il Mr Leo. Thej who ban no teeiG cannot pro- 
Douncs manj lauera plain, but parpaiually hap, and braak 

Aa for iBalBiwa, Ik ia pronouiMad cjr ihrualiag tbe toana 
hard lo the laitli, tharalijra that eound iheji camui mdia. 
hut Bomeihini Ilka it. For that niKKi ;ou wiU oftan toii 
in Bartolinr'i part, inatoad of lA, i^, aa yot for that ; ■iiali, 
for Ihia; <»•*, fbr thcM; aomeiiDira a t ia left oat, aa 
hoiaand, tor thouaand i hirtk, hf ihirly. S they ptvooUDCa 
likeak, ■A<r,lbr air;>iiiiUlu'mual; t they apsUbkedt; 
Lherrtbre you will find ehnut for true i eJiteamm, for Ireaaea ; 
eho, for to ; cA», for two ; cAm*, for ten ; dhoib. In take* 
And thiackia not to be pronounced like Afaa^tia in chxiatiau, 

■erre theae tliinga, becauaa otberwtae he will bardk an- 
drraTaad much of Ibe lawyer'a part, which in Iha opuuoB 
of aUialheraoatdiTertiaiii|iathecooady; but wben Ihia 
ndicukxw way of apeakini la bmiiiai with him, it will ran- 

One banlly aipeela aocariouaa pieceof ortboapy iniha 
preface to a ooiMdy. It laay h*n nnuittd |raaL obaai- 
Talioa and iagtauily to ban ^aoovarad tbe cauaa of old, 
toDlhleaa, moil nunMinf iheB worda. But ai a piaea or 



thai of a Bora nnuiaa kind. I ahi 

tbia Btraoga libMiiafa, aa it ia ao la 

■lay aiBUae lie reader to aee hia mothat'a lauuafe tnn»i 

(brmad inio ao odd a diapa that it ■ with diflcally be eiB 

leeoaiuiail. 

Old Bartolina thoa apaaka :—• I wnai'd nqr xiKr, <*• 
nUehr taeka tnaiM of owriafa, and conM dm pattbm 
camwnM,! wibl wall IwIm yon wobM (Ant* tba Mn- 
Hire of tbe boM ; aitd I itaitar lixiDd (yatoA)' >a a ttdg ia 
ray I'de; btu fU trooiwa you Aol,' 1 haie pared JB^itk 
wi' ibetmeali ofboneatar people jwa vouareijiM oerar 
ID any wroof , bui had law o* war i^kM 
ihvdA, hut becauae w* had not ma u' 
.. _ _a' 'kwBn 'em in >iqiluA, and aot Jaw 
for my elyeiiak, 3ni> had no mora d^io'en 



Denmanla, Ihe friend of Richi 
Lrlicle Richebeu, page 30, waa a i _, 
icter, and produced Daoy efTunoaa of fraiua m eanr im, 
ill he became a myalica] bnatie. It waa laid of tmt, 

TbiVkii 



liliiiii MiiTnip id'tliiiaii ilija, iiaa i i il iifbaiaii 

WtM hta AarMv too elaaaly aft w lift, and U. oienm 
MnalWiMM^iMaalihd. Ha baa dWradad hfaMriT 



Kr?i; 



cooady afl Bedla 



ETeryehaiaelaria 



m waa uy ihiu fihc n. 
tUi piaca Kla onder loBa I 

(f iba anad, or a St of m ' 

eowardy heto, who bettava* ba 
Aiablar, ia a iriM poet, wbo im 
>w. FJUu.WkVfni.'ehA^a 
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IftBte, is a begnriy bankrupt, who thinks hinwelT u rich 
as CiXBSos. Afelisse, in rending the * History of Alex- 
ander,' has become madly in lore with this hero, and will 
bare no other husband than * him of Macedon.* Hesperie 
issapnes her fatal charms occasion a hundred d^appoint- 
Bienti in the world, but prides herself on her perlect insen- 
■ibility. Sestiane, who knows no other happiness than 
comedies, and whatever she sees or hears, immedialely 
plans a scene for dramatic elTect, renounces any other oc- 
cupation ; and 6na)ly, Alcidon, the father of these three 
mad girls, as imbecile as his daughters are wild. So much 
lor the amiable characters ! 

The pk>t IS in perfect harmony with the genius of the 
author, and the characters he has invented— perfectly un- 
eonnecied, and fancifully wild. Alcidon resolves to marry 
his tluve daughters, who, however, have no such pngcct 
of their own. He offers them to the first who comes. 
He accepts for his son-in-law the first who offers, and b 
dearly convinced that he is withm a irerj short period of 
aocompUshmg his wishes. As the four ridiculous person- 
ages whom we have noticed fre<)uently haunt ha bouse, he 
becomes embarrassed in finding one lover too many, hav- 

a only three daughters. The catastrophe relieves the 
gentleman from his embarrassments. Melissc, faith- 
ful to her Macedonian hero, declares her resolution of dy- 
ing, before she marries any meaner personage. Hespene 
revises to marry out of pity for mankind : for to make one 
man happy, she thinks she roust plunge a hundred into 
despair. Sestiane, only passionate for comedy, cannot 
consent to any marriage, and tells her father, in very hvely 



Je ne veux point mon perc, esponser un censenr ; 
Fnbqoe vous m^ soafl^i^ receroir la douceur 
Des plaisirs innocens que le theatre apjione 
PrendraiS'ie le hazard de vivre d*aiitre sorts ? 
Puis on a des eiifans, qui vous soiii sur les bras, 
Les mener au theatre, O Oieux ! quel einbarras ! 
Tantot coache ou erossesse. ou quelque maladie 
Four jamais vous (out dire, adieu la comedie ! 

IMIT4TCD. 

Ko, no, my father, I will have no critic, 

(Miscalled a hu^and) since you ftill permit 

The innocent sweet pleastirrd of the Stace ; 

And shall I venture lo exchanee my lot? 

Then we have children lojiled in uur arms 

To bring them to the ^lav-houM, heavens ! what troubles ! 

Then we lie in, are bij?.\«r »ick, or vexM : 

These make us bid farewell to Comedy ! 

At length these imagined sons-in-law appear ; Filidan 
dedares that in these three girls he cannot find the mis- 
tress he adores. Amidor confesses he only asked for one 
cf his daughters out <if pure gallantry, and that he is only 

a lover in verse ! ANHien Piialante is (juestioneJ after the 

great fortunes he hinted at, the father discovers that he has 
BoC a stiver, and out of credit tu bonx>w ; while Artabaze 
dedares that he only alk>wed Alcidon, out of mere bene- 
vdence, to flatter himself fur a moment, with the hope of 
an honour that even Jupiter would not dare to pretend to. 
Thus it is, that the four lorers disperse, and leave the old 
genileman.more embarrassed than ever, and his daughters 
perfectly endianted to enjoy their whimsical reveries, and 
^old maids. 

SOLITUDE. 

We poasess. among our own native treasures, two trea- 
tlMs on this subject, composed with no ordinary talent, 
and not their least value consists in one being an apology 
fiir Miitude, while the other combau that prevaihng pas- 
aonof the studious. Zimmerman*s popular work is over- 
loaded with common-place ; the evrulity of eloquence, 
which has been fuund very agreeable to the great mass of 
leaders. The two treatises now noticed may be com- 
pared to the highly-finished gems, whose figure may be 
finely designed, and whose strokes may be more 
e in the smaller space thev occupv, than the pon- 
,.«,«j block of marble hewed out by the German chiselcr. 
Sir George Mackenzie, a polite writer and a most elo- 
•aeat pleader, publbhed inl66oa moral essay preferring 
aditude to public employment. The eloquence of his style 
was well suited to the dignity of his subject ; the advocates 
fiir solitude have always prevailed over those for active life. 
Weause there is something sublime in those feelines which 
would retire from the eirde of inddent triflers, or depraved 



jeaiiwiii : who, bkn a certain species of insects, are bom, 
mdammlyMrw^ m oonnqMioo. Tbo tiact of Mackao- 



tie was ingenioudy answered by the flatial laato of Joha 
Evelyn, in 1667 ; of this last tract, the eOitor of * Ccanm 
Literana,' in his first vdume, has given an aoalyna ^ hai 
that ingenious and fervent compiler has noC nocieed the ea- 
perior composition of the Sottch writer. Mackoabs, 
thouzh he wrote in favour of solitude, passed a very acina 
life, first as a pleader, and afttrwanis as a judge ; thai he 
was an eluqucnt writer, anil an excellent cntic, and a wit, 
we have the authority of Dr>den, who says, thai liil he 
was acquam:ed witji that noble wu of Scotland, Sir Geotfi 
Mackenzie, he had not known the beautiful turn of woidi 
and thoughts in poetry, which Sir George had riplsiamt 
and exemplified to him in conversatiuo. As a judge, and 
kin£^s adviKrate, wili not the barbarous customs of the age 
defend his name ? he is most hideuuely painted Ibrth iy 
the dark pencil of a poetical SpagndetiK— Mr GrahanMs 
in his poem on * The Birds of Scotland.' Sir George 
lived in the ase of reliellion — and used torture : we ohmI 
entirely put a}=i<lo his |»olitical, to auead to hm Utcfaiy 
character. Biair has quoted his pleadings as a modd d 
eli>quence, and Air Graiiame is unjust to the faiae of 
Mackrnzie, when he alludes to his * halAforgouen nams* 
In 1689, he retired to Oxford, lo indulgo the luxuries oC 
study in the Bodleian Librarv, and to practice that sob- 
tude which so dclishted him in theory ; but three yean 
afterwards he fixed himself in Lomkm. Evelyn, wbe 
wrote in favour of public emplmmcnt being prelerahle to 
sditude, passed his davs in thu tranquillity of bis aludics, 
and wrote against the liabits which he himself most bvcd. 
By this it may appear, that, that of which we have the 
least exp4>iience ciursdves, will ever be what appears 
most delightful ! Alas ! every thing in life seems tu have 
in it the nature of a bubble of air, and, when touched, we 
find nothin:! but emptiness in our band. It is certain that 
the most eloquent writers in favour of sditude have left be- 
hind them l(X» many memorials of their unhappy feeliao, 
when they indulged this passion to excess ; and some a»» 
cieni hasjustlv said, that none but a God, or a savage, caa 
suffer this exile from human nature 

The foHowini! extracts from Sir George Macfcemie^ 
tract on Soliiudc are eloquent and impressive, and merit to 
be rescued from that oblivion which surrounds many 
ers, whose genius has not b(>en effaced, but 
by the transient crowd of their posterity.' 

* I have admired to s^t* persons of virtue and bnmour kiig 
moch to be in the ritj, where, when they come, they found nor 
sought torno other divini«emeiU than to visit one snc<bcr; 
and then* to do itothine die than to make legs, view oiheie 
h.ibit. talk oi'the weather, or some such pitiful aubject, and k 
may he, ifihfy made a farther inroail upi->n any other ailair. 
th'-y did so |iifk one another, that it nflordetl ihem msaer ta 
ctenia! quam-l, fir what w.v at Rnt but an indifferent subko, 
is by intiT»-.<< adoytod into the number rfour quarrels. — ^What 
plensuie can be received by lalkinsofnew Uxhions, boylnf 
and selliiis of Knul-*, ailvaiicomeiiior niin of favotiriie«, ncto> 
ries or ilefeais of fir?nffe princes, which is the ordinary sabjea 
of onlinary conversation r — Most desire lo frequent tlMir snpe> 
riors. and these men murt either suffer their raillery, or must 
not l*? *uffere«l tr» coi.tinue in their swiety ; if we converse srhk 
them who »peak with more aiidress than ourselves, then we 
repine equally at our own dulness, ami envy the scieeocaB 
that accomplishes the speaker ; or, if we converse with doDer 
animals than ourselves, then we are weary to draw the yote 
alone, and fivi at our behi? in ill Company: buiif chaaee 
blow^s us in amone^t our equals, then we are so at gtiard M> 
ratch all advantaee^, and no interested in point d''honneur« that 
it rather cniciaien tha!) recreates un. Huw many ir.ake theM- 
selvM cheap by thi-se occasions, whom wc had valued hifhiy 
if they hail frequentrtl us Ie«8 ! And how manv frequent per- 
sons who lau^h at that simplicity which the addreeser arisMOS 
in himself as wit, and yet both recreate themsdves wkh 
laughters ! 

In solitude (he addresses his friend) * My dear Celador 
into your own breast, and there survey the several operaooas 
ol your own soul, the progresw of your passion*, thestrnggllngs 
o( viHir appetite, the wandrrins^s of your fancy, and ye ww 
fin«l, I asaure you, more variety in that one mece, than Ihsfo 
Is to be leametl in all the conns cf Christendom. Renresent 
lo younrltthe la5t ace, all the actions and interests in H, how 
much this pennon was infatuate with zeal, that person with 
lust : how much one punmed honour, and anocner rkhss ; 
and in the next thought draw that scene, and represeat 
all turned to dust and ashes !* 

I cannot close this subject without the addition of 
anecdotes, which may be ustffiii. A roan of lettwa 
sditude necessary, and for him sditude has its 
and its oonvenieAcet ; but we shall find that k 
biMdrod UuBgi to be dreaded. 
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ia inrikpensibie for literary pursuits. No cod- 
rork has yet been composed, but its author, like 
magician, retired first to the grove or the closet, 

his spirits. Every production of genius must 
iuction of enthusiasm. When the youth sighs 
shes,and feels himself among crowds in an uk- 
de, — that id Iho moment to fly into seclusion and 
. Where can he indulge but in solitude the tine 
)f his soul? where but in solitude can he occupy 
useful dreams by night, and, whrn tiie morning 
without interruption to his unfinished labours? 
t to the frivolous is a vast desert, to tho man of 

the enchanted garden of Arraida. 
was uncflisy amidst applauding Rome, and ho 
atcd his numerous works by the titles of his va- 
K, where they were composed. Voltaire bad 
d a taste for society, yet he not only withdrew 
s, but at one period oT his life passed five years 
t secret seclusion and fervent studies. Montes- 
ickJ the brilliant circles of Paris for his book?, his 
8, and for his immortal work, and was ridiculed 
f triflers he relinquished. Harrington, to com- 
keana, severed himself from the society of his 
d was so wrapt in abstraction, that he was pitied 
lie. Descartes, inflamed by genius, abruptly 
his friendly connexions, hires an obscure house 
tiucnted corner at Paris, and applies himself to 
ng two years unknown to his acquaintance, 
ith, after the publication of his first work, throws 
to a retirement that lasted ten years; even 
ied him for reparatiiig himself from the world ; 
MLt political inquirer satisfied the world, and his 

his great work on tho Wealth of Nations. 
I solitude, at first a necessity, and then a plea- 
ngth is not borne without repining. I will call 
sss a great genius, and he shall speak himself, 
ys, ' I feel, and shall continue to feel, that domea- 
), however it may be alleviated by the world, bv 
even by friendship, is a comfortless state, which 
more painful as I descend in the vale of years :* 
Vol. Ij p 216. And afterwards he writes to a 
four vi8it has only served to remind me that 
?ver amused and occupied in his closet, was not 
ve alone.' 

herefore now sketch a different picture of lite- 
de than some sanguine and youthful minds con- 

le iublimest of men, Milton, who is not apt to 
ilaints, appears to have felt this irksome period 
a the preface to Sinectymnus, he says, ' It is 
e, not to defraud of due esteem the weariaome 
d ttudioua v>atching$t wherein I have spent and 
Imost a whole youth.* 

I in a later period of life, or rather the neglect 
aits the solitary man, is felt with acuter sensi- 
9wl«y, that enthusiast for rural secluaon, in his 
calls himself The melancholy Cowley.' Ma- 
ily transferred the same epithet to Gray. Read 
rs the history of solitude. We lament the loss 
's correspondence through the mistaken notion 
be assuredly had painted the sorrows of his 
jt Shensione has filled his pages with the cries 
ible being whose soul bleeds in the dead oblivion 
. Listen to his melancholy expressions. * Now 
s from a visit, every Httle uneasiness is sufficient 
» my whole train of melancholy considerations, 
ce me orterly dissatisfied with the life I now lead, 
B I foresee I shall lead. 1 am angry, and cnvi- 
lejected and frantic, and disreirard all present 
Mcomes a madman to do. I am infinitely pleased 
; is a gloomv joy) with the application of Dr 
nplainl, that he is forced to die in a rage, like a 
at n a hole.' Let the lover of solitude muse on 
throughout the year, in the following stanza by 
wet: 

IS again to rurse the drir.zling day, 

n to trace the wintry tracks of snow ! 

ithed by vernal afrs, ai^nln survey 

salCsame hawthorns bud ! and cowslips blow ! 

I^ers paint in terrifying colours a picture of 
jid at length his despair closed with idiolism. 
Ua Greaset could not sport with the brilliant 
if bntterfli^-miife, without dropping MNne queni- 
ontheiolitiideorfeiuiia. lo hif ' SpisUe 



to his Mum,' Im tiqiMitaly paiaia iIm 
genius. 



iitmUioB of mon of 



- Je les vols, victimes du geni^ 



Au foible prix d'uii eclat panager, 
y ivre isules, sans jouri de la vie !* 

And afterwards he adds, 

* Vingt Alls d'ennuis, pour quelque Jours de gloira P 

T conclude with one more anecdote on solitude, whidi 
may amuse. Wben Menage, attacked by some, and aban- 
doned by others, was seizeid by a fit of the spleen, he re- 
treated into the country, and gave up his famous Mercuri* 
ales : those Wednesdays when the literati assembled at 
his house, to praise up or cry down one another, as is usual 
with the literary populace. Menage expected to find that 
tranquillity in the country which he had frequently deacrib* 
ed ill his verses : but as be was only a poetical plagiariety 
it is not strange our pastoral writer was greatly disappoittt- 
cd. Some country rogues having killed his pigeons, they 
gave him more vexation than his critics, xle hastened 
his return to Paris. * It is better,' he observed * since we 
are bom to suflfer, to feel only reasonable Borrows.' 

LITXRART FRICNDSHIPi. 

The memorable friendship of Beaumount and Fkteher 
so closely united their labours, that we cannot discover the 
productions of either ; and biographers cannot, witbout 
difficulty, compose thememcnrs of the one, without running 
into the life of the other. They pourtrayed the same cha- 
racters, while they mingled sentiment with sentiment, and 
their days were as closely interwoven as their verses. 
Metastasio and Farinclli were bom about the same time, 
and early acquainted. The^ called one another Gcmdlo, 
or twin! Both the delight of^ Europe, both Uved to an ad- 
vanced age, and died nearly at the same time. Their fiir- 
tune bore, too, a resemblance ; for they were both pension- 
ed, but lived and died separated in the distant courts of 
Vienna and Madrid. Montaigne and Charrcm were rivals, 
but always friends; such was Montaigne's affection for 
Charron, that ho permitted him by his will to bear the full 
arms of his family; and Charron evinced his gratitude to 
the manes of his departed friend, by leaving his fortune to 
the sister of Montaigne, who had married. Forty year* 
of friendship, uninterrupted by rivalry or envy, crowned the 
lives of Po)?gius and Leonard Aretin, two of the illualrioue 
revivers of letters. A sineular custom formerly prevailed 
among our own writers, which was an afTectionate tribute 
to our literary veterans by young writers.— The former 
adopted the latter by the title of sons. Ben Jonstm had 
twelve of these poetical sons. Walton, the angler, adopt- 
ed Cotton, the translator of Montaigne. 

Among the most fascinating eflfusions of genius are thoee 
little pieces which it consecrates to the cause of friendship. 
In that poem of Cowley, composed cm the death of hia 
friend Harvey, the following stanza presents a pleaaag 
picture of the employments oi two young student! >- 

* Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How ofl unwearied have we spent the nights ! 
Till the Leiisan stars, so famed for love, 
Wond'rcd at us from above. 

We spent them not in tovs, In lust, or wine j 

Bui search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.* 

Milton has not only given the ez(quisite Lycidas to the 
memory of a young friend, but in his Ejntaphkum Dam s 
ms^ to that of Deodiatus, has poured forth some interesting 
sentiments. It has been versified by Langhorne. Now, 
says the poet, 

« To whom shall I my hopes and fears Impart, 
Or trust the cares and follies of my heart ?* 

The elegy of Tickell, maliciously called by Steele 
« proee in rhyme,' is alike inspired by affection and fancy ; 
it has a melodious languor, and a melancholy gracu. The 
sonnet of Gray to the memory of West is a beautiful ef- 
fusion, and a model for English sonnets. Helvetius was 
tho protector of men of genius, whom he assisted not only 
with his criticism, but his fortune. At his death, Saurm 
read in the French academy an epistle to tho manos of hia 
friend. Saurin, wrestling with obscuritv and poverty, had 
been drawn into literary existence by the lu^t^cd^Vaa*. 
oTHelTetim. Out yoaX\3B«aiAA««a«*xMDk^'«»'-*«" 
tonMoffriliifeodA*. 
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IMITATBO. 

In lIlMry^B haanBi thT friend tb J bonncks aeixa, 
And cire an nnent life aooe dajs of eaae ; 
Ah ! ye rain gnefe* anperflooas lean 1 cUde ! 
lll?e,alaa! 1 Uve— and Umni haai died ! 

Tht tttetary fiiendahip of a father with hit son ia 
«r the raraat attianeea in the republic of leuera. It 
yiti^mg to the feelinga of yoonf Gibbon, in the ferraar of 
liarary anibiiiaB, lo dedicate hia first fruits lo his &ther. 
The too lively son of CrebiUon, though his was a very 
dtfsrant fsuiiis to tho grandeur of bis father'a, joC dedi- 
cated Imb works, to him, and for a moment pot aside bis 
wit and raillery for the pathetic ezpreesioas orfiUal venera- 
•L— We have had a remarkable instance in the two Rich- 
ms; and the father in hii original manner, has, in the 
glowing languace, expressed bis affectionate seoti- 
He says, * My time of leamine was empkiyed m 
_ ; but, after aU, I have the Greek and I^atin 
I, becanse a part of me poeseases theoa, to whom I 
^■„ _ ,„cur at pleasure, just as I have a hand when I 
wooU write or paint, feet to walk, and eyea to see. My 
■on is my leammg, as I am that to him which he has not. 
—We make oae man, and neb a compound man may 
MMbly produce what no single man can.* And further, 
*I always tiatk it my peodiar happineas to be as it were 
enlarged, expanded, made another man by the acquisition 
of my son ; and be tboiks in the same manner concerning 
gM onion with him.' Tins is as curious as it is nncom- 
■Mi; however the cynic may call it egotism! 

Some for their fiicnd have died penetrated with incon- 
solable grief; some have sacrifified their character to pre- 
■erve hw own ; some have shared their limited fortune ; 
and some have lennined attached to their friend in the 
cold season of adversity. 

Jnrieu denounced Bayle as an impious writer, and drew 
hm oondnsiom from the * Avis aux Refugi6s.* Tbii work 
is written atainst the Calvinists, and therefore becomes 
jniiiniw in Holland. Bayle might have exculpated himself 
with &cility, by dedarins the work was composed by La 
Roqne ; but he j M ef erredto be persecuted, rather than to 
rum his friend ; oe therefore was silent, and was condemn- 
od. When the minirterFououe! was abandoned by all, it 
was the men of leuers he had patronized who never for- 
sook bis prison ; and many have dedicated their works to 
freat men in their adversity, whom they scoroed to notice 
S the time when they were noticed by all. The learned 
Gocuet bequeathed his Mm and library to his friend Fu- 
imrewitfa whom he had united his affections and hisstud- 
ira. * His work on the ' Origin of the Arts and Sciences' 
had been much indebted to bis aid. Fugere, who knew 
hm fhend to be past recovery, preserved a mute despair, 
4ur^g the skm and painful disease, and on the death of 
Gognet, the victim of sensibi&ty, perished amidst the manu- 
smts which bis friend bad, in vain, bet^eatbed to prepare 
for publication. Tho Abb< de Saint Pierre gave an in- 
tere^ing proof of literaij friendship. When he was at 
college, he formed a union with Varignon, the geometh- 
ciaa. Thev were of coogenial dispositions. When he 
went to Paris, he invited Yarvnion to aocoropany him ; 
hot Yarigoon had nothing, and the Abb^ was far from 
raeh. A certain income was necessary for the tranquil 
Mrsuits of geometry. Our Ahh^ had an income of 1900 
irres ; from this he deducted 300, which he gave to the 
geometrician, arcoropanied by a delicacy which few but a 
man of genius could conceive. < I do not give it to you,' 
Im said, * as a salary, but an annuity, that you may be in- 
dependent, and quit me when you dislike me.' Something 
BMif^^milar embellishes our own literary bistonr. When 
/ItiMBiiln was in freat danger of experiencing famine as 
wel as &me, Mr Dyson aOowed him three hundred pounds 
a year. Of this gentleman, perhaps, nothinr is known ; 
ji. whatever hb hfe may he, it merits the tribute of the 
liotraphsr. To dose with diese honourable testimonies 
if literary friendship, we must not omit that of Churchill 
and LiMd. It « known that when UoT^ hevd of the 
4oalb «i oar poet, he acted the part whidi Fogere did to 
flklfnst Tbs page » crowded, bat my fMta are by no 





The Most iUnslrioaB of the 
of some friead to the head of 
place that of some pairoa. Thsy 
mtheirworks. When a maaof ga 
that he is not lass nundfnl of his social 
ftam. he is the more loved by his teadsr. nalo 
eatsdaray ofhiaglary tofaisbrothocB; forii 
he ascribes sonw parts to Adiamalas aad Ol 
Antjphoa the Tounrat is made lo deiver hisi 
the ParmenkMs. To perpetuate the foadaaos of 
ship several authors have entilied their woi 
of sonw cherished associate. Cicero to 
Orators gives the title of Brutus ; lo that of FrisadAip 
Ldius, and to that of Old Age, Gaai. Thsj Imsa hem 
issitated ^rthe amdenm. The poelical Tasax ta hisdb- 
Mgue oa Frwiwihip cave iha 
afterwards his aflectwaate biographar. Sap 
titles his treatise on Glory by the aasM of his 
salvea. Lodel to his Dialognes ea the * 
prefixes the name of the learned PasqaMr. 
distinguished his Diatogues by dm aimia of 
sons ; the oae on Lying is sai<lid Hippiai ; oa 
Gorgias ,* and on Beauty, Phmdius . 

Luther has perhapa carried this Mfaa la aa 
gant point. He was so delighted hj his msaarito * Cs^ 
mentary oa the Epistle to the GslstiBas,' Aat km dWa* 
guished it by a title of dotiag foadawss ; IwBHmsdilaAv 
his wife, and called it * His Cathariae.' 

▲■ECDOTssop ABSTmAcnoa 




Some have exercised this power of 
gree that appears laarvelloas to volatils 
Uiinkers. 

To this patient habit, Newton is iadshlsd for 
lus great diaooveries ; an ands foOs 
chard,— and the system or attractioa 
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why shall we doubt this, when we know that La F« 

and Thomson, Descartes aad Newtoa, 

same abstractioa ? Mercator, the cdehrataiil 

found such detight in Uie ceaselem I 

that he would never wiffingly quit ms'ssans to take iks se> 

oessary refreshments of an* In Cioeitrs Trealiseoa Old 

Age, Caio applauds Gallus, «dio, whea he aat dowa •» 

wrtte in the nxMning, was surprised by the 

when be took up hii pea in the evemagj wai 

the appearance of the 

these oelidous moments with hii aceustosMd < 

* Invention depends on pat i ence ; 

long ; it will gradually unfold, till a sort of 

convulses for a oMmeat the braia,^nd 

very heart a glow pf irritaiioa. 

of genius ! tM true hours lor prodactioa audi 

bows so delightful that I have spent twelro aad 

successively at my writing desk, and still been ia a slats 

of pleasure.* It is probable that the aarcdols rdalcd of 

Marini, the Italtaa poet, is true ; that he was oaee so ai^ 

sorbed in revising lus Adonis, that he su f Tsi e d Ids legto bs 

burnt for some time, without any sensibility. 

Abstraction of this sublime kind is the 
noble enthusiasm which accompanies Genius : 
thoee raptures and that intense ddight, 
ous facts will explain to ua. 

Poggios relates of Dante, that he indulged 
tions more strongly than any man he knew ; 
read, he was only alive to what was passittg in his adnd . 
to ail human concerns, he was, as if they had act bsM ! 
Dante went one day to a great public prorfasioa ; W sa> 
tered the shop oT a bookseller to be a special 
passing show. He found a book which gready 
aim ; he devoured it *n silence, and phmged iafeo aa ahsm 
of thought.— On his return he dedared tku ha had asimsr 
seen, nor heard, the slightest oocorreace of the paMc 
exhibition which passed before him. This sathasiMm 
renders every thing snrroundiag us as tfistaat as if as ii^ 
mease interval aeparated as from the aceae. A mudwa 
astronomer, one sunu ae i figlM, withdrew to his chamhsr ; 
the brightness of the beavea showed a phsassseaaa. He 
passed the whole mght i ~ 
caam to him early is the 
sasM attitade, he said, fike sae 
histtwag^tiferafcif 
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|0 10 iMd b«fim '6* lUa !' 



Ha htd fuad lh« «Min dflu 
TniHy i thia p«nur- 



TbM uMOM khatnciiiiii oftnut TniHy i thia p«nin 
batioa <f iba luoluM, w aitfit be (iiBpoicd, tflacU pai 
•OH gf fanua phnkillf . Whil ■ foreibi* dMoipiion 
tba lau MuUb Rolud, iffeo caiUinlr na ■ wonan of 
Iha fint naiUf Rjna of livraeir on bar firtt nadiog of 
TelciBa^ai and Taaio. < My reainnlVM ma : I fell ■ 
Tmpid fira Golounni; mj fico, ud mjr toko chaofiofi hid 
botnTad mj aritauon ; 1 wat Euchuu Ebr TcltimBhChuft 

teBBaCinaulaii, { did out jat ihink thai I mfKlf wh idt 
Ibof, for anjr one. Tha wliole hid no RnnBiian inth 
njaalf^I aoofht fbr nffhing irotmd me; I vm Uibid, I 

draaiBf without bamf iwik«D«d,^-^MfiUBluia d«erib«a a 

ibo mi n t of m)' wuDrium arc put into ■ Ttolml tumult. 
1 (TOW %t rod ia rhc [Wee u i druukird, and im obH^ed io 
qiul on Korfc.' When Milebrancha fint look up Dei- 
carta* 00 Mho^ tha EBrm and arifio of hii pfailoaophjr, he 
wai oUifod froqiMat^ Id interrupt hia raiding bjr a nolent 
fklpitatiDo uTthe heart. When the Erat idea of the El- 
■B7 ea the Aril and Sdntcaimihed on the Bind cf Roui- 
aaui, it occaflnnnd mcb > feranih a^lioa that il tp- 
pnadiod lu ■ ddirium. 

Thia delidoui inebnllioo oTthe imicinition occuIoohI 
Ihfl AnciBnli, who nnietimfla penTeiredtha eflrcta, tob^ 
fiore it wu not Aon ofdiiioa impiiiliDO. Fielding M^, 



da a 3y banded dowa.'wweBotunniM 
BnAoa to hii Tilea be lelli lu, thai, in : 

BalMBdirMierpiMiurethuiia Tirgil) but _ 

plaMUft without pua : the oaMumal ■jiWimiVtb wvitt 
■QMBMikbg BirMlnaetIoureooMitiUMB,«ip«culTiii 
•f*, and BUT p*«aea an leqiiirtd Cw nfreilmwM M- 
oT tha iMoad 

._u«lfinleaTa; 

..^-jyaDr Burnet^ prOTDdTorr 
. _ __ thii occBiioD that Ibai tender poet 
Iho circumatince in the (bUowiA| intarea^ 



lenna I'anno 1TS3 la Sua Olimpi- 
fino ilLe ligrime nril* oaprimere la 
eri imici ; e nwiTigliindoai i:he un 
ra[odi«*iIn)tPOteaae cajiooirgL una 
Ibee a rifleitare quioio poco ragiou- 
■jno arer la ajire (dte 




MaiKre 1bnl*> e loniJ, orno a dinina, 
ta lor. tibll* chia Bon I] pnndo lalpaiu 
Cba del aal che Inmiil F'anP'i a ml adegi 
Ha line allor che nan m'bcioni I'ltta, 
Pla laulo lo aono ' ■'*C*aia IngagDo 
Fotia alio phi uanqoillo > O lorie pans 
Da pdi aildi caglon faiDsr, Io adegiu ! 



kb cba non wl quelle, chio onto, o Kilra 
fwnk Son ; ma quiDW ubo, o apem, 
TbU> t namiuiui, a dalhvndo to ^to t 
Sano della mla Tin i II cono Intaro. 

Fa, di<to tro»l ttpoao In Sen del VtRO. 

Ib ins, the Author compocing hia Oljmpiad^ Ml Ini 

nliaB IT two tender lonn. Surpriiad that a 
■KM fiiaT. inenled too bv bimieir, inuid raiie n 



le oihen had, which M frequenllj agitUod 

SONNET.— luiTiTtD. 
FaUM and dreanu I feign : TU though but Ttne 

The diuiDi nil (kblu thit adoni thi< icrall. 
Fend Ibel, I nn, and nlgn u I raheane ; 

WbUenmdoel - -----■-■ " 

" -' plUdeari 



, dillwUiB of m] 

la wUim i and the ait|iu«l i 

Wlih Ion and n(a, a tianqut 

Ita! aataloueihaUBdirrhTmai 

An IcIkM I bat »T nu* am 



'bwliiand. 



Azid hb'M whole coum la one pntmlad dnoB. 
EtRTial power ', whan •hall 1 wike Io ri« 

This weajled bnln on Trulb*i ImmftnilteaaMf 



incurred for the tedioua procnatinalioii md the oainota d^ 
taila of hii fable ; hia alow unfoLdinf chincter*. and Iho 
tlifhteit geaturea of bia peraooafea, ia eitieiA^j unjuat ; 
for ifl it not evident that we couTd not hare hii ptmliar 
eicellencea wiifaoul Iheie allandanl defect! T Wban chn- 
racten are ven fuLlj detincated, the narratira wnM bo 
■uapendcd^ WbeneTvr the namtire ia rapid, i^uch ao 
much delight! mporficul nadeca, Ifaa chanetan CWUMN b« 
Tnrj minutelj featured ; and the writer who una bo t^ 
■truct (u Richardaon inwedlj did) br Ib* glow aad eki> 
queiKa of his feelingi, muat often eacriiica to tiM hii losal 
deicriptiofu, Richirdann himaelf hli ginn ua the prin- 
ciple Uwl guided him io compoaing. He tdli nt, 'If I 
give ipsecnea and iwnnnilioii!, I ou^t to gin tbem 
juitlj ; for the AvnAtn and duraet^t of pereoQ! CUBOC 
be known unl<*( I rtptat what the; uj, and their maimer 




inp, Iboae fiddi of the hiaunhMrt, which raqtyroooiiM 
■ uodi, wu a problam whicfa the wthtatiekn aoidd 
nenr aotra. Tien ii no other deawBHntivi in tba hn- 
Banheartibatuupeallaitilealiigi; ud whatanlka 
cakulaling ftelBga of u arilhmalidan of linai and ctvrea T 
Ha tbareftro d«dutd of Riebardaoo ihii '!« Nu»e 

But Ihua it wu 'doI widi IMOtbar [wo eoogcod » 
niuiei! The rernnl opiniin of Rooaiu nott ba^ 
miliu to the roador; but Diderot, in bia 
Richaidaon, nceadi enu Roaaeau in the M 
ha Iwlingi. I eitiaot aoiae of tho n 

Of ClaiiiBi be ajt, • t jol remember ' 
firat time il camo into tnt budi. I wu 
Ho* delicioudj wu I affected I At OTerjmt 
my htppineu abridged hj a page. I th 

thejion, and an on Iho poinlof Hpanlioa. At the 
doae gf Iha work I •aemed 10 nmiip deaeiUd.' 

The inmuaiMtd Diderot then break! Ibnh ; 'O Rieb- 
iidain! thou liiigular geolua hi nn ejiu ! Ihouiballfm 
mj reading in aU thoei. If fomdh]' iharp naeaaaUj, mj 
Erieod lilla into indkgiNKo: if Iho nwdiocri^ of ^ ftt- 
lone il not lulBcient to bellow on inr children tha neeea 
■17 ciru for their odncatini, 1 will lell BTbooki,— bw 

with Man, Hoow, Suripidn, and Sop^dn, to be r*^ 
itleniielT. 

• Ob ffidirdaia, I daro pnnaonee that the «oal nri- 
taUe bifioiT ii fnfl ef fiMkno, and th; i«awK« an foil of 
imlha. Utatorj paima bdbm indhviiMlii iboo paintoM 
the bomanipaeaa.— HiilorjannbutntoMMMBfndBBli 
whal thai' ha»Deilb<r!wd,>or done; aD Ibuihonami- 
bulnl to man he hu raid and dou. Hjatorr Mabranaa 
but a portko of dur«t)os, ■ psini oe Iha nnftee <f ih* 

Sobe; thou bait mtbracsd an idtcei and all tinn. The 
■nun heart, wUeb hia enrheen and enr ibaU bo Ibe 
nne, b the model lboaoo|Meal. If we war* onorah to 

ihou T In Ihia point of Tirw, I reniun to Hy, Ihal fro- 

qinntlr hlilorr 11 a Buerabla nmance ; and romasee, u 
^haitcompoaed il, il agaodbiilar]'. Paintarefub- 



ha^tadi 

ifU*b(,ibj' 



I hmwibg liim but by bia worlt*.. ^^ 
M tan* «■^^*^A■, ^nw V»^ ^* ^"^ 
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•jppev to oar chiidrm** ebiUraa, wliea they shall view 
tliM at Um drnwaicft we bow viow Hosier. Then who 
will dare to steal a line firom thy suUime works ! Thoa 
hast had more admirers anuMiggt OS than in thine own coun- 
try, and at this I rejoice !' 

It IS probable that to a Frenchman the ai^ of Richard- 
ton is not so obiectiooaUe when translated, as to ourselves. 
I think mjrsou, that it is very idiomatic and energetic ^ 
•ihers have thought differently. The miifortune of Kich^ 
ardson was, that he was uiuikilful in the art of writing, 
and that he could never lay the pen down while his inkhom 
■applied it. 

He was delighted by his own works. No author enjoyed 
•0 mudi the bliss of excessive fondness. I heard from the 
late CharkNte Lennox, the anecdote which so severely re- 
•rinuaded his imioceni vanity, which Boswell has recorded. 
This ladv was a regular visiter at Richardson's house, and 
■be eouM scarcely recollect ofie visii which was not taxed 
hj our author reading one of his voluminous letters, or 
two or three, if his audiior was quiet and friendly. - 

The extreme delight which he felt on a review of his own 
works the works themselves witness. Each is an evidence 
•f what sooie will deem a violent literary vanity. To 
Pmimeta is prefixed a UtUr from the editor (whom we know 
to be the eacC/ber,) consisting of one of the most minutely 
laboared panegyrics of the work itself, that ever the blindest 
idolater of soaie ancient dasmc paid to the object of his 
phrenetic imagination. In sevecsl places there, he con- 
trives to repeat the strikinjg parts of the narrative, which 
diapky the fertility of his imagination to ^reat advantage. 
To tm author's own edition of his Clan$m is appended 
aa alp k t h t iieal mmngtmtMt of the mntimnf <&persed 
throoghout the work ; and such was the fondness that dic- 
tated this voluminous arrangement, that such trivial aphor- 
isMs as, 'habits are not easily changed ;* *Men are known 
by their companioas,* &c, seem alike to be the object of 
their author's admiration. This collection of sentimenu, 
■aid indeed to have been sent to him atKtnvmously, is curi- 
■oa and useful, and shows the value of the work, by the 
extensive grasp of that miiMl which could think so justly 
OB sach num<'rous topics. And in his third and final la- 
boor, to each volume of Sir Chartu Granditan is not only 
prefixed a complete indtx^ with as much exactness, as if it 
were a Hbtory of England, but there is also appended a 
fii( of the nmiliea and allusions in the volume ; some of 
which do not exceed three or four in nearly as many hun- 
dred pages. 

Literary history does not record a more singular exam- 
ple of that selMelight which an author has felt on a revi- 
iioa of his works. It was this intense pleasure which pro- 
duced his voluminous labours. It must be confessed there 
are readers deficient in that sort of genius which makes the 
mind of Richardson so fertile and prodigal. 

THSOLO«ICAL 8TYLJB. 

In the present volume some notice has been taken of the 
attempts to recompose the Bible, in a finical affected style ; 
hot the broad vulgar colloquial diction, which has Men 
oaed by our theological writers, is less tolerable than the 
qoaintnessof Castalion and the floridity of Pere Bemiyer. 
I omitted to preserve a specimen in its proper place. 

The style now noticed was familiar to, and long dis- 
graced toe writings of, our divines ; and we see it some- 
tmies still employwi by some of a certain stamp. Matthew 
Henry, whose Commentaries are well known, writes in 
this manner on Judges ix.— ' We are here told by what 
acts Abiroelech got into the aaddle. — None would have 
dktamed of making such n.feUow as he king. — See how he 
Ins wheedled them into the choice. He hired into his ser- 
vice the oeum and ecoundreU of the country. Jotham was 
really a^ne gentleman. — The Sechemites that set Abime- 
leeh up, were the first to hdi him qff". The Sechemites said 
all the ill they could of him in their tMe-4alh ; thev dranh 
haaiikito his eonfuahn. — Well, Gaal's interest in Sechem 
!■ 0000 at an end. Exit Chal P 

Lancelot Addison, by the vulgar coarseness of his style, 
Ibmn an admirable contrast with the amenity and grace of 
hia aon's Spectators. He tells us, in his voyage to Bar- 
bary, that * A rabbin once told him, among otKer ^noiis 
Mba^f that he did not expect the felicity of the next world on 
tin aecoont of any merits but his own; whoever kept the 
law would arrive at the bliss, by coming upom hie own leg:* 

It OMat be eoolessed that the rabbin, considering he 



other people's OMfits have nothing to do 
that ' we should stand on our own legs !* 
not * proper words in proper places!' 



nrFLtTBifCE or srAicxa. 

What^ hi a I^ame ? Thai whfcrh wecall a 
By any other name would smell as 



^rs\ 



Names, by an involuntary suggestioo, p r o du ce ■■ i» 
traordinary illusion. Favour or duappoiniment has bsca 
often conceded as the name of the claimant baa afledcd 
us ; and the accidental affinity or ooincideaoe of a 
connected wiih ridicule or hatred, with pleasi 
gust, has operated like magic But the (acts 
with this subject wiM show how this prejudice has 
ed out. 

Sterne has touched on this unreasonable 

ig by names, in his humourous accouoft of the 

Lr Shandy's system of christian names. And Wiikca 
has expressed, in Boswell's Life of Johnson, all the iaia- 
ence of Baptismal names, even in matters of poetry ! Be 
said, * The last city poet was Elkanah Settle. Th«« ■ 
mnndhing in names, which one cannot help fe^ng. New 
EOumah Settle sounds so queer, who can expect maeh 
from that name 7 We should have no hesitaiion to give it 
for John Dryden in preference to EOtamah Settle, from Iks 
names only, without knowing their different nierita. 

A lively critic noticing some American poela sns, 
* There is or was a Mr Dwight who wrote a poem in ihs 
shape of an epic ; and his baptismal name was Turned^ f 
and involuntarily we infer the sort of epic that a Tbis% 
must write. Sterne humorouriy exhorts all god fathsra 
not < to Nicodemus a man into nothing !* 

There is more truth in this obeervaiioo than ■■■» may 
be inclined to aUow ; and that it affects mankind atnagly, 
all ages and all climates may be called on to testify. Evsa 
in the barbarous age of Louis Xf , they felt a deiscacy re- 
specting nameSy which produced an ordinance from hit 
majesty. The king's barber was named Olioer U DiaUk, 
At first the king allowed him to get rid of the cttemmn 
part by changing it to le Malin, but the improvement was 
not happy, and for a third lime he was called Ije Mwawmta 
Even this did not answer his purpose; and as be was a 
great racer he finally had lus majesty's ordinance to bs 
called Le Dain, under p<?naUy of law if any 
call him Le Diable, Le Malitij or Le 3/atnxu«, 
in^ to Platina, Sergius the Second was the first pope who 
chanited his name in ascending the papal throne ; bcca o*s 
his proper name was Hosi'e mouth, V4fry unsuitable with 
the pomp of the tiara. The ancients fell the saiw frsudih 
ousoess ; and among the Romans, those who were called 
to the equestrian order, having low and vulgar nmws, 
were new-named on the occasion, lest the foroseroae 
shwild disjrrace the dignity. 

When Barbier, a French wit, was choeen for the pre> 
ceptor oftColbert's son, he felt his name was ao unron- 
genial to his new profession, that he assumed the morv 
splendid one of lyAueour, by which he is now known. 
Madame Gomez had married a person named iiewfcsmsw, 
iNit she would never exchange her nobler Spanish name to 
prefix her married one to her romances, which indicated 
too much of meek humility. Gitex (a beggar) is a French 
writer of ereat pomp ofstvle,but he felt such extreme dsin 
cacy at so low a name, tKat to give some authority to the 
splendour of his diction, he assumed the name of his estate : 
and is well known as Balzac. A French poet of the 
of Theophile Viaut, finding that his surname 
like t<eau (calf) exported him to the infinite jeeta of ^ 
minor wit5, silently dropped it, by retaining the more poeti- 
cal appellation of TfuvphiU. The learned Baillet hsa 



AMJd aoi eeBaci e ptinody have the same creed as Addiann, 
SdmatM i wm Mmywerj 'hmmam maff*m baliaviBC that 



collected various literary artifices employed by 
still preservins a natural attachment to the 
fathers, vet blushing at the same time for their 
have in their Latin Work:* attempted to obviate the ridtenie 
which they provoked. One Gaucher (left-handed) bof^ 
rowed the name of Scevola, because Scevola, having burnt 
his right srm, became consequently left-handed. Thos 
also one Dela Bargne (one-eved) called himself SJCrabs ; 
De Charpentier took that oCFahrieiua: De VaUi translal- 
ed his Srrviliue: and an unlucky gentlenaan, who bore the 
name of De bout d'homme, boldly assumed that nf Virubu. 
Dorat, a French poet, had for his real name Dhnemmndi, 
which, in the dialect of the Limousins, sigmfiea one who 
dines in the morning: that ia, who Iwano other i l i w i r 
than hii bceOAi*. This dsfridii^ ■■«■ Im dhu^ed li 
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JDonU, or fUd«d| a nicknamo which one of hu ancMtora 
had bone tor hiv fair tresses. But by chancing his nanUf 
his feelings were not entirely quietedi for umoriunately bis 
dauf bter cherished an invincible passion for a learned man, 
who unluckily was named Goujtu: that is, a shark, or glut- 
tonous as a shark. Mi^s Disnemandi felt naturally a 
sdrong attraction for a goulu ; and in spite of her father's 
remonstrances, she once more renewed his sorrows in this 
alliance ! 

There are unfortunate names, which are very injurious 
to the cause in which they are engaged ; for instance, the 
long parliament in Cruroweh's time, called by derision the 
Kun^y was headed by une Barebone8f a Itiainerseller. It 
was afterwards called by his unlucky name, which served 
to heighten the ridicule cast over it by the nation. 

Formerly a custom prevailed with learned men to 
change their names. They showed at once their con- 
tempt for vulgar denominations and their ingenious erudi- 
tion. They christened themselves with Latm and Greek. 
This disguising of names came, at length, to be consider- 
ed to have a political tendency, and so much alarmed Pope 
Paul the Second, that he imprisoned several persons tor 
their using certain affected names, and some, indeed, 
which they could not give a reason why they assumed. 
J[>e^<ieritta Eratmua was a name formed out of his family 
name Gerard^ which in Dutch signifies amiable ; or Gar 
«tt, AEBD natur€. Ho first changed it to a Latin word of 
much the same signification. Desideriu»t which afterwards 
he refined into the Greek ErasmtUy by which names he 
it DOW known. The celebrated AeurMn, which in Ger- 
naa signifies ttm^y considered it more dignified to smoke 
in Greek, by the name of Capnio, An Italian physician 
of the name of Senza MeUixia prided himself as much on 
his translating it into the Greeic Akakiaf as on the works 
which ho published under that name. One of the most 
amiable of the reformers was originally named Hertz 
SehoarU (black earth,) which he elegantly turned into 
the Greek name of Meumethon. The vulgar name of a 
great Italian poet was TVoposso, but when the learned 
wavina resolved to devote the youth to the muses, he 
gave him a roeilifluous name, which they havo long known 
•ad cherished — Meiatttuio. 

Harsh names will have, in spite of all our philosophy, a 
painful and ludicrous effect on our ears and our aasocia- 
tkws ; it is vexatious that the softness of delicious vowels, 
or the ruggedness of inexorable consonants, should stall 
be eoonecced with a man*s happiness, or even have an in- 
floeoce on his fortune. 

The actor Maeklin was softened down by taking in the 
ftrst and last syllables of the name of Mocklocughlin^ as 
Malloch was polished to Mallet^ and even our sublime 
Milton, in a moment of humour and hatred to the Scots, 
condescends to insinuate that their barbarous names 
•re symbolical of their natures, — and from a man of the 
name of Afar ColUiUoky he expects no mercy. Virgil, 
when young, formed a design of a national poem, but was 
■000 discouraged from proceeding, merely by the mugh- 
neos and asperity of the old Roman names, such asDeenis 
Mum ; LMciuno ; VohioM Caudex. The same thing has 
happened to a friend who began an Epic on the subject of 
Anws's discoveries : the name of the nero often will pro- 
duce • ludicrous effect, hut one of the most unlucky of his 
chief heroes mutit be Thomas Doughty ! One of Black- 
more's chief heroes in his Alfred is named Ounltr; a 
printer's erratum might have bnen fatal to all his hero- 
Km ; as it is, he makes a sorry appearance. Metastasio 
fimnd himself in the same situation. In one of his letters 
he writes, * The title of my new opera is II Re Ptutor. 
The chi^ incident is the restitution of the kingdom of 
to the lawful heir ; a prince with such a Aypoeon- 
loms, that he would have disgraced the title page cf 
utf piece : who would have been able to bear an opera 
CDlitled VAhdoUmimo '? I have contrived to name him as 
•eldom as possible.' So true is it, as the caustic Boileau 
•idaiois of an epic poet of his days, who had shown some 
daslcrity in cacophony, when he choose his hero— > 

O le plalsant projet d'un Poete iimorant 
0,01 ae tant de heros va choisir Childebrand ; 
D*nn seul nom quelquefois le son dur et bizarre 
B«id nn poeme entier, ou btirlesque ou barbarro. 

Art Poeiique, GUI, v. 241. 

*1b ioeh a crowd the Poet were tn blame 

I King Chilperic for his hero's name.* 

8lrW. " 



This epic puet perceiving the town ioined in the sevnra 
raillery of the poet, published a long defence of bis hwro^n 
name ; but the town was inezoraole, and the epic poet 
afterwards changed ChHdtbinmd^$ name to ChartM Mm^ 
tdf which probably was discovered to have something 
more humane. Corneille's Partharite was an onsucceso* 
ful tragedy, and Voltaire deduces its ill fortune partly firom 
its barbarous nametf such as Oaribald and Edvige. Vol- 
taire, in giving the name* of the founders of Helvetic free- 
dom, says the difficulty of pronouncing these respectable 
namM is injuruHis to their celebrity ; they are Mf lrh tttdg 
Statiffacher and Valtherfvrat, 

We aliiiost hesitate to credit what we know to be tnie, 
that the length or the thortneaa of a name can serioasly in* 
fluence the mind. But history records many facts ot this 
nature. Some nations have long cherished a feeling that 
there is a certain elevation or SMsement in proper names. 
Montaigne on this subject says, * A sentleman, one of mj 
neighbours, in overvaluing the excellencies of old times^ 
never omitted noticing the pride and magnificence of the 
namea of the nobility of ttiose days ! Don GnMierlen, 
Quaetragany ArgenUmy when fuUy sounded, were evident* 
ly men of another stamp than Petsr, Gtief, and MiML^ 
What could be hoped for from the names of Ebeneser, 
Malachi, and Methusalem? The Spaniards biveloiq^ 
been known for cherishiiiig a passion for dignified namee, 
and are marvellously affected by long and V(4uniino«w 
ones ; to enlarge them they often add ine places of their 
residence. We ourselves seem affected by triple nanwt ; 
and the authors of certain periodical publications always 
assume for their non de guerre a triple name, which donbt* 
less raises them much higher in their readers' esteem than 
a mere christian and surname. Many Spaniards have 

S'ven themselves namea from some remarkable inddent in 
eir lives. One took the name of the R<^al Transport 
for having conducted the Infanta in Italy. Orend^es 
added de la Paz, for having signed the peace in 1716. 
Navarro, after a naval battle off Toulon, added la Vitlorhiy 
though he had remained in safoty at Cadiz while the French 
Admiral Le Court had fought the battle, which was «■»• 
tirely in favour of the English. A favourite of the King of 
Spain, a great genius, ami the friend of Farinelli, who bad 
sprung from a very obecure origin, to express his coniempt 
of these empty and haughty nametf assumed, when caHed 
to Uie administration, that of the Marquis <^ JLa JEnam* 
eida (nothing in himself.) 

But the influence vXlong namea is of very ancient stand- 
ing. Lucian notices one Simony who coming to • great 
fortune aggrandised his name to Smanidea. Dio ek ai a m 
had once been plain ■ Diodea before he was Emperor. 
When Bruna became Q,ueen of France, it was thoughl 
proper to convey some of the regal pomp in her name by 
callmg her BrunehauU, 

The Spaniards then must feel a most singular oontempi 
for a very short namet and on this subject Fuller has re- 
corded a pleasant fact. An opulent citizen of the name of 
John Cuts (what name can be more unluckily short?) was 
ordered by Elizabeth to receive the Spanish Ambassador ; 
but the latter complained grievously, and thought he was 
disparaged by the ahortneas of his name. He imtgineif 
that a man bearing a monosyllabic name could never, in 
the great alphabet of civil life, have performed any thing 
great or honouiable ; but when he found that honest Johm 
Cuts displayed a hospitality which had nothing monosylla- 
bic in it, he groaned only at the utterance of the name of 
his host. 

There are names Indeed, which in the social circle will 
in spite of all due gravity awaken a harmless smile, and 
Shenstone solemnly thanked God that his name was not 
liable to a pun. There are some names which excite hor- 
ror, such as Mr Stab-back ; others contempt, as Mr Two- 
penny : and others of vulgar or absurd signification, sub- 
ject too often to the insolence of domestic witlings, which 
occasions irritation even in the nunds of worthy, but sot 
fering, men. 

There is an association of pleasing ideas with certam 
namea ; and in the literary world they produce a fine et 
feet. Bloon^eld is a name apt and fortunate for that 
rustic bard; as FZwion seems to describe his sweet and 
flowery stvle. Dr Parr derived his first acquaintance with 
the late Mr Homer from the aptness of his name, asso- 
ciating with his pursuits. Our writers of Romances and 
Novels are initiated into all the arcana of nowiet, which 
costs them many painful inventions. It is recorded of one 
of the old Spanish writers </ Tomanfta^ iauiX>M 
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day* at a loM to eoin a fit BUM for one of bis giants; 
be wiahMl to hamnMr out one Miual in magnitode to tbo 
peraoo bo conceived in imagination ; and in tbo haogb^ 
and lofty name of Traqmlantot, he tbought he had luo- 
ceeded. Ridiardeon, the creat father of our novelnta, 
nnprmra to have considerea the iumm of Sar CharUt 
Urmndimnt ai pofed as his diaracter, for his Heroine 
writes, * Ton know his noble tumut, mj Lucy.' He felt 
the same for his CbsMntmn, for Misi Byron writes, * Ah, 
Lucy, what a/iretfynasieis CUmenAnaf We experience 
a certain tenderness for nosut, and persons of rehned im- 
aginatioQS are fond to give affectionate or lively epithets to 
ihmgs and persons they love. Peirardi would call one 
firiand Ldiw, and another Socratett as descriptive of their 
character. In more ancient times, in our own country, 
the ladies appear to have been equally sensible to poetical 
er elegant mdrcc, such as Alicia^ Cdeda^ Dianas, Hdena, 

te, a curious point amply proved by Mr Chalmers, in his 
pology for the Believers m the Shakspeare Papers, p. 
178. Spenser, the poet, gave to his two sons two nameM 
of this kmd ; he called one SUvamUf from the woody KH- 
colman, his estate ; and the other PeregrirUf from his hav* 
ing been bom in a strange place, and his mother then 
travelling. The fair Eloisa gave the whimsical name of 
jiatniahmM to her boy ; it bore some reference to the stars, 
as her own to the sun. 

Whether this nameof Aitrotabu$ had any scientiSc in- 
fluence over the son, I know not ; but I have no doubt that 
whimsical names may have a great influence over our cha- 
racters. The practice of romantic names among persons 
even of the lowest orders of society, has become a very 
fsneral evil, and doubtless many unfortunate beauties, of 
the names of C^oricss and Eloua, micht have escaped 
under the less dangerous appellatives of ^^fuofteCA or Debo- 
rak. I ki>ow a person who has not passed his bfe without 
•ome inconvenience from his name, mean talents and vio> 
lent passions not according with AnUmnu : and a certain 
writer of verses, seUom sober, misht have been no verai- 
6er, and less a lover of the true Fuemian, had it not been 
Ibr his namesake of Haraa, The Americans by assu- 
■nng Jtssum names, produce some ludicrous associations. 
JRmmihu Riggt* ii the name of a performer, and Juniua 
ttut Booth of a stroller ! There waiL however, more 
le when the Foundling Hospital was first instituted, in 

^ tising the most robust Doys, designed for the sea-nervice 
by the names of Drake, Norris, or Blake, after our &- 
Admirals. 

It is no trifling misfortune in life to bear an illustrious 

une ; and in an author it is peculiarly severe. A His- 
tory now by a Mr Hume, or a poem by a Mr Pope, would 
be examined by different eyes than bad they borne any 
other name. The relative of a great author should en- 
deavour not to be an author. Thomas Comeille bad the 
■afortunate honour of being brother to a great poet, and 
his own merits have been considerably injured by the in- 
voluntary comparison. The son of Racine has written 
with an amenity not unworthy of lus celebrated father ; 
amialrie and candid, be had his portrait painted, with the 
works of his father *n his hand, and his eye fixed on this 
from Phasdra, 



' Et moi, flU inconnu ! d*un si glorieux Pere !* 

But even his modesty only served to whet the dart of 
Epigram. It was once bitterly said of the ton of an emi- 
neot hterary character : 

' He tries to write because his father writ. 
And shows himseir a ba«tard by his wil* 

Amongst some of the disagreeable ccmsequences attend- 
ing some nameSf is, when they are unfortunately adapted I 
to an uncommon rhyme; but, indeed, how can any man 
defend himself from this malicious ingenuity of wit ? jFVr- 
rtt, one of those unfortunate victims to Boileau's verse, is 
aaid not to have been deficient in the decorum of his roan- 
nera, and he complained that he was represented as a 
drvnAiard, merely because his name rhymed to Cabartt. 
Mnrphy, no doubt, studied hard, and felicitated himself in 
\m literary quarrel with Dr JFVonJk/in, the poet and critical 
reviewer^ by adopting the singular rhyme of ' Envy rank- 
ini^ to his rival's and critic's name. 

Sonerstition has interiered even in the choire of namea^ 
and tnis solemn folly has received the name of a science, 
called Onotmantia ; of which the superstitious ancients dis- 
covered a hundred foolish mysteries. They cast up the 
■oneral letters of rosim, and Achilles was tiierefore fated 
to vanqoiih Hector, from the numeral letters in hit name I 







amounting to a higher 
made many whimsical diviaioos and sobdi 
to prove them locky or unliirky. 
those that I am now treating on. 
considered as more auspicious than others, 
forms us that when the Romans raised troops, dHj 
anxious that the iiaaie of the first soldier sHm» «■ 
should be one of good augury. When tiM 
bered the ciiixens, they always begun by a I 
such as Salviua VaUnuM. A person of the mamm «f 
giUiajnu was chosen emperor, merely from the nivnii 
of his name, and Jooian was elected hecaims his i 
approached nearest to the beloved one of ihn 
JwHan, This fanciful superstition was even 
that some were considered as ausptdoos, 
unfortunate. The superstitious belief in 
waa so strong, that Cesar, in his Afiican expeffiboa, jnt 
a command to an obscure and distsnt rriativn of the mo^ 
ios, to please the popular prejudice that the flrniiw ware 
invincible in Africa. Suetomus observes that nU thms dT 
the fanuly of Cesar who bore the surname of Cahm psr> 
isbed by the sword. The Emperor Sevnnia ceamM 
himself for the licentious life of hb Emnress Jiiiia,firamlhs 
fatality attending those of her nosie. Thisi 
dice of lucky uid unlucky namee prevailed in'^ 
Europe; the successor of Adrian Vl, (as C 
tells us) wished to preserve his own name oa the _ 
throne ; but he gave up the wish when the coadasn tf 
cardinals used the powerful argomeitt that aB tlw pSMS 
who had preserved their own names had died in dw ani 
year of their pontificates. Cardinal Marcel Ccrvia, nba 
preserved his name when elected pope, died oa the twen- 
tieth day of his pontificate, and thus confirmed tUa nfo^ 
stitious opinion. La Moito le Vayer gravely aassvtsihai 
an the dueens of Naples of the name of ^ssoi, and the 
Kings of Scotland of the name of /nses, have bcea arfiib 
tunaie, and we have formal trea t is es of tiie fatahly nf chn^ 
tiin names. 

It is a vulgarnotion that every female of dm aams if 
Agnu is fsted to become mad. Every natiea has somt 
names labouring with this popular prejudice. Hemn, 
the Spanish hutorian, records an anecdoto in wkkb the 
choice of a queen entirely arose from her 
two French ambassadors negotiated a nu 
one of the Spanish princesses and Loois VUIy'the 
of the royal females Urraea and Blameke. The finaMr was 
the elder and the more beautiful, and intended by lbs 
Spanish court for the French monarch ; but they rasoima- 
ly preferred Blanche f observing that the name of I^i^nMB 
would never do ! and for the sake of a more 
sound, they carried off, exulting in their own 
ears, the happier named, but less beautifiil prii 

There are names indeed which are painful to tbc fsH 
ings, from the associations of our passions. I hnvn seen 
the christian name of a gentleman,tne victim to the caaries 
of his godfather, who is called Biatl us Crod!^,— «tacb, 
were he desiened for a bishop, must irritate religioaa ~ 
ings. I am not surprised that one of the Spaaiab 
archs refused to employ a sound Catholic for bis seen 
because his name {Martin Ijttero) had an affinity to 
name of the reformer. Mr Rose has recently infuimsd ni 
that an architect called JVfa/aeome, who 1 bebevat bad 
nothing against him but his ftonie, was lately de fwi fs d ti 
his place as principal architect by the Austrian { 
ment. Let us hope not for his unlucky nam** * 
that government, according to Mr Rose, acts 
cious principles ! The foncmess which some have Ml 
perpetuate their names, when their race has fallen cxtiact^ 
well known ; and a fortone has then been bes t owe d Ibr a 
change of name : but the affection for names has goas even 
further. A MimUUude of names, Camden observes, * doA 
kindle sparks of love and hking among mere straafsrs.' I 
have observed the great pleasure of persons with 
mon names, meeting with another ol the same 
instant relationship appears to take place, and 
fortunes have been beoueathed for iiasieaofcs. An 
mental manufacturer who bears a name which be i 
to be very uncommon, having executed an order of a , 
tleman of the same name, refused to send bis bill, 
having met with the like, preferring the boaoor of 
him for nomesoAe. 

Among the Greeks and the Romarai,beantilfal aad i 
cant names were studied. The sublime Plaio bia 

noticed the present topic,— his visionair ear was .^ 

tothedebcacyofaiiane, and his exalted ftacj wm4$» 
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Kfhtad with fmomtifiU mamm, m well m evnr other ne- 
CMM of bean^. jud hit Cratylliw h« is ■oueiiouf, tbat 
y mtwo M ihould have happy, harmooioua, and attractive 
nmmm, Aeeording to Aiuut G^ua, the Athenians enao- 
tod bj a public decree, diat no slave should ever bear the 
onneac rated names of their two jrouthful patriots, Uarmo- 
dius and Artstogiton ; names which had been devoted to 
the liberties of their countryjthey considered would be con* 
taminated by servitude. The ancient Romans, decreed 
that the surname of infamous patricians should not be 
borne by any other patrician of that family, that their ynry 
■asses might he degraded and eipire wiih them. Eotro- 
pms gives a pleasing proof of national friendships beingc»> 
meaiad by a name ; by a treaty of peace between the K<v 
and the Sabines they agree to melt the two nations 



I 



mass, that they should bear their names conjoinl- 
the Roman should add his to the Sabine, and the Sa* 
take a Roman name. 
The anoents nosisd both pfrsoos and things from some 
event, or other circumstance, connected with the object 
they were to name. Chance, fancy, tuperstitioo, fond- 
■ses, and pietr have invented noaMS. It was a common 
and wUnsical custom among the ancients (observes L4uv 
eher) to give as nidbiamst, the UUtn of the alphabet— 
Thus a wme girl was called Lambda^ on account of the 
resfimhlance vmich her lameness made her bear to the 
letter X, atUmMal iBsop was called Thda by his 
r,firom his superior aculeness. Another was called 
from his love ofbeeL It was thus Scarron, with 
infiaitogood temper, alluded to his ag^tag body, by qou»- 
pmnag himself to the letters s or z. 

The learned Galmet also notices amoiwthe Hebrew, 
■iu fc mu m Mtj and names of raillerv taken from defects of 
body, ornund, Itc. OneiscalloaNabal or /oof; another 
Haawr the Am ; Hagab the GrotiAopper, &c. Women 
bad frequently the names of animals ; as Deborah the Bet ; 
Rachel the 8hmp, Others from their nature or other 

Sfifieations ; as Tamar the Pmhautree ; Had a s s a the 
vflfe; Sarah the Prine9»»\ Hannah the GroetoM.— 
The Iwfiaas of North America employ sublime and pio 
names ; such are the Qreat Eagle— the Partridge 
of the Day!— Ghreat swift arrow— Path-opener! 



TBB JBWS or Tout. 

AmoBgthe moot interesting passages of history are 
thsss in wftneh we eootemplate an oppressed, yet sublime 
nvit. agitated by the conmct of two terrific passioos ; im- 
pkoiMo hatred attempting a reeolute vengeance, while 
that vengeance, thousn impotent, with dignified and si- 
Isttt horffor, sinks into tne last expression of despair. In 
a deg e n er a te nation, we may, on such rare occasions, dis- 
among them a spirit siqierior to its companions and 



In the ancient and modem history of the Jews, we may 
ft|d two kindred enmples. I refer the reader for the 
■Mre aadeat narrative, to the second book of the Macca- 
bees, chap, ziv, V. 91. No feeble and unaflTecting painting 
if preerated m the simpticity of the original: I proceed to 
relate the narrative of tne Jews of York. 

When Rkhard I ascended the throne,the Jews, to con- 
ciRata the rcrfal protection, brought their tributes. Many 
had hastened from remote parts « England, and appearing 
at Westminister, the court and the mob imagined that they 
had loMued tobewitch his majesty. An edict was issued 
to foTM their presence at the coronation ; but several, 
w hu ee cariosity was greater than their prudence, conceiv- 
ed that thej might pass unobserved among the crowd, and 
ve mtu re to insinuate themselves into the shbey. Probably 
their voice and their visage alike betrayed them for they 
wore soon discovered ; tney flew diversely in creat con- 
aterBatioa,while many were dragged out with little remains 
eflUe. 

A rvBBOor spread rapidly through the city,that in honour 
of tfielbstival, the Jews were toM massacred. The popu- 
Ia0a» at coca eager of royalty and riot, pillaged and onrnt 
th e ir hoasss, and murdered toe devoted Jews. Benedict, 
a Jew of York, to save his life, received baptism ; and 
ig to that ci^, to his friend Jocenus, the most 
of the Jews, died of his wounds. Jocenus and 
narrated the late tragic drcumstances to their 
where they hoped to move sympathy, they 
The people at York soon gathered to inl- 
and their first assaoh was on 

■traagth 



■HBM raga. i ae peopie ai i ore soon gi 
itilalfaapaopla at London: and their firsti 
te IMM of &e hte Bsii«ttet,wMoh hating 



and magnitude,eontamed his family and frieads,who found 
their graves in its ruins. The alarmed Jews hastened to 
Jocenus, who conducted them to the governor of York 
Castlcp and prevailed on him to afibrd them an asyluni 
for their persons and efiects. In the meanwhile their 
habitations were levelled, and the owners murdered ; »• 
cept a few unresisting beings^ who unmanly in sustaimag 
honour, were adapted to receive baptism. 

The castle had sufficient strength for their defence ; but 
a suspicion arising that the governor, who often went out, 
intended to betray them, they one day refused him en*» 
trance. He complained to the sheriff of the county, and 
the chiefs of the violent party, who stood dee|rfy indebted 
to the Jews, uniting with him, orders were issued to attack 
the castle. The cruel multitude united with the aoldisry 
felt such a desire of slaughtering those they intended to 
despoil, that the sheriff, repenting of the ordier, revoked IL 
but in vain; fanaticism and roboery once set loose wil 
satiate their appentency for blood and plunder. Thej' 
solicited the aid of the superior citizens, who perhaps not 
owing quite so much monev to the Jews, humanely refined 
it ; but having addressed toe clergy (the barbarous clergy 
of those days) were by them animated, conducted, and 
blest. 

The leader of this rabble was a canon regular, whoso 
zeal was so fervent, that he stood by them in nis surplioe, 
which he considered as a coat of mail, and reiteratedly eip 
claimed, * DMtroy the enemies of Jesus.' This spintual 
huionism invigorated the arm of men, who perhaps wanted 
no other stimulative than the hope of obtaining the iB»» 
mense property of the bcaieged. It is related of Uiis canon* 
that every morning before he went to assist in battoriag 
the walls, he swallowed a consecrated wafer. One day 
having approached too near^ defended as he conceived by 
his surphce, this church mibtant was crushed by a heavy 
fragment of the walL rolled from the battlement. 

But the avidity of certain plunder prevailed over any re- 
flection, which, on another occasion, the k)ss of so pious a 
leader mif^tbave raised. Their attacks continued; till 
at length the Jews perceived they could hoM out no loajgor, 
and a council was called, to consider what remained to be 
done in the eztremity of danger. 

Among the Jews, their elder Rabbm was most respoetad. 
It has been customary with this people to invite lor this 
place some foreigner, renowned among them for the dapCh 
of his learning, and the sancti^ <^hls manners. At Uui 
time the Hahamf or dder Rabbm, was a foreigner who had 
been sent over to instruct them in their laws, and was a 
person, as we shall observe of no ordinary qualifications. 
When the Jewish council was assembled, the Haham 
rose, snd addressed them in this manner — * Men of Israel! 
the God of our ancestors is omnicient. and there is no one 
who can say why doest thou this ? This day he commands 
us to die for his law ; for that law which we have cherish- 
ed from the first hour it was given, which we have pra- 
served pure throughout our captivity in all nations, and 
which for the many consdatkms it nas given us. and the 
eternal hope it communicates, can we do less than diet 
Posterity shall behold this book of truth, sealed with our 
blood; and our death, while it displays our sincerity, 
shall impart confidence to the wanderer of Israel. Death 
is before our eyes; and we have only to choose an honoura- 
ble and easy one. If we fall into the hands of our enemies^ 
which you know we cannot escape, our death w'dl bo igno- 
minious and cruel ; for these Cnristians, who pcture the 
spirit of God in a dove, and confide in the meek Jesus, are 
athirst for our blood, and prowl around the castle like 
wolves. It is, therefore, my advice that we elude 
tortures ; that we ourselves should be our own « 
tioners and that we voluntarily surrender our lives to 
Creator. We trace the invisible Jehovah in his acts ,* God 
seems to call for us, but let us not be im worthy of that cafl. 
Suicide, on occasions like the present, is both rational and 
lawful ; many examples are not wanting among our for*- 
fathers ; as I advise men of Israef ! they have acted on 
similar occasions.' Having sakl this, the oM man sal 
down and wept. 

The assembly was tfivided in their opinions. Men of 
fortitude applauded its wisdom, but the pu ss i ll a nim ooa 
murmured that it was a dreadrul council. 

Again the Rabbin roee, and spoke these few words in a 
firm and decisive tone. * My children ; since we areaol 
unanimous in our opinions, let those who do not approva 
of my advice depart from this assembly !'— Some dopartady 
but the grsalar ■unber attached thennebraa tA * 
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raU* priest. Thar now Moplojed themtelvM in ooosum- 
iaf tbeir Tthmblet dj 6ra ; uid •very man/emrful oftrusU 
iDg to the timid and iiresolate haad of the women, first 
destroyed his wife and children, and then himself. Jocenus 
•nd the Rabbin alone remained. Their life was protract- 
ed to the last, that they might see every thing performed, 
Accordmg to their orders. Jocenus, beinj the chief Jew, 
was distmguished by the last mark of human respect, in 
receiv'mg his death from the consecrated hand of tne a^red 
Rabbin, who immediately after perfv>rmed the melancholy 
dotT on himself. 

All this was transacted in the depth of the night. In 
die morning the walls of the castio were seen wrapt in 
6an»es,and only a few nmerable and pusi lanimous bemgs, 
oaworthy of the sword, were viewed on the baiileiiients, 
pointing to their extmct brethren. When they opened the 
Atcs « the castle, these men verified the prediction of 
their lain Rabbin ; for the multitude, burstinz throuzh the 
•otitary courts, found themselves defrauded of i heir hopes, 
«od in a moment aveni^ed themselves on the feeble wretch- 
«•, who knew not to die with honour. 

Such is the narrative of the Jews of York, of whom the 
historian can only cursorily observe, that five hundred 
destroyed themselves ; but it is the philosopher who io- 
<piires into the causes, and the manner of these glorious 
■uicides. These are histories which meet only the eye 
of few, yet they are of infinitely more advantage than 
thone which are read by every one. We instruct our> 
selves in meditating on these scenes of heroic exer* 
tioB ; and if by such historic we make but a slow pro- 
grees in chroooiogy, our heart is however expanded with 
■entinM^nL 

I admire not the stoicism of Cato more than the forti- 
CtMle of the Rabbin ; or rather we shouU applaud that of 
tke Rabbin much more ; for Cato was familiar with the 
animating visions of Plato,and was the associate of Cicero 
•nd of Cassar. The Rabbin had probably read only the 
Peotateuch, and mingled with companions of mean occu- 
patioos, and meaner minds* Cato was accustomed to the 
fraadeur of the mistress of the universe, and the Rabbin 
to the littleness of a provincial tovtn. Men, like pictures, 
■lay be placed in an obscure and unfavourable light ; but 
the finest picture, in the unilluroinated comer, »ii\i retains 
the design and olourins of the master. My Rabbin is a 
eoaspanion for Cato. His history is a tale, 

* Which Cato^a self had not disJain'd to hear.* 

Pope. 

THE sovEREiGirrr or the seaa. 

The sovereignty of the sea;, which foreii'ners di5pute 
with us, is as much a conquest as any one obtained on land : 
it is gained and preserved by our cannon. and the French, 
who, for ages past, exclaim against what ihey call our ty- 
ranny, are only hindered from becuniing themsi-lvcs uni- 
versal tjrrants over land and sea, by that sovt-reisnty of 
the seas witliout which Great Britain wnuld ce;xsc to exist. 

In the late memoir of the French Institute,! read a bitter 
philppic against this sovereignly, and a notice adapted to 
the writer's purpose of two great works : the one by SrU 
den, and the other by Grottus, on this subject. The ful- 
lowins is the historical anecdote uj^c-ful to revive. 

In 1634 a di<put«> orusc bt.'tween the English and Dutch 
eonceming the hfmns*fisherv upon the British coast. — 
The French and Dutch had always persevered in deciar- 
iag that the seas were perfrrily free ; and grounded their 
reasons on a work of HueoGrotiiis. 

So early as in 1609 the great Grotiiis had published 
bis treatise o( Mare Uffrmm^ in favour uf the freedom of 
the seas. Ani it is a curious fact, that in 1618, S^lJen 
had composed another treatise in defence of the king'it do- 
Buaion over the sca'« ; but which from accidents whuh arc 
known, was not published till this dispute revived the con- 
troversy. Selden, in 1636. eave the wWld las 3iare Ctous- 
WR, in answer to the treatise of Groiius. 

Both these ereat men ft-lt a mutual respect for each 
Other. They onlv knew the rivalry of oenius. 

As a matter oT curious discussion, and legal investisa- 
tioo, the philosopher must incline to the arcuiiients of Set- i 
den, who has proved by records the t'ir«t occupancy of the ■ 
En^ish ; and the Encliifh dominion over the four seas, to ■ 
the utter exclusion of the French and Dutch from fishing, > 
without oar license. He proves that o'lr kines have al- 
ways levied great sums, without even the concurrence of j 
their parliaments, for the express piirjpose of defending this 
■ sta teigu ty at sea. A copy of SvUen's work was placed 



in the eouDcil>cbest of the Fwrhsqwsr, and sa ifaa < 
admiralty, as one of our most p r s cwu s lo c s i di. 

The historical aneodoto is finally dosed hf tlis Dmk 
themselves, who now agreed to ackoowkN^v iba Ba^tak 
sovereignty in the seas, and pav a tiibuu ef ityf^tEsa- 
sand pimnds to the Kins of England, for lihorty to fish ia 
the st-as, and consented to annual inbules. 

That the Dutch yiekled to Seklen*s argoasals ■ a 
triiim[)h we cannot venture to boast. The i ~ 
rrcum prevai.ed ; and when we had destro y ed ihev ' 
fishing ileet, the affair appeartd much dearer tl 
iii);enious volumes of Grotius or SeMeii. Aaoli 
man presented the States-General with a poBdrrsos r«^ 
to Seiden's Mcrt Clausum^ but the wise SoBHScWyks 
advised the states to suppress the idle discassioa ; ohsor* 
ing that this ad'air must be decided by the svsrd, aid aot 
by the pen. 

It ma V be cuiious to add ,that as no pravailiBf or 1 
ble subject can be agitated, but some idler wnm 
to make it extravagant and very new, so this grave ssb* 
ject did not want for somuihing of this nalure. A k 
Italian, I believe, agreed with our author SeUea ia 
ral, that the sra, as well as the tmtk, is subject 
states; but he maintained, that the *'"»«Tt«*«n oftho 
belonged to the C^noeae! 

ox THE CUSTOM OF KlSSrVO BAVD8. 




Mr Morin, a French academician, has 
with collecting several historical aoiaoes of 
I give a summary, for the benefit of thosa who luve had 
the honour of kissing lus majesty's hand. It is ant ihoss 
wlio kiss the royal hand who could write best «■ the 
custom. 

This custom is not only very andeal, and asaih 
universal, but has been alike partacipatsd hj roUfMi aad 
socieiv. 

To*begin with religion. FrosD the reasotsat tiassa mm 
saluted tiie sun, moon, and stars, by kissini^ the haadj 
Job assurrs us that he was never given to ihisi 
xxxi, 26. The same honour was rendered to BmI, 
i, 16. Other instances might be adduced. 

We now pass to Greece. There all fiireiga aapcfSlv 
tinns were received. Liician, after having nMBUMOoed vari* 
ous $orUi of sacrifices which the rich offered the gods, adds. 
that the poor adored them by the simpler complimeat of 
kissing their hands. That author gives an aiie«dois of 
Dem'>stht<nes, which shows this custom. Wbea a pci^ 
oner to the soidiers of Aiitipater, he asked to ealer a les^ 
pie. — When he entered, he touched his mouth with bis 
riands, which the guards to^k for an act of religioo. He 
did It, however, more securely to swallow the poisoabs 
had prepared for such an occasion. He meotsms olbsr 
in.stance3. 

Krutn the Greek'- it pa««ed to the Romans. Pfiay 
places it amongst those ancient customs of which they 
were ignorant o( the origin or the reason. Pcrsnos wcfS 
treated as atheists, who would not kiss their hands whca 
they enirre<i a temple. When Apuleius mcntimie ^yche, 
he says.8!ie was so beautiful that they adcved her as Vcaas, 
in kis-in:; tho ri.^ht hand. 

This ceremonial action rendered respectable the eaifiest 
institutions of Christianity. It was a custom with lbs 
primeval bishops to give their haixls to be kissed by the 
miiiKters who 8« rved at the altar. 

This custom however, as a religious rite, «Vylimni with 
Paganism. 

In society our ingenious academician considers the ca^ 
torn of kissing hands as essential to its welfare. It is a 
mute firm, which expresses recondJiation, which eatrsati 
favtHirs, or which thanks for those received. It is a 
versal language, intelligible without an interpreter; 
doub:less preceded wrinng, and perhaps speech il^C 

Soiomon says of the flatterers and suppliants oThis lii 
that they ceased not to kiss the hands of their pati 
ihey hid obtained the favours which they soudted. 
Homnr we see Priam kissing the hands and eodwacaif 
the knees of Achilles, while he supplicates for the hoif 
of Hector. 

This custom prevailed in ancient Rome, but it varied. 
In 'he first ace^ rf the republic, it seems to have beca ostf 
practised by inferiors to their superiors :—^(piak gave 
their hands and embraced. In the progress of tiaM cvbs 
the soldiers refusfd to show this mark of respect la tkeir 
generals ; and their kissing the hand of Cato 
vras obliged to quit them wasrsfardod utB 
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(imwatMKB, u 1 pniod if nicfa refinmoil. ThsgrMi unita hlnwetT to Agnci de Haruda, Iba Pupa pot hk Um 

iwaM pwd to tba tribuoai, ocniuU, lad dictkion, OMign) domundar ui inWrdict. Tba dmrchea wara iliul duriu 

indniAnb to Ine wiih Uum in ■ mora dntuit and na- lbs aptw of aichl mcoOu ; ibajr aaid oniher mui ■« 

Slulnuywr; and iailMd of embndng Uicm aa Ihtj Teip«n; thcj did not lurTT; mi ana the offipnaf of 

bnarlv, ihaj couidarad Ibciuolvoa ai fonnutp if ibsmimad, born U ibii ludwppf p^noit, vara eouiifciW 

•Uowad to Un Ilieir bud*. Dndartha amperon, kiaauii uiUisif,- and beciuia tha king would DOIalaap wiih bu 

hiad* baeuDa u naaiiiiliil dulj, ann for tba great ihan. wflb, -' ■ — ■" r ..■- - 



Ihain! la tlial yeu Franc* naithrai 



n tba porpte, br kasring, louebmg Uia nbe or tha ailinciioii of tha « 

pator b]t iba right hanil, and carrjing it to tha moulh. cuna or public pei 

HI Ibuwutbourhltoiiftea land at length ibeTaaiutnl dTil, nilnirj and 

W |i aret at a diaiince, hi kiuing ihsir handi, in the draaa bia bur, lo ahHe, to balhD, no 

H manikar ai wfaan (baj adond tbflir ffoda. nan, ao that, aaji &i ^ " ^ 



>d of all bia functioM, 



it Miparfluoua to tracs (bia cuitoin in amy anaay. Sithy panitsni. Tba good king Robin incurrad iba cao- 

in mpaet Id aoranuni and Mprrion, erao amonnl Ibe ma iBmediatdT ibtDdoonl. Two laiiUiil domeatica also* 

B«grMa,aDdlbaiBhabilanti of ihaNaw Worid. Coital ramuned irilb lun, and thaaa alwaja paiaed throuihth* 

biaid it aatabhahed at Mnico, whan mora Ibin a Ihoii- fira wfaUarer h« looehad. La a ward, iba homr wbtdi an 

Band kinla ailuinl him, in touching ibe aaith with ibair aicooununicatiDD occaaioDed waa wicb thai a mman of 

hnada, wirieb Ibaj aftetwiFdi carriad lo their ntoniba. plaarara, with whom Palaliar bad paaaad lent iKanwali, 

Tbua-wbadHr Ihecuatoni of aalutaiini ii ^diaedbj hannglaamt anon aAfrwErdi ibaaha had b«*ii aboraaii 

kiaaiagihahaodaofotheiifninireapeeigOriabriBgingone I montlu an eicammunicatad peraDB, Ml into a panic, and 

WB to tba mouth, it ii of all «ber cuaioma the raoet un»- with great diScultf recoverad from bar conrulaiona. 
vanat. Mr Marin coDdudei, ihu ibia oraciice ii now 

bMM>eU»;rota a familiarit^; ukl it i. ^nidsrad a. a ura.iBi oonMarrio.. 

maaUMaa lo klaa the hand of lh«« nith •rhoia wb un in To )itrraiT componlion we ma; apply the aa^I of in 

babiiaof inlercourae: and ha prtlliljr Dhaerrestbat thii andent phikmphar: 'a Utile thing (Irea perMcuoo, at- 

niilom would ba enlircl* loat, if Imm were not aolidtoua though parfacIioD ia not > iiulo thine,' 

la praaaiTa it m all ila liiU power. Tba neat leiiilatorof the Hihiewa orden ua lo pidl ' 
offlhaRnutoT ihafimthreajean.aBdiKlto taatathem.,, 

Tdoia obaarraa that Ibe Popea ■CRipulouilT followed, ■ ]™°l tree lo bring lo maluritr ila Gril Iniila. Thoa, «■ ; 

inttaaartjageaof thediurch, IhenmoBiof ijacingthair blararj oompoBtrooa, our green eaaaja ought lo ba piofcad 

DaBWf after that sT the pomiD whom thai addreued in awair. The word Zaatv, kya bewitifiil metaphor fha 

Ibairlanan. Thu martof thmt humiliiy he proirea br p™"**"-, nuwiui HebrnitoosMHtaanM. BlottiBi 

iMUra written h> Tanoui Pdom, Thin when the great and correcuog w»« oo modi ChorchilPa abhorreBco, that I 

^ prnaetaofpolitlca were vet unknaini to them, did Iberad- bare heard (ram hit puhliiher, he once energaiieally ei> 

hmta ChriitiiD meefcneei. ThoiE came al length the pn»«) hinself, thai i< ■>■ Kb eutlnv ■HJ' siw'i am 

dar when one of the Popei, whole Biniedoei nm occur to J^^^- Thia itrong figure lufBciently abowi hit repugnanca 

me, laid thai 'ilnai ufer le quarrel with a prince than to an aulbor'a duly. ChunjUD now liai Degteoted, fcr 

•bh a Friar. Heory VI bring at ibe feet of Pope Cslea- poalaritymly will reaped thoM, who 

tine, bit boiineu Ihougbl proper to kick the crown olTbii ■ File off the moTta) pan 

baadi which ludicroui and dbgraceriil aclidh, Baroaiut Of flotrbig ibou|h with mle an.' 

haa bubty praiaed. Jortin ofaaervea on thii great cardinal, Tiwiw. 

aod advocate of the Aonun aae, that he breatbea nothing 



to be mare calcb-polei and comtahlea, bound lo eiacuta lymif "n lis erudeneaa being paned over on iha public ciM 

wiA iaulidl flilb all tba conunandi of inaolenl eccletiaa- noailr eicitad by iti belter brotbat. He called Ihn gat. 

tica* Baliarmin waa rnade a cardinal ibr bia eflbrta and ting duubla par ; for Ihui ha aacured the aala of a hiimad 

danCioa to Iba papal cauae, and mainraining Ibia mona* work. But Cburebili waa a apeudthrift cf lame, and m> 

trooa paimdox,— uat if the pope forbid the eiarciae of vir> juyed all fiit raranue wlula ha tired i poaterity owca him 

taa,aiid command thai of nee, ifae Roman church, uDder liiile, stut {Wyi hiranothinf! 

pain of a ain, waa obliged to abandon rirlaefbr rica, V it Bnrlc, sn eiperianced obaarrer in literary mallcTt, laDa 

woidd not MB acainti eontKHca .' ut, that sorTti^ion ii ty no meau practicable by eoma uk 



SU, (brgatlingthepioii^modefiyof hit predeceaaora, look were nothing more than tpiiilleaa repciitioni of what h* 

■dnMag* of the diniiona in Ibe royal famiUn of France, had formerly written. He conreiiei boih DciligeDca and 

wid did nM beaitale to place hit name befora Ihal oT the idleneaa in the correclioiit of hit werkt. The nradty 

fcmgt and eoperori of the home of France, lo whom he which animated hia Am produclioni, failing when be ra- 

wrota. Since thai lima he hat bean imitaled by all hit vited hu poeuB, h '- - ' ■— ■— '"' — '■ "— 

•oecettora. and thia encroachment on the honoi— -' — -' — •" ' ■■ '' 

Darchy iiat patted into acuatora trarn baring be ^ 

t«d m lit commencement, poae with pleatam, and with ai , — .,.., . _ 

CoKcnnng the acknowledged m/allibititji of At Popa their force : ibcy Ry but with ono wing when they rariew 

it appeal* that Qresory Vll. in council decreed that the their wofki; ihe Anl fire doea not nuum, Ihera ia m (heir 

^nrchof Rome neiUitrVBloTHi and tmier Mould AT, It imagination a ceruin csim which hindera their pvn fton 

waa Ihua Ibia prerogBMTe of hit holinett became receiied, making any progrett. Their mind ia like a boat, which 

tai ISIS, when John XXII abron'ed decreet made by only idrtaeei by iheitresgih of oan.' 

Ikraa popea hit pradeceaton, and declared thai what waa DrMore, the Platonitl, had auch an eiubtrasea of 

dcoa ant by one pope or council might be convltd by fancy, that oarrrtiim waa a much greater labour than eaai- 

uother; andOrerory XI. 13T0,in huwilldeprecatet.n ;wft>>n, Heuiedlotay, ihtl in writuig hit warkt, ha 

fiiU m eatimlira JO* rrrowl. The unireriiw of Vienna waafoiced lo cul hia way ihrough a crowd of Lhoogblt «• 

pntaatad againit ii, caMing it aconitmpiiif (Jod, and an Ihroegh awood.and dial he threw ofT in hit coupoBliMM 

tdoUtiy, if any one in maiien of faiih thould appeal from aa much ai would maLe an ordinary pbiloeopher. Mom 

aottnallolbePDw.' thii it, from OoJ -bo preiidet in wat agreal eoihutiaii, and,of courae, an egoiiit, ao thai 

iia—iJIi III iiiiii Hut the vMtSklitaiw at length ea- inhcun milled hit temper, noiwithttanding all ha Flatb 

laHidwd bt Leo X, oapecially aflerXuiher't oppoeition, niam. Whan accuted of ubacuriiiet and etiratagancea, 

Wuaa Uwy deapatred of defending Iheir indulgencea, he iiid that like the oatrich, belaid hia Bgii iatbatandf, 

Wb,fce,bTaBy Dibermelhod, which would prore ritat and prolific m bme; howettr, 

"— -■—''-—- "fnrmatcenemorelerrificlhatwheo Oieaeoilriebegp hare prored 10 be addled. 

bflfhl of power, and 10 Kcrre Iheir A habil of corraclneaain Ihcletier parte ofeonpadlua 

id tha thimdert nf ihcir r«oiiitiui> will aniiii the higher. Ii it worth recording Ibal ibagrtal 

' a kingdom. Il waa a national dittrett not iO' Milton wat aniioot for correct punctuation, and ibal Addk 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



M nU of Jaliin Scaliftr, tiMt b« iMd tliM peculknty in hit 
i Miii i ir of r w mpo ai t' w ; Im wrote with aach ftocuraGj that 
hiiMUuid tile pnnlM oopj ooRMpanded |iage for ptfe, 
aad hoe for Uae. 

M«lherbe,the fotber of French poetry, tormented him- 
■elf by a prodigioua riowneai ; end was emplojred rather in 
perfocting, thu in forming works. His muse ie compared 
to a fine woesaa in the pangs of delivery. He exulted in 
this tardiness, and, after finishing a poem of one hundred 
verses, or a disooorse of ten P*g«>i m used to say he ought 
to repose for ten years. Balzac, tne first writer in French 
proee who cave majesty and harmony to aperiod, it is said, 
md Botcniage to bestow a week on a page, and was never 
sitisfieq wim his first thoughts. Our * costive* Gray en- 
tertained the same notion : and it is hard to say if it arose 
fieai the steriiity of their genius, or their sensflMlity of 



It is carious to obeerre, that theitss of Tasso, which 
•re still preserved, are illegibte from the vest numbw of 
their eorrectionB. I have given a fao-aimQe, as correct ss 
it is possiUe to conceive, of one page of Pope's us 
Homer, as a specimen or his oootinoeJ oorrectioas and 
critical rasures. The celebrated Madame Dacier never 
could satisfy herself in translating Homer : contintwUy 
retouching the version, even in its happiest passages. 
There were several parts which she translated in six or 
eeven manners ; and she fiequently noted in the margin— 
J hmo€ mei yet dame U, 

When Paschal became warm in his celebrated contro- 
versy, he apphed himself with incredible labour to the 
composition of his * Provincial Letters.' He was fi«. 
qoently twen^ days occupied on a single letter. He re- 
possmenrrd soeie above seven and eight times, and by this 
means obtained that perfection which has made his work, 
as Voltaire says, ' one of the best books ever pcdilisbed in 



The dumtusCnrtius Yangelas occupied him 90 years ; 
generally every period was translated in the margin five or 
sis several ways. Chspelain and Conrart, who took the 
pains to review this work criticsliy, were many times per- 
plezed in their choice of passages ; they generally liked 
iwstthat whidi had been first composed. Hume was 
never done with corrections ; every edition varies with 
the p re cedin g ones. But there are more fortunate and flu- 
ent minds tluia these. Voltaire tells us of Feneloo*8 Te- 
lemachus, that the amiable author compoeed it in tus re- 
tirement in the short period of three moolhs. Fenelon 
had, before this, formed his style, and his mind overflowed 
with all the spirit of the ancients. He opened a copious 
feontain, and there were not ten erasures in the original 
MS. The same focility accompanied Gibbon after the 
experience of his first volume ; and the same copious 
readiness attended Adam Smith, who dictated to hisamap 
nnensis, while he walked about his study. 

The ancients were as pertinadoos in their corrections, 
laocrates, it is said, was employed for ten years on one of 
his works, and to appear natural studied with the most re- 
fined art. After a labour of eleven years, Vir^nl pro- 
nounced his uEneid imperfect. Dio Cassius devoted 
twelve years to the composition of his history, and Diodo- 
ras Siculas, thirtv. 

There n a middle between velod^ and torpidity ; the 
Italians say, it is not necessary to he a stag, but we ought 
■ottobeatortoiee. 

Many ingemoos expedienu are not to be contemned in 
fitervy labours. The critical advice 

' TOchooee an author, as we woukJi a ftiend,* 
is very vsefiil to young writers. The finest geniuses have 
always affectiooately attached themselves to some parti- 
eolar author of congenial dt^tosilioo. Pope, in his version 
of Homer, kept a constant eye on his master Dnrden ; 
GomeiOe's favourite authors were the brilliant Tacitus, 
the heroic Livy, and the lofty Locan : the influence of their 
eimracters may be traced in nis best tragedies. The great 
Cnarsndon, when employed in writing his history, read 
over very carefiily Tacitus and Livy, to nve dignity to his 
style, as he writes in a letter. Tacitus did not surpass him 
in his por^ts, though Clarendon never equaOedLivy in 
his narrative. 

The mode of literanr composition adopted by that ad- 
mirable student Sir WilKam Jones is well deserving our 
•neotion. After having fixed on his subjects, he always 
added the awdef of the composition; and mas boldly wre^ ! 
tlad with the grant authora of aatkiaity. On board the t 



ftigate which was carrying him to India, be 
following works, and noteo them ia thia amaaar : 
1. Elements of the Laws of E^^and. 

JIfocisf— The Essay on Baifanenis. Aimlalla. 
i. The History of the American War. 

iHocM— Thuckfides and Polybins. 
6. Britain Discovered, an Epic P 

Hmdoo Gods. Jtfi 

5. Speeches, Political and Foreasie. 

JIfedil— : 

6. Diakigaes, Philosophical %nd 



And of favourite authors there are abo fovooriie wmks, 
whwh we love to be familiarized with. Bartbobnas has a 
dissertation on reading books, in which he points ont lbs 
superior performances of different writers. Of St Anga^ 
tine, his city of God ; of £Dppocrates, Comem Prmmtkmm; 
of Cicero, de Qficaa; of Aristotle, JDr Amimttikm\t£ 
Catullus, Coma Berauea ; of Virgil, the sixth book of ibo 
uEneid, &c Such judgments are indeed not to be ear 
guides ; but such a mode of reading is oasfid ta 
our studies within due limits. 

Evelyn, who has written treatises on aevaral 
was occupied for years on them. Hb manner of 
inff his materials and his mode of composaiion ap|Mar 
ceUenL Having choeen a subject, he analysed it inio its 
various parts, under certain heads, or titles, to be fiHed op 
at leisure. Under these heads he set down his own 
thoughtsasthey occurred, occasJonafly insOTtiB|r 

his coilecti 



was useful fitMn his reading. When 
thus formed, he dimeted ms own thoughts regularly, and 
strengthened them by authorities from ancieot and mu ds m 
authmv, or alleged his reasons for dissenting firom them. 
His collections in time bcM:ame voluminous but he then ex- 
ercised that judgment wbwh the formers of such collecfions 
usually are deficient in. With Hesiod he knew that * H^ 
is better than the whole, and it was his aim to expresa Iba 
quintessence of his reading ; but not to give it in a 
state to the world : and when his trsoltses were ssat 
press they were not half the size of his collections. 

Thus also Winkelman, m his ' History of art,' an 
sive work, was long lost in settling on a plan ; like artiEls, 
who make random sketches of their first conceptions, be 
thmw on paper ideas, huts and observations wkacb < 
curred in bis readings—many, of them, indeed, 
connected with his history, but were afterwards 
some of his other woHls. 

Even Gibbon tells us of his R(Nnan History, * at the 
set all was dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, 
the true era of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits 
of the introduction, the division of the chapters, and the 
order of the narration ; and I was often templed to rest 
away the labour of seven years.* Akenside has exquisitely 
described the progress and the pains of genius in its de- 
lightful reveries. Pleasures of Imagination, B iii, v. SIS. 
Tne pleasures of composition in an ardent genioo were 
never so finely described as by Buffoa. Speaking of the 
hours of composition he said, * These are the moat bizi^ 
rious and delightful moments of life : moments whicb have 
often enticed me to pasa Tourteen hours at my desk ia a 
atate of transport ; this gratifieation more than ^isry is my 
reward!' 

The publication of Gibbon's Memoirs conveyed to ibe 
world a faithful picture of the most fervid industry ; it is 
in youihf the foundations of such a sublime edifice as bb 
history must be laid. The worid can now trace bow tfcaa 
Colossus of erudition, day by day, and year by year,pr^ 
pared himself for some vast work. 

Gibbon has furnished a new idea in the art cfrmmJtmm^ 
We nujrht, says he, not to attend to the orokr of 
90 mtuJi as of our thougkta, * The perusal of a 
work gives birth perhaps to ideas unconnected' with the 
subject it treats ; I pursue these ideas and quit bit pr^ 
posed plan of reading.' Thus in the midst of itnwtii 
ne readf Loncmus ; a chapter of Longinus, led to an epiada 
of Pliny ; and having finished Loneinus, he foOowcd Um 
train ot his ideas of the sublime and beautiful in the inqjmry 
of Burke, and concluded with comparing the ancient wrtB 
the modem Loncinus. Of all our popular writers the nwst 
experienced reader waa Gibbon, and he offera an impeiw 
tant advice to an author encaged on a particular wnbiecL 
• I suspended my perusal of any new book on the aameel 
tin I had reviewed all that I knew, or believed^ ar and 
thought on it, that I might be quaiified to diwjmn haw 
much the authors added to my cnfBal ftoek.* 
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DSva prmaata oj ouwi- adcuioh wma ■. nrj 
■Miiati ba aBldoiii raui K book tbroutltoul ini 
■Bgin hupronw muf odMn; buribniyUI 
«*)r) canted wiih 1 numlKT oT Uookt for tht 



1 bjfrcq , , 

IsMd ihf ideu which be hul uocaind. Tba ceJs- 
bntad Fubsr Piul Mudinl in Ihe urn* nMOoar. Hs iH*er 
[It mil onr u itiMreiiiiig aubjoct lill b« hid caifnntsd ■ 
nrwM oT tulhon. In hiiionctl rsManlia ha nnar 
woMidnocc. lill he bid Sued, oWM Ibr (11, Iba pbcsa, 
liiMt, ud opiniau— ■nnde of Hoit; which appnn Tarj 
dilUoiT, b«t in iha and will nuks ft (raU nnDg of tima, and 
libour of oiiad ; iboae wbo btie not punucd ihii nHthod 
■re lit thair li*aa il 1 loM 10 Htlla Ineii apiaiuiii ud tbatr 
baCer, fiwa Iba wul of hiWni ooca broigbt iham to lucb 

I ilUn now offer ■ plu of Hktorieal Studf, ud ■ eal- 
colktmoTthe neceua^ tibiD it williKeupT without ipeo- 
Tjinf tbeuiihoiii h 1 only propMo to uiimue » joung 
nadnt, whs Teeli he hit not to number the dijii of i 
nainuch, tbu be ihould do! Ik itemed u the lut li- 
fcTTiath hutofici] raieiiihef preeant to biieje. If we look 
iaio public libnriea. more Ihin thirty tbouiui) Tirfumea of 
Unoij my be found. 

LooflKdu Premoy, one oftb« graueit readen, cikib 
hted mil be could not retd, with uiiiTaetioo, more thin 
lea home 1 di]r, ud ten pigea in foLLo m hour ; which 
Bikei 100 plgai eieiy ity, Supponof; cich Tolume la 

ume ind ■ hiif, which miliM 18 lolumM in folio in the 
jear. In firiT ]>«n, 1 itudcnt could only reid 900 rrAaaitt 
atabo. AlJitiw, loa,<uppaaiD|uninttrnipiBd be>lib,ind 
u iMsDifenca u npid H ihe oTn of the liborioin rs- 
•emkK. A nu cut Wdlj etudf is idTUiiife till put 
MMt*, udatSltj tail ejei will be dimnod.uil hie beid 
UriM with ■achrridni|ih>tihouldae»rba road, Hii 
Sto T«n lor 1h* no *cta»ea we rednced to thirty yein, 
■^HOmlaawi! And, dWaN, theuniTeiiil hiHociu 
■Mt naolyulj 6o» 30^ ralnmM ! 

BWt*(ba*rlb*hiM«iofi*ph«r, beabowi, IhUi p«b- 
Be UbcuT ii ortjr M ceiai f T to bo cwaulied ; il li in our 
■rim* doaal wfcor* Aoold ba fcand ihoae few wnleia, 
wtedrMtnalaIhMrriT«lB,«ritboUj*itHi^.aBdBart,in 
tW *ut ovaar if tin*, tboaa wbo ara worihy to uDuet 
■■loiilj Hii nliiilil'^^ piotiidi on Ihii plan, — Uul 
•rJbartadiTiUd tbntamortnjwn, ireenflcieBi lo 
paaa utcr, wiik uliHljr, die iBBaMO *-" -"-■ 

Ba ealeoUtaa Ihii ■liiai*|aileel 
For a tnowtadn of Sanad HkuiT ba 
ladenl E(JIii,BHiTli>n. ""* A-Jrt»i 

laodim Aaeyriior PuiIb, 
OrackRMory, 
maoua HUorr by the naderaa, 

~ mnoirWihe original wr»»n 

ui>«l HiiioiT, fenanl and pai 



"nw, in Urn jfmt m^l a kaff, > aWdaat m hulory hu 
ijBaiaiiit a mirenal knowledia, ud Ihii on i plan which 
panvti aa mueb lainra u enrj inideiil would cbooao la 



tb illaiia, bow i T g . W tti 
kwwMci ofBwmd nUiry. 






1 ■plin.ifwawinld nM 



(Mi jtaetr neipiU* of lb* aiHtiaa, wB Ml b* ni|>fdW 

indtiMiy. Thii aeheme of itiidy, iltHiih it my mttm b* 
rijidly pumied, win ba finmd auellant. Tea jmn kboar 
or happy diligence my render a atudanl caplbla of co» 

Dfiunt lopoaieriiy i butory aiinn ' " ^^ — —— — 

thai of the hiatotiu who led to ihii 



< Tului uur flonim, •■ p 
* Such rife of honey bi onr 



bin coUeded only Ihoae of my 0* 



I conlribulioD, bscatiao 



elagul of literary nor 

ily u ml ilwiT< imilUi 
on'Tbr Miriuof Imii 
diag on whal may ooly 

inlemperiW ibwe in 

w!^G^, in hia o 



y bo deeirthla^ Dm of the nwHt 
eatioiM il thai rf tradng ppeiical 
limiliriiiei ; for Mtoiedlyj liinilar- 
». Buhop Huid'a pie ■■iDf; aan^ 
Uioa' will iiaiit Iba eriiie in desi- 
b* u ucidenul liaiilanly, nihar 
. Tboae crilica hire indulftd u 
heaa entpnaining reaeirebci, wbn 



odilioo of Qray, ii nry hiUe la ihii 

■ kind of literary louienieDt ia not dHincablei 

ire lew men of Mlm who haic nol baen in ike bibil 
'kinf pirillel piulgel, or tracing imilition, in Otu 



-0 by whu dm 
odinu, in orif 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



I 

to 



iad irf— ■iwtdbw.' It 
) a ▼erfaftl criliB lectors Mteh • poet M Gray ! 
po«t prabablj wwdd navtr bavo raolMd, or, in a 
of a jM O Mtf wbamlj» he aB|jbt have 
point out to this ■■nteet of cntioi thefiilkmii^ 
■iMUtoB, 

* Whep the leoorge 
Inexorably, end the tortartof hour 
Galle ae to Penance.* 

Per. Loet, B. 11, v. 90. 

Gray in hia < Ode to AdreraUy* haa* 

* Light they diiperee, and with then 90, 
The summer GriiBnd.* 

Fond of this inafe, he has it again in his ' Bard,' 



to 



' The swann, that tai thy noontide beam are bon, 
Gone.** 



Pirhapo the germ of this 



image maybe Iband in 



-* fi>r men, like boitertUee, 



Show not their mealT winge but to the sommer.* 

TroUos end Creerida, 1. m, a 7. 

and two shnilar passages in Timon of Athena. 

* The awallow follows not sommer more willini^ than we 
your lordship. 

Timon. Normoie willing leaToe winter} soch suBunsr 
birds ere men.* Aa UL 

Again in the same, 

— 'one cloud of winter ehowers 
Theee fliee ere oooch*d.* Act IL 

Gray in his *Progrees of Poetry* has, 

' In dimee beyond the eolar road.* 

Wake6eld has traced this imitation to Dryden; Ghmy him- 
eelf refers to Virgil and Petrarch. Wake6eld giree the 
tee from Dryden, tiiua, 

* Beyond the year, end out of heaven's high-way ;* 

which be caUs extremely bold and poeticaL I coofees a 
critic might be allowed to be eomewfaat fastidioas on this 
■■poetical diction on the kighwi^^ which I believe Drydeo 
BOfcr used. I think his Um was thus, 

* Beyond the year out of the eolar walk.* 

Pope has expreesed the image more elegantly, though eo- 
pied from Drjrden, 

* Far as the eolar walk, or milky way.' 

Gray has m his • Bard' 

* Dear as the lisfat that Tiaita these sad eyee. 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heait.' 



Gray himeelf points out the imitation in Shakspeare, of 
the latter iniage ; but it is curious to observe that Otway, 
in his ' Venice Presenred,' makee PriuU moat patheticaOy 
esdaim to his daughter, that she is 

* Dear as the vital warmth that Ibeds my lUb, 
Dear as these eyee that weep in fbndnees o*«r thee.' 

Gray teHs ue that the image of his < Bard* 
Loom his beard and hoary hair. 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air,' 

was taken from a picture of the Supreme Bong by Ra- 
phael. It is, however, remaiksble, and somemiat ludi- 
crous, that the hecutL of Hudibras is also compared to a 
meteor : and the accompanying obeenratioa in Butler al- 
moet induces one to thmk that Gray derived from it the 
whole plan of that sublime Ode— since his Bard precisely 
performs what the beard of Hudibras dmouHeed, Theae 
the 



' Ttiis hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall oieceptres and of crowna.' 



Hud.C.L 



I imve been asked if I am serious in my conjecture that 
* the m ete or beanf of Hudibras might have given birth to 
*the BartfofGkay. I reply that the 6Hr£i7i«e and the 
sn Wi si e are extremes, and extremee meet. How often 
does it merely depend on our state of mind, and on our own 
taste, to con s id er the sublime as burlesque. A very vulgar, 
bat acute genius, Thomas Paine, whom we may sup- 
pose destitute of all delicacy and refinement, has con- 
veyed to us a notion of the mbUme^ as it is probably ex- 
Eienced bv ordinary and mcoltivaled minds, and even 
acute ana judicious ones, who are d^titute of imsgina- 
I. He tells OS that' the suAttne and the rtdwabiw are 
fftan so Boarly related, that u is difBedt Co dais them 



separately. One step above the snhlime 

coloos, and one step shove thb ridJcntoMs aaaksa iha ad^ 
lime aaain.' Blay I venture to iUoslrata this opisAsBf 
Would it not appear the ridiculous or barissq|Do, to da- 
erihe the stthhins revolutios of the £sr<ft en bar aalo, ronii 
the Sum, by comparing it with the aotionof a itf hami 
by a boy f And yat sooae of the moat aaqoiaiio Ems 
in Milton do this; the poet only alluding i 
the iBp. The earth he deacribes, wfaethor 

She from weet her silent < 



With faiodbnaive pace that spinning sls^is 
On hsr soft axle, while she paces evea*— 

Be this as it may! it has never I believe 
(to retnm to Gray) that when he c o aca i ve d the idea tf 
die heard of his Bmtl, he had in his Bsind the Im^ga^e ef 
BfikflB, who descrihsa Azasel, sohhaiely onlariiBg 

The * faapeilal ensign, whkdi ftiU high sdvaaesd, 
Shone like a Bseieor strsaadng to the wind.' 

Pax. Lost, B. I, V. ns. 

vwy similar to Ghay's 

* Strsamed Uke a Bseieor to the troubled air !• 

Ghmy has been severely censorsd by Johnson, for the as* 



* Give enqrie room and verfs enongh 
The characten of hell to trace.* 

Oi the authorihr of the most unpoetiral of critics we 
still hear that the poet i^ne fine se&arf 
is feeble, bctt would have peMod unuheeived in any 
poem but in the poetry of Gray, who has tangjht us te n^ 
mit nothing but what is exquisite. ' Vergo enmt^ is p»> 
etical, since it conveys a material image to the ■aaima 
tion. No one appears to have detected the eooree firoM 
whence, probably, the wkole Sm was derived. I am i^ 
ckned to think it was from the following passage in Drydei^ 

' Let fortune empty het wIm^ ouiver on ms, 
I have a soul that, like an ample shield. 
Can take in all, and verge enoush for more ! 

Dryoen*8l>on 

Gray in his Elegy has 

* Even in our ashee live their wonted firss.* 

This line is so obscure that it is difficult to apply it lu' 
precedes it. Mason in his edition in vain attempts to de» 
rive it from a thought of Petrarch, and still more vainly 
attempts to amend it ; Wakefield expends an octavo page, 
to paraphrase this single verse ! From the fblk>wing hnce 
of Chaucer, one wouki imagine Gray caught the reeel> 
lected idea. The oki Reve, in his prologue, says of hin»> 
self, and of old men, 

* F(v whan we may not don, than wol we ipeken ; 

Tei in our aahen coki Is fire yreken.* 

Tyrwhit's Chaucer, vol I, p. ISS, v. asiS. 

Ghav has a very expressive word, hi|^ poetical, hut I 
think not common; 

' For who to dumb forgetfnlneeB a prey'..^ 

and Daniel has, as quoted in Cooper's Muees I ihiafy 
prefitce, 

* And in himself with sorrow doee mmplsfai 
The misery of dark fbrgccfulusss. 

A line of Pope*s in his Dunctad, * High-bora Hoevurd,* 
echoed in the ear of Gray, when he gave with aU the arts* 
fice of illiteration, 

' High-born Hoefs Harp^ 

Johnson bitterly censures Gray for giving to adjeetivee llw 
termination of participles, suco as the euUtaroa plain ; te 
domed bank ; but he solemnly adds, I was sorry to aee m 
the line of a scholar like Gray, * the Aonted fiMWig.' I eon- 
fees I was hot sorry ; had Johnson received but the ftiit 
est tincture of the nch Italian school of English postn, he 
wnuki never have formed so tasteless a criticism, tbemd 
is employed by Mikon in more places than one, hut one is 
suffiaent for my purpose. 

* Hide me from day's gsrish eye 
While the bee with honied thigh— 

PsnsflMso, V. 14SL 

The celebrated stama in Gkmy's Elegy ssemspaiflytahe 
borrowed. 

* Full many a gem of purest ray ssrsne 

The dark unfathom'd caves of oosan bsor: 
Full many a flower is bom toblorii nnessn. 
And waam its swestness hi the dsssrt air.* 
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' There kept mj chamu oonccaPd firom morul eye. 
Like roMtf that in deaens bloom and die. 

Rape of the Lock. 

Yoong says of nature ; 

* In difltant wilds by human eye oneeen 

She reara her flowers and spreada her ▼elret^reen ; 

Pure gurgling rillathe lonely draert trace, 

And waate their music on the swage race. 

And Shenstone has— 

* And likeihe descits* filybtooai tofkde? 

Elegy lY. 

Gra/ was so fbed of tbm pleasing imagery, that he re- 
peats It in his Ode on tiM Installation^ and JiUsoa echoes 
It, in his Ode to Memary* 

Milton thus paints the ereinngMn: 

* If chance the^ventaig son wkk farewell sweet 
Extend his erening beam, the fields revlTe, 
The birds ihdr notes renew, kc 

Par. Lost, B. H, ▼. 40S. 

Can there be a imM that he borrowed this beautiful 

JwnwM from an obscure poet, quoted by Poole, in his 

< English Parnassus," 1657 ? The date of Milton's |reat 

work, I find since, admits the conjecture ; the first edition 

ht^mg that of 1869. The homely lines in Poole are these, 

* To Thetis* wai*ry bowers the sun doth hie. 
Bidding farewell unto the gloomy sky.* 

Young, in his * Love of Fame,* very adroitly improTes 
«■ a witty conceit of Butler. It is curious to observe, that 
while Buuer had made a remote allusion of a window to a 
fSOorjff a conpeit is grafted on this conceit, with even more 
esquisite wit. 

* Each whidow, like the oilkny appears, 
With headb thrust throueh : nailea by the ears !* 

Hudibras, part II, C. 8, t. Wl. 

* An opera, like a i^ory, may be said 

To nail our ears down, and expose our head.* 

Young's Satires. 

In the Duenna we find this thought difiereutly illustrat- 
ed ; by no means imitative, tliough the satire is conffenial. 
Don Jerome, alluding to tlie $erenadenf says, * These 
mmorous orgies that steal the senses hi the fiMPrmg ; as 
tbev sar Eiprptian embalmers serve mummies, extracting 
At'brmn through the ears.' The wit is original, but the 
■ubject is the same in the three passages ; the whole turn- 
inc on the allusion to the head and ears. 

when Pope composed the following lines on Fame, 

How vain that sscond life in other's breath. 
The estate which wita hiherit after death ; 
Ease, health, and life, for this they must redgn 
[Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine !] 

Temple of Psme. 

He seems to have had present in his mind a aingle idea of 
Butler, by which he has very richly amplified the entire 
imagery. Butler says, 

* Honour's a lease for lives to come. 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant. 

Hud. part I, C. S, v. 104S. 

The same thought ma]r be found in Sir George Macken- 
'i < Essay on preisrnng Solitude to Pubuc Employ- 
it,' first pobiished in 1666. Hudibras preceded it by 
twe years. The thoujght w strong exprened by the elo- 

rnt Madcemde. He writes, * Fwne u a revenue pajfo- 
sn^ Is our ghoetM ; and to deny uursehres all present 
■oMuBlkm, or to expose ourselves to so much hanird for 
this, were as great madness as to starve ourselves, or fight 
detpermtely for food, to be laid on our tombs afler our 
death.' 

Dryden, in his * Absalom and Aclutophel,' says of the 
Barl of ShafU»bury, 

* David fbr hfan his tuneful harp had strung. 
And Heaven had wanted one Immortal aong. 

Vkm verse was ringing in the ear of Pope, when with «|inl 
modesty and felicity Iw adopted it, in addressing his friend 
DrArlMrthnot, 

'Friend of my Ufb ! which (Sd not you prolong, 
The w(«M had wantsd many an idle song ! 

HotveO has prefixed to his Letters a tedious poem, writ- 
MB !■ the taste of the times, and be there says of Mtirt, 
iimttiiojtfe 

'Thshsralds snd sweet haibingers that move 
From East to Wes^ on smbsssissof tove ) 
They ean the trovic cut, and cross ihs Hns. 



It is probable that Pnpe had noticed this' thought, far the 
iellowinu lines serm a bKauiiful hei^tening of the idea: 

* Heaven first taught lettera, fbr some wretch's aid. 
Some baniah'd lover, or some captive makL' 

Then be adds, they 

* Speed the soft intercourse fh>m soul to sou). 
And waft a sigh from Indua to the Pole.' 

Eloisa. 

There is another passage m * Howell's Letters,' which 
has a great afiinity with a thought of Pope, who, in * the 
Rape of the Lock,' says, 

* Fair tresses man's Imperial race ensnare. 
And beauty draws us with a aingle hair.* 

Howell writes, p. 290, * Tis a powerful sex : they were 
too strong fbr the first, the strongest and wisest man that 
was ; they must needs be strong, when one hair ^ a «o^ 
man can draw mare than an hurled pair <2/*oxen.' 

Pope's descripti(m of the deaih of the lamb, in his ' Essay 
on Man,' is finished with the nicest touches, and is one of 
the finest pictures our poetry exhibits. Even familiar as 
it is to our ear, we never examine it but with imdiminiahed 
admiration. < 

* The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he #kip and play ? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his bloBd. ' 

AfW pausing on the last two fine verses, will not the 
reader smile that I should conjecture the image might 
originally have been discovered in the following humue 
verses in a poem once considered not as contemptible : 

* A gentle lamb has rhetoric to plead. 

And when she sees the butcher's knife decreed. 
Her voice tntreats him not to make her bleed. 

Dr King's Mully of Mounlown. 

This iiatural and afiecting image might certainly have 
been observed by Pope, without nis having perceived it 
through the less polished lens of the telescope of Dr King. 
It is, however, a mnilarityt though it may not be an tsia- 
tatian ; and is given as an example of that art in compo- 
sition, which can ornament the humblest conception, hke 
the graceful vest thrown over naked and sordid beggary. 

I consider the following lines as strictly copied by 
Thomas Warton : 



•' The daring artist 



Explored the pangs that rend the royal breast, 
Those wounds that lurit beneath the tissued vest 

T. Warton, on Shakspeara 

Sir PhiTip Sidney, in his * Defence of Poesie ,' has the 
same image. He writes, * Tragedy openeth the greatest 
wounde, and showeth forth the were tfikat are oovvedwiA 
tiMoue,* 

The same appropriatioo of thought will attach the fol- 
lowing I'mes of Tickell : 

* While the charm'd reader with thy thought compHes 
And views thy Rosamond with BemVs eyes.' 

Tickell to Addison. 

Evidently from the French Horace : 

* En vafai centre le cki, un ministre se Ugue. 
Tout Paris, pour Chhnene, a les yeux de Rodrigue.' 

Bofleau. 

Oldham, the satirist, says in his satires upon the Jesuits 
that had Cain been of this black fraternity, be had not been 
content with a quarter of mankind. 

* Had he been Jesuit, had he but put on 
Their savage cruelty, the rest had gone !* 

Satyr n. 

Doubtless at that moment echoed in his poetical ear the 
energetic and caustic epigram of Andrew MarveQ| against 
Blood stealing the crown dremed in a parson's caseock, 
and sparing the life of the keeper : 

* With the Priest's vestment had he but put on 
The Prelate*s cruelty,— the Crown hsd gone ? 

The following passages seem echoes to each other, and 
it seems a justice due to Oldham, the satirist, to acknow- 
ledge him as the parent of this antithesis :— > 

* On Butler who can think withom just rage. 
The glory and the scandal of the age .>* 

Satire agahist Poetry. 

It seems evidently borrowed by Pope, when be tppliet 
the thought U> Erasmus : — 

< At Isngth Erasmus, that neat Vc^^eml'vatt^ 
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Young remeoUterMl ibe antillietti when he aaid, 

* Ofsoma fbr gloiy raeh cha bcraodlMi rage. 
Thai th«j*ra ibe blacker ecBiuUl of the age.* 

Voltairei a great reader oTPope, teems to hare borrow* 
ad part of the ezpreesioa :— 

* Bcandale d'EgUae, et dea rote le modeUe.' 
DeCauz, an old French poet, in one of his moral poems 
on an hour>glass, inserted in modem ooUectionS| has many 
tiwenious thoughts. That this poem was read and admir- 
•a bj Goldsmith, the following beautiful imago seems to 
indicate. De Cauz, comparing the world to his hour- 
glass, says beautifully. 

■ * C»esi on rerre qid Ink 
Qu*un soadle pern detniire, et qo*ua souffle a prodniL* 

Goldsmith applies the thought Tory happily :— > 

* Princes and lords may flourish or may lade : 

▲ breath can make iheim, as a breath has made.* • 

I do not know whether we might not read, for modem 
copieH are aometimes incorrect, 

* A breath unmakes them, as a breath has made.' 

Thomson, in hia pastoral story of Palemon and Lannia, 
appears to have copied a passage from Otway. Palemon 
thus addresses Lavmia >— 

* Oh, let me now into a richer soil 

Trensplam thee safe, Vrhere renial sons snd showera 
DUTuse their warmest, largest influence : 
And of my garden be the guide and joy !* 

Ohamont employs the same image when speakug of 
Monioua : he says,— 

■ You look her up a Hole tender flowo'. 

a nd wkh a careAil loTing hand 
Transplamed her into your own (Ur garden, 
Where the sun always shines.* 

The origin of the following imagery is imdoabledly 
Grecian ; twrt it is still emheUished and modified by oar 
hast poets: 

* While unhrersal Pan 
Knk with the graces and the hours in dance 
Led on th* eternal spring.* 

ParadissLosL 

Thompson probably caught this strain of imagery : 

* Sudden u> hea?ai 

Thence weary vision turns, where leafing aoft 
The silent hours of love, wkh purest ny 
Sweet Venus shines.* 

Summer, ▼. 1692. 

Gray, in repeating thb imagery, has borrowed a remaika- 
bie epithet from Milton : 

* Lo, where the rosy-boeom*d houn 
Fair Yeous* train appear ! 

Ode 10 Spring. 

■ Akmg the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring ; 
The gncea snd the rosy boeomM houn 
Thither all their bountiea bring. 

Comus, T. 364. 

Cotlins, m his Ode to Aor^whom he associates with D01- 
ftr, there grandlv personified, was I think considerably 
mdebted to the folluwing stanza of Spenser : 

* Next him was fear, all armed from top to toe, 
Tet thought himself not safe enough thereby ; 
Bui feared each sudden movtng to and fro ; 
And his own arms when glitterina he did apj, 
Or clashing heard, he fail away did fly, 

As ashes pale of hue and wingv heeled ; 
And evermore on Danger fixed his eye, 
*Oninst whom be always bent a brexen shield. 
Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield.* 

Faery Queen, B. iii, c 12, a. ISL 

Warm from its perusal, he seems to have seized it as a 
hint to the Ode tn Pear, and in his * Passions' to have 
very finely copied an idea here : 

*FirM Fear, his hand, ks skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid. 
And beck recoiled, he knew not why. 

E*en at the sound himself had made.* 

Ode to the Paariocw. 

Tba stanza in Beattie's * Minstrel,' first book, in which 
hia * visionary boy,' after * the storm of summer rain,' 
naws * the rainbow brighteB to tha aetting aim,' aid nina 



* Fond fool, that deem*st the atreasafaig gloiy aigil^ 
How vain the chase thine anbur has bcfon ! 
-Tie fled alar, ere half thy purposed race be nm; 
Thus it fares with age,* fcc 

The same train of thought and tmagaty appGed to 
same subject, though the image ita^I' be 
ent, ma.v be found m the poems of the platooic Jofaa No»> 
ris ; a writer who has great originality of thoogjht, aid a 
highly poetical spirit. His stanza runs thns, 

* So to the unthinking boy the disiam sky 
Seems on some mountain*s surface to relie ; 
He with ambitious haste climbs the 

Curious 10 touch the firmament ; 

But when with an unwearied pace, 
He is arrived at the long-wishea for place. 
With siglis the sad defeat he doea deploca ; 
His heaven is still as distant as before !* 

The Infidel, by John Nonfai 

In the modem tragedr of * The Castle SpoetreP ia this 
fine description of the ghost of Evelina ^— j^iddealy a la- 
male form glided along the vaulL ' I flew towards her 
My arms were already tmefosedio datp Asr , lefcs 
demu hwjigun changed ! Her lace grew pale, a 
of blood gtuhed from her bosom. Yvnile apeakiag, bar 
form withered away ; the JUah fall from ' * 
ton loathsome and meagre clasped me in her 




Her infected breath was mingled 
rottmgjbtgert pressed my hand, and mr foce was c o w iad 
with her kisses. Oh ! then how I trembled with disg— I f 
There is undoubtedly singular merit in this descnptisa. 
I shall contrast it with one which the Frendi Virgil has 
written in an age, whoee faith was stnmger in (ghosts tfaaa 
oure, yet which perhaps had less skill in descrmag theaa. 
There are some circumstances which seem to wdieata 
that the author of the * Castle Spectre' lighted his toich 
at the altar of the French muse. Athalia thus nafratss 
her dream, in whioh the spectra of Jezabel imr iBntliir 
a|^>eare: 

C*€toit pendant Phorreur d*une profonde nnk. 
Ma mire Jezabel devant moi s*nt montr6e, 
Comme au jour de sa mort pompensement parte.'- 

En achevant lea mots epouvsntables. 

Son ombre vers mon lit a pani se belsser, 
£t moi, je lui tendois, les mains pour I'embrssws, 
Mail je n*ai plus trouv6 qu*un horrible melange 
D*os et de chair meurtris, et trainee dans la fange, 
Dea lambeaux pleins de sang et des membres ainenz.* 

Racine*s Athalie, Act ii, 8. i^ 

Goldsmith, wh«i in his pedestrian tour, he sat aasid 
the Alps, as he paints himself in his * Traveller,' and feh 
himselr the solitary neglected genius he was, desolats 
amidst the surrounding scenery ; probably at that momsf 
the following beautifiil image of Thompson he appliad ta 
himself: 

' As in the hollow breast of Apennlne 
Beneath the centre of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes. 
And breathea ks balmy fragrance o*er the wOd.* 

Autumn, v. 91^ 

Gkkldsiiuth very pathetically appliea a sinular nnage : 

' E*en now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensiva hour to spend. 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cas^ 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blasL* 

Travallsr. 

Akeaside illustrates the native impulse of genioB by ■ 
simile of Memnon's marble statue, sounding its lyre at tha 
touch of the sun: 

* For as old Memnon*s image, long renown*d 
By fabling Nilus, to tlie quivering touch 
Of Tiun*8 ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature*s hand,* lu. 

It is remarkable thai the same image, which does bsC 
appear obvious enough to have been tne common inheri- 
tance of poets, is precisely used by oki Regnier, the first 
French satirist, m the dedication of his satires lo the 
French king. Louis XIV supplies the place of natora to 
the courtly satirist. These are his words :— * On lit qn'ea 
Ethiopie il y avoit tme statue qui rendoit im son hannon* 
ieux, toutes les fois que le soleii levant la regardoiL Ca 
memo miracle. Sire, avez vous fait en moy qui toodidda 
I'astre de Votre Majest6 ay recu la voiz et la parola.* 

In that sublime passage in * Pope's Esny on BCaB»' 
BpisL I, ▼. tS7, bagioBiBg, 
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• Vut chain of Being ! which from Ood begmn,* 

and proeetdi to 

' From nsture** chain whatoTer Unic you urike, 
Tenth, or ten thouean d th, brealu the chain alilce.* 

Pope aeems to have caught the idea and image from 
Waller, wiuMO laat verae ia as fine aa any in tha * Eaaaj 
OB Man:* 

* The dialn that*8 fixed to the throne of Jore, 
On which the fabric of our world dependa, 
One linlc diaaolyed, the whole creation enda.* 

Of the Danger hia Majeaty eacaped, kc, v. lOB. 

It has been obsenred by Thyer, that Milton borrowed 
the OKpresaion Imbrowned, and Brawny which lie appliea 
to the eveninc shade, from the Italian* See Thyetni ale- 
gani note ia B. IV, v. 246 : 

* And where the unplerced ahade 

ImbrOwned the noon-tide bowera.* 

And B. IX, V. 1086, 

' Where highest woods impenetrable 

To aun or star-light, spread their umbrage broad 
And brown aa evening.* 

/Vi VimhrwM is an expreanoa used by the Italians to 
denote the approach of the evening. Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, nave made a very picturesque use of this 
term, noticed by Thyer. I doubt if it be applicable to our 
odder climate ; but Thompson appears to have been strudi 
by the fine eflfect it produces ia poetical landscape ; for 
he baa 

< With quickened step 

Brown night retires.' 

Summer, v. 61. 

If the epithet be true, it cannot be more appropriately 
applied ihan in the season he describes, which most re- 
sembles ihe genial clime with the deep serenity of an Ital- 
ian heaven. Milton m Italy had experienced the brmon 
tntmngt but it may be susoecied that Thompson only re- 
oollected the language of the poet. 

The same observation may be made on two other poeti- 
cal epithets. I shall notice the epithet * laughing,' applied 
to inanimate objects ; and ' purple' to beautiful m>jects. 

The natives of Italy and tne softer climates receive emo- 
tions from the view of their waters in the spring not ooual- 
W experienced in the British roughness of our skies. The 
fluency and softness of the wator are thus described by 
Lucretius: 



Tibi suaveis D«dsla tellus 



Catullus, QuercuM ramoi pmr pun oa. Horace purpwrm 
b^ei nectar^ and soinawhere mentions Oloret purpiBrmtB. 
Virgil has pvrpicream vomit iiU ammam ; and Homer calta 
the sea jntrpUf and gives it income other book the same 
epithet, when in a storm. 

The general idea, however, has been fondW adopted by 
the finest writers in Europe. The purplb or the ancienta 
is not known to us. What idea, therefore, have the mod- 
ems affixed to it 7 Addison in bis vision of the Temple of 
Fame describes the country fs ' twins coveied with a kind 
of PCRPLS LioHT.' Gray's beautiful line is well known : 

' The bloom of young desire and purple light of love. 
And Tasso, in describing his hero Godfrey, says, Heaveo 

* Oil emple d'onor la faccia, e vi riduce 
Di Otovinesxa, il bel purpureo lume.* 

Both Grav and Taaao copied Virgil, where Venua ghraa 
to her son ^neas — 



Submittit flores ; tibi ridem oaquora pontL* 
Inelegantly rendered by Creech, 

* The roughest sea puta on amooth looks, and amflea.^ 
Dryden more happily, 

* The ocean smiles, and amooths her wavy breaat* 
Bat Metastasio has copied Lucretius : 

' A te florlacono 

Oil erboai prati : 
£ i flutti ridono 
Nel mar placaU.* 
It merits observation, that the Northtm Poeti could 
nor exalt their imasination higher than that the water smil- 
ed, while the modern Italian, having before his eyes a 
diffkrent aprtng, found no difficulty in agreeing with the 
ancients, that the waves laughed. Of late modem poetry 
has made a very free use of the animating epithet laugh- 
ing. Ghay has the laughing flowers ; aiM Langhorae in 
two bMiutiftil lines exqnisitely personifies Flora :•— 

* Where Tweed's soft banks In liberal beauty Ue, 
And Flora laughs beneath an axure aky.* 

Sir William Jonea, with all the apirit of Oriental poetry, 
has * the laughing air.' It is but justice, however, to 
Dryden, to acknowledge that he haa employed this epi- 
thet very boldly in the following delightful unes, which are 
idmoet entirely borrowed from hia original, Chaucer : 

* The morning lark, the messenger of day. 
Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 

And soon the sun arose, with beams so bright. 
That all the horixon laughed to see the joyous sight.* 

Palamon and Arcita, B. li 

It if extremelv difficult to conceive what the ancients 

mcbsly meant by the word purjmreua. Thev seem to 

have deai^ned by it any thing bright and beautiful. A 

daasieal fneod has fiimished me with numerous signifiea- 

of this word which are very contradictory. Albiao- 

B, ia lut slofy on Livia, msiitiaiia iViasai jwpiirswi. 



-* Lumenque Juventa 



PurpureuoL* 

Dryden has omitted the mrrnfe tight in bis vernon, nor 
is it given by Pitt; but Dryden expresses the general 
idea by 

* Wkh hands divine. 

Had formed his curling locks and msde his temples shfaia, 
And given his rolling eyes a sparkling grace.* 

It* is probable that Milton has given us his iea pf what 
was meant by this purpU lights when applied to the human 
countenance, in the felicitous expression of 

* Celestial rosy-red.* 

Gray appears to me to be indebted to Milton for a hint 
for the opening of his elegv : as in the first line he has 
Dante and Milton in hia mind, he perhaps might abo ia 
the following passage have recollected a coiigenial one ia 
Corous, which he utered. Milton, deacrttNng the avsa 
mg, majrks it out by 

* What time the Isboured ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow csme, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper ssL* 

Gray has, 

* The lowing herd wind slowlv o*er the lea, 
The plowman homeward ploda hia weary way.* 

Warton has made an observation on thia passage in 
Comos ; and observes fiuther tliat it is a cfaatteof drcimi- 
stance, but not a nahtrtU one, in an EngUA Umdaoap€, for 
our ploughmen quit their work at noon. I think therefore 
the imitation is still more evident ; and as Warton observes, 
both Qmy and Milton copied here fit>m boolu, and aoC 
from life. 

There are three great poets who have given ua a limi* 
lar incident. 

Dryden introduces the highly finished picture of the km 
in his Annus Blirabilis : 

SUmxalSl, 

* So have T seen some fisarful hare mahitain 

A courae. till tired before the dogahe lay | 
Who atretcned behind her, pants upon the plafa^ 
Past powsr to kill, aa she to get away. 

132. 

With hia k)U*d tongue he fahitlv licks his prey, 
His warm breath blowa her lllx up as she Ues ; 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away. 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes.* 
Thompson painu the ttag in a similar situatioB : 
-* Fainting breathleaa toil 



Sick seizea on hto heart— he aiands at bay : 
The big round tears run down his dappled ftes, 
He groans in anguiah.* 

Antnmn, v. 481 
Shakspeare exhibits the same object : 

* The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
Thst their discharge did atrelch hia leathern coat 
Almost to bumtlns ; and the big round tears 
Couraed one another down hia hmocent itose 
In piteous chase. 

Of these three pictures the AsssedUng- fysi of Dr^pdea 
perhsps is more pathetic tlian tkt Ug round fsor*, eertaioly 
borrowed by Thompson from Sh^peare, becauae the 
former expression has more pasaion, and is therefore nmre 
poetical. The sixth line in Dryden .is perhaps esquiate 
tor its imitative harmony, and with peculiar felicity paiatt 
the action itself. Thompeon adroitly drapa A§\ 
ness, of which one word ea asaa tA vi:t%>MDL'''« 
aifnifieikia^ %ni \^<itibgidBwAa^iBi«\i)*t^* 
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X%i ifiif^fiirf fim M a tena more picturesque, more ap- 
yiopriaiB, and nnre poetically expressed. 

BXPULWATIOll OF TH« FAO-SUIILB.* 

The mamMcript of Pope*s rersioo of the IHad and 
Odyssey are presenred in the British Museum in three 
vobmes, the silt of David Mailet. They are written 
chiefly oo the backs of letters, amongst which are sereral 
from Addison, Steele, Jerraise, Rowe, Younf, Caryl, 
Wabh, Sir Godfincy Kneeler, Genton, Cra^rfs. ConfreTe, 
Hughes, ha mocher £ditha« and Lintot and Tunsoo the 
boohsellers. 

From these letters no infbrmatioa can be gathered, which 
merits public communication ; thejr relate generally to the 
common civilities and common affairs of ble. YHiat little 
could be done has already been giren in the additions to 

It has been ofaserred, that Pope Uught himself to write 
by copying printed books : of this singularity we have in 
this collection a remarkable kistance ; several parU are 
written in Roman and lulic ckaracters, which for some 
time I mistook for print ; no imitation can be more correct. 

What appears on this Fao-Simile I have printed, to as- 
sist its decyphering ; and I have also subjoined thepassage 
as it was given to the public, for immediate reference* 
The manuscript from whence this page is taken consists 
of the first rude sketches; an intermediate copy having 
been empteyed for the press ; so that the corrected verses 
of thn Fse-Simile occasionally vary from those published. 

This passage has been selected, because the parting of 
Hector and ^romache is perhaps the most pleasing epi- 
sode m the Iliad, while it is confessedly one of the most 

The lover^poetry vrill not be a little gratified, when 
Iw contemplates the variety of epithets, the unperfect idea, 
the gradual embellishment, and the critical rasures which 
are fere discovered.! The action of Hector, in hfting his 
infant in his arms, occasioned Pope much trouble ; and at 
length the printed copy has a different reading. 

I must not omit noticinj;, that the whole is on the back 
of a letter fianked by Addison ; which cover I have given 
at one corner of the plate. 
The parts distinguished bj Italics were rejected. 

Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Eitrnds hii eager amu to embnux hxM boy, 

lovely 
Stretched his fond arms to seize the beoMUoui boy ; 

babe 
The boy clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

each kind 
With silent pleasure the fond parent smilM, 
And Hector hastenM to relieve his child. 
The Klittering terrors unbound, 

His rmUant hdmd from his brows unbnu^d, 

om the ground he 
And onthe gmtnd the gUtUring terror piat^d, 

beamy 
And piac'd the radiant helmet on the ground, 
Then seiVd the boy andraidng him in air, 

lif\in|; 
Then fondling in his arms his in&nt heir, 

dandng 
Thus to the gods addrest a father's prayer. 
glorvfiUs 
O thon, whose thmder ahakae th'ethereal throne, 
deathless 
And all ye other pswers, protect my son ! 
lJkenune,tiMW»tbloomingyouthviith every nrtue bine : 

grace 

JXeMetdand glory of the Trojanraee; 

XiJb mine hie vaiaur, end hiejuMl renown, 

UJte warn kuUJbourt to defend the eroam^ 

Grant him, like roe, to purchase just renown, 
the Trojans 

To guard my eeun t ry^ to defend the crown : 

fnvm$Ukeme,hiMamntry'swartowage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age! 

Against his country's foes the war to wage, 

« The (kc-simile will be given at the end of * Cariosities of 
Literature.' 

t Dr Johnson, in noCKhis the Mas of Milton, preserved at 
Cambridge, has made, with his usual torce of language, the 
fcOewing ohservaikm: *8ach relics show how exceUence 
to acqoired ; what we hope ever to do with ease, we may learn 

immdowkhdaiigsMse. 



And rise the Hector of the fninre 



So when triumphant from the _ 

Of h«ro*8 slain, the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may 

AU TVoy ehall hail lum, with deserv'd 

own the son 
And cry, <Au cA^/* transcends his fioher's 
While pleas'd, anudst the general sbooU of Tray, 
His mother's oonsciotts heart 6'erflowa vntk Joj* 
fondly on her 

He said, and gazing o'erUt eem$orf» 
Restor'd tus infant to her longing 



on 



Soft m her fragrant breast the babe Aa bkL 
Prest to her hnrt^ and with a smile sui ve j fsd ; 
to repose 
Httsh'd him to reel, and with a miln ■arregmd. 



But soon the troubled pleasure mixt with riaimg fimw, 

dask'd with Mr, 
The tender pleasure soon, chastised by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a lender tear. 

The passage appears thus in the (nrinled woriu I kn% 
narked in Itiuics the noriafioftt. 

Thus having spoke, the iSnstrioos cfaier of Troj 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the bvely boy. 
The babe clung crying to hb nurse's br^at, 
Scar'd at the dazzhng helm and nodding crest. 
With teeret* pleasure each fond parent smii'd. 
And Hector hasted to relievo his chikL 

The glittering terrors from his brows unboand. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the groaBd; 
Then hse'd the child and hfring high in av. 
Thus to the gods prefen'd a fiuhePs prayer: 

O thou, whose glory fills th'ethereal tfaroMu 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son f 
Grant him like me to purchase just renown. 
To guurd the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country's foes the war to wage. 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when, triumphant from successfiiftoils 
Of heroes slam, he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him, with dcserv'd ao 
And say, tins c^e/ transcends his father's fame 
While pleas'd amidst the general shout of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with joy. 

He spoke; and fondly ffazing on her charraa 
RestorM the pleasing burden to her arms : 
Soft on her hagrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

LITERARY FASHIOHS. 

There is such a thing as Literary Fashion, and . 
lod verse have been regulated by the awiie c&pnee 
cuts our coats, and cocks our hats. Dr Kippis^^wbohad 
a taste for literary history, has observed that • " Dodsley^ 
Economy of human Life" long received the most em- 
gant applause, from the supposition that it waswntt CTbyn 
celebrated nobleman ; an instance of the power of LOsr^ 
ry fbJaon : the history of which, as it hath appeared « 
Various ages and countries, and as it hath operated win 
respect to the different objects of science, learnin g, art , 
antltaste, wouW form a work that might be highly vaatatt^ 
tive and entertaining.' ^ 

The favourable reception of « Dodsler s Ecooomy « 
Human life' produced a whole family of econoasiea ; A 
was soon followed by a second part, thegratuitoiis aga* 
nuity of one of those officious imitators, whom fo oagpal 
author never cares to thank. Other economies trod ontke 

heels of each other. j ur^ ^ .. 

For some memorandum towards a history ot lumuj 

&shions, the following may be arranj^ed : , 

At the restoration of letters in Europe, commoManfS 
and compilers were at the head of the hterati ; tranriaM 
fbUowed, who enriched themselves with their spoils em tM 
commentators. Whenm the progress of mode m hjcm- 
tare, writers aimed to rival the great authora of antiqm^, 

♦ Silent hi the Ms. (observes a critical fnend) is grsaOy «• 
psttor to secl«^ as it sppears hi the printed work. 
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Um difftnnt iij Im, id tl 
CBther 1 ami puliu war 
Eir the nvte Ih=v cti«F i 
bcrruagd bj ■ ruluuc 



I ranaed, who rwighl dupBrmulf 
I idopt. Ths pubUo wen long 
■ce, -hoallHl ibenue<TM CLce- 



IrfMi the fclhw of hundrtdi of pmsBle* 
isiid nnmgea liHa tong beea ■ d« oTIiu 
I flijta, thu wp begiD lo dreui Ihe vriTEl i 






nilliHiiif 
wiihoullt.. 
eilimuiled. Thi 






la Itilj, from IBSO u> I5B0, » tmI mullilude uf bookj 

jscl <rar cnruinly il wu not ilwsyi (MiHaa wilh Ihs in- 
dtAuglble wriLer,} wu u epiileniici] diuenper. They 
wro«hlieped»iiU,»ijdp»e«™i Oioie wku could nol wnle 
Iheir loie in verse, rtiffmed Ihcmtoli™ iD moto. When 
the Poliphiliu of Colon™ ippemred, i-hich i> (pioB m 
fbna of » dreem.lhie dnaia mido ■ gre«l men. drou^eni, 
u a heppeu io oompsn/ (»»yi iho mitolie Z.no) itliea 
one ytmtar tukei nuny yi'n When Biehop Hdl btil 

Curbed hii HlinK, he" ulled ihen ' Toulhleo S»u™ ' 
1 hii lailer onei be duliaguuhed M ' ByungS.iiro.J 
our (ood-BUuied men, who could onli wnle eood-n«,lur- 
«j nne, uooded in hie Tuotilepa, ■«[ ihe ebundince of 
Iheir Ubour* onl J showed ih»mrn ihe " looihlnei' eiiirae 
of Htll CDUld hila more ihtrply Ihu UioH at lerTlle inu- 
utor^ AIW SpeoKi'e Fierj ftueen wi 



periodi offcMimMt hitntm*. 
i]ul Jtiprlt gnlulf 



I, AIW SpeoKi'e F.erj dueen • 
orerflowed with mijij mietiken In 



n by Msrilg 



nuely Htimadveiteo on i>y ivil . _, . 

qnotiid by Wi.rloii 1 Erery eeiibe DOW rdle uleep, ud in I 

OWMepewiino ftiri 

AwiJie., arugi rube hu eyee, and prinuhie tile. 
The greet pereooege who g«e a bihion lo thii oU« of 
lileckU^ wu the ^rtly .ofromuilic Rluebeth hereelf; 



luuoiihed . 

uJtbe ■ Are«di«' oTSidBey, ii leeel her mejeety g»" "■ 

elmcal Eltubrih introduced inoiher hlenry r*ahioai 
hmnag inulated Ihe Hercuiea '£>iuu. Oh made il fa~ 
■hioailile Ui Iraulata Qreek iragediai. There waa a lime, 
in fh* B« dT &naliei«n, and the Isng parliaoeai, tha' 
boDki were <w«idared Ibe mora Tahtabia for Ih«r leoglh 
TbeaaunleeotlicwinuywaadiBageofrolioa. One Ci/yl 
wrou a • CaoBtolary on Job' in two eolunHi folio, of aboii 
- - ■ ilwaa inleodei(li, 



Peulalniif eaoirougirinoau'iu 
Ei qu'll eel dee lemi et dee lieui 

St TaTDnL pea d'agnablee Bora 

Peeple there are who nerer ml 
Th^ rmliHila Hill uniDiooUi^ 



delight he 






^^ZSZ'i 



the Ibeoty and the preitice. Oneieaelmii 
tiludaoftlwdiriBeaofthii age; whoae w< 
had undar the bnek and morur tomba of fo 
lioa, whidi OB a moderate calculaiioo, might 
wans' InU ihiny or lorty modem octtToa. 
In Cbartee Pi time, loie and honour were I 

w Ehle of Buei- 



ihiigin it Ihe Tofna it obtained. 

B TeMta hwly obierrea, thai diaiifea i 

ire like tboae oHiabila, or odiei mode*. O 



the rstom of Chariot II, 

ao»Df tho new tooftiere Ihan the ol 
wlw na ((teenad the peaUat wit, i 



._. „lof raahJL.. 
. Earl of Nurwicb, 
1 bii blfaer'i time, 



, who an apt, bowanr, lo be more owar- 
than theydlMoe to acknowlodge. Dob 

thw diuniaBH a troop oT nrny airollert, ' .^ndad 
«n di« hioui jrnlr, « huwf atabt JUMa, ^ar^utitidi 
wnuhada fm nfidimada a In Carilula, y n 1M fneeedaj at 

paa>a«e uiay rvD Ihui; — 'Go, food people, Qod be whh 
you, and keep ynnr Dierry-BiakiDg! for from childhood I 
waa in love wiih Ihe Caratula, and in my youth nj ejea 
would loee thenHclvea amidet the Jfarondtilo.' Accord* 
ing to Pineda La Caratula ie an actor madieJ, ud £■ 
fSrmdeJo la a kind oTfarce.* 

Even Ihe i(udi«iu Biyle, wrapt«ig hmaalfin hi| dotk. 
and hurrying to the ■nari.ot.pleco lo Punchinello, *K^ 

Ihe c™ j'^'l believe the pleamr* aoBie'aliil find in paib 

acton and the ipedalora. 

The truth la. thai here our Harlequin and aU bii bwMi 
fainilv are condemned to porpelual iilence. Ilioy can* 
to ua from Ihe genial hilarily of the llaliBD Iheaira, aad 
weir all Ihe EroteaquB ehiUren oT wit, and whin, and aalire. 
Whyiethie burloaque race here piiiilegod toeoataomoch, 
to da eolillle, and lo repeal Ihat little ao often? Our own 
Daniomime may, indeed, bo«»toriwob«Y«tioBirfita own 
j;^: we hawummt Harteaoin Inlo «B*cci>B,aad 
Oiie producea the nnpnas of iuddeo chanfei of hmwj, 
wboae iplendour and mrioo* corrHliMaa h*To nralj bora 
oqoalled ; while in the metaowrphona of Ihe acMH, a oar- 
taiB iorliif wilto ihe ayo, ■ mechame wil,' H ri haabeaa 
termed, haa originuod.u when aeurgeni'i tbinB UinN< 
imo > laundry , with the iMcrtptioa ■ MtniBHg An* ko* ^ 
- -Il the bar chugod inio fiah-wonwD. 



Modant iiaaa ban abounded wiUi what may be call«l 
bhiiBHM* Hlarablre. Tra(«liaa ware anno roara af n 
aa fa^iiinililr aaeoiaedieB ars ti thia day; ThooBon, 
Mdat, Piueia. Hill, applied their geniui lo i deparimeat 
iB«lm*thtyfc>atilall. DecUmaUon and rant, aod over- 
rafioedlinnian.wers preferred u Ibe bbU, the muuien, 
iidtoN»Wra,andlhe.ei»wil»pooourAd«a! Then 



Every one of thia gnUHae 
i-__.l 1 — l"-, dioacB M 




Ihe aeme word!. But hi emiilaylng lb* 

aNM,m ft* Wnad moaitw, iVom all aiiea of poeia— a-winnoi alwaTieeniliileiheiono oTihe eeereleha™ of 
Th^Ouik if OMMO wo Iha blbar of Ihal marrelloui, (^rvaiilea, like ell gnu national tiHhOFo, Ilea concealed h 
vWA iiiirHodK ftt draUtting libnry^Lord Byroabaj 1 hh kJlom and •yl*. 



CnRIOSITIES OF 

... fnmilmg fciUaaT 7iip«HB, wbnba aqBad Aa gM 

TbalowBr dine* Rill | sf >U Uiu funeral pdmp? • Tn nilli— sT ■■■■«■■ 
lumour, wlKfa ths u. i ODItuabo db>sntid,iti*lif UHjonaM fin ^n kaah^ 

■fHlimes et~ i dnd thaAutd, tktj migfal ibnni In badr iMs tin TUar. 

& •ti";. ud The Paitamimi mn quiia of a diffcnal dUB. Tliif 
{AHioiu, wiUkoul opeoiDg then lin. No I wvrv Infic >clDriT uhuUt mute ; ther CQih»eJ wkb A* 

aDCimrinllRlpixnu, , etUTvcier. Thrir nlnil lin^uga eftn ih«w tean hf Aa 

■• ml'- (Dd pcrhapi juihelic BmMiara which Uwy Mcil«l ! 'Tbairnfy Brf 

irj, howBTcr ppBBlut Iheir handH iHlk, and their binra haia«i«iea,* 

Inncw o( hi* uji <HH </ ihFiF adniiren. Seseca, iba bibR, finca 

• His KtHDiD ku^u .h.^ DM anaad lb* | rilBlil 

plajrrt ID (he atieeti,^ il ia erideot Ikal ibe paiftnMl 

wnr (really bonored. Luciai baa eofBaed a earaai 

:___ lyhataai 



uhaadtb* 

ladrridual Ihreu^ all hi* I 
banj thru ipoiude ia ( 

lealeDcn. Tbtj 

Europe po«*e* 
which are dittiofiUBhe^l by th< 



I, Bboukl 0D« 
inifa the paiaphcTDalii of Puach >t the comer ofa *lrecl. 
1 wa* acquiiBlnl wiih an luhin, a philoaopher (od a mas 
of Ibrtume, midia| in Ibii coumij, who rouad ao liTclj a 
■l—iura ID paiformiBt PuochimUo') lillle ohdhIj, that, 

snr fioa hia buitc (ilace. The ihrill aqueali of tba lin 

whifila had (he aame eonic eRccI on hin a* the DMei ef 

iba Rami ia Vadia bam in awakcDinf the teDderneu oT 

donieatic emouoDi in the inDderiii( Swiaa — die oaiioiial alea look it in i 

(niui ia dramaiK. Lady Wortlvy Moa'agu, Bhen ibe - - - ' - 

reaidrd bI a nlla near Brena, wai applied to by the tU- 

laaen for leare 10 erect a theatre m her Balwm : thay had 

. J ■---— -■ - -i.plajhoUK 



bjanai .. 

tuBtme*. Whe« Hylaa, daocint a 

"ith ihe Hoida, 'The freal A ~~ ~ 



hit iiae— Pyladei, 
ileoed hi 



nral, BidaiMad, ' _ 

be audinc* obli|ad PyWa 
luM be tsBa lolba vvi^ha 



carsinl. She complied, and aa ahe tell* lu, enw ■ lur- •i'*" pantooiimic luicua|e we u i Mnl i u a ban ^etimamk 
pruedBl the beauij of their ■cenea, though paioied hja arned to nB(tilarpeifeeuii^wfa*alha*c<a'P«ta«,aA« 
counUT pamier. The performance wu yet SHiie Hrpri- buiMin^ a theatre, wai pralutitad Iba tBa rf bia HM* bf 
^, Ibe aclin buDi aU peaaant* ; but the lialiao* haTe ' <he vafiilfatea. It waa ibeo ba pomffiiBi itaeM tta 
:.._^_ I .._K 1...1...1 "■- -«M»lUtr«^p»^ 



* comedy, they acted a 

, ; up loBothiDii ebe, pan. .^ 

>, who Tar nirpuaed an* iif oui Cnfliih, thi 
caly iba tutor of our iiilaee, andl atn aaaured never 
aplayiDany other gaa.' Italy u the Bother, and 

t DO BchDlan in Etmipa^ but the i 
- it by Ihe saliaiial |miua. could I 




rfulfnrmnef during a period of (wo 

ia thia alU prince, ha.a Tanked 

ong the KoBciuiei ; and HarltqiiiOB and Scaia- 

hare been eonoUnl. Ei'n Harleiiuin) ibeiD- 



the el^uei 

IsniiDeof'bon Juan: 

TheHi paniomimi aeeai to han bscB baU ia fn« ^ 
Dour^ many ware children of the Oraeea ajadlba varw! 

RoRian people, th^i when two of iben qtMnrlM, AafM- 
tui interfered u> renew ihrrr (ricDdibqi. Pyladaa «■• OB 
of iheiD, and he ohaerTBd (n the emperor, that Mtftaf 
could be more uaeful to him thaD that iba pcspla ebaaM la 
perpeiually occupied with the ifMhUM, beiwacB ba ^ 



! Thsadnce 






. THe, 



■S' 



r% of their art. I derpair to con- 
vey the aympathy they han mapired ■- - 

thatorvhat helwi DeieraecD, he raui _, 

balold. 

or the ancieM Ilahu troop we han reUmad three or 
feur oT the chaiaciara, while their otirin ha* nearly es- 
caped OUI iTcolleetioo ; but of the burTaaque comedy, Ihe 
eiteaipDre dialogue, the humcwroiM Table, aod iti peculiar 

Many ef the MHilar pavlmeB cf Ihe Romiiu obque^ 
tiaubly xurriTad their dominion, for Ihe people ki]I amuae 
IhemteWee, though Iheir maiten may be conquered ; and 
iradilion haa never proved mare fanh'fur ihan in pr»BrTinc 
papular apoiiii. Many of Ihe carne* of our children were 
playad hv Roman boya; the mounirhanki, with the 
daocen ud lumblrr* on th^ir movable >lai;n, atill in 
nor fan, are Romao \ Ibe dwirdrr* of the Sucr^aniina 

IranamileJ to ui, alnn;wilh Kme rf Ihair ehiracteria. 
twB, and their drai>ei. The *peakini paotominei and 
m«npofeeomediai. which have delijfhied the Itahaaaftr 

Of the Afimi and ihe PonloiiiiiRi of the Romana, (be 
fcllowint nniieei enter mlo our pretent reeearchet : 

The Min oaie an impudeni race nf buHonni, who ei- 
eelled is mimicry, and, like our domeilic fooli. admiilpd 

wa derin the term ainulic art. Their power* enabled 
■bem to perfwrn a mote eOraoniioary oflm. for the. ap- 
pear u have becD utrodueed ioln funeiala, to aiimiE Ihe 
parani, and areD Ihe languace of the deceaied. Sneto- 
indtaciibea an^rdUnaiu, BecamHayinc the liraerai 
rf TeifMBaji. Thi. Archmime petfomrd lui pan ad. 
airably. Dot ady repntaenUnf the ptraoD, but imiumc, 
atrordmt tecn^om, iK «« an. manner* and 1aniu*(* <J 



patched c 



wrad hero, with everr part <f bv 4a.^ 
3U1 oflhefreai wardrobe ofaDliqiaiv: ka 
tlime. HaileijuiB ia dracribed wiib ha 
ateafK^bu; bamooit fmct, fiOgiH/^ 
* Bat, unhod feel, yjawpj..; aid ka 



t L-AbUq, E.pV.61. 

I Ldub Blcdoboiil. Id hli nMoo* IkUe Dvaiiae 'DitmBOi 
hallen,' illuKrmlad b. .a.amaen ptimi of the kalKp niM^ 
rdiL^"" (IT ''™"'™'^''"""***'~ IfheSi 
M?m'i""Kkin'^°hrt°^^' '""btaLdl A?" "^ ""■ 
Apulalua In *pi>1o)[. Jkndfuiihai, die pa«:bed dran bh M 

Ktha Bnciani naaMnt. of Italy. a< appeare by • 1--— p ta 
[.iuiIf Re Rua. Lib. 1, f. 8; and Jumul amplsy. Ik. 
term raniunculua •* 1 dimhiuiiTe dTrmo, fcracM^ 
up of pairha*. Thi* wu aAerwinI* applied miiaifcikilt 
10 llio.e well-known poem, called eenua, eompiMd'of iMl 
and navhr* or pDctry, collected Irom all ouanara. Oo^^ 
conidilertd Htrlequhr — *— ■' --■ ■ ■ 
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wbom we ramiliarljr call Punch, maj receive 
like other penoiia|ree of not greater importance, all hia 
di^tj from antiquitjr ; one of his Roman anceeton haring 
appeared to an antiquary's visionary eye in a brorae 
statue : more than one erudite dissertation authenticates 
the family likenMs ; the nose long, prominent, and hooked ; 
the staring goggle eyes ; the hump at his back and at his 
breast; in a word, all the character which so strongly 
marks the Punch-race, as distinctly as whole dpnasties 
have been Csatured by the Austrian^ Up and the Bourbon 



The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by the 
ceoeral term, which includes them all ; for our Zanyf in 
Italian ZmuUf comes direct from SanniOf a buffoon ; and 
a passage in Cicero, de Orotore, paints Harlequin and 
his brother gesticulators after the life ; the perpetual trem- 
bling motion of their limbs, their ludicrous and flexible 
gestures, and all the mimicnr of their faces. * Qmd enim 
^oUai tam ndtcu/vm, tfuam S Aif if lo esse ? Qia ore^ vultUf 
tmUemditnudibuM, voeej denique corpore ridttwr ipso. Lib. 
II, Sect il. For what has more of the ludicrous than 
SAirvio 9 who, with his mouth, his face, imitating every 
mocioa, with his voice, and indeed, with all his body, pro- 
vokes faiu^ter.f 

These are the two ancient heroes of Pantomime. The 
edier characters are the laughing children of mere modem 
homonr. Each of these chimerical personages, like so 
many County-Members, come from different provinces 
in tlie gesticulating land of Pantomime ; in little principali- 
ties tM rival inhabitants present a contrast in manners 
and characters which opens a wider field -for ridicule and 
satire, than in a kingdom where a uniformity of govem- 
aent will produce a uniformity of manners. An inventor 
appeared m Ruzzante, an author and actor who flourished 
aboot 1690. Till his time they had servilely copied the duped 
&thers, the wild sons, and the tricking valets, of Plautus 
aad Terence ; and, perhaps, not being writers of suffi- 
deat skill, but of some invention, "were satisfied to sketch 
ihe plots of dramas, but boldly trusted to extempore act- 
ing and dialogue. Ruzzante peopled the Italian stage 
with a firesh enlivening crowd of pantomimic characters ; 
tk« insipid dotards of toe ancient comedy were transforhi- 
«d into the Venitian Pantaloon and the Bolognese Doc- 
tor : while the hairwbrained fellow, the arch-knave, and 
the booby, were furnished from Milan, Bergamo, and 
Calabria. He gave his newly-created beings new language 
and a new dress. From Plautus he appears to have taken 

• This statue, which is Imagined to have thrown so much 
light oQ the eenealogy of Punch, was discovered in 1727, and 
is engraved In Fia>rini'8 amusing work on Le Maachere see- 
oicbe e le figure comiche d'antichi Romani, p. 48. It is that 
«if a mme called Maccus by the Romans ; the name indicates 
a simpleton. But the origin of the more modern name has 
•oeasfoned a little difference, whether it be derived from the 
Boas or Us squeak. The learned Quadrio would draw the name 
PnliloeneUo firom Fulllceno. which Spartianus uses for il 
palk> gallinaceo (I svppose this to be the turkey<ock,) because 
FMiieli*! hooked nose resembles hs beak. But Baretti, hi that 
I book the * Tolondron,* gives aderivackin admirably 

dve of the peculiar squeaking nasal sound. Ho says, 

* Fnnchinello. cr Punch, as you well know, speaks with a 
egosaking voice that seems to come out at his nose, because 
the fellow who In a puppet-show manages the puppet called 
PaneUoelk), or Punch, as the English folks abbreviate it, 
«peaics whh a tin whistle in his mouth, which makes him emit 
snai comical kind of voice. But the English word Punchinello 
is in Italian Pu]cinella« which means a hen-chkken. Chick- 
voices are squeaking and nasal ; and they are timid, and 
Briass, and for this reason my whimsical countryroent nave 



given the name of Puldnella, or hen-chicken, to that comic 
to convey the idea of a man that speaks with a 
voice through his nose, to express a timid and 
fellow, who is always threshed by the other actors, and 

always boasts of victory wer they are gone.* Tolondron, p. 

t How the Latin Bannto became the Italian Zanni. was a 
Idri In the round-about of etymology which put Ricciboni 



very ill at his ease ; for he, having discovered fhis classical 
origin of his fo/ourke character, was alarmed at Menage giv- 
-ioc k op with obsequious tameness to a Cruscan correspondenL 
Tae learned ^uaoriu, however, gives his vote for the Qreek 
SaiiDoa, from whence the Latins borrowed their 8annio. Ric- 
oobooi^ derivation, therefore, now stands secure from all vsr- 
ibal dist u rbers of human quiet. 

Sanaa is In Latfai, as Alnsworth elaborately explains * a 
■oekfttf by grimaces, mows, a flout, a frump, ^jgibe, a scoff, 
a baatar^ uid Bannlo is * a fool in a play.* The Italians 
ehaaga the 8 Into Z, fer they say Zmyrna and Zambuco, for 
BHuraa and Sambneo; and thus they turned Sanlo Into Zan- 
■0, wA thn iito Zaani, and we cau^ the echo in our Zany. 



the hint of introducing all the Italian dialects into one 
edy, by making each character use his own ; and even 
the modem Greek, which, it seems, afforded many an un- 
expected play on worits for the Italian.'^ ' This new kind 
of pleasure, like the language of Babel charmed the nao 
tional ear ; every province would have its dialect intro- 
duced on the scene, which often served the purpose 
both of recreation and a little innocent malice. Their 
ma*k$ and dreueu were furnished by the grotesque masque- 
raders of the carnival, which doubtless, often contributed 
many scenes and humours to the quick and fanciful genina 
of Ruzzante. I possess a little book of Scaramouches, fte, 
by Callot. Tneir masks and their costume must have 
been copied from these carnival scenes. We see their 
strongly-featured masks ; their attitudes, pliant as those of 
a posture-master ; the drollery of their figures ; while tho 
grotesque creatures seem to leap, and dance, and gestieo- 
late, and move about so fantastically imder his sharp 
graver, that they form as indivkiualized a race as our fo>- 
ries and witches ; mortals, yet like nothing mortal ! 

The first Italian actors wore masks— obiectioos have 
been raised against their use. Signorelli snows the infe- 
riority of the modem in deviatmg from the moveable or 
rather double masks (^antiquity, by which the actor coold 
vary the artificid face at pleasure. The mask has had 
its advocates, for some advantages it possesses over the 
naked face ; a mask aggravates the features, and gives a 
more determined expression to the comic characCbr; an 
important effect among this fantastical group.f 

The Harlequin in the Italian theatre has passed through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. At first he was a trae repre- 
sentative of the ancient Mime, but afterwards degenerated 
into a booby and a gourmand, the perpetual butt for a 
sharp-witted fellow, his companion, called Brighella ; the 
knife and the whetstone. Harlequin, imder the refbrmiaf 
hand of Goldoni, became a child of nature, the delight m 
his country ; and he has commemorated the historicafchar- 
acter of the great Harlequin Sacchi. It may serve the 
reader to correct his notions of one, from the absurd pre* 
tender with us who has usurped the title. * Sacchi pos- 
sessed a lively and brilliant imagination. While other 
Harlequins merely repeated themselves, Saochi, who al- 
ways adhered to toe essence of the play, contrived to f^ve 
an air of freshness to the piece by his new sallies and un- 
expected repartees. His comic traits and his jests were 
neither taken from the language of the lower orders, nor 
that of the comedians. He levied contributions on 
comic authors, on poets, orators, and philosophers ; and 
in his impromptus they often discovered the thoughts of 
Seneca, Cicero, or Montaigne. He possessed me art 
of apprq>riating the remains of these great men to himseff, 
and allying them to the simplicity of the blockhead ; so 
that the same proposition which was admired in a serious 
author, became highly ridiculous in the mouth of this ei- 
cellent actor.* | In France Harlequin was improved ' 



a wit, and even converted into a moralist; he is the grate- 
ful hero of Florian's charming compositions, which |Meaae, 
even in the closet. * This imaginary being, bvented by 
the Italians.and adopted by the French,' says the ingenkms 
Goldoni, * has the exclusive right (^uniting tunntti with 
JinuMt and no one ever surpaued Florian m the delinea- 
tion of this amphibious character. He has even contrived 
to impart sentiment, passion, and morality, to bis piecea.*§ 
Harlequin must be modelled as a national character, the 
creature of manners; and thus the butory of such a Har- 
lequin might be that of the age and of tne people, whose 
genius he ought to represent. 

The history of a people is oflen detected in their pcpo- 
lar amusements ; one of these Italian pantomimic charac- 
ters shows this. They had a CmUan, who probably 
originated in the iiltZes fforionis of Plautus ; a brother, at 
least, of our ancient Pistol and Bobadil. The ludicroua 
names of ihis military poltroon were, Spemenio f Horrid 
fright), Sptxxtt-ftr (Shiver-spear), and a tremendous re- 
creant was Capitan Spav€nto de Vol inferno. When 
Charles V entered Italy, a Spanish Captain was intro- 
duced ; a dreadful man ne was too, if we are to bo fi'igbu 
ened by names : Sangre e fuego ! and Matamoro! His 
business was to deal in Spanish rhodomontades, to kick 
out the native Italian Capitan^ in compliment to the Span- 

* Riccoboni Histolre du Theatre Ualien, p. » ; GHmma Italia 
Letusrata, 198. -. .„ „^ 

t Signorelli Stwia Crltica de Teatrt. toio. \SaL»'»A. 
t Mem. oi OiMoTvW»\- 
\ Mem. ot Oo\)ioviV\V '3»^ 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



ivdi, tad thtn to ttk» a quieC caniBf firoa HarlMjiria, in 
compMBcot tothwiwwif— . WbeatlieSpuiuurdflostdieir 
iafliMiiee ia ItaljTy tbe Spaaah CapUia waa turned iato 
8caraBMNieli,who itifl wore the Spaaiab dreea,aBd was per- 
petuaUj ia a paaic The Itaiiaas could only avenfe 
tbeouMMfea on the Spaniards in Pantomime ! On the tame 
principle tbe gown of Pantaloon orer hia red waiitcoat 
and br eeche a , enw mM no t atet a drcwnatance in Yenitiaa 
hietorT,exp r eai i T e of the popular feeling ; thedren ii that 
of a Venitian citixen, and hii speech the dialect ; but 
when the Venitians lost Negropoot, thej changed their 
•pper drsss to Mack, which before had been red, as a na^ 
tioiial d emon stia tion of their grief. 

The characters of the Itahan Paatonnime became ao 
nomeroos, that erery dramatic subject was easily funusb- 
od with the necessary personages of comedy. That loqua- 
eieaspedaat the Jhttan was taken from tte Lawyers and 
ths Physicians, babbling false Latin in the dialect of learn- 
ed Bologna. Seapin was a li? ery senranl who spoke the 
Aalect (M Bergamo, a iMrorinoe proverbially aboonding with 
rank intriguing knaves, who, like the slaves in Plautos and 
Terence, were always on the watch to further any wide- 
edness ; while Calabria furnished the booby Giangor^llo 
with his grotesque nose. Moliere, it has been ascertained, 
discovered in the Italian theatre at Paris hu * M6decin 
malcr^lui,' hb * Etourdi ;* his * L' A vare,' and his * Sea- 
pin. Milan offered a pimp in the Brighdla ; Fkyrence an 
r of fashion in Odaomhto, These and other pantomimic 
meters, and some ludicrous ones, as the Tartaglia, a 
s pecta cl ed dotard, and a stammerer, and usually in a pas- 
sion, had been gradually introduced by the inventive pow- 
ers of an actor of genius, to call forth his own peculiar 
talents. 

The Pantomimes, or, as they hare beea described, the 
continual Masquerades, of Ruzzante, with all these diver- 
st6ed personages, talking and acting, formed, in truth) a 
b u rlesque comedy. Someof the finest geniuses of Italy 
became the votaries of Harlequin; and the Italian Panto- 
nume maj be said to form a school of its own. The in- 
vention or Ruzzante was one capable of perpetual novelty. 
Many of these actors have been chronicled either for the 
invention of some comic character, or for their true imita- 
tion of nature in performing some favourite one. One, al- 
ready immortalized by having lost his real name in that 
of Vaptam Matamoro§y by whose inimitable humours he 
became the most popular man in Italy, invented the Nea- 
politan PuUicinello ; while another, by deeper study, added 
new graces to another buriesque rival.* One Constantini 
invented the character of Mezetin, as the Narcissus of 
Pantomime. He acted without a mask, to charm by the 
beautiful play of his countenance, and display the graces 
«f his figine ; the floating drapery of his fanciful dress 
•eoold be arranaed by me changeaUe humour of the 
wearer. CrowM followed him in Uie streets, and a King 
of Poland ennobled him. The Wit and Harlequin Domi- 
nie sometimes dined at the table of Louis XIV. Tiberio 
Fiuriili, who mvented the character of Scaramouch, had 
been the amusing companion of the boyhood ofLouis XIY ; 
and from him Moliere learnt much, as appears by the ver- 
aes under his portrait : 

Get flluBCre Come^en 
De son an traca la carriere : 
n fut le makre de MoUere, 
Et la Nature IVit le sien. 

The last lines of an epitaph on one of these pantomi- 
anc actors may be applied to many of them durmg their 
flourishing period : 

* Touts sa vie il a fUt rhre ; 
D a fait pleura a sa mort.* 

Several of these admirable actors were literary men, 
who have wriuen on their art, and shown that it was one. 
The Harlequin Cechini composed the most ancient trea- 
tise on this subiect. and was ennobled by the Emperor 
Matthias; and Nicholas Barbieri, for his excellent act- 
ntg caDed the BtUramt^ a Milanese simpleton, in his 
treatise on Comedv, tells us that he was honoured by 
the conv e rsation ofLouis XHI, and rewarded with fortune 

• 

* I am here bm the translator of a grave hisiorian. The ka. 
K an w rites with all the feeling of one aware of the Important 
nsrraiive, and with a most curious accuracy In this irenealo^ 
of character : 8ilvk> Fiorillo, che appellar si lacea ilCapiuno 
Matasaoros, inveoto il Pulrinella Napoletano, e collo niHlio «t 
/raste moko agyuinse Andrea Cakese detio Cluecio por so. 
praaaome. Gimmu Ica/ia Leurraia, p. 196. 





What #as the aatnro of that pcHaeiimi to 
Italian pantomime reached; and that pnia^pJatj of j 
which ezdted such enthnsiasaa, not oaly aBMMi| 
lace, but the studiooa, and the Bobla, and iha 
ninsT 

The Italian Pantomime bad two peenfiar 
species of buffoonery technically termed 
oi a more extraordinary nature, the 
ita comedy. 

These Laxd were certain pleaaaatriea of 
quite national, yet so closely allied to oar 
foonery, that a Northern cntic will not reaifily datscs ths 
separating shade ; yet Rioooboni a ss ert s that ikey ft 
a critical and not a trivial art. That theao arta af 
eolation had something in them peculiar to Ttilianhm 
we infer from Gherardi, who could not *»pl^to tlm lam 
but by describing it as * C/ia TWr.* JKViTAUuif h 
was so peculiar to them, that he could only caB k bj tfcv 
own name. It is difScok to describe that of wkck As 
whole magic consista in being seen : and what is mam 
evanescent than the humour which consista in caatmasf 

* l/uxi (says Riccoboni) is a term eonrv^itea from As 
old Tuscan £/icc>, which signifies a knot, or 
which connects. These pleasantries called Im 
tain actions by which the performer breaks iaco tha 
to paint to the eye his emotions of panie or 
but as such gestures are foreign to the badneoa co^ si^ 
the nicety ofme art consista in not intemqitiaf am aesas^ 
and connecting the Laxn with it ; thoa to te tha wbrii 
together.' Ijuxi^ then, seems a kind of ' 
gesture, corresponding with the passing 
may translate toe term by one in our 
ade-piay. Riccoboni has ventured to 
Lazzi, When Harlequin and Scapia 
mished servanta of a poor young mistreaa, 
by which they express their state of starvalioii, 
having murmured, Scapin ezhorta him to groaa, 
which brings out their young mistrcas. nrapia 
Harlequin's impatience, wad begins a propfiaai la bar 
which might extricate them all from their a u a eiy . Wlii 
Scapin is talking. Harlequin performs his jLcas— 4ma|l^ 
ing he holds a hatfuU of cherries, he seems eatii^ ihsm. 
and gaily flinsin^ the stones at Scamn ; or witJi a rasM 
countenance he is trying to catch a ny, and with hia had, 
in comical despair, would chop off the winca bdhis hi 
swallows the chamelion game. These, with smiilarZaBa^ 
harmonize with the remonstrance of Scapin, aad ii §■ 
mate it; and thus these * Larrif although tnej aeaaa ta ^ 
ternipt the pn^ress of the action, yet in cottiag it iky 
slide back into it, and connect or tie the wlM^e.* Thssr 
Lazzi are in great danger of degeneratmg into p a ui i 
mimicry or cross buffoonery, unless fandfiiOy 
and vividly gesticulated. But the Italiana aecm la 
sess the art of gesture before that of speech: 
national characteristic is also Roman. 8imA, 
was the powerful expression of their miawtie art, ihtf 
when the select troop under Riccoboni, oa llieir flnt ii> 
troduction into France, only spoke in Itahan, the 
who did not understand the tooneit, were made 
masters of the action by their pure and e n e rgeti c 
of nature. The Italian theatre, has, indeed, rac w da d 
miracles of this sort A celebrated Scaramowch, 
uttering a syllable, kept the audience for a 
time in a stale of suspense by a scene of 
rors ; and exhibited a living picture of a , 
roan. Gherardi, in his * Theatre Itahen,' ea m wti y 
idea of the scene. Scaramouch, a character uraaOj io> 
presented in a fright, is waiting for his laaster 
m his apartment ; having put every thing in ord 
ins to his confused notions, he takes the guitar, 
self in an arm-chair and plays. Pasquarid eoawa tMrif 
behind him and taps him on the shoulders this tLoat 
Scaramouch into a panic. * It was then that iaeoHfaia- 
ble model of our most eminent actors,' saya Ghsfarii 
* displayed the miracles of his art : that art which 
the passions in the face, throws them into ovaij 



and through a whole scene of frights upon firighta, aiamfB 

the most powerful expression of lodicrooo torror. Tfii 

man moved all hearts by the simplicity of ■■ 

than skilled orators can with all the chvna of 

rhetoric* On this memorable scene a great 

served that < £^oaramatcdo non parte, s cioa gwm^ aHa/ 

* He speaks not, but he says maay gnat fhiafs.* 

In f^Mticulation and hoanour oor Ridi appoan la I 
been a complete Mime : his 
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toFumm*; iDd ke huj ih. lUr* rf introdueiin Hie 
jf^DB OB tk« En^li^ luut, wEich ha pliyad u^ar the 
MfDcd una sf Lm. Hs could daKnlM to the w 



diaoe* bjr hii ngn and iMlurai 
•ooM upnaa ij wordi, Tbara 
tt tha tiuimpb which Rich hid 
"— aarfTrlgedjraijd Coaled^, 



1 iolvlLJpblf ai 
hlaalsdto 



'°!?'''?'i"*'™'y "^ uppoailion from Uie unu dranoAaw, 
Garn^ *bo ok« lalroducad k ipatkug HartHuiq, 

hu calibnMd Iha iUmii biU powerful luguaga of Iticb i 
' Wkaalm appHiM,wUi nuiclilaa an tai nhhs 
Ha ■■» Ik* niwai of ^eech n> ivoij limb, 
Tbo>BtMtf and Bou, coaicT'd hia qukck iideia. 
iMl loM fai MIe (H^ .hu he i»ui7 ^^ 



The luliaa Eiienpon Comedy ia a litnu; curiasl; 

IXTBKFOKI OOMXDIIl. 

It ii ■ csnoaiij in Ibe hiaton if national namui to di^ 
flwar a paeple with Mcfa a uim fund vt comic humour, 



ue, ud chancier, oS* ifl^nnNo, or tah 
leton omleriaing no lehetml, and, in Taci, 
lie tbey were acting. The plot, calleJ 
- — mereljr oT the icawn cnumenled, 



A of the itua, and from 
^ — *.* -*^*«»-, _^ wi^..*.. came forward to perfonn, 
tk» Jialo| u « entirely dmeoJiag on their own (niiu,* 

' Tb«* pMcaa luiBt ban been detetuMe, and Iha ao 
Mn wtn byflboai,' eictaia the Northern eriiica, whoaa 
na|initinm hue a nMncM in them, like a froet inipriaf. 
Btt whan Ibe art oTBUemport Comidj Rouiiihed araoog 
■bans eUMna of bnej, the imirenal pJannira Iheee npre> 

rasnlBd calebriij of their great acinn, open a new Geld 
Ibc l!aa ■pacnlalioa of (eniw. It nuj mutm more eimor- 
daanihat aooe ofiuialariei hin munisineri ihai ii ni>^ 
•Maad aome pecuhv idnntagea 



xmpoaitiDDi. 
'f ^' ^*"'" 



id the Ilaliui 
C— idiw. h* Ibnnd u iuiincible oppt 
IfaarinMi of thait old Comed; ; (or t* 
baaa tha nntuetMot of Italy, and wu a >|kiwi oi comu 

bad of ikelebii^ out ihaaa outline* of pieca, and othei 
taaaef ■eoiuaof representtngihem. 

n* Bqiintica of naiiiKuJnniu* alone coukl prodnce 
Ah rheMWnoii; aMi theie Efitempore CooHdiu were, 
jarfaad, imfijeaoaa Is the aoil. Italy, aland of /mpmua- 
krt, kapt np from the tinH or their old uaiten , the Ro- 
■MM, the iame ferrid hncy. The mcient AuHma Fa- 
Um, or Atellas Farcci, originated at Atella, i town in 
te Ml^lbaurfaood cf ancieni Niple* ; and Iheae, too, were 
aitanare Iniarludet, or, aa Lity termi theto. Emdia. 
Wb fad in that hinorian a lillle interea 
Aa theatrical Uttory of the Roman* : wt 
■■fnrwiawaa at Rcow were bsconinf too (entimenlaJ and 
dadaBaUry, baniahmg the pliyrulnaia and the mirth of 
CcBedy, iho Roman youth left iheae granrpCTfomancac 
laihannAaaed acta*, and nnred, perhip* in imilatiaior 
H Satyrs at the Qreeki, the aocienl euxtomvf 



intereflting narralire 




. aeofthelr i 

Kletnboiil, (onitii ornothhu more tl 
dia* ', lb* Caneraa, ai the French lachnkillr lei 
iMBranaa. Re eayi, •ibey are not n ahen uiuuse wenoi 
■• to U M ih* back or the icnic*, nor ao rull a* to rumlal 
aay aM (0 lb* lUalogoe : they only oiplBin what the actor dk 
oadia«ate, and iIm action which Ibrma tha inbjKt i noihini 

tTbepaawiB m U?y tt • Jomna, hb 
nan lellcia, Ipaa liur H, more anilouo, r 
hs jaaiban ctFpk.' Lib, Tli, cap. £ 

tiadwaJUeUiiueFtbulii were nem-wnarn ii 
not disanded u m In uit ah.™, u hai. indml, b 
tanmd that Ronca, In the Dflh Bitlrt of hia IrR 
jl, baagfur nd a iceTia nfthla nalun heiweeii ti 
wd bPVHnaIn the * Fugnam Birment] Beurrni,' w 
"Icetma ; equally ludiemna and k 



Tiral, aicerciaed a cbaMar taale, fiir tbay an ooliead by Ci- 
cero m a letter to hi* literary friiad PasniK Pwoa, whiA 
may ha rcadia Melmoth'a nraioo. ' But la tars fi^ lb* 
aeriDui to Ike jocoao part of your letter— the atraia of pli*> 
tantry you bnak inio, imiudutely lAer kaTiag diMinctlv 

n>d tb* tragedy of {Enooamt*, puta ■» m D^ dike B^ 
mrt^fTiTfinirTTdnrhnaHhn inrfiif1ho»n|iiinir tt iiai 
lie piece* the injnsii hnaear ^w low iniia, iiHiaad «f tha 
wndfliaiCi ti>rlu;ii«or(b*U..KWIiH/W«l>.'* Ttim 
tery curioui paaaage, diaiinctly mark* out ilk* two daaaaii 
whjeh *o many ceaturiea after Cic«ro were rariiod k tba 
Pvuamm* of Italy, and in it* Eiliwiftn Coau^.f 

The Clitic* on our aide of tha Alp* reproaelwdlba 11^ 
lian* for the Extempore Cooedieai and Mamoatel, in ih* 
fnQFoIapadii, raahlj daelared that the aaiioa did no« nea- 
■*« a •mila Comedy which oould endare a penaaL Bat 
be draw Ua nntioo* froa lb* low Fareaa tt Iha Itakaa 
thtatreal Peri*, and be eannrnd what he bad B*nr nad4 
The Comediee of Bibima, Del Liaca, Del Secdii, utt 
other*, are modela of elaaiical Comedy, but Mt Iha popu- 
lar bmurilea of Italy. Signoralli diadHuiakaa two wa- 
ciH of Iialian Comedy, thoae which he caU* 
^rilicA* nJ EnuUt,—- — 
thoia al CDKinxd 
lugjuled. — Tbg 

formed hy unaiei 

Eitempme Caintdiei, were iiKenled hy piT«wibnal a» 
lot* DTgnmua. MoredeUghiful to thefancy Dribeltaliaaa, 
and mora congenial to their' lalenta, in apila of tba pa**r 

raanadea of precedence, tbe Itatiana reaolied tn ha p)*aa*d 
ki theDi*alTea, with tbair owa aalunl Tek, and wilh na 
(belinj ptaferrad a freedom of original hnmow a^ kin» 
tkn incon^tiUe with regular pndaelioa*, but whiA W 
*|ur*d admirable aclora, and •eenred M imliiai m. 

Menof great geniu* hU a Btadoa Ibr p<dbr«M« m lb**a 
Eiieinpare Comrdiea. SaJfato* Roaa wa* laBgoa tx 
hi* chancier of a Calahriu Clowa, 1^0*0 OfigiHl k bad 
probabU often iiudied anidalihat mguaMkMHM'aeMiry ■ 
which hi* pencil delighlad. Of tbair Maanor of aetiH 1 
Hod an intereiiing anocdota i> Paaaaii'i tila af IkiifraM 
painter { he ihali tall hi* owa *tory, 

'One ummer Sahiior Ra*a kiiiMd a iiaaj iif jmag 

periona who were curinuly aidiclad to tba makiag (f 
Csmnxfii alt imfrmitt. In the Hudat of a naeyard taar 
raued a niMio ala^e, under tbe dirsclioB of OM Mvmi, 
who enjoyed borh literary reputation paitioalwiy lor ks 
(ermoB* preached in Lent. 

' Their aeoood Comedy waa Hmennaly (ImmM, ud 
I went among the reat j I wt on ih* lama hapch, tr good 
forluoB, with the Canker Bernini, Renanalti, and Uiud*, 
all well known penon*. Salraior Roaa, who bad al- 
ready made himaelf a faTDivile with the Roou paofl* 
under the chaiuter at FtrmicaA optmtd with a prokiflM, 
in company wilh other acton. He propoaad, br laliinM 
thematilTe* oflhe eilreme heata and •mu, that tbq riwiM 
make a Comedy, and all agreed. Fonuca than 4pi^ 

' Ifm btglit gU. die facimme Cniaiarfia MWM imti, 
eht iatSmoIi patniailiioueaMaa, tmtUOt; pvakaa 
le linipi at/o vednv, cAiatirJaaT Jalaftedr aeraiMd*. dh* 
laptimaiU 

ndiaiami 



but there waa a coDcealed •treba of wiira, ■ 
make in tha gnaa. The aenae ofthe pa***««i*,'I wiB 

• Melmoth'a LeitenDrciceni,B.tlll,l(a.lO-lBanrriH<a 
odkion. Ub. '- -- ■• 

lug a Farce, orpeilto {itece. 



imponrlea probably were ap 
I Btorla Cridca de Taatrl de Slgna 



namea In Italian Llleialan 
{ Ahlerl erplahil Fomt 



uvwittenDT Comedy, luil. Ub 
■a k oiMoe&ta^iini v^i vn tt» 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



not, bow«?er, that we •houUl mtke a Comedy like certain 
penooi who cut clothee, and put them on this man*i back, 
and on that man's back ; for at last the time comes which 
ahowt how much faster went the cut of the shears than 
the pen of the poet ; nor will we have entering on the scene, 
couriers, brandy-sellers and goat-herds, and their stare shy 
and blodcish, which I thank worthy the senseless invention 
of an ass.' 

Passeri now proceeds ; < At this time Bernini had made 
a Comedy in the Camivial, very pungent and bitiuf;; and 
tiiat summer he had one oT Castelli's performed in the 
suburbs, where, to represent the dawn of day, appeared on 
the stage, water earners, couriers, and i^oat-herds, going 
about— all which is contrary to rule, which allows of no 
character who Is not concerned in the dialogue to mix with 
the groups. At these words of the Formica, I, who well 
knew his meaning, instantly glanced my eye at Bernini, to 
obserre his movements ; butlie, with an artificial careless- 
ness, showed that this " cut of the shears'* did not touch 
him; and he made no apparent show of being hurt. But 
Castelli, who was also near, tossing bis head and smiling 
in bitterness, showed, clearly that he was hit.' 

This Italian story told with all the poignant relish of 
these vivacious natives, to whom such a stinging incident 
was an important event, also shows the personal freedoms 
taken on these occasions by a man of genius, entirely in 
the spirit of the ancient Roman Atellana, or the Grecian 
8a|^. 

Kiccobooi has discussed the curimis subject of Extem- 
pore Comedy with equal modesty and feeUns; and Ghe- 
rardi, with more exultation and egotism. * This kind of 
Meetaeb,' says Riccoboni, is peculiar to Italy ; one cannot 
deny that it has graces perfectly its own, and which writ- 
ten Comedy can never exhibit. This impronmtu mode of 
acting funushes opportunities for a perpetual change in the 
performances, so tnat the same acenario repeatedstill ap- 
pears a new one ; thus one Comedy may become twenty 
Cumedies. An actor of this description, always suppos- 
ing an actor of genius, is more vividly affected than one 
who has coldly got his part by rote.' But Riccoboni could 
not deny that there were inconveniences in this singular 
art. One difficulty not easily surmounted was the prevent- 
ing of all the actors speaking together ; each one eager to 
reply before the other had finished. It was a nice point to 
know when to yield up the scene entirely to a predominant 
diaracter, when agitated, by violent passion ; nor did it re- 
quire a less exercised tact to feel when to stop ; the vanity 
cf an actor oAen spoiled a fine scene. 

It evidently required that some of the actors at least 
diould be blessed with genius, and what is scarcely less 
difficult to find, with a certain equality of talents ; for the 
performance of the happiest actor of this school greatly de- 
pends on the excitement he receives from his companion ; 
an actor beneath mediocrity would ruin a piece. * But 
figure, memory, voice, and even sensibility, are not suffi- 
cient for the actor aW improviata ; ho must be in the habit 
cf cultivating the imagination, pouring forth the flow of 
expression, and prompt in those flashes which instantane- 
ously vibrate in tne plaudits of an audience.' And this ac- 
eomplished extempore actor feelingly laments that those 
dastmed to his profession, who require the most careful 
•ducation, are most likely to have received the most ne- 
rieeted one. Lucian, in his curious treatise on Tragic 
Fantomime, asaerU, that the great actor should abo be a 
man of letters. 

The lively Gherardi pushee his arguments with more bold- 
Mts, and uirows out some curious information respecting 
this singular art: * Any one may learn a part by rote, and 
do something bad, or indifferent, on another theatre. With 
OS the affair is quite otherwise ; and when an Italian actor 
dies, it is with infinite difficulty we can supply his place. 
An Italian actor learns nothing'by head ; he looks on the 
■ubject for a moment before be comes forward on the stage, 
and entirely depends on his imagination for the rest. The 
•dor who IS acctistomed merely to recite what he has been 
taught is so completely occupied by his memory, that he 
appears to stand as it were unconnected either with the 
aodieooe or his companion ; he is so impatient to deliver 
haBselTorthe burden he is carrying, that he trembles like 
a scbool-boy, or is as senseless as an Echo, and coukl 
never speak if others had not spoken before. Such a tutored 
actor among us would be like a paralytic arm to a body ; 
an onserviceable m^mb^tr, only fktiguing the healthy action 
of Ih* MNind parts. Our performers, who became illustri- 



ous by their art, charmed the spectators by the beaitt^> 
their voice, their spontaneous gestures, the flexihifit^' , 
their passions, while a certain natural air never fiuled 'rm^ 
in their motions and their dialogue.'* 

Here, then, is a species of the histrionic art un kuu ip w /^ 
us, and running counter to that critical canon which o^ 
great poet, but not powerful actor, has ddivered tt> cfls 
actors themselves, * to speak no more than is aet down fir 
them.' The present art consisted in hap|»ly p e ifau i iy 
the reverse. 

Much of the merit of these actors unqnestioDably amt 
be attributed to the felicity of the national genius. Bat 
there were probably some secret aids in this aingiriar tit 
of Extempore Comedy, which the pride of the artirt bM 
concealed. Some traits in the character, and aooM wit io 
the dialogue, might descend traditionally ; and the most «i- 
perienced actor on that stage would make use of 1^ ■»- 
mory more than he was wilU^ to confess. Goldooi reeordi 
an unlucky adventure of his * Hariequin lost and hoad* 
which outline he had sketched for the Italian comptay; a 
was well received at Paris, but utterly failed at Fooiaias- 
bleau, for some of the actors had thought proper to iaeaw 
porate too many of the jokes of the * Cocn hnaginiirs,* 
which displeased the court, and ruined the piece. Whai 
a new piece was to be performed, the chief actor sos^ 
moned the troop in the morning, read the plot, and exphii* 
ed the story, to contrive scenes. It was like playag tks 
whole performance before the actors. These hiats of 
scenes were all the rehearsal. When the actor eaters^ 
on the scene he did not know what was ta come, nor hai 
he any prompter to help him on ; much, too, depended m 
the talents of his companions ; yet sometimes a sosaa 
might be preconcerted. Invention, humour, boM eoaesp* 
tion of character, and rapid strokes of genius, tiiey haht- 
ually exercised— and the pantomimic arts of caslars, the 
passionate or humourous expression of tiirirfMdingB,««aM 
assist an actor when his genius for a moment had dasw t d 
him. Such excellence was not long hereditary, uA m 
the decline of this singular art its deiecta beeaaM bm* 
apparent. The race had degenerated ; the inexperisaefd 
actor became lotjuacious ; long mono)o|^es were eoamfed 
by a barren genius to bide his incapaci^ for spirited ^ 
logue ; and a wearisome repetition of trivial jests, eww 
humour, and vulgar buffoonery, damned the Comtimt 
MoggettOf and sunk it to a Bartholemew-fiur play. Bat tke 
miracle which genius produced, it may repeat, 
the same happy combmation of circumstances and { 
shall occur together. 

I shall give one anecdote to record the possible cml- 

lence of the art. Louis Riccoboni known in the assail 

of this theatre by the adopted name of Lelio, his htoaite 

amoroto character, was not only an accomplished actor, 

but a literary man ; and with his wife Flamima, aftenrarii 

the celebrated novelist, displayed a rare union of taksu 

and of minds. It was suspected that they did not art slT 

tmproti'sta, from the facility and the elesance of their db- 

logue ; and a clamour was now raised in the literary ci^ 

clcs, who had long been jealous of the fascination whin i>- 

tranted the public to the Italian theatre. It was said tbtl 

the Riccobonis were imposing on the public credulitT;iB<l 

that their pretended Extempore Comedies were precos- 

certed scenes. To terminate this civil war betweca the 

rival theatres, La Motte offered to sketch a pkN ia fiw 

acts, and the Italians were challenged to peHbrm it Tlni 

defiance was instantly accepted. On the movntng «f ths 

representation Lelio detailed the story to his troop, bmf 

up the Scenario in its usual place, and the whole eonpuy 

was ready at the drawing of the curtain. The plot fiwi 

in by La Motte was performed to admiration ; um all Pvii 

witnessed the triumph. La Motte afterwards ooapossd 

this very comedy for the French theatre, L*AmmiUii0^ 

ciU, yet still the extempore one a.t the Italian theatre r^ 

mained a more prrmancnt favourite ; and the noblie «w* 

delighted by seeing the same piece perpetually efniif 

novelties and changing its character at the fimey of lk« 

actors. This fact conveys an idea of dramatic exeeste 

which does not enter into our experience. Riocoboai tMf 

ried the Comedie deW ArU to a new perfectkka, by tbsis* 

troduction of an elegant fable and serious diaradsis; ad 



* See Oherardl*s preface to his collectkm of La - 
Italien. These six volumes conswt of Farces wrlten by Frock 
authors, in imitation of the more ancient extempore oa* 
They are ludkrous, and the writers wantonly spoit wkh 
absurdity. 
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MuiJiuer'i • Empiric,' u •'ell 
Ml cooj ct McEtn'w ' MAdvciii,' cfune 
b««itlM'Do(Un,'oribg[tiliuco(iicd;, Thn hinnour 
<f IbtagsU luliupinuiniiniH wu oftni ■> tni)iiiDii>JlT 
p t wwJ u proTerlia. MuiiiigFT mi l itudeiii of Itil. 

wtucfalhn coDUMtti of iuMhrn^ cIbb bui Ihde buHcHufi 
eooMdica, irighl htir« drcuitouil; reached lh« Enghih 
taid: ■ndiiiudihirifjeaniil'-nrirdi, thsiunsmdi. 
Hnnil jaU oighl bivs been ileincd by ihe Gillic dd» 
hum IM ' D«toni,' oba VM ilfll repeating whii b* ksew 
vn ■«• qT plcuiDg. 

OvibntmcfihsEliiBbglhui pariod hsib to hm had 
barallM anenpors coardy afier iha maiiBBr oTlbe IltJiini, 
w» awaJT poaatM dm of theie Scmmm, ia 'he remarli- 
•bla •PUtu,' vbich mra aecidanullr diacororal at 
tMwiah CaHegt, bMring eTeiy ruuira ofao IlalisD Sem- 
•i*. SiaeTMMcalbUHm'ainyiUnnu^arinmtofBii- 
cicM aUga-dincIiop,' aad addt, [bM ' iha pap« da*»ibc> 
■ ipKM of dramatic enintaiiiiiuni oT which do memorial 
itpnamd ■anTwnuk <f Ih* Engliifa Haga.t The 
caaantaun od Shakaapears appear not lo haTc kncim 
th* aalve of theae Scanarioa. The • PlaU,' ai it ii call- 
s', ta tuitj wrioui ia a large band, ccniainnif directiona 
•WBUed to ba (luck up naai the pnmpur'a Malioa ; and 
k >H anQ as oblong bole ia ila caaire Is idmil oT being 
|. Particular acenei are barol j 



u oblong be 



vara baown to Ih^ companiona in the rude green-room of 
that da*; neh aa • Pigg, While and Black Dick and Sam, 
LinI* Win Bams, Jackarefory, and the Red-Taced Fel. 
tow,' fte. Soma oTtheH ' Piatti' are on tDlemo aubjecia, 

loo^and hie man PeMcod, with upectadn.' SieoTcni 

p a aiaD c e of PantalooB, ai a ipedGc chancier on our 
M>f«; aDdthatihiidireciioacoBcEniuu'ibe^iectaclei,' 
fani« tail lo remind the readBraCacelebraledpuaagein 



— —The lean and ilipperd Pj 



da, Bhakapeare iltodai ( ^ ,_ 

nwntilne. Caowe douhl that Ihia Pan- 
Tton Ihe Italian theatre, aflrr what we 
T Doea not thia ccnlinii the conJectDn, 
an Intercoune between the Iialiuthea. 
PUTtber, Tarieton Ibe CtfoatUan, and 

ofoMuf theae'Plaiti.' Slows recoida 




llbePanI 



oT the farmer In Ur. Finktr 
•uhjMU anaared iinuucheil 

.-, SeTl»l ofiSe "rai 

Walker, IBM. The reader wl 






oT one of mradontbaChehajl i iinirk, rltiliralii, mliaial, 
eMmpemJ wit,' And oT another thai ' ha had a wosdnu, 

aemble Ihoee who performed Id tho unwritten comodtea of 
the lialiaua. Gabriel liimy, the Analarchoa of Ihe day, 
complimenta Tarieton Tor having briHight forward a awr 
iHcui of c/rgnoCe u'litriliDn. If thia coniplinenl paid ut 

an* in the chorader of Ihe clown, as mj friend Mr Duucs 



lempling to introduce ™ uur eiaia the eitemporo comedT 
at the Italiana ; which Gabriel Harre; diaiingulriiea as < a 
newapedea.' Ai rorihete ' Plain,' which 1 ahall now 
•enlure lo call ' Stenarioe,' thejr aurpriae bj Iheir haro- 
nen, conveying no aolion of thn piece iUeif, though fuiw 

entiancei of the acion, and often ths real namea of lbs 
actm are fumliirljr miied with thoae of the dramalUpw- 

leloDi, ibal Blihough ' the drill of theae dramuic pieeca 
we muii not charge them with abiurdilji. Evea Iha 
■cenee of Shakapeare would have worn aaunprvmiBiBi an 
aspect, had their akelelona onlj been diacoirred.' Tha 

lelhgible ; eihibinng only the Ainu for icenea. 
Thua, I (hiak, we have aiimcient evidence of an inler- 

by the great town wil Tom Naab. b 



hia 'Pierce Penn 



"™oC 



plnja . 



ideed eiulta overlbem, 
luiable and full of gtU 
Ihi^iri, of pantaloon , a 



ofJw 

Italian itage;)* but of emperore, kingi, and princea.' 
Bui my eoinioijon ia fiill oonfituied, when 1 Bod that 
Slephen Goaaon wrota ' the eomedie of captain Mario f 
it baa not been printed, but ' Capiain Mario* ia one of Iba 
Italian characiera. 

Even alt later period, the influence t/ thet«Mrfjr- 
mancea reached the greateil name in Ihe Enfliab Pamaa- 
aua. Oneof (herrealaclonandauthonoflheaepiecea, 
who puMiahed eighleen of theae iiregular produetiooa, waa 
Andreini, wbiBe name muM have the bonour of being ah 

which threw the lirrl apaik of the Parsdiia Loot into the 
loul of the eiiie pool— a cireunnance which win hardj; 
be queatxawd In thoae who hgvs oiamiBiid the diflerent 
Bchamea and allegorical penotiagoa cf Ihe 6m projeeted 
drama of Paradiao Loal : nor waa Andreini, aa well aa 
many other* cf thu race of Italian dramaliaia, inferior 
ppeta. The Adomo of Andreini waa a peraooege anffi. 
ciently oriiiul and poetical to lerve as the model of the 
Ailam of Millon. The yauibr>il Endiah noet, at iiar*. 
preaenlation, earned it away in hii mind. Wit indeed ia 
a great traveller : and thui alio the ' Empiric of Maiim. 
gor might have reached ua, ftom the Belogneee 'Doltare.' 
Tholale Mr Hda, the ingenimia writer on the Arabian 
Nighia, obaerved to aie Ihit lUolun it mual be ureaDnied 
Darerread fjricitr'i plavs, vel hia 'Bournoia lenii). 
homma' and the other'. ' ^ohle Gentleman' Eear io'.ome 

drawn from the aame Italian tource of ctrnady which I 



Men of geniua have devoted aome of their houra, and 

Ihe people happier by aong and dance. The Greciani 
had aonp approprioied to the varioiii tndea, Scngaof 
Ihia nature would ihorlin Ihe manuficturor'a lodioo* laah- 
woik, and aolace the artiaan athia ■olitary occupalisn. A 
beam of gay fancy kindling hii raiod, a playful chaog* of 
meaaurea delighting hia ear, even a tnonlivtog verve lo 
hit better fnnlinga ihf n ingenioualy adapted to 






Flelcherof Saltoon aald, 'If a 



le Koem bt 

vrere pandlted U 
I Italian Man abeitt 
v'hyhlKa&.'a'iaH. 



CURIOSITIES OF 



■ik* iD lb* WUubilw ■MdDWcu* irin AoiU aiika 
•I Ito tam of • BUiaa.' Tba dwnctar if ■ p«p>a n 
liiai pnasmd u Uwit bi6»— I •«■«. 'God Kn ilw 
kafud ■lUlaBriiunw'tra.ud Ikopainll |g^ be, 
garEnflMi utioaal (in. 

■TbsoiirT sf Ampfaioa buadiu Tbebw wiih hu Ijn 

■u u > f>k«,' Bjn Dr. CUrk>. ' Al TlwlMa, in Iha 

bamwoiQua ^juBtment cf Ihoas ma^fli wliiefa rvutin b^ 

kaiuig to UiE ucicnl walla, ws aail aDaagh u enanocii 

' oa uul thia aiorf «u DO Utla i for il wia • nrj anciaH 



■iMwiih Kmfmt ih»^i«fl»i Bat,!— — , afaii 
mlar apeciea, &u rubar ofBamtin yaimm. Ikip 
leaerilwd by PwMBiMm, ■ aiia ia ih* Nup rf'EBM- 
bjAaaaO 



af anHie and mugmg. Tb« oiaun iUU aula boib id 
EiTpl tai Onac*. Il Ufbl, ibaralbce, ba laid thai tba 
irJtt tT 31W« nra bmh al tba aound (f Um sal; Bui- 

fdiffutei 



■Wm arilW sMcafry, tba Irn 
aaapiiihiMt of tb« wort.n 

Aibamiat tau pctavmd ihsOmk 

Mtoga ai Bung bf wiwa irajln, but lufortutiatal] 
IbaaoBfa ihiwaiiiraa. Tbon 



bad a aou wbicfa u oi^dnTer of Sicilr biA cnnpoaed : 
Iba knemdna, and Uw balhari, and the fnUrj-rowen, 
van Dot wiihoMl iboir chanl. We faara outvbWh a Boag 
^ tba waaTvn, which Rilaoa has pnaertod m hia ■ Ai> 
»at Stmnf and it may be foiud id the popular diaf^ 
book of ■ Tb« Lifa of Jack of Newbury i' aad tha lonn 
laaac Waliaa,aiidChariaaCo(ti»,adll 



«f ai^on. of rid I«a« 

" ~ nr hai bea 

■ mlbairac .., 

. _jilbTtba poantohii nhoel, aad 

llbown oflbo Pbaan DuiDer. 



BIr Haber hai beaoliiull; obaorTed, ii 
Lectma, thai amoog Ihe Onaki the hjn 






ID which all iheir 



f luodliy 



1 Kodlect who baa mh 

_ . hieh he obaarted ■■ Ibo 

Hiabliaila. ' Tba atrokei of the lickis wen tinied by ibo 
wodtiltiiwi of iha **— • — - -- -^--'- -" ■■■-■ 

baa, ihey aay, not muoh to 
bfily KDd uearfulaear 
tb> Bobridsaiu.' 

But if Ib«B chaati 'ham Dot noch tseaning,' they 
will Dot produce tho d«Lred affwl of louchijig the heajt, 
■a well u giTinf ligw to the arm of Iho iBbouret. The 
(ondohen oT Venice while away iheir long midnighl houn 

Heuar areiung by the Greek uilonof Ibe Archipelseoi 
the uiere labour of the Iracken, in Chioi, n accompa- 
■ied with a aonj which encourups tbtir eierliDni, and 

IflaiBBl the alreaoi, lo their place of ten. The canoe- 
man, oo the Gold Coast, in a very dangerom panage, 
' oo tba back of a hi^b>curling waTe, paddlme with all 
their mighl, lingiDfr or rather ahouling their wild lonf, fol- , 
low it up,' Hya M'Laod. who wai aliiely •rilneaa of >hu 
bappy cornbinatioo of aoug, oT labour, and of peril, whicb 
b> ai^Qowledgea was ^ a very temfic. procen.' Our BtL J 

mm be raore deeply affected by Iheir beautiful hymn to 
■■---' »— ■— ■— ■ -■ ~ Holland for it- — ' I 



Rebca of ancieU Eb|Ui rtm; 
which SeldpD coUeeled, Pepya praaaned, a^ Par^ fi^ 
liahed. Riuoa,our jreat poetical aatuuarjB Ibia aort 
oTtbinaa, aaya, ■haire\. are older Ihaa iLa nin of Ju« 
I. ■rte nofe aDcieWa..p of tba |Mpt» »-iibii I- 
banog beea pnaied n atule ibnta, tat IbH' laabb 
porcbaaera banoi no olbar Ebnrr to yn««a»ii ik^ tbal 
the walb oa which tbey pMMd l*M>. TbaM m b«e 



Cbaika. OneMutsFM- 
-Uad-i rnh blariptbera^rf 
Chariea I, and the Proieeior. 

Thate wriiera, la their old us, ODileetad Ibek aaHa 
ialo little penny booki, called ' Gariaoia,' aoaa etwLA 
have been re-pubbahed by RitioB ; and ft racaM aAaa 
hai weU deacnbed them u ' haaUe DDd ■■niaf abfa 
■traiDi, fbunded upon Iha aquabhlea ti • waba, take rf 



■Uaa Iblio chronielaB, 



■The •pinKeraandlbakakuialB iheaiBi, 

And ibe free Diaida thai waaTathair tknad wM tcM*.' 

They were the laTonrilaeof the PoetcfNatiBv, alio laka 
evety opportunity to introduce them bli> tbe Boalba ofbi 
dawn, hu fool, and hia inlineranl AnlaJyciB. WbM lb* 
late Dr Bumey, who bad probably not tbe digbtael nB- 
'theu' nature, and peihapa u little taale (atOw 
wild jiiinplicily.Teaiuied to call Qie aotua of Al- 
,' ibe muaioan caDed dan 



the Vi 



bag Toyigen, in aiomu, in baille ; a 
beaaquoiEd in muimiei, to the reaioi 
dbciplBK.' It ii recorded of the Por 
Ceyhn, al the liege of Colombo, whrn 
Tj and puga of hunf^r, thai they di: 
Btrchea, aM tnly conaolatiao, but ali 
by reheaninf tba itaniai of the Lumad 

• Dr. ClaiteiTriieU, VIV 






ever commentiior penned afaiiut a pro&n« acc^er.* 

Whileier ihe>e iDiigi were, il it eiideu they tnird 
a (ource of rrcreilian lo the ■olilaiy taBk..warfccT. Ba 
I ai the more maaculbo tndea bad Iheir own aoiva, wbiae 
I liiltj only appear lo hare reached ua, lOcb aa ' Tba C»h 
I mtn'a Whulle,' ' Walkb'a Ala,' ' Cbcfpiof KDi?a,'llt, 
Ihcy were probably approprialed to tbe feapectiTe Iradia 
they indicate. The tune of the ' Caraan'a Whialli> waa 
I compoied by Bud, BDdIhe hrourile tine of ' AneeD £>■■ 
zalKlh,' may be lound id die colleclioa called •Owea 
Eliiabetb'a Virginal Book.' One who baa lalalf beaid it 
played tayi, that 'it hai Dure air iban the oUurenaalit 

a French quadrille.' 

The feehog our preaenl reiearchas would ncile weadl 
naturally be moat ilronfl. feh in email comniMitiaa, wbo* 
the inleml of Ihe |ovemnra it to conmbute to Ibe aiJhtf. 
ual happinesB of the laborious c 

fiiHy compoicd on national tubjf 



■uof by Ihe yontb of Bfc 



i that they hare IJ^' 
lion of«iJer«»l I '^' 



Florence under the Medici, weG 
id to delight them with ) 






, • Dr. BumeynitwqiientlT nheerTHf. that • iMt ngnna 

Imle farther, and concur with ma in thinking ihatnfaditl 
•IrrU f.r the Dj™, like (heir preJacMoe AiB0l|8«rai« 
'(»?. "''',"Vlir?l«,hHow«odbfcB,ni«. 



picknoek™ a 
I rtuf Shnkep. 
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liaPMiiiirftiw|wpd»ffti»ey.TI»ir'""™*«««l "■'">■ 
■■dar tiM tiile of ' 04BIi Cwnueiale«]ii,' ud then ii a 
Hodxaedilioii.ulTiO, in tiroiriilunaquana. Mr Ri» 

OM,* and Mr Ci)uiii|ueD£.t bais [ithi i pltuiof m 

of ihOH nagi. It ■ Hid tlu^ ng W Ihisdi)' a pc 



:aluo Rwinf ' 

^ _. _ ra wonkl BAlunH J 

bt fciMid ■n«i|B pwplswboH elinatBudKhoaelabom 
•litafaiililrsaicnnl UkriljiandllMTtDerardiof Fiuc* 
hwn pwdnewTaelMi nf MU^i «l'M««i»8 (lietj ud 



dTl^ 






oTlliB hill; ihm •topping, ihn tcrtBga 
1 circle, Ttn diicf of ihii bud Iuii« up 
■vhote burdan ii choniisd : Ihea tbej a^ 
BFK in Iba linarud, ihe^ work wiihoui 
ir tuk*, wbik naw cau|Jcti uOcn mound 
■*;MiiMiiiiaHiaieraui«l Miih 
, la lb* «iaiin| 

N Wg* YfrM lUStTi 

bf Iha name of wuys .„_. 

'a day ol 



Tha flXliiKiioft of thd*fl aDagf «l 
Afl fualj of iha domeilLC arcle, mnjan ouruen * 
•Iwayi nnif in cborui, ia lunenled bj tha Frinch an(i< 

lb« daiaerl of 1 fcail bj a JBjoua •ong of ihia naiun 





Fr«e)i poatrr 

nimn. Tl 

•nd a Inifih of Ina hat* boaa in 

Prcachnen^ Dow fbrntten, arc burM ! 

riM. Tboie are ±e old Fi 



g»»<Ti 

'^- mootha (f atl 
' duat oflibra- 



AfTsaUc at tiTan 



boan 



Tb>«* VmltaLiM wars originallv mfentad br ■ Mlar 
«r F« d> Fn, or tha Tallar bj tha Hvar Fn, aKi •»» 
tM theiDM]*a* ai Uwy apnad tbeir 
lia riif r. Thar itsre Hon ema. 
Of adranwra of the dai. At Aral 

called tha HHiiia of K« 

IB VawlntffM. Bsilaaa 



•oaad OB ■»• tDctdnit or adrai 
iime px f^J^ efliiiiooi nori 
dt Vn till ib«j beeans I 
ha* mU deacrilwd than : 



Hdeptida; 
daoalajoia. 



La UmfK FrancoiK en M . 

Cat eafaiil da pfaiair revt naiira daoa la Joia. 
Itk vdlknom bow the aUanptanded,of Jaoiri I and 
bi* lafiMiraaia hid, br tha publil^alion af tbcir ' Book of 
apiala,' ID aroaerTa die aalion*! eharaclar fnnn the gloom 
•rfiuBlicdParitaiBini; anoaii iie unlupp'r aSecU, ihara 
waa howawr OM tot a little Itidicraui. Thr Purilaaa, 
^■odad bj Iha gaiUeel facnii of miilb, anl eierr dkj 

■iiiiiMLl of tbo poople, that ihej cant 






I baa nriMad 

_i,Ilo.Su,Ai 

( La Oraod, eoL m, n. a 
No. 6. 



th^n 



r dtlifhifiil ai 



crflba PaiiiaaorbiBdaj, < a^paf [iiabiia to Iiiiimim 
Ab PBriian ar* lbs aana a all Duoa, tha HolbodUa b 
oar own rapMUd Iba tMlat;, and (N tbair brwH M pn- 
ukr iDDaa and jin, uliicb ooa of ibam aa:U arora ' loo nod 
lathe dent.' Thoy han auaf hjini to Iba air of 'Tb* 
bMb of ineet raaei,'&G. And aa then hara b«*a Pvv 



place bolb in IlalT and Franco. lattah, 

. . CamjTal aonga ware lunied into pkna brtaiia; tba 
hymn Jm fiamm aurre, ia tiraf to Ihe nuaic of Vata 
htOat gmliU — Crucf/UtB a f^w enu lo Ibal of [Aia dan- 
lu d* ansr ,flna, one iJ Iha n»al iDdecenI piocan ■ Iha 
ConxHii a bnlla ; and ihe hymn, baginomg 

•Ecco^Maana 

E la Madre Maria, 
wta Buug lo the ga^ tune of Loramo do Medici, 

* Ban rciiga Maggio, 

BI QoaTJon, ■elTiggio.' 
AthenouB noiicea what wa call ilaog or Baati aoaun. 
Ha lelli ua, that Ifaarawara poeli who conipoaledaiB^^ 
thediaieeloTtliemob; and who agqeceded in Ihii kind of 
poelTT, adapted lo thoir •inoui characlera, Tho Freucb 
call audi eonga CAoiuoiii a la P'od^ and htTO froqoanllT 
conmed iham with a ludicnui eSect, whsn tho atjia if 
ihoPoimardu it applied 1othegTatpalmaLtfmofatata,aiid 
conreiTB the popular fHlinga in ibe language oTihe pwHH 
lace, Thia aurl of aalincal aong ia ha|^Jj dafiaad ta a 
plajful didactic poam or ' - "--■—•' 



Alhao 



' The Cro- 



•1, or biuley, or wheat for liki C 
penny, or a'an whal jrou will, — 
or Bian, a grain oThia aaJt mayai 
Crow ■wallow) all, and la not otor 
iDianwho can Bowgifehia grain, an 
other daj giie rrom a pioDliful atore. 
If lad lolhe door, Plulua noda lo ovr 






And a bov to be dan 
And a gul Hka here. 
Who maj one dij pretaot ner witn mat aucb anolbar. 

Thui wa carrji our Crow-aoog to door after door, 
Altrmataly cbaniing, weianbia along, 
And we iraal all who give, or giia dd(, witfa a aoaif.' 
Swalknr-unging, oi CbalidDuiiing, ai ihe Greeb torn 
a, waaanolher mtlhod of «illBCIiB( sleonoajnary gi^ 
•hicfa took place in tho month Boodromion, or AufaM. 
' Tha Swallow, Ihe Swallow ia hare, 
^iih hia back k black, and hii bellj ao whita, 

Ha bringa on the pride of Ibe rear, 
With the gaj moDiht of lore, and the dan rfitrli|b> 
Coma brsm out vour good humming aiuff ; 
Of the niea lit-lula lal Ihe Swallow pailake ; 
And a alice of iha right Boedmmion cake. 
So gira. and gira quickly, — 

Or we'll itnl joung mailaDi away 1 
But eee 1 we're a morrr boy'a partj, 
And the Swallow, Ihe Swallow, ia here!* 



eleci a Boji-Biahop in ilmoai eiarj pariah ; ihe M 

U EaUM aiill preTaila : and there ia a doaer eoa . 

perhapi betwern the ruitom whirh prnjucnllbe 'SoDf of 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



^^«rf^ 



_.^ , hkIi (ra Ibr nouiiu ofttw 

HaiboUc RsUgka, in which th« psopis wen kHia 
^ou^ea in thwr *M ua1« for auck«fy ud mumiiHrT. I 
WBMl uld in coaaaiiaB wilh our mun iDquuyj liut <Hir own 

n tha ELJEUHltwi period, »ad uuin tfe ruofiiUj chuic- 
tariiMie oT their hatnu lad limit rEoiing*. 



lai, which m leu detarring ou 
flrd Ubo tlnu m» ha"! Uuuplwiled irlo ihe caiacr 
fudan of Ihe !TaRh die ridi Truiu, Ihe b«u<iful Hawcn. 

NuJ^^S^UiepUold Oermrdwdl eiptenuit, ' 1«- 
bmirrd with IhF soil id nulie il Gi Tor the plinu, end with 
Hh pluti Id mike them dclizhl in Ihs nil. 

There ii no »n of tfae cheracten oT PeiiHC end 1!tc- 

■Dore delijihirul to me, Ihui Iheir enlhuuuan (or the gti- 
deo, Iheflrclianl.uidlheforeil. 

PeireK, whole litenrT ocrupatiou admitted of no jn- 
teiTUption, Uld whoec BtuTersal correipondence thiouphuitt 
(he htbitible globe wu more then lufficienl 1o ilnorb bii 
■tudioio lifn, yetwuhethe Am nun, uOawndui re- 

Chiu whole le»ea, alnkye green, besi ■ cliy-colMired 
llowor, and B Jelieate perfume; the American, wilh a 
criniKiii-cnIoured, and the Penian, with > nnlei-coloured 

train n»ef ' the banqueting- house in bii rtrdtn ; and ol 
fruiti, the orange treei with « red and puli-coloured 
lower ; Ihe medlar ; the roujh chorry without stone ; the 
rare and lumrious Tinea of Smyrna and Uwnucui ; and 
tha<i(-ueeeal1edAdtin'i.who« fruit by itainewaiiuu- 
poaed (n be that with whii^h Ihe ipiei relumed rromlbe 



of thai 



mijhtihow 
.ipfanter., I 



cliehtful 



we ire told of Psirese'i deep reirel when he found Ihil 
Ihe Indian coeo. nut would only bud. and IheD periih in 
•iiecoMair of Frame, while the ka.ei of the Eigrplmi 
papyiui refused to yield him their vegetable paper. Bui 
H wai hie garden which propacated uie eioiic fruiu and 

and iheie occasioned i wort on the minunng nf flowers 
by Ferrariun.a botanical Jeiuii, who there deecribed iheee 
nareidei to Europe, 

Had ETelyn only composed the great worii of his * SylTa 
or a diK:our>e of p'oreil Troee,' ftc, hie nime would ha.e 
•idled tbe gTalKude of poateritr. The TOice of Ihe pa- 



have been propa^fed and plantr 
dominioiR, at the mitigation and 
thia worh, because your majestv I 
it pubbcJy for ray encouragemei 



rli™!} 



Eorope, the ' ayin' of Evelyn wilt citdiin 
niBphut oaks. It was a retiriNJ philoaophf 
Ite fefuoB of the nation, and whc 

««r Borereignly of ihe teas. The ,. _ _, 

Britain has been conatructsd with tbe oaks which the geniui 

tf Evelyn planUd ! 
Aaioaled by a leal truly palrioIM. de Serres <n France 

"— -impwed ■ wMlt on the art of raiMii ailk-wormi, 
uniripal body ofParis. lo I'icila 
e inuibeTTyJreaa. The work a< 
nnlioD, and nuy planivd buI- I 



and dedieatsd it lu il: 










notbmg but their irauble iiir their paint. Thaj ton ^ths 
mulberry-OHa they had planlad, and, i* qaM ef DaSw- 

uio BortheiB di ' "" 



V; who dearedlha autborlndraw in • bbbov <■ din 

ibject, from wludi Ibe king wu mdoead lo pkM a^ 

crry-treea in all ihe roral gineni ; and kaving ^^aUd 

le egga of silk-wDnna Bob Spain, thia palriiMie ■iraaiit 

hia orangeriaai wlw^ wen but bia prlnla p*lifi« 



of hia felfow-ciliieiifl ; Set I hare joat Te cei red u sanriilf 
the pR of aliterxry fnend (rnm Paiia which bear* hia pan 
trail, with Ihe reverie, ' Snaitl ^ .AgrieMurt da Dimmt. 
mtnl dc la Sam.' It wai struck in IS07. Tbe iBna 

There was a period when the spiril of plantaliaai srM 
prevaleni io ihifl kin^otu ; it probuly orifiaaled Iniia Iba 

whose rerirsd Tnodestv hu perhafia obacured hia claiHa 
on oiiT regard, tho inn'niato friend of the grwat apirita of 
that agD, by birth a Pole, but nhoiB ■Dothn- hwl probably 
been an Knglieh woman, Sanniel Hanlib,1o whmMiKgn 

ncullure. The public (^ he effected aUndedtba Bobea 

ahcr the resioration of Charlct II waa aif Bred u laaaa, 
and Hartlibdied inulterne^ect and poverty. One of hit 
tracts IS, * A design for plenty by an lUMTeraaL planting el 



OTamonn, and appointing odicefa,i 
or wood-wariis, to see iho plantati 
. The writer of this project ob*ii 



Li 11 u a son Ol proririon? »u uaium lu me laate, that 
I poor mall and evPFi the child wiil prefer it before hetlcr 
d, ' aa IheBiorv goeih,' which he has preaerved iA Ibras 

■Tht poor nun's child In vftodwMiodhie, 
With fleih of uien, ihTEp, and failed iwioe, 
(Far bcUFi rheei than he at hams could IM,> 



■, with bread and milk, and walniA by/ 
m of theae tranaplantera toapirwd tbtr 
Itched the tender infant ' * 



planting. III Ihe leaf ind the flowera and tbe fiuil iiiinndid 
under their hand; iifli ii iiiili I il ilii J liuMi iiiiin aiiiifijaalad 



is BDiined by Evelyn, who lor forty yean hid io vain niid 
by a graft to bequeath his name to a new fhlit ; but pci^ 
nsling on wron^ principlea, this votary of PeaoiHi baa 
died withnul a name. We sympalhiw wilh Sir WBUara 
Temple when he eiultingly acquainis us with the aiia of 
his orangc-freea, and with the flavour t£ hia peacfarn and 
grapea, cnnfemed by Frenchmen to have equlled Ibaaa 
of Fontainbleau and GaKonv, while the Iialiana »gr««d 
Ihat his while Rga were as good ai any of thUaon in Ilali: 
and of his 'having had Uie honour' lo nalurain in ihii 
couniry four kinds of grapes, with his liberal dislribotiaii of 
cutlingi from them, because 'he ever thought all tbil^ 
of ihii kind the commoner they ire the betlet.' 

The greater number of our eiolic flowera ami &m<a 
were carefully transported into Ihw uaDlry In many it 

onially presvrved. The learned Linacre Gnl bnuglll, CA 
return friimllalv, Ihe damiak-rtne; iiiilThimssI iiiH 
"ni, emidwd ODT frail- 
Ill tb« rnfavTEb- 
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ubMh, Bdnnl GriDili], iHermrdi Krchbidiop of Cub 
Mturr, reuinuBi bom niile, inniponcd hsre the innli. 
OBal piul oT ifag UsHinik: Itin finl orangn ippwir to 
ban ossB brcHgbl inlo KnElaod br one ^ ihg Cu-cw 
tuul]> ; br * cantuiy alW, >bey •liii flouriibsd ai Uhi fa- 
■ilj MM U Baddingmn, in Burnj. Tbe chnFiy orchaidi 
■f KiDI WVTB fin! planred abnil SilliDf;t>oumD, by a gar- 
doHr of Uviirj Vlll ; and the curraiit-buih wa< tran^ 
planted when our cwomierca with tbe iiUnd of Zanu arai 
fint npraed in the aariB reign. The elder TTtdncuI ia 
1810, entered hunieiroD boan] of a priFaEeer, armed meuniri 
MonccQ, Bolelir with a view of finding an opportunilj of 
ftealing BoricDIa into Britain : and it appoara that ha auc- 
oeadeiTmliadeagn. To Sir Waller Rawleigh wo han 
not bean utebted aoMjr for the luiury of the lobacco-planl, 
but Ex that iDGnhelj uaefii! root, which forma ■ pan of our 
DeaJf and alien the entira meml of the poor main— 
n) 1o hare been caJird a Jfmp- < 



the KHaloe, which deiemd 
Uigk. 8i 

Sir kichaid^nloD Snt broufht ijiWer gnu into 

EniJud rrom FUnden, io 1B4£; and the ligi pranted b; 



WilUan Temple hai ele(ant]r noticed the &a. ' Tbn 

nl caplaina, and e*en aBaidar nwn, who Srat hraatht 
I OTET, took pnde in giiing theiB their irwn name*, b; 
which thef ran ■ great while in Rome, ai in moorj oT 
■ome great lemce or pieamire ther had done their eeiiD' 
try : ao that not oalf lawi and batliea, but acToral aorta of 
applea aod peara were called Manlian and CLaudian^ Poob 
prjan and Til«rian, and b^ meral other nieb noU* 
iiainea.' Plinf hu paid hii tribute of appiauee to Locul- 
ioB, for bringing cherry and nut Ireea bom Pontua inia 
lEalf , And we hare aevenl modem inatancea, when tha 
name of the tnuiiplanler, or rearer, haa been preeerred 

^ whom the Engliah gardcua are indebted Tor many mw 
and curioui ipecia which he acquired bj meana of an 
eitenaiTO corrojpondence in Amcnca.'waahighlj gratified 
when Linnsui baptzBcd a plant wrth h'~ ~~' '"' 



Sir AnthonT Athley hm planted cabbagea in this 
-, and ■ cabbage at hia feet appeara on lii» monu. 
Sir Kichaid Wi '— ■—-■■■ -'- ■■— 



CardilHl Pole at LamUth, 

Henrf Vlll, are aaid to be atill remaioing there : nor ia 

in EngUnd, ai' Dartford, in 1&9D, ii laid to hare brought 

planlsd hrre, and wl.jch are itill growing. The Lombardy 
poplar waa inlrodiicfd into England bj ibo Earl of Kocb- 
ford in 1768. Tlie Hr« mulbcrrr Ireei in thii counlrv are 
■HwaUnding at Smn-houiiD.* 'Bj an Harlelan ni.'il ia 
manlioned that the firat leneral plantiD(( rt muiberiiei. 
and making of idk in England was by William Slalleage, 



^eda I bare annually pr 
' been ao good aa to paj ii, br giring 
'" ', botanically apeaking^ iiial ia, a 



ihle clain : ' Something, I 

- -■ ' - abroad, and yoQ hare 



in 1606. IL ia pmbable ihal 
planted thia nmeliy &om hia a' 






in the ■ 



smpl. Her. 



nulberrii 



—J . — —J ,. --. - ;getable kingdom in- 
dicate ihaii locality : from ihs majnlic cedar of Lebinon, 
lu the email Co»JeIluce, which came from the iale of Coe; 
the eberriee from Caraauntia. a city of Pontua; ihe peach, 

•iai the piatauhio, nrjwOocia, ia the Syrian word for Ihat 
but. Tne chealnut, ot ehalaignt, in French, and catiagna 
CaatBna,a town oTMigDcui " 



cmbog clii 






I the pmpagatien of et . 
le war with Milhridatea, 



nilT, botantcally apeaking; that ia, a name aa Iraig ai men 

of these pairioLic enihuiiaali! 

Some finea at the cloee of PencheDi'a Emblema rire an 
idea of an Engliah fniit garden in Ifil!. He mentiooa 
thai cticrriea were not long known, and grrea an orighi to 



ol 'twice, pajHJng hy the pale.* 



:in whoae hiatory will aerre aeacanta* 
e of the arte of the nuney-tiadai 
a gteaJ prattical ~' 



coBIrated hia Tigoroua fi 
re nlue of Money. "- 



through tba 



illed ' Tho great Audlcy,'§ an epithet ao cAen abuaed, 

— -■- of 0T«al capacity, ctmcealedby tbo nature 

.__,.. 1 -leymayb. 

which a b 



the wealth' of Audlej 
the doudy medium throoth w 
10, of which, had it been thrown 




pi e aa yi glliat it waaratiidly propagated, and tix and Iwenly 
j**n lAerwtrda, ai Piiny teitiliea, the cherry tree paued 
oter inia Britain. t Thui a rictonr atKaiaed by a Rdiimd 

thai Britain could hale no concern, wu Ihe red nci-uinn 



1 period, I 
Vlll, wl 



and waa oiily r 



deoer of Heary V 
wiltKMt a weni fc 
MhaiiliDiridalictm! 

A calcuiatini pditical economiat will litde aymp 
«nth tb« peaceliil Iriumpha of thoee actire and get 
■piiil*, win have tfani propagaicd the Irueal wealtli 

or aa act of parliament to put a conienient eiop to 
laliflB by Ibrudding the banoa of eome unhappy c 



PiaiiCDla, Tol. I, p. 



genial v 



Ibcir 



wadd loan without regret ... . 
hsn Md out lo the gmleliil re 
TW Kooiana, who with all thi 
triatt, •uanaiaed Tery different notiiina of 



f; 



iT iheae mhwtu- 



of an agriculLural c 

Take UI4I1T from ■ the ilranger.^ 
from Ihe lathen. who underalood 
thai ef ' original lin,^ and ■ the ii 
while Ihe scMariicB amuied them 
collegiate fancy which they had ) 

told tiy'lTorand. In hia Vie prli* 



t Peacham ha» here giren a nMe. ' The fliben, lo named 
nt Phlhbm, a king of France, who caused by annindry khiOa 
ID be bmuaht loith t aa did • nrdenit of Otranu In lialle by 
clouc.^llinowera. and camaiiDiij of auch celoura aa we now 

i Tlie queen ■ apple waa prohAbly thutdiellnpiulBhed In com- 
pLJmeiil to Eliitabelh. In Moltei^ ^ Healths Imprnrnnent,' ] 
nnd an BCTOuntorippleiwhMhareHidiQhevcbHn ■giiftad 

Hiicrn apptn, called hy'Huelllua, Rutwltlana. and Claudlana 

deecripunn la yet tn be Ibimd. 

il llndihia Andlcy neilrei] In the curiooa oMuan of iba 
(lealbnok^^lectorliichBnlSinlih. ' IMl, No>. IE, died Mr. 
Hugh *iidler, mmetlma of the counof wanta, Inllnllely tJeb.' 
FeA'aDeeia. Cur. n.p. Ml. And lome memolra bi a my 
tale quano atch rniitled ' The way tq he rlcb, accordbii la 
the pnetice ofiha gTBai Audley, who began with two hnncnd 
pounda In the yaai leit, and ilwd rronh low kn ' ' ' 
, aand' |«t. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



tkftX inlerwt for mausj had bc«a fbrbiddMi bjr aature, be- 
OMseooiniDiisetf wBibanvBtadinprapagatiiur, unliko 
eon, cfwbkh emj gnin will produce many. Bat Aud- 
laj eonkUred no doobc that mooe j was not iacapabl e of 
■nloplyiiif itself prorided it was m hands who new to 
■ake It grow awl * breed,' as Shylock affirmed. The 
lawyers ueo however did not agree with the dirines, nor 
the eoUege-philoeophers ; tbejr were itrainiM at a more 
liberal interpretatioa of this odious term * Usury.' Lord 
BaeoQ declared, ihat the suppressioa of Usuiy is only fit 
far an Utopian sovemment ; and Audley must have agreed 
irith the leaned Cowell, who in his * uuerpreter' derires 
the term ab vm et art, quasi uau oro, which in our rer- 
■icular style was corrupted into Untry, Whatever the 
mm. might be in the eyes of >ome, it had become at least a 
ewtrswriiaf «», as Sir Symoods D'Ewes calb it, in his 
manuscript Diary, who however was afraid to commit it.* 
Audley, no douM, considered that inUrt»t was nothing 
more UMn reni for sMiMSf ; as renl was no better than t/iniry 
for iond. The legal interest was then < ten in the hundred ;* 
bal the thirty, the fifty, and the hundred for the hundred, 
the giipe of Usury, and the ihameless contrivances of the 
mooey<-biuler8j tl^se he would attribute to the foUies of 
othen*, or to his own genius. 

This sage on the wealth of nations, with his pithy wis- 
do«n, and quaint sagacity, began with two hundred pounds, 
and Bved to view hu mortgages, his statutes, and his judg- 
Bwnts so numerous^ that it was observed, his papers would 
have made a good map of England. A contemporary 
dramatist, who copied from life, has q>ened the chamber 
ofsoch an Usurer,— •perhaps of our Audley. 

* Here lay 

A manor bound fast In a skin or parchment. 

The wax continuins hard, the acres melting ; 

Here a sure deed of rift (or a market-town, 

If not retleem'd this day. which is not in 

The unthrift^s power ; there being scarce one shire 

In Wales or England, where my monies are not 

Lent out at usury, the cerutn hook 

To draw in more.' — Mauinger^a City Madam. 

This genius of thirty per-cent first had proved the decid- 
ed vigour of his mindf, oy his enthusiastic devotion to his 
law studies ; deprived ot the leisure for study through his 
busy day, he stole the hours from his late nights and his 
eai^ mornings ; and without the means to procure a law- 
Kbrarv, he invented a method to possess one without the 
cost;'as fast as he learned, he taught, and by publishing 
some useful tracts on temporary occasions, he was enabled 
to purchase a library. He appears never to have read a 
book without its furnishing h'un some new practical desien, 
and he probably studied too much for his own particular 
advaniaee. Such devoted studies was the way to become 
a lord chancellor ; but the science of the law vtas here 
subordinate to that uf a money-trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the Clerk in the Counter, fi^ 
qoent opportunities occurred which Audley knew how to 
improve. He became a money-tradrr as he had become 
a law-writer, and the fears and follies cf mankind were to 
Ibmish him with a trading capital. The fertility of his 

fenius appeared in expedients and in quick contrivances, 
[e was sure to be the friend of all men falling out. He 
look a deep concern in the affairs of his master's clients, 
aad often much more than they were aware of. No man 
■o ready at procuring bail or compounding debts. This 
was a considerable traffic then, as now. They hired 
themselves out ii»r bail, swore what was required, aifid con- 
trived to give false addresses. It seems they dressed 
themselves out for the occasion : a great seal-ring flamed 
OB the finger, which, however was pure copper gilt, and 
tfi«7 often assumed the name of some person of good cred- 
iLf Savings, and small presents for gratuitous opinions, 

e D>Ewes*s &ther lost a manor, which was recovered by the 
widow of the person who hail sold it to him. Old D'Ewesconsi- 
dsfed this loss as a punishment for the usurious loan of money ; 
the (bet is, that he had purchased that manor with the inierests 
accumulating from the money lent on iL His son intreaied 
him to give over * the practice of that controversial sin.* This 
•nression shows that even in that ai^ there were rational po- 
Blleal economists. Mr. Bentham, in his liule treatise on Usu- 
ry has taken the just views, cleared from the Indistinct and 
psraal ones so lonfurevaleni. Collier has an atlmirable Es- 
s^ on Usury, vol. uL It is a curious notion of Lord Baron's 
that he would have Interest at a tower rate in the country than 
in trading towns, because the mercham is beM able to afford 

^hifhest. 

t See a curious blsck-letter pamphlet, * The Disooverie of 
cft^froifftcsofihePosLByE. 8. 1W7.* The characters 
dm^Mted bjr the hifcfels ofiheir names. 



often afterwards dmcovarad to ba vary i 
ahled him to purchase amraitiea of auy ludhoUan, wtt 
thsir treble amount secured on their sMaloB. Theiapravi* 
dent owners, or the careless heirs, ware soaB aalugM 
in theosorersneU; and, after the raeaipC of a law ymga, 
the annuity, by some latent quibble, or soase irrefulaiity iai 
the payments, usually ended in Audley'a obtaining lbs 
treble forfeiture. He couM at all times out-knave a knava. 
One of these incidents has been prese rv ed. A draper, af 
no honest reputation, being arrested by a Berehant iir a 
debt of iOOf, Audley bought the debt at dtt, for which iha 
draper immediately ofiered him 501. But Audley woald 
not consent, unless the draper indulged a s tt dda a whmi af 
hia own : this was a formal contract, that the draper sboaU 
pay within twenty years, upon twenty eertam days, a povf' 
doubled. A knave, in haste to sign, is no calculato r ; and. 
as the contemporary dramatist describes one of the arts 
of those citizens, one part of whose bus ine as was 

* To swear and break : they all grow rich by braakin9^ 

the draper eagerly compounded. He afterwards ' graw 
rich.* Audley, silently watching his victim, Within two 
years, claims his doubled peiuues, every month daring 
twenty months. The pennies had nowgrown op to pocmds. 
The knave perceived the trick, and prefmed payii^l the for- 
feiture of his bond for 50W, rather than to receive tte visita- 
tion of all the little generation of compound interest in the 
last descendant of SOO(M, which woula have closed with the 
draper's shop. The inventive genius of Audley nhght 
have Ulustraied that popular tract of his own times, Peach- 
am's * Worth of a Penny ;' a gentleman who, having 
scarcely one left, consoled himsetfby detailing the nuin et un s 
comforts of life it might procure in the days of Charles U. 

Such petty enterprizes at length assumed a deeper cast 
of interest. ' He formed temporarypartnerships with ths 
stewards of country gentlemen. They underiet eatatca 
which they had to manage ; and, anticipatmg the owner^ 
necessities, the estates iu due time became cheap purchases 
for Audley and the stewards. He usually con tii vod to 
make the wood pay for the land, which he called * making 
the feathers pay for the goose.' He had, however, such a 
tenderness of conscience for his victim, that, having phxfc- 
ed the live feathers before he sent the unfledged goooe on 
the common, he would bestow a gratuitous lectnre in 
his own science— teaching the art of making them grow 
again, by showing how to raise the remaining reals. 
Audley thus made me tenant fomish at once the means to 
satisfy his own rapacity, and his empfoyer's necessities. 
His avarice wan not working by a Mind, but on an enli|rirtF 
ened principle ; for be was only enabbng the landlora to 
obtain what the tenant, with due industry, couki afford to 
give. Adam Smith might have delivered himself in the 
bnguage of oki Audley, so just was his standard of the 
value of rents. * Under an easy landlord,' said Aodky, 
* a tenant seldom thrives ; contenting himself to make tas 
just measure of his rents, and not labouring for any sop- 
plusage of estate. Under a hard one, the tenant rfvrngas 
himself upon the land, and runs away with the rent. I 
would raise my rents to the present price of all foninio dii» 
ties ; for if we should let our lands, as other men have done 
before us, now other wares daily co on in price, wo dwold 
foil backward in our estates.' These aaoonw of poBtical 
economy were discoveries in his day. 

Audley knew mankind practically, and strack into fhtk 
humours with the versatility of genius : oraculariy deop 
with the grave, he only slung the lighter mind. When a 
lord borrowing money complained to Audley of his csae> 
tions, his lordi^ip exclaimed, * What, do you not intend to 
use a conscience ?* * Yes, I intend hereafter to use it. 
We tnonied people must balance accounts ; if you do not 

Ely me, you cheat mo ; but, if you do, then I cheat your 
rdship.' Audley's monied conscience balanced the* risk 
of h^ lordship's honour, acainst the probability of his 
rapacious profits. When ne resided in the Temple 
those * pullets without feathers,' as an old writer 
the brood, the good man would pule out paternal 
on improvident youth, grieving that they, under prct enes 
€^ * learning the law, only learnt to be lawless;* and never 
knew by their own studies the process of an execution, t9 
it was served on themselves.' Nor could be fail in his 
prophecv ; for at the moment that the stoic waa on d ml ng 
their ri<Iicule, his agents were supplying them with the 
certain means of verifying it ; for, as it is quaintly said, hs 
had his dseoyinjf as well as his decaying gentlcnen. 

The arts practised by the money-tradora of tfnt time 
have been detailed by one of the town-aatihsta af tlw age. 



L1T£RATUR£. 



DMkHjia hk < Enilkli TillauH,' hu laid Uw wUkj 

wkuk aaj b* dimnrwl in t aodmm cat. Ths anifiea Sgq 
of corariiif lbs luurj bj & prslendeil purehUB vid flaJe of 



wa, Tnur duappat. Than be nowi btna, aid Mm 
ID bi> own >wi w uick blood fins him ibM to lA 
rgnnli, mmtulmm, wid bulitb, >n MU fanh, tHia 
oonciiil lbs unirj' b^ > prsleodgil pqtehua *iiil ula of ! lis Kgnlinf mt men conwt, ud wilk luriUl plmMial 
lUJD wwM, ami DOW pnetiMd, uw tfaan (i iti baigbt. i araij walk. Tba bird la aand upon bj Iheae hawka, kirn 
Ib * Mttaan lor Haaiiua' wa Sai, aiMta hnhad inio, hia wion bmkao, ha IuhU diaida snt 
itiangaf. Ha ptjiSOOI, ' 



bcownpaAaraAddlitglctaTiiihiaaeonaAdHvaiiEaaiipDimdai priaon ; orhaaula ajijboiidtlika 

of which bamufallTaiiiarlureulj oHiiaj.' | any rbing. yialdi uij Uufjg. A 

Tha aagar ■ full,' tur hti inunsdiata wanU, ukaa il as ' bow far be wtdea ; iha (nater 



mort(i|ca aaj lordahip, doM 



"jnx 



H aagar ' full,' l_ — , 

wmnaiiae priea aav fooda on craditj whicb ba imiuadidUjly aptvr ha la lo Cue up 

raaalla for laai Ihu half Ihs coal; aad whan dmatcb > *" ftnOUd aod undi 

ftwia, tha Tandar and Ibe purehaaM biTa beta d>B aamo | ajatam tuini oo iba iLi _ ... , 

pania, Md Iha ■ brown paper aad old {iii|ar' manJjr no- ba banila ars attlkiog boran ; ihe wbola waa to ba|n ud 

auBal. lo and niib iba iiojle ludiitiluaJ, Uia graat oooaj « Ih* 

Tha wtuJo diapUyi a *' ' o— u _._ .i. »....__. j.. .. 
ibt agmla wnn gndita 
OcnUcmsD br taking up oT Caramoiliiiaa, i 
cbaplar in'Eogbib Villaoiu,' Tha i wan- 

tbapoichara. Modal, who wrow ou diol in Ihe teign of ward Iho 'eicl 






sljr CdDjieclad wilh 

'"la ' Ordinaiiaa' of thoaa dtn 
iba nan of iha Uwa, ud Ua 

who hardad togaihar. Or<tiMfia* 
•a,' lbs edwing pUoaa fcr all 
B( migbl haar or itaa liM n*w 



Iha preaoal 
, Tba ' Ordinaiiaa' ot thoaa 

' lotuijnag placaa of ' 
gailar-' -'■ ■ 



DUinlaiiailce.' I cuinot oLberwist accounl fat Iha appal- i ^*7 asd poani, and tha laai fnah widow, 

latiiaa liren la iharpera, and iha tttaa of cbaataty bsing '<" ">"•* knight to niaks bar a ladr ; Ibc» novna wen 

in thai dar ihsaa cant lenna lra>a!)ad Tar oul o! Ihair own reign iT Jamei I la cbaraclsriaBd bv all Lha wutODDeti d 

oirelo 1 For Kobeo Graena maniion. a trial ui which the ' prodigaliij imaat onodaaa, and all iba praunMUunt aad 

alUiabarWaa a Wr " ^" ^-■' -^ ------' - -"f* n*«r* jlf tm^flU »«■» Rm m mnr* Btrtbina &>tiH* 




great ; ha u 
Tbe warren 

-'The turn- 



preaaat daj. Thi 

to be cheated. The wairan fbnni a coo 

afladtaleam bow nane)' caa be raiaad. 
aAara (uiUtr,-* and Iha naluia of a 
Uar waa 'to hunt dij-lbol,' in Ilui manner 
falar t let tooae, and nma anuffing up and doi 
of maroera, goldamithn, drapen, haberdaanen, to meei 
with a /irnf, that ia a citiien who ia ready to leU a com- 
nedity/ Tbo tumbler in bii firalcouraa uiuallv raturaod 
ia dacpair, pfatanding to haTeout-wearisdbimjejrby hunt- 
ng, aad awoars that the dijremti are an coapsd (ibatia, 
haTB their lipa atilebed up doae) that he can'I get then to 
OM Is ao great a aum aa 500), which the warren want. 
' Thia herb being chewed down hj the rabbit aucben, 
alnoatkilla their Iiaana. Il imtatea thrir appedle, and 
IIht heenl]; bkl ihe luinbtar, if be can't lailen on plala or 
doWi or ailka, to lay hold of bnvm paptr, Brnlhoiomta 
bMn, late itrvigt, or ki wila. It bath bean lenly ra- 
portsd,' Ban Decker, ' ihat oaa gantlimaii of groat hopaa 
tank mi lOU u hobbj horse*, and eold than lor Wi and 
IMiBjointa rfmnlloa, andqnartaiaaflainb, raadir roasted 

■ *■ ■ iferthreapotuds* "■■-' '■■'- 

■<■.— Tbo tomhli 



IMiBjninta rfmnlloa, and qoai . ., , .-. 

■ad sold than fiir thre* potinds.' Sueli coooMidliiea wi 
— "-■■ — . — The tamhlar, OB hiaaaeond hunt, Irou 

igain : at laat bghia on a firret that will 
B are gi*en in to a acrifenar, who ioqiiirei 
D good man. and finda four out of Iha Gjt 
. but the fiiUi ia an oak Ihat can bear Ibe 



■nwnd-ahakrn. 
bewing. Bondi 

hanng obtained the purae-nela, the wb 



!□ Ihe fuTTDer eceneof aharping (hej derired their eamt 
tentis from a rahbiL-warren, bul in ihe preaenl, their alkh 
aiona partly relate (o an aTiarj, and IiuIt uie protorb 
auiled then, of ■ birda of a fealbar.' ThoH wbo BrK 
propoae to ait down to play are called the leadgn ; Iba 
ruined gamcelera are the /orlen^-hepe ; the great w^nbar 
if iheeo^; a atandar-by| who enccuragea, but Utile van- 
lurea himtclf. tha freahly-imponad gallant, wbo is calad 
the guUt ia the uvedpeclier ; and a monatroua bbd of prey, 
who ia aiwaya boaaring totmd the Lahle, ia die gitu gr^ 
per, wbo, at a pinch, B tha heoeToJebt Audley of tha 

There waa, beaides, one other charaetaf of an oriftna] 
caaL, apparently lha friend of none of Ibe party, anayet, 
in fact, ' die Atlas which auppoiied the Ordlnaria fax bii 

The guU ia a yonng man whose fathor, a citiaan or 
a aquira, juat dead, leaiaa him ' ten or twelTe tbotmad 

Knnda in ready money, beiidea aome bundrada a yaar.' 
:ouia are aent mil, and lie ia ambiiah lor bin ; ih^ ife> 
cover what ' apelhccariea' ■hopha reaorta to aaaij OMSB- 
bc, or in what tobacco ihop in Fleet atraet he take* a imp* 
of^amoka in iho afternoon,'" Some abarp wH or ttie 



^V^TDMoey, at Ihirn or fihy ^0' anit under Ihe coel. Thi 
•MrjdoasBolflBiilildlireeomelo lbs Banoer ' Bow Ihi 
wwTOi is nailed.' I riiall Iranaoib* Ibia part of Ihe nar 
lalin n the brely elyle of Una towo-wriiar. 'Whilt 

lhar> i* an iraaa to nihble upon, ihe rabbita are there . iide-wiodaw ud lo . 
bol oa lh« e^ day of repayment, Ihay rtlira inw Iheii I "f women a ho«a, wl 
an*i •olhalwhithe/arramakoaaeeouotof jIk i. poor. h« goW "> ibe 



heir ofscTcn hundred a year to 'The Ordinarie.' Ajrall 
laialhewholeaTiaiT in ajHrilii aad Decker well dosages 

IhemaeiTaa brave i the forlorn hope, that drooped belbfe, 
dolh now gallantly come on \ the eagte lealhen his nest ; 
Ihe lowi^jee^ picka up the cruma ; the n^gnper 
gTDwa fii with good feeding i and the full hraaelf, at 
whom Eiery one haa a pull, halh in the and scan* 
feiihera to keep hb back warn,' 

During the gvWi progroea throogh Priman aad Qleak, 
ha wania for ao adminble adaice aad sulena waraiua 
rroDlwoeicelleniMendsi Ihe gull /rafw, aad at leulb, 
the jstpoatar. The /nS grepir, wbo knows ■ 10 half u 



low. ud in a whisper talka of ' dica beiag iia J« 

n'a bonee, which would coten any man i' bat ha 

hoard; and a bond i) rapovonly 

a of that lay. Wtaaaraa 
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rigned for theiioxt<iiiarl0rMlaT. Bat th» gitlUgroper, by 
atvietr of expedients, aToifU haTing the bond dmy di^ 
ciMraed ; he contrives to cet a jodgoMit, and a serjeant 
with nw maoe procuree the fomiture of the bond ; the 
treble value. But the * impoetor* has none of the milki- 
■ese of the * guiUgr9per*'~4te looks for no favour under 
heaven firom any man ; be is blulf with all the Ordinary ; 
he spits at random : fm^es his spurs into any man'sdoak ; 
and his * homour is, to oe a devil of a dare-all. All fear 
him as the tyrant they must obev. The tender guU trem- 
bles, and admires his vakNir. At length the devil he fear- 
ad becomes his champion ; and the poor guU^ proud of his 
iotima^, hkles himself under this eagi^i wings. 

The uopastor sits dose by his elbow, takes a partner- 
ship in bis game, famishes the stakes when out of luck, and 
in trath, does not care how fast the gull loses ; for a twirl 
ef his mustachio, a tip of hta nose, or a wink of his eye, 
drives aH the losses of^the gull into the profits of the grand 
eoofederaey at the Ordinary. And when the impostor has 
fbnght the gull's quarrels many a time, at Ust he kicks up 
the taUe ; and the guO sinks himself into the class of the 
Ibriom-hope ; he lives at the mercy of his late friends the 
foll-froper and the impostor, who send him out to lure some 
tender bird in feather. 

Such were the helU of our ancestors, from which our 
vortices might take a lesson ; and the * warren* in which 
die Audleys were the cooie-catchers. 

But to return to our Audley ; this philosophical usurer 
■ever prened hard for his debts ; like the fowler, he never 
shook his nets lest he might startle, satisfied to have them, 
without appeanng to hoU them. With great fondness he 
oompared his * bonds to infants, which battle best by sleep- 
ing.' To battle is to be nourished, a term still retained at 
the University of Oxford. His familiar companions were 
1^ subonhnate actors in the great piece he was performing; 
he too had his part in the scene. When not lalcen by sur- 
prise, on his table usually lay open a great Bible, with 
Bishop Andrews's folio Sermons, which often gave him an 
opportunity of raiting at the covetousness of the clergy ! 
declaring their reUgion was * a mere preach,' and that * the 
time would never oe well till we had Q,ueen Elizabeth's 
Protestants again in fashion.* Hn was aware of all the 
avik arising out of a population beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, aiKl dreaded an inundation of men, spreading like 
the spawn of a cod. Hence he considered niarriape, with 
a nKxlem political economist, as very daunerous ; oitterl v 
eensuring the clergy, whose children, he said, never thrived, 
and whose widows were left destitute. Au a|K>stulical 
life, according to Audley, reauired only books, meat, and 
drink, to be bad for fifty pounos a year! Celibacy, volun- 
tary poverty, and all the mortifications of a primitive 
Christian, were the virtues practised by this puritan among 
his money bags. 

Tet Audley's was that worldly wisdom which derives 
aO its strength from the weaknesses of mankind. Every 
thing was to be obtained by stratagem, and it was his 
manm, that lo grasp our object the faster, we must go a 
little round about it. His fife is said to have been one of 
intricacies and mysteries, using indirect means in all 
things; but if he vralked in a labyrinth, it was tu bewilder 
others ; for the clue was still m his own hand : all he 
•oaght was that his designs should not he discovered b^ 
his actions. His word, we are told, was his bond : hi!< 
boor was punctual ; and his opinions were compressed and 
wei^ty : but if he was true to his bond-word, it was only 
a part of the system to give facility to the carrying on of 
his trade, for lie was not strict to his honour ; the pride of 
victory, as well as the passion for acquisition, combined in 
tbo cnaracter of Audley, as in more tremenduus conque- 
rors. His partners dreaded the effects of his law-library, 
and usually relinquished a claim rather than stand a siiit 
against a latent quibble. When one menaced him by 
wowing some mondy-bags, which he had resolved to empty 
in law against him, Audley, then in office m tlie court of 
wards, vrith a sarcastic grin, asked * Whether the bags 
had any bottom T * Ay !' replied the exulting possessor, 
striking them. ' In that case I care not,* rcuirted the cy- 
nical officer of the court of wards ; * for in this cuurt I 
have a constant spring ; and I cannot spend in other 
eoarts more than I gain m this.* He had at once the mean- 
Bess which would evade the law, and the spirit which could 
resist it. 

The genius of Audley had erept out of the puriieus of 

Guildhall, and entered the temple ; and having often saun- 

/aredMt 'Powles'down the great promenade which was 



AU0j;to 



^ 



reaenred for *Dake Himiphrey aad hb _ 

tnni into that part called * The Usnnr*! 

with * Thirty m the hundred,' and at leagth w«a 

to purchase his office at that remarkable i nst i ti i liwty tha 

court of wards. The entire fortunes of thoae whom w« 

now call wards in chancery were in the haada, and ofias 

submitted to the arts or the tyranny of the officcnof this 

court. 

When Audley was asked the value of 
he rephed, that * It might be worth som 
pounds to him who after his death woidd iaataBlly fo to 
heaven ; twice as much to him who would go topaqgaioiy ; 
and nobody knows what to him who would adveature to go 
to hell.' Such was the pious casuistry of a wit^ Ui 
Whether he undertook this last adventure, for " ~ 
dred thousand pounds, how can a sceptical hiofraplNr d^ 
cide? Audley seems ever to have been weak, when tMip- 
tation was strong. 

Some saving qualities, however, were mixed with the 
vicious ones he liked the best. Another nasaon diridad 
dominion vrith the sovereign one : Audley's stronteat ian 
pressions of character were cast in the <M law-lmcaiy of 
his youth, and the pride of legal reputation was not infarior 
in strength to the rage for money. If in the * coort of 
wards* he pounced on incumbrances which lay on estates, 
and prowled about to discover the craving vrants of thev 
owners, it appears that he also received uberal fees firom 
the relatives <a young heirs, to protect them from the rapa- 
city of some great persons, but who could not certainly 
exceed Audley in subtilty. He was an admirable lawyer, 
for he was not satisfied with ^orin^ but exaanmimg his 
cUents ; which he called * pinching the cause where he 
perceived it was foundered.* He made two obaerratiaas 
on cheats and lawyers, which have not lost their pojananry. 

* Many clients, in telling their case, rather plead Umb re- 
late it, so thai die advocate heareth not the true state of it, 
till opened by the adverse party. Some lawyers seen to 
keep an assurance- office in their charbMS, and wfll wai^ 
rant any cause brought unto them, knowing that if thrf 
fail, they lose nothing but what was lost long nnce, thar 
credit.* 

The career of Audley's ambition closed with the eztBi&> 
tioD of the * court of wards,' by which he incurred the loss 
ofabuve /. 100,000. On that occasion he observed that 

* His ordinary losses were as the shaving of his beard, 
which only grew the faster bv them ; but the loes of this 
place was like the cutting ofi* of a member, which was irre- 
coveral>U-.' The huary Usurer pined at the decline of his 
genius, discoursexl on the vanity of the worid, and hinted at 
retreat. A facetious friend tuld him a story of an old rai, 
who having acquainted the young rats that he woidd ai 
length retire to his hole, desiring none to come near him, 
their curiosity, after some days,Ied them to venture to look 
into the hole : and there they discovered the old rat sil- 
ting in the midst of a rich parmesan cheese. It is proba- 
ble that tlie loss of the last /. 100,000 disturbed his <figes- 
tion, for lie did not long survive his court of wards. 

Such was this man, converting wisdom into cunning, 
invention into trickery, and wit into cynicism. Engaged 
in no honourable cause, he however showed a mind resohr- 
ed, making plain the crooked and involved path he trod. 
Susiine et obstiiUy to bear and to forbear, was the great 
principle of Epictetus, and our moneved Stoic bore afi the 
contempt and Katred of the living smilingly, while he forbive 
all the consolations of our common nature to obtain his end. 
He died in unblest celibacy. — And thus he received the 
curses of the living for lus* rapine, while the stranger who 
grasped the million he had raked together owed him no 
gratitude at his death. 

CHIDIOCK TITCHBOURIfE. 

In this volume I have drawn a picture of a Jewish hii- 
tory in our country ; the present is a companioo-piecCi ex- 
hibiting a Roman Catholic one. 

The domestic history of our country awakens our fieeU 
ings far more than the public. In the one, we recogpixe 
ourselves as mm ; in the othf^r, we are nothing but pplitw 
cians. Th»' domestic history is, indeed, entirely invsolved 
in tlic fate uf the public ; and our (^>inions arc regulated ao- 
cordin;! to the ditTerent countries, and by the different jitges 
we live in : vet systems of politics, and modes of fajth are 
foi the indivi<lual! but thf chance occurrences of human fife, 
usually found in the cradle, and laid in the grave : it is only 
the herd of manklml, or their dc^ignmg leaders, who MK 
I and curso one another vrith so much sincerity, hmm 
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tiKMlat(Htlu*(r«gglaar,|»rfaapi, otasBthcj bmm cc**- ' 
•d,UKltitirbii>ni>rsalm, we psrcUTS IbadEinkHbrcgof 
Htun IfOf 0(1 huiauity : Ih™ Ibn biniAc TirUHH ud , 
phnU •uS'giiugii/pvnoDi engueil iniiaoppanu cviK, | 
vid M£Ong oo diffarea: prinuplDK uiu our own, a[^waJ (o 
OUT nmpuh}, ud srsu ciole our ulmmliaD. A phil- 

nu7 1 pa.tbclic hiitory or tome hscotc Huguenot ; nhiJe 

tic uid chiTslroua band oTCatholici. 

tho conspuacj of Anthony Babmgton igunAt Eluabeth ; 
■nd thbbiitofj of thii Accompliibcdyouneman may enrer < 



Jnuil,* «bo«o atory 13 louJ 
tiAa for being Ihs produci 
loel n(hdj, a Hnglu adrei 



Hobs hu laid the Uory ir 



ScHOti youthif wortby of nnlUDg wilh the beruei, raLbvr 
than Hith the tniton of EugLind, had been piaclieed on 
by the lubtilly oT Ballard, a dixEuUud Jviuit of great 
inl[i;piaity and Ulenli, whom Camdi^n calla* a sdken pncil 
in a ■oldier'e habit:' for Ibia leiiitilc iau-iguer chanj^ed 

of ■ uolilical' Jesuit he found hunielf eatrappod in Ihe 
Bala of thai moce crafiyoneiihe great Waliuuhim, Bal- 
l»jd had opened huneelf toBabinglonf acathohc^ ayouLh 
oflari^ fbrLune, Ihttgracea of wt^e person were only io- 
lianor tohii mind, m hutraTclfl,hi* genrroua LeinpL'rhad 
boea touched by lome confidential frienilB of the Scottlah 
Mary ; and th« youlh^ auacuptlblo of ambition, hiul bedu 
ncommcnded to ihalqueeu ; and an iniercounc of letieta 
look place, which teemed ag deeply tinctured wilh loie ai 
*ith loyally. The iolimalea of BnbmEton were youtha of 
CDQgeiuallempenand arudiefl; and Latheirexallod intagi- 
naliooi, 1h«y could only new in the ioipriioDed Mary of 
SoolludaiovereiEn, auinl, and a woman. Bui friond- 
■hip, the moal tender, if not die most lublime ever record- 
ed, prevailed among ihii band of letf-deioledTictinu; and 
the Daman and Pyihiaa of aniiquilj were here oui-nunj- 
beted. 

But Ibeae comptraton were lurely more adapted for 
lOTin Ihao for poliliciana. The laaal rnmantic incidents 



(are wax not qi 



tera 10 Mary ware comreyed by a aecrel mmiaenger, 
iq the pay of Walitneh*!)! ,- olheii were lodged in 
CDOcealed plaea toverad by a looienod ilone, in the w: 
oTlha queeo'i pnHB. All were tranicribed by Waltin 
barn balbre they reached Marj, Kven the ipiea of Hi 

ot the archoonepiralor Ballard ; for Ihe ndniMter leti 
ooly to hare hantourod hie taite in aaeiaiing him Ihraii 
thia ATtrsTannt olot. Yet| aa if a plot of so looae a le 
VHiriloua, Ihe eilraordinary incident 



impliihed B 
the conapir«.iora, ninuelf elanding in mo ouo»i u, uimu, 
thai the impriioned queen might Ihiu have Home kind ol 

•a much of chiialry u of MachiaTeUim in ihii conapiracy. 
Thie rerv picluro, before it wae deliTered to Mary, the 
■ubtile Waleinghani had copied, to eihihit to EEiiabelh 

trait rfWalaingham has bilroduced in the lianeUe Ihe in- 
cident of Ihia pioUire being shown to Eliiabelh ; acucum- 



kd firalinacril 



Camden teUi u» Ih 
al inacribed beneaih the piclqrB cl'thii 
' n nibl aunt conUtea, quae ina perlcular ducuni 
Theee era my eompanlona, whom the eameduige 
Bui ai tbia rerae waa codaidered by aome of leaa 



coUectuo nf peteonafeam 



■tranger approached her ^ till the cosapiraey waa aoflerc-l 
lo be ailerilly matured lufficianlly to be ended. Once afaa 



a conairirator, a 
L,' reprimau^ — 

la company w 



ecled her ' hon port,' reprimanding her captain of IIm 
laidt, loud enough lomeel thiictBapu«ta'aear,thal'be 



judgei could nol refrain from be 



.xclauned Elizabeth. 

Df the triai that the biatcry ai 

Tua youtha appear. In tboael 

r the country yet felt 

m the judgment-aea 



datlhepn- 

'bh Ballard, ^Ballard!' Ihe judge entainted, > what kaat 
thou done? a ion* ofbnn youtha, otherwiat eodned 
wilh good giila, by thy inducement ban thou bnught to 
their utter dealruction and confuaion.' The JeamI bkb 
■elf commands our reapect, allhsu^ we reliBe hid imt 

cuiiona which were to follow, and • wiahed aUUte UuDe 
might rest on him, could the shedding of bia blimd b« the 
Baling of Babioginn's life !' 

When Ihia romaoiic band of fnenda wer« called CO (or 
their defence, Ihe mogl pallielie inatancea of domestic >9ec* 
lion appeared : one had engaged in this plot aolsly to try 
toaaVB his friend, tor he had no bopet of it, nor any wiA 
for itx luccesi ; he had obterred 10 hia (riend Ihal < Ott 
haughty ami ambitious nund of Anthony Bahington wouU 

lull he was willmg to die with ihem I Anoiher, to wilb- 
draw, if pouible, one of these noble youtha from Ihe cm- 
spiricy, although he had brobea olT houeekeeping, aaid, to 
employ his own language, ■ 1 called back my serrants 
agani iDgether, and began 10 keep house again more 
freahly than errr I did, only becauao I waa weary to aee 
Tom Salisbury atragglipg, and willing to keep him about 
! home-' Havmg attempted luiecrele his friend, this gen- 
tjenian obeer^, 'I am coudemnnJ, because I lulRred 
ry 10 oscape, when I knew he was one of the ecu- 
's. My case is hard and lamentable ; either 10 

lalisbury. Ihe best i 



M myself, end to disconr 
nty country, of whom i 
:ak my allegieoee to ay 
nd my poslenly for ever. 

nulla ™™e'£an. Tb^ 



la consideFed by aome of leas heal 
IB and intelligible, they put one RK 



mui.-o™. -.™-... _„..^'' 

B of Ihe conipiraton, proudly, or tenderly, repliedv^ 

'ben Ihe sentence oT condemnalion had p^vrd. Ilw4 

e forth among this noble band that a|qni oT Ivno^, 
:h surely had nerer been witneaitd *1 lb* twr Wmig 
nany ciiminali. Their greal niinda aeemed lo blTe 
nciled tliem le the most barbaroua of death* ; but as 
' eiuleaaa uailors mitht be forfeited to the quen, 
' BOle aniieiy was now ftir tlinr faiftily and their credi- 

uty*s prolectHm a beloved wife; another a destilule 
..jT ; but not among the least urgent of thaii aupplioa- 
■is, wai one that their creditora might not be iajuied by 
imnty end. The statement tf their aflain bcnh 
ierT:y be not lo be bad,' eicl^nied 
my good lords, this; I owe some 
ney, but not very much, and 1 hanmor* owing 
heMech that my debts may be paid wilh tbal 
Anoiher prayed lor a pardca ; 

' to hia couDITy,'' but dectarea a» 
so,' aaid the priaoMI,' I teaee A 
uch an aoe hilh cf aMW, may be 
to pay iny defala.— ■ Hon noch 



Iheir unlimrfy er 
ous and simple. 



r,e 



«,sd.,"«; 



TbM in ih«i lUoi* fo 



les 
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an Uiy debuT* dfim a iititid iIm jttii|e. He aMw«r«d, 
> Tb« MUM nz aii|«li will diachante it.' 

That nothing nufbt b* wantiag to copiplntB the catae- 
ti o p ha of their sad etory, our tymMikj mist aooompanj 
imm to their tragical end, and to their last wocds. Tbeee 
heroic jet affecuooate jouths bad a trial there, iniolerable 
to theirsodal feelicgs. The terhSc process of ezecatiag 
traitors was the remains of feudal baroarisin, and has onljr 
been abolished Terj reoentlj. I must not refrain from 
Minting this scene of blood ; the dutjr of an historian must 
be sererer than his taste, and I record in the note a scene 
of this nature.* The present one was full of horrors. 
Ballard was first executed, and snatched alive from the 
gallows to be embowelled : Babington looked on with an 
aa d a nnte d countenance, steadily gazing on that Tariety of 
tortures which he himself was in a moment to |»ass through ; 
the others averted their faces, fenrently praying. When 
Che executioner began lus tremendous office on Babington, 
the Mfini of this haughty and heroic man cried out amidst 
Che MTMiTi Peree mUu, Doanne Jem I Spare me Lord 
Jesus T There were two days of execution ; it was on the 
first that the noblest of these youths suffered ; and the 
pi^ which such criminals bad excited among the spectators 
endentiy weakened the sense of their political crime ; the 
nolemnity, not the barbarity of the punishment affects the 
populace with right feelings. Elizabeth, an enlightened 
politician, commanded that on the second day the odious 
part of the sentence against traitors should not commence 
till after their death. 

One of these generom adole$eentuUj youths of generous 
bk>od, was Cuidiock TiTCHBOuavs, of Southampton, 
the more intimate friend of Babington. He had refused I 
to connect himself with the assassination of Elizabeth, , 
bat his reluctant consent was inferred from his silence. • 
His addrass to the populace breathes all the carelessness | 
«f life, in one who knew all its value. Proud of his an- ! 
dent descent from a (amily which had existed before the ' 
Conquest, till now without a stain, he painu the thoughu 
less happiness of his days with his beloved friend, when 
any object rather than matters of state engaged their pur- 
swts ; the hours of misery were only first known the day 
he entered into the conspiracy. How keWuf^y he passc« 
into the domestic scene, amidst his wife, his child, and 
his sisters ! and even his servants ! Well might he cry, 
more in tenderness than in reproach, * Friendship hath 
brought me to this !* 

< Countrymen, and my dear friends, you expect I should 
apeak something ; I am a bad orator, and ray text is wane : 
It were in vain to enter into the discourse of the whole 
Matter for which I am brought hither, for that it hath been 
revealed heretolbre ; let me be a warning to all voung 
gentleoaen, especialUr ^enerosu odWesccnAi/u. I Kad a 
friend, and a dear friend, of whom I made no small ac- 
count, isAosc /rteadcitp hath brought me tothia; he toUl 

e Lee noc the delicsu female Man from the reroliinr scene. 
nor censure the writer, since that writer is a woman — supprciM- 
faie her own aeony, as nh« supported on her lap the head ofthe 
mnerable sufterer. This account was drawn up by Mr*. 
Elizabech WilJouxhby a Caiholic lady, who, amidst the hor- 
rid ex«cixion« could still her own Icelings in the attempt to 
•nfften choss of the victim : she was a heroine, with a leuder 
heart. 

The subjea was one ofthe executed Jesuits, Huf h Green, 
who often went by the name of Ferdinand Brooks, according 
to the custom of these people, who dit^ised themselves by 
double names ; he suffered m 1642 ; und this narrative is takeii 
from the curious and scarce folios ofDodd, a Catholic Church 
Hisiory of England. 

• The hangman, either through unskUfuIness, or for want of 
asnfflcienc presence of mind, had so ill.performed his first 
oityof hanring him, that when he was cut down he was per- 
mtly sensible, and able to sit upright upon the ground, view- 
log the crowd that stood about him. The person who under- 
took to quarter him was one Barefoot, a barber, who, being 
very timorous when he found he was lo attack a living man, it 
was nesr half an hour before the sufferer was rendered entirely 
msenidble of psin. The mob pulled at the rope, and threw tho 
JjWt on his back. Then the barber immediately fell to work, 
lipped op Ms belly, and laid the flaps of akin on both sides ; 

a the poor fentleraen being so present to himself as u» make the 
[0 ofthe cross with one hand. During this operation, Mrs. 
Iiabech Mniloughbv (the writer of thn) kneeled at the Je- 
aut^a head, and beM it fast beneath her bands. His Ikce was 
covered with a thick sweat ; the blood issued from bis mouth, 
4^8, and eyes, and bis forehead burnt with so much heat, that 
fm assures us shscouM scarce endure her haini upon k. The 



, I canwc deny, as dMj hiri hM k 
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me the whole matter, 
down to be done; but 
denied to be a dealer 
caused mo to be a 
verified; I was silent, and so 
thing chanced, we lived together in most floohshiBg a^ 
tate : Of whom went report in the Sinmd^ Flmt sCrasL 
and elsewhere, about L/mdorn, but of Bdbmgttm ul 
THtekboume ? No threshold was of force to brava oar 
entry. Thus we lived, and wanted nothing we ooold wish 
for ; and Qod knows what less in my head than mmMma 
of Mate, Now give me leave to declare the laiswisa I 
wistwined after 1 was acquainted with the action, iHionii 
I mav justlv compare my estate to that of Adsym^s, wk» 
could not abstain one thMg/ortidden, to enjoy all ochsr 
things the world could afford : the terror of conadMoa 
awaited me. After 1 considered the danms whersimo I 
was fallen, I went to Sir John Peters in jEsoez, 
pointed my horses should meet me at London, 
to go down into the country. I came to 
then heard that all was bewrayed ; whereapon, like Adas^ 
we fled into the woods to hide ourselves. My dsar 
countrymen, my sorrows may be your joy, yet nuz yonr 
smiles with tears, and pitv my case ; / om dnotmdedjjom 
a houae,from two httndred yean btfore the Conoiscst, nsecr 
stauied tiU thie my mufortune. I have a wife emd ome 
child ; my wife Agnea, my dear wife, and there'e nw gri^ 
— and $ix sistera l^ in my han d my poor oeroanta, /Jbms, 
their maater being tahen, were diameraed ; for all wkiek I do 
moat heartily grieve. I expected some tavonr, tho^ I de- 
served nothins less, that tne remainder of my years mig^ 
in some sort nave recompensed my former guilt ; which 
seeing I have missed, let me now meditate oa the joys 1 
hope to enjoy.' 

Titchboume had addressed a letter to his * dear wilb 
Agnes,' the night before he suffered, whidi I diseovsred 
among the Harleian MSS.* It overflows with the meat 
natural feeling, and contains some touches of expression, 
all sweetness and tenderness, which mark the Sbaka- 
pearean crea. The same MS. has also preservsd a 
more precious eem, in a small poem, coropoeed at the 
same Uine, which indicates his genius, fertile in imaicifi 
and fraught with the raelsncholy philosophy of a fine ami 
wounded spirit. The unhappy close of the life of auch a 
noble youth, with all the prodigalitv of his feeUngs and dm 
cultivation of his intellect, may still excite thst svmpaihy 
in the generoaia adoleaeentulia, which Chidiock Titchbuome 
would have felt for them ! 

*A leiLer written by Chidiocc TrrcHanuana the 
night before he suffered death vnto his wife, dated of 
anno 1666. 

* To the most loving wife aUve, I commend me vnto her, 
and desire God to blesse her with all happiness, prav br 
her dead husband, and be of good comforte, for I hope in 
Jesus Christ this morning to see the fece of my maker and 
redeemer in the most joyful throne of his glorioiis king- 
dome. Commend me to all my friends, and desire them 
topray for me, and in all charitie to pardon me if I have 
offended them. Commend me to my six sisim poors 
desolate soules, aduise them to seme God, for without him 
no goodness is to be ex|>ected : were it possible, my little 
sister Babb : the derlinge of my race might be bred by 
her, God would rewarde her ; but I do her wronge, I cm^ 
fesse, that hath by ray desolate negligence too httk for ber^ 
selfe, to sdd a further charge vnto her. Deere wife for^ 
five me, that have by these means so much impoverislied 
her fortunes ; patience and pardon good wife I craue^ 
make of these our necessities a vertue, aiul lay no further 
burthen on my neck than hath alreadie been. There be 
certain debts that I owe, and because I know not the oeder 
of the lawe, niteous it hath taken from me all, feifeited by 
my course of offence to her majestie, I cannot aduiaa Hmo 
to benefit me herein, but if there fall out wherewithall, Irt 
them be discharged for God's sake. I will not that yna 
trouble yourselfe with the performance of these matters. 



baiber wss sdll undsr a great conisematba.*— But I stop my 
jsn uoJOm, thess dmwBWsnrtsl horrws. 



my own heart, but make it linown to my uncles, and deain 
them, for the honour of God and the eaw of their soaie, 
to take care of (hem as they may, and especially ears at 
my sisters bringing up the burthen is now laide on them. 
Now, sweet-cheek, what is left to bestow on thee, a wamM 
joynture, a smaH recompense fer thy deservinge, theaahfa 
cies foUowinge to be thine owne. Qod of his iaWla 
goodness give thee grace alwaies to remain his ma md 

«Hsrl.MS8,i9,n. 
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Ifdoiil with Ifaa UaaHd naHD 
JV OboM ocoklbn ih« wiifa > 
idlb ef tfar wul in iba world i< 
dl plaua Alaughtji Qod I mHU 
b, tknwsU Ifao dHTMl 10 nu on 
'Bf thehuid fromthc h«n of tl 
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1h.rarswsQ! | multing 



iibl* uprHutt; BTllai bar to nini*|«, A> aid, 
ukmg nothiDg iM* IBiiD wutUDf bar U> <lif W 

wbMtl 
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jpdliliD 
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Kit« before ihswudawl.' Cmwnoimif lh« riiiyr rf 
I Hfe bT muiui* •)» bul niriT dscUnd wbaa *£■ ■» 
: MBdeit lb* ihmii, Ihw ■ ib* would bia ud dt 



bul aha aAtrwvd* di 



Kjuingu ' via (u^iainbla ; bar paal |*iihu tunigd m 



Mb bj ClUDIOCK TlTCBBODKIK sT hiMlfllf b ilic 

Town, th» ni|lu bdbn he niffered dawtb, who wm 
uaOUad hi LiDColo'e Inn Fialde Tar tn«MB. ItM. 
Ht priOM cf Touth ia but a. froat of una, 

Uj (aut (f JDjF it but a diah tt pab, 
My crop ef com ia but a field oT Ivat, 

And alltDf foodeaia bulniu hope of gain; 
Tba dtj i* Red, and j-ct I law no tun, 
And now I Ut*, and aow oy Me i* dooe ! 
My apnug ia pair, and vel it hath lul ipnmd 

The frud ia dead, and yet the loarea are fraeii, 
My youth ia paal. and yet f ar bul young, 

My thread iacLiL.and yet il ia doI ipun, 
And now I live, and now my life ia done ! 
I aouiht for death, and found it ia the wuaibe, 

I looht for life, and yet il wai a (hade, 
I trade the grouode, and fcpew il waa my lombe, 

And DOW I dye, and oow I am bul made. 
Tba giaaa ia full, tad yet mj glaaa ia nm ; 
And now I Un, and now mylile ia done !'• 



la a reaiailabl* period in the domeali 
Elbabelh; then, Uw a Dxinienl brok 
1e freedom of the lubjec 



lod tba dinily ofU 

Oiwof Uie popular ctierancn of her (loHoua reign waa 
ba maideo alata in which the queen peruated to li>«, oo(- 

i«. The nation in a Bomenl mixhl be Ihrowo inU> the 
hnnrof adiapuied BucceiaiDD; arri it became neceaaary 
s Ulay thai lennent which eiialed unong all partiea, 
■Ula aaeh wu finng on ita own rnourile, heraaAer to aa- 
and Ua Ihnua. The birlh of Jinea I thiiyear animated 
iwpvtiHBaof Harrof ScollBod; and men of Ihe moat 
■ppoaiia partiea of fiii(laiid unanimoualy joined in the 
poJMdaroiy bt (he marriage of Eliiabeih, or a aetilement 

dMOghta ef Eliaabelh i die iiarled (rem il with horror, 
ud aba wu pnctiaing eiury imaginable artifice to eiuleit. 
Tb* rati caua* a thii repugnance haa been pauad 
anr by our hiatoriast. Uamden, howeier, hinia at il, 
■baa be placa* WDong oilnr popular rumoun of Ihe day, 
thai < nan ennad Huk, ihe Queea'a phynoan, for dii- 
■oafog bat rrum marriage, for I know not whal female 




,.eia into •imfih, wul nmnd how well aha daaM ■ ~ 

cbaracler which aha had already obtained (ran an adia^ 
aned enamy^-lba great Biitaa V, who o ha t wad «f EaT) 
Cli'ira im jnoi nreWto ill PriKipaaaa.' Bba bad I priM^ 
ly head-piece 1 Eliubeth allowed her mioialan to ftadga 
her royal word to Ihe i-nmmona, aa oTIea aa they ftxiad 
Bsceaaary, for her reaohiiioa to many ;ahe kept allKinaaa 
■I her feet, wiih Iha hopea aad Aara li her choice ; mt 
gara ready encooragameaU, perhapa allowad her agardi 
10 promote eren mniuioai, la ihe offer* of marriaga ib* 
raaeieed Awn crowned beada ; and all the coquatriea, tmd 
■be aajalinta, aa oflao and ao fiiUy recorded with wUeh 
•ha fraalyliaiiaured indinduala, made hei empire aa *m- 
pira of loie, where lore, howeier, could neier amaar. AB 
tlMMwera merely palitieal aniBcea, loconeetj bariacnt 
reiohilian, ^licb ww,not lo marry. 

AllbgUrtb of Jamea I, aaCamden aaya, ' iba riwfp 
and hot apirtla broho uut, acmaing Iha quern that ib» wu 
neglecting her couairy and poaieiiiy,' AU 'Ibaae hu- 
DKiun,' obeerTM Hutne, ' broke out mifa greainbeoieac*, 
in anewaeeabn of parliament, held after an pnmgalioM.' 
The peen united wiih ihe eoinmanera. The queen had 

■noal Britiah apirita wen at work ; aod Ibay with the 
mtBca er wiidom of oppoeitioa, combined the aupply wiUi 

Tkia waa a moment oif great hope and aoiiely with iba 
French court ; ihey were flaltetiug Uienueliea thai bar 
reign waa toiKhing a criaia ; and La Mothe Frnekm, then 
the French tnbaaaador at the coorlnf Elilabetb, appean 

hare beED buaiad in coUeciing hourly inlbnnalion of Iba 



Si,", 

Awnr tolha Im 4ddrae>c 
hBana,Val V,p.- • 
a«ndb«te(llUa 



in Ihe c 



uriyml 



- - . -I. Wo. , 

•here he procured ao much eeeni tntelligem 
time* complaina that he ■ Dot able Id acquire il aa laal u 
Catherine de Medicia and her aon Charira JX wnhed.— 
There must haie been Engliahtneii at oureoorl, who wen 

eantitta of two or three hundred oriainal lellera nf Chartea 
IX, Calherna de Medecia, Henry III, aiH Mary of 
Scotland, &c., I find Iwodeipaicheaof thia Frannh am- 

What rendera ihem more curioua la, ihat the debate* OB 
the quBBIioo of the auceeaaion are imperfectly grrCD la 0k 
Sfntooda I^Ewei'a joorDaia ; ihe only reaource open la 
.._ ^.„ ^ '--- ioflhenegliBncooflbedaik 



«^' 



Sir eymooda complaina of Ihe afgligence oflbeeM 

ecommon>,who rndeed ae.ma to hare eierled hL 

Ibuiid moat agroeabia 10 Iba 



the preaenl deipalch fumiahm a tirely plctura, oe Bum- 
day, l£Ocl. 1S68, ala meeting of thr Inrdi of the eonncil, 
heU in the queen'e apartmeni, the Duke oTNorfelk, hi dM 
name of the whole nobility, iddrenrd Eliubelh, orginf 
her Id aelile Ihe auapendwi poinia of Ihe auec m aioa, aod 
of her marriage, which had been procuiied in the laat par* 

Aa could not auffer lo be urnd on thoae poinu ; dia apa^o 
with great aoimauon. ' Hitherto you hare had no rppOf- 
bmity lo complain of me ; t bate cell pnerned the e«a»- 
Iry in peace, and if alale war of lillla cocMaquanoa fcu 
broken out, which might hate occaaionrd my lubjwta to 
complain of me, with me il haa not origiDated, Mtt with 
nKiraelTaa, m truly I beliere. Lay your baDM «■ yMT 
liearta, and blame younalvea. In reaped lo tha eb oirci 

I riaerre to myaairalone. I oill not be buried wUla I 
am liriog, a* my aiater waa. Do I not well know, Iww 
during the life of my aialer ereir odf haatened to taa al 
Hatfield 1 I am at prearnl inclined to (ce no aoch tranl- 
lui, nor deaire on thia your adrice in aD way.t In rofard 

• In the peeaearion of my ftteod and pubtlabiT, Hr. 

t A eorione mil of the nefleci " " 

wheal Uft being conaUcred leii 
, iTlgiiiiaeracDunuC1\u>H(h,' 



In aklndafautr- 
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to my marriage, you may see vaough, that I am not dis- 
tant from it, aiM in what respoctii the welfare of die king- 
dom: go each of you, and do your own duty.* 

« Siu, «7 Odabv^ 1566. 

' By my laat detpatch of the flat inrtant,* among other 
Matters, 1 informed your nu^e^ of what was said on 
Saturday the 19th as well in parliament, as in the cham- 
ber of the queen, re^>ecting the circumstance of the suc- 
eeasion to this crown : since which I have learnt other 
particulars, which occurred a. little before, and which I will 
■ot now omit to relate, before I mention what afterwards 

*'6n Wednesday the I6th of the present month, the 
eompCroUer of the ({oeen's bouseholdt moved in the lower 
bouse of parliament, fdiere the deputies of towns and 
counties meet, to obtain a subsidy 4 taking into oonsidera^ 
tion, aoKMig other thincs, that the queen bad emptied the 
exchequer, as well in the late wars, as in the maintenance 
«f her ships at sea, for the protection of her kingdom, and 
bar subjects ; and which expenditure has been so excessive, 
^at it could no further be supported without the aid of her 
good subjects, whose duty ii was to offer roonejr to her 
majesty, even before she required ir, in consideration that, 
hitherto, she had been to them a benignant and courteous 




< The comptroller having timshed, one of the deputies, 
aoountry gentleman, rose in reply. He said, thai he saw 
no occasion, nor any pressing necessity, which ought to 
move her majesty to ask for money of her subjects. And, 
in regard to the wars, which it was said had exhausted her 
treasury, she had undertaken them from herself, as she had 
thought proper ; not fur the deteiice of her kingdom, nor 
lor the advantage of her subjects ; but there was one thing 
which seemed to him more urgent, and far more necessa- 
rr to examine concerninf this campaign ; which was, how 
the money raised by the late subsidy had been spent ; and 
that every one who had had the handling of it snoukl prt>- 
dNice their accounts, that it might be known if the monies 
had been well or ill spent. 

* On this, rises one named Mr Baaehe^^ purveyor of the 
marine, and also a member uf the said parliament ; who 
shows, that it was most necessary thai the commons should 
vote the said subsidies to her majesty, who had not only 
been at vast charges, and was so daily to maintain a great 
number of ships, but also in building new ones ; repeating 
what the comptroller of the household had said, that they 
ought not to wait till the queen asked for supplies, but 
•houkl make a voluntary offer of their services. 

' Another country gentleman rises and rephes, that tlio 
•aid Baaehe had certainly his reasons to speak for the 
queen in the present case, since a great deal of her majes- 
ty^ monies for the providing of ships passed through his 
hands ; and the more he consumed, the greater was his 
profit. According to his notion,there were but too many pur- 
veyors in this kingdom,whose noses had grown so loog,that 
they stretched from London tn the west.|| It was certainly 
proper to know if all they levied by their commission for 
the present campaign was entirely employed to the queen's 
prom.— Nothing further was debated en that day. 

* The Friday following, when the subject of the subsi- 
diee was renewed, one of the gentlemen-deputies showed, 

* This despatch is a mearre account, ^rritten before th« am 
bassador obtained all the infonnaiion the prssenl letter dis- 
plays. The chief particulars I have preserved above. 

t By Sir Symonds D'Ewes's Journals it afmears, thst the 
French ambassador had raiMaken the day, Wednewlav the 
lOth, for Thursday the 17ih of October. The ambassador is 
aAerwanIs rii,'hi in the other dates. The person who moved 
the house, whom he calls ' Le Scindicque de la Ruyne,' was 
Shr Edward Rog«'rjj, cnmiicroller of her majesty's houwhold. 
The motion was seconded hy Sir William Cecil, who entered 
more lar^Iy into the particulars e>f the queen's charjfcft, in- 
cmred In the defence of New-Haven. in France, the repairs of 
her navy, and the Irish war with O'Neil. In the present uar- 
rative we fully discover the spirit of the independent members ; 
and, at iu close, that part of ths secret history of Elizabeth 
which so powerfully devolopen her majestic character. 

tThe original says, > ung subside de quatre solz pour liure.* 
This frenileman's name does not appear In Sir Symonds 
wes^s Journals. Mons. La Moihe Fenelon has, however, 
the uncommon merit contrary to the custom of his nation, of j 
wrking an Enflish name somewhat recognisable; for Edward ' 
Basche was one of the genera] surveyors of the victualling of , 
the queen's ships, 1573, as 1 find in theLansdowne MSS, vol. , 
XVI. art. 60. 
la the origitMl, * lis auoiem le net si long quni s'esiendolt 
rlw y uX s Loodnajuaqoet ag pays d'We«.* 



ihai 



that the queen having prayed* far the 
promised, and pledged her face to her 
ter that one, she never more would raise a 
on them : and promised even to free then fntm the 
duty, of which promise they ought to press fcr Ibmmmfm^ 
mance ; addmg that it vras Car more mioetmmry lor thia 
kingdom to spMk concerning an heir or aoceansr to the 
crown, and of' her marriage, than of a aybsidf. 

* The next day, which was Saturday the l9ili, they al 
began, with the excepuoa of a single voice, a load 
for the succession. Amidst these ooofueed 
cries, one of the council prayed them to haw a 
tience, and with time thcry should be aatirfnd ; but diBi, 
at this moment, other matters p re s sed ^ i t was mmormt^ 
Tj to satisfy the queen about a suhaidir. ** No! Nef* 
aied the deputies, ** we are expressly diarged not to mat 
any thing, until the queen resolvedly answers thtt «raMh 
we now ask : and we require you to inform ber majiisty 
of our intention, which is such as we are 
by all the towns, and subjects of this kmgdoa, 
puties we sre. We furtiier require an act, a 
edgement, of our having delivered this 
we may satisfy our respective towns and 
we have p*-tfonned our charge." They allseed fiir sa 
excuse, that if they had omitted anv part of this. Am 
hantis xtouid annixrjw it. We shall see what 
ofthin.t 

* Tuesdav (he 22d, the principal lords, and the 
of London, Vork, Winchester, and Durham, went tocstl^ 
er, after dinner, from the parliament to the queen 
they found in her private apartment. There, after 
who were present had retired, and they remained akas 
witli her, the great treasurer, haviiu the prec e d e nce ia sge, 
spoke liryt in tlie name of all. He opened, by sajia^, 
that the coromuiis had required them to unite in one sentn 
mem and agreement, to solicit her majesty to give her 
answer as she had promised, to appoint a succesaor to the 
crown ; declaring it was necessity that ooospelted Ihsa 
to urge his pomt, that they might provide against liie di^ 
gers which ini^iht hsppen to the kingdom, if Uiey 
without the security they abked. This had been the 
tuni of her royal predecessors, to provide long 
for the succession, to preserve the peace of the 
that the cunmions were all of one opinion, and so rcinlved 
to settle the succession before they would speak aboat a 
subsidy, or any other matter whatever, that hithetto, m^ 
thing but the most trivial discussions had passed in psrli^ 
ment, and so great an assembly was only wasting ther 
time, and saw themselves enurely useless. They, how- 
ever, supplicated her majesty^ thnt she would be pIsassH 
to declare her will on this pomt, or at once to put an sad 
to the parliament, so that every one might retira to hn 
home. 

* The Duke of Norfolk then spoke, and, after hifli, every 
one of the other lords, according to his rank holdmg tks 
same language in strict conformity with that of the gnat 
treasurer. 

* The queen returned no softer answer than she had sa 
the preceding Saturday, to another party of tha earns 
company ; saying that, " The commons were very w bd 
lious, and that (hey had not dared to have attempted sock 
things during the l^e of her father : that it was not for Ihsa 
to impede her affairs, and that it did not become a subject, 
to compel the sovereign. What tliev asked, was nutmsf 
less than wishini; her to dig her grave before she was dead.* 
Addressing herself to the lords, she said, ** My lords, do 
what you will ; as for mvself, 1 shall Ho nothing but accord- 
ing to my pleasure. All the refwlutions which you smy 
make can have no force without mv consent and authovit) : 
besides, what you desn-e is an affair of much too great u»> 
portance to be declared to a knot of hare-brains.^ I wiSi 
take council with men who understand justice and thr 
laws, as I am deliberating to do : 1 will chnoee half a doaca 
of the most able I can find in my kingdom for ooosaltatiea, 
and, after having heard their advice, I will then 

* This term i:i remarkable. In the original, *La 
ayant impetrfe,* which in Cotgrave's Dictionary, a a 
rary work, is explained by,—' To gee by prsler. oblaml 
comiMus by entreaty, ivocure by request.* This sig 
exprcwion conveys the real notion of this veneraMe 
before Wiuggum had received a denomii.atkm, and 
apany 

f The French ambassador, no doubt, flattered hlmeslf end 
his master, that all thix * parlance* couki only clooa in ' 
rectton and civil war. 

{ 111 the original, * A ung ta^ de cervr aulx 
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a ^ will." Od ihii iba diraUBBd tl 



^ ■ BT«y tay uying new uiTeDuoiia 10 cbcih iroin 
u>UA. (Ihat ii, on dima her mmmufiT or tnv nc- 
a.) 8hs ihinki thst the Duks of Norfolk ii prin- 

Ibar ■tajv) to : ami iii to uLgrKd *gujut him, thit, it 

M bil 10 do it ; ud hs hinuclf,uIuDdiinluil,hu 
^TsijUttlgdaubtcirihii.t The Duke lold ths Eul 
wlhumbaitud, that thu quwia raiaiUD«l MadCut to 
WB opBDOQ, ud would tijie no other idiico ihtn hsr 
■■d would do gnrj thing hencif,' 
10 Mom ia our pu-luunait do am nscoaKhl]' and m 
cal ihipwnck*, whon the h™d of the gorr- ■■ 







^^ Lit Symondi : 

H wudom of Klizibeih howcTer 
pidilj. The ■trufrglB waa f lorioui , 

•h* CKa)ted through the nanii which bei myileriuu 
ad had it onee raived utd Rustled, tbeiwsstntiu ui 
ihupOBM, (he GorameDdaUoa unl ihe rrprimind 
"a ipcMh in cloaiof: Ihs pariiunenl, ■• uli \ij Huni 



city of hi. 



h WM lunented by the people, j 
niliiuj duracier 



'•■I 



k'""w^Z 



m\oiy nughl have been changed ; tho 
01 ngmcDun and Crem had been rtnvei, and 
ly IX had liTallsd Henry V. It ii nmarkabls that 

Jmiwin hoa truly recorded, though io a complimentary 



ofla age of Prince Henry baa proved luch a them 

■A17 youth waa, even at an earher peria 
sdotat of chiMrcD are rare ; a child haa 
4wrby hi* nde. We have indeed been rt 
I • Anwdoiaa (rf Children,' in the ' Practical Educ 
' tf the literary family rf the Edfeworihi ; hut 1 
-'-- w Mr Kdjeworth delisted in pioc 




la, and iiMUphyuciani, of whoia alterward* we have 

■kig without any native unpulae. 
tiaco HenTy, at a very early aaVf not eiceeding five 
rm, evinoed a thoughtJiilneaa of diaractert lingular in a 
A 1 aonething in the formation of thie early character 
' ba attnbuted to the Counteai of Mar. Thii lad] 
Tha irord in the original Is, Inriiunce ; an flipreaalvi.- 
d aa vaed by the French ambaaudor ; but which Bover. 



had ban) (he nuiM of Janet I, and 10 bar etn the b^ 
enlnutad Ihe prince. SbaiidwnbedinlBuuuaeriplirf'tha 
dmee, as an * ancienli virluoua, and eevero lady, who waa 
the prince'i govemcii from hit cradle.* At the age of Ava 
yeart the prince waa conaigned to hie tutor, Mr {altars 
■arda Sir) Adam Newton, a man cf learning aJaScftpa^y, 
whom the prmce at length choae for bii lacretary* Taa 
laverily ofthn old counteia, and the alriet diadpBnB <f tb 
uilor, went not received without afleclion and revamaoa; 
although not at tmjei vrithout a ibrvwd eicuae, cr • Cva 
^nleaaantry^ which latter faculty thaprincaly bojaoana 
Lo have poaaeaaed in a fery high degrae. 

The prmce early attracted the atteniioD, aod eadlad 
ihe bopea of Iboan who weta about bia parMCI. A BaMh 
■nipt nantive baa bnen pnaened, which »u writlam hy 
-lowbo lelk UI, that he ' '-^ ^- 



Erince'e pciaw, aince he «u under Ihe 1 
Bvinf alwayi diliganlly obaemKJ hia 
haviour, and tpeechei.'* It waa at the 



under Ihe ago cf three yeara, 

•a and Lady Lumley, thai the writer of theae attecdoMa 
w up thia relation. The manuicnpl ii withoni dUa, 
aa Lord Lumley died in April, 1609, and ioavrng aa 
, hia library waa then purchaaed for the prince, Hanry 






have reached hia fifloei 



of amngem ... 

unity of the facte, lae cnaracii 

Prince Henry in hia childhoo 
pain without a groan. When 






Ihe little Earl ( 



ic iHichea «f Ihe n 
y wept, and eadtved 

Mar, ill Ireaicd «e 



rkhbtahiirhuiiaQ.'iajaHume. Hecloeed 
gh, the victim of love awl amblilen, Inhliiuu 

■ olartnai ij halvei ; and, 10 ■ui:h, tha kU 
dmne, ^ merved, when Ibey eiigajce lu 
ab. hrtbabaaereey, In the eyei of a Jealoua 1 
Mlhatbrmaod gnlliofaconiplracy 

i Dr. BIrcb'i LIA oFiWa FibKC, 






The firal nme he went to Ihe lown of St 
the king, obaerving without Ihe gale of tholo 
com, it fancifully itrueh him with ihe ahape 
uaed to play with; and Ihe child nclaimt 
good top.' 'Why do you not then play ■ 



]», and I will play with it.' 
9 nu^ht eipect in a lively . 



Whan adied what iiuirui 

more grace, but that he never delighted id daacinii whila 
ha peribrmed hia haroical eierciaea whh pride and debfht, 
more particularly when hefoie the king, Ihe coatlable of 
Caalile, aDdotherambaaaadora. He waa inatriicted by hia 
maaier to handle and tmalhe pika, to much and hoUUBa 
aelf in an affected atyle cf atUeliMM, acoording 10 ike 
marlinelaof thoaa daya; but bo aoou rajaeled •aefa patty 
and artificial faahiona ; yot to ahow thai 111 dialiho area* 
from DO want of akill in a triUng aceompliahmciu, ba 
woukliomeiimeareaumaiionlylolaughalii, ^odiuiaMly 
return 10 hia ovm natural demeanor. On one of tlwao oc- 
caaiooa ooe of theae BUrliDeti oboerving that they could 
never ha good aoldion imleaa they alwaya kepi true order 
and meaaure in marching, ■ What iheo muat (hay do,' 
cried Hcn^, ' when they wade through a awift nmning 
waUrT* In al! Ihinga freedom (f aclioa Tnai hia own na- 
tive impulaa he preferred to the aettled rulea of hia teacb- 
era ; ani when hia phyaician told him thai he mde too Eaat, 
he replied, ' Muat I nde by rule* of phyiici' When he 
waa eating a cold capon in cold wealher. llie phyiician told 
him thai that wa* not meat for liie weather. >You may 
aae, doctor,' laid Henry, 'that my cook iano ailrononier!' 
And when the aame phyaician obierving him ealcold aad 
hot meat toireLhei. proleatcd againil it. ' I cnnDol mind 
vyal boy fa 



ahould bare run ; 

Hia naoooal al 

lo Henry that (h 



though Ibey 

Kiiona were atrong . When ana repottod 
KiBg cf France bad aaa] that Ua baa- 
le baUard oT Nomandy, migbt eeaqnar 
incoly boy BiclaiaiBd, 'rata Qab^i^- 
UanyawhmaMu?— "nni* va>«.«i^ 
aUaiMaB%«.(EA\. 
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of jellj before the prinee in the fona oTa crown, with three 
BUiee : and a land of boAxMi, whoa the priuce uied to 
banter, eaid to the prince that that diahwac worth acrown. 
' Aye!* ezdahned the future EngUih hero, ' I would I had 
that crown !*— ^ It would be a great dieh,' rejoined the bd^ 
fixm. * How can that be,* replied the prince, * since you 
valoe it but a crown 7*^ When James I asked him wbeiher 
be loved Englishmen or Frenchmen better, be replied, 

* Englishmen, because he was of kindred to more noble 
persons of England than of France ;' and when the king 
mquired whether he loved the English or Germans better? 
he replied, the English ; on which the king obeerving that 
his mother was a German, the prince rrplied, * Sir, you 
have the wit thereof.' A southern speech, adds the wri- 
ter, iriiich is as much as to say — ^you are the cause thervod 

Bom in Scotland, and heir to the crown of England, at 
atieae when the mutual jealousies of the two nations were 
rmming so high, the bov often had occasion to express the 
unity of affection, which was really in his heart. Being 
questioned by a nobleman, whether, after hw father, he 
had rather be a king of England or Scotland 1 he asked, 

* idiich of them was best ?\ being answered, that it was 
England, * Then,* said the Scotiith born prince, * would I 
have both!' And once in reading thin verse in Virgil, 

Troe Tyriusve mihl nullo discrimine agctiir, 
the boy said he would make use of that verse for himself, 
with a slight alteration, thus — 

* Anglus 3cotuMie mihi nuHo discrimlne agetur/ 
He vras careful to keep alive the same feeling for ano- 
ther part uf the British aorainions, and the voung prince 
mmears to have been regarded with great alTcction by the 
Welsh ; for when once the prince asked a gentleman at 




Turmng his back from him, the Prince shot his arrow in 
the air. — When a Welshman who had taken a large ca- 
rouse, in the fulness of his heart and his head, said in the 
presence of the king, that the prince should have 40.000 
Welshmen to wait upon him against any king in Christen- 
dom : the king, not a little jealous, hastily inquired, * To do 
what?* the little prince turned away the' mnmtMitarv alarm 
hj his facetiousness, ' To cut otTihe heads of 40,000 leeks.* 

His bold and martial character was discoverable in mi- 
note circumstances like the«e. Rating in the king*.« pre- 
tence a dish of miik, the king asktd him why he ate so 
much child's meat 1 ' Sir, it is al^o man's meat/ I lenry 
reified ; — and immediately after, having fed heartily on a 
partridge, the king observed, that that meat would make 
um a coward, according to the prevalent notions of the 
age respecting diet ; to which the young prince replied, 
<Thou2n it be but a cowardiv fuwl, it nhall not make me a 
coward.*— Once taking strawl>errieA wiih twosporm^i, when 
one might have sufficed, our infant Mars gaily exclaimed, 
< The one I use as a rapier, and the other as a daeser.' 

Adam Newton appears to have filled his otRcc as pre. 
ceptor with no iiervility to the caprici«MiR fancies of the 
princely boy. I>csiroiis, however, of cherishing the gen- 
•roos spirit and plavful humour of Henry, his tutor cncou- 
saged a freedom of jexting with him, which appears to have 
been carried at times to a degree of momentary irritability 
OB the side of the tutor, by the keen humour of the boy. 
While the royal pupil held his master in equal reverence 
■lid affection, the gayety of his temper sometimes twitched 
the equability or the i^avity of the preceptor. When 
Newton, wishing to set an example to the prince in heroic 
exercises, one day practised the pike, and tossine it with 
•Qch Uttle skill as' to have failed in the attempt, the young 
prince telling him of his failure, Newton obviouslv lost his 
tamper, observing, that * to find fault was an evil numonr.' 
' Master, I take the humour of vou.' ' It becomes not a 
prince,* observed Newton. * Then,* retorted the young 
prinee, * doth it worse become a prince's master !'— ^ome 
of these harmless bickerings are amusing. When his tu- 
lor, playing at shuffle board with the prince, blamed him 
fbr eb^ging so often, and taking up a piece, threw it on the 
board, and missed his aim, the prince smilingly exclaimed, 
* WeD thrown, master ;' on which the tutor, a little vexed, 
f^wl ( he would not strive with a prince at shuffle board.* 
Henry obaerved, * Yet you gownsmen shouM be best at 
•ueh exereisea, which are not meet for men who are more 
The tutor, a little irritated, aaid. * I am meet 




Ar whmping of boya.* . ' You vaimt then,' retorted the 
prmt0^tb*t which • phwghman or cart driver can do bet* 





tor than you.' * I can do nora,' aaid the toUr, * Ar I < 
govern fooliab diildren.' On wbidi the prioen, trhop i 
reaped for hia tutor, did not care to canj tha jaatwi 
rose from taUe, and in a low voice to thoae naar hia i 
' He had need be a wise man that oouU do thai.'— -N« 
was sometimes severe in bis chastiseoMata ; Ar 
prince was playina at goff, and having wairaed hia 
who was standing by in conversation, that ha wai 
strike the ball, ami having lifted up the goff«faib, 
observing, ' Beware, Sir. that tou hit nol Mr Ni 
the prince drew back the dtini but ■mlia^j ol 

* Han I done so, I bad but paid mj debca.'— At 

time, when be was amusinc himsetf with th« apoito of a 
child, his tutor wishing to oraw him to aonra am ' 
cises, anmngst other things, said to hooi in good 
'Godsend you a wise wife!' * That sha nay 
and me !* aaid the prince. The tutor obaervc 
had one of his own ;' the prince replied, * But 
have one, would govern your wife, and by that me 
govern both you and me.* — Henry, at this early 
celled in a quicknesa of replv, ccoibaned with 
which marks the precocity of his intellect. Hia 
ing laid a wager with the prince that he could not 
from standing with his back to the fire, and aociaf fen 
forget himself once or twice, standing in that poatora, lbs 
tutor said, * Sir, the wager is woo; yon have Aikd twin/ 

* Master,* replied Henry, * Saim Pelcr'acock crawthriet.' 
A musician having plaved a voluntary in hin praasBBS^ 
was requested to play the same again. ' I eoold oel fir 
the kingdom of Spain,' said the miiiirian, * for tUi wsn 
harder than for a preacher to repeat word by word asap> 
mon that he had not learned by rote.* A cle i gy n ia i itHd* 
ing bv, observed that he thought a preacher ought do that; 

* Perhaps,* rejoined the young prince, * for a biahopridif 

The natural facetiousness of his temper appcaia fi^ 
qiiently in the good humour with which the littie prinm 
was accustomM to treat his domestics. He had two tf 
ofiposiie characters, who were frequently aet by the eaii 
for the sake of the sport ; the one, Murray, wA^tmti 

* the tailor,' loved his liquor ; and the other was a slBil 

* trencherman.' The king desired the prince to pat in 
end to these brawls, and to make the men agree and ikit 
the agreement should be written and subscrioed by both. 
' Then,' said the prince, * must the drunken tailor siibsaibs 
it with chalk, for he caraiot write his nanae, and then I 
will make them agree upon this condition— that the Crcaeb- 
erman shall go into the cellar and drink with Will Mw> 
ray, and Will Murrav shall make a great wallet Artbs 
trencherman to carry his victuals in.'— 43ne of his setvasa 
having cut the prince's finger, and sucked out the hkaoi 
with his mouth, that it might heal the more easdy, dw 
young prince, who expressed no displeasure at the acci- 
dent, said to him pleasantly, * If, which God forbid! bv 
father, myself, ana the rest of his kindred ahoald Ad, Toa 
mii:ht claim the crown, for you have now in jrou tha HBod 
royal.* — Our little prince once resolved on a beaity gamesf 
play, and for this purpose only admitted bis youBf flcall^ 
nu'ii, and excluded the men ; it happened that an cSd Mi^ 
vant, not aware of the mjunction, entered the a 
on which the prince told him he might play loo ; 
the pnnce was asked why he admitted thta old b 
than the other men, he rejoined, ' Because be had a ri^ 
to be of their number, for Senex bis pmer. 

Nor was Henry susceptible of groas Autery, l«r wbsa 
once I.e wore white shoes, and one aaid he longed la kiB 
his foot, the prince saiil to the fawning coortier, * Sir I tm 
not the pope ;' the other replftd that he would not kias As 
pope's foot, except it were to tnte off his great toe. The 

Erince eravely rejoined ; ' At Rome you woidd be ^ad W 
iss his foot, and forfet the rest.' 
It wan then the mode, when the king or the nriaee tia tsl- 
ed, to sleep with their suite at the house, of the aobSiy; 
and the loyalty and xeal of the host were uaoally AiplayM 
in the reception given to the royal (^esta. It ~ 
that in one of these excursions the prince's 
plained that they had been obliged to so to bed 
through the pinching parsimony of^the house',' 
the little prince at the time of hearing se e m ed to take at 
great notice of. The next morning the lady of the koMi 
coming to pay her respects to him she fiMind him tmwM 
over a volume that had many pictures in it ; one of wbia 
vras a paintmg of a company sitting at a banNpial : Aii hi 
dmwea her. * I invite vou madam, to a AaaL* 'TW 
what feast?* ahe asked. <To Am Anal,' aid A> 
boy. ( What, wouU your highness giva bm h«l m i 
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: T FfaoBg hii eye on her, he nid, * No better, m»- 
ie fotnid in thie home.' There wae a delicacy and 
ef spirit in thie ingenious reprimand, far exMlling 
wit oft child. 

Aceordimr to this anecdote>writer, it appears that James 
I probably did not delight in the martial oispositions of his 
•OB, whose habits and opinions were, in all respects^ form- 
iag themselves opposite to his own tranquil and kterary 
diaractwr. The writer says that, * his mi^esty, with the 
tdteae of lore to him, would sometimes mterlace sharp 
■peedies, and other demonstrations of fatherly sererity.' 
Henry, who however lived, though he died eariy, tobe- 
eome a patron of ingenious men and a lover <m genius, 
was himiieir at least as much enamoured of the oike as of 
the pen. The kmg, to rouse him to study, told nim, that 
ifbe £d not apply m<Mre diligently to his book, his brother 
Mke Charies, who seemed already attached to study, 
woold prove more able fiyr government and for the cabi- 
net ; and that himself woum be onlv fit for field exer- 
and imlitary affairs. To his father, the )ittle prince 
no reply : out when his tutor one day reminded him 
of what his fathei had said, to stimulate our young prince 
to fiterary diligence, Henry asked, whether he thought his 
brother would prove so good a scholar? His tutor replied, 
that he was likely to prove so. * Then,' rejoined our lit- 
tle prince will I make Charles archbishop <h Canterbury. 
Our Heniy was devoutly pious and rigid in never per- 
■ntling b^ore him any licentious language or manners. It 
is weU known that James I had a habit of swearing, — in- 
Boeent expletives in conversation, which, in truth, only 
e a cpr e as ed the warmth of his feelings : out in that age, 
viMi Poritanism had already possessed half the nation, 
an oath was considered as nothing short of blasphemy. 
Hemy once made a keen allusion to this verbal frailty of 
hm fiuber's ; for when he was told that some hawks were 
to be sent to him, but it was thouf^t that the king would 
ntercept some of them, he replied * He may do as he 
pleaees, for he shall not be put to the oath for tne matter.' 
Tlie king ence asking him what were the best verses he 
bod learned in the firat book of Virgil, Henry answered. 



Bex erat JEneas nobis quo justior alter 
Nee pletate fuit, nee bello majot et armis. 

Siidi are a few of the puerile anecdotes of a prince who 
dMd In early youth, sleaned from a contemporary manu- 
Hript, by an eye ana ear witness. They are tnfles, but 
triflw co n e e crated by his name. They are genuine ! and 
the pluloeopher knows how to value the indications of a 
great and heroic character. There are among them some, 
vHlich may occasion an inattentive reader to forget that 
tfMj aro aU the speeohea and the actions of a child! 

Ttn DIAMT or A M ASTBB OF THE CBREMOiriXS. 

Of eomrt-etiquette, few are acquainted with its myste- 
nnd still fewer have lost themselves in its lal^rrinth of 
o. Whence ita origin? Perhaps from those grave 
ooortly Italiana, who, in their petty pompous courts, 
lo the whole business of their effemmate days consist 
i y ii flf i ffins ; and, wanting realities to keep tnemselves 
•fivo. a^Mted the mere shadows of life and action, in a 
vorio of these mockeries of state. It suited well the ge- 



liBB of a people who boasted of elementary works, to teach 
bow aAcSita were to be given, and how to be taken ; and 
who had aome reason to pride themselves in producing the 
Cortegiano of Castiglione, and the Galateool Delia Casa. 
They carried this refining temper into the meet trivial dr- 
UiBiitBiii IIS, when a court ^as to be the theatre and mo- 
anrehs and their representatives the actors. Precedence, 
■ad other honorary discriminations, establish the ineful 
-ctions of ranks, and of mdividuals; but their minuter 

ferms, subtilised by Italian conceits, with an erudition 
proeedents, and a logic of nice distinctions, imparted a 
Bck <fignity of science to the solemn fopperies of a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, who exhausted all the feculties of 
hii tool on the equipooderanceof the first place of inferior 
jngree with the last of a siiperior; who turned into a po- 
llionl eonteat the placing of a chair and a stool ; made a 
moption at the stairs'-head, or at the door, raise a clash 
biltnMn two rival nations ; a visit out of time require a 
B OfO ti i tinn of three months ; or an awkward invitation pr(^ 

a sodden fit of sickness ; while many a rising anta- 
die fermidable shapes of ambassadors, were 

to despatch a courier to their courts, for the omission 

"* "^ or a amglepwiefittio. The pride of nations, in 
so, has only these meann to maintain their jeat- 

oT power : yet should not the people he crairful lo 




the sovereign who coofinM his campaigns to hit drawaif- 
room ; whose field-marshal is a tripping master of the coto* 
monies ; whose stratagems are only to save the inviolaU- 
lity of courtpetiquette ; and whose battles of peaoe am oh 
ly for precedence 7 

When the Earls of Holland and Cariisle, our •fVimr 
dors extiaordinary to the court of France in ]6i4. were at 
Paris, to treat of the marriage of Charies with Henrietta, 
and to join in a league against Spain, before they diowea 
their propositions, tney were desirous of ascertaining in 
what manner Cardinal Ricbdieu would receive tSem. 
The Marquis of Ville-aux-Clers was employed in this no* 
gotiauoo, which appeared at least as iinportant as the mar- 
riage and the league. He brought for answer, thai tho 
cardinal wouki receive them as he did the ambanadora of 
the Emperor and the King of Spain ; that he could not 
giv6 them the right hand m his own house, because bo 
never honoured in this way those ambasaadors ; but that, 
in reconducting them out of his room, he woidd go farther 
than he was accustomed to do. provided that they wouU 
permit him to cover this unusual proceeding with a pretext, 
that the others might not draw any consequences firom it m 
their favour. Our ambassadors did not disapprove of this ex- 
pedient, but they be|[ged time to receive the instructioos of 
his majesty. Ab this would create a considerable delay, 
they proposed another, which would set at rest, for the mo- 
ment, the punoillio. They observed, that if the cardinal 
would feign himself sick, they would go to see him : on 
which the cardinal immediately went to bed, and an inter- 
view, so iinportant to both nations, took place, and articles 
of great difficulty were discussed, by the cardinal's bed- 
side ! When the Nuncio Spada would have made the 
cardinal jealous of the pretensions of the English ■tnbat- 
sadors, and reproachea him with yiekUng his precedence 
to them, the cardbal denied this. * I never go before 
them, it is true, but likewise I never accompany them ; I 
wait for them only in the chamber of audience, either seat- 
ed in the most honourable place, or standing, till the table 
is ready : I am always the nrst to speak, and the first to be 
seated ; and besides I have never choeen to return their 
visit, which has made the Earl of Carlule so outrageous.''*' 

Such was the ludicrous gnvity of those court-etiquettea, 
or pun^UUoif combined with political consequences, of 
which I am now to exhibit a picture. 

When James I ascended tne throne of his united king- 
doms, and promised himself and the world long halcyon 
days of peace, ferdjgn princes, and a long train of ambaa- 
sadors from every Eairopean power, resorted to the English 
court. The panfic monarcn, in emulation of an office 
which ahready existed in the courts of Europe, created 
that of Master of the Ceremonies, after the mode of 
France, observes Roger Coke.t This was now found 
necessary to preserve the state, and allay the perpetual 
jealousies of the representatives of their sovereigns. Tbo 
first officer was Sir Lewis Lewknor,| with an assistant, 
Sir John Finett, who, at lensth, succeeded him under 
Charles I, and seems to have been more amply blest with 
the genius of the olace ; his soul doated on thn honoar of 
the office ; and in that age of peace and of ceremony, wo 
may be astonished at the subtilty of his inventive shim and 
contrivances, in quieting that school of angry and rigid 
boys whom he had under his care— the ambassadora of 
Europe! 

Sir John Finett, like a man of genius, in office, and Kvi* 
ins too in an age of diaries, has not resisted the pleasant 
labour of perpetuating his own narrative.§ He naa told 
every circumstance with a chronological exactitude, which 
passed in his province as master of the ceremonies ; and 
when we consider that he was a busy actor amidst the 

* La Vie de Card. Richelieu, anonymous, but written bv J. 
Le Clerc, 1006, vol. I. p. 116^123. ' 

t * A Detection of the Court and State of England,* voL 

I, 13« 

1 Stowa's Annals, D. 824. 

\ I give the title or this rare volume, * Finecti Phlloxenajs : 
Some choice observationt of Sir John Fineu, Knight, and mas- 
ter of the ceremonies tr> the two last kings ; touching the racep. 
tion and precedence, the ureatment and audience, the pimctii- 
lioe and couteats of foreign arobaasadora in England. Legttl 
lisant Mundum. 1656.' This venr curioiin diary was publiued 
after the authors death, bj hia friend Jamea Howell, the well- 
knoi^n writer; and Oldys, whose literary curiosity scsroelv 
any thing in our domestic literature haa escaped, bas analysed 
liie volome with his accustomed care. Wn mentions that Ibsre 
wa8 n manuscript in being, more full than the one pobttriMl\ 
nf whkrh I have not been able to lean\ ^>xn.V«x. 
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whole dipkNoatic corns, we aball not be surprised by dis- 
eorering, in tbis smaJl folume of great curiositjr. a vein of 
■ecreC and atttheatie lustory ; it throws a new li«faton many 
iMu ort a nt events, in which the historians of the times are 
deneient, who had not the knowledge of this assiduous ob- 
•enrer. But my present purpose is not to treat Sir John 
with an the ceremonious punehUio$f of which he was him- 
9tK the arbiter ; nor to ouote him on grave subjects, which 
Ibtnre historians may well do. 

This voluBse contains the raptures of a morning, and 
thfO peace-makings of an ereninf ; sometimes it t(*lls of 
* a OMsIb between the Savoy ana Florence ambaMadors 
for precedence ;' — now of * queatimu betwixt the ImpMi^nal 
awl VeaeCian ambassadors, concerning litfer and visits,' 
how they were to address one another, and who was to 
pay the first vint ! — then * the Frenchman takes exeqitunu 
about pladng* This historian of the levee now reconis, 
' that toe French ambassador gets ground of the Spanish ;* 
bvl soon after, so eventful were these drawing room poli- 
ticB. that a day of festival has passed away m suspense, 
while a privy council has been hastily summoned, to in- 
mtire wily tne French ambassador had *a ddfluction of 
raeam in his teeth, besides a fit of the ague,* although he 
hoped to be present at the same festival next yesr ! or 
bemg invited to a mask, declared * hb stomach would not 
agree with cold meats :* * thereby pointing* (shrewdly ob- 
serves Sir John) * at the invitation and presence of the 
Spanirt ambassador, who, at the mask the CknUmoM 6e- 
/srr, had appeared in the first place.* 

Sometimes we discover our master of the ceremonies 
disentangling himself, and the lord chamberlain, from the 
osost provoking perplexities, by a clever and civil lie. Thus 
it happened, when the Muscovite ambassador would not 
yidd precedence to the French nor Spaniard. On this 
occasion, Sir John, at his wits end, contrived an obscure 
aitoatitm, in which the Russ imagined he was highly ho- 
noured, as there he enjoyed a full sight of the king's face, 
thoogh he could see nothing of the entertainment itself; 
whHe the other ambassadors were so kind as * not to take 
exoeption,' not caring about the Russian, from the re- 
moteness of his country, and the little interest that court 
then had in Europe! But Sir John displayed even a 
bohlcr invention when the Muscovite, at his reception at 
Whitehall, complained that only one lord was in waiting 
at the stairs-head, while no one bad met him m the 
eoort-vard. Sir John assured him that in England it was 
onosidered a greater honour to be received by one lord 
than far two! 

Sir John discovered all his acumen in the solenm inves- 
tigatioa of * Which was the upper end of the table ?* 
Arguments and inferences were deduced from precedents 
miffed ; bnt as precedents sometimes look contrary ways, 
Uiis affair might still have remained tub ^ptdiee, (lad not 
Sir John oracularly pronounced that * in spite of the 
duatmeys in England, where the best man sits is that end 
of the table.' Sir John, indeed, would oDcn take the 
most enlarged view of tilings ; as when the Spanish aro- 
baaaador, after hunting with the king at Theobalds, dined 
with his majestv in the privy chamMr, his son Don An- 
lOBio dmed m the council chamber with some of the kinc*s 
attendants. DonAntonio seated himself on a stool at the 
•ad of the table. * One of the {gentlemen ushers took 
exceptioQ at this, being, he said, irregular and unusual, 
that place being ever wont to be reserved empty /or xtate ." 
In a word, no person in the world was ever to sit on that 
•tool ; but Sir John, holding a conference before he chose 
to disturb the Spanish grandee, finally determined that 
' this was the mpeniUion of a sentleman-usher, and it was 
dierefore neglected. Thus Sir John could, at a critical 
■MNnont, exert a more liberal spirit, and risk an empty 
•Cool against a little ease and quiet ; which were no corn- 
occurrences with that martyr of state, a master of 



But Sir John, to me he is so entertaining a personage 
Jwt I do not care to fet rid of him, had to overcome dii^ 
ienkiea which stretcned his fine genius on tenter hooks. 
Oaee, rarely did the like unlucky accident happen to the 
wary master of the ceremonies, did Sir John eiceed the civi- 
Ktj of his instnictioos, or rather his half-instriictions. Being 
•eat to invite the Dutch ambassador, and the States* com- 
■wasioaera, then a young and new government, to the 
corrmoniff of St George's day, they inquired whether 
tbev aboukl have the same reapect paid to them as other 
aamasaadors? The bland Sir John, out of the milkincss 
of his hlood, aaad bo doubted it noU Aa soon, however, 








aa he returned to the lord rhamberiaia, ko dioeovored| Au 

he had been soofbt for up and down, to atop tho ' 

The lord chamoerlain said, Sir John had 

commission, if he had invited the Dutchmea ' to i 

the ckiset of the queen*s aide ; because the 

bassador would never endure them as t 

there was but a thm wainaoot bomrd h t tw ee* 

u)hieh might be openedP Sir Jolta said jnatlyi Im hai 

done no otherwise than he had beea deairea; < 

ever, the lord chamberlain, at port; deaied, (< 

civil l\ * and I was not so oamannerly aa tooo 

(supfMo, but uneasy!) This affair eadod 

the poor Dutchmen. Those new repolbficaBa 

regarded with the moat jeakMM mnfwpt by all f§m i 

sadors, and were just f e u tar ing oa their firat i 

steps, to move among crowned neadlB. Tha Dalek mm 

resolved not to be present; dedaring they had jaM i . 

an urgent tntatoboa, from the Ean oc Exeter, to ( 

WimUedon. A piece of superckeriis to i 

probably the happy contrivance of the < 

of the l<Mxl chamberlain and the BMster of the 

I will now exhiint some curiooa deCaib 
chives of fimtastical state, and paint a 
where politics and civility aeem to have ~ 
variance. 

When the Palatine arrived in England to 
both, the onlv daughter of James the F^r^ _ 
and jolity' ct the court were intemipted by the 
of the archduke's ambassador, of " ' 
material points : 

Sir Jonn waited on him, to hoaoor with his ^ 
the solemnity on the second or third days, either t»< 
or supper, or both. 

The archduke's ambassador paused: with 
countenance inquiring whether tne Spaairii 
was invited? ' I answered, answeraUo to mj i 
in case of such demand, that he waa sick, and eoaU ssi 
be there. He was yesterday, oooth he, so woll, as tMi 
the offer might have very well been made hiai, ^ai psi^ 
haro accepted.* 

To this Sir John replied, that the French and T< 
ambassadors holding between them one course of 
pondence, and the Spanish and the archduke's 
their invitations had been usuafly joint. 

This the archduke's ambassador denied; and •fff a wd , 
tha: they had been separately invited to Masks, ke, 
but he had never ; — that France had ahvara yieUed pre- 
cedence to the archduke's predecessors, wliea they vers 
but Dukes of Burgundy, of which he was ready lo p^ 
duoe * ancient proofs ;* and that Venice waa a moai r^ 
puUic, a sort of burghers, and a handful of tenitivy, 
compared to his monarchical sovereign >-«ad lo all tbs 
he added, that the Venetian bragged of the fretqiMat §k- 
vours be had received. 

Sir John returns in great distress to the lord chamket' 
lain and hts majesty. A solemn declaratioo ia draws as, 
in which James I most cravely laments that the archMon 
ambassador has taken this omsnce ; but his msj ea i y oftn 
these most cogent arguments in his own &voar: oat lbs 
Venetian had announced to his majesty, that faia rspaUk 
had ordered bis men new liveries on the occamoa, tm 
hooour, he adds, not usual with princes— 4he Spasirib 
ambassador, not finding himself well for the first day (be> 
caase, by the way, he did not care to diipate precedcaos 
with the Frenchman,) his majesty conceiving that lbs 
solemnity of the marriase being one continued act dvoodk 
divers days, it admitted neither miu* nor poetermt: asi 
then James proves too much, by boldly asaertiag, that lbs 
laat day should be taken for the grrateat day I ^£ in other 
oases, for instance in that of Christmas, nHMre Twettk 
day, the last day, is held as the greatest ! 

But the French and Venetian ambassadors, ao oavisd 
by the Spanish and the archduke's, were t b em a elrea ant 
less chary, und crustily fastidious. The insolent Freac^ 
men first attempted to take precedence of the Priisce tf 
Wales ; and the Venetian stood upon this point, that tbw 
should sit on chairs, though the prince had but a stool; 
and, particularly, that the carver shoukl not stand bcftrs 
him ! * But,' adds Sir John, * neither of tbeas fWiiiaiM 
in their reasonless pretences.' 

Nor was it peaceable even at the nuptial diaaor, which 
closed with the following catastrophe of etiquette : 

Sir John having ushered among the counteoMO the lady 
of the French ambassador, he left her to the raagiM of the 
lord chamberhun, who ordered she aboukl be plabel at iha 
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eneath the countesses and above the barone9;<efl. 
'he viscountess of Effingham standing to her 
fhtf and possessed already of her proper place 
ed it,) would not remove lower, so Ae^^ hand 
lassatrice, till after dinner, when th« French 
r, informed of the difference and opposition, 
or his wife's coach !' With ^at trouble, the 
r was persuaded to stay, the Countess of KiU 
he Viscountess of Hadduieton, making noscru- 
ding their places. Sir John, unbendinig his 
setiously ados, * The Lady of Effingham, in the 
■bearing (with rather too much than too little 
K>th her supper and her company.' This spoilt 
ality, tugging at the French ambassadress to 
own, mortified to be seated at the side of the 
MDan that day, frowning and frowned on, and 
erless to bed, passed the wedding.rfla^ of the 
nd Princess Elizabeth, like a cross girl on a 

he most subtle of these men of punediHOf and 
pouMesoroe, was the Venetian ambassador ; for 
particular aptitude to find fault, and pick out 
anMng all the others of his body, 
narriage of the Earl of Somerset, the Venetian 
i to the mask, but not the dinner, as last year 
e had occurred. The Frenchman, who drew 
h the Venetian,' at this moment chose to act 
f on the watch ofprecedence, lealous of the 
newly arrived. Wnen invited, he inquired if 
sh ambassador was to be there ? and humbly 
his majesty to be excused from indisposition, 
low see Sir John put into the most lively action, 
rtle Venetian. 

scarcely back at court with the French ambas- 
iswer, when I was told, that a gentleman from 
:ian ambassador had been to seek me; who, 
last found me, said that his lord desired me, that 
rould do him favour, I would take the pains to 
m instantly. I, winding the cause to ne some 
^tten into his brain, from some intelligence he 
the French of that morning's proceeding, ex- 
present coming, that I might take further in- 
from the lord chamberlain ; wherewith as soon 
uflliciently armed, I went to the Venetian.' 
e Venetian would not confer with Sir John, 
sent for him in such a hurry, except in presence 
n secretary. Then the Venetian desired Sir 
peat the worda of his inviiationt and thoae also of 
isiMr / which poor Sir John actually did ! For 
I yielded, but not without discovering my insat- 
to be so peremptorily pressed on, as if^he had 
lip me.' 

Bnetian having thus compelled Sir John to con 
invitation ami anawer/jgravely complimented 
I correctness to a title ! Yet stilivnui the Vene- 
n less trouble : and now he coofesaed that the 
;jlven a formal invitation to the French aoibassa- 
nottohim! 

IS a new stage in this important negotiation : it 
le diplomatic sagacity of Sir John, to extract a 
; and which was, that the Frenchman bad, in- 
^ed the intelligence secretly to the Venetian. 
Q now acknowledged that he had suspected as 
D he received the message, and not to be taken bv 
le bad come prepared with a long apology, ena- 
lee sake, with the same formal invitationfor the 
Now the Venetian insisted again that Sir John 
iver the invitation in the iamepredae worda as it 
given to the Frenchman. Sir John, with his 
Bg courtly docility, performed it to a syllable, 
both ptulies during all those proceedings could 
ing a risible muscle at one another, our grave 
"ecords not. 

netian's final answer seemed now perfectly satis- 
sdaring he would not excuse his aosence as the 
A had, on the most frivolous pretence ; and fur- 
Qcpreased hu high satisfaction with last year's 
1 testimony of the royal favour, in the public 
mferred on him, and regretted that the quiet of 
ty should be so frequently disturbed by these 
, about invitations, which so oflen* over-thronged 
at the feast.' 

I now imagined that all was happily concluded, 
BCiring with the sweetness of a dove, and the 
of a mouse, to fly to tho lord chamberlain, — 



when bohold the Venetian would not relinquish his hoM, 
but turned on him * with the reading of another scruple, 
et hine iUtB laehrimtB ! asking whether the arcbdoke's aiin 
bassador was also invited V Poor lSir John, to keep him- 
i^elf clear * from categorical asseverations,' declared * he 
could not resolve him.' Then the Venetian observed, 
* Sir John was dissembling ! and he h<^cd and imagbiad 
that Sir John had in his instructions, that he was first to 
have gone to him (the Venetian,) and on his return to the 
archduke's ambassador.' Matters now threatened to be 
as irreconcilable as ever, for it seems the Venetian was 
standing on the point of precedency with the archduke'i 
ambassador. The political Sir Jonn, willing to sratify 
the Venetian at no expenao, adds, * be thought it ill man- 
ners to mar a belief of an ambassador's makmg.'— and so 
allowed him to think that he had been invited befiNre the 
archduke's ambassador ! 

This Venetian proved himself to be, to the great tor- 
ment of Sir John, a stupendooii genius in his own way ; 
ever on the watch to be treated tUparo di teala eoronaie — 
equal with crowned heads ; and, when at a tilt, refused 
being placed among the ambassadors of Savoy and the 
States-general, &c, while the Spanish and French ambas- 
sadors were seated aloue on the opposite side. The Vene- 
tian declared that this would be a dmiinution of his quality ; 
the ^ra place of an inferior degree being everhddworae ^an 
the laat of a auperior. This refined observation delighted 
Sir John, who dignifies iias an axiom, yetaAerwards came 
to doubt it with a aed de hoe qtuare— query this ! If it be 
true in politics, it is not so in common sense according to 
the proverbs of both nations ; for the honest English de- 
clares, that ' Better be the heaid of tho yeomanry man the 
tail of the gentry ;' while the subtile Italian nas it, < E 
meglio eaaer teata di Lauxw^ che coda di Storione ,** better 
be the head of a pike than the tail of a sturgecMi.' But 
before we quit Sir John, let us hear him in hu own words, 
reasoning with that fine critical tact, which he imdoubtedlr 
possessed, on right and lofl hands, but reasoning with infi- 
nite modesty as well as senius. Hear this sage of punc" 
tUlioa^ this philosopher ofcourtesies. 

* The Axiom before delivered by the Venetian ambassa- 
dor was judged^ upon diaoourae I had with aome ofwtder^ 
atandingf to be of value in a dialinct eompanvy but mi^ht 
be othenmae in a joint aaaemblv P And then Sir John, hke 
a philosophical historian, explores some great public event 
— * As at the conclusion of tne peace at Vervms (the only 
part of the peace he cared about,) the French and Span- 
ish meeting, contended for precedence— who should sit 
at the riffht hand of the pope's legate ; an expedient was 
found, ot sending into France for the pope's nuneio reskl- 
ing there, who, seated at the right hand of the said legate 
(the legate himself sitting at the table's end,) the French 
ambasMdor being ofieredtho choice of the next place, he 
took that at the legate's left hand, leaving the second at 
the right hand to the Spanish, who, taking it, persuaded 
himseu to have the better of it ; aed de hoe giuerc.' How 
modestly, yet how shrewdly insinuated ! 

So mocn, if not too much, of the Diary of a Master of 
the Ceremonies ; where the important personages strange- 
ly contrast with the frivolity and foppery of their actions. 

By this woric it appears that all foreign ambassadors 
were entirely entertamed, for their diet, looeings, coaches, 
with all their train, at the cost of the English monardi, and 
on their departure received customary presents of consid- 
erable value ; from 1000 to 6000 ounces of gilt plate ; and 
in more cases than one, the meanest complaints were 
made by the ambassadors^ about short allowances. That 
the foreign ambassadors in return made presents to the 
roasters of the ceremonies, from thirt)r to fifty * pieces,' or 
in plate or jewel ; and some so grudgingly, that Sir John 
Fiiiett oflen vents his indignation, and commemorates the 
indignity. As thus,— on one of the Spanish ambassadors- 
extraordinarv waiting at Deal for three days. Sir John, 
* expecting the wind with the patience of an hungry enters 
tainment from a ehae-handed amhanador^ as his preaent to 
me at his parting from Dover being but an old gilt livery 
pot, that had lost his fellow not worth above IS pounds^ 
accompanied with two pair of Spanish gloves to make it 
almost IS, to my shame and his.' When he left ihik scurvy 
arobanador-extraordinary to his fate aboard the ship, he 
cxidts that * the cross-winds held him in the Downs almost 
a seven-night before they would blow him over.' 

From this mode of receiving ambassadors, two incoo- 
Vfiniences resulted ; their perpetual jars of pwactiUMia^ 'viA. 
their singular intr\{»;uAa Vo ckiXxJni v^vscm^^A.«^HJ^^ v^ 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



ooaipl0C«.y uunumed th« pftUence of the moiipadfic sove- 
reicB, that James waccompeled to make great alteraiioaa 
i donestk comforu, aad was perpetually embroiled in 



the most ridtcalout conteeui. At length Charlee I perceiv* 
od the jreat charge oftheie embasaies, ordinary and 
cstnordmary, often on ftiToloos pretences ; and with an 
•aipty treasury, and an uncomplyug parliament, he grew 
less awuoQs for such ruinous honours.* He gave notice 
to fiweiipi ambassadors, that he should not any more * de- 
fray their diet, nor provide coaches for them, &c.' * This 
frugal purpose' cost Sir John many altercations, who seems 
to view it* as the glory of the British monarch being on the 
wane. The unsettled state ol* Charles was appearing in 
1686, by the querulous narrative of the master of the cere* 
nmnies; the etiquettes of the court were disturbed by the 
•rralic course of its sreat star; and the master of the cere- 
BBonies was reduced to keep blank letters to superscribe, 
aad address to any nobleman who was to be found, from 
the absence of the great officers of state. On this occasion 
the ambassador of the Duke of Mantova, who had long 
desired his partios audience, when the king i>b|ected to the 
unfitness oi the fuace he was then in, replied, that * if it 
were under a tree, it should b« to him as a palace.' 

Yet although we smilo at this science oT etiquette and 
diese rigid fonns of ceremony, when they were altogether 
discarded, a great statesman lamented them, and found the 
inconvenience and mischief in the p<^tical consequences 
which followed their neglect. Charles II, who was no 
admirer of these regulated formalities of court-etiquette, 
seems to have broken up the pomp and pride of the former 
■aster of the ceremonies ; and the grave and the great 
chancellor of human nature, as Wattwrton calls Clarendon, 
censured and felt all the inconveniences of this open inter- 
course of an ambassador with the king. Thus he observ- 
ed in the case of the Spanish ambassador, who, he writes, 
' took the advantage or the license of the court, where no 
raics of formalities were yet established (and to which the 
king himeelf was not enough enclined) but all doors open 
to all persons ; which the ambassador finding, he made 
himself a domestic, came to the king at all hours, and 
spake to him when, and as long as be would without any 
ceremony, or deming an audience according to the aid c%u- 
tarn; but came into the bed-chamber while the king was 
dresAiag himself, and mingled in a'l discourses with the 
sauie (reedom he would wut in his own. And firom this 
never heardMif hcense, introduced bv the Preneh and th«! 
Spaniard at this time withaui any dislike in the king, though 
nai permitted in any court in Chriatendom^ many incon* 
veniences and mischiefs broke in, which could never after 
be shut out.'* 

OlARIBS^MOa/lL, BISTORICAL, AHD CRITICAL. 

We converse with th<* absent by letters, and with our- 
seivt^ by diaries ; but vanity is more gratified by dedica- 
ting its time to the little labours which have a chance of 
immediate notice and may circulate from hand to hand, 
than by the honester pages of a volume reserved only for 
solitary contemplation ; or to be a future relic of ourselves, 
when we shall no more hear of ourselves. 

Marcus Antoninus's celebrated work entitled T<o¥ cir ^co- 
rwr Of the tkmgM which concern him»e{f, would be a good 
dftfinition of the use and purpose of a diary. Shaftes- 
bury calls a dianr, * A Fault book,' intended' for self-cor- 
rection ; and a Cfcrfonel Hardwood in the reign of Charles 
I kept adiary, which, in the spirit of the times, he entitled 
* Slips, Infirmities, and Passages of providence.' Such a 
diary is a moral instrument, shoula the writer exercise 



* Charlea I, hnd, however adopted ihcm, end long preserved 
uie stsieliness of his court with foreign powers, as appears by 
these extrsrts from manuscript letters of the time : 

Mr. Mesd writee to Sir M. Stutcville, July 25, 16*29. ' His 
msjssty was wontto snswer thK French ambassador in his own 
lancusge ; now he speaks in Enclieh, and by an interpreter. 
And no doth Sir Thomas Edmondes to the French kins. con> 
nary to the ancient custom : so that altho* of late we have not 
equalled them in arms, yet now we shall equal them in cere- 



Oct 31, 1038. 

* This day (brtnight the State** ambassador going to visit ray 
lovd treasurer sbout eorae business, whereas his lordship was 
wont always to bring them but to the stair's head, he then, af- 
isr a great deal of courteous resistance on the ambassador's 
psft, sttended hhn through the hall and cnun-yard, even to 
Ihs very boot of his coach.'' Sloane M88. 4178 

t Claiendon's Life. %ol. II. p. \(tO. 






it on himself and on all aroood 
folioe concerning themselves; and it i 
ed, as proved 1^ many that I have 
script, tnat often writing in reti 
when they had nothing to write. 

Diaries must be out of date in a '**— *f'^f age ; 
I have myself known several who have oMCii 
practise with pleasure and utili^. One of our old wtitma 
quaintly observes, that * the ancients qeed to take tWr 
stomaa>*pill of seli^iamination every night. 
little books, or tablets, which they tied at their 
which they kept a memorial of what they ^d, 
night-reckoning.' We know that Titos, the driighi sf 
mankind as he has been called, kept a Aary cT aB his 
actions, and when at night he foond upon nrinswiiMi thit 
he had performed nothing memorable^, he vroold *»— *»^ 
* .^mia / dieei /wrdidtsuis ." Friends ! vre have loat a day ^ 

Among our own countrymen^ in tinea DMre §kwtmnik 
for a concentrated mind than in this age of acatlered thoa^di 
and of the fragmenu of genius, the custom lonf prevadsd; 
and we their posterity are still reaping the be»A eflhdr 
lonely hours, and diurnal records. It is alwajs pIsMf 
to recollect the name of Alfred, and we have iKcply to r^ 
gret the loss of a manuel which this iDooarch, ao sukt a 
manager of his time, yet found leisure to parmie ; it wosU 
have interested us more even than his trsnBlatiena, which 
have come down to us. Alfred carried in hb boaom im» 
morandum leaves, in which he made coUectioBa frsm fail 
studies, and took ao much pleasure in the frequent < 
nation of this journal, that he called it his fcowrffte 
cause, sajTs Spehnan, day and night he ever bad it i 
with him. Tnis manual, as my learned friond Mr "^ 
in his elaborate and phibsophicsl Life of AUred, ha 
by some curious extracts firom Malmsbury, waa the i 
tory of his own occasional Uteraiy reflectiQaa. Am 
dation of ideas connects two other of oar iilaatnous i 
vrith Alfred. 

Prince Henry, the son of James I, our Eoflisb Kami- 
us, who was wept by all the Muses, and m o uin e d by si 
the brave in Britain, devoted a great portion of hw tisK Is 
literary intercourse ; and the finest g«iioBes of the Sfs 
addressed their works to him, and wrote several at as 
princes's suggestion : Dallingt<m, in the preftoe of fail 
curious * Aphorisms, Civil and Militare,' has describs^ 
Prince Henry's domestic life : * Myself,' ssts be, * the s^ 
shiest of many in that academy, for so wasliis ftjniiy,had 
this etperial employment for hi* proper tear, which he pirii 
ed favourably to entertain, and often to read aver. 

The diary of Edward VI, written with his own haa^ 
conveys a notion of that precocity of intellect, in that early 
educated prince, which would not suffer hb infirm heala 
to relax in his royal duties. Thu prince was aolcaMriy 
struck with the feeling that he was not seated oa a 
throne to be a trifler or a sensualist ; and thb sianbdly 
of mind u very remarkable in the entries of hb «fy ; 
where on one occssion, to remind himself of the caasss 
of his secret proffer of friendship to aid the Emperor of 
Germany with men against the Turk, and to keep it at 
present secret from the French court, the yoong SMa- 
arch inserts, * this was done on intent to get sonemeads. 
The reasonings be in my desk.' So zealoos waa he to 
have before him a state of public affairs, that often b ths 
middle of the month he recalls to mind passages whidihs 
had omitted in the beginning : what was done evenr day 
of moment, he retired into his study to set down. £vcb 
James II wrote with his own hand the daily oocorreaess 
of his times, his reflections and conjectures; aad be- 
queathed us better materials for history than * perhaps any 
sovereign prince has left behind him.' Advcrsily had 
schooled him into reflection, and softened into homaaity a 
spirit of bicotry ; and it is something m hb favour, tnat 
after his abdication he collected hb thoughts, and mmli fie d 
himself bv the penance of a diary. Could a Cfive or a 
Cromwell have composed one ? Neither of theae men 
could suffer solitude and darkness ; they started at thsir 
casual recollections ! — what would they have doae, had 
memory marshalled their crimes, and arranged tbeia mthe 
terrors of chronology ? 

When the national character retained more origiBa&iy 
and individuslity than our monotonous habits now ( ' ' 
our later ancestors displayed a love of applicatbn, 
was a source of happiness, quite lost to ns. TiD the 
die of the last century, they were as great eeooaabsls cf 
their time, as of their estates: and life with them 
one hurried, yet tedious festival. Living 
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ElHiiwilTH,nwrs»puii«l, Ihefmn ihsnlbn mora 0|i- 
pod ID Ihiir pnjudicH, Ihiir pnndplH, and in the coa> 
■niiniaii or Ibar buhIj. Tba; rgaidsd man on dnir »- 
Ulaa,aad thsBHUDpolu nuuMitllj r«i|ii«d lolhs mMi 
of Iml* in that nyil Elicbun, isd tfag pnlbrmHU 
I .u. ....u -.._ ., whiiob*!!. Lord CI*. 



of filimbolhf Ibouob faft liT«d Lbirtjr jaanAllarvudi ; ud 
Ui wib. Id whooi lis lud been munsd Ion; jrun, faid 

BCivioiBobagmliai; ' Th« witdoiio ud rnifilil j if thU 



LoadoDiOf taj 



a nflvor \ by which providflnc 



ibaf tojofti ud Lmproicd tfasu «iue> in the cDiniU7i 
■Ddkepl|«dho(piilliI]r in Ibeir huua, broughl op Ihcii 
cbildren nell, uul weie beluved bj' thtir neighbour*.' 



Tbia will eppev 



.rUiei loour bniBcul foelingB i 
uEknal cfatrtctsr ; mul* > 
pntriol of eni7 cwiDiry genilemu) ; ud, bttUj.pruliiced 
m the dvil w«n etjme of the m<4t ■uhlimo um oriciiial 
durmcien IhU onr icud ■ gnu put on Uit IbHtre of 

Thia wu ibe ige of Diinei ! The he*d of almsat ei 
bnul; (onaad one. Ridiculau* people axf bus wri 
ndiouloiit diuita, u Eliu Aibnule'i i but attij of oui 

f£ tbaJriiiiRuI liboun. 

inte lo erenr thmluDg nun 
, Kod umuu regieren ; bol 
mw WHO imume mu Mar ue i lubititule for lbs acsui- 
vluddnmuiclifeortbeiiiujor ■ mu of gemiu, like 
8wiA wbo wrote one, or even of 1 niuible obeervvt, who 
brad nmidtl the ecsof * bo diwcrilieB, ooly ihow that thej 
«n batter K<)uunWd with lbs mere eptiamgril tai eijui- 
Toed Uboun. 

There i> ■ en ridua paaiafs in ■ letter gT Sir Thomu 
Bodlej, ncooUDsnling to Sir Fnncia Baeoo, then > joimg 
ama ob hia Mieli, the mode bjr which be afaouM naio bin 
B6 ' profiublglobiacouiitrjandhr-'-^ -' ' "' 



nohlaiDSn uiu ^gnun 



_,, , _,- y, vfaara tim* mif leaaen joor 

■UO, but nlbw in gaad wnHmgi ind iooib ^ awemM , 
wfaieb will kee|i them tafe 1« jrour oae bgreuler.' By 
ik*»»tBtiienlmft»niliteknifa a m mt , bsdaaeribA Uf.< 
Aniiaa ef ■ (tudeot wid u obaarnr ; theae ' good wiitop' 
wil ptea er re what waar out in the nwmorj, and lb«e 
• boiAa of aceauat' mdar lo a man an account of bimaetf 
Uhioatir. 

It waa tbia aoUlarr rgSectiw and indiutiT which ataui- 
•dhr eDnDibulad ao larialy lo fbnn the ginnlic minda of 
tfaa SeUon, Hn CaaMAoa, Iha Cokea, ud othen of thai 

•d alDMM lo rtjaea Ihat an* opportunllr waa at Isnfth 
afirded bin gfindnlfiDg in aufiea man coageraal id hi) 
fciliii|i TbeB ba foond laiaurg Bat onlj lo rniae hi r, 
feTBtr wri^ao, which wan Ihirtf nhnaea wriUen wiUi 
M* oaia baodilnl what moat plnied him, ha waa aoabled 
MWtita ■manuBl, which haeaUed fait ItKum, and which 
coMahieda ratr oatw c ti ia itigw of hia life, amca henotadin 
Ital iiiliiaiii the OMiat icnailubta occorraKoa wUch had 
h«f|iaiiiiil III Mm II ■• not pnthaUe thai aueh ana. could 
ban ba«n dcMiujod bat t^ accidani ; and ii ni^I, pcr- 
tan, jral ba reeovavd. 

• TMiBtarealoflhevablicwaalhebiiBneaaiifCtmdaai'i 
Bib,' obanTTaa Bahop Gibaon ; and, indeed, tlua waa Ihe 
chvactar of |ba man of that age. Camden kept a diary 
a^all oucuiiwwaa in Ihe reign of Jamea I ; not that at bi> 
*d*aae*d age, «ti with hia iafrm heallh, b« could arer 
laaaiinii dwt ha iboifld naka na* of Iheaa material*: b>it 
b A Ma, iMpired hj Ifae lorg gf Iruih, and of that laboUT 
wbitk defegbta in preparing i(B maiariala Ibr poalcrilr. 
BJahufiQiMan haa made animpoftani obaui laliuu on the 
■Unraofevcb a diary, wUcfa cannot ba too oAep rapcaud 
ta tboic wbo biTs the oniortmiliea iS fi>nuD| one ; and 
ftrdiami traoaeribe ii. ' Were Una practiaad by pnwr» 
■T limiiiin and cnrionly, who hare iba onmiuniiici ni '■ waa all aloni ao mu 
■aaing fata the pnUie aflaira of a kmgdom, the abort hini . be nnr had Isuuie 
adatriMmaortbia kind would oAen eat thing* in a 
B^ than ragnlai biatoriaa.' 
^ Mudaat of tUa clau waa Sir S3nuad* D'Ewt 



which may he drawn aome curinu mauvir*. In ibg pnfaco 
iif bia JDumaJa, be ita* pfHCDlod a Dobla picture of hia 
literary reverin, and ibe mrsndnl producliona of hia pea. 
They will auimali [he youthful atudent, ud ahow iha 
uUi*g ggniui of the genllomgn of Ihal day ; th* praaept 
diarlal obaerrea, ' Hanng now finiabsd liieea nlumu, 
I bare already enured upoo oiliei and iniiUir labowa, 
cgocaiTing myaglfnol lo b« bom for myaDlf akos,* 

U^ nwrl, nam ale rif are nolo jnlliL^ 
Ho Ibengirea a lialof hia inleoded biatorieal work*, and 
sdda ' Theae I haTS propoeed to mynlf to labour in, b*- 
.idea diieiae olber*. nnaller work* ; like bim that ahooU at 
ibe aun, not in hope* lo reach if, but la ihoc< aa high a* 
iioaaibly hia atreiiglh, an, or skill, will pcmil. So [Eou|h 
I know il impoaaible to Boiih all Ihoie during my ibon and 
tmcenaui life, hanng already gpicred ijiio the thirtieth 
year of mr age, and naTing many unavoidable carea ofiA 

it may hereaAsr alir up aone able judgea lo add an end to 

' Sic mlbl cotitlngu •Ivare, licque raori' 
Richard Bauer, wlwaa faciliiy and diligsDce, it ia aakt, 

he bimaeir taya, ' in Ihe crowd oT all my olher emplo*. 
menta.' Aaaorrdly the am which may eicils aaloiuA* 

which takea a conaidenblE cocnpiaa, frorDlSlS la I6M ; 

peraonal knowledge of ihc Icadm^F actoraof hialinealhroH 
a perpetual inliresl orsr hia lengthened pajtea. Yet thia 
waa not wriltso wiiha view of publiFalion by himaelf; ha 

the hand [hat could do loiipr boM the pea. and left il lo the 
judimsni of Dibgra, whadier it abouU be giran to Ihe 

Theaa were pritaia pervna. It may enHle our aw^ 
priaa lo diacorgr ibal our ataieaaien, and olhar* engaged 
m adiaB public Ufa, oecnptad Ihemaelna with the aame 

roim of diarica, or Iheir own memoir*, or m formuig ddI> 
IflOttDiia far future tinea, wilhnopoaaible view but for po*- 
thuaoUB utiUty. They aeem to have been iaapfred by iba 



gediiine paaaion of patriotiiin, and an awful lim of 
inty. What motiteleai powerful « ~ 

tranacnbe vc 



aa powerfirl could induci 



eron Ibe namea of the acnbea, which hare bssn uanallT 
diacoTsmt by accidental circvmaiancsB. It may be aaio, 
(hat Ibia toil waa the plaaaure of idls men : — the idlgn Agn 
wergofadialinet race from our own. There ia acarcely 
a peraon of reputation among them, who ha* ool left men 
laboriaoa record* of himaelf, I intend diawiu up a llM 

tanca fnm lbs diariata ihemaelrea. Erea Iba wonm of 
thi* tiras partook of ihe aame Ihoughtfiil dimodtJOBB. It 
appear* Ihal iba Ducheaa of York, wife of Jamea 11, and 
ihedaDihtctcfClarandcaidrewupa narratireofhi* Ufli: 

the celeWled Ducheaa of Newtnalle ha* formed a digni- 
fied Inof^phT ofhsrhuabaDd: Lady Panhaw'a Meranra 
are parf iallT Viown by vane curioaa eitrada ; and recent- 
ly Mra Hiitcbuiaan'B Hcmoira of her Colonel delisted 

Whiielocfcs'i ' Memcriala' ia a diary full cf important 
public mall era j and the niAdg editor, theEarloTAngleaea, 

_L .,... , 1 _,.. J .V iigjin 



iral alationa, both at boine and infereign eg 
iriag conTBTsed with book*, and made hintaiii > ■■■(• 
iaioa from lua atadiaa and coaiamplation. Ska that 
e Hoeaao Porthu Cato, a* deacribed by Nepo*. He 

all alon* ao much in buiinna, one wood nol im*^ 

mr had leisure for bonk*; yal, who coniidera luiallb 

die* might beJiere he had been alwaya phol m> with hi* 

fnend Seldrn, and ihe durt of action nsTer lallai <■ Ui 
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defl, ha jounukved jl ; it vbduhim 
mmly cuTKN*. Ha hu a«ui lull u » lunnrj o( Kul 
Yil ill u aliuMul Wditeloeke; and m hart de 

■ddnmj u> hia lamilj, wt 

feeiiiin : aod *9'iinluig a mdcl fir Uhms m jiublie tUr, tba tiswa of tbc 

vfao bad Uh apinl la imilajDaudi grvauwaa of mind, of "" — ^^^ — 

■thicfa n ban do) manT <iampl«. Whitdackn b>d 

^ like £a6gv> a/ IPA^tJ^irki n lA> J>nu^ d/ jbi Lift, 
Jk Uk Iiutrvda^ tf lUi CUdrn.' To Dr Uunn, ifae 
adiuir oT WbiuilMke'i ' Jmiraa) oftha Swsdiih Embun,' pwcu uu i. 
of tbu wark» and J ihall iTmiucriba bu flmplojiaeiil 




ipgtha ditficull aAiraof a gKal Batioa, a 
luuxh, and a diaaipatcd eoirt, yet beaidaa hia k 

bWoij of lb« cj.ii wart, ' ■■- -^ " " 



FT duid, wboafl abduin and alaiionin lifan 



UACO OfeTSTT ca 

al anjiinw hen 

CDUdirj — and fiir hu fauily aod penoa, 

|nat obslr ; and I anfiuia mjieir In 

which rrlaun to ths author hiaiacif in hit 
thflj HDUid ha*b afforded Kr«aL plsaaun 

mliuDdf coniaininf the hrat ti»fi4t^ ^ear 
CDS day aea Iht linht; but the r^**"" 
vacafitid my inquirie*.' Thii it alt *r know ui ■ v 
AfuaL mora/ aiid ^iloaophical cuniwiiy. The pi 
bo«eT«i, to thoit ^ RemembrucFrt' ha* h#«n foriL 
fttanrti-dj and ii ia an eimordinarj producli- 



■allia 



WitkhkunkBdAi*- 



n. Pvtaf* ■• •■«■■ 

b of ibfl ^foulfjr rniffl prim, (aid Macphamm, haa bcca knMn M hn 
jriaali tapadtg ; left bahind him better matchak farhiauaj. WeukHt 
', aa well Bi u- , puiaaaa a cooaideraUe poniofi oT hia diaij, which i* Mi 



The firs , of a 



111 childrei 



lu.ihal aoraeiniwa'liapp^ oar; ud libaBkH^ 
juifi, thai eolbunail Sot alDtfj, whoaa ■■■^^t^ OM^ 
lu III J mail iliiiti III! 111! II tiiiiii iiilli iiMiipiiiiili t» 
>d of a Irwnpel io the Md of buile, aaikad 4»mt 
aayi, - The memorj and worth of yout deceased Eraad- every ni^l. before eouf lo sleep, wbal bad httm dOB* 
faiker<.aiamaall hoDHiiandiiniiatHiD.buIhrniin jnuaid i duiing ttn ituduKiaibj. Of lUi daaa of dkriaa, OMai 
Me; tui LiiEB FiuELicui, hit own iiory, imttrE by \ hu riven ua an Uliutnoua model i aaddMrobaa aapik 
Iwaieir. lata btlrftlo ynu, and wai an eiwouraeenMiiI and | liiihRl quarto of the late Btnt BobBila, a 1 imh matm 
voted to coiioua lemn^het, wtiid dtiinw 



^Mi]6S9 otoreafarnrFtrxfimtar.' ThB*n<er<iM« 
Genu an, who boldly pu^liihed [or tha eourw 1/ (B*7«r, 
whatever he read or had aeen ererrdaf in dialjeu. Aa 
an txptrinent, if boneaiN peHbrned, Ibii iM|fcf lis ^ 
nouB to the philoaophioaJ observer ; boi (o wmm daaai 
erery ihmfE, raay eod in tomething like nothmf . 
A ^al poetical coniemporary of our own wjt^ ry dea» 



leatedlv 1 



WijiieiocJEe feelingly eiuretai'i it, * all b recDmoiendt^ id 
Ihe peiuaalf and intended for the inatmctioQ of niv own 
bouve. and aloioal iji every pafO you wall 6ud a dedicalxai 

m the l.iaioiT of hu oa-n luncs. [Mtidueed the Beiiiler and 



an account of all pamphleli a> ihrv B(^arrd. Thii hii- 
uri, DHKB valuable luui than to lii" own CDniemponrwa, 
occupiMi two large Ibli-n ; of which only one haa been 

evvr. but a analJ pari of the dibfeoce of the biihop, BiiKe 
hii a>'n DianUBcnpli fiinn ■ emaj libiary of Ihennrliee. 

The mali^ant ren^ance of Prvnne in ripwui^ the 
diary of Laud lo Ihe public eye loel all ita punxwe, for 
•olITing appearsd niDri' Eivvurahle 10 Laud thin Iliii eipo- 
aiiion of hi> pnialB diarr. We forjiel Ihe harabnen m 
■he perHnal mannen of Laud hinuelf, and lyiniaihae 
even wiih hia erron, when we luni ovei Ihe limple leave* 
of ihi; d^aiy, which obvioiidy waanM inlended for any pur. 
t4n for hia own iirivale eye and coUecied mi-dilalioiu. 



poae trfit fo 
There ba 

ardibiaho 
of public I 



_ .. haughlilybleB.-, 

■rchbitboB, tlill, from conade 

Hiblic dutiea, and in Ihe pc 






eoeauK, and otbm, 
■lie. Worfca tt Om 



loaoliliide, L 

ererv dav, and ' Ihe evil ihereoT' 
The dijry of Henry Eari of C 



nm wbaBM, tave Biahop Dougiae, wi 
thn doHOflha'lail century, a man 1 




■ of the laK century, a man of the But qu.liiy ^„,,^ 1. ,,,,ri< 



in the aiibtilly of list 

to place a arntinel on ibe very thou^ta, aa 

per<«ia of authon; and in extreine caa 

oh*eara,fcr ilan- 



n, if not of criminal indulii 

in the lail a(c : LordAiif leaey, 1 
In the reign of Cbariea II, left 




it, died aa etrly ai )«M, I anma Oil aito 
V,«b9wiabHraBOBfhwttiblatAoL !■• 
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tti 



fbnudthla «1mm in ib* council ot Tnni, whm ■ 
glpoaf ipiiiU Inn Some uid Madrid, wheis ihs; 



n oTUuinsi 



hooki. Tbs inolc-cnxtiuid ponuiT had in Tain 
{kinden a[ Iha VacUcu, to ilrike uul of the b. 



ilblihB 



, . _. _. lohandiorall 

B« ac nlamtt of WickliSc, of Huu, and oT Luibfr, 
■md Aon mcoacBd tboir fia^ar readen wiib daatb. At 
thii eouDcil Piu* IV wu preaented oitfa a caiaJogua aC 
i» al which Ihiy dsnouoced thai lbs pami«l ought to 

II bull not only c«i&nn«d thu lial oT Ihs 

" judged.* 



w forbiddsD 



Kilargcd 






IM conudcicd wotitij oT noma Turllier conccliiin.' Tb« 
'ixpurgalorj iDdifieaeicittd louder cojuplairitB Ibaii ibna 
ivhich limply condemaed booka \ Itecauie ihe puriera tad 
ewtruon, ai they wnre itTcncd, or, u MiliMi caUa then, 
' the eiecutiooen of booki,' bj omiiiing, or inlFrpalaliog 
puuDea, made an amhoi say, or uoaiy, what the inquia* 
rUn choaa : and thcit ediiiooa, after the deaib of Ihe ui. 
LhorifWerecoEaparedlo thauraBureaarfbrgerieainTecordi; 
Tof the booki vrhich an amhor leaf e« behiDd bitn, with hi« 
laal correctioni, an like hit laat will and leatameol, aad 
Ihepublic an the le^itjmale heinof an author's opiniooa- 
The whole proceu of tlieie aipuTgalonr Indeiei, Ihat 



d Idded 



i|Uiiitun of booki were ^tpointed^ alRouifl ihey 
id crnain cftrdiiiali and * the muter cf the holy 
And liierary iiwuiiiion were electftj al Madridi at Lilt 
■tNaplea, iDillbr thcLowCounlrieai they werewai 
u« the uhiqiiiiy of U- ■- ■-■ ■"■■ '— 

bolrofibaioUierar] 
nuDo uf Ihe lodei. 



. In- Uood.and Ic 



Spun and Ponueal paaie* 
; rme II can be pubbitwd, ■ 
itaelf iiy a ' 



inevitably draw off 1h 
r"rh*.^or"Jven*«JS 



Ilia la 



■uoiagoitAd/ 



'ors called /ndau .- and M Rome 
dwola are atiU caQed ^ Ike CoOfTe* | cupied ihep 
Tlie limple IiuUm ie a liai d' cod- | taken fright 
fr 10 be opened ; bat the Erpurgaionf or the IftCei 
■e ouly prohibited uU iha> haie uoder- 
a purificatku. No book wai lo be aUowed on any 
Mbject, or in any language, which contained a itiule poet- 
IMOt an ambjguoua aenlcEicef even a wurd, which in thr 

trinee uf ihe BUpretne aiuhorily of Ihil council of Treot^ 

ud illilermte, pnnce and peuut. the Itahan, the Spa- religion, 
Biwd, and Ihe Nedierjauder ihouid lahe the mint-iiamp ; cuaec di 
of their tboughu Inm die council of Trent, and tniUiooa carried 
oT *«ila be Mruck off at 000 blow, out of the nnw UHd i immedii 



InformatMHi, that 
aaiT pritilegee. They would lonieiimPi keep work 
cataJoguiv ', Irom publicitiaq till ihey bad ^ propeily t|uali£ed ibepi 



■ring Forty yean- Auihera of geniue have 
Ifae gripe of ' the unniErof ibe Indy palace,' 
Ig ecraichei of Ihe ^correclor genenj per 
At Madrid lod Liiboo, and e.en at Bume, 

„ r bouki haa confined moei of tbeit authm 

the body of the good fiihera Ihenuelret. 

The Comoieniane. on Ihe Luciad, by Faria de Soma 
id occupied his zeaioua labuura for twenly-fivp yeari, and 

.enbtlor wa> brought before Ihii tribunal 'of criiieiim and 

:eed berore ihe uii|»iiitDri of Madrid, he 
B 10 that of liiibun ; an injunction wai 
d to forbid the aale uf the Commentatm, 



. ._ .. lo imagnw thai panire obadieoca * 

to the hiMAK charuler; and therefore Utey coDauerad, 
IhUlbc pablieuiau of Ibeir adtenanei required no other 

Md «Mfid unotMiona; Dr Jamea, of Oiford, npuUiibsd 
•■ Imdai iRIta due uimulieraiaaa. The partiei made an 
appOMlesM of Ibnn; whila the cathnUo enMcd himteLr 
al mnrj Ma, Itaa barMk would puiehue no book which 
hid nM b«M iDdaied. One of their pooiaiu eipoiad a 
liatcfiboH uitbonwboHha>dBwareeoadMniMd>awel3 



Tb*rHuki of III 






Ibe Nalbarlandi, and cnncemed in the Antwerp Indai, 
lieed to lae hb own worki placed in the Ronan Indei ; 
while Iha inquuitar of Naplei wai ao dicplaied with lhi< 
Spauh Indei, Ihat he pernatad to aieort, thai h had nare; 
baeo printed at Madrid I Men who began by iuutine 
that all Ihe world ahuuld not differ from their opinkoa, 



_ _a irilem haa pt»pered Id admiration, m keepnif 
ihem all down to a certain meanneu ofipiiit, and happily 
preaerred alatianary and childiab alujddity througb Ifao 
oalion, on which eo much depended. 

Naai'i Hiilory of Venice ia allowed to be nnnted, be- 

of Giucciardiiu IB flUll icarred with Ihe mercileq wound 

andincreeae of papal power waa lona wanting m ihe third 
andfounhboakafhiahiatory. Velly'a Hillary of Franco 
would hare been an admirable work, had it IHX been priut- 
sd al Peril 1 

onipU 



the Indri were fonnd ofno Mher 
Ant volume! under the eyei of 
tbi^ employed the lecular arm in buminii Ihem 
pubUc placei. TheTinlory of iheee literary Goida|cra- 
'lai oOcD been traced by writen of Djtpaute paniea ; 



had yet lo loam, thai bumuw wu 
these public firea were an adrertiai 



eipaqaUd, anMlm liwDd thirty, aiid a third inclined tn 
place Ibe whole work in tba condeamiid lin. The iiqni*. 
■tgra at length beoune m doubdiil of their oi ' 



le was accuied at Ihe tine. 



fitaliyie prlBMl of booka imhibluJ by the Bpanlih'lnqiilit- I letting into practice ; to lealify hii abhoirmee of Tindal'a 
tiM; andFiuinr.ihelollowInf yeir, IU>, onlared the holy ' prindplei, who had prinied a Iranilalion of Ibe New Taa- 
MgauBflaalopubbihailmriarcaulouge. Bnch wai ih>. \ ument, a eealed book for tha mullimda, Ihoughtof por- 
l3£jlrti£d'ar" ^^ '-'-■ -"^ Howerer, wa bare ai. I ^^^ ji a,t enniea of Tindal'i traniUnk ici anfihi. 



at Venice la IM3, Palnwre Ll< 
I, vD. > ne lAuil anclml al the BriOBb Uueei 
warn, im. The learned Dr Jamea, the ( 
rf llu .Bodleiu, dedw Uila bMHlKlon fr 






accldenully by Jnn 
^, a man eiwaairocui 

* TUa hall la JairJ March U. I^oj. 



uini all the i 

, ing tfaem in tl 

I whenpasinr 'hrough Antvar 
fugeforlheTindalima. Hai 
I chant ihare for Ihia b 

' Mlowerof Tindal, l_- 

balndeiorAni i biianiioB. Tindal waa 






ih the biabop'a 
cly glad u> hear J tha |wo- 



* ' haBde, aad he waa too pnor lo make a 
, aUtaJ Iha E^^ BaicteM. x*h i& 
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which the biihop at eueriy boucht, and had them all pub- 
bclj burnt in Cfheapaide : which the people not only d^ 
dared was * a burning of the word of Grod/but it so inflam- 
ed the desire of reading that volume, that the second 
edition was soaeht aHer at any price ; and when one of 
tiie Tindalists, ^rao was sent here to scU them^ was prom- 
ised by the lord chancellor in a private eiammation, that 
he should not suffer if be woula reveal who encouraged 
and supported his pvty at Antwerp, the Tindalist imme- 
diately accepted the oner, and assured the lord chancellor 
that the greatest encouragement was from Tonstall, the 
Bishop (N London, who had bought up half the impresskm, 
■■d enabled them to produce a second ! 

In the reign of Heniy VIII, we seem to have burnt 
books on both sides ; it was an age of unsettled opinions ; 
in Edward's, the Catholic works were burnt ; and Mary 
had ber Pyramids of Protestant volumes ; in Elizabeth's, 
political pamphleu fed the flames; and Kbels ip the reign 
of James I, and his sons. 

Such was this black dwarf of literature, generated by 
Italian craft and Spanish monkery, f^ch, however, was 
fondly adopted as it crept in among all the nations of Eu- 
rope. France cannot exactly fix on the era of her Cen- 
snrr* de Uvres ;* and we ourselves, who gave it its death- 
blow, found the custom prevail without any authority frtmi 
our statutes. The practice cf licenting books was unques- 
tionably derived from the inquuritioo, and was applied here 
first toWAs of religion. Efritain long groanea under the 
leaden stamp of an /mjpn'flutfifr,! and lone witnessed 
men of genius either suffenng the vigorous limbs of their 
prijductions to be shamefully mutilated in public, or volun- 
tarily committing a literary suicide in tneir own mano- 
■cripts. Camden declared that he was n(A suffered to 

Knt all his Elizabeth, and sent those passages over to 
I Thou, the French historian, who pnntednis history 
&iihfully two years ai\er Camden's first edition, 1615. — 
The same happened to Lord Herbert's History of Henry 
YIII, which has never been given according to the original. 
In the Poems of Lord Brooke, we find a lacuna of the first 
twenty pages : it was a poem on religion, cancelled by the 
order <A Arohbishop Laud. The Great Sir Matthew 
Hale ordered that none of his works shouM be printed after 
has death ; as he apprehended, that, in the licensing of 
them, some things miehl be struck out or altered, which he 
bad observed, not withuut ffome indignation, had been done 
to those of a learned friend ; and he preferred beaueatb- 
ing his uncorruptcd mss to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
as their only guardians ; hoping that ihey were a treasure 
Wi>rlh keeping.l Contemporary authors have frequent 
allusions to such boc^s, imperfi-ct and mutilated at the ca- 
price or the violence of n licenser. 

The laws of England have ntrver violated the freedom 
and the dignity of its pres^. ' There in no law to prevent 
the printing oi any book in Entrland, only a decree in the 
star-chamMr,' said the learned Selden.§' Proclamations 
were occasionally issued against authors and books ; and 
foreign works were, at times, prohibited. The freedom of 
the press was rather circumvented, than openly attacked, 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; who dreaded those Roman Cap 
Ibolics who were at once disputing her right to the throne, 
and the religion of the state. Foreign publications, or 
' books fixHU any parts beyond the seas,' were therefore 
prohibited.il Tlie press, however, was not free under the 
reign of a sovereign, whose high-toned feelings, and the 
exigencies of the times, rendered as despotic in tieeda^ as 
the pacific James was in word$. Although the press had 
then no restrictions, an author was alwajrs at the mercy of 
the government Elizabeth too had a keen scent after 
vHiat she called treason, which she allowed to take in a 

« PeiRnol^s Diet, des Livres condsmn^s, vol. I, p. 266. 

t Oxford and Cambridge Mill grasp at this shadow of depart- 
ed ISterary tyranny ; they have Uieir Lkrensers and their Im- 
primaturs. 

I Burnet's Life of Sir Maahew Hale. 

4 Sir Thomas Crew's Collectk>n of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament, 1688, p. 71. 

I The consequence of this prohibitira wss, that our own 
men of leamiuc were at a k>as to know what arms the ene- 
mies of England, and of her religwn, were fabricating against 
OS. This was absolutely neressarr, which appears by a cu- 
rious ftct in 8trype*s lift of Whitglft : there we find a license 
for the hnponaiion of foreign books, granted to an halian 
nerchant, who was to collect abroad this sort of libels ; bm he 
was to deJMsit ilMm with the archbish(m and the jprivy coon- 
dU ftc ▲ fow, DO doubt, vara obtained by tne curious, 
CiiboHcorPiotastaat. Strypai Lift of Wtiiigm, p. S8B. 



bosk 



lane eompess. Sbe fondesMied um aatlHr ( 
publisher) to have the hand cot off wiudi wrote 
and she hanged another.* It was Sir VraaeiB 
his fother, who once pleaaaBtJy turned aaide the kasa ad|s 
of her regal vindictivenees ; for when Ebaabetli wee ia^ 
ring, wh^er an author, wtioae book abe Imd fivea hai is 
ezaauBe, was not guilty of treaaoa ? be rephod, * Met d 
treason, madam ; mit of robbery, if yoo pMse ; for he ha 
taken all that is worth noticing in ban mm Tmdtm mi 
Salhist.' With the fear of EGsabeth before bia era, Be- 



linshed castrated the volumes of 

Giles Fletcher, after bia Russiaa enbeaey,* ^ 

bima^ with having eeciqwd with hie bead, «od on hiii» 
tuna, wrote a book called • The RmbIu CiiiMimHiikl,* 
dea cii b i n g Its tyranny, Elinbeth foibad the wMUbimm 



the work. Oiv Russian BMfchaBta were fingbtaaedy Ibr 
they petitioiied the queen to s upptu aa the work ; Ibe em- 
nal petition with the offeasive paaaafae eniB Maaag tte 



petition 
Laiwdowne manaachpts. It u ctnoaa to 
foot with another belter known, onder tbe roig^ ef Wi^ 
liam III ; then the preaa had n^ainrd ita perfect f 
and even the ahadow of the aovereiga eoold aot { 
tween an author andhis work. Wbea tbeDuaib'i 
aador complained to the king of tbe freedoM wbicb Lsri 
Molesworth had ezerciaed on hia ■■■ter'a ^iiiiiaail, ii 
his account of Denmark ; and hinted that, ff a Daaa had 
done the same with the Kingof Easknd, be waBU,«i 
eomnlaint, have taken the anther'a bean off ^--^ Tbai 1 ca^ 
not 00,' replied the sovereign of a finee people, * bat, ff yea 
please, I will tell him what yoo mj, end be aiiaD pa< it ais 
the next edition of his book.' 'Vl^mt aa iaaaaaae iatsnal 
between the feeKnga of Ebaabeth aad Wflbaai! viib 
hardly a century betwixt them ! 

James I proclaimed Buchanan^ hielory, nad a pohbcal 
tract of his, at * the Mercat Croaa ;* and every oar ivaa te 
bring his copy * to be perusit and pnrgitof tbe offeaaiveaai 



Z 



eztraordinare materis,' under a heavy peaaky. Kaoa, 
whom Milton calls* the Reformer of a Kiagdeai,' eras abo 
curtailed ; and * the sense of that great awn aball, te al 
posterity, be lost for the fearfulness, or tbe preaanp 
rashness of a perfunctory licenser.' 

The regular estabUshment of Uccnoera of tbe 
peared wider Charles I. It must be plaoed 

J>rojects of Laud, and the king, I soapect, Jac lia ed to it ; 
or, by a passage in a manuscript letter of the tioBee, 1 find 
that when Charles printed his speech oa tbe diseulu t iu a of 
the parliament, which excited such general dieeoatrai, 
someone printed Queen Elizabeth's last speedi, aaaeoi^ 
panion-piece. This was presented to tbe king by bis ewe 

Erinter John Bill, not from a political motive, bat aMreiv 
y way of complaint that another had printed wilboat kave 
or Ucense, that which, as the kmg's printer, he astarted 



Mr Bdl 
aoehia- 
«ood,* 



was his own copynight. Charies does not opPMr to bare 
been pleased with the gift, and observed, *You priaicrs 
print anything.* Three gentlemen of tbe ' ' ' 
continues the writer, standing by, 
very much, and prayed him to come oft< 

rities to the king, because they might do „ 

One of the oonsequencea or this pe iaecati oo of tbe press 
was the raising up of a new class of pobliabera, aaderthe 
government of Charles I, those who became aotmi for, srhat 
was then called,* unlawfiil and unlicensed hooka.' Spiokcs, 

♦ The author, with his publisher, who hsd theb ricbt hands 
rut off, was John Stubbs of Lincoln's Inn, a bot-benioed Puri> 
tan, whose sister was married to Thomas Caitwrigbt, the 
head of that faction. This execmion took place npoa a araf- 
ibid, in the market-place at Westmbister. After mbbs had 
his right hand cut on, with his left he pulled off hla hat. and 
cried, with a loud voice, * Ood save the queen !* the mnUmde 
standing deeplv silent, either out of horror at this new and un- 
wonted kind of punishment, or else out of commiearatioo of 
the man, whose character was unblemished. Candcn who 
was a witness to this transaction, has related k. Tbe author, 
and the printer, and the publisher, were condemned w this 
barbarous punishment, on an act of Philip and Mary, agabMi 
the authors and publishers of sedhious writings. Bane law- 
yers were honest enough to assen that the sentence was er- 
roneous, for that Hct was only a temporary one, and dM wiib 
Queen Mary ; but, of these honest lawyers, one wee acni i» 
the Tower, and another was so sharply reprimanded, ibac be 
resigned his plare as a judge in the commoc plena. Other 
lawyers, as the lord chief justice, who fowned on ibe fnroca- 
tive far more then than in the Btuait-reigna, a sas ifo d, tnat 
Queen Mnry was a king ; and that an act made hf anj nag, 
unless repealed, must always eztot. because tbe Ktaf of Xn- 
gland never dies! 

t A letter from J. Mead to 8tr M. ScutevUle, Jwif It, IMk 
Stoane MSB. 4I1& 
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the pobluhar of Prynne's ' Hiatrioniaitiz/ was oftbis class 
I have already entered more particularly into this subject.* 
The Presbyterian pur^ in Parliament| who thus found the 
press dosed on them, vehemently cried out for its freedom; 
and it was imagined, that when they had ascended into 
power, the odkms omce of a licenser of the press would 
Iift?e been aboliriied ; but these pretended friends of free- 
dom, on the contrary, discorered thiemselves as tenderly 
alive to the ofiioe as the old coTernment, and maintained 
it with the extremest rigour. Such is the political history 



The literary &te of Milton was remariuible ; his aeiiias 
castrated alike by the monarchical and the republican 
mremment. The royal Kcenser expunged several passages 
ntim Bfiltoo's history, in which Milton had painted the so- 
porstitioa, the pride, and the cunning of the Saxon Modes, 
which the sagadoos hcenser applied to Charles 11 and the 
bishops ; but Milton bad before suffered as merciless a 
mutilation from his old friends the republicans; who sup- 
pressed a bold pi<nure, taken from lite, which he had in- 
irodaeed into his Uirtory of the Long Parliament and As- 
nambly of Dirines. Mutim gave the unlicensed passages 
•othe Earl of Anglesea, a literary nobleman, the editor of 
Whitelocke's Memorials; and the castrated passages, 
wkieh coukl not be licensed in 1670^ was received with 
peodiar interest when separately published m IGSl.f * If 
disro be found in an author's book one sentence of a ven- 
troQs edge, uttered in the heisjht of zeal, and who knows 
whether It might not be the mctate of a divine spirit, yet 
aot siiitiog every kiw decrepid humour of their own, they 
wiH not pardon mm their dash.' 

Tbis office seems to have lain dormant a short time un- 
der Cromwell, from the scruples of a conscientious licens- 
OT, who desired the council of state in 1649 for reasons 
siven, to be discharged from that employment. This 
Bfabot, the licenser, was evidently deeply touched by Mil- 
ttm's address for* The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.' 
The office was, however, revived on the restoration of 
Charles II ; and through the reisn of James II the abuses 
of lk»msers were unquestionabfy not discouraged ; their 
castrations of books reprinted appear to have oeen very 
•rtful ; for in reprinting Gage's * Survey of the West 
Indies,* which original^ consisted of twenty.two chap- 
ters, in 1648 and 1657, with a dedication to Sir Thomas 
Paimx^— in 1677, after expunging the passages in honour 
of Fairfax, the dedication is dexterously turned into a 
preface ; lind the twenty-second chapter being obnoxious 
Mr containing particulars of the artifices of * the papaUns,*| 
in converting the author, was entirely chopped away bv 
Che licensers hatchet. The castrated chapter, as usuai, 
was p rus e rved afterwards separatdy. Literary despotism 
at least is short-sighted in its views, for the expedients it 
ennploys are certam of overturning themselves. 

On this subject we must not omit notidng one of the 
BoUost and most doquent prose compontions of Milton ; 
' the Areopagitica : a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicen»> 
ad Printing.' It is a work of love and inspiration, breath- 
ing the most enlarged spirit of literature ; separating, at 
u awfhl distance from the multitude, that character * who 
was bom to study and to love learning for itself, not for 
Inere, or any other end, but, perhaps, for that lasting fame 
and perpetmty of praise, which Grod and good men have 
eonsenied shall be the reward of thoee whose pxtblisrbd 
tABoirms advance the good of mankind.' 

One part of this unparaOelled effusion turns on * the 
qoalily which ought to be in every licenser.' It will suit 
ear new licensers of public opinion, a laborious corps well 
kaown, who constitute themselves without an act of star^ 
chanrfyer. I shall pick out but a few sentences, that I may 
add some little facts, casually preserved, of the ineptitude 
<lf such an officer. 

' He who is made judge to sit upon the birth or death of 

loks, whether they may be wafted into this world or not, 
kad need to be a man above the common measure, both 

^ See * Calamities of Authors.* vol. 11, p. 116. 

f h ii a quarto uract, entitled * Mr. John Milton^s Character 
of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines hi 1641 ; 
omhied tn his other works, and never iserore printed, and very 
seasonable for theae times. I6B1.' It is inserted in the uncas- 
orated edition of Milion^s prose works in 1738. Ii is a retort on 
the Presbyterian Clement Walker^s History of the Indcpen* 
dams ; and Warburton in hie admh^ble characters of the his- 
torians of this perind, alluding to Clement Walker, says, 
* Milton was even with him in the fine and savers character be 
dmws of ihs Presbyterian admioistraikxw* 

^ to MiUQo ealis tlia FapisM. 



studious, learned arid judicious; there may be else no 
mean mistakes in his coDsure. If he be of such worth as 
behoves him, there caimot be a more tedious and uiipleas- 
ing ioumey-work, a sreaier loss of time levied upon hia 
head, than to be made the perptitual reader of uncbosen 
books and pamphlets. There is no book acceptaUe, un- 
less at certain seasons ; but to be enjoined the reading of 
that at all times, whereof three pages would not down at 
any time, is an imposition which I cannot believe how ha 
that values time and bis own studies, or is but of a sensi- 
ble nostril, should be able to endure. — What advaoiages is 
it to be a man over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only scaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an 
Imprimatur? — if serious and elaborate writincs, as if they 
were no more than the theme of a grammar lad under his 
pedagogue, must not be uttered wiuiout the cursory eyes 
of a temporising licenser 7 When a roan writes to the 
world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation to 
assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and 
likdy consults and confers with his judicious friends, as 
well as any that writ before him ; if m this, the most con- 
summate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no in- 
dustry, no former proof <h his abilities, can bring him to 
that state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unless he carry all his considerate dihjgence, all 
his midnight watchings, and exoense of Palladuin dl, to 
the hasty view of an ualeasured licenser, perhaps much 
hb younger, perhaps fiu* his inferior iu judgment, perhaps 
one who never knew the labour of book-writing ; and if 
he be not repulsed or slighted, must appear in print like 
a Punie with his guardian, and his censor's hand on the 
back of his title to be his bail and surety that he is no kUot 
or seducer ; it cannot be but a dishonour and derogation 
to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of 
learning.' 

The reader may now follow the stream in the great ori- 
ginal ; I must, however, preserve one image of exquisite 
sarcasm. 

* Debtors and delinquents walk about without a keeper ; 
but inoffensive books must not stir forth without a vidbla 
jailor in their title ; nor is it to the common people less 
than a reproach : for if we dare not trust them witib an 
English p^amphlet, what do we but censure them for a 
giddy, vitious, and ungrounded people, in such a sick 
and weak state of faith and discretion, as to be able to 
take nothing but throush the glister-pipe of a license !' 

The ignorance ana stupidity of these censors were 
often, indeed, as remarkable as their exterminating spirit. 
The noble simile of Milton, of Satan with the rismg-sun, 
in tile first book of the Paradise Lost, had nearly occa- 
noned the suppresuon of our national epic : it was suppo^ 
ed to contain a treasonable allusion. The tragedy or Ar- 
minius. by one Paterson, who was an amanuensis of the 
poet Thomson, was intended for representation, but the dra^ 
matic cenaor refused a licenss ; as Edward and Eleanora 
was not permitted to be performed, being consklered a 
party work, our sagacious state-critic imagined that Peter- 
son's oisn play was in the same predicament by being in 
the same hand-writing ! The French have reumed many 
curious facts of the singular ineptitude of these censors. 
Mdebranche said, that be could never obtain an approba- 
tion for his research after truth, because it was unmielligi- 
ble to has censors ; and, at length Mezeray, the historian, 
approved of it as a bode of geometry. Latterly in France, 
it IS said, that the greatest geniuses were obliged to sub- 
mit their works to the criucal understanding of persona 
who ImuI formerly bean low dependents on some man of 
quality, and who appear to have brought the same servili- 
ty of mind to the examination of worlu of genius. Tharo 
is something, which, on the prindple of mcongruity and 
contrast, becomes exquisitely ludicrous, in observing tbo 
worits of men of genius allowed to be printed, and even 
commended by certain persons who have never printed 
their names but to their licenses. One of these |rentle- 
men suppressed a work, because it contained prinaples of 

Stvemment, which appeared to him not ccmfbrroable to 
e laws of Moses. Another said to a geometrician, < I 
cannot permit the publication of your book : you dare to 
say, that between to given points, the shortest line is the 
straight line. Do you thinli me such an idiot as not to 
perceive your allusion 7 If yoor work appeared, I shouki 
make enemies of all those who find, by crooked ways, an 
•aider adnuttance into court, than by a straight line. Coo- 
aider their number ! At this moment the censors in Aus- 
trit tppe«r gingularly inept \ for, not k)Q^a.fixtk«\< 
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damwi] u henlie*], I 



-.iiBilir to iboaa, who, tuTint(«*>>elaiiad AiiraiBBBi 
ii« fcUm laUBikn, find iIkI tba daMi wfekh tbn an 
,ImI fet Mlun, in bununj, od; uaibiluw *IMI I » H . 



jBBii II i had * conn iUuikb id Uk Jtii it, wbo, h* con- 
eonil, mra tbua Bi«li|Biillj daBgaUod.* 

A cvMin liMnir taaoiou hu bsa neodad of lb< 
tefBad Rklwid TWioa, who wu i nniraiuior. Cou- 
prilHlloaMitiBOMtfluaiHtkilhtqiaJi^nBf opniow 
of ths ci«ii> tl th« Secbou^ ha i&ntsd then wilha 
enu^HM. BatanrMfamuCinuaeUmiladthiacoiitn- 
ataca. Tb« Dcmter, who na dM lai uuo the aacral, 
■riatadlbamviintboulibaaaaaaaDlUlnub; bj which 
u aarftfad autlii* aav his own paculiar opuucaa 



•nrunad b the nij work wrmta lo i 

Tb«a tppnr lHna( aiimiB i ud ^ , 
BWIIdl,wUi^ auaij dcauoji iu profnaa, Ibaaa liDla 
iMla* obSfad wiilan to tmn racoma uroraifB pfe_aa ; 
aaapalM k H(ialaai|iiiaa to wnie with concealed tmbt- 
fMT, ud «iu> lo aud a ncutuioB of piioevk* wUch 
&ajaMldM»rdiauga. Tba ncanlatMaoTSaldan.ai- 
tartad rma ka hand oilM aifpnaBad • HBurie cf Tiihaa,' 
bamilialod a (ml miad ; but u could Bd« maon * Mrti- 
^ Irom tba laamn nf hi* taunk|, nor daritsa the >ub>- 




. . ^tkMcrhaaw 

not CTtcDd be joikd hit own ceaiorji ia Hltbar bBlanaB a^ 
aitic. Thelrulh ia.lhal AoafiaaawanlbntllMbala^ 
ible aouaeaDaBIa it ihe witlieat awl Iba bo« leaned. 

KiHH nn, ud oUien han rqiaued, ■ ThM Sic B^ 
su^D-E ■ ■ -' ^ ' --^ 




ilofioen, ulorend 
ALihfm wiih ubdulfence loeuily abtued. 
And th« pnieni BUOKni T-n6s> the preactot car 
luniif the pliiloKphei. Such u the licenii< 
pnn, thai aaoia, not pvhapa rbe nnal hoati 
oTfrHdon, would dm ha amrw to minule 
iwe withan Imprimabir. I( wiH aotbedei 
Bua wai a rneiul lo ibe rmdam oT ihe pran ; ;ei 



ijec 

IhecziuH 

Erm>. 



whKh inTan Ihai D'Ewaa'i ' judnwat and laata w 

DwtaBpublc ai cap w^ be ^ (kIh U[{bl ban anw 

ihive anigram, wbieh, bowrnr, ueaolol'lba nie e al 

■uucliaii, and jct not bare been aodeatiliaa of tboaa ^ 

Cunden bu a chapter ui hii ' Rtnuiu' ob Anafr 
w«di 11 IbmMd b; Iheir iranipiaria 



oTLuther't pan, thai IheiT 
was a lime when be cwidernd it ta nvceeaarj la reetraia 
ill libenj. It WM then ai now. Eiumui had. md'vd. 
been miaerablj calitnuuilcd, iihI eipected Tulun librli. 1 
nm (lul, howeiFr, to abarrre, Ibai be inrmanji, on ■ 
TBHire inpamaL invDMi^tioOiCQafflaaed Lhal luch a remedy 
waa mach more dangeroua than ihe diieaec. To Tntnin 
thebbenjatibeprencancoiir belhsinlcmtiiriheiadi- 
TidDal. neTerlhalorihi? pubbc; onemuilbe a patriot here 

Ihe ••fen of the people u the nipreme law. There' wert, 
B MiUcn'i daTe, nne who aaid of Ihk indiuilioa, thai , 
aldwothihe ii^realm were bad, the rhing, forali thai, 
BJ^I beiood. • Tbii maj be BO,' repbea the leheniei ' 
adirocaieior ' anlieenvd praiting.^ Bui aa the commoe - 
wealth! haie eiiited tbnugh all agea, iix) hue tivhom 

aaadajuemui and auapieioua (nui Iratn Ihe tree whidi 
bonilTrhe aieaoftha w^hm coomarioealiht, MiIid'i 
aaeBB M> ID ban recoIlKlFd, were not diaeand with ih 
popdar infection of poblicauo™ iaemng ei all houn, an i 
propafattd wiih acaleriiion which the iDcicnii could oe.' 
caknlate. Tha learped Br Ji v mm, who baa denounced lb' 
innalica oT Ihe IttdtMtm, cooreeen, howenr. that ii wi- 
MtnBaeefid whan it reairained Ihe piAhcauoii of elheB- 

lale; naca aa Ihe profeond Hiinie hu declartd, ' Tli.- 
Libeny ef Brilaio la goae for eier, when nicb aininp> 

A eoiuliuitioad aaTereitpi will eooiider Ihe freedom of . 

Aa pree. aeihe toie orgaBoflbefrelinji ofihe people. Ca- 

bBBiaun he will lean Is the fali of ealumn; ; a bla 

aPdtMtiPla.^aLiwcGodimii^a,Tol.l,M». I 



inlo a loeana 1^ eiercuin^ (hriT uifeouity, Ihe Ihiafa lAa^ 

caD make an Acnufic in^nKtua ; To- Ihie ia bolhiaf hsi a 

Ihu Ulerarf foUjr long preiailHl in Emfia. 

*'fo< Anapime, if annquilTCaacooaacrmlaaoMftt- 



aniMif 4ir Hebrews 
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Fnaoe, did not diadaio to cultivate this small flower of wit. 
Dawcat bad such a felicity in making theie trifles, that 
many iUuttriout peraont sent their names to him to be 
anafprammatiaed. Le Laboureur, the historian, was ex- 
tremely pleased with the anagram made on the mistress of 
Charles IX of France. Her name was 

Marie Touchet, 
Je charmecouL 

which is historically just. 

In the assassin (^ Henry IH, 

Frere Jacques Clement, 
they discovered 

C^est Penfer qui m*a cree. 

I pi e s e i v e a few specimens of some of our own ana^ 
granw. The mikineBS of the government of Elizabeth, 
contrasted with her intrepidity against the Iberians, is thus 
picked ooC of her title ; soe is OMd^ the English ewe-Umb, 
aad the lioness of Spain. 

Elizabetha Regina Anglla, 
Anglis Agna, Hiberite Lea. 

The mahappy history of Mary dueen of Scots, the de- 
priTaticHi of ner kingdom, and her violent death, were ex- 
pressed in tlus Latin anagram : 

Maria Bteuarda Scotorum Regins. 
Trusa vi Regnis, morte amara cado. 

and in 

Maria Sievarta. 
Veritas Annate. 

Another &nciful one on our James I, whose rightful 
claim 10 the British monarchy, as the descendant of the 
visionary Arthur, couki only have satisfied genealogists of 
romance reading: 

Charles James Sieoan, 
Clajms Arthur's seat 

Svhwster, the translator of Du Banas, considered him- 
neif MTtnnate when he found m the name of his sovereign, 
the strongest bond of aflfection to his service. In the de- 
^fiealion ha rings loyal changes on the name of his liege, 
Jvmm Stuart; iUf which he find^ a just master ! 

The anagram on Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarie, 
on the restoration of Charies II, included an important 
date in our history : 

OeorglusMonke, Dux de Aumaile^ 
Ego Regem reduxi Ano. 8a MDCLVV. 

A slight reversing of the letters in a name produced a 
happy compliment : as in Vernon was found Renoun : and 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Wiat bore his own designation 
m his name, a Wit, Of the poet fFo^the anagrammsp 
tistnid, 

* His brows need not with Lawrel to be bound, 
Stoce in his name with Lawrel he is crowned. 

Rtmdle Kbfmes, who has written a very extraordinary 
vohune on heraldry, was complimented by an expressive 



Lo, Men*B Herald ! 

These anurams were often devoted to the personal at- 
tnehments oTlove or friendship. A friend delighted to 
twine his name with the name of his friend. Oos/iotoe, 
fhe poet, had a literary mtimate of the name of Cotj who 
was hia posthumous editor ; and, in prefixing some elegiac 
lines, discovers that his late friend Crashawe was Car ; 
Ibr so the anagram of Craahaioe runs : He waa Car, On 
tins qoaint discovery, he has Indulged all the tenderness of 
Ills reedlectioas : 

< Was Car then Crashawe, or was Crashawe Car ? 
Since both wiihln one name combined are. 
Yes, Car*s Crashawe. he Car ; His Love alone 
Which meks two hearts, of both composing one, 
80 Crashawe*s still the same, kc.* 

A bappy anagram on a person's name might have a 
nmra) effect on the feelings : as there is reason to believe, 
that certain celebrated names have had some influence on 
the personal character. When one Martha Niestsom was 
fmnd out to be Soon eahn in heart, the anagram, in be- 
coming familiar to her, might aflford an opportune admoni- 
tion. But, perhaps, the happiest of anagrams waa that pro- 
duced on a stn^lar person and occasion. Lady Eleanor 
Davies, the wiie of the celebrated Sir John Davies, the 
poet, was a very extraordinary character. She was the 
Cassandra of her age ; and several of her predictions war- 
ranted her to conceivo she was a prophetess. As her 
piopfcerirs m tha tnwblsd timaa of Oharies I ware ost^ 



ally against the government, she was, at length, brought 
by them into the court of High Commission. The pro* 
pnetess was not a little mad, and fancied the spirit of 
Lteniel was in her, from an anagram she had formed <^ her 
name 

Eleanor Davies. 
Reveal O Daniel ! 

The anagram had loo much by an l, and too little by an 
8 ; yet Daniel and reveal was in it, and that was sufficient 
to satisfy her inspirations. The court attempted to dis- 
possess the spirit from the lady, while the bi&hops were in 
vain reasoning the point with ner out of the scriptures, to 
no purpose, she poising text against text :— one of tha 
deans of the arches, says Heylin, shot her thorough and 
thorough with an arrow borrowed from her own quiver : 
he took a pen, and at last hit upon this exceOeni ana- 
gram: 

Dame Eleanor Davies. 
Never so mad a Ladie ! 

The happy fiancy put the solemn court into laughter, 
and Cassandra into the utmost dejection of spirit. Foiled 
by her own weapons, her spirit suddenly forsook her ; and 
either she never aflerwards ventured on prophesy ing, or 
the anagram perpetually reminded her hearers of her state 
^and we hear no more of this prophetess ! 

Thus much have I written u favour of Sir Smonds 
lyE wee's keen relish of < a stingie anagram ;* ano on the 
error of those literary historians, who do not enter into 
the spirit of the age they are writing on. 

We find in the Scribleriad, the Anagrams appearing ni 
the land of false wit : 

* But with sUU more disorder'd march advance, 
(Nor march it seemvl, but wild fantastic dance. 
The uncouth Anagrams, distorted train, 
Shifting, in double mazeo^ o'er the plain.* 

c. n, 161 

The fine humour of Addison was never more playfiil 
than m his account of that anagrammatist, who, after snuu 
ting himself up for half a year, and having taken certain 
liberties with the name of nis mistress, discovered, on pre- 
senting his anagram, that he had mis-spelt her surname ; 
by which he was so thunderstruck with h» misfortune, 
that in a little time aAcr he lost his senses, which, indeed, 
had been very much impaired by that continual appUcation 
he had given to his anagram. 

One Frenzelius, a German, prided himself on perpetu- 
ating the name of every person of eminence who died by 
an anacram ; but by the description of the bodily pain be 
sufl*erea on these occasions, when he shut himsell up for 
those rash attempts, he seems to have shared in the dying 
pangs of the mortals whom be so painfully celebrated. 
Others anpear to have practiced this art with more facilitjr. 
A Frencn poet, deeply in love, in one day sent his mis- 
tress, whose name was Magdelainef three dozen of ana* 
grams on her sinsle name ! 

Even old Camden, who lived in the golden age of ana*- 
grams, notices the dificiUa oua pvlekra^ the charming dif^ 
nculty, * as a whetstone oi pauence to them that shall 
practise it. For some have neen seen to bite their pen, 
scratch their heads, bend their brows, bite their lips, beat 
the board, tear their paper, when the names were fair for 
somewhat, and caugtit nothing therein,' Such was the 
troubled happiness of an anagrammatist : yet, adds our 
venerable author, notwithstanding * the sour sort of critics, 
good anagrams yield a delightful comfort, and pleasant mo- 
tion in honest minds.' 

When the mania of making Anagrams prevailed, the 
little persons at court flattered the great ones by inventing 
anagrams for them ; and when the wit of the maaer praviro 
to be as barren as the letters of the name, they droppad or 
changed them, raving with the alphabet and racking ibahr 
wits. Among the manuscripts of the grave Sir Julios 
Cesar, one cannot but smile at a bundle emphatjcnlly en- 
dorsed * Trash.' It is a collection of these comt ana^ 
grams ; a remarkable evidence of that ineptitude to whicll 
mere fashionable wit can carry the frivolous. 

In consigning this intellectual exercise t« oblivion, wa 
must not confound the miserable and the happy together. 
A man of genius would not consume an hour in extracting 
even a fortunate anagram from a name, although on an 
extraordinary person or occasion its appositenews might be 
worth an epij^ram. Much of its merit will arise from tha 
aasoeiation of ideas ; a trifler can only produce wha.t. Vl^ 
trifling, but an elenant mbA wt^ ^^v^ V) van^ ^dmoa^ 
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•Honoii, and a mtiiial one by its caustici^. We h&ve 
•ome recent ones, which will not easily he torgouen. 

A sinular oootrirance, that of Echo Verses, may here 
be noticed. I hare giTena^pedmenoTUieseinamodam 
French writer, whose sportive pen has thrown out so much 
wit and humour hi his Echoes.* Nothing ou^t to be 
contemned which, in the hands oT a man of genius, is 
oonverted into a medinm of his talents. No verses have 
been considered OMMrecontemptibla than these, which, with 
an their kindred, have been anathematiiwd by Butler, in 
bM ezouisite character of* a small poet,* in hb * Remains,' 
whom be describes as < tambting through the ho(» of an 
anagram* and *aU those gambols of wit' The philosophi- 
eal critic will be more tolerant than was the orthodox 
diurch of wit in that day, whidi was, indeed, alarmed at 
the fantastical heresies which were then prevailing. I 
say not a word in &vour of unmeaning Acrostics ; but 
Aoacraras and Echo Verses may be mown capable of 
reflecting the ingenuity of their makers. I preserve a 
oopy of IScho Verses, which exUhit a curious mcture of 
the state of our reliAous bnaties, the Roundheads of 
Charles I, as an evidence, that in the hands of a wit, 
even such things wk be converisd into Qm instruments of 
wit. 

At the end of a comedy presented at the entertainment 
of the prince, by the scholars of Trinity College, Cas^ 
bridge, in Mardi 1641, printed for James Calvin, I64S, 
the author, Francis Cole, holds in a print a paper in one 
hand, and a round hat in another. At the end of aD is this 
bnaorous little poem. 

THE ECGHO ! 

Now Eocho, on what's religkm grounded ? 

Roond-bMd! 
Wnose ks profiMMnr most oonsiderahle i 

Rabble! 
How do these prove themselves to be the godif ? 

Bat they ia life are known to be the holy. 

OHe! 
Who are these preachers, men or women-common ? 

Common! 
Come they from any aniverskie ? 

Citie ! 
Do they not learnfaig from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever! 
Tet they pretend that they do edifle ; 

Ofie! 
What do yoa callH then, to fructUy ? 

Ay 
What Church have they, and what pulpits ? 

Pitta! 
But now in chambers the Conventicle ; 

Tickle! 
The godly staters shrewdly are belled. 

BelUed ! 
The godly number then will soon transcend. 

End! 
Aj for the temples they with seal embrace them. 

Rase them! 
What do they make of bishop** hierarchy ? 

Archie !f 
Are croesee, images, ornaments their scandaU ? 

All! 
Nor will ther leave us many ceremonies, 

Monies! 
Mu« even religion down lor ssiiafanion. 

Faction. 
How itand they affected to the government civil ? 

EvU! 
BtK to the king ihey say they are most loyaL 

LyealL 
Then God keep Kine and State from these same men. 

Amen ! 

oaruooRAPHT or ntoPBn fames. 

We are often perplexed to decide how the names of some 
of our eminent men ought to be written ; and we find that 
they are even now written diversely. The truth is that our 
orthography was so long unsettled among us, that it ap- 
pears by various documents of the times which I have 
seen, that persons were at a loss how to writ^ their omn 
names, ana most certainly have written them variously. 
I have sometimes suspected that estates may h^ye been 

♦ See p. 79. 

t An allu««ion probably to Archibald Arm^mnE. the fool or 
privilese'l jeater of ChaVlrs I, usually ralleil Archy, who had 
a quarrel with Archbishop Laud, ami of whom many arch 
thin«« -trt o nword ; ih»re la a liu'e j-si-book very Msh- 
rtcsd and of llBin wonh which boaa Um lida of AislMn*! 
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lost, and descents ooofoonded, by 

greeing signatures of the samepsraon. 

respecting the Duchess of NodEMk'a aslni 

cestors has his name printed Higdiu, while in Ihn 

ogy it appeare fSohtoa. I think I bavni 

name written by himself with umh; nnd Ikydm\ 

of an i. I have seen an injunction to prwtera^wrii lbs 

si^ manual of Charles II, not to print Samoel 

qturo*s hook or poem called Hudibras witbooi bi 

but I do not know whether Butler tboa wrote his 

As late as in 1600 a Dr Oooim was at aneh n bias to base 

his name pronounced rightly, that be tried six diflmsni 

ways of writinv it, as appears by primed books; Gi«^ 

Croon, Crovn, Crone, Croooe, andCrovne ; all wbicb a^ 

pear aoder his own hand, as he wrote it liiiiiianili ni » 

forent periods of his Ufe. In the suh o ciip t i on boeis «f iM 

Royal Sode^ he writes W. Ovsns, but in Us wfll nllbs 

Commons he signs IF. Grsuns. R^thenalamlisti 

us in his letters, p. 7t, that he first wroCo Ub nnao IFn 

but afterwards oaaitted the IF. Dr fFbitfy, in bn 

published by himself, writes Iw name siwiiiiliimis 

And among the Harleian Manuscripts there is a kffo < 

lection of letters, to which I have often reftsi ed ; wril 

between 1620 and 1630 by Joseph Jifsad.* and yet in al 

his printed letters, and his works, even within that psiisi^ 

it is spelt JIfcdt .* by which siflmtnre wo l o tofniaa lbs 

name of a learned man better Imown to im : it was lag 

before I discovered the letter writer to havo been te 

sdiolar. ddys, in some curious manuscript memmn of 

his familv, has traced the &mily naaw mmA n grsnt 

valiety or changes, and sometimes it is at ana vnrinBn^ 

that the person indicated will not always ^ipear to bate 

belonged to the &mfly. We saw r ece n t l y an 

ment in the newspapen offerinf five thousand , 

prove a marriage in the fiunily of the K n evet ia , 

curred about ISSS. What most <bseoncerta the 

is their d is covery that the hmty name was wiiftfln In 

or seven different ways; a drcnmstance wUcb I ' 

doubt will be found' in most &niily i 

Fuller mentions that the name of Ftflors wao 

teen, different ways in the deeds of that famSy. 

I shall illustrate this subject by the bistoir oTlbo n 
of two of our most illustrious countryasen, Hnak ip anis 
Rawleigh. 

We all remember the day, when a violent hterary 
troversy was opened, nor is it yet closed, respectiog the 
spelling of our poet*s name. Otie great editor persisted in 
his triumphant discovery, by printinr Shakaptn^ wbie 
another would only parually jitM, Shakapemt ; bat al 
parties seemed willing to drop the usual and natural deri- 
vation of his name, in which we are surely warranted from 
a passage in a contemporary writer, who alludoa by the 
name to a conceit of nis own, of the martiai spirit of the 
poet. The truth seems to be, then, that personal names 
were written by the ear, since the persons tbemsolvos did 
not attend to the accurate writing of their own 
which they changed tiometimes capriciott^ and 
times with anxious nicety. Our great poors nan 
pears Shakapere in the register of Stratlofd church ; il M 
Shaektpeare in the body of his will, hut thai 
ment is indorsed Mr Shaek$p€rf^$ will. He 
written his name in two different ways, 
Shakapere. Mr Colmon savs, the poet's name in bia 
county is pronounced with the firsts short, which accunm a 
for this mode of writing the name, and proven that tbo ot^ 
thoepy rather than the orthography or a person^ nasaa 
was most attended to ; a very questionable and unecrtain 
standard. 

Another remarkable instance of this sort is the name of 
Sir Walter Raudey^ which I am myself uncertain bow to 
write ; alihouzh I have discovered a &ct which i 
it shoiild he pronounced. 

Rawley*s name was spelt by himself and by hia 
temporaries in ail sorts of ways. We find it Ralndh, R*> 
leifffi, Rawleigh, Raweley, and Ra^^; <be last cf wbicb 
at least preserves it pronunciatioo. Tnis great nsan, wbsn 
voung, appears to have rabscribed hia name * Waltor 
liaweley of the Middle Temple* to a copy of verses, pii n i 
ed among others prefixed to a satire called the 8teel-glaaB| 
in George Qascoiene's Works, 1676. Sir Waker was 
then a young student, and these verses both bv their spirit 
and «iienature cannot fail to he his; howr.ver this matter is 
doubtful, for th^ critics have not met elicewhere wi*h his 
name thus written. The «»rihnepv of the namn of ibia 
fTMt ata X€iAaftahluh by tbofclkmingftflU Wta 
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Sir Walter wu fint introduced lo J&mei I od the king's 
•nival in Englaudf with whom, being united with an oppo- 
ftiiion party, he was no favourite ; the Scottish monarch 
gave nim this broad reception : * Rawly ! R&wlv ! true 
enough, for I think of thee very Rmdy^ inon !* There is 
also an enigma contained in a distich written by a lad^ of 
Um times, which preserves the real pronunciation of the 
of this extraordinary man. 



* What's bad for the stomach, and the word of dishonour. 
Is the name of the man, whom the king will not bonowb' 

Thus our ancient personal names were written down by 
the ear, at a period when we had no settled orthography ; 
and even at a later period, not distant from our own times, 
some persons, it might be shown, have been equally puz- 
aled how to write their names ; witness the Thomsons, 
TbompaoBs; .the Wartons, the Whartons, &c. 

VAms or OUR iTBxvrs. 

Lord Orfbrd has, in one of his letters, projected a curi- 
ous work to be written in a walk through the streets of the 
metropolis, similar to a French worii entitled * Anecdotes 
des Hues de Paris.' I know of no such work, and sus- 
pect the vivacious writer alluded in his mind to Saint Foil's 
' Essais historiques sur Paris,' a very entertaining work, 
of which the plan is that projected by his lordship. We 
luive had Peimant's * Lonoon, • a work of this description ; 
but, on the whole, this is a superficial performance, as it 
v«|ards OMnners. charadters, and events. That antiquary 
■kissmed every thing, and grasped scarcely any thing : he 
wanted the patience of researcn, and the keen spirit which 
levi vi i es the past. Should Lord Orfbrd's project be car^ 
ried into execution, or rather, should Pennant be hereafter 
BBproved, it would be first necessary to obtain the original 
names, or their meanings, c^our streets, free from the dis- 
guise in which time has concealed them. We shall other- 
wise k)se many characters of persons, and many remarka- 
ble events, of which their original denominations would 
rasBind the historian of our streets. 

I have noted down a few of these modem misnomers, 
that this future historian may be excited to discover more. 

MimangUeme was 3Cneheon^Ume ; from tenements per- 
taining to the Mincheons, or the nims of St Helen's in 
Bisbopsgate-street. 

Guttar-^one, corrupted from ChdhMriin*»-laH9 ; fipom its 
first owner, a citizen of great trade. 

BlaehoaU-haU was BakeweWt-JtaU, from one Thomas 
Bakewell ; and originally called Banng'^Jumght firom a 
considerable fiunUy of that name, whose arms were once 
seen on the ancient building, and whose name b still per- 
petuated in Baung't'iane, 

finekUane was FbM^Jane, from a whole family of this 



iori^;inally 
Samuel Clariie dates it from his study there. 

BUOUr^kme is a corruption of jBcbsttsr's lam ; from the 
first builder or owner. 

OmUhe^fnan was Crmothed or Cnnedjrian* 

Lalhbury was so named from the noise of founders at 
their work, and, as Howel pretends, this place was called 
£«<A6iiry*disdainedly.' 

OmduMM was ChrUdtMAt, or Atw, where garlick 

PetUr4ama has been erroneously supposed to have some 
connexion with the/etter« of criminals. It was in Charles 
the First's time written fheiar'-lane, and is so in Howel's 
Lnndinopolis, who explains it as Fkuton (or idle peofJe) 
King there as in a way leading to gardens. It was the 
MunC of these Faitar$^ or * mighty beggars.' The /htfour, 
that is, a defaytot^ or defcadUTy became jFVu^tor, and in the 
rapid pronounciation, or conception, of names, Fewlor has 
^nded in FtiterUtme. 

Qrmeuduuxk'ttrttty sometimes called Oronous-i^wf, 
was oriffinaily (?ra«s-a(r«eC, from a herlwnarfcet there. 

EmMteK-ttreet^ from a fenny or moorish ground by a 



Ootfgf-ftey haspreserved its name^ but its origin may 
Wve been lost. Howel, in his * Londm(Mx>lis,' says, < here 
^welt strangers called Ga^Iey-men, who brought wine, &c, 
m Chtleyt, 

Qre»^tredj says Penant, * I am sorry to degrade into 
Ofig^^trtet ;' whether it alludes to the little vivacious eel, 
or to the merry character of its tenants, he does not re- 
•olve. 

Bndewdl was 8t Bndg^M intf, fioiii ono dadicttao to 



Marvbone was St Mary-cn-the'Bowru, corrupted to 
Mary-bone; as Hotbom was Old Bourne, or tne OU 
River ; Bourne being the ancient English for rnisr ; hsDoa 
the Scottish Bum. 
NevoingUm was iVeto-lQion. 

Maiden^ane was so called firom an image of the vir|i8| 
which, in catholic days, had stood there, as Bagford wntaa 
to Heame ; and he says, that the frequent sign of tho 
Maiden^head was derived from ' our Lady's-heaa.' 

Ijad4ane was originally Lady*»4anet from the same per- 
sonage. 

RJood^lane was so denominated from a Rood, or Jeam 
on the cross, there placed, which was held in great re- 
gard. • 

PkeadiUy was named after a haU called PiecadUUhhaUf 
a place of sale for PiccadiUiee or 7\um-cver$ ; a part of 
the fashionable dress which appeared about 1614. It 
has preserved its name uncorrupted : for Bamabe Rich, 
in his * Honestie of the Age,' nas this passage on * the 
body-makers that do swarm through all parts, both of 
London and about London. The body is still pampered 
up in the very dropsy of excess. He that some fortie 
years sithens ehould have asked after a PuAadU^f I won- 
der who would have understood him ; or could have told 
what a PickadiUy had been, either fish or fledb.' 

Strype notices that in the liberties of Saint Catharine 
is a place called ITan^inan's-^aiiu; the traders of Sam- 
met and Guynee, in France, anciently resorted there; 
thence the strange corruption. 

8ndt)\fidd is a corruption of Smootkfield: smith si^uh 
fies smooth, from the Saxon amelh. An antiquarian 
friend had seen it described in a deed as camput pUpuUf 
which confirms the original meaning. It is diescnbed in 
Fitz Stephen's account of Lond<»i, written before the 
twelfth century, as a plain fiekl, both in reality and name, 
where every Friday there is a celebrated rendovous of 
fine horses, brought hither to be sold. Thither come to 
look or buy^ a great number of earls, barons, kni^ts, and 
a swarm of^ citizens. It is a pleasing sight to behcM the 
amblmg nags and ^nerous colts, proudly prancing. TUa 
ancient writer continues a minute description, and perhaps 
gives the eariiest one of a horse-race in this country. It 
IS remarkable that Smm\/ldd should have continued as a 
market for cattle for more than six centuries with only 
the loss of its vowels. 

This is sufficient to show how the names of oar streets 
require either to be corrected or explained, l^ their histo- 
rian. The French, amon^ the numerous projects for the 
moral improvement of civilized man, had one. which, had 
it not been pofluted by a horrid faction, might have been 
directed to a noble eiid. It was to name streets afUr emi- 
nent men. This would at least preserve them from the 
corruption of the people, and exnibit a perpetual monu- 
ment of moral feehng, and of glory, to the rising genius>of 
every age. With what excitement and delight may the 
young contemplatist, who first studies at Ghray's Inn, be 
reminded of Keru^am-buUdinffS ! 

The names of streets will dten be found coimeeted with 
some singular event, or the character of some person. 
Not Ions ago, a Hebrew, who had a quarrel with his com- 
muni^, Duut a neighbourhood at Bethnal-green, and re- 
tained the subject of his anger in the name which tho 
houses bear, of Purim-place. This may startle some 
theological antiquary at a remote period, who may idly 
k)se himself in abstruse conjectures on the sanctity of a 
name, derived from a well known Hebrew festival : and, 
perhaps, colonise the spot with an ancient horde of Israel- 
ites. 

SSCRBT BISTO&T OV EDWAMD TB&B, BABL OF OXrOBD. 

It is an odd circumstance in literary research, that I am 
enabled to correct a story which was written about 1680. 
The Aubrey papers, recently published with singular 
faithfulness, retaming all their peculiarities, even to tho 
groftsest errors, were memoranda for the use of Anthony 
Wood's great work. But besides these, the Oxford anti- 
quarv hao a very extensive literary correspondence, and 
it is known, that when speechless and dying, he evinced 
the fortitude to call in two friends to destroy a vast multi- 
tode of papers : about two bushels full were ordered for 
the fire, bgnted for the occasion : and, ' as he was expiring 
he expressed both bin knowledge and approbation of what 
was Hone, by throwing otit his hands.' These two bush- 
els full were not, however, all his papers ; his more pri- 
1 into ones he had ordered not to bo o^QM^%K< 
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I Hnp«l iil«a, iliM tpttl niiiibar of IfKan iren K* 

wriiuo iboui llfOlD inO,uid wUcfa, the wnlFruUsni, 
I uiimi of ' Kicarpu oui oT AdUhbj ffnod*! nipn.' 
Ii ia ctoaelj •rims, ud nmun muf conou bi» DM 
to ba (omd olMwhcr*, II fv u I ban bitb«no dnooTcrfd. 
ThcH pipcn or AlttbOBj Wood nnbablj Bill aiul id 
Ibe AiliBiileaB Mweoai: ibiHikl tba* hin |Hnih«l,m 

■UT inUnMiaf pvtiadui not bnwii lo ilw public 

Xj IhWB I HKTKI t f"- '—^ *- ' ' " 
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"ofOifoS, 
tba prinlad Ad- 



%muma. 

'In fail tntrlv with hia lord (Ilbrgrl 
Ommj Ti bn I Ihink the forcHr,) ■ pm- bub bnEMd 
Ubio fin hi> tpMUT. "A p«u>T!"Bid Mr HiU. 



lo Aad* Aa «n oTlWa^ 



MioPerwiM Piekk bu ia^iqwHd' o« tMa lir *i 

■ho noil Ibe bnU,' »■ cuKN ba Hin bM itu •«•> A( 
Mirtltriilanwin.'ilatrri b* tba ipsar af k SmtO^ 
nigbibanbad k poifBuej b Ma, nhufcJda^baff ■ 

Tbeir aakmj anal bM.n bees asfianor ta oar I i >!■ 

■il, rioeo tbar omld Eul diiatiea ia iba lowfa TBhraai 

ooi puu of Iba ilMrriw of aaaw, aiul titaisabif joaaf 

b»k^ ihI ■ t«>H *>■- Tba >ldH Pbn ula, bu mm 

bad atodw ihtt ftrt cf &UfUDf laaiui' «iib pa^a aa 

earflillT, Ibal lb* abiUa ofaoM Jhia aaaiU vaaid eaa. 

UBj qvrti.* Tba «Ba ■OBWrnna (Mta M ay 

pndifioiia wont linn; ■ tutu nil [■ intilMa ■ 

"- "■- • wiih •bay aial fip ; udaM 

B«iad bj Mcb «iwg«l —aaa. 

_r - .- I li'pmaidka iwwM uui i d i m . OhOMH 

t^pj * — Hm poiot oT tbia itoiy bai bnni laurn) in produota DHaaUn, >ad Mns tmy ban KiMn » liM 

tba iBlKnf : it ww druni op Am (hs follDwiBi dm, whieh go uawbolwma mMI*. Tba Sidl rf jtoh tea* tbaM 

nut ban b»a Uw origiiol. Thii citnci wu mada ' ■utyma, wb« Iba; M m inpm, m pninat bf Oalwt 

fiHaaleltrrbjAubnv to A, Woac),ilain!Julj t5,lSS9. ; and HippceuncqnkUwflnhaTpaiaHatatbatif bM*. 

' A pool nu uked Mr Uilt, 1u> lontihip'i Asvud, ooea . The homonn Di Kinf, wbo baa UMcM im Urn i^jia, 

■o (in hin upeDce, or a •hillinc, Tor u alma. ". Whit , bhiihu ibai niaj of Um QrMk di^bca ■Mtaar tbtiwii 

luItaTif Iiiialhee ten pouab? '* Tan pounda ! fte , n iii III nil iiiillin ■ I iillliiiiii illllMha ailb ■.■liii 

mU iufa I ■<»./..-'*lSll lan il hir,,w«l put I ^hW-.t 



, , lp«BnTT"aaid Mr UiU. 

What do'atMT to Isa'poondi !" « Ab! Im pmiida," , ^. _...._ .. .. , -!<.■ — 

' ' the beggar : " tbat muld Bake a mu bapp^." N. < Hi in their pondi iron iaonuad b; HKb uMcitl I 

I — : 'iudj tan pounda, and putt it dawM Our pna oxen Bight ulsaMi 4 Biawan, *■ maek 

It a Uf gar tm jmmdi ■.. t^_ ... ..... ^ 



I lofdAhip iaoumng ab 
a, nut otAj tUowed^bu 



jciarof bin ibui parbapabe BUjrdoMni 

«r Uia higbaM nob, in gnat bniar iritb tba obhb, and, 
la emploj ibe atria oT tba day, wbcn all ow lubKu asd 
on poeirr "arc mouMiBftheiBaelna on ihe Ilaliu model, 



1 auBanm daacnptioM oT iBciaM aDafcnr vbiiA 

lad rrfinoaMiil : and iha aneiaata, jndnd, aypaai n baa* 
niaad lbs euhnarran imo a acieaoa, ud digaJad coaka 
ioio prafataon. Tbef bad wriun vbo nHfaHi 1ba« 
■rwbiiea and kgaaiBiij b mrae aad pnaa ; aWa aaa* 
wan pnud lo ■mortaliaa Ibeir na»aa kf tba m ■ latiaa aT 
1 pnifBani ibiks, or ■ pufolar y*aa. Afaeaaa, k aa«* 

tliaad. aad bow ajaoajoioaa vilb ■ aenv. ma tka 

r dT eakea called Apidana : aad 



1. The aaing ofa lau nabloawB umg oiaaB 
iTobed Bvery day. 

- - EntditK g^*^ Arcbcstrmlua, a caliaan pi 
:tic paeD « EonJ^eai 



liie of iha porMnnalioo ii ei»en in Uie prnent ouiiu- 

ecripT account. Haughty oTliiailEaccni and hli albanec, ' aoplier, compoHid aa^liicor didi 

imiible wilh rffenuoait delicacy and prrmooal rtiujj, a Hia 'Gailrology' bscime Iha ci 

1 aocb an injurj oa hia pridt 
quind ife«a of ahMiioe Tr — ■■■- 
uald be (brgollcn. Once 

p«r —-— -■ 

hB royal mutrraa. lit rwolnd from thai day ' lo be i I Th, ,| 
buiiahadman.'andrcndniroraFTtnyoaiiiiillalTjirmf coasiat ' 
in iton gnndeur al FkatMKe ihin tba Grand Duke o( ,)„, u, 
Tuaruj. Hs apeol in Ihoac yean Ibily thouiand poundi. ' ' 
On bii ntntn he pmcniFd Sw queen wilb enbroidi^n"' 
e< and perfunei, iben Tor the hral linie intnutuced in 




Eneland, it 3i 
■niachaDce. 



'nird Sw queen wilb eaibri 
en Tor the hnl line intnutuo 
.a nolind. Pari rt the r 



Ronan dsdarBd. thai 1 repast abooU aal 
10 number ibui [be Gmesa, anr of aaon 
1. Tbey bad, bowewar, a qaaml pr o aBb. 



earTa I 



nam From congnTitUunr the mbls cm 
, ihe n>d, that ai lenph my lord forriit 



'a munilknice abroad wai indoad ibe lalk oT 
It the nenl Bioiin of ihia wu aa wicked la 
ra<ela had been ridiculoua. Thii earl of Oi- 
mrd thudaufhleroTLord BuHeigh, and, when 



larilaoce which had deacended 1i 

S«3et hitlory nften •lirtle* ai 

trie*: Ihepenonal iffcciiiiona a 



When Arehevfniua achDowlFdrva tbat ao 
aelf, thai ihouch w« annm han them al Ih 
, Tbil (Tca1|teniua'ieeinalaha>e mnli«l oi 
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mUiroe Icgisl&iOTi who is djciatiiig a code denigned to 
aoMliorate the inperfect itate of society. 

A phikMOpher worthy to bear the title of cook, or a cook 
worthy to be s philoeopher, according to the numeroas 
curious pusages scattered in Athenmis, was an extraor- 
dioary stnios, endowed not merely with a natural aptitude, 
bat wiih all acquired accomplishments. The philosophy, 
or the metaphysics, of cookery appears in the following 



* Know then, the Cook, a dinner that's bespoke 
Asptring to prepare, with prescient zeal 
Should know the tastes and humours of the £uc 
For if he drudces through the common work, 
Thoughtless or manner, careless what the place 
And seasons claim ; and what the fiifouring hour 
Auspicious bo his genius may present. 

Why, standing roidsi the multitude of meni 
Call we this plodding (Hcasseer a Cook ? 
Oh differing far ! and one Is not the other ' 
We call Indeed the general of an army 
Hfan who is chargedto lead it to the war : 
But the true general is ths man whose mmd, 
l^lastering events, anticipates, combines *, 
Else is ho but a leader to his men ! 
With our profession thus : the first who comes 
May with a humble toil, or slice, or chop. 
Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 
Obsimuious, him I call a fricasseer ! 
But an ! the cook a brighter irlory crowns ! 
Well skili'd is he to know the plsce, the houTi 
Him who invite*, and him who is invited. 
What fish in season makes the msrket rich, 
A choice delicious rarity ! I know 
That all, we always find ; but always all. 
Charms not the palate, critically fine. 
Archestratus, In culinary lore 
Deep for his time, in this more learned age. 
Is wanting : and full oli he surclv talks 
Of what he never ate. Suspea his psf e. 
Nor load thy genius with a Darren precept. 
Look not iu books for what some iole sage 
80 klly raved ; for cookery Is an art 
Compoithi^ ill with rhetoric ; *tis an an 
Still changing, and of momentary triumnh ! 
Know on thyself thy genius must depena. 
All books or cookery, sll helps of art, 
All crMe learning, all commenting notes. 
Are vain, if roid of genius, thou wouldst cook ! 

The cullnanrssge thus spoke ; his friend 
Demands * Wnere'ls the ideal cook thou palnt*st?* 
' Lo, I the man !' the savouring sage replied. 

* Now be thine eyes the witness ofmy an I 
This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam. 
The spicy sweetness so shall steal thy sense, 
Thst thou In a delickius reverie 

Shalt slumber heavenly o*er the sttk dish !* 



r paasafe a Master-Cook conceives hmisoU 
10 be a Dopil 01 Epicurus, whose fiirourite but ambigoous 
ajDoiB, toat * Voluptuousness ia the sovereicn good,' was 
iaterpretad by the bom^4!iv<m$ of antiquity in toe plain senM. 

MAsrsR Cook. 

BahoM in me a pupil of the school 
Of the ssfs Epicurus. 

FnisiTD. 

Thou a saga ! 

Mastbr Cook. 

Ay! Epicurus too wss sore a cook. 

And knew the sovereign good. Nature hki study, 

Wbtle practice perfected his theory. 

DivhM phikMophy alone can teach 

Tbe dimrence which the fish Glodscus* showa 

In winter snd in summer ; how to learn 

Whteh fish to choose, when set the Pleiades, 

And St the solstice. *Tts change of seasons 

e The eommentstors hare not been-able always to assign 
kftown names to the great variety offish, paniculariy ssa-fhm, 
Che andenis ussd, many of which we should rsvoh st. 0ns 
of their dsinties wss a shell-fish, nrickly liks a hadge-hog, 
called fichinus. They ale the dog-nah, the star-fish, porpoises 
or sea-hogs, and even seals. 'In Or Mofiet's regimen of diet, 
an exoeedins curious writer of the reisn of Elizabeth, repub- 
Nsbed'by Olays, may be found an ample account of the * sea- 
lUtl* used by the andents. Whatever the Glociscus was, it 
s en B s to hare been of great else, and a shell-fish, ss we may 
infer from the following curious passage in Athenaua A fa- 
ther, inforaed that his son is lesding a dissolute life, enraged, 
rsroeiMcrstss with his pedagogue ;— ' Knave ! thou an the 
bull! hast thou ever known a philosopher yield himself so 
sntll^ly to the pleasures thou tellest me of?' The peda- 
forue replies hy a Yes ! and that the sages of the ponico are 
invat drunkards, and none know belter than they now to at- 
xacka OlodKua 



Which threata mankind, and shakes their chanfsibl 

frame. 
This dost thou comprehend ? Know, what we use 
In season, is most seasonably good ! 

FaiciTD. 
Most learned cook, who can observe these canons f 

Master Cook. 

And therefore phlegm and colics maks a man 
A most Indecent guest. The aliment 
DressHl In my kitchen is true aliment ; 
Light of digestion easily it passes : 
The chyle sofi*blending from the Juicy Ibod 
Repairs ths soUds. 

Friknd. 

Ah ! the chyle ! the solUb! 

Thou new Democritus ! thou sage of medidnt ! 
Versed In the myiteriea of the latric an ! 

Master Cook. 

Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks ' 
See them prepare a dish of varfous fiah. 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian graliif 
An overpowering vapour, gallimaufVy ! 
A multitude confusea of pothering odours ! 
But, know, the genius ot the sn consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct ; 
And not in wsshlng plates to fVee from smoka. 
I never enter in my kitchen, I ! 
But sit apart, and in the cool direa ; 
Obserrant or what passes, scullions toiL 

Frxbud. 

What dost thou there ? 

Mastkr Cook. 

I sfukie the mighqr whola ; 
Explore the causes, prophesv the dish. 
'TIS Uius 1 speak : * Leave, leave that pondenas 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 
Beneath those lobster-patties ; ]MUient here, 
FIx'd ss a statne, skim, incessant sl(lm. 
Steep well this small Glociscus in its sauce. 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender ; 
Thbeel requires more salt and majoram ; 
Roast well that piece of kid on either aids 
Equal ; that sweetbread boil not over mueh.' 
*Tis thus, my friend, I make the concen play. 

Frieitd. 

man of science ! His thy babbls kills ! 

Master Cook. 

And then no useless did) my table crowds . 
Harmonious ranged, and sonaonantly just/ 

Frikhd. 

Ha! what means this? 

Master Cook. 

DIvlnest music all 1 
As In a concen Instruments resoiuid, 
My ordered dishes hi their courses chime. 
So Epicurus dicuted the an 
Of swsM voluptuousness, and ate In order. 
Musing delighted o*er the sovereign good : 
Let raving stoics in a labyrinth 
Rtm after vinue ; they snail find no end. 
Thou, what Is foreign to msnkind, abjure ! 

Frieitd. 

Right honest Cook ! thou wak'st mefhunthsir 

Another Cook informs us that be adapts hit 
hit personages. 

1 like to sse the &oes ofmy guests. 
To feed them ss their age and sutfon claim. 
Mt kitchen changes, ss my guests inqiirs 
The various spectacle ; for lovers now, 
Philosophers, and now for fhianclers. 
If my young royster be a mealed spark. 
Who mehs an acre in a savoury dish 
To charm his misirsss, scuttle-fish and cribs, 
And all the shelly-race, with mixture due 
Of cordiala filtered, exqt:iskely rich. 
For such a host, my friend ! expends mach mors 
In oil than cotton ; solely studying lo?e ! 
To a philosopher, that animal 
Vorarious, solid ham and bulky feet *, 
But to the financier, with costly nureneas, 
Glociscus rare, or rarity more rare. 
Insensible the psiate of old age, 
More difflcnltthan the soft lipe of vouih 
To move, I put much mustard in their dish ; 
With quickening ssures make their stupor ' 
And lash tbe lazy blood that creeps within. 

AMiher genius, in trtidnt^tliA arv eC OmIuk<)> 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



from it Dothmg lew tfaui the ori|pB of ■ocaet] 
that 



andlthhyi 



jiiii|E iMi ima tne ongiB ot ■ocaetv ; and i uudk 
puKMopher baa defined Man to be *a eooking 



Cook. 

The art of eookerr drew w cmmIt Ibnh 

FitMB that ferocious Urhc wheo roidof fehh 

The Anchropopbaginwa ate hie brother I 

Tb cookery we owe weU<ordeied «etee, 

dimnbUpg men hi deer eodecy. 

Wild watiiieeanh,manfea«incnponman, 

When one of nobler eenea and milder haan 

I1r« aecrttlced an animal ; the fleah 

Wae aweet : and man then ceaaed lo feed on man! 

And aomeihing of the radeiteaaof ihoaa limae 

The prieat commemoratee i Ibriothiaday, 

He roaais the Tictim*a entrails wHIioat aaJt 

In tlioae dark ttanee. beneath tlie eaith lay liU 

The preeioaa aak, tLat gold of eookerr ! 

But when ita naiticlee the palete thrillHl, 

The aoorce or aeaaoninga, dbann of cooltery ! came. 

Tliey aerred a paunch with rich Ingredienta aiored j 

And tender Ibd, wicliin two corering plaiea. 

Warm nieked in the month. 80 an im profed ! 

At length a miracle not yet perfi>rm*d, 

They minced the meat which rollM in heibege aoft 

Nor meat nor hertMfB aeem*d, but 10 the eye 

And to the taaie, the counterfeited diah 

Biimick*d aome coriouaflah ; InTendon rare ! 

Then every dirii waa aeaaonM more and mora. 

Salted, or eour, or sweet, and mingled oft 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meel 

lien cuogregaied in the popnloua lowne. 

And ciiiea flounsh^d, which we oooln adorn*d, 

With ail the pleasuree of domeatk hie. 

An ardncook insinaatea, that there remain only two 
• pillara of the aUte/ besides himself, ofthe school of Sinon, 
one of the great masters of the condimenting art. Sinon, 
we are toM, arpUed the elements of all the arts and 
sdencea to this &?ourite one. Natural phikMophy could 
produce a secret seianning (or a dish ; and ardutecture 
the art of coodueting the smoke out of a chimney ; wliich, 
says he, if ungorernable, makes a great difference in the 
dresainf . From the militery science he derived a miblime 
idea of order ; drilling the under-oooica, marshallinff the 
kitchen, hastening one, and making another a sentinS. 

We find however, that a portion of this divine art, one 
of the profeaaors acknowledgea to be vapouring and brag- 
ging ! — a aeaaoning in thia art, as well as in others. A 
COM ought never to come anaocompanied by all the pomp 
and parade of the kitchen : with a acurvy appearance, be 
will be turned away at eight ; tar all have eyes, but a few 
only undernanding. 

Another occult part of this profound mystery, beeides 
vapouring, consisted, it seems, in filching. Such is the 
counsel ^ a patriarch to an apprentice ! a precept which 
contains a truth for all ages of cookery. 

* Carion ! time weU thy ambidextrous part 

Nor always filch. It was but yesterday, 

Blundering, thev nearlr caught thee in the fact ; 

None of thy balls had livers, aikd the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptinees. 

Not even tne brains were there, thou brainleas hound ! 

If thou art hired amonc the niiddling cJass, 

Who pay thee freely, he thou honourable ! 

But for this day, where now we go to cook 

E*en cut the master's throat for all I care ; 

** A word to th' wise,** and show thyself my scholar! 

There thou mayit filch and revel, aU may yieU 

Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

*Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner, 

And weepe o'er ewerj sparing dish at table ; 

Then if I do not find thou dost devour 

All thou canst touch, e'en to the very coals, 

I will disown thee ! Lo ! Old skin-flint comes ; 

In his dry eyes what paraimoBy sUres !' 

These cooks ofthe ancients, who appears to have been 
hired for a grand dinner, carried their art to the most whim- 
sical profession. They were so dexterous as to be able to 
serve up a whole pig boiled on one side, and roasted on the 
other. The cook mio performed this feat defies his guests 
to detect the place where the knife had separated the ani- 
mal, or how it was contrived to stuff the belly with an olio, 
composed of thrushes and other birds, slices of the ma- 
trices of a sow, the yolk of eggs, the bdliee of hens with 
their enft efgs, flavoored with a rich juice, and minced 
Its highly spiced. When this cook m entreated toex- 
thii mam it, he »le— \y ■ewm ly tha mum of 



PlaiBor 



those who braved aU the danger* of the 
and combated at sea at 8 a lawMs, that hewjB 
that year. But of an iniidsl, so 
the gastric art, oar nhieeoplinr 
9. The auT 
dMshonUer, 



Sterity of the knowledge. The 
Ih byawoond 





1 weu powoerea anm aw grass 
his nuesCy'tlnal* waste ei- 
praieea tfee foacto hssgassii 
raMWiiiiiioa of eaataMra has 




he cranuned down the throat the iniBnj | s already pranwed. 

Then eoveriag the half of Che pig mwk m pasts of Miy 

thickened with wine aad oil, he pat k ia a 

oa a heated table of fanas, wfhere it was gaathr 1 

with all doe caro : whea the skia was hiuwaad, he 

the other side ; and thea taking away Che ~ 

pig was serred tip, at oaoe Miled aad 

cooks wfth a yegetahle ooidd moataiftil 

the taste of fish and flesh. The Imif of Billiyaia, ia 

expeditioa againat the Soythiaas, ia the wiator aad iC a 

great distance firon the sea, had aeideaft loagssc for a 

small fish called apHy apilrhird,ahenriBj|,oriaa 

His cook cot a ttnrmp to the peHecc isMtatwa of te 

then firied in oil, aaned, aad well p ow d ered wkh tfea 

of a docen Mack poppies, his 

qoisitely dece i ve d , that ha praised Ike laac to 

asaaexoelleatfish. This traasssmstiua of 

meat or fish is a prasince of the cofiaary art 

pear to have lost ; yet theaa are sAi ' 

with the things themedves. No people are 

of mere aninal food as oar QWB ; the aft of ^ 

tabiM, poise, aad roots, is seaitiriy kaowa ai 

This <±eaper aad healthlial food siMmU ba 

amon^ the common people, who aeg^A iheai fiaa 

knowuur how to drees taeai. The peaaaat, for w 

this skill, treads onderfbot the beet meat ia the world ; 

sometimes the beet way of d r e ssing it is leasl 

The gastric art must have reached to km last 
when we find that it had its history ; aad that Ihcy 
how to ascertain the era of a dish with a aort of 
ffical exactness. Tho philoaophen of Athsmeim at laMa 
dissert oa every dish, aiad toU us of ooe catted wm^u, that 
there was a treatise composed on it ; that it was first mn^ 
duced at Athens, at the epocba ofthe Msredmwaaerapae, 
but that it was ondoobtedly a Thessaliaa inveatioa ; ^ 
most straiptuoiis people of all theGreeka. The aiaitfi was 
a term at length appRed to any dainty, of tTi''tri'fl dsln 
cacv, always served the last. 

dut, as no art has ever attained p erfec thm 
numerous admirera, and as it is the public which only 
make such exquisite cooks, oar cariosity may be csdtedta 
inquire, whether the patrons ofthe gastnc ait 
enthusiaata as its professors ? 

We see they had writera who exhansled their 
dieee profeesional topics ; and books of cookery 
read : for a comic poet, quoted by Athenosas, 
character exultiiijp: in having proeored * The new 
of Philoxenus, which,' says he, * I keep for myself 10 read 
in my solitude.' That these devotees tu the ndi a ary art 
undertook journeys to remote perts of the world, ia meat 
of theee discoreries, suffieieat nets antheaticaie. Eaghad 
had the honour to furniidi them with oyslera, which they 
fetched fi'om about Sandwich. Juveaal* reeovds, that 
Mootaaus was so well skilled in the sdeace of good sstaig, 
that he could tell by the fiiet bite, whether they were Ba- 
glish or not. The-weD known Apidas poored iatohaa 
stomach an immense fortune. He osaally resided at Blfia- 
turna, a town in Campania, where he ate shrimpa at a high 
price : they were so large, that thoee of Smyiaa, aad the 
prawns ot Alexandria, oouM not be compared with the 
ehrimps of Mintorna. However, this luddees 
informed, that the shrimps in Afiica were more 1 
and he embarks without losing! a da?. He ea co a at e is a 
great storm, and through imnnnent danger arrivaa at the 
snores of Africa. The fishermen bring htm tba largetc 
for size their nets could fivnish. Apidim shakes his hsad : 
* Have you never any hrger ?' he mquirea. The answer 
was not favourable to his hopes. Apidus rejects them, 
and fondly remembers the shrimps of his own Miatnraa. 
He orders hn pilot to return to Itafy, and l ea eea Afiriea 
with a look of contempt. 

A fraternal genius was Philnxenus : he wli o se highsr 
wish was to possess a crane's neck, that he might he As 
longer in savouring his dainties ; and who appears to have 
eipedients which Bught 

» Sat. IV. 1«0L 
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dtgna, lb* puipme. Tin impiiiltM apkun w. 



wilfa it, Ibtt bB might bare leu imped! 
IvpaM UDakinf 



. . i up th» 

__^ _„ . . . ihit bi mj^ glonDuiLj dsTour wlm 

baeboH Morn uy oiK nUa could Teglura to touch ihc 
iMi. II Hanwil u if ha bad uaed hu liDjdn to hudle 
frv, ^ Ha la ftD otciit pot a idui P cjcliiinca a grumbEiiiLg 
fcllow-tuMB. Ddcc bairiiii aipbaiksd lbiEphFiiui,fi>rtha 

narkai, and r«ifid aJI tti« lulk enipiy. There *w i 
wedding in the town, and all the fiafa had been hflapokeo, 
H* banena to «nbn» tba new aiarried nafda, tiA laet- 
Mean apiibalaiBiiun, ihB diibjiramhic epicure encbaoiad 
tbe eompkoj. Th« bridegroom waa dBhght«d bj the 
boooor or tba pnasnea tt Hcb a poat, and oarBeai^r re- 
qoHMd b* oBoliI eoms oa the wanvm: >I will coma. 
jaau Bittd, if ttitn ia bo fiab M Iba aaikal I'— II wai 
aria PbUomwa whs, u dw labia of Dioajaiiia, tba ^rant 
•f 9ia\j, htnu sev him a amaU barbal, aod obaamu ■ 
km «» Mar tba prnca, look dia liiija ana, and bald il 
loEiaav. DioayamaiBqairedtbaretni. ' At preaeDI,' 

_ ..■.!.... ; ■ . . __ ^ OHMpiad hj mj 






and biUi 

I jiuia oaBf wDauMT ha eoun 
_ . . ul Naraiia ; but ba ia aibnil, 

■od I lauiDa thai tber ban lakao htan up too r«ui| .- I 
baaa bo Mnbi tbal old od«, oppoaiia lo no, would pai^ 
ftelir aatia^ aa.' OionjaiiB rawirdad IM plaiaun oai- 



ttliiB,aBd parhapa in Bochiof 

aifael, dHre ba paaa* 

CbddnB Aaoorer lUi propaBailj ; and iba popubwe, who 

■I* iba chiMm of aociatj, Ihnngh all an b»e bean 

of pecHUi and than ; and Iba humbla otdara <f fodaCT 

•^f baaa ptink|ad in Iba bigbar, to plar" •■ ' — 

' — ' ^aal lideulkf tha jraal, It 

nlaiiiiB far Iba raal of tba vaw 



wda pario d tf a wigiMij, a nd amoSg aaolharjwpla. Tha 

IbaBonuHieMnUMM; ud Hua( ioai^ud that ha aaw 
ialbajiAitaaof ibaHabnwiaooa mnltranfaa. ttia 
IBbaragTalMd a^- •■"•-•-— ' --.-... 

^Mjnbileaof Iba 
■ftlBdlunl pecnlr 
imeuriatka of Iba 1 
It irODld ban barn HlUacui^ to hire dlnnwed tha 

tea aa uulkaa j bj iha bi<iBlBinr,-^i< iivfitiinuu of tha 
viiBCiplaa of aosiM*, imT ibia public Tiilirii]i>Drita Itm, 
&aialMB,airikaUalia|{a. Wa arrir.ld.ili.MftMinla, 
difcttaJ la Saimt, wan dengned in nipreiaat the oaiu* 
nl«qaaSt)PifliiBhpr«V4il«d intingddpn aga; aodforthia 
■arpontba aiava* wen allaxed in chaaga ptecaa wiA 
lb* BUtna. Thin wu, howerer, EiMM (he paopla ■ 
Aba KKioa of ihe equ.ht. of men : %r, •bilo STim 

•■ BBcb Twdalad aa in tha uanal otaattati of Uw partiaa. 
Tha political m ia e oBeaptioB of thia lenn if nabml aqoa- 
Itf luM . hgwarar, to hata beeo earriod on ibiowh aH 
uaa; aad Iba political Baumafia had laUl^Hafljibsini 
Eiatfia iMs a ataW of Oat hoim than alarat;, wfasa 



froBi Horace, who, ItvD hia lore oTiglliei, retired fn» Iba 
ciLy durmg thia maaj araaoo. 

11 waa towarda the cloaa of Daeaoiber, Ibal all tba tvan 
wai in an uoiuual moliin, and Ihe children aleiy iriMn 
ioTc4iu Saiuni; naihini now iDbaaaen Iwl lablaa apread 
outfur leaaliBg, and poihiiig baaid bul ahouia oT merri- 

cooki and conrecuaoen ; no accwni of eijKnaea waa to 
ba kapi, and it appeara thai oae-iBnih pan of a siaii'a 
income waa to ba upropriated lo Uu> jolilj. All uoi- 
tion of mind and bod^ waa forbiddui, ejcepl for th 
pcoa of recreatian; noIluAf to ba read or — ---J —i- 
not proToka mirtb, adaptac 

ThoilaTeai- "- * 

and Iruth, wi „ . _. 

dreaaad in thair doihaa, plairing all aona of Iri . . , , 

""'""' * Hr facea, while thajr aaMUad thtaa. 

tMOKBI, 

_ their 00 

■oat. No one wm allowed to 
M pUired m, if be lored hia Ol 
firai to laugh. Qlaaaaa of aU a 
wan ID Be nauj, ana all wert to diiak irban and wt 
the; chose j booo but tba moat ililful aUBciaM and lu 
blcn were allowad lo peifcm, Ibr ihoaa people are wa 
MKbiDg mlaB axquinia, aa tha Satunutian la ~ ' 



a 



"ITTi ■ 






Lg, and ahoutbig, and carrTUg a finiala 
I around an Ibair ■bouldeia, accompai^ad 



in tha apiiit of lUa ai 
HsU caaa of Iba bare-headed priesla, uncoran, 



Ibepaaplaaa__. .. __. .. ^ ,. „., 

*ilb IbaB, bowefarlbeji ma]r obangs Ibav Buna and Qi 
placaoDlbe globe, Iba groaaer plauma of tba SatBai 



parant abaimfiu haalC tba SatD 
»a and aOcaa of Iba chriafian cIl_ ^ 
Slranga it ia u obaerra at tba ahar, Iba rilea of relig ioi 
bDriasqnad, and all ita cOeaa parftnwd with the oUoa 
httflboMT. Itiioalybv tridng them to Ibe Romaa Ba. 
tomalia, Rial we can at all accouni br ibeaa gnMeaque epora 
— Ibal atUaardiearTtoiilura of hbeniniam ud protanaDaaa 
BO ^aat eoat inu ad under chrinianilT. 

8aA were tba fbaata of the ao, Ibe Ihaat if Aula oi 
madBHB, yUaadet ftw—lb* feail of Ibe boD— of the mu> 
cBoi— and thai tfuie Mvducne, which parbapa, in IH a(l|i 



upraaaed be the ooaTaraiim of a pan inta ■■Jixfai or 
Sacra aaoMt, dnmken daaeoo*. iBalihniaas of ibia na- 
ara, area wtcn nnnwroua thia Ibe UaUriaB baa iwiallT 
'ocordad, and nried in tbeir mode, aeem u aupiaa eaaii 




Theaa pn&oa feaorab were miiTenall; pracliaed m Ibe 
middla agaa, aod^aa I aball abow, companliniT otob in 
'— ■ *«~ = ■ ■■■ 'aaa clergrdkan 



llTrlTplrmni nfiWarli laia n ro IJb.lI,Bat.T. 

I A large nloma mtcbi ba conpoaed oa these biihbhus, 
nolane. and UcaoUoiM leaaa. Da Caoga noUcaa aaratal nn- 
der dUbraDI lenna Id hlaOloaaar7--FeannB AabHmm, Xalea' 
dB, Cerrnla. A corloua colledkai baa baas made b) iba Ab- 
b» AitlfB^, hi the Itmnb and M>eMh TohansorUaHemcbifl 
d'HlKoln, kc Dn Radhr, in Ua Recraailoaa HIeiortqiMa, 
m. 1, p. IM, baanoliced aaeacal wriun on Iha aabtM. and 
Pteaa Tn a one on Iha biuitin( of a bhb, ealM Adu, tnm 
Aah-Wadn»aday w Holjp-'niiindajr, and treadm tatan wtt a 






CURIOSITIES 01' 






Tana (rMeaqna lolinta layt HBetioMi ■iiiiwil tb 
pina of urofn ud dDocalk utiqmneft ; rot car am 
CHBlrj bu puljd|nt«l at kcuilj in thSHi irrcligioi 
imlerica. Id tbef«uliiruHi,iD lu corsrMl wilh u« 
4<Mai fobfls mt pmT9\j cooduclod lo tha cboir, vJibi 
Rrrice wBi perfbnBed hefbn tha an,ubd a hjiun cbarni 
in u diaoorduH ■ DumiBr u the^ could CDnrnva ; it 
■Acs wu ■ Bwdlejr oTiU Ihu htd bnn lUDg id ihn coun 
of tba ytui pwb of water ivere fluag at the farad of It 
qhaatara; Ifaa laa was lopiJiad with dnnk and pntVFaderi 
•reiy dmaioa tf Iba aamca; aad (ha aainiDei weredrinl 
Bf.daacuig, uidbraTiiigfbrtwodaja. The bjma tn tl 
mai Iwaba4k wtaarr t d \ aacb ttamacBda wiihiJi 
* Hn ! Sia Am, ha ? ' Bua* 1 Seifiiioc An, Hutu 
On otber aceawina, tbej pul biunl old aboei to fuiW! in th 
canaera; ran abaut thacbiueb leapin^,fio(iikg,aikd dauc 
iaf obaceofllr; acalteting ofdiin among Ifac audience 
plajring at dice upon rhe alLarl wluJe ' ' 
ji^d//«^, burleaqited the divine ic 
Ihe^ dnpiiiDd themaelvea la The akins or animals, abc prc- 
teodilif lobe IrviiTcnaed into tbe anLa>al Ihej rcpnAenied, 
H became dvi^rooa, or wone, tn meet thcae BbaDdooed 
fbola. Thtre waa a prtanior tffvoU, who was ahaved in 
~ ' ur wbicb ne enlerlained the mpulace wirh aJ] 
Id iannt. We had in Lei- 
d a ffaiOe* Mou ; dunn|1he 
vr: uaya ut uit; iniiTBj im luc Yirgin Marf . The people 
roae eaHj to naaa, during which ihe^ prai^iKd eaiing and 
drinkiai wiib Lbe DHatieaJouaTelocil7,and, aa in France, 
drtw fna tbe camera t£ the aJtai (be ricb poddugi placed 

8a lale aa Id 1 US, a pupil of Qaaaendi, wfitini; lo hia 

tbja pn>fiiice, Bxtranifaocea aotemnned, whidi the pigana 
UTOoH not haie p™cii»od, Neiiher Ihe derg*, nor tbe 
fuardiaaa, indeod, go lo ibe choir oo this dajTnil all ia 
green up lo the laj-hnibren, the cabba)C«-cn(leTi, lbe 
rnud-boTi, the l^Dah> and aculiioaa, Ihe nideiien ; in a 
word, all the meniili Hit iheir pUcaa m the church, and 
kHi thu ihej peiform ihn officei proper for Ihe daj.— 

hat loca to rap, or wear ihem iniide out ; Iheji bold in 
Ihair bandi tbe bonka rerciKd or udewija, which Ibej 
pretead lo read wilh larne tpi^adB ' -' " -■ 



Our preeeni inquirj it, to ilhiani* 
nan, of deligbiiii| lo renrte the •adai < 
culina ila deCeoaet. 

Here we had our 6gyMtk>p, a k«Matu* i I^rf 

thit family oT f«ilcry. On St Micbdn^t da;, ■ MiM at* 
wai ihe painn of cfaddrrn, ihe bojr-biibap anA km a^B 
pom aiKl K looff crover, aliended bj hH — hiiiii malaa it 
bii diminuUTF prrbendajiea, aaaumad AaiilU udattterf' 
Tbe child-liailwp preacbed ■ anaMa, ud rfl 



neiy, ampirol wilh tbe giva _^ 

in burleequou rriigioa c ftm aoBi ai . Tbe TT lib ill. ■■■ 
paruailarlr iJter life ReAnaauoB, aeen not la tat* m^. 
- - - ' TbareliAferlk*8a> 



aUeedajSihi 




lalWrf 



WP^ orange., whic 



igling Ihe cenaert, ihry Vf 
ind letliFg the aihet fly at 



LcultHj 



tame number of hdj-daTt ; Iben _ . 

Lbe aerrant like the toil i^aurWa.'* 8«A ■ iba tib rf 
a licelioua poteouu, who, in thia noticr if SeUen^a 
not further indicated, for llua pwwftge waa famabar a 

hia oAhb and hia glorr are now eqoAllr oik 
race of Ihit nohilitjr of droUerj, and ihia Ie|it 

In Eugland oar reitJTiliiia V CbriiUMa appear n ban 
been more enlertainisg than in other eaontriaa. Wt 

wiueii Ihe Italian prorerb, 'Hafimdi/ndiiijmiiii 
Naiait in Snghil-Um .-* ' Be hai unra biaiBeM ^a 
Eagliih orens al Chriilmat.' Whererer ilw kiu reiiM, 

prince, usuallr called • Die Ltrd of MimU .-' ind whea 
the ScDlcb oiKe knew under ibe nmificul litle of ' ika 
jibbnt of ihutOKH.' Hit office, 



a coruin gibberith u 
piga whipped 00 lo n 
ehant are tingularly I 



Abbm of Ciueiwn.' Hit ol 
' lo mthe the raretl patlim< 



;hiXi°belJu 



•I feu dlei, tiaiariiir 



the tlahan burlen 



Ererj noblrman. and eier? great lamily awrenderaj Ibw 
i J L. ■- ■>- Chmunai pcipca, wb» 

PgihegrBTattoduaa 



BoWmn office* of reli«iQa, tod I 
Roruni. Mr T 



pathiM hanng a 
(roal IM Saiuniali 



a aacendaacy.' Our hiti 



rented , and which might 
■ been eniiured anudtl 

ipv were, m iruib, the 
UETber obeerreg, wilhoui 
thai they were copied 
be only by rivalling the 

ftatiTiuea were callni the Dnxml>B''lilitr- 
tit, 4nd aeem to have begun at one of Ihe moat aolemn 
■eatoai of tbe chrialian year, and to hlie lailed Ibrough 
thadiief part of January.' Tbu eeiy tern ai well at lbe 
line, agreea with thU oflbe andenl Salumalia : 
A^, liberuie Decembrl, 
Quando ka maiorce voluerunL uure : nirra.' 

Hn. Ltb. n, 8*L 
Tbe Roman Saturnalia, Ihui liauplanted into cbriatiia 

wkimkally and in mockery, pereooifyin* Iheir auperion 
wbh a bcaiaed ticenuootoca. Thit fonni a dulinel 
IC &am these other popular cuatoma and pa*. | 

•Tbi«iiTnkadaafcai,p.4« 1 



found nvala or uiurpen in almoal 
particularly, u we ihall aee, am 

The Italian Polrdore Vttfi, 
clearer Dotiorw of ibja facrttoua j 

TenlUTiDtf to atcend in hit genralogy, we mimt advil ki 
relatiooahip to thai aoclenl Tanily 3 Ibdery we ban at- 
liced, whether he be legilimau or not. tf tUa wfaiiMWl 
penaaige.al hit creation, naidengaedto regolata '■■» 
rule,' hia lordihip, ineeited wiih pleokry power, caaa 
hiniKir, al lenftb, to delight loo much in hia ' voi-r di^ 
porta.' Slubbei, a nHmxe punlan in tbe roiga nrfifaa- 



iBsngeii 

Ibe Peoi ^ 

90 of unparalleled Si 



ipiHo uf all hit wild deaafi a 

of England.' p. IM. I prepan aanlba 
" ' amootlba iiiiii jiidiw 

, ._.., _...tlioLord (fltitiAk 

newnJ inudu hit rroticaone courtien, with the baana 
tl bnatiiuthe liu ud the cai with tot cooler h«a* 
ramdifaeu' greai hall, amtai the olbrr pwtfy dii f fc iT 
ibuajoToua dan when itgea oodd pUy lika bD]«. 

Fn Uuaa who cu throw Ibeaaaaln* back amidat At 
■nmqDe bonoun and dumiy paatimat of onr aaeaabM, 
who, witboul wbsl we think 10 be latte, bad wfam ti 
nemnent — (here bi> been fortunately preaerrodaeinai 
bktory o£ ibe manner m which ' A grand Chrittaaa* waa 
kept al our Imu orCourt, by ihe grai* and laaiMd Da|- 
' ttklrn'a Tahkt nn 



LITERATURE. 



dulo, ID hu ■ OnjUKi Jundlciila :' it ii i compliin roili- 
tsl of r»lei]r, uied bf tfao nudenu lod law olEcsn — 
Ttwj held for ihii •«» 
hvl H mock pcrLiamtfiitT 

Ihelotfirr, ithiui «tj& umpqrv^ pruoo for 
deliwiuvDiA, all ibfl paiaphorpdim of m court bur 
^L__. .._ ..i.r.1 L.r_._ ..jp bojiih judg**. 



G iot Chruln-rai 



I i^eieet. Oq Chrliui 



inlhsc 



uiafalc mgr- 

ths Umilcnuil of ihs Tuner, ID ' t fui wbiLc innoiir,' II- 
lendfldwiltihutrDOparhailMrdiara; uid Ihn Tonsr wm 
tbenplncad buFUh the Rro, Afler Ihu ap«iun| rullgn ed 
tbacwstljr faftvtjn);; ud tJi« DOthing IcH th«o & QUJU i^lii 
m. pvk oi hound* iq thnir htJI ! 

nn^fr of Iha foreil in frHn Htin, bei/Lng ■ crMn botr 
and anwi, «ch with a hunling horn abwi iBeir d«>ii, 
bowiaftontherthne Malta gftmcry (bt hUDliDg), tley 
pan round abnut Ihe Era thrss lims). Thamansr of lh<^ 
fame kneela lo be admiltrd into the Hrriog oT the hi[h. 
ooMaUe. A huntinas eaatm inlo [h« hall, with sot ^r 
un esupla of bnuiida,heanii| an Ih* and ofhia aiaff a pom'- 
pet, wbich holdt, a va and t cat : thvie were let looao I od 
huoteil b)r Ihs Iwaiidi, and killed bennih the firs. 

TboH sllrwinhiiarr aniu»n»(iu lodt place after Ibeir 
npaH ; lor ihsas grolslque Satiimilia appeared after Il;al 
(riiTat pan of their fntnd Chrimnaa. Supper ended, eIid 
«iHianUs manhal preseiued hinueVwiih Jromi ptayine, 
MHiiHsdea aatafs bans h* Togr msn, and carried twiikI :; 
«1 laafCh hs cfiei out < a lord I alord!' Itc, and theiica' 
hia taiock court snrj one br nam*. 

Su Praitcii Flatterw, of FowWiun. 

Sir RaiiilallRaekabits,iifRucalhBll,iii the count; 



Sir Morgan Mumehance, of Much MoiAery, in Uie 

coootj ofMad Mopsrj. ^ 

Sir Bartbolawine Bald-breseh oT Buttock^iut;, in Ihi 

Thn ktoiF'j 

upper, ' omlour-liks,' ciaplakei 

lal Bad BiAred (rsai faanisn u 

ras awrsrad l» Ihs eoano»«v 

hia talent ai darsndiag iha eauu 

lieai they reiDin, fee : till one » 

.eu u> ths Towsr, for bsiiu fouod m^^ 

, offender contritgi to ivcape rrom tl„ 

of the Tower into the butterj, atKlbrougbl ikin 



Th* ldni>»* 
kMh ii 

MOMt. 



el (or . 



II loaf) a 



kai(a,hs waapanjooad; for tha buttarj in il)i> jarial at a, 
•DO *■■ Gouidered aa a aanctuirj. Then bena the retwfi. 
Blmn deriTaa Ihia term (ron the Frencti rtvailtr, lo 
ft«>ts(roa alnap. Thaaa wers iporta of daociiig, muk- 
Bf , emsdisa, kt. (for amie Wers called aolanui rertb.) 
owl B (fstt bouaca, aad were ao deDomiottnl benikc 
A«r wenperiofnadbyBifbl; and Ibeaenriauapaatiaug 
<nn iHalaM bj ■ naatar oTtbs msb. 

Aaufit ■ tbs frwid Chriatmaaa,' ■ penooage af no 
•nnll luponanas «u • iha Lord of Miami*.' Hb lord. 
Aip waa abroad nitj in the moramg, and if be hdied 
aaf oT hit oOcera, he entered their chamber, to draf finh 
tba loitersri ; but alW breakraal bii lordahip'i poWFr 
aodHi, and it «a in nupenao ull nijrht, wban hia personal 
pnneacn wai pamnouoi, or ai Dugdale sipreaaei it, • and 

H were the paalimea ofthe wl 



Sophit, or WiAdaii, : diBbarrsd; forlbesa dancinn ware theu^t rtBceeatrj, ^u 
Luch cowJuciaf to ihe mahiu i^ Kenilamfln inora nt for 
lair bookialoiner limee,' I canooi fumiih a deiailad 
Dlice of theae paatimsi ; Tor Dufdale, wheneTsr hs Indb 
tifw Ihara, tparea hia era*itr ^ota rtcui 
ent rrolici, by a provoking fn, ^, ^, 



^ round about the coal-fi/a'ia lahsnoff inlhs 
• Relieanal.' Tbne rsTSla haie alao been ridtculsd b« 
Duane in hia Salirn, Prior in hii Alma, and Fops in 
hia Duncind. ' The jodpi to dance, hia brother aarjeanla 

' The Lord oTMiiRilc,' in the inna dT court, lalterlf did 
not conduct hiauelf with any recollecUoa of ' JUediD Silis- 
Htw ibu,' bring uateaKmable ; but the ' aparka of tbs 
Temple,' aa a contemporary calls Ihem, had gradually, ni 
the early part oTChuiea I'l rel<B, yielded LbemidTe* op 
10 eiceame diiorden. Sir Symonde D'Bwec, in hw 

oiiiichier he intanted ; and the Tea tiral days, when ■ a 
itanding labia wai kept,' were accompanied by dicaif, and 
much faming, ottha, eieeruisaa, aikd quarrsta i bang aC a 
lerima turn ef iiuDd, he n^reta Ihii, for hs adds, * lbs 
ipwl, of itieir, I CDDCeita to be lawful.' 

I BUapacl that the lut memorable act ff a Lord cf Mis- 
rule of the inu of court occured inlBIV.when tbeChrial- 
Tbe Lord of Miamls IhM 

. _ ._ alo go oulatTwetftkai^ 

act hia renta, in the HigbbourhDad it ths Tsmpls, 
JH raU of fire shillings a houae judon those who wsn 
heir beds, or would not pay, be lened a 



baiilawiih the Lord Major in penaa :— «ihI bow ibel.otd 

hia Iruopeler, and bis marlial array : aral howhaanly and 
fearfully itood my Lord Mayor amxiil hia ' wtten and 
ward;' and how Uieir loTdihips agreed to meet balf waj, 
each to preserre hia mdependeDt dignilT, till one knocked 
dswn the other: and bow the long halbsrda elaabsd wilb 
lb* abort twordi : how ihs Lonl Mayor TatoroiMly lonfc 
tb* Lvd HinulB prinonit widi hia own dric baad : and 



how ihs Cbnamu princs was immumt m Ih. . 

ud bow lbs lewaed Tamplnra inaatsd m tbair priiikgn, 
andlhsuirisunedaflUB'a-alleyand PleM.4lreatu- ' 

au«H, in the inlerpoaiuc 
leial— aitpgellier the lal 



re ooUecLsd Gwn Hitnm"^ L'katrnnge'i 1 



•snl oul lo gather up hia renta at fin AiUiugt a hoaas, in 
RaB-atlsj and F1eat-«trssi. At erery door they eaoM 
Ihej wnded tbe Tem^ bon, and if nl lb* **eoad blaal 
ar*uniBoiHtheywilluiiap««d not the door, than lb* Lord 

oTHismla cried O*"* <Ai»*KM mmnmwV Hh nniHr 



and bwleniut huawof ; k n eniitU • tjea.i 
«.r— • < <>r tha Hkiory at the high and nJrhty Trtiv. ,.• 
mtmj,rttaa oTFrnpeole, Arebdoke orSiapu1& ud Btr 
■•ran (BBpta'a awl Bemai^s Inna,) Duke of^High end Wr. 
aar'HsIlMini, Hangiieas of St Gtlie and ToainluiB Coiuri 



bring the' 



u hifh aa Bni-allcy in mania] enib 
eanM^tb* Lod of M>wule, atundsdln 



ton, kenttib Town, (!«, Knight u 
herokil «i)er of lhe^ellne^ whs 



UsgnDantsouier lb* Tcnvla-gaU, widi 

com* to mj 

L«ii Mayor 



A hnnisrdi*r btd tbs LiH of Mianis 

' tm. B* UBwarsd, No! lal T 

<! Al leaglb Ihsj agrsed l« n 

iterview of nrnlprmce* b nei 



lain af the BKW herokal mjer of the H= ^ ,„ ,01.711,1 1 — -j . , •■ 

ami dM A. D. IBM.' It !■ I^jlt of bnrleiique ipgechri audai. wiihout danger of acme ill nocideat, so it happened in this : 
•'■ti- *» fc wt» pr1ni«l ta IBM, lauppiw! n wu fro-n for firit, Mr Palmar b«ng quarrdlad with, fivoolpalbig 

«a*B«MBC>l|iisfihsUmasiibspnfara(lnsiMin£irBii. I — ~n 1 — > 

*•. •- ■ "J* I (TbtlMiBantakaU. Ba* OmL Hag. ITt*. ^ tn. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



off hu bal to lay Lord Mayor, and gnring croa answerp, 
the halberds began to fly about bis ran, and be and bis 
eooipany to brandish their swords. At last beins beaten 
to tbejiround, and the Lord oTMisnde sore wounded, they 
were fain to yield to the kxiger and more numerous wea- 
pon. My Lord Mayor takmg Mr Palmer by the shoii- 
der, led him to the Competr, and thrust hui in at the 
priooD-gate with a kind or indisnalioo ; and so notwith- 
■tanding his hurts, be was forced to lie among the common 
ptisooers for two nights. On Tuesday the King's attomeT 
Wft t"** a suitor to my Lord Mayor for their liberty ; which 
his lordship granted upon condition they should repay the 
fltthered rents, and' do reparations upon broken aoon. 
Thus the game ended. Mr Attorney-General, being of 
the same house, fetched them in his own ooach, and carri- 
ed them to the court, where the King himself reconciled 
my Lord Mayor and them together with joining aU hands ; 
die gentlemen of the Temple being this Shrore-tide to 

Et a Mask, to tbeir Majesties, over and besides the 
own great Mask, to faie performed at the Banquet- 
use by an hundred actors.' 
^hus it appears, that although the grave citizens did 
wdl and rightly protedt theros^ves, yet, by the attomey- 
aeneral takmg the Lord of Misrule in his coach, and the 
nag givinc hu roral interference between the parties, that 
they oonsulered tnat this Lord of Foolery bad certain an- 
cient privileges ; and i| was, perhaps, a doubt with them, 
whether this interference of the Lord Mayor might not 
be considered as severe and unseasonable. It is prob^ 
bla, however, that the arm of the civil power brought all 
Lords of Misrule to then* senses. Perfaape this 



dynasty in the empire of foolery dosed with this ChrisU 
■MS prince, who feU a victim to the arbitrary taxstioo be 
levied. I nnd after this, orders made for the Inner Tem- 
plop for * preventing of that general scandal and oUoquie, 
vduch die House hath heretofore incurred in time of 
Christmas :* and that * there be not any gcnng abroad out 
of the gates of this House, by any km or ollwrs, to break 
open any bouse, or take any thing in the name of rent or 
m distress.' 

These * Lords of Misrule,* and tbeir mock ooort and 
royal^, appear to have been only extinguished with the 
Enghsh soverdi^ty itself, at the time of our repuUican 
government. E!dmond Clayton tells a story, to show th» 
Mrange iropreestoos of iftrong fancies : as his work is of 
great rarity, I shall transcribe the story in his own words, 
both to give a conclusion to this inouiry, and a specimen 
of bis style of narrating this sort of little things. * A gen- 
tleman onportuned, at a fire-nisht in the public hall, to 
aecept the high and mighty [Mace of a mock-emperor, 
whicn was duly conferred upon him by seven mock-eleo- 
tors. At the same time, with much wit and ceremony, the 
emperor accepted his chair of state, which was placed in 
the highest table in the hall ; and at bin instalment aJI pomp, 
reverence, and signs of homage were used by the whole 
company ; insomuch that our emperor, having a spice of 
■el^«onceit before, was soundly peppered now, for he was 
iutantly metamorphosed into the stateliest, gravest, and 
eonunanding soul, that ever eye beheld, l^ylor acting 
Arbaces, or Swanston IVAmboise, were shadows to bun : 
bis pace, his look, bis voice, and all bis garb, was altered. 
Alexander upon his elephant, nay, upon the castle upon 
that elephant, was not so high ; and so close did this ima- 
ginary honour stick to bis fancv, that for many years he 
eoold not shake off this one night's assumed deportments, 
uKil the tiroes came that drove all monarchical imagino- 
tions out, not only uf his head, but every ones.'* This 
mock * emperor ' was unquestionably one of these * Lords 
of Misrule,' or « a Christmas Prince.' The * public hall ' 
was that of the Temple, or Lincoln's Inn, or Gray's Inn. 
And it was natural enough, when the levelling equality 
of our theatrical and practical commonwealths were come 
into vogue, that even the shadowy regality of mockery 
startled them, bv reviving the recollectioni of ceremonies 
and titles, whidi some might incline, as they afterwards 
did, seriously to restore. The 'Prince oT Christmas' 
did not, however, attend the Restoration of Charies U. 

The Satumalian qpirit has not been extinct even in our 
days. The Mavor or Ghrrat, with the mock addresses and 
burlesque elecCion,was an image of such satirical exhibitions 
of their superiors, so deligbtfol to the people. Prance, at the 
dose of Louis XIVs reign, first ntw her ima<inary * Regi- 
nient de la Calotte,' whidi was the terror of the nnners 

__ * Pleasant noces upon Don Quixntte, by Edmund Gaytun, 
Esq, folio, KiM, p. dl. 






of the dav, and the blockheads of aB 
ment of toe scull-caps' origiaatod ia aa 
who, suffering from violent nead aches, 
the use of a scull cap of lead : aad his 
great wits, formed themselves into a 

pooed only of persona distinguished br ^ 

m words or in deeds. They electaa a geoeffal, thoy had 
their arms blazooed, and struck modsls, and msaed * hr^ 
vets,' and * lettres pateates,' aad graaiad poaaaoas to cm*> 
tain individuals, stating thcor dajms to bo caiotted ia tbs 
regiment for some egregious extravagaaee. The wai 
versified these army comm ins in o s ; aad the idleia, kks 
pioneers, were busied ia clearing theiir way, by picfciag i|p 
the omissions aad commissions of theoMat Dotadchan^ 
ters. Those who were fevoored with ila ' breee ts* m> 
trigued agaiurt the regiment ; but at lei^^ thay fenad it 
easier to wear their *cak)Cte,' and say aoihhif Thin 
sodety b^an in raillery and playfidaesa, asi a oao d by a 
spice of malice. It produced a great ausnbcr of iaasaiaoB 
and satirical little things. That the privilogaa of tte ' ca> 
lotte' were afterwards abused, and ealoflaajr too oftsa issk 
the place of poignant eatire, is the history ofl 
as weU as or * Uie ralot'ms. ♦ 

Another sodety in the same spirit has baea dJacoiiiii 
in one of the lordships of Poland. It was caUed < Tbs 
Repubhc of Baboonery.' The oocMCy 
model of their own government : a king, < 
sellers, archbishopo, judges, he. If a 
engross the conversation, he was i 
orator of the republic If he spoke with inpropnscy, ths 
absurdi^ of his conversalioB osuafly led lo 
office created to perpetuate his folly. A bh 
much of dogs, would be made a mastor of the 
bounds : or vaunting his courage, perhaps a field 
and if Ingoted on disputable matters and spemiaiiv cpi* 
nions in religion, he was considered to be aothing leas this 
an inquisitor. This was a deasant and uaefid projsct lo 
reform the manners of the Polish youth ; aad one of the 
Polish kinpgood-humouredly obseired, that be coaiidiM' 
himself * as much King of Baboonery, aa King of Pdsai* 
We have bad in our own country soom atieaipis at siai* 
Iv Saturnalia ; but their success has boea so 
that they hardly afford materials for our domosbc ! 

aSLiqUIJE OBTHINIAVK. 

In the south aisle of Westminister Abbey standi i 
monument erected to the memory of Lady Grace Getlm. 
A statue of her ladyship represents her kneeUng, bol^t 
book in her right hand. This accomplished lady wasem* 
sklered as a prodigy in her day, and appears to have cr^ 
ated a feeUng of enthusiasm for her character. She died 
early, having scarcely attained to womanhood, althoafk t 
wife ; for * dl this goodneas and all this eacaUcaea vii 
bounded within the compass of twenty years.' 

But it is her book commemorated in marble, and asthv 
character, which may have merited the marble that dk> 
deles it, which has exdted my curiosity and my — -p^^ 
After her death a number of k>oss papera wore found ii 
her band-writing, which could not fail to attract, aad,pa^ 
haps, astonish tneir readers, with the maturity of thoofbi 
and the vast capadty which had composed tbem. Tkoe 
rebcks of genius were collected togotber, methodised i» 
der heads, and appeared with the title of* Reliqias Gei»> 
niamn ; or some remains of Grace Lady Gouim, latclT 
deceased: being a cdlection of choice disooursea,pleaiaBt 
apothegms, and witty sentences ; wriuea by her for tbs 
most part by way of Essay and at spare hours ; piiblisbid 
by her nearest relations to preserve nor n 
Edition, 1700.' 

Of this book, considering that comparatively it is : 
and the copy before me is called a second edition, it is 
somewhat extraordinary that it seems dways to have besa 
a very scarce one. Even Bdlard, in his Memoin fi 
Learned Laities, 1750, mentions that these romaias are 
* very difficdt to be procured f and Sir William Mnagravi 
in a manuscript note observed, that * this book was vsry 
scarce.* It bears now a high price. A lunt ia givaa in 
the preface that the work was chiefly printed for the sse 
of her friends ; yet, by a second edUtioii, we muat infer thit 
the public at Urge were so. There as a poem pnfiisd 
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* Their ' brevets.* kc, are collected hi a Ihte vol 
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uughL eipoci from Congreve in hii happier vtia, who 
Cwilliv«4 *0 preiMrTfi kill pABV^jrric ftmidat ibiU ciuiaUC 
»|[, wiLh irhH;^ he keeni)' (ouched ihe i^e. 

I diLt hmis hooka, luch ai cone duLj out 

And Iwrs uiert, Lriny Ihing's BmiD, 

Who h» il|.dre<i Ihe chiiniing muthoHg tht 
Thel wu .11 righi : he, be.uleoui look, w, 
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iicie 'Reliquim GelhimUB.' The; indeed 
hadieidLord Bacoo'ii E<ia>i,anil oiher wrilere.iuchaa 
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Owen Felthani, 



might h, 



hatelMenao littla known to the familiea of the N< 
•nd ibe Qethini, to whom her ladyahip wai allie 
CoDgreee and to (be editor j aiid alitl more panicula , 
mbaequeQI conpilera, aa Ballard ID hia Memoira, ai 
bioly the Uei. Mark Nubia in hia ConliDUBiion of Grange 

■HH oTlbue 'Relicka,' wiihmii a awpLcion that Ihey 
arcre tranacnbing lilorally fiom Lnrd Bacon'a Eaaaya! 
Daquaitioaably Lady Geihio hereelf intended no ioipoa- 

voch rram the bosk ahe aeemi must to have dtliihted in i 
and DothiDg leaa thin ihe moal undiacening rrienda could 
b*.*o imagined Ihal erery thing written by the hand oflhia 
jouni lady wai het ' futt concepliona i' and ^^itgit for 
Kma of Ihe fineil ihoufihla. in ihe moat rigofau* atyle 
which Ihe Bnglinh language can produce. Il aeema, hnw- 
•*eT, to pioni ihai Lord Bacnn'a eiaaya ware itot imicb 
nai at the lirao Ihia lolume appeared, 

Tbe matWi book in Wealminuer Abbey mual, then. 

tattt the origin of ihii niiraculoua production of a young 
lady. What ii Lady Gt-thiD'a, or what la not here, in 
tim Biaeeilaiiy of plaiiirijnia.ii ii nol material to eiamine. 

' "obibly aro of original growth : of Ihin kind many 
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fiction, aJlhou;h it Lneludee 

inieieatinf. It wu Ireaied in ine auinora lime ta a mere 
idle romance, for ihe philoiophy wu not diaconred in the 

laced froia the papera of Aleiander Selkirk, confided to 
Ihe aulhoT, and Ihe honour, ea well aa the geoiuB, of Da 

only the grniui of De Poe couhj hare wrought il. 

The adTenturea of S<-lkirk are wen known: be wan 
roiribi on Ihe deaerl ialaud of Jiun Femandn, where he 
had ronqerly bren Irl), by Woodea Rofera and Edwaid 
Cooke, who in 171! pubbehed then' enyaeea, and told the 
ritraordinafj hiatory of CiiUDe'a pfololype, with all ihcae 
curious ind mmule panieiilara which Selkirk had freely 
carnm<iiiicaled lo them. Thia nwrUire of ttaelfia ei. 
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built, the one to drew his victuala, the other to sleep in ; 
hii oootriTance to get fire, by rubtung two pieces of pimento 
wood together ; his distress for the want of bread and salt, 
tin he came to relish his meat without either ; his wearing 
out his shoes, till he grew so accustomed to be without 
them, that he could not for a long time afterwards, on his 
ralom home, use them without inconvenience ; his bed- 
stead of his own coniriTing, and his bed of goat skins ; 
when hb gunpowder failed, his teaching himself by coo- 
tunial exercise to run as swifrly as the goats ; his fallinc 
from a precipice in catching hold of a goat, slimned and 
bruised, till coming to bb senses he found the goat dead 
under him ; his taming kids to divert himself by dancing 
with them and his cats ; his converting a nail into a needle ; 
luB sewing his goat skins with httle thongs of the same ; 
and when his knife was worn to tho badi, contriving^ to 
make blades out of scwne iron hoops. His solacing hun- 
•elf in this solitude by singing psalms, and preserving a 
■odal feeling in his fervent prayers. And the habitauon 
whidi Selkirk had raised, to reach which, they followed 
him * with difficulty, climbing up and creeping down many 
rocks, till they came at last to a pleasant spot of ground 
lull of grass and of trees, where stood his two huts, and 
his numerous tame goats showed his solitary retreat ;' and 
finally, his indifierence to return to a world, from which 
his feelings had been so perfectly weaned. Such were the 
first rude materials of a new situation in human nature : 
aa European in a primeval state, with the habits or mind 
of a savage. 

The year after ibis account was* published, Selkirk and 
his adventures attracted the notice of Steele ; who was 
not likely to pass unobserved a roan and a story so strange 
and so new. In his paper of * The Englishman,* Dec. 
1718, he communicates further particulars of Selkirk. 
Steele became acquainted with him ; he saysf, that * he 
eouM discern that be had been much separated from com- 

Eny from his aspect and gesture. There was a strong 
I cheerful senouftness in his looks, and a certain disre- 
gard to the ordinary things about him, as if he had been 
sunk in thought. The man frequently bewailed his return 
to the vkorld,' which could not, he said, with all its enjoy- 
ments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude.' 
Steele adds another very curious change in this wild man, 
which occurred sumc time af:er he had seen him. * Though 
I frequently converged with him, after a few months' a\>- 
sense, he met me in the street, and though he spoke to me, 
I could nnt recollect that I had seen him. Familiar con- 
verse in this town had taken ofi" the loriclmess of his aspect, 
and qiiite altered the air ot' his face.' De Foe could not 
fail ol* beinc struck by these interesting particulars of the 
character of Selkirk; but probably it wast another (tbser- 
vation of Steele which threw the germ of Robinson Crusoe 
into the mind of De Foe. * It was matter of great curi- 
osity to hear him. as he was a man of sense, give an 
account of the different revolutiont in hu own mind in that 
iong aolitude. 

The work of De Foe, however, was no sudden ebullition ; 
joog engaged in political warfare, condemned to suffer 
imprisonment, and at length struck by a fit of apoplexy, 
this unhappy and unprosperous man of genius on hid 
recovery was reduced to a comparative stale of solitude. 
To his injured feelings and lonely contemplations, Selkirk 
in his deiert Isle, and Steek-'s vivifying hint, often occurred ; 
and to all the^e we perhaps owe the instructive and de- 
lightful tale, which shows man what he can do for himself, 
and what the fortitude of piety does for man. Even the 
personage of Friday is not a mere coinage of his brain ; 
a Mosquito Indian, described by Dampier, was the proto- 
type. Robinson Crusoe was not given to the world till 
1719 ; seven years after the publication of Selkirk's ad- 
ventures. Selkirk could have no claims cm De Foe : for he 
had only supplied the man of genius with that which hes 
open to all ; and which no one had, or perhaps could have 
eoeverted into the wonderful story we possess but De Foe 
himself. Had De Foe not written Robinson Crusoe, the 
mune and story of Selkirk had been passed over like 
others of the same sort ; yet Selkirk has the merit of hav. 
ing detailed hi^ own history, in a manner so interesting, as 
to have attracted thf^ notice of Steele, and to have inspired 
the genius of De Foe. 

After this, the oi iginality of Robinson Crusoe will no 
kmger be suspected ; and the idle tale which Dr Beattie 
hat repeated of Selkirk having supplied the materials of his 
■tory to De Foe, firom which our author borrowed his work, 
and puUiahed for hia own profit, will be fimdly pot to rwl. 



This is due to tho injured hooov ami the faam «f D* 
Foe. 

CATHOLIC Alio PnOTXSTairT D&AJfAl. 

Literuure, and the arts coonectod with U, in thia fnm 
country, have been involved with its political atate, and 
have sometunes flourished or declined with the fornmea, 
or been made instrumental to the purpo a — of the panioa 
which had espoused them. Thus w oar dramn tic hmloiy, 
in the early period of the Reformation, the CatiwUGB wacn 
secretly woraing on the stage ; and long afte i w aid a iha 
royalist party, under Charles I, pocsemed it tiO they pr»> 
vciked their own ruin. The Catholics, in their ei 
cause, took refuge in the theatre, and diagoiaed the 
tives they would have vented in sermons, under the 
popular iorms of the drama, where they freely ridiculed the 
chiefii of the new reftgwn, as they termed the Reformniion, 
and * the new Gospellers,' or those who quoted their Te^ 
tament as an authority for their proceedings. Fojler 
notices this circimistance. * The popish priests, though 
unseen, stood behind the hangings, or lurked in the tyri^ 
house.'"^ These found supporters among the eUef part 
of their auditors, who were tenacious of their old habits 
and doctrines : and opposers in the younger, who eageriy 
adopted the term reformation in its lull sense. 

This conduct of the Catholics called down a prorlama 
tioQ from Edward VI, when we find that the guvemmem 
was most anxious, that these pieces should not be performed 
in * the English tongue ;' so that we mav infer that the m^ 
vemment was not alarmed at treason in tlatin. This proon- 
mation states, * that a great number of those that be common 
players of interludes or plays, as well within the city of 
London as elsewhere, who tor the most part play such in- 
terludes as contain matter tending to sedition. Ice, Ice, 
wbereopoo are grown, and daily are like to grow, much 
division, tumult, and uproars in this realm. The king 
charges his subjects that they should not openly or secretly 
play in Ike English Umgue^ any kind of /nlrrhde, PIqf, 
Dtalogwe^ or other matter set forth iii/orm ofPtayt on pmn 
of imprisonment, &c.' 

This was, however, but a temporarr prohibition; it 
cleared tho stage for a tune of these Catholic dramatists; 



but reformed Interhtdts^ as they were termed, were afteiw 
wards permitted. 

These Catholic dramas would afford some specnlationa 
to historical inquirers : we know they made very five sino* 
tures on the first heads of the Reformation, on'CromweQ, 
Cranmer, and their party ; but they were probably over^ 
come in their struggles with their prevailing rivals. ' Some 
may yet possibly lurk in their manuscript state. We have, 
printed, one of these Moralities, or moral plays, or alic- 
gurical dramatic pieces, which succeeded the' Mysteries 
in the reign of Henry VIII, entitled * Every Man :* m 
the character of that hero, the writer not unaptlv desif- 
nate* Human Nature herself. -f- This comes from the 
Catholic school, to recall the auditors back to the forsaken 
ceremonies of that church ; but it levels no strokes of 
personal satire on the Reformers. Percy observed that 
from the solemnity uf the subjects, the summonmg of man 
out of the world by death, and by the gravity of its con- 
duct, not without some attempts,'however rude, lo exato 
terror and pity, this morality may not improperly be re- 
ferred lo the class of tragedy. Such ancient simplicity is 
not worthless to the poetical'antiquary : although the mere 
modern reader would soon feel weary at sucK inartificial 
productions, yet the invention which may be discovered in 
these rude pieces would be sublime, warm with the colour- 
ings ot a Gray or a Collins. 

On the side of the reffirmed we have no defici^ocr of 
attacks on the superstitions and idolstries of the Romish 
church ; and Satan, and his old son Hypocrisv, are very 
busy at their intrigues with another liero called * LostV 
Juventus,' and the seductive mistress thev introduce him 
to, ' Abominable Living:' this was printedf in the reign of 
Edward VI. It is odd enough to see quoted in a dra* 
matic performance chapter and verse, as formally as if a 
sermon were to be performed. There we find such rude 
tearing as this : — 

* Read the V, to the Oalatlans, and there you shall aeo 
That the flesh rebellrth aeain&t the spirit' — 

or in homely rhymes iike these, 

* 1 will show you what St Paul doth declare 

In his epistle to the Hebrews, and the X chapter. 

e Eccl. HisL Book Vn. 8P0. 

t it has been preserved bv Hawkins in his * OrifiB of the 
English Drama,* Vol. I. 
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In point of hMtorical information respectiag the pen dine 
•tnugie between the Catholtce and the ' new Gospolleri, 
we do not glean much secret history from these pieces : 
▼et they curiously exempUfy that regular progress in the 
history of man, which has shown itself in the more recent 
revoluiions of Europe : the old people still clinging, from 
habit and affection, to what is obsolete, and the younger 
ardent in establishing what is new ; while the balance of 
human happiness trembles between both. 

Thus * Lusty Juventus* conreys to ns in his rude sim- 
plicity the feeling of that day. Satan, in lamenting the 
downfall of superstition, declares that 

* The old people would believe still in my laws, 
But the younger son lesd them the contrary way— 
They will live as the Scripture tescheth them.' 

Hypocrisy when informed by his old master, the Deril) 
of the chanj^e that * Lusty Juvenius ' has undergone, 
expresses his surprise ; attaching that usual odium of 
meanness on the early reformers, in the spirit that the 
Hollanders were nick-named at their first revolution by 
their lords the Spaniards, * Les Oueux,' or the Beggars. 

* What, is Juventus become so umo 
To be a new Gospeller ?' 

But m his address to the young reformer, who asserts 
that he is not bound to obey 'his parents but * in all things 
honest and lawful,' Hypocrisy thus vents his feeling ; 

Lswful, quoth ha ? Ah ! fool ! too ! 

Wilt thou set men to school 

When they be old ? 

I may say to you secretly, 

The world wae never merrv 

Since children were so bold ; 

Now every boy will be a teacher. 

The father a fool, the child a preacher ; 

This is pretty gear ! 

The foul presumption of youth 

Will shortly turn to great ruth, 

I fear, I fear, I fear!* 

In theae rude and simple lines there is something like 
the artiftce of composition : the repetition of words m the 
first and the last lines, was doubtless intended as a grace 
m the poetry. That the ear of the poet was not unmusi- 
cal, amidst the inartificial construction of his verse, will 
appear in this curious catalogue of holy things, which Hy- 
pocrisy has drawn up, not without humour, in asserting 
IIm larvices he had performed for the Devil. 

* And I brought up stich superstition 

Under the name of holiness and religkm» 

That deceived almost alL 

As— holy cardinals, holy popes 

Holy vestments, holv copes, 

Holy hermtu, and friars, 

Holy priests, holy bishops. 

Holy monks, holy abbou, 

Tea, and alt obstinate liars. 

Holy pardons, holy beads 
Holy saints, holy images, 
With holy holy blood. 
Holy stocks, holy stones 
Holy clouts, holy bones. 
Tea, and holy holy wood. 
Holy skins, holy bulls. 
Holy rochets, and cowls, 
Hol^ crutches and suves, 
Holy hoods, holy caps. 
Holy mitres, holy hats, 
And good holy holy knaves. 

Holy days, holy fastings. 
Holy twitching, holy tastings, 
Holy visions and sights, 
Holy wax, holy lead, 
Holy water, holy bread, 
To drive away the spirits. 
Holy fire holypalme. 
Holy oil, holy cream. 
And holy ashes also ; 
Holy broaches, holy rings, 
Holy kneeling, holy censlngs, 
And a hundred trim •trams mo. 

Holy crones, holy bells. 
Holy reliques, holy Jouels, 
Of mine own invention ; 
Holy candles, holy tapers, 
Holy parchmenu, holy papers }— 
Haa not you a holy son r 

Some of these Cstholie dramas were long afterwards 

led among Catholic famiUea. In an tw- 

IHIar of tiie timea, I find a eauaa m the atar- 




chamber respecting a play being acted at ChristmM 1614. 
at the house of Sir John Torke ; the cooseqiaeBces of 
which were heavy fines and imprisonment. The letter 
writer describes it, as containing * many foul passages to 
the vilifying of our religion and exactmg of popery, for 
which he and his lady, as principal procurers, were nned 
one thousand pounds apiece, and imprisoned in the Tower 
for a year ; two or three of his brothers at five hundred 
poimds apiece, and others in other sums.' 

THB EUSTOnT Or THK THBATRK DtTAIWO IT* aOV- 

PRBSSlOn. 

A period in our dramatic annals has been passed oyer 
durinr the procress of the civil wars, which indeed was 
one of silence, but not of repose in the theatre. It lasted 
beyond the death of Charles I, when the fine arts seemed 
also to have suffered with the monarch. The theatre, for 
the first time in any nation, was abolished by a public or^ 
nance, and the actors, and consequently all thftt family cf 
genius who by their labours or their tastes are connected 
with the drama, were reduced to silence. The actors 
were forcibly dispersed and became even some of the 
most pesecuted objects of the new government. 

It may excite our curiosity to trace the hidden fooCstepe 
of this numerous fraternity of genius. Hypocrisy and 
Fanaticism had, at length, triumphed over Wit and Satire. 
A single Mow could not, however, annihilate those never 
dying powers; nor is suppression always extinction.— 
Reduced to a state which did not allow of imiting in a 
body, still their habits and their affections could not desert 
them : actors would attempt to resume their fimctioos, 
and the genius of the authors, and the taste of the people 
would occasionally break out, though scattered ana oon- 
cealrd. 

Mr Gifford has noticed, in his introdoctioa to Masain- 
ger, the noble contrast between our actors at that time, 
with those of revolutionary France, when, to use his own 
emphatic expression, * One wretched actor only deserted 
his sovereicn ; while of the vast multitude fostered by the 
nobility and the royal family of France, not one individual 
adhered to their cause : all rushed madly forward to plim* 
der and assassinate their benefactors.' 

The contrast is striking, but the result must be traced 
to a different principle ; for the cases are not parallel as 
they appear. The French actors did not occupy the same 
grouno as ours. Here the fanatics shut up the theatre, 
and extirpated the art and the artists ; there, the fimatics 
enthusiastically converted the theatre into an instrument 
of their own revolution, and the French actors therefore 
found an increased national patronage. It was natural 
enough that actors would not desert a flourishing profession. 
* The plunder and assassinations,* indeed, were quite pecti- 
liar to themselves as Frenchmen, not as actors. 

The destruction of the theatre here was the restdtof an 
ancient quarrel between the puritanic pariy and the whole 
eorpt dramaHque. In this little history of plays and playera, 
like more important history, we perceive how all hu- 
man events form but a series of consequences, linked to- 
gether; and we must go back to the reign of Elizabeth to 
comprehend an event which occurred m that of Charles 
the First. It has been perhaps peculiar to this land of 
conteixling opinions, and of happy and unhappy liberty, 
that a gloomy sect was earW formed, who. arawing, as 
they fancied, the principles ot their conduct from the literal 
precepts of the Qospel^ formed those views of human 
nature which were more practicable in a desert than a ci^, 
and which were rather suited to a monastic order than a 
polished people. These were our Puritans, who at first, 
perhaps from utter siroplicty, among other extravagant 
reforms, imagined that of^ the extinction of the theatre.— 
Numerous works from that time fatigued their own pens 
and their readers' heads, founded on literal interpretations 
of the Scriptures, which were applied to our drama, though 
written ere our drama existed ; voluminous (quotations from 
the Fathers, who had only witnessed farcical interludes 
and licentious pantomimes: they even quoted classical 
authority to prove that ' a stage player* was considered 
infamous among the Romans; among whom, however, 
Roscius, the admiration of Rome, received the princely 
remuneration of a thousand denarii per diem ; the tragedi- 
an Esopus be<)ueathed about 160,000/ to his son :* remu- 
nerations, which show the high regard in which the great 
acton were held among the Roman people. 

A seriss of writers might be collected </thMiia^B£ 
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'Our women are defective, and so sized, 

Tou'd ibink they were some of the guard disguised , 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

Witfi brows so lar^'e, and nerve so uncompliant, 

When you call Z>e»tiei»ona— -enter Giant? 

Tet at the time the abiurd custom prevailed,Tom Nash, 
IB hia Pierce Prnnilesse, common \% our nta^e for not hav- 
IBf , as they had abroad, women actors, or 'courtL-zan^,* 
M be calls them : and even so late as in 1650, when wo- 
■MB were first introduced on otir stage, endless art- the 
apoloipes for the indecvnim of this novel usa^e ! Such 
•re the difficulties which occur even in forcing bad ciis- 
toou to return to nature ; and so long does it lake to infuse 
into the multitude a little common sense! It is even 
ivobable that this happy revolution originated from mere 
■eeeesity, rather than from choice ; for the boys who had 
been trained to act female characters before the Rebellion, 
the present suvpension of the theatre, had grown too 

laculine to resume their tender office at the Re»ioration ; 
and, as the same poet observes, 

* Doubling we should never play agen, 
We have playM all our women into mf n :* 

w that the introduction of women was the mere result of 
■eceesity : — hence all these apologies for the most naturaJ 
ornament of the siage. 

This Tolume ctf Reynolds feems to have been the sha- 
and precursor of one of the most subs'antial of literary 
in the tremendous ' Hi<trioma$iix. or ih** Piay- 
er*a Scourge,* of Prynne, in 1633. In that volume, of 
■Miro than a thousand closely printed quarto pag^t, a!l 
that was ever written against plays and players, perhaps, 
anj be found : what followed, cotild only have b«>en tni)«- 
enpHA from a genius who cotikJ raise at once 'he M mntain 
and the Mouse. Yet Collier, «o la'e a<> in 1698, renewed 
tk« attack still m:>re vigorously, and with final success : 
although he left room' for Arthur Bedford a few years, 
afterwards, in his * Evil and Danger of Stage plays :' in 
which extraordinary work he produced * seven thousand 
imtaiiiiwi, taken out of plava of the present century;* and 
m aiaiogue tiC * foorteen nimdrBd texto of scripture, ridw 



I. The bcentiousneai of oar comedies had too often 
indeed presented a fair occasion for their attacks; and 
tbey at length succeeded in purifying the stage : we owe 
them tiiis good, but we owe hitle grati.ude to that blind 
laal which was desirous of exiingui«hmg the theatr>i, 
which wanted the taste also to feel that the theatre was a 
popular i«hool of morality ; that the stave is a suppliment to 
tKe pulpit ; where viitue, accordmg to Plato's sublime idea, 
moves our love and affections when made visible to the 
ove. Of this class among the earliest writers, was Ste- 
poen Gosson, who in 1579 published * the school of abuse, 
or a pleasant Invective against Poets, Players, Jesters, 
•ad such bke Catierpillars.' Yet this Gosson dedicated 
his work to Sir Philip Sidney, a great lover of plays, and 
mno who has vindicated their morality in his ' Defence of 
jPoesy.' The same puritanic spirit soon reached our uni> 
▼ersaties ; for when a Dr Gager had a play performed 
at Christ's Church, Dr. Reyno ds of Queen's College, 
terrified at the Saianic novelty, published * The Ouerthrow 
of Stage plays, I59S ;* a tedious invective, foaming at the 
■MMiih of iis'text with quotations and authorities ; for that 
was the age when authority was stronger than opinion, > 
and the slightest could awe the readers. Reynolds takes 
great pains to prove that a stage play is infamous, by the 
opinions of antiquity; that a theatre corrupts moiaIs,by those . 
of the leathers ; but the most reasonable point of auack is 
* the sin of boys wearing the dress and atTeciing the airs i 
of women.' This was too long a flagrant evil in the ' 
theatrical economy. To us there appears someihiug so • 
repulsive in the exhibition of boys, or men, personating p 
faaiale characters, that one cannot conceive how they 
eoiild ever have been t<rierated as a substitute for the 
■pontaneoua grace, the melting voice, and the soothing 
looks of a female. It was quite impossible to give the 
teiMiemess of a woman to any perfection of feelmg, in a 
personating male ; and to this cause may we not attribute 
that the feotale characters fiave been made a chief per- 
•ooage among our eMer poets, as they would assuredly 
have been had the v not been conscious that the male actor 
eoaU not have sudiciently affected the audience ? A poet 
who lived in Charles the Second's day, and who has writ- 
ten a prologue to Othello, to introduce the Jirst actrcsM on 
stage, has humorously touched on this gross absurdity. 



calad by the age.' This religious 

have been more deeply read in the drama than 

most fervent lovers. His piety pursued too deepjjr 

the study of such impious productions; and such Ubooia 

were probably, not without more amusement than be ought 

to have found m them. 

This stage persecution, which began in the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been necessarily resented by the theaineal 
people, and the fanatics were really objects too tempimf 
lor the traders in wit and satire to pass by. They had 
made themselves very marketable: and the poritana, 
changing their character with the times, from Eiizabelh 
to Charles I, were often the TartmJTet of the stasc. Bat 
when they became the government itself, in 164k, aU thn 
theatres were suppressnl, because * stage plaies do doC 
suit with seasons of humiliation ; but fasting and prajing 
have been found very effectual.' This was but a mid cant, 
and the suppres^fiou, at first, was onljr to be lempormrj. 
But as they gamed strength, the hypocrite, who baa at 6rat 
only struck a gentle blow at the Theatre, with redoubted 
vengeance buried it in its own ruins. Alexander EUxMoe, m 
his verses un Richard Brome's comedies, discloses the 
secret motive. 



-^■^— * *Tb worth onr note. 
Bishops and ptayertj both suffer'd in one vote : 
And reason good, for they had cause to fear them; 
One did suppress their ischisms, and t' other jekk t; 
Bishops were guiltiest, for they sweh'd with riches; 
T' other bad naught but verses, songs and sperchea. 
And by their ruin, the state did no more 
But rob the spittle, and unrag the poor.' 



They poured forth the long suppressed bitterness 
souls sue years afterwards, in their ordinance of 1S48, for 
' the suppression of all stage plaies, and for the taking down 
all their boxes, stages, and seats whatsoever, that so therw 
might be no more plays acted.' * Those pi^ood parrociof 
players' are described as * a sort of superbioas ruffians; 
ana, becmuse sometimes the asses are clothed in tiooar 
skins, the dolts imagine themselves somebody, and wnlka 
in as great state as Cesar.' This ordinance a^nst *■ bosea, 
stages, and seats,' was without a metaphor, a war of ex- 
termmation. They passed their ploughshare over the land 
of the drama, and sowed it with their sail ; and the spirit 
which raged in the governing powers appeared in the 
deed of one of their followers. When an actor had ho- 
nourably surrendered himself in battle to this spurious 
* saint,' he exejaimed, ' Cur.«ed hf. he who doth the work 
of the Lord negligently,' and bhot his prisoner because ha 
was an actor. 

We find some nccoiint of the dispersed actors in that 
curious morsel cf * Historia HHfrionica,' preserved in the 
twelfth volume of D«»dsley*s Old Plays; full of the trad>- 
tinnary history of the Theatre, which the wnier appears 
to have gleaned from the remiiu«cences of the old cavmiier. 
his father. 

The actors were * Malignant?' to a man, if we except 
that ' wre(ched actor,' as Mr Gifford distinguishes him, 
who was, however, only such for his politics : and be 
pleaded hard for his treason, that he really was a presby- 
terian, alihoush an actor. Of these men, who had lived m 
the sunshine of a court, and amidst taste and cfiiicism, 
many (>eri<(hed in the field, from their affection ^r their 
royal master. Some sotight humble occupaiion84 and not 
a few, who, bv habits Ions indnlsed, and their own turn of 
mind, had hands too delicate to put to work, attempted 
often to entertain secret audiences, and were often dragged 
to prison. 

The^e disturbed audiences were too unpleasant to aflfbrd 
much emiiloynieiit to the actors. Francis Kirkman, the 
author an<i b'>.kseller, tell.*! us thev were often seized on 
by the j!olt;ifrs. and stripped and fined at llieir pleasure. 
A curi »us circunistance occurred in the ecom»niy of these 
strolling iheatricaU : these seizures oflen deprived them of 
their wardrobe : and among the stage directions of the 
time, inav be f nnd among the exits and the entrances, 
these ; Enter thf re*l cont — EtU hat and cloak f which were 
no dojibt. consniered no' as the lea^t prtrciou^ parts of the 
whole living coninany : they were at length obliged tosnb> 
sUtute painted cl«)ih for the splendid habits of ihe drama. 

At this ep<x:n a great comic genius, Robert Cox, inv«it- 
ed a peculiar sort of diaiiiaiic e\iiibitir>n, suited to the 
necessities of the time, short pieces which he mixed w 
other amusements, that these might disguise the ac' 
It was under the protenoe of rope dancing, that he 
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tbs Red Bull nlif hoiuB, which <n» i lirj* out, with iuch 
ft GOBdinncc Ihit » nunj wgm back br nuit ot' room u 
«icrcd. Tho .liimilic cunuiiaiicB coqii.icd t/i combU 
DilKmoTihc nchcgi c.»qic aceiio iplo on. piece, TrtHn 
Shikipcuf, Mdialun, Sliirlej, tc. ciiiiceulsd under loiiic 
ttkmt ink ; anil thrm uiccim uI dIki-b """ oiled ■ Hu- 
Bour.' or •UiuUenoi.' Thw have been cuUected bjr 
Mamh, uhI rrptinted by Kihimar, u put [wether 
bjr Cnl, Hv the um it Ihcitncil bualbg at ilie Uir>.* 
The ■rplnenl pnfiied loeich luecepcrmi uiliplni; and 

lenn' maj alill be read with greal Bmuicmenl, and oflet, | 
■■HI allOKdlier, an eilraonlinary ■pniinen oT out natural . 
huDHHir. The price this coUccUun ubtuna aniiin^ book- : 
calleclore is eiceaaive. In ' The bouncing Kniihl or Ihe I 
Robber* robbul' we lecogniie our old rrienJ Falslaff, and 
bii celsbnled ailreiilurc: -The Equal Match' !■ uuds 
•at of ' Rule a Wih and have a Wife ;* and Ifaut num. 
There are, however, oome airisinal piecei b^ Coi hinuelf, 
which were Ihe mm popular javourjtci ; beine characler* 
crealedby hLintelf, £tf hinj^eir, frnm ancient larces : auch 
were, >Tha Humoun uf John Soabbcr, Simpletan lh> 
Sniltl,* tic. Theie remind ui aC the ritempure comedy 
tod Um pauUHnmicd character! aC Italy, invented by ac- 
tmoCgeuBi. ThiiCoiwae the dchKhtoT the ciiy,ihe 

oTihoti'me, ripelled (romlhe theatre, it wu hewhoiiill 
praMried alin. aa if it were bv iteallh, llie tuppreiaed 
■piril nf Ihe drama. That ht. merited Ihe diitinctive epi- 
thBtoT'theiucomparableRiibenCoi.aiKirkmBn call) him, 
mecanonlT judpi by llio mcmiriol of our niiinellc gvnint 



knew noi where to pt bread j and we are (old of a lUid 

rrtHiilhefradeAJun^jinoti, in London, beaded by a brewer*! 
■riffl ; all thiiid were encouraged by thnir party, and wera 
alike ' molt thankfully accculed.' 

' Petilionl oCthc Poeli,'— oT the Houie orComoKn to lb* 
King,— Reniunitrancea lo Ihe Porlen' Petition, ftet 
il»rited poliiieal talitei. One of there, the ' Playen Fa. 

It may be found in Ihal rare culleclioa enuiled 'Runp 
Bonn, 1663,' bat wilh Ihe uaual incotreclnen of the praaa 
in thai Uay. The foUowing eilraci 1 hare oorracud bj • 
manuacripl copy : 






ring; the i 



nay nay, by m 



heard hini cried up forhid John Sw^bfier. and Simpletotidu 
^—UA: in which he beinf to appear with a large uiece of 



brwi and butter, I liavefrequentlf known •ererafof the 
well-known nalura] Jaek Adaau o/CJerftcWf, ireiDg him 



being preipnied, the oi 



irally dut he act the 9i 



ES^^waJ^i^TJdTn, 



Thm 



f and exaaperaled fanalka, 
^r the latiricalwhlpiDritae 

■Tor, aitingoiihing Ilia lalenta irf Ihe plajen, or the finer 
fiiiea of Ihoee who once derived llieir fame trom That nobis 
Biena of leniua .the Enrish ita^e. At the firil luipeii. 
Bon of Ihe theaire by ihe Long Parliament in I64S, they 
fare vent lo Iheir fcehnii lo an admirable lalire. Aboul 
tniatinie, ^pelitioni' lo the parhatDent from variaitclanea 
vere put inta vogue ; auliitudea were preaented la Ihe 
BouH rmm all parti of the CMinlrj. and from the eity of 
LoDilDa; and lome of theie were eitraordiniry. The 
yw<en,>aid to have been 15,000 in number, dednimrd 
I ekiquence un the blooil-aucking msligntati for 






prince. 



I, and make good the eaying ' noceeiLity 
baa no law ;* there waa one from ihe bcggara, who declar- 
■d, thai by meana uT the biihopi and popijih lords Ihey 
• The tHIe of ihli collection la ' The Wtu, or Sport upon 
Sport, In ■eiecipiecea of Drollery, di^BUil Inloecenea by wey 
of Dia^fue, Togrther with variety of Humouta of Hverat 
Dalkint, Biwd for the pleasore and content ofell pereoni, either 
In Coun, Chy, Country, or Camp. Tho like never before pub. 
Uihed. printed lor H.^irah. ite,' again printed ler F. Kirk. 
■aB,in«. To Kirk meii'i edition la preflied a rurioua prim 
NprHamlnglheliialde of a Banhalnmew.lkir theatre. SevenI 
ehajaclenare Introduced. In the middle of the euge, a clown 
vKba (aol'a cap peeps out of the cunaln with alablerrom hli 
■outb. 'To quoque,' Which perhans wa> a eanl elyirenion 
aasd by clowns or fools. Then a chsngitlrg, ■ Mmgileuin, i 
Trench dsndng master. Clause ihe beggar, 8ii Ji>hn FalnalT 

dUbremlmn thatofouranceMon; their FalJiiBlT is no eitrm- 
Tagama of oboaKy, and bs eeeins net to have required, la be 
nlM^WBBCh •noBbif aaonrsdoea 
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Declaring by an enigmatic senso 

A privilege on each man's conscience, 

yVt make the people laugn at some stra: 
Only i' Ihe c 



^agedie, 



. cry fa.1. 



As humbly as we dui he^in, we pray, 
•ear scboolmaalen, you'll give US ^ave 10 du 
tuickly before Ih. kine comes: for we woldd 
te glad lo say you've done aUitle good 

,'" HeTraa'o'ur^i^M'l hVd ne'erbegnn ! 
lul we ihall find, ere the tasi act be apent, 
;nl(T Ike King, timt llu Parhamrtd. 
,nd Hiigh lAcn up loe go ,' who by Ihe fiflwa 



liied to RicHiiD BaoHi's Plays, by ALBxiaDH 
Baoui, which may close our liiile history. Alluding to 
the thealncil people, be moraliiea on the faie ofplayera; 
• See the strange twirl of times I when lucb poor thlBp 
Outlive Ihe dalea of parliaments or kings ! 

ly deputed lo iddreH peisonidly the mnilev pMllkiiiem- W« 
Ecbaid'e nWoiT of Cnt^uA. i >^U, -iA 
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Now see the &11 of those that rain'd it ; 
And the coodemDed Sta^ haih now obuin'd 
To tee her executiooeni erraign'd. 
There's nothing permsnrot : ihotue high great men 
Thai rose from dusi, to dust may f^ ^g^o ; 
And fate so ordent things, that the same hour 
8e«s the same man both m contempt and power ; 
For the muitilude, in whom the power doth lie, 
Do m one breath cry Haii ! and Crucify, " 

At this period, though deprived of a Theatre, the taste 
for the drama was, perhaps, the more Uveiy among its 
Wvers ; for, betides the performances aheady notrced, 
aonwitifi^jf contrived at, and kometimes protected by 
bribery, in Oliver's time they stole into a practice of 
privately acting at noblemen's houses, particularly at ilol- 
land huuse, at Kensington; and 'Alexander (xoffe, the 
wtmtm-^etor^ was the iackali, to give notice of time and 
place to the lorers of tbe drama,' according to the writer 
of * ilistoria Uisthunica.' The players, urged by their 
necessities, publish«Kl several excellent manuscnpt plays, 
which they had hoarded in their dramatic exchequers, as 
the sole property of their respective companies. In one 
year appeared rally of theso new plays. Of these dramas 
many have, no doubt, peruthed ; fur numerous titltrs are 
recorded, but the pays are not known : yet some may still 
remain m their manuscript state, in hands not capable d* 
▼alueiog them. All our old plays were the property of the 
actors, who bought them for iheir own companies. The 
immortal works of S lakspvare had not descended to us, 
nad not Heminge and Condell fell no sympathy for the fame 
of their friend. They had been scattered and lost, and, 
perhaps, had not been discriounaied among the numerous 
manuscript plays of that age. One mure effurt, durmg 
Uus sudpensioo of the drama, was made in I6d5i to recall 
the public attention to its productions. Tiiis was a very 
curious collection by John Cotgrave, entitled * The Eng- 
lisb Treasury of \\ it and Lan^ua^e, collected out of the 
0K>st, and best, of our Engtish Drunaiic Poems.' It 
appears by Cotgrave's Preface, that * The Dramatic 
Poem,' as he calls our tragedies and comedies, * had been 
of late too much slighted.' He tells us how some, not 
wanting m wit themselves, but * through a stitT and obsti- 
nate prejudice, have, in thUneglKi, lost the benefit of many 
rich and useful observations ; iiul duly consulerint;, or be- 
having, that theyroiarrs of ihem were the m'Ml fluent and 
redundant wits that this a^e, or I think any other, ever 
knew.' He enters further uito this just panegyric uf our 
oU dramatic wnters, whose acquired knowloilge in ancient 
and modem languages, and whose luzunant fancies, which 
they derived from no other sources but their own native 
growth, are viewed to great advantage in Cotgrave's com- 
mon places ; and, perhaps, still more in Haywerd's ' Bri- 
tish Muse,' which collection was made under the iiuper- 
Tisal, and by the valuable aid of Oldys, an expcnenced 
caterer of these relishing morsels. 

Dai!VKI!VO CUSTOMS IX EKGLAKD. 

The ancient Bacchus, as represented in gems and sta- 
tues, was a youthful and graceful divinitv ; he is so de- 
scribed by Ovid, and was so painted by iBarry. He has 
the epithet of Psi/os, or IFin^s, to express the light spuils 
which give wings to the soul. His voluptuousness was 
joyous and tender : and he was never viewed reeang with 
mtoxicaiion. According to Virgil : 

Et quocuoqne daus drcum caput egit honestom. 

Georg. U, 992. 

whidi Dryden, contemplating on the red faced boorish 
boy astride on a barrel on our sign posts, tastelessly sinks 
into gross vulgarity : 

* On whatever side be turns his honest face.' 
This latinism of honettum, even the literal inelegance of 
Davidson had spirit enough to translate, * Where'er the 
|od hath moved around his graetful head.^ The hideous 
figure of ebriety, in its most disgusting stage, the ancients 
exposed in the bestial Silenus and his crew ; and with these 
nuer than with the Ovidian and Virgilian deity, our own 
convivial customs have assimilated. 

We shall, probably, outlive that custom of hard drink- 
ing, which was so long one of our national vires. The 
Frenchman, the Itaiian, and the Spaniard, only taste the 
luxury of the grape, but seem never to hare indulged m 
Mt convivial parties, or dnnking matches, as some of the 
northern people. Of this folly of ours, which was, how- 
•ver, a borrowed one, and which lasted for two centuries. 




the hiatonr is cmioas: the vanaty cf its 

toms ; its freaks and extravagances ; the »*^*»T>Tal 

introduced to raise it into an art ; and the inveotwos 

thved to animate the progress of the thirsty wau^ cf m 
Totanes. 

Nations, like individuals, in their intercourse are grant 
imitators ; and we have the authority of Camden, wbn 
lived at the time, for asserting that *■ the £ngh»h in their 
kxig wars in the Netherlands first leaml lo drown thew 
selves with immoderate drinking, and by drinking oihcnP 
healths to impair their own. Cn all the northern niliims. 
they had been before this most commended for their an- 
briety.' And the historian adds, * thai the viee h»i ■• 
diffused itself over the nation, that in our days it waa int 
restrained by severe laws.'* 

Here we nave the authority of a grave and jntifliTna 
historian for ascertaining the first period and even origin 
of this custom ; and that the nation had not, beretoCbra. 
disgraced itself by such prevalent ebriety is also coiifi i a M d 
by one of those curious contemporary pampUetB of a 
popular writer, so invaluable to the phikisophicaJ antiquary. 

Tom Nash, a town wit of the reign oi Elizabeth, kMy 
before Camden wrote her hutory, m his * Pierce TVani 
lesse,' had detected the same origin.— * Superfiuiiy in 
drink,* says this spirited writer, * is a sin that ever smee 
we have mixed ourselves with the Low Countries, is 
counted honourable ; but before we knew their lingevinf 
wars, was heU in that highest degree of hatred that midtf 
be. Then if we had seen a man go waUowing m ika 
streets, or lain sleeping under the bMrd, we should have 
spet at him, and warned all our firienda out of his eom- 
paiiy.'* 

Such was the fit source of this vile custooi, wfaidi as 
further confirmed by the barbarous dialect it introduced 
into our language ; all the terms of drmking which once 
abounded with us, are, without exception, of a base non^ 
em origin.f But the best account I can find of all the r^ 
finements of this new science of potation, when it 
to have reached its height, is in our Tom Nash, who 
himself one of these deep experimental philosophers, is 
likely to disclose all the mysteries of the craft. 

* Camden's History of Q,ueen Eliiabeth, Book m. Many 
statutes agai^^t drunkenness, by way of prevei.tion, passed ia 
the rei^i of James I. Our law iook« on ihis vice a« an acrrs- 
vatioi) of any ofl'eiicc C4.iniiniaetl, n«Kas an excuse br cnmioal 
misbehaviour. See Blackj4<»ne. Bouk 1«', C. 2, SecL III. In 
Mr. Giffnrd'f Massiiieer, vol. II, 4ot<, is a niHe, to show that 
wVjiu we were jomig ticholars, we 8»»on e<]ualled, il* wc did 
iioi surpass, our masters. Mr OikhriM there funu^hes an ex- 
traa imm Sir Richard Baker's ChnniK'le. which traces the 
oriKin or ihi.4 exotic custom to the sourtre mentioned ; t« ths 
whole passage fiom Baker is literally transcribed (vam 
Camiien. 

t NAsh's Pirrce Penilesse, 15&5. Si«. F 2. 

{ These bart>arou£i phrajKrs are Dutch. Danish, or Gennaii. 
The term skinker. a filler ofwihe, a butler or cup-bearer, ac* 
cordiiie to Phillips *. and in lavenis. as appears by oit drama- 
tic [KKrts, a drawer is Dutch ; or acconliijg to Dr Nou, purely 
Danish, from skenker. 

Haif-tfeas over, or nearly drunk, is likely to have been a 
proverbial phrase fmm the Dutch, apphed to that «uie ct 
sbriety by an idea faniiiiar with ihi.«e water^rau. Thus, u|>> 
zee, Dutch, means literally over-iiea. Mr Giffurd has recer> 
ly told us in his Jonsnn. that it wh» a name' civen to a stupefy* 
inr beer introduced into England from the tow •countries : hencs 
op^zee or over-sea : and freezen in Oerman. sirnifies to swal- 
low greetlily : from this vile alliance they ccmf^unded a harsk 
term, often used in our oUl plays. Thus Jonson : 



' I do not like the duloess of your eye. 
It haih a heavy cast, 'tis upsee Dutch.* 

Alchemist, A. 



4.S.I. 



And Fletcher has * upsee-freere ;» which Dr Non explains ■ 
his edition of Dt-ckcr's Gull's Hornbook, as * a tip«y draogbi, 
or swallowing liquor till drunk.' Mr Gifford says it was ib« 
name of Frie:<idud beer ; the meaning, however, was * to dnok 
swinijihly like a Dutchman ' 

We are indebted to the Danes for many of our terms of joiB- 
ly ; such as a rouse and a carouse. Mr Giffiinl has given r« 
only a new, but a very distinct explanation of these classical 
terms ia his Massinger. ' A rriu:;e was a larse riass, in whick 
a health was riven, the drii.kin:: of whit h by the rest of tks 
company formed a carousH-. Barnaly Riih notices the ca* 
rouse as an invention for which the firot fuun-ler merited hang* 
ing. It is necesfsarr to aii<l, that there couid be no rouse, cr 
carou:>e unless the classes wore em| tied.' AlthourL we bars 
lost the teriiis, we have not lost the practice, as those who 
have the honour of dining in public iMJiies are still graniad 
by the animating cry of* gentlemen, cnarge your glasMa.* 

'According to Blount's Gloeaographia, carouse is a cocn|V 
tkm of two old German words, gar signifying all, and 
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Mf«Jm,- canmte ihn hiintci'i toojx ; a-jtSvoMfra 

■uhI «uch dommf ering inTenlioni.'* i w armm mo 

DnrJtiHg tuptr-iagTil^m, K\iU a on Ihi nail.ii w dmix. Wt mui 

Mobibljr 1 norifitm grifin, Tor (u- norlhwtni 11 IlUI «i«n. lut inient" 

Thii new device aHinneil in ihii, ihu tCUit t n;ui, nji guiuisi hj 

tei nul, Old mikc i pearl Hi<h vhal n lefi, which IT it j Jlorki in ihi 

■heii, ihI cuinal mske il ilnnd on, hy reuw there n loo (Aumi whei 

Th> cuiiom ii ilm iDuded lo by Biihop HiJl, in hii ' her.ini.' 
■uihcal romuice a( ■ lHaitdut aOer it idan,' ' A Diicoi. 

•rjofi New World;' iwrnl. whicll protablvSnift re»d, I ed by Buhup Hill in 

and did not foritl. The Duke of Ttnierbrllr in hii ert- | lir, Fotnei me up a 

' Lei neTer ihie eoodly-Tormed (ohlel of wine go jovially 
through me ; and ^en he aet it u> hig mouth, sTole il oH* 



I, but rod tboot 

BuchiBibui 

I rrindTom 



u fooA M prinli 

ip \ to hnock Uw gtoM 



Shormg-hont, aometimaa called 



le>*euf 



The phraai 



that ia 









the Spen'iah ■mbiuador heini at Oiiord, and drukini 
b«althi to the Inbuu. The viiter addi, ' I ihnll not tell 
you how our dDcun pledied heallha to (he InTtnu ibiI 
the archduchcH ; and if my left Inning t loff, Cdumbo 
would cry, ttaternaetiium I auptnuteulum P 

Thia Bacehic Treak eeami iiillg ureierred ; tar a recent 
tmellM, Sit George Mu^eniie, hu noliced the ciulom 
in hid inreli Ihmigta It^land. ' Hu boil having filled ■ 
viver cup to the brun, end put on the cover, then held it 
tonrda the peraon who •*! neit lo him, and denied hin 
to Idiaofflhe cover. whI look lala the cup ; a certmoor 
ntended W aecun fair pliy in filling it. He drank eur 
bMtlth, deairing lo bo Mcuied from emptying the cup, ao 
•oeouBt of the indifferent itale of hii health ;lHit we were 
iolbnked at the aame lime ihat if any one oTua ahoukl ne- 
|l»el my part oT the ceremony, or faU to iimrl tlu cup, 
wladJtg lU tdgt OB one^/"(A« Omrnbt ai a proof Ihal we 
Dad nalloivAl everv drop, the defaulter would be obliged 
br Ihn Uwi of drinking to Gil the cup again, and drink il off 

penally of bl aecond draught waa incurrod by Iwo of the 
eompaay ; we were dreading the comequencea rf having 
•wailowed » much wine, and in terror led the cup ahould 



■tal to Robert Ore< 
ur Naah, waa occaai 
M»in^erha.gi.< 



re *]aa detcrik 

tuV'an K - 

nmanofbi , 

VI fanHMBHitMl 
ternngg, which baiiqijel proved ■» 

ed b)i Iheie •hoting.hanM. 

L curiuia liii of ■ a service of abo^ 



Eipected daioi^ bii for breakfait 



Sniiliih chine of bai( 



(Por il will H 
And all nj pi 



Maasinger, the Guardum A.I, SiS. 
To htDtk Ok ^am an Ox Onanh, wu to ah ow they had 
performed [heir duly. Bnmtby Rich dcacribea ihia cue- 
torn \ after having dnnk, the preaidml ' turned the botioa 
oTthe cup upwards, and in oiteatalion ofhia deiterityigtv* 
it a fillip, lo make il cry fing-.' . 

They had among thine ' domineering inventiou' (one 
which we mey imiiine never uxk. place, till they were toM 
by ' the hollow ca(k,' 

■ How the nanhig night grew old,' 
Buchwere Jltf-diagant, which were email combuMibl* 
.. ^^j J ji__..j ._ ^ w|jH of liquor, 

UDbarmed. while 
Dr Johneon'a accurUe dei 



lae* bae been already ' ^f 



r.".' 



bong marked 
Jack Cade 

ilii 

Bwheie obHr 



9d OD a drinkuii-pw, by which every m 
hii draught. Shakeapeare mahea the Jacobm 
Jack Cade, among >!• fiiriout reformali — "■■- 



lofhoopi ofliouor, the conipanj would be very IliWe by ihli meihodio 



n^ 






(W 

irded by the boule, and who uwal on • Aadyeladrawer-oillooi [I.e. en Inchement u epiMiui 
-— ' - — bale, may diaeover Bone in. the pbreee kyelbiuee. Thle drswer-en wu alio lechnkaU| 



In arrbbiahiiB 

, - ndon b 110!^ 

.^dgland seven' hair-panny Prt«« art enJo^nolioM Hidriiihing.bouta,nor w ifrhik 

, I J I „„. ,1., ,■__, il-wL™. .1.H «..\_u loi>«(n- The words ere 'UlFceabyterinoneaniadpotaUone^ 

i!!!^ J 1 r r^f2^.T?5^Tl™7t-;^^ BeeadFl.u.a.bibanl.' (WMWna.'vol. 1, p. W2.) fhtaahow 
?!^^_„,.'_ _■¥_"__' .Lrr^'JljBLr 'lh>aiTilqiiltjoflhi.hlvenllon,i.hlchatieai<waaMoWa.ths 




tTliee* Invomions Wketpin! every thhwyaool wlihin 

' '-• are alluiled lo by Tom Nub : I do not knoai ibel his 

hywlllbo rreal IS en mllnuaty, bmheiiings Ihcni- 

Mlves he desoibea he had eeen. ftalellsualhat -KtngEdnr 
because Us subjeos ibould nuoltind In swilling andUMmig 
aaibey did, caused certain Iron ciipe id be chiliwd lo every 
feunuki and mll^kle i and it every vlninera door wtlh Inn 
|rins in Ihsm, lo nlni every man how much he ahoukl drink. 
and be wlm went beyond one of those fins rbrieiled a penny 

Fegfe, In bta AnonymtBia, baa nilnuiely deecrlbed ih 

B-iankBrdi.whlchconSrniilhisaFcouniofN ' 
anUqoky of Iba cuimm. 'They ha 
•feifhl Jin* one above aneiber, fram wv . 
wdebdii two quarts, so that there Is a gill of 
- -— ■ tut meaaure. beiween each 
ik was to empty the tankard lo 



ikaUy 
^'m^nmm,""^! e fti 

original manuKripi 

name of the wriieT wanting, bw v*ii«qiiuv 
a physkian who bad travelled, I Hod that 
ahrooma was iben a novelty. The learned 
!naTlhMbe diedelned (o learn the coohcrr 
yirsvela, byaaullen principle of mMakia 
declined the great helps I had lo enlarge 

-.«^..n.. ageofmedidne.whsB 

uklnd aaaeniiaily dfc 

, _._. , _ ., n bis csriolis book SB 

Ibis principle. Onr wrher, hi nctlchig the pasakn of the R» 

_. 1 jj^ .,^ Impertai dlab,' 

Henry Wotion's table (oiv 



aa unagined that the baakh ol 

'-■■ — ■■■ ■■ KaHkibad — 

rrher.bin. 

e, which wi 



iiofNeih, andrearly truly lidlddEHrvetheald anplauBe a* I found H at bis tsbis ; 
einlholoridea row 11 wajr hr bevond our Engllib food. Keilher did any of ua fliid 
lo bouom : ibe unk- Il of hsrd digesUiiii. lor we dM not tat like Ademliia, but a* 



a* quuuUy i and aa Vol I, in 1 1 



T only aak him Sir B«D>T Wotup'a ait ol dresdni mi 

k , and I bine that isDoi high iream).' SlouieBdiB, 

t See Mr Dooee's cainia 'V ' 



MO 



CURIOSITIES OF 



nitPoiB^'teat^i 



telflhiniKirwLlbtVl"""-''^ ,r , 

llwir" ftXa,' for K»!hii«Lre» Ihtl Ibt liq.ior »i. ■ lo t 
■tbml about wiih a cwiifc'i md lo imI" ■' '»"' »"" 
ud not [o hoU VMir pcic* while Ihe pw i. Mirrui., i 
doubl 10 imrk ih* iBtrc|»dil» of Iho miMrlWi ' '»i""' 

h* Biihop Ht!l, Iflhsdnnkor ■ could pui hu fimer in 
t£e fltmr of iht ttndle withoui H»ving h«-I-mi™-I . be 
- '- ■ '■'-- — ■— J-'-i' h- mi^hl D* 



IrritT lo iBp*- minilfd Ihnr own blood willi lbo»imB.» Alter AaKm- 

offamdUemii wrmli™, Burn«MBipl»in.of Ihe fM«<irnm™llarU- 

- IT. ' DiinkiM Ihe kins'. hrillhwHKl up bj loo -«f 













1 irial i.f vicior] 




orbibben 


















■lit drunk 


Th» b . libel 


iren 




ptrfeelly huMD 


p«u 


" '" «^' 





riitr ofpeneiralion eee. Moneiioni id ilenrj mc 
-hkh .Kdol unirnii.leljperceitedbjolbn»;i« 
dflHnccdiirei,«vfii ih^puld liwy bcfABii[iar lo iv,ua 
Lble of deducUoiu and mfertDce^ which biooBwa* 

irn iheke faciM pan ihrouj(h our nflvcnoaa, aad h** 
nwmoTfB mlh our fcclinn, m our iciMiunn, Oal 
aihrfintit lUuiintioBi; ihii ib«r u«B*(b*A^ 
' ' {ihikKopbt teachinii by cumple ;' (hat. ■ A 
world ihcT are whal Ihe wiia iviInB of Baoga i» 
<l u 'iho oaiural knawled(« deduced froa CTgao- 
; the Hud? of Nalure in ber operuKna. * Wlw 
lee are pwnied out 10 ™,' aayi Lord BoUn^n*«, 
c ii a kind of appeal, wiih wUrb we afe fluten< 
" - (o our undenuDdiaga. n* 



they hare eihauflrd iheir <aoci, dial a nun in ihr dil^ hutiuciioo comei ihcB from our aulbofily; oayieU M 

ft«nl.lairt-rebrietrihowedl>ieiiiD.liirK..i.qualilTof > f„, „hen we .eml apeeulaiion.' 

difleient animalg i or Ihal a eomiiany of dmakardi rf y'^^ ,^^ „^„„ wnlcra and irliRi ebouM, anun^ ibe« 

kihiiedacolleetioo of brulei,wilhllieit different charK^ rrerealiom, be fumiin. • cowianl aequainunee mai.*» 

(«««*- . „ ^ ■ I hia'on-"rili«irdep«rrtdkindreJ. In lilerary hwfraphj* 

• All drookarde. are bc«»«,' .ay. Gcorje Qaicojme ^„ j j„ ,,;7,^, t,^, ™„ihing which relMe. ■• 

B a cufi.«« ireariw on ihem* and he proceed, in illu*- ,,„„,|f. The eliniii^ of ani.u have a (real uniformn, 

ua1inihi<pro]»<iiioo; hoi ihe niirwiNa-hhai clo.ified ^^ ihcir habiw of life are monounou. Thej hae< a 



compned by a doM epectalu- rf ihier maorm and ha- 

* The first i. itpe-dnnik. and be lea^u and •inja and 
bollowf and dancih for the lica«enj ; Ihe KiMnd h iym- 

biMieii w— e, bri'aku ihe ^aM-niDdowi wiib hu daner, 
uid ■• apt to (luarrH with anv mn that upralii lo him ; 
the lhirdi.iiet«-ifrvii*,heaii.luni(««h,and iIpciijf, and 
enee f--r a li'Ile more diinli and a few more cloibo ; Ibe 
fourth in tSerpt'dnnX, fjitv in hi" own coneeil iriieo he 

whaDaM«rwi!lw«prnr kindnru ib ih^ mid n of hi. 
*iidi,awikuTou.aarin«.'H<G^: eaplain. I ln« the*, 

*" '" " id(ifhpl-a.ed'- ' 



anecdoicaf impattM 

failiin-i, and oTirn animaled by walehing Ihe incipwDt al 
oiM he tram, in whai manner he plai^nrd ind cwncud; 
hap*, at ihat Tery miimeot make hin iiie m deapM ^ 



IS I do,* and Ihen he pi 
The t -' ■ — - 



■nd dnnlia himiell ."b-r err he >tir: the .eeenlh i. go 
Avik, when in hi. drundenwx hr haib oo nind but 
lecberv. The eiibnu^-d™"*. when hr i> trariv--Jr.H 
•a nanf of Iho Duichmen be, which will nrti-r barp 
but whin ihrv are drunk. All Ih-.r •prrirM. and mar* 
haie .een piicined iniinrmmpanv aloae nlriv" "'••'i 
htee been permined tn remain iiiber amoni*! Oicm only 



oified abtHit Ihe time of *Fie Reetoraiion. when poliljra 

aoee cloirle cono^ed. A> Ihr nnritaiiic cnldn'n wore 
off, the ne«^o were nerpeiually. in 1650, warmed in dnnk- 
inflhekini'a health on their knera: and amon|{ earioua 

■ell'* umrpaiion uiuallv pul a crumb nf bread into Ihrir 
idaaa. and before ihev d^nk it off, wMh caiiiioiu ambipiily 
•lelaimed, ' God Kod thii enun wtU down!' which by the 
way preMTtee the onhnepv of that eilraordinary man** 
Mine, and may be added to ihe in»ltnees adduced in Ihe 
prriimt Tfliimc ' On ihe oelhofiv'ht of proper name.. 
We haie a cuiiouaarrounlof a dnmken bmit hjMme 
reyilitta, lold by Whirelorke in hi. Memorial.. It bore 
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im.rlf thu. on c 




r. of anecdole. : ■ They art not ali.ay. to 



rrf Ep^llh*,' 



vnehttf i< hvaeKlta 



cfEpim 



.anao ha« 
-ell what ti- 

bVwhIrh Tt^ellliai dtninciiiihed jldSKm frwi 'he rol 
of mankind,— the irremJori/y o/M.jn.iir; nor can I thai 
mv.i'lf nrerpaid fiir the time .pent In reading the hfr tf 
MaHtrrbr. br be.nit enah'ed lo relate, after the kamed fan- 
(raiiher. Ihai M.lbrrbe had two predominant npiDHMl 



ThcKiiulohaenatioaa may, peihapi, be further iD» 

ttmt. Tba, eertainli, neither c-neern. the —rid. n-r 

much iT.iified bv b-ine informed, 1 1, at Menaje woe* n 
tnaUr nBiafcer afrntUif ihan any oiher penon, einpt- 

Fmn Betk«hlre (In Mm IMD> Ihat five ilrunfearde umd 
to drtnk Ihe Hint", heillh in Ihrir bloni. and ihii eafh oflbM 
■ ■■ --nira|ilee#orhl.liii ■■ — "—'• .k.-«- 

' ■--^Tt«1rl 



ber hudand'. ItHh.' Whi 
tBumri'iUlt-nrsirM. 



phir of Cuju, > cele 
nnr«urtaUeofIhi 
on the Aoor, \ying pr 

■gTHsbls imcll, «hi 

nblfl biographer sboi 
tamnl from hu mri 
M, liiai Guy PiUD 
prtflvrvcd mt Riimv ; 
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han mllrfbrgausn. Thsbto^n- I bylhe remuiihle c*i« oTPerciTtl Slockdalc,* who, tltlr 

■led lawyer, »jb, Ihat lun lAin^ I icoodemned ailencg of naarlj halFi cemurji, li^earinct- 

KlWar. The^m, ihuhs nudi«d dui ipeclrs throwing aiida hu ihroud in gaiety, canu r«w 

:trate on a cHrpei, with hiB bouka ^ ward a veni-rab]e manin hia eighiinrh year, toaaaiuo uafif 

Ufy that hia pcTapiraEion eihalail ui the immuatajity of one of trie worac itoeta of hia a^e { and 

. h« uied to mloim hia frienda he for ttiLi, virole hia own in<:inOLra, which only proaed, IhM 

I have luld ua whether hnrrequently and poaaeaa iho itohippy talenia of naaoniD|[ hi Ihnrmai^ 
leaay altitude, 5ointlxxly iDrorma nrsa, a Little raillery, if it cannot cure, may aerf al Jeui 

n which he antera into a compariaon i I HhalL illmtrate the caao of condprnoed author* who wiQ 
"eading after their trials, by a foreign dramatic 

ot Iheleaal eilraordimiy was a Mr Peyraudd* 

, who, in mS, had a tragedy, • Lea Araicide*,' 

, ii^ia, printed, not aa it waa acted, u Fielding aty*, 

a preface, ihia ' Sir Frsiful,' more inimiiahla Ihia 
original, with all ihegtaTity of a hianxical aamliT*, 
la ihB public conipiracj ; and wiih all iho palhalle 






lluda his life of wriler. 
Waa ilwoTS in- . teau.i, 



<if Cici-r. 

Ifae philoaopher than the biographf 
fbrnung the public, ihai Deaearleb "« tb,j j/bi,,lu,bi 
■boul hi> wigs ; thai he had Them manufaciured at Paria ; 
tai thai he always kept four 'I That he wore greeD la)- 
Ihy in France : but that in Holluid he quitled laffely for 
doih ; and that he waa fond of omelota el eges 7 

II \m in odd obserralion of Clarendon ir.liii own life, 



llerlhuimoalnien! i 
i; an (hat Lord Filk 



d of Sidney Godolphin, 'Then 



.ropere 



of the I 



lia friendaliip for Ut 
vaad in hia company 



piece which ihey can only hnow by ibe tiilr, for heard it 

vete, ' My piece la ai geoerally condemned ai if the world 

One of the great objeclinna agtinat thia Iruedy waa ita 
monaliouB plan of aii acta ; iliia ionaiation did not lean 
towarda improvement in the minda of ihoae who had eiH 
dured Ihe Long aufferinga of Iragediea of the accepted aiia. 
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waa, the fact ouehl n.,1 to ha« degra 
ig„i1jofhiilor«aT narrative. W^ha" 

Ifall.'Zih^"^'^ " 
ipear iriflmg, aomeihinf mai 
iTia certamly aafer for m. 
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imalist, from the conat 


tuen 
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ba alleged b Iheir defer 

mmt for rejection. Lei iia aomeiimea recoiled, that th. 

or a Hawhina, appear heaiy, cold, and prolii, than any 
Uine material which concema a Tilloiann or a Johnaon 
■boiikd be loat. Il muit aiio be confeaaed, thai an anec- 

tiBi U ■ leader, nay btaiaooie remote or latent conneiion - 
A bvmpber who baa long conlemplaied Ihe cbaracier be 
recofdi, avea maDy coniwctionB which eacape an ordinary 
reader. Kippia, in doling Ihe tdii of the diligei^t Dr Birch, 
hu, rron hia own upeiienn no doubt, formed an apology 
lor that minutv reaearch, which aome hare thonghl th^ 
wriler carried lo ejceaa. ' It may be alleged in iHir ttt. 



loooflendrunli, and ai 

Our philoaophical dr 
cipltA of the human mino, inu loepnyaicaL powers oi man, 

ongm of Ihe Sublime, and ihe Scully of bItchihib. Tb* 
plan of hia Iragndy ia agreeable to Iheae principlea : Mof^ 

had formed ofhuman nature and the French people, which 
at once terrified and eiciled him to liniah a Tragedy, which, 
he modeally adda, ' may not have ihe merit & any ainti* 
one ; but which one day will be ditcorered lo include the 
labour bealowed on fifty I' 
No great work waa ever produced wiThout a grand pluk. 
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lUB to aacertain whelher a single copy oflheaoaly- 
cDOdemned tragedy was ever sold. And yet thii 



Bsilnlily 



: abwIuK 



Itoller lny«lf (hat Iboae readera who have lahei 

deficient in the elevated feeling which, fiim early I 
h**e prraerred for ihi- grrat Literary character : if 
■• the coMneaa of age i 



MwEkd, ai!d uTn 
Used ofa Masler 



:.".'dX,"i- »»» 



DM .Jcf which paued behbid Ihe acenea I t but whieh 
ougbl to hare come in between thefiftli and aiiih ! Anoih- 

up two houra and three quarlera, or three hour* at mol^ 
if some of the moat impaaiioned parla were bill dee laiiwid 



uaionaofwrilera inrerae,^* 



ireaionlngDlSlrFrclfu 
ihl hia plec* ' rather to 
' a rentarkably abon rriaT. 
I Ba tbm hBtniDd abalC, 



It, Ell>iii&a«ik«>Bi 



■a. 



Now wc conie la ibe hutorj cf alJ Ihs < 
hippWBd at Ehfl acting of Ihu lr^«dy. 
piB complua thu Dj pdcce ii tediouH, whc 

thay atiend lo Ihi fini icEnn, uid cvep 



CURIOSITIES OF 



II ngid nncitj. Tbii 



■dtbci 






tbaf pFrpeliuUr tDisrrupttd. WiJl it bi twiiwed, ihii 
Ihej piuhtd upon thfl iccne of ihe lacrUkv ot' Vcilf|F*ie, 

ii [fae finest io my pi«c« ; pat ■ Tcrir, not a word in it, 

what nacB hear, and do not undcnland, ii alwayi tvdiout; 
and it w»a rscited in ao liiodung a (one by ibv acireia, 
wbo, DM hatinH snuiely ncQTcred rtom a lil of ilUina, 
wai Buniod by the tumuli of the audiencd. Shs dcciaim- 
•d in a Iwanpng looe, like pcalni-iingiiif; ; so thai lbs 
audifiDca couid not heaj^ aoioDc Ibeu faiiguinf diacord- 
■Bcei (hi. im^ani Iheii o~n hining,) nor Hparato tbs 

■bem. Tht^y otijeclnl prrpetually to ihg uh of the *anl 

et lbs pu, Khrn an aciieai »id .Ifoilnior, criiid oui, ' Say 
J>Ki<c»t< ." Thi. diKoncrned Th* .«.«■. Tbey .Iw 

au'^ho- are Uie^a i™°™»ny .w!lAi™!riSrpie(;t,'i'nw 



mrn, whicli hai prodiicnl u many ■ AtilMa if Dimia' 

lichtly iccorduu; lo ibvBaelvea ^ a nfi t£ raba 

which, when tt diKorirr* lUolf id ptdilica aad n _ 

in The more conuDon affain oT liTe, has pndDccil'liw M 
unhappy effecU; but Ibii ruuicun, whH -iifiaii m 

pcrKnioTMoaiieurr ~ 



leauool, and oCPrn^ral SMck- 



u aC w'luen ia V^ 



haarinc wiih what they had heard. In the ihon in 


rval. 


«r nlence, Ib» actor., who during Ihe lumull, forgo 


iheir 




3 


IMO. The cunjpintota were prepared io a man ; no 




word! lo lel iheit parly a<oin«. They iremed In ae 


wilh 


■he ntnl eitraordinary concen ; [hey teemnl lo kno 


wihe 


ewi momeoi "hen Ihey were lo give the word 


and 


irown.in lh.tr hurl.-borlv. Ihe .oice of the actor 


who 


had ■ paMiooare pari to declaim, and thus break lb 






plete «n effect ih« it j.romed u if Ihe acton ihem 


elve. 


kad been of ihe con.piricy, ao nilful and to activ 






: the 



tmbhng, -. 






Thai 



Wtaadeapan intere.i io ihe fate of me piece, waa Iran- 

Mer Ihe hurly-burly wa« oter', he kfi Ihe aelon mine 

BM in actor could enter' on ii! The pit, mora clamof 
OOBthan eeer, would nolauOorlha denouement! Such 
■at Ihe conduci, and lUch Ihe Inirepiditi, oTthe army 
•nployed tn bnHCce the Ariacidei I Such the Muee of 

which ban moat evide 



UiDHir, wilb a truih I 
dseply iiiTolTed in lUe 






pre»ed preface lo the ' Acajou et Zirphile,' of Eta Clai, 

gcnuiiy, in an addresi to the puUie. 
Thi* tingle viilume ii one uT the moat wbimical of &iy 

elaiiile. CounI Teaiin, the' SwediiliAintiaifador al Iba 
Court of France, had ■ number of groleKiue dtnga ma^ 
by Boucher, the bing'j pauiter, and enjfavni by Iba fan 
artiili. The laal plale had juil hem biuhed wbea Ike 
couni waa TrcalJed, and appoiBted Pnms Mininer ad 
Gorenrar to the Cruwn Plinee, a plaoo he fiUed wilbfntt 
honour; and in emulation oTKenelDa, rocDpOKd lellen en 
the Education of a Prince, which hare ben rrandaud. 
He lefi behuKl hini iu Francs all Ibe plalea m ihe havli d 
Boucher, who haiuig shown ihem to Du Clm br link 

fancy DO a fairy tale, which wu wri lo be had ; Pu Cia, 
to reliete his regrets, offered to ioTenI a tale to uonewnarf 
with these groleique ■iibjecls. Thi« ■ceiuei] iMsIinIa 
dUiicuU. Inlhelimtilale, the lUlhor gppean U)hnB»- 
mg lowo, willing in hil study, lurTErunded by auea, laB^ 
bulieraiei, and smoke. In anoiher. > Prince iidreaa 
French codiimr of 1140, ilnilling full of thoughl ii'ihr 
afaaily walks of idrai.' In a third i^ite, the Praie ■ 
comers ing viilh a (airywbonjesoulofagooetberrTwtd 

gaaseherrT, give a sharp lillip 10 ihe Pnnce, who seta 
much embarrassed by their liny fnalinuusaesa. [ai» 
other walk he eats an apncot, which opens with ik« 

one side. In another print, he finds the bodr of ihn Unit 
faco and Ihe hands, and be adroitly joins them top 
Such was the act of these inrompmientible and CI 



I. and chaimed u 

"uCloaberaei 

hi. judp. 



ii.rdou. attack was 



tsful, and the aulhar nB ao 



:he world. Freron replied by a 
lUpooK duFuhlic tl'Auieur d'Acajnji botiuwwiii' 
•m nm diBcorered in it. length ; k that the PuWc aks 
lad beep n heenly ridiculed, and so hardily hraeed ■ lb* 
ighl and .parhlmj page of the haughty Du Cloa, pitfcmJ 



pislle I 



Public,' it 



much here, you know, I. the cmif ^ 

Ibe ImeresiniheffalLiaffinlhe nnhsrti-— 'RiBe..lbelieTe I 
TOO mean, air j'— ' No, 1 don-l, upon my word.'—' res, yea, 
fan do, upon my loul ; K ciuloly donl bJI off ; do, no, li 



that, * eicited bv eiample, and encourapd by the .iKctii 
he had often witnessed, he dewnrd lo write a piece t( 
ponKn.e. He wa> only embarraaHdhy thechoireDfa^ 
jecl. Politics. Morals, and Lileratnre, were eigualle tk* 
sane to m<- ; but I found, itrange to ear, all these natlns 
pre^occufded by pcraona who leem lo hare laboured aab 

uw myself under the neceaaily of adoptinjlba ieaa«M" 



LITERATURE. 



oOM Lo bwnms nnculn ; id IhU I Jo noi j«l dcipur i • Tha BnJUm hu ■ Icng ilatT, and ■ i 

uhatisled all' our erron. mblniuii ho u nuoly decked and dreu 

■•' '- - ' ,11 8rudili™,_lo ihow mbint (nbiiDi!i,) feuhe™, luuingi of cli 



l]>.fr<» 


muKiiixl 


iBiidonce 


'gsiuiM, "hose feoiliij ii 


■acbu 






iny Ihing from 
u hid luik into 


0.«gll 




butlDt^e 


ed Ihm 1 






piMS, inle 


■nd Iri™ 


, mTtnied bj iDd 




-XT. 


rip.«uc 


.uidwhir 
ch hum 


(ddi nolhing to « 
ccreded lo enidiu 


m^ 






dt)»t 


^»":^'. 


S 




»Ih|e- 


nku,bu 












h^'w*.^r«o iruc 


esned. u much 


Tfi 


mftT, Lt 






lopreiemluii.u 


ficultto 


"tl>.n. Thill IhB Khid 


u-icoDi™u.«l,tb 


mub- 




i]lir«,tba 


uiior«itiiidKeiuu'»l>iwJ 


Wh.1 


iiloba 


ooeT' 








H.nD 


1 lold ihs whimakkl a 


rigin of thii !»]«. Du Cl« 






Sir Wiltar ScotL Gnl obligingly laegnled 

Dial about to Iitb u wsU u ibsj' could itith 1 
gntoted bv the boapiUK 



i/Bedlun, 

Ihe pittuKw 

•crlM 



^prore of my de«igq ; howcTi 

!(■>■ enough 10 dejerre your fatuur ^ lui, uj >j/<^» 

like m Ihend, you uppeir lo uniu ail ihs ■iMei 



wufl, becuite your folUee ve of* raoraiwiemn nalurei foi 
jroo grow old only lo dole ; to lalk il random, to $£l with* 
OM Mngn, and lo belien you judge, became you pn- 

• I reaped you greatly ; I eileem y«l but liule ; you are 
BOt vorlbj of being lored. ThoMi are my iBDiimEdt* 
napaetng yni ; if yen inaial on othen tron me in thai 
euo, 

' Tour man humtle and obedient aerrant.' 
The eaunii: pleaunliy uf Ihii ■ Epiitle dedicatory' was 



origin of thii tale, Du Cloa . from eooie of Aubrey'a papen, which I have 

m* dear Puhlic, if you will ptinled. 

— -■ -^-m- 'Till the breakingoutoflheciTilwan.lVMB'jBUiBii. 

rou J^ travel about The country ; ihey had been poor dislracU 

bih ed men, Ibat had been put into Bedlam, where, recoreriBf 

Toll nnie (ahemen, ^ey were Ucentiaied to go a begging ; i. 

by t. Ihey hvl on Iheir left aim an armtlla, an iron ring lor 

are the ana, aboul four iocheilongu piloted in Bome worlu.t 

'"■ They could not pi il off; ihey wnre about their neclii a 

Ihey came 10 a houee, they did wind, and they put tha 



faiiy latci, re puWiehed thit liiile playful aalire and whimeica] 
fUKT piere. he thought piov«r lo cancel the 'lipiallei' 
eOBCJudiag thai il wai enlireiy wanting in that reepecl widi 



:atiulary of old Cn^ilib terme. It hu been ukl ihtt there at* 
i« more than iwelie coplta eiiani of ihJi verr rare wink, 



,iam. He waa lenlblr dbicufHeil with hii fTMeeque nga, 
eiaff, hie hneued liair, anil with the more di«^u"tin« coo- 
oniei loeiche pity, ■)!! pnctlead eoioni a clue of our 
idicanli, who, lnlhe1rcantlaa^a^,are£irLlBekl 'In ■ham 
aonhain.' Thie Impoalor WBi, ihcrtfiirc, u suited hli pnr- 
':■ poee and the place, capable ofworkiiigDn the lymiBlhy. 1w 



atUiudo of meking hii profound bow, and eipreuing all uiierineaallly manndmc, or demandlnf of rhariiy, or liirl 

ll5^iSd-k"i^pi' rfAajEu'lndziJphd^™ j ■S^^i?"bS,^boS"T'hufe£^'|S. 

-' I .. . . _... ..... ^ mulniee with pnFFre,'thn 

inlerfell puppet-play ; ihey 



Tbo hiitoryof _ _. 
bf tha Bwan of Trm o' Brdia 



geaiureeerihlBlmpDetoTw 



■j«p. »,..i,.uio,,i,,..,«,»,i..r.w., I stS; :!;."! "•?i.ffSStj?.~.;;s 

Shakapeara, baa perpeiualed their eiielence, but! ,„. i p,„, >i-om'i flock of wild getee.' Dcrker hu nvinvid 
' — mieliea aiipeartD hare lieeii Iho occj-'— "■''" 
apeciea of wild lanEaetic poalryi pec 



CMhlam Hoapiial formed, Ln iuorigmal inatiuition, a 
OOBtracled and penuiioui charily ; ile gosernoia «>on die- 

tka than they had calculated on ; Ihey alio required 
ttom the Irietidi of the palienta a weekly itipeDd, beiidu 
rtwhinn. Il b a inelaBch<dy ftcl to record id the hulury 
e of their origioeJ regula- 
bo put ID patieote aboulij 
tn nheATved liiat the poor 



.■crossing . 

Tnur regard on ■ poor men tbel hech been iii Sculam withoi 
BinhtTp^mie, three yeare, lour monihrr, end nine diye, and b 



(OM prewribed thai per 

■in«1it« were frequently 
riifbl ihtf Irom thoaa fo 






In eoDBaquenee oflha limited reaourcei of the Hoapiial, 
Ibay nbeted the «tabli>hment by frequcnilr diachariing 
puml* wheee cure might bo rerv equivocal, HamUi, 
iMUies thrown thua into the world, ofien without a aingle 
ttiaod, wudeird about the country, chanting wild diliiei, 
■Bd nanng a futaaiic^ dreti lo attract the ootice of thi- 

MMaM, which I Bnd'deicribrd by Handle Hohne in a cu- 



t ■ Tb* Academy of Armory, 
a ^^likr work, where the wi 



of ehoe.; well and wlwly, give poor Tom u, oldaheelio keep 
him from tha cold ; or an old iloublri anil Jerktn nfniT mif 
lor-i; well and wleely, Ood aaie the kiniand Mi coonML' 
Buch la a hiKory drawn from Iho very archivea of mendlcln 
and Imponure ; and wrluen peihapa ai br back aa Ihe icin 
orjimei r^ but which prevailed in ihaiofEliubeih.aa Shall. 
eiieire hu BO flnely ihown in hie Edgar. Thta maund, and 
Iheie auumed inannen and coiUime. I ihouht noi have pr*. 

which Bhakipeare haa workrd up Into thai moat fanciful and 
rkhealvBln of naiiro poeoy, which pettidea ihe characler of 



To take the HaBeei and mnn pocn* Bhape 

Bwug'lTl'ne^rB'^iaS.'^''"""''*'' ""'' 

nd ihepoeipTDrceda with a minute piclure of * Bedlam bag 

tAubroyiinfonamionli perfectly correct: Ihr Ihoei impoc. 
in who teaumed the chatacier of Ton o' Bedlaou (br ihidc 

rma, which ihay nowed ai the mark of Bedlam. 'T^lb 
liihTIUaidM of Decker.' C. 11. \Mb. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



ooo of them.* The civil ware, probably, cleared the 
oouutry of all sorts of Tagabonds ; mit among the royalists 
or the parliamentarianSf we did nut know thai in their 
rank and file they had so many Torn u* Beulams. 

I have now to explain something in the character of 
£dgar in Lear, on which the commentators seem to have 
ingeniously blundered, from an imiieifect knowledge of the 
character which Edgar personates. 

Edgar, in wandering about the country fur a safe dis- 
guise, assumes the character of these Tom o* Bediamn ; 
be thus clones one of his distracted speeches, * Poor Tom, 
7^ horn it dry P On this Johnson is content to inform 
us, that men that begged under pretence of lunacy used 
formerly to carry a horn and blow it through the streets.* 
This is no explanation cf Edgar's allusion lo the drynett 
of his bom. Sieevens adds a fanciful note, that Edgar 
alludes to a proverbial expression 7^^ Han is dry, design- 
ed to express that a man had said all he could say ; ud 
iiirther Steevens supposes that Edgar spesks these words 
osi<ie ,* as if he had been quite weary of Tom o* Bedlam*§ 
pari^ and could nut keep it up any lunger. The reasons 
of all thii conjectural criticism are a curious illustratiun of 
perverse ingenuity. Aubrey's manuscript note has shown 
OS that the Bedlam's horn was also a drinking Aom, and 
Edgar closes bin speech m the perfection uf the assumed 
character, and not as one who has grown weary of it, by 
making the mendicant lunatic desirous of departing from a 
heath, to march, as he cnes ' to wakes, and fairs and 
market towns— Poor Tom ! thy horn is dry !* as more like- 
ly places to solicit alms ; and he is thinking of his drink 
money ^ when he cries that * his ham it dry* 

An itinerant lunatic, chanting ^Id ditties, fancifully 
attired, gay with the simplicity of childhood, yet often 
moaning with the sorrows of a troubled roan, a mixture of 
character at once grotesque and plaintive, became an in- 
teresting object to poetical minds. It is prt^ble that the 
character of Edgar, in the Lear of Shakspeare, first intro- 
duced the hazardous conception into the poetical world. 
Poems composed in the character of a Tom o' Bedlam 
appear to have formed a fashionable class of poetry among 
the wits ; they seem to have held together pf»etical con- 
tests, and some of these writen became celebrated for 
their successful etforts, for old Isaac Walton mentions a 
*Mr. William Basse as one who has made the choice 
songs of the ♦» Huutcr in his career," and of" Tom o'Bed- 
lam/* and many others of note.' Bishop Percy, in his 
* Reliques uf ancient En^flish Poetry,' has preserved six 
of what he calls * Mad Sone^i,' expressing his surprise 
that the English should have ' more songs and ballads on 
the subject of madness than any of their neighbours,' for 
■uch are not found in the cullections of songs of the 
French, Italian, &c, and nearly insinuates, for their cause, 
that we are perhaps more liable to the calamity uf mad- 
ness than other nations. This superfluous crii'icism had 
been spared had that elegant collector been aware of the 
circumstance which had produced this class of poems, 
and recollected the more ancient oiiginal in the E^dar of 
Shakspeare. Some of the ' Mad Songs,' the Bishop has 
preserved, are of too modem a date to suit the tilt* uf his 
work; being written by Tom D'Urfey, for his comedies 
of Don duixote. I shall preserve one of more ancient 
date, fraught with all the wild bpirit of this peculiar cha- 
racter.* 

This poem must not be read without a perpetual refer- 
enc to the personated character. Delirious and fantastic, 
strdces of sublime imagination are mixed with familiar 
comic humour, and even dr^graded by the cant language ; 
for the gipsy habits of life of these ' Tom o' Bedlams' had 
confounded them with * the progging Abram men.' These 
luckless beings are described by Decker as sometimes ex- 
ceeding merry, and could do nothing but sing songs fash- 
ioned out of their own brain ; now they danced, now they 
would do nothing but laugh and weep, or were dogged and 
sullen both in Took and speech. All the^ did, all they 
nmg, was alike unconnected : indicative of'^the desultory 
ftnd rambling wits of the chanter. 

A TOM.A-BEDLAM SONG. 

From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rag« would rend ye. 

All the spirits that stand 

By the naked man, 
In the book of moons defend ve ! 

• I discovered the present in a very scarce collection, emi* 
Ctod ' Wit and Drollery,' IWl : an edition, however, mhich it 
aet th0 earJIesc of this once fashhmable miioellany. 



That of your five sound 
You never be forsaken ; 
Nur travel from 
Yotirsrlves with Tom 
Abroad, to beg your bacon. 

CuoatJfl. 

Nor neyer sbg any food and foaling. 
Money, drink, ur cluathmg ; 

Come dame or maid. 

Be not afraid. 
For Tom will injure nothing. 

Of thirty bare years haye I 
Twice twenty been enraged; 

And of forty been 

Three times fifteen 
In durance soundly caged. 

In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 
In stubble soft and dainty. 
Brave bracelets strong, 
Sweet whips uing, dong, 
And a wholesome hunger plenty. 

With a thought I took for Maudlin, 
And a cruise of cockle pottage, 

And a thing thus — tail. 

Sky bless you all, 
I fell into this dotage. 
I slept not till the Conoueit ; 
Till then I never waked ; 

Till the rogui*h boy 

Of love where I lay, 
Me found, and stript me naked. 

When short I have shorn my sow's fi^ot^ 

And swigg'd my homed barrel ; 

In an Mken Inn 

Do I pawn my skin, 
As a suit of gilt apparel : 
The room's roy constant mistress. 
And the lovely owl my moirow; 

The tiaming drake. 

And the ui^hi-crow, make 
Me mu^ic, to my sorrow. 

The palsie plague these pounces, 
When I prij; your pigs or pullen; 

Your culvers lake 

Or niateless make 
Your chant iclear and sullen ; 
Wh< n I want provant with Humphny I m% 
And when benighted, 

To repose in Paul's 

With waking souls 
I never am affrighted. 

I know more than Apollo, 

For, oft when he lieb sleeping, 

I behold (he htars 

At murtal wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping ; 
The moun fiiibrares her shepherd, 
An<i the Queen uf Love her warrior; 

While the Hr>t does horn 

The stars of the mom, 
And the next the heavenly farrier. 

With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander : 

With a burning spear, 

And a horse of air. 
To the wilderness I wander ; 
With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 
I summoned am to Tuumey : 

Ten leagues bevond 

The wide worM's end ; 
Methinks it is no journey ! 

The last stanza of this Bedlam song contains the SM 
of exquisite romance ; a stanza worth many an adHi 
poem. 

IirrRODUCTlON or tea, coffee, ATTD CHOrOLAtI 

It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the firat s^ 
of roses dared not touch what they cooceiyed were tn 
budding with fire : and the natives of Virginia, the f 
time they seized on a quantity of gunpowc^r, whidi I 
longed to the English colony, sowed it for grain, 
to reap a plentiful crop of combustion by the 
to blow away the whole colony. 
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mioa, tie influrnced b» tiiImt pteju- 
■vd under IhB imposinE form of *aenc4 ! 



CMoptn)- "hould IK 
In Englind 101110! 



T Etirkoidiurjr lh«t our Eul-lndj* 
inlMl.roripiKiirn'TniUHar 



dibls Ihai on the linl inindiiclioii oT ttic _ _. „ 

ehnow.ffonl.ourd.ily™r™bineDli or ' i;;;,^]™! ihiouih™! Europe, mS ~ti^ maa^'ik Ib^ 

{, -hw .«U».» rumei mids u ■> long ^ortufueio. Tho Cliiiio» origb a lUiL prcKired id tba 

rue i or ihe A..biui bent, olwee imnu „^ s„^„_ „, „^^ „„„ f,™ ,h(, cwmlij of FonW ( 



' they of Chini. do for the nwit pan dnok the ttnincd It- 
quornfuiheibi^illFdCiUa, hot* The ««d CAu ii tha 

'^'' * " ' douht ^opt il ■ "" ™' ' 



ction. ol Bonio of ihe leimed. Y«i Ihia , ;„ Englwii, inpein in the 
wpcned. P.l.n. who wrnitB.ru.KKi.lj , „||,j „„, g^ f™.majtr. 

e of ie», which ho ulJe ' t'impertiBralo 1 „„, ,hi||,ng, in 1660, ihi. 1 

cIb. In Geriuny, Huneniaa eamidtr- (bout ihit periDd 

J immonl nemberi oj: lociiilj, Ijing iu Thoinai G™y in Em 

uno) Mid liToi; uid Dr Ehincui.in tau , „ir„.n>n <•■■ ihn Km > 

Ijy to encourftge the inportuion 
t ptmi^leti were piihhihed ij 
, rium ruioui Dioliiee. In ie7i 
J ridiculed in Holluid under ih< 



If 0, md (he pricei of te» 
-hill uf ooe who may ha 
curioui hud-bill b«u* 

uit hare been dupened 



couiuiEiulmi 11 Tor iho cure of ill dieordrn. The I 
I "* T» 'in England halh been nld In Itie leaf I 



i«>t>d a> il encrwch- pudeei till Iho »r.r IMI. The laid Garw.T did pur. 

;d 10 .pread jand r:t- ^haeo » quanuij ihoreoT, and fim publkli aaU Iho aaid 

"h^V 1" Li '" '" '"-' "' "■"*' '""'■ »'^™"™b I" '" ilireclioBt of 

rillenbrDrLettHn, j,^ual^ i^^Eng the beat lea, and making drinh Uiew- 

a: Iconuderii litila _■■ ij nobiemen, phjiLciane, meiihanli, te.ha™ 



liatiem on Dr Shurt'a learned and curioui 


01, very ma 






Ig oThii moral and med.cal adtice. 


IStto&Ot 


umnion bereragea are all of recent origin 




bor the ancionli nor <ho«i of the middle 


lal^^ta' 


lb luiurj. The drat acoounta -e find ol 




abrtib are ihe caiual nolicea of tratellen, 


i,'.:™ 



Mogul,J«:lined accepting a Ur« prwnl „^, ,, , ,„bj,„ f„ k„ diarj. 

"J' I? ^.T" ^ ''^"'"^ "■"" •"t'J While <he fioaour of iniroiodng lea maj l« 

thich he had no u>e. The ippeannce of [«,.,„ ,[„ En.li.h.nd Ihe Diildi. Ibat of cnffr 

,'S..fi..™'„™^l'.i!,ri^M'i''' rwai.lt; belween ihe Engh.h and the French. Yci an 



!, lea wai not in genera 
SSI; for HI Iho diary ofHeDrj.EarloTCIaien. 
jiflen Ihlt 'PereCaii|ilel aupped wiih me. and 
^r we had lea, .which he aaid waa rFalli aa good 
had drank in China.' Had hi> lonUhip been 
n! habll of drinking tea, he had not, probaUy, 

be diapuiad 



in teas. DrShorl 
I anrcdoie ola airaueeui oTihs Dutch in 
r*go to China, by which ibeyatfint ob- 
iwiihoui di.buriingmoneT; ihoy earned 
ialorB of dried aaite, and bariEred ii wiili 
loa ; and received Ihrre or Four punndi oT 
igo : bul at lenRih Ihe Dutch could ruriet*. 
luanlily of .agi 



pe|.ly ih 



lte,forlh«Chil>r 



o.aff'tcl 



Holland, in 1666. when Lord Arlington and 

(IT ahillinia. Thia accouni , howerer, ia U 
actory. I hareheard orOllver Cromwell'i 

lology of iboae writera who are perpetoallj- 
■earcfte» of olheit, wilh«it caniirnilng or 

■iTalcnnteileoTlhe Dulch and Ihe Engliah 
Bpaniei. ihe honour of iulmducinji in uir 
■y be daimnJ by boih. Dr Shurl c«iJM> 
Mtalmrgh Bavlrw. IBIS. p. 111. 



ble iraifller Pieiro della Ville, willing from ConlaniiiK 
pie, 1616, In I Roman, hu feDowKxiunlryman, ialbrmin 
dim, thai he ahould teach Eiiropp in w>at manner lb 
Turki look what he calli ' CalaU' or a> ihe word ia wril 
ten in an Arabic and Eniliah pamphlei, primed at Oifor 
IMS, on ' Ihe nature of the dnnk KoiIb or Coffee.' A 
!hi> celebrated iraieUer lived in ISSS, it may eici'e lui 

Ihb romaina for iho diicoTery of icino rnembrr of ih 
' Arcadian Society,' Our own Purchaa, al the lime Ihi 
Valle wrote, waa al» • a Pilgrim,' and well knew whi 

hey fay tor digealion anc 



[1 aupcaia by La Gtini 



1£fiS, ga<( cnffeo altar 



But leiTyraT>iririi-Irdi>l Turk iih 
it the bceerago hiihly faahionil ' 



and rhainiBd the women : Ihe brilliant porcelau coni, n 
which it wai poured ; the napkiiu fringed wiih girid, and 
the Turkiib tIaTri on their Vneri fnamSiu ■XVi'^k^kc 
diei, anted on 1h» poiinA ontuAwnatww&'ite^nateA 
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■nd Ihose nho \ni knndrd the oSeruira eoT- 

(tnm. Le Gnnd hvi, IIuI thii tiublithinenl holdi i 
dUtirniiihcd plu<:F in ihc liiirmrv biilorr of Ihe iidki. It 
wu 11 the rulTec-hMMorUii'Luircnl thil Siurin, Id 
Motw, DiDcbfi, Buindin. Rci™irm, fcc, m«; biil The 

Kfrbily of ■"-• -■ ■■• ' ' 



iB iho £rvt toaet- 

4r ihv murU^a dT ths Turk,' IflTt, Ih* m 

CTuvrlh gT the tm^hMa i 



ttag iin» of TlHvrnu) ; (<n an Enibsh Turknh 

bnHi|hl ■ Qrttk icrTsiii in 16M, "ho. knowinj how u. 

forih, 

<ThmrtuBorihecoff»-ilriiiik,llrMpubliqiKlvmide iml 
■DkJinEniluvl.bir PuquaRoKr, in Si MicliBoJ'nAllsj, 
Combill, ■( ihe (if n of tail oun held.' 

For i.boui iwHi(r ycin ilieriba intn>dBelioaofcoB» 
'u ibu kinplom, we find & coniiniMd » 
uainfl It! adoi'tioiiibolh in invdicina] u 
Tha Die ofcoirH. iHlwd Kama to h»i 

Iha pFOnle, lh» Ihil of Ici. Il arena at 

mon uointniillv uicd, aa it alill if on tha Continu 

ila uar It coonrctrd with & mon for the idle a 

munieri, ihr muraji, and Iha pnhtiei. of* penpir. 






Arabian bmv w 


mm ihanOoce Aibi.Un -ban ii fn 


™.;forOi.;in 


'Hitl'TTorUdrir-.'lTTl.rrrrn to t 


Arabian ». n 


K>n( oCFnno'i library, which ihow 


th«l cilfo^bod 




Thr fame fate II 




. 


Annai > miuib.r of pnr rid nor 


• aninxi the iuf 


COff.'r, I find k curio<i< «h>biti.Hi, m 


nrdjnflalhrn 


J^.rt«.i«««r,b.ld.v.in'A;. 


nfCoffre.orCofl 


B k* euluun,' 16«a. Tli«wriirr,l 


keolbfranf hi)c< 



inlhu aone — •*— '— f^** 
dcaiioua of inlmducing ihs uie of ihia liqnid aaiBf Ibt 
hbairing claaaai of aociMj, lo weu Ifacm froa ama 
liquor*. Howel, in nolicnff ihit corioun cMniMte M 
innllci. Sir Hanry Blounl'i • Ogumi SalOM,' lOI, 
obBcrvadthil^lbia coffk-drink hath cauaad a |TT«iBDfanelT 
UDDtij all nilionf i rumtrl)- appmlicn, do4a, ki, 
uicd ID tike IhFii morning draiuhia in ale. bcrr, vsHi, 
which ofim mad' Ihnn unfit for buamau. No* Art 
plair ihc Knod-rrllowa in thia wakeful and ciii] drmk. Tai 
wnnhv Eonil^man Sir Junea Muddiford. wt» mmidacfrf 
Ihr pnciice hvTFor fini in London, duerm nucb rMprd 
nf Ihn whole oaiion.' Here il appein. whal i> moat prcla- 
bir, that ihr utr nfihii brrrv wai inlroduccd bTodrnToik- 

Blii Ihv cumnm of d niikin^ coITh among the laboivwf^fr 

even Ihe chrA|H.-atbevrra^efTli(f popular prrjudicMpreciip 



Pure Encli-h 



"" oiijhTlkno 



modi-^oam i. 
Bhnuld MI nf yiKir ^nmlsiret' •hiiali appear 

Ths nami: of colTee to much nlln! upon ; 
Thrn see il drank like acaliling Pblr^tbon; 
Would Ihrr w1 nartlr. think ye, ail axtcnl 
'Twaa ennjnraiion bmh in worl and denl ; 
Or Catalinr'a coupininrB, u Ihi'y sinnd 
Braliog their oaibi in •IraiiKhia of blacked hloa 
The mmwaiihaUofallToiirnTea would rar. 






, I'nd each hi 



Ue^d wnndfT 
O'er lavem-b 
Where he'il i 

9r their frtrnda. for i 
Sbnihl Jonwn'. .irrnunus fpinl.or Ihc rare 
Bcaiiinonl and Plrtrhcr'i in vwir rounda ap,>rar, 
Ther would nyt find Ihe air iwrfiuned wiihono 

When they bul men would jpeak aa the Godi do. 



mn,' B«l Ml 
or two hunli 

riwwnlhlaiTli 
oTAiaaunlp 



LuhnJcllR Frei 



Cre : vid Ihr flrrta of Holland were luH ih 



conver a characi 
II, ie-3, a proeb 



The Taller datralroaeiibKia 
iRnibJFCI. In the reifnaf Chario 
n for Home timr atiM Aem all ^ 

I ei^,'inhk>'l^^^fll!7ranai- 

Bniinh Conaliluiion, ibe coon if' 



retaiUnS of roflee and Ira mifht b 

ii a* il waa aaid to Douriafa aediiion. 



all Bfandaloui npeir, book 
in thamj and hinder anry 



penm froiD i^wcadrnf M 
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dikm TtportM tpiiat iho nrvmineDl. Tt muil be con- 
fened.-ail llu» mini lian Tiequrnliy puiiled [he coffee 

book «u H( Id hr liciDinl U 

iDielliciHice mighl be allpwiid to be cummu 

eb)tT,i cd" the gsremniBiil nM, probably, 

ObocoUie ihe Spuiudi brnugbl from Mexico whece, 
il wu denODUatted Cltoeeeliatti ; it wu t cotne mulure 
aTgnniid acta end Indian cars wLlfa rocou ; bul the 8pa- 
Bivda, liking iu nauriihineni, improied il inia ■ hchsr 
ooaipeund, mth lugsr, vanilla, and other aromaiici. The 



h publiehed • troatiM tgaiut it, 



Tading Ebn, waa the Bingularily of an impreai cut 
-.tniwlau; *hat ' nary iwiiy. Charlr. lnui agreanirtuo«>,andd. 



e groondleaa, Thia Dupttia^ 

... !(Mnilai(u,««-»iiA feM,Vi> 

ua, ISS4, ii a mm nil among colteclort. Thu attack 



lorical hcl iccma ciUMubsa on no other authonlj than 
Ibe ingenuity oT ■ Mudent, eierciitd in hia library on ■ 

The diamond teal of Charlea 1, naj, probabiT, be let 
diKotered in the ireaaurea of the Pen.ao Bareteign. 

WarbuMoo, whu had ranged with keen deJifhl Ihraogh 
the %ffi of Charlet I, Ehe nohleatand ibo moelbiinuliitiiw 



The mini of Charlea f wai moulded by the OracM. 
Hii rarairite Buckingham wu pnibghly a greater fafour- 



» Ktrcily ; lor ire ue (old tha 
ipisieilil. Ws bad ehucolile 



oiedbyai 



'Thou 






lor the benelil of nnka and • 

H added to all ihe real, and the aum 

■aUom laila j ai if the devil had eTeclei 

uid those were the coUegei of it> pn 

hil Bchoola of diaclpline.' Roger Nor 

attomej general toJaniealI,DOflflrvDd 

t ende i Yeiu were oflen noteiilirFlycompoeFdd'ihaea'rac- 

luai gentry be « much dreaded;' for he layi,' Thia nay 

tl paaaing lime Bilght haiu been alopped al Gnt befura 

HOple had poneaed thcmieliea of aome cmvEmeiic* 

froafi then of meeuiig for ahon deapatchea, tnd paaaing 

ennmn wlib imall eipeoiea.' And old Aubrey, the 

^hU Bsnrell of hIa day, atlribulea hia general acquaint. 

VBO ID * Ibe modem a^vanta^ of coffee liouaea m thia 

p«Alci^,bclive which men knew Dot how lo be acquainted 

en oT all aedemary r«cn»tion» which induce lbs herding 



Herbert, the faiUitiil allendint of Charlei I, during the 
two lu< yeara of the king'a life, mentioai, ' a dlammid aeal 
with Um khtf"! arma engraved on it. The hiatory oT thii 
■ diimond eeal' ia mnatkahle ; and •eeim to h»e ben 
r» c» T«T«d by the conjectural ngaciiy id Warburion, who 
>««r arnnwl fait Jaiourile talent with grtUer felicity, 
TTn enrinn paaaan I tratianibe may be loimd in • inanu- 
•cmi Mier to Dr Kreh. 

' If you hava retd Herbort'a account of dia Ital day* rf 
Ctulea the Pim't life.yni mini remember be (ella ■ atorj 
tf k dnBond aeal, with the arnii of England cut into il. 
TUa Ku Cbarlea ordered to be given, I think, to tht 
paDce. I Buppoae you don't know what boaune of thli 
•Ml, bat would be (urpriaed to find it aflerwardi in the 
Court of Penia. Yet there Tavemier certainly carried 
it, (ad offered it to file, aa I certainly collect from ihene 
wCTda of vol. I, p. Ml. " Me loiivenant de ee qui eluil 
■ivivt Ml Chevalier de Reiille," fee. He lella u> ho lold 
lb* Prime Mtnieter what wea rngraved on the diamocHJ 

^'cSir^remetr,^; Ae S« 



tplendid maska aj^d 
Dineo an Ihe picture of ballei uancei, wun me voice 01 

machinery of Inigo Jonei, and the variety of fanciful do* 

ned in their new term °f R"!*"". There waa a ooally ma^n'iBcence in Ibe/iM 
, Roier North Ihua »' ^°'^ Hpuae, the reiidence of Buckingham, of which 

■ ooff'M houi ma f«" I™' ="'i<'ui roaearclien are aware : they ecUpeed tb* 

.lied choeolaio houMa, J|f 'j^'j'""' "^ 'Jj' ^""'^ t^""" : ^°' BaMompiere, in w 
igoificence.' He deKribeg the vaulted apartoienla. 






3z 

together with the French ambaiaador, lodged there. Soma 

At another iua«,i Tht king and queen were Entertained at 
■upper, II Gerbicr, the diike'a naintei'a home, which couU 

monda D^Kwea menliooa banquela at SOW. 'tIis full£ 
account I have found of one „f iheie enlertainnrnta. 



habile of the ) 



en, andlh 



lUpphed 



Irriaei with w. 



XTK.: 



>r of lb* 



Giffbrd, in hli introduction lo Manlnger, ' whiiih, though 
modem reAnemeni may affect to dtipiae them, modera 
iplcndour never reached, even in thought.' That the ra- 
pendilure waacoitly, provea that Ihe greater eocouruo- 
menl waa offered to irtiita; BDrahouTd Buchingbanlie 

literary Ducheaa of Newcastle inenlioni thai a^ enter. 



BdortbeSophT,whoaahedhini>'wherDbehBdierved7" ascelic piirilin would indeed abhor Ihrte ecei 
Ho aud, •> in England under Chailea I, and that he wai 'I""'' mapiifiCFnce wu alio AttigBtA to infius 



Englafid 
"Re waa niurdi 
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of Uieir opmiont from Mr. Prjmne^s new learoinff/ 
ems, erea ai a later day, when drawing up hia ' Me- 
morials ofihe Eii|£iish Atr*ir!i,* and occu|iied by graver 
concerns, to have dwell witu all the foixiiiess of reminis- 
cence on the stately shows and masks of his more in- 
nocent age ; and has'devoted in a chronicle which contracts 
many an important event in a single paragraph, six folio 
columns to a minute and very curious description of* these 
dreams past, and these vanished pomps.' 

Charles the First, indeed, not oiilv possessed a critical 
tact, but extensive knowledge in the fine arts and the relics 
of antiquitv. In bis flight in 1642, the king stopped at the 
abode of tlie religious family of the Farrars at Gidding, 
who had there raised a singular monastic institution among 
themselves. Que of their favourite amusements had been 
to ^Tm an illustrated Bible, the wonder and the talk of the 
country. In turning it over, the king would tell his com- 
panion the Palssrave, whose curiosity in prints exceeded 
nis knowledge, uie various masters, and the character of 
their inventions. When Psnzani, a secret agent of the 
Pope, was sent over to England to promote the Catholic 
caiMe, the subtile and elegant Cardinal Barbenni, called 
the protector of the English at Rome, iciroduced Panzani 
to the king's favour by making him appear an agent rather 
fur procuring him fine pictures, statues, and curiosities; 
and the earnest inquiries and orders given by Charles I 
prove his perfect knowledee of the most beautiful existing 
remains of ancient art. * The statues go on prosperously," 
■avs Cardinal Barberini in a letter to Mazanne, 'nor 
■hall I hesitate to rob Rome of her most valuable orna- 
ments, if in exchange we might be so happy as to have 
the King of England's name amonc those Princes who 
submit to the Apostolic See.* Charles I wasparticularly 
urgent to procure a statue of Adonis in the Tula Ludovi- 
■ta ; every effort was made by the queen's confessor. Far- 
ther Philips, and the viinl&nt CardiutlBt Rome ; but the 
mexorable I>uchess of Fiano would not suffer it to be sep- 
arated from her rich collectioo of statues and paintmgs, 
even for the chance conversioQ of a whole kingdom of 
heretics.* 

This monarch, who possessed ' four and twenty palaces, 
all of them elegantlv and completely furnished,' and form* 
ed very cimsiderabfe collections. * The value of pictures 
had doubled in Eurooe, by the emulation between our 
Charles and Philip IV of Spain, who was touched with 
the same elegnnt pas>ion.' When the rulers of fanaticism 
began their reign, ' all the king's^ furniture was put to sale ; 
his pictures, di:>posed of at very low prices, enriched all 
the collections in Europe : the caitoons when complete 
were only appraised at S(XV, though the whole collection 
of the king's curiosities were sold at above 50.000/. f Hume 
adds, ' the very library and mi dais at Si James's were 
intended by the gt- nerals to be brousht to auction, in order 
to pay the arrears of some regiments of cavalry ; but Sel- 
den, apprehen«ive of this loss, engaged his friend White- 
locke, then lord-keeper of the commonwealth, t3 apply for 
the office of librarian. This contrivance saved that valu- 
able collection.' This arcnunt is only partly correct : the 
love of books, which formed the passion of tfte two learned 
scholars whom Hume notices, fortunately intervened to 
save the royal collection from the intended scattering ; 
btJt the pictures and medals were, perhaps, objects too 
slight in the eyes of the book-learned; they were resigned 
to the sincular faie of appraisement. After the Restora. 
tkm very many hooks were missing, but scarcely a third 
part of the medals remained : of 'he strange manner in 
which these precious remains of ancient art and history 
were valued bikI dispi^ed <»f, the following account may 
BOi be read without interest. 

In March 1648, the parliament ordered commissioners 
to be appoin'eil to inventory the goods and personal estate 
cf the late king, nueen. and prince, and appraise them for 
the use of the public. And in April 1648, an act, adds 
Whitelocke, was committed, for inventorying the late king's 
goods, &c.| 

This very inventory I have examined. It forms a mag, 

• See Oreeorio Panzani's Memoirs of his agency in Eng- 
UumL This work long lav in maiuiscript, and was only known 
10 us in the Ouhnlic D«i»ld s Churrh Hirtory, by partial ex- 
tracts. It was at lencth translated from thr Italian MS., and 
published by the Rev. Juoeph Beriiigton ; a curious piece of 
oar own secret history. 

t Humc^s History of England, VII, S|2. His aiithoritj is 
tbs Pari. HiflC XIX, 83. 

t Whiislocke^ Memorials. 



nificent folio, of near a thousand [ 
dimension, bound in crimson vclvei, at^ richly fib, ' 
ten in a fair large hand, but with little kaowlei^ of tks 
objects which the inventory writer describes. It is entnisi 

* An Inventory of the Goods, Jewds, Piate,ltc, bekMifiBf to 
King Charles I,8okl by order ciC the Cooocil ik'Staie, frtai 
the vear 1649 to 1652.^ So that from the decapiiaiKMi of 
the king, a year was allowed to draw op the Bvcsiory; 
and the sale proceeded during three years. 

From this manuscript catalogoe* to give kiBf extraett 
were useless ; it has afforded, however some reaaarkakls 
observations. Every article was appraised, noibwf was soil 
under the affixed price, but a slight oompetilioo soaeCisMS 
seemed to have raised the sum ; and when the oonacd of 
suce could not get the sum appraised, the foU and adw 
was sent to the Mint; and assuredly many fioe worksofsit 
were valued by the ounce. The names of the pufchascfs 
appear : they are usually Englnh, but prohably nany were 
the agents or foreign courts. The corns or osedals woe 
thrown oromiscuously into drawers : one drawer, havag 
twenty-tour medals, was vahied at 2/, 10s; another « 
twenty at U ; another of twenty-four at I/; and one diavw 
er, containing Ibrty-sii silver coins with the bos, was soil 
for 51, On the whole, medab seem not to have been va^ 
ued at much more than a shilling a piece. The appraav 
was certainly no antic^uary. 

The king^i curiosities in the Tower Jewel boose gen^ 
rally fetched above the price fizt-d ; the toys of art cotti 
please the unlettered minds that had no oooception of ss 
works. 

The temple of Jerusalem, made of ebony and tmkm. 
fetched t5l. 

A fountain of silver, for perfumed waters, artiiciaDT 
made to play of itself, sold for SCX. 

A chess board, said to be Queen Elisabeth's, infaud mt^ 
gold, silver, and pearls, tSl. 

A conjuring drum from I*ipland, with mm mhnanac oA 
on a piece of wood. 

Several sections in silver of a Turkish fsOery, a V^ 
netian gondola, an Indian canoe, and a Sm rale ass of 
war. 

A Saxon king's mace used in war, with a ball foO • 
spikes, and the handle covered with gold plates, and cau^ 
el led, sold for 37/, 8s. 

A gorget oi massy goM, chased with the manner of a 

battle, weighmg thirty-one ounces, at S/, lOs, per ounce, «u 
sent to the Alint. 

A Roman shield of buff leather, corered with a pbte of 
gold, finely chased with a Gorgon's head, set round the 
rim with rubies, emeralds, turquoise stones, 
137, \S2i, 12s. 

The pictures, taken from Whitehall, Windsor, Wii 
don, Greenwich, Hampton Court, &c, exhibit, ia 
an unparalleled collection. By what standaH they wcrs 
valued, it would, perhaps, be difficult to conjecture ; froa 
501 to 100/, seems to have been the limits of the appraiser*! 
taste and imagination. Some whose price is whtmnri'j 
low may have been thus rated, from a political feeling rt* 
sperting the portrait of the |>er8on ; there are, bowe«fr, 
in this singular appraised catalogue, two pictures, wkxh 
were rated at, and sold fur, the remarkable suns of one 
and of two thousand pounds. The one was a Flce(4ag 
Venus by Correjf io, and the other a Madonna by Rapkae-. 
There was also a picture by Julio Romano, called * The 

Sreai piece of the Nasivity.' at 500/. ' The little M»- 
onna and Christ,' bv Raphael, at 800/. * The great W 
nus and Pardo/ by Titian, at €00/. These seem to I *n 
been the only pictures, in this immense colleciiuo, «bick 
reached a picture's price. The inventory writer had, 
probably, been instructed by the public voice of their value : 
which, however, would in the present day, be considered 
much under a fourth. Rubens ' Woman taken in Adi:^ 
ter>/ described as a large picture, sold fur 20/; and ha 

* Peace and Plenty, y% iih many figures big as the liie.' for 
ICO/. Titian':* pictures seem generally valued at 100/.— 
Venus dresstd by the Graces, by GuiOo, reached to SCOi. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, here called * The Acts of the 
Apostles,* notwithstanding their subject was so congenial 
to the popular feelings, and only appraised at 900/, ocoid 
find no purchaser ! 

The following full lengths of celebrated], 
rated at these vt himsical prices : ' 

Queen Ehrabcth, in her parliament robes, Tsloed XL 

* RarL MS. 4806. 
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The Quean mother in mourninff habit, valued S^ 

BuchananV picture, valued S/, lO*. 

The King, vrhen a youth in coats, valued 2/. 

The picture of the Queen, when she was with child, 
■old for five shillings. 

iTing Charles on horseback, by Sir Anthony Vandyke, 
was {lurchased by Sir Balthazar Gerbier, at the appraised 
price of 20(M. 

The greatest sums were produced by the tapestry and 
arras hangings, which were chiefly purchased for the ser- 
vice of the Protector. Their amount exceeds S0,000{. I 
•ote a few. 

At Hampton Court, ten pieces of arras hanmngi of 
Abraham, containing 826 yards, at lOl a yard, 8S6w. 

Ten piecls of Julun Cassar, 717, ells, at 7/, BOW, 

One of the cloth of estates is thus described : 

' One rich doth of estate of purple velvet, embrmdered 
with gold, having the arms of England within a garter, 
with ail the furniture suitable thereunto. The state contain- 
ing these stones fcdlowmg : two cameos or agates, twelve 
crysoiites, twelve ballases or garnets, one sapphire seated 
in chases of gold, one long pearl pendant, and many large 
and small pearls, valued at 500/, sold for 602/, lOs, to Mr 
Oliver, 4 February, 1649. 

Was plain Mr Oliver, in 1649, who we see was one of 
the earlier purchasers, shortly after * the Lord Protector?* 
All the * cloth of estate' and * arras hangings' were after^ 
wards purchased for the service of the Protector : and one 
nay venture to conjecture that when Mr Oliver purchased 
this * rich cloth of estate,' it was not without a latent mo- 
tive of iu service to the new owner. ^ 

There is one circumstance remarkable in the feeling of 
Charles I for the fine arts : it was a passion without osten- 
tation or egotism ; for although this monarch was indined 
himself to participate in the j^easures of a creating artist, 
the king having handled the pencil and composed a poem ; 
yet he never suffered his private dispoeitioni to prevail 
over his more maJMtic duties. We do not discover in 
history that Charles I was a painter and a poet. Accident 
mod secret history only reveal this softening feature in his 

Cve and king-like character. Charles sought no glory 
n, but only indulged his love for art and the artists. 
There are three manuscripts on his art, by Leonardo de 
Vinci, in the Ambrosian liDrary, which bear an inscription 
that a King of England, in 1638, offered one thoiMand 
guineas of gold for each. Charles, too, suggested to the 
two great painters of his ase, the subjects he considered 
worthy of their pencils, and had for bis * dosel-compan- 
ions,' those native poets, for which he was censured in 
* eyil times,' and even by Milton ! 

Charles I, therefore, if ever he practised the arts he 
loved, it may be eonjectuf^, was impelled by the force 
of his feelings ; his works or his touches, however unskil- 
fiil, were at least their effusions, express'mg the full lan- 
fuage of his soul. In his imprisonment at Cari^rook 
Castle, the author of the * Eikon Basilike,' sohu:ed hn 
foval woes by composing a poem, entitled in the very style 
«r this memorable volume, * Majesty in Misery, or an 
Imploration to the King of Kings ;'' and, like that volume, 
it contains stanzas fraught with the most tender and solenm 
feeling : such a subject, hi the hands of such an author, 
was sure to produce poetry, althoufdi in the unpractised 
poet we may want the versifier. A Tew stanzas will illua- 
trat0 tlus conception of part of his character : 

* The fiercest fiiriet that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my gray discrowned head. 
Are those that owe my bounty ibr their bnead. 

' With my own power my majesty they wound : 
In the king's name, the king 's himself unerown'd ; 
8o doth the dust destroy the diamond.' 

After a pathetic descriptioa of his oueen j ' forced in pil- 
irinace to seek a tomb,' and * Great Britam's heir forced 
Wto Iranee,' where, 

< Poor child, be weept oot his inheritance!' 
Ghariet continues : 

* They promise to erect my royal stem ; 
To make pe great, to advance m^ diadem ; 
If I wiU first uul down, and worship them ! 

^ Some may be curious to learn the price of gold and sliver 
aboot 1690. It appears by this manuscripc inventory that the 
sliver sold st is, lid, per oz : and gold st 8/, lOt ; so that the 
value of these msials nas litila varied during the last century 
naiahau: 

9* 



But for refiisal they devour my thrones, 
Distress my children, and de^rov my bones; 
I fear they '11 force mo to make bread of atones.* 

And implores, with a martyr's piety, the Saviour's f otgi fo* 
ness for those who were more misled than criminal t 

* Such as thou know'st do not know wiiat they do.'* 

As a poet and a painter, Charles is oot popularly known ; 
but this article was due, tu preserve the memory of the 
royal votary's ardour and pure feelings for the love of the 
Fme Arts.j 

THK SCCRST BISTORT OF CHAELaS I, Aim BIS qUBSIf 

BBRJUBTTA. 

The secret history of Charles I, and his queen Henrietta 
of France, opens a different aeeae from the one eihihited 
in the passionate drama of our history. 

The king is accused of the most spiritless uiorioiisness ; 
and the chaste fondness of a husband is placed among his 
political errors. Even Hume conceives that his queen 
fprecipitated him into hasty and imprudent counsels, and 
Bishop Kennet had alluded to * the influence of a stalely 
queen over an affectionate husband.' The uioriousness 
of Charles is re-echoed by all the writers of a certain par^. 
This is an odium which the kin^s enemies first threw out 
to make him contemptible ; whue his apologists imagined 
that, in perpetuating this accusation, they had <fi6oovered« 
in a weakness which has at least something amiable, soma 
palliation for his own political misconduct. The fsctious, 
too, by this aspersion, promoted the alarm they spread in 
the nation, of the king's inclination U> popory ; yet. on tba 
contrary, Charies was then making a determined stand, 
and at length triumphed over a Catholic factioa, which 
was ruling his queen ; and this at the risk and menaee af 
a war with France. Yet this firmness too has been da. 
nied him, o^VBby bis apdogist Hume; that historian on 
his preooncdlKa system imsgined. that every action of 
Charles I originated in the Duke oi Buckinghun, and that 
the duke pursued his personal quarrel with Richelieu^ 
and taking advantage of^these domestic quarrels, had per- 
suaded Charles to dismiss the French attendants of^tha 
queen.| 

There are, fortunately, two letters firom Charles I to 
Buckingham, preserved m the state-papers of Lord Hard* 
wicke, which set this point to rest : these decisively ^ve, 
that the whole matter orij^inated with the king himMelf, and 
that Buckingham had tried every effort to persuade him 
to the contrary ; for the king complains, that he had been 
too k»g overcome by his persuasions, but that he was 
now * rMolved it must be done, and that shortly !'§ 

It is remarkable, that the character of a queen, who it 
imagined to have performed so active a part m our history, 
scarcely ever appears in it ; when abroad, and when she 
returned to England, hi the midst of a winter-storm, brinf- 
ing all the aid she could to her unfortunate consort, those 
who witnessed this appearance of energy imagined that 
her character was equally powerful in the cabinet. Yet 
Henrietta, afler all, was nothing more than a volatile 
woman ; one who hsid never studied, never reflected, and 
whom nature had formed to be charming and haughty, but 
whose viyacity could not retain even a state-secret for an 
hour, and whose talents were quite opposite to those of 
deep pditical intrigue. 

Henrietta viewed even the characters of great men with 
an the sensations of a woman. Describing the Eail of 
Strafford to a confidential firiend, and having observed that 
be was a great man. die dwelt with hr more mterest on 
his person : * Thougn not handsome,' said she, * he was 
agreeable enou^, imd ho had the finest hands of any 



* This poem is omitted In the great edhkm of the khif*s 
works, published sfter the Restoration ; and wss given by 
Burnet from a msnuscrtpc In hia * Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Hamilton ;* but it had been published in PerrenchiePs * LUb 
of Charles I.* 

f This article was composed without any recollection that a 
pert of (he subject had been anticipated by Lord Orfbrd. In 
the * Anecdotes of Pahiting hi England,* msny curious par- 
Uculars sre noticed : the story of the khig's diamond seal had 
reached his lordship, and Venue had a mutilated tranacript of 
the hiventory of the klng^s lectures, ftc, diwovered hi Moor- 
flekis ; for, among others, more than thirty psges at the be- 
ginning, relating to the plate and jewels, were missina. The 
manuscripc in the Harlelan collection is perfect Lord Orfbrd 
has also given an Interesting anecdote to show the klng*s dls- 
cemroent in the knowledge of the hands of the pafaiters, wbldl 
conflrms the liule anecd<«e I have related from the Fanas^ 

1 Home, vol. VI, n. 2ai. 

\ Lord HaidwVau^a ttiia-'SKQSfcvTV^^ V 
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m the worid.' Landiof at Burlingtoo bay in Yorkshire, 
ihe lodf{ed oo the quay ; the pftriiament'a admiral barbar. 
oaAj painted his cannon at ine house ; and seTeral shot 
reaching it, her fsTourite, Jennyn reouested her to fly ; 
■be Mifeiv reached a ca?em in the fields, but, recollecting 
that she nad left a lap doc adeep in its bed, A^ flew hsck, 
and, amidst the cannon-snot, returned with this other (a- 
vourite. The queen related this incident of the lap dog 
to her friend Madame Mottefille ; these ladies considered 
it as a complete woman's rictory. It is in these memoirs 
we find, that when Charles went down to the house, to 
seize on the five leading members of the opposition, the 
queen could not retain her Uvelv temper, ana impatiently 
babbled the plot ; so that one or the ladies in attendance 
despatched a hasty note to the parties, who, as the king 
stuisd the hoose. had just time 80 leave it. Some have 
dated the ruin of his cause to the failure of that impditie 
step, which alarmed everir one zealoiu for that spirit of 
political freedom which baa now grown up in the commons. 
Incidents like these mark the feminine dispositions of 
Henrietta. But when at sea, in danger of being taken by 
a parliamentarian, the queen commanded the captain not 
to strike, but to prepare at the extremity to blow up the 
diip, resisting the shrieks of her females and domestics ; 
we perceive how, on every trying occasion, Henrietta 
never forgot that ^e was the daughter uf Henry IV ; that 
gkirious affinity was inherittni hv h^r with all the sexual 
pride; and hence, at timey, that energy in her actions 
which was so far shove her iniellectiial capacity. 

And, indeed, when the awful events :ihe hacT witnessed 
were one by one registered in her melancholy mind, the 
•ensibility of the woman subdued the natural liaughtiness 
of her character ; but, true woman ! the feeling creature 
of circumstances, at the Restoration she resumed it, and 
when the new court of Charles II would not endure her 
obsolete haughtiness, the dowager^ueea lA it in all the 
loll bitterness of her spirit. An haintual mom, and the 
meagemess of grief, during the commonweahh had dianged 
a countenance once the most lively, and her eyes, whose 
dark and dazzling lustre was even celebrated, then only 
■hone in tears. When she told her physician. Sir Theo> 
dore Mayeme, that she found her understanding was fail- 
Jig her, and seemed terrified lest it was approaching to 
madness, the court physician, hardly rourtly to fallen ma- 
-vstv, replied, * Madam, fear not that ; for you are already 
mad.* Henrietta had lived to cuntemplate the awful 
changes of her reign, without coinf>reheiiding them. 

Waller, in the profusion of poetical decoration, makes 
Henrietta so beautiful, that her beauty would affect every 
lover * more than his private loves.* She was * the 
whole world's mistress.' A portrait in crayons of Hen- 
rietta at Hampton-court sadly reduces all l^is poetr}*, for 
the miraculous was only in the &ncy of the court poet. 
But there may be some truth in what'he says of the eyes 
of Henrietu. 

Surh eyes as yours, on J'^vc himwif. had thrown 
Lb bright Aiv\ fierce a lii^huiinij: us his own.* 

And in another poem thfre is one characteristic line 

Such railiaiit cvhs. 

Such lovely in^xinn. ariiJ ."uch sharp replies.' 

In a MS. letter of the limts. th*» writer describes the 
queen as * niniMe and quick, black-eyed, brown-haired, 
and a brave lady.'* In the Ms. jcwimal of Sir Svnionds 
lyEwes, who saw the queen on her first arrival in Lundon, 
coM and puritamc as was that antiquary, he notices with 
■ome warmth ' the features of her face.'which were much 
enlivened by her radiant and sparkling black evc.'f She 
appears to have possessed French vivacity toth in her 
manners and her conversation : in the history of a queen, 
an accurate conception of her person enters for something. 

Her talents were not of ttiat order which could influence 
the revolutions of a people. Her natural dispositions 
night have allowed her to b'^cnme a politician of the toil- 
ette, and she might have practi.<:ed those slighter artifices, 
which may be considered a;* so many political coquetries. 
But Machiavelian principles, and involved intriguer, of 
which she has been so freely accused, could never have 
entered into h^-r rharartT. At first she iri^d all the fer- 
tile inventions of a woman to pen^nade the king that she w as 
hishtnnblest creature, and thccood pconle of Ensland, that 
■be was quite in love with them. Now that we know that no 
female was ever more deeply tainted with Catholic bigotry : 

* Sloane MPS, 4176. 

* Harl. MS8, 646 



and that, haughty as she was, this 
OMMt insulting superttitioiia, "»<>"— ir««p«i—nTBg kf kar 
priesU, for this very marriage whh a I^oteauai priaes, 
the following new tecu relating to her first arrival m Eag- 
land, curiously contrast with the mortified frdiap she 
must have endured by the violent ■ up preaaioa of her raal 



ones* 



We must bring forward a remarkable and mmoiietd 
document in the JEmbassies of Marshal Bassompieie.* 
It is nothing less than a most Bolemn obligation oootraetcd 
with the Pope and her brother, the King «* France, to adn- 
eate her children as Catholics, and ooiy to choose Caihcv 
lies to attend them. Had this been known either to Chariesi 
or to the English nation, Henrietta ooidd never have beca 
permitted to ascend the English throne. The him of both 
ner sons shows how faithfiulj abe p e r fefe d thia trcasoa- 
aUe contract. This piece cf aecrec hmorj open^ ike 
concealed canse of thoee deep ini|»MnoBB cf that ftiik, 
which both monarchs radked m with tbcir milk ; that tri- 
omph of the cradle ofver the grave which asoat men expe- 
rience : Charies II died a Catholie, JaiMs II bved a^oac. 

When Henrietta was on her way to England, a legale 
firom Rome arrested her at Amiens, requiring the armcem 
to tmdergo a penance, which was to last aiztecn days, fcr 
marrying Charles without the papal dispensation, libe 
queen stopped her journey, and wrote to inform the kii^ 
of the occasion. Charles, who was then waiting for her at 
Canterbury, replied, that if Henrietta did not instandy 01^ 
oeed, he would return alone to London. Henrietta doabuem 
sighed for the Pope and the penance, but she set off the 
day she received the king's letter. The kinc, either ny 
his wisdom or his impatience, detected the aim of the R(v 
man pontiff, who, bad he been permitted to arrest the 

f>rogress of a Queen of England for sixteen days in the 
ace of all Europe, would thus have obtained a tacit 8D> 
premacy over a British Monarch. 

When the king arrived at Ganterbory, aMioa|^ not at 
the moment prepared to receive him, Henrietta flew to 
meet him, and with all her spontaneous graee and native 
vivacity, kneeling at his feet, she kissed his hand, while 
the kin:;, bending over her, wrapt her in his arms, and 
kissed her with many kisses. This royal and yoothfiil 
pair, unusual with those of their rank, met with the eager- 
ness of lovers, and the first words of Henrietta were those 
of devotum ; Sire. Je mis venue en ce paie de votre Ma- 
jtMi, pour {tT( u^e et command^e tie vous.* It had hern 
rumourtd that f<he was of a very short stature, but, reach- 
ing to (he kinc's shoulder, his eyes were cast down to her 
foct, scemingfv observing whether she used art to increase 
her height. Anticipating his thoughts, snd playfiudly show, 
ing her feet, she declared, that < St\e stood upon her own 
feet, for thus high I am, and neither higher or lower.' At 
tcr an hour's conversation in privacy, Henrietta took bCT 
dinner surrounded by the court : aixl the king, who had 
already dined, performing the otfice of her carver, cut a 
pheasant and some venxson. By the side of the queen 
stood her ghostly confessor, solemnly reminding her that 
this was the eve of John the Baptist, and was to be fai>ted, 
exhorting her to be cautions tnat she set no scandakms 
exampl«.' on her first arrival. But Charles and his court 
were now to be cained over, as well as John the Baptist. 
She alfccte I to eat very heartily of the forbidden meat, 
which cave great comfort, it seenis, to several of her new 
heretical subjects then present ; but we may conceive the 
pangR of so confirmed a devotee ! She carried her dissi- 
mulation so far, that being asked about this time whether 
she could abide a Hugonot? she replied, * Why not?—' 
Was not my father one T Her ready smiles, the graceful 
wave of her hand, the many * good signs of hope,* as a 
contemporary in a manuscript letter expresaes it, induecd 
many of the'Englich to believe that Henrietta onMit even 
become one of themRelves ! Sir Symonds lyEwes, as 
appears by his mannttcript diary, was struck by * her de- 
portment to her women, and her looks to her servants, 
which were 90 sweet and humble ft However, this was 
in the first days of her arrival, and these * sweet and hum- 
ble looks' were not constant one.^t ; fi»r a courtier at Whit»- 

* Anib.v.aitdes lUi Man-rhal de Ba^^sonipicre, VoL m, 49. 

f S Inter tnim Dr Meildus to Mr Mead, 17 Jan. 16SS. 4177, 
Ploaui M?S. 

♦ Sir S. D'EwVn Jo- rnal of his life. Hari. MS 618. We 
have Hcen our ptrntaiiii antiquary describing the person of the 

aueen with t^>ine wamith : but * he could noc abstain from 
erp-fetrhed eirhs, to connder that she wanted the knowledge 
of true religion,* a circumstance that Heniietu woaki have aa 
xeaJously regretted for Sir Symoadi hfansslf ! 
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I, (iliKn>e>, thai ' 

IB full of^lil 



room ID which the 
inrhuted nilh th( 
ul nf the cfaimbcr. 



bull, •niuiw 

■he bg pl<>t«l| odiuwi 

^^iJ'T^^'JXe, ''iro- 

6rB uid tompin)-, ' she Jrm 
I >upp«>c Done bul i ouc 
•cowl.'* W* rnsy already 



■ boiuchnld ealalblahinent, composFd of hor owd [leople ; 

French colonj, oiceedini Hires hondnd pcnini. Ii 

projBOIofRichelieu'ilo furlher hii islrifue. hen, br Dpco. 
mg I p«nMiiig,l comipondenca with the duemleBtad Calb- 

Uio mUegecTobiocu of tlio mimuii u the gsoenl ^od ol 
the Cilhnlic religion, by tSatAing tome relisT lo Ihue 
Engliih who profOHod il. ir howa.or. ihil great *UM>- 

■ nd pride of lheRDnnnprie.u here complel.lyovtHumod 
ili for In their U/od >:<:«! i hey darad loeilend their dooiH- 

■rtlo French party had not' Inn. rsiided here, era Iht 



■ho cetebrt'ion rf h°r^ 
taamploy poanuiraniii 
the door of h« chapel lo 



aiiy ofSie Engl^h who 



ilnj Catholic! 
■tlnclioa in th. 

'. The'^ll^K 



He ; Ihey were not leu remned in Drii 
ins anecdote of larint a gnce boTarr th> 

P"*^ "'f ^' '■'''*'■ chaplain, i> given in a manuiicript lei- 

' The Kins and quean dining together in the presfnce't 
Mr Hackel (chaplain to :he Lord Keeper WLUiam.)! be- 

faim, but that Hackei ihoved hin mj ; nhare'u^n''tha 

grue again, but that the king pullug the dnhei unio him, 
■Dd the carren falling lo their buiineaa, hindered. When 
dmoBr nu done, ihs coDfnKr ihourfit, nandingbTihe 
queen, to have been beTore Mr Haciei, butMrllaekel 
•(am got the nan. The confe.ior, noTenheleee, begun 
hi* pace ai loud ai Mr Hackel, with luch a confunon, 
thai the king in great paiiion inilanllj rose frwn the ubie, 
and, •akUE the ([ueen by the hand, retired into the bed' 
chamber. 'j] It is with difficulty we coneeife how luch a 
■eene oTpneally inducrelioa ihould have been auflered at 
the table of an English lorereign. 



Hanhal Baasompiere, Dreserve 

baii7 : Ihb manhal had been haidlr d(iipalch«l al an ei- 

Iruniiaary ambaaador when ihe Frencli party were dia- 

■ reply, autea that the French houaehoy had fonied 
B liule republic within Iheniaelraa, combining with the 
Preopb rwdent ambvwador, and inciting Ibe oppomlioo 

w court, oTcn tr«n the'daya of Eti-^beth?.. the ^>Sd 
(•Hen of the French anibaaaadar of tl» time, which will be 
• llenaruMrMead.July I. l«2s, eicaac U9g 41TS 
tl; Hamptm Coon there li a curk™. pttlure DfChirlea 
ana Hanrlena dinhif In Ihe prraenre. Thl» resal honour, af- 
■wlBfaiiainiptkii] during Ihe CM) Ware, warn rived in ISST 

B^Mn again dine In the proence, in ande^i ■ITle''wllh mu. 

* and aUihe court core nionien' ~jm, wiui mu 

I The author ofthe Life of ihia Archbtdiop and l,o[d Krap- 



found in the pre«m ToJiine, amply rtivw i u,d Iboae oCI* 
Bodena in Jamei the Finl'a tune, who raked ■ Frencfa 
parlor aheui pnocs Henry i and the corr><uindeDce of 
Banlloo in Chariea the aecoiid'a reign ia AiUy upoaed in 
hia Botire conripoiidanco publiahed by Foi. The Freai 
dumeatia of the qUBcn were engaged in lower intnguei ; 
they lent their oamea to hire bouaei in lbs auburbe oTL^ 
heir proteeuon, the Engluh Calboliea 



found a 



■■■ jou 



Illegal a 



Calbulic religion BeDCUoni, were drawing Iron ihe Dueen 

tweeo her and Ihe Ling ; indi>po«d her mind toward! her 
royal coneorl, impreiaed on her a contempt ofthe Engliah 
MiM», and a diaguii of «ir cuaionu, aod particularly, ai 
hu bun uaual wiih Ihe French, made her nrgkv:! the 
BngUah language, u if the queen cd'Kniland held no com. 
raon inlereat with Ibe naUon. They had made her re- 
■idencs a place of aecuritj for the peraona and papera of 
the diKOBKatBd. Yet all Ihia waa hanlly nara oBsainB 
than the humiliating atate to which Ihey had reduced an 
Engliah •lueen by their monaatic obedience ; inHicling Iha 
moat degradmg penancea. One of Ihe moM Eaitant ia 
alluded lo m our bialnry. Thia waa a baroEwt pi 
10 Tybum, ■-■■— "^ 



Thia waa a barelbol pilmmaga 
moming, under the gallwain 



Jamea'a, her Lueifenan on 
ha coach ! J'hay haTe madi 
and 10 eat Ameat out of di 



1 made her dabble in the 

ir riding alcog by hor in 
to go barefoot, ta B[Hn, 



niUpe the pod abridged II 
J_ i iMUr from Hr Head 
MM. tm. Won* USB. 



I SirManfai Stuuvllle, October, 



And if liKj daiB thua iiuuli (adda ibe wnler] over the 
daughter. Hater, and wife of ao great kuiga, what ahTery 
would ihey not niahe ut, the people, to undergo !'t 

One ofthe artidai in Ibe cootiad of marriage waa, that 
the ()ueen ahould have a chapel at St Jamei'a to be built 
and conaecrated by her French bishop ; the prieata becama 
Terr imporiuna IB, declaring ihat without o chapel maia 
could not be performed with the atiie it ought, before the 

to popory. ' irihe queen'a clusai, where they now aaj 

chamber ; and, if ihe great chamber ii not wide enough 
they might uia Iha garden and, if the garden would na« 

The Pianch prieata and the whole party fealini them- 
ulvea aUghled, and aamMimea worae treated, wer? bread- 
uig contiou.l quarrola among IhemielTea, grew weary of 
England, and wiahod ihemielvea away ; but many having 
purchaaed iheir placea with all their forlune, wouhl ham 
been mined by the breaking up of Ihe enablshment.— 



inginoneofihedeapatcheaofthiigreainiediatDrhetwean 

ofthe gteataalohnacle'a which he had found in Una diffi- 
cult negotialiDu arose froni the bedchamber woni«o ' The 
French kmgbemg deairoua of having two additional wo. 

dor dedaraa, thai ' it would ba more eipedieni rather to 
imber ; for Ihey all hve ao 

agres than I iball 

Thair conOnual bicherinp, Md oiien ibeir vituparalno 
language, occanui the Enjliah to entenais Ihe most eoo- 

najeaty id renew it.' ' ' "" 

The French biahop waa under the age of Ihirty, and hn 
MUIhority waa imagined to have been but uTBvaiently trealad 
liy two beautiful viragoa iu Ihat civil war of worda whieh 



f Mr Pory lo Mr » 
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nLgmf ; ooe of whoa, MaiUme St George, wm 
iMh aTOur, ftod most mioiermbly bated by the Eoglith.— 
Tet mcb wm En|l»h gaUaotry, Uiat the kiag preeemed 
tiva lady oo her dnatuufHi witn wreral ibousand uounda 
•Md jewels. There was aooMrthinc moonceiTably ludicroas 
m the DolioM of the Eaylith, of a bishop hardly of age, 
•Md the grarity of whose eharaeter was probably lamisbed 
by Preoch geslure aad vivacity. This French estabbsh- 
■wat was <&ily growing iu expense and number ; a mami- 
■eript letter oTthe times states that it cost the king UOl a 
day, and had increas«rd from three score persons to fbor 
lupd r ed and forty, besides children ! 

Ic was ooe eveniiw that the king suddenly appeared, 
•ad, sunmooing the French household, comouuided them 
to take their iusunt departore^the camagea were ore* 
pond for their reoioval. In doing thik, Charles had to 
looist the wannest intreatioi. and even the vehement an- 
Mr of the queen, who is sakl in her rage to have broken 
■svoral panes or the window of the apartment, to which 
iIm king dragged her, and confined her from them.'* 

The scene which took place among the French people, 
•I the sudden aniMHiDceaient of the king's determination, 
remarkably indecorous. They inslantiv flew to lake 
essioQ of all the queen's wardrobe and jrweb ; they 
not leave her, it appears, a diange of linen, since it 
with dilBcultv she procured one as a favour, according 
to some manii'<:ript letters of the times. One of their extra- 
or^nary expedieniB was that of inventing bills, for which 
lliey pretended they had engaged themselves oo account 
of the queen, to the asftount of 10 OOCM, which the queen at 




the queen, his cuosort, and was so slem (mdo) io 
mg to me, that it is impossible to have bee 
Io a word, the Preoch marshal, with ail bis 
bis throats, discovered thai Charles 1 was the true 
sootative oJT his subjects, and that the king bod the 
feelings with the people : this indeed was not always the 
caM ! this transaction took place in 10S6, and wImso, foor 
years afterwards, it was attempted again to intradaee ev> 
tain French persons, a btshop and a physician, about the 
queen, the kmg absolutely refined even a FresKh phys>> 
cian who had come over wi'Ji the iotcotioo of bcaog ao> 
sen the ooeen's, under tlie sanction of the qa oen moilMr. 
This little circumstnoce appears in a moawcfiyt koiior 
from Lord Dorchester to Air De Vie, one of iho kio^ 
aaenu at Paris. After an acooont of tbo anivol of ibis 
Ia«och physician, his lorddiip p r o c ood a lo Bocieo tbo ht» 
mer detennmaiions of the king; * yet tbit ■!•»,' Im 
* hath been addressed to the ambosoador to iBtradaoi 
ioto the court, and the oueea persuaded io deoro 
plaine terms to speak to tne kin^ to admit bim as 
tique. His msjesty expressed his dsdike at tbis | 
ing, but contented himself Io let the ambassador know ibst 
this doctor may reium as kee is come, with intioMiiao 
that he shouki do it speedily; the Freocfa smhoioidnr, 
willing to help the matter, spake to the kii^ ihai the said 
doctor might be admitted to kiss tbo qoeon's bood, and to 
Carrie the news into France of her safe d el i foi y ; wbicb 
the king excused by a avil answer, and baa sineo ess^ 
manded me to let the an>bassador uodersiaad, tkot be bad 
heard him as Monsieur de Pooteoay io 



first owned to, but afterwards acknowledged the debts were if be should persist and press bim as 



.be 



fictitious ooes. Among these items was one of 400( for 
ooemisaries for her majesty ; sn apothecarv's bill for druiis 
of 800f ; and another of 1501 for * the bishop's uisholv 
water,* as the writer expresses it. The juung Prendi 
bishop attempted by all sorts of delays to Hal this icno- 
■inious expulsion ; till the king was fbrctV to send hts 
yeomen of the guards to turn them out from Somerset 
bouse, whore the juvenihe French bishop at ooce protest- 
ing a^unst it, and mouniini; the steps of the coach, took 
bis departure * head and shoulders.' It appears that to 
pay the debts and pensions, besides sending the French 
Ironps free home, cost 50SXXH. 

In a long proceskiim of nearly forty coaches, after four 
days tedious travelling thfy reached Dover ; but the spec- 
tacle of these impatient foreigners so reluctantly quitting 
England, gesticulating their sorrows or their quarrels, ex- 
posed them to the derision and stirred up the prejudices 
of the common people. As Msdame George, whose vi- 
vacity is always described eitravagantly French, was step- 
ping into the boat, one of the mob couk) ixM resist the sat- 
■iaction of flinging a stone at her French cap ; an Eni;- 
fisb courtier, wIk> was conducting her, instantly quitted his 
charge, ran the fellow through the body, and quietly 
f«tum«d to the boat. The man died on the soot ; hut no 

fivther notice appears to have been taken of the incoiuid- 

orate gallantry of this English courtier. 

But Charles did not show his kuij^y firrnness only on 

this occasion : it did not forsake him when the French 

Marshal Bassompiere was instantly sent over to awe the 

\unt \ Charles sternly oflfered the alternative of war, 

rather than permit a French faction to trouble an English 

cuurt. Baiaompiere makes a curious observation in a 

letter !o the French Bishop of Mende. who had been 

joot soot away 5tNn Englaiid : and which serves as the 

most positive evidence or the firm refusal of Charles I.—* 

The French marshal, after stating the total fiulure of his 

■ussioo, exclaims, * See, sir, to what we are reduced! and 

ioMgine my |nief, that the Queen of Great Britain has the 

pain of viewmg my departure without being of any service 

to her ; but if you consider that I was sent here to make a 

cm UruLi o/maniafe obaerved, and to maintain the Catholic 

EeHifion in a country from which theyformerfy bani^ted it to 

knak a contract of marriage^ you will assist in excusing me 

of this failure.' The French marshal has also preserved the , 

■ame distinctive feature of the nation, as well as of the moo- ; and drove his pautmess the oueea mother, mtoa 

arch, who, surely to his honour as King of England, fell i exile, and contrived that the king shooM fear and bolo 

aod acted on this occasion as a true Briton. < I have found,' | brother, and all the cardinal-duke chose, Rtcbeboo 

■ays the Gaul,« humility among Spamards,dvility and coofw , grinding the face of the pour by exorbitaoC tantio^ 

toay among the Swiss, in the embassies I had the honour > converted every town in France into a garnsoe; tf 

to performlbr the king; but the EngUsh wouM not m the ; loid of him, that he never Eked to be in any placo 

' - abate of then- oatoral pride and arrocaace. The | was not the strongest « '^- *w-«— -;«— ^ «, 



be forced to say that which wouU dis^eooe 

Lord Dorchester adds, that be ioferms Mr Do Vicof tboso 

particulars, that bo shouki not want for tbo 

should the matter be revived by tbo Freocfa 

wise he need not notice it.* 

By this narrative of secret history Cbarloo f 
appear so weak a slave to his queeo. as oar writcro 
Iratn each other ; aod those who aMae Henrietta oo isa* 
portant a personage in the cabinet, appear to have been 
imperfectly acquaintt^ with their real talents. ChaiWs, 
indeed, was deeply enamoured of the queeo, for he was 
inclmed to stroni; personal attachments ; aoJ 'the teanpeiw 
ance of hi< youth, by which he had lived so freo from per- 
sonal vice,' as May the parliamentary hiolortan expirisss 
it, even the gay levity ol Buckingham seeass oevor, in ap- 
proaching the king, to have violated. Charles admired ■ 
Henrietta all those personal graces which be b u oo oi ft 
ted ; her vivacity in conversation enlivened his own 
ousness, aixl her gay volubility, the defective otleraoce sf 
his own ; while the versatilitv of her manners relieved bii 
own formal habits. Doubtless the oueen exercised tba 
same power over this monarch which vivacious fesMlss 
are privileged by nature to possess over thev husbands ; 
she was often hstened to, and her suggestioos were 
times approved : but the fixed and systematic 
of Uie character and the government of this monarch 
not be imputed to the intrigues of a mere lively and 
tile woman ; we must trace them to a higher soorce ; to 
his own inherited conceptions of the regal righta, if era 
would seek for truth, ana read the history of humao 
in the history of Charies i. 

THE MIIVISTEB — TBS CAODIVAL OUKK OF OICBI 

Richelieu was the greatest of statesmea, if he 
maintains himself by the greatest powsr is 
the greatest minister. He was called Mhe 
Kiag.' After having Vmm tormented himself and 
bo left a great name ana a great empire b oth aiko tbo 
victims of splendid ambition ! Neither this great 
ter, nor this great nation, tasted of happiness 
mighty administration. He had, indeed, a 
in nis conduct which obstructed by no relenuaga 
remorseless decisions which nmde him terrible. Bot« 
while he trode down the princes of the blood and the n o M o a , 
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king is so resolute oot to re-esublish any French about 

* A letter from Mr Pory to Mr Mead eoocaias a fullacooant 
oribistransactkm. HarLM8S,IBl 



chequer and the commanders of tbo army bobtvo 

A letter from the Earl ofDorebssMr, ST May, IMH 
M88, 1000 (160) 
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vehres called to a goltien harveai ; and in the interim the 
carniiiHl i* charo^-d with the sins of all the world, and if 
eren afraid of his life.* Thus Grotius speaks, in one of 
his letters, of the miserable situation of this great minis- 
ter, in his account of the court of Prance in 1635, when 
he resided there as Swedish ambassador. Yet such is 
the delusion of these great politicians, who consider what 
they term $tate inUruU as paramount to all other duties, 
human or divme, that while their whole life is a series of 
oppression, of troubles, of deceit, and of cruelty, their ttaU 
conacienee finds nothing to reproach itself with. Of any 
other conscience, it seems ab:ioiutel^ necessary that they 
•hould be diresied. Richelieu, on ms death bed, made a 
aoleran protestation, appealing to the last judge of man, 
who was about to pronounce nm sentence, that he never 
proposed any thing but for the good of religion and the 
state ; that is, the Catholic religion and his own adminis- 
tration. When Louis XIII, who visited him in his last 
noments, took from the hand of an attendant a olate with 
two yolks of eggs, that the King of France mimt himself 
serve his expinng minister, Ricaelieu died in all the self* 
delusion of a great minister. 

The sinister means he practised, and the political de- 
ceptions he contrived, do not yiekl in subtility to the dark 
grandeur of his ministerial character. It appears that, «t 
a critical moment, when he felt the king's favour was sMiv- 
•ring, he secretly ordered a battle to be lost by ibe Frcfich, 
to determine the king at ones not to give up a minister 
who, he knew, was the only man who couM eirtiicaAe bim 
o«t sf this new difficuliv. In our great cifil war, this 
minister pretended to Charles I that he was attempt- 
ing to win the parliament over to him while he was back- 
ing their mo^t secret projects against Charles. IVben a 
French ambassador addressed tne parliament as an inde- 
pendent power, after the king had broken with it, Charles, 
sensibly affected, remonstrated with the French ooart ; the 
minister disavowed the whole proceeding, and instantly re- 
called the ambassador, while at the very moment his 
secret atfents were to their best embroiling the aHairs of 
both parlies.'*' The object of Richelieu was to wedken 
the English monarchy, so as to busy itself at home, and 
prevent its fleets and its armies thwarting his projects on 
the cnoiinent, lest England, iealoas of ue greatness of 
Prance, sbduld declare itself vor Spain the moment it had 
recovered its own tran^uilUty. This is a stratagem too 
ordinary with great mimsters, those plagues on the earth, 
who, with their state reasons, are for cutting as many 
tliroats as Qod pleases among every other nation.t 

A fragment of the secret history sf this jprsat minister 
nnay be gathered from that of some of his oonfidential 
agents. One exposes an invention of this minister's to 
shorten his cabinet labours, and to have at hand a screen, 
when that uwfol cotitrivance was requisite ; the other, 
the terrific effects of an agent setting up to be a poUtician on 
his own account, asainst that of his master's. 

Richefieu*s confe«ior was one Father Joseph ; but this 
nun was designed to be employed radber in state affairs, 
than in those which concerned his conscience. This 
minister, who was never a penitent, could have none. Fa- 
ttier Jofteph had a turn for uolitical negociation, otherwise 
he had not been the cardinal's confessor; but this turn was 
•f that sort, said the Nuncio Spada, which was adapted to 

* Clarendon details the political coquetries of Monsieur La 
Fen6 ; lin * notable famil larky with those who governed most 
ta the two houses ^ n, 93. 

I Bams seems to have discovered In Estrades* Memoirs, the 
res] efcssloo of Richelieu's conduct. In lOO, the French and 
Bsidi proposed dlrkJing the low<ountry provinces ; England 
wss to sund neuter. Charle:i replied to D'Estradts, that his 
army and floec shoukl instantly sail to prevent these proiecied 
conquests. From that moment the intolerant ambkion ofRkhe- 
Hen swelled the venom of his heart, and he eagerly seized on 
the first opportunity of supplying the Covenanters in Scotland 
with armi aiid money. Hume ob«erves, that Charles here 
expressed his mind with an imprutlent candotu* ; but it proves 
he had acqulretl a just idea of national interest. VI, 837. See 
on this a very curious pavsaite in thf> Catholic Dodd*s Church 
If itfsry, 10, 32. He apolo«(izes for his cardinal by SMerting 
that the same line of pulicy was pursued here in England * by 
Charles I himself, who sent fleets end armies to assist the Hn- 

Smocs, or French rebels, as he calls thom ; and that this was 
a constant practice of Q.ueen Elizabeth's ministry, to foment 
4i5srence« In several neighbouring kingdoms, and support 
their rebellkMis 8iibject5, as the forces she employed fur that 
purpose both In France, Flanders, and Scotland, are an unde- 
Dtable proof.* The recrimloattons of politicians are the con> 
JMiinni of frwt sinnsrs. 



follow up to tlie utmost the views and notions of the minis* 
tsr, ratiior than to draw the cardinal to his, or to indues 
him tu change a tittle of his designs. The truth is, that 
Father Joseph preferred going about in hu chariot on 
minutenal luissiuns, rather than walking solitary to hit 
convent, after listening to the luuueaning confessions ol Car* 
dinal Richelieu. He made himself so mlimately acouaint" 
ed with the plans and will of this great minister, tnat hs 
could venture, at a pinch, to aa without orders ; and 
foreign affairs were particularly consigned to his manago- 
roent. Grotius, when Swedish ambassador, knew them 
both. Father Joseph, he tells us, was employed by Car- 
dinal Richelieu to open negociaiions, and put them in a 
way to succeed to his mmd, and then the cardinal would 
step in, and undertake the finishing himself. Joseph took 
business in hand when they wer** green, and, after ripening 
them, he handed them over to the cardmal. In a confer- 
ence which Grotius, held with the parties, Joseph began 
the treaty, and bore the brunt of the first contest. After a 
warm debate the cardinal interposed as arbitrator : * A 
middle way will reconcile you,' said the minister, ' and as 
you and Joseph can never agree, I now make you Iriends.'* 

That this was Ricbelieu*s practice, appears from ano- 
ther similar personage mentioned by Grotius, but one mors 
careless and less cunning. When the French ambassa- 
dor, Leon Brulart, assisted by Joseph, concluded at Ratis- 
boo a treaty with the Emperor's ambassador, on its arrival 
the cardinu unexpectedly disapproved of it, declaring that 
the ambassador had exceeded ois instructions. But Bm- 
lart, who was an old statesman, and Joseph, to whom ths 
cardinal confided his most secret views, it was not sup- 
posed could have committed such a gross error ; ami it was 
rather believed that the cardinal changed his opinions with 
the state of affairs, wishing for peace or war as they suited 
the French iHterests, or as he conceived they tended to 
render his aiffinnisl ration necessarv to the crown. f When 
Brulart, on his return from his embassy, found this ou.cry 
raised against him, and not a murmur against Joseph, hs 
explained the mystery ; the cardinal had raised this cla- 
mour against him merely to cover the instructions which 
he had himself given, arid which Brulart was convinced hs 
had received, through his organ Father Joseph : a man, 
said he, who has nothing of the Cspuchin but the frock, 
and nothing of the Christian but the name : a mind so 
practised in artifices, that he could do nothing without de. 
ceptioQ ; and during the whole of the Ralisbon negotia- 
tion, Brulart discovered that Joseph would never commu- 
nicate to him any business till the whole was finally ar- 
ranged : ths MtAe object of his pursuits was to find means 
to gratify the cardinal. Such free sentiments neariy cost 
Brulart his head; for once in (]uitiing the cardinal in 
warmth, the minister, following him to the door, and pass- 
ing his hand over the other's neck, observed that, * Brulart 
was a fine man, and it would be a pity to divide the bead 
from the body.' 

One more anecdote of this good Father Joseph, ths fa- 
vourite instrument of the most important and covert de- 
signs of this minister, has been preserved in the JIfesierit 
RteomtUe of Vittorio Siri,| an Italian Abb6, the Prico- 
pius of France^ but afterwards pensioned by Mazarme. 
Richelieu had m vain tried to gam over Colonel Omano, 
a man of talents, the governor of Monsieur, the only bro- 
ther of Louis XIII; not accustomed to have his offers 
refused, he resolved to ruin him. Joseph was now em- 
ployed to contract a particular friendship with Omano, and 
to Butgest to him, that it was full time that his pupil shoukl 
be anmitted into the council, to acquire some political 
kixiwledgs. The advancement of Ornano's roval pupd 
was his own ; and as the king had no chiklren, the crown 
mi^t descend toMonueur. Omano therefore took the 
first opportunity to open himself to the king, on the propri- 
ety of initiating his brother into affairs, either in council, 
or by a coiumiuid of the army. This the king, as usual, 
immediately communicated to the Cardinal, who was well 
prepared to give the request the most odious turn, and to 
alarm his majesty with the character of Omano, who, ho 
said was inspiring the young prince with amluiious thoughts, 
that the next step would be an attempt to share the crown 

* Orotil Episcola, 875 and 880. lb. Ams. 168T. A vofums 
Which conuins iSOO letters of this gr«>at man. 

t La Vie du Cardinal Due de Richelieu, anonymous, bat 
written by Jean le Clerc, vnl. I, 507. An impartial but heavy 
life of a rreat fitirii.4t'*r, of whom, between the paneryrica <SC 
hi9 flatterers, and the satires of tdBeu«ta\«%<k^'ft«k<N3LtN^>A 
discover a iusi nwtWwnv 

t Msm.%«c vo\.\\,\U. 
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iueir with his majesty. The cardinal foresaw how much 
Monsieur would be o^ended by the refiuial, and would not 
(ail lo b«trav hu impatience, and inflame the jealousy oC 
tbe king. Vet Richelieu bore still an open fare and friend- 
ly voJMre for Ornano, whom he was every day underinming 
IB the king's favour, till all terminated in a pretended con- 
spiracy, and Ornano perished in the Bastile, ciC a ff'ver, at 
least caught there. So much for the friendship of Father 
Joseph ! And by such men and such means, the axtute 
ninislf r srcretly threw a seed of perpetual hatred between 
the royal brothers, producing conspiracies, often clo»ing 
in blood, which (Miiy his own haughty tyranny had pro- 
voked. 

Father Joseph died regretted by Richelieu ; he was an 
ingenious sort of a crra/iire, and kept his carriage to his 
last day, but his name is only preserved u secret histories. 
The fa:e of Father Caussin, the author of the * Cours 
Sainte,* a popular Umk among the Catholics for il« cunous 
religious «;on?s, and who^e name is better known than 
Father Jos(ph*s, shows how thi:i minu^ter could rid himself 
of falher-confi'ssor& who persisted, arcrirding to their own 
notions, to be honest men in spite of the nuiiister. This 
piece of secri^ hwtorv is drawn from a manuscript narra^^ 
tive which Caussin feft addressed to the general of the 
Jesuits.* 

Richelieu dio^e Father Caussin for the king's confeaaor, 
and he had scarcely entered his office, when the cardinal 
iolbnned him of the king's romantic fi-ieitdship for Mado- 
moiselle La Fayette, olwhom the cardinal was eitremely 
jealous. Desirous of getting rid altogether of this sort of 
tender connexion, he hinted to the new ctNifessor that, 
however innocent it might be, it was attended with perpe- 
tual danger, which the lady herself acknowledgeo, and, 
* warm wi:h all the niotionji of grace,' had declared her 
inieD'ion to turn ' Keli^iou^e ;' ar.d that CansMu ought to 
dis|>ose th** kin«*s niimi to sev the wiyd'.>m of the rrticju- 
turn. It hatpem-d, h<>wover. that CausMn considered that 
this lady, \vhi>9e zeal fur the happine** of the people was 
well kihtwn, might prove mnre serviceable at court than in 
a cloister, to that the u^-td father was very inactive in 
the business, an 1 the minister began to suspect that he had 
in hand an instrument not at all Hiied to it as Father Jo- 
seph. 

♦ The motions of grace' were however, more active than 
the crnfe:(»or, and mademoiseile retired to a monastery. 
Richflieu learned that the kmg had |)aid h?r a visit of three 
hoiirr, and he accused Cau»!^in of eiicouraeins these se- 
cret initrrviews. This was not denied, but it was adroitly 
insinuated, that it y^av prud^nt not abruptly to oppose the 
▼iolence of the king's pas«iitn, whii h termed rcafonabie 
to the minister. The kin? continued these vihis, and the 
lady, in concert with Caiisstn, imprest^u'd .in the kins the 
moM untavourahk SfUiimenr-i (f the inuiist'-r, the txraiiny 
exerciseil over the exiled qiurn-mother. and thr prinot-s of 
the hl^xHJ :T the L'rii)din2 taxi'5: he levied uii the p(i>(ile, his 
project of alliance with ih*.' Turk a^ain^t the Christian 
Boverriirns, &c. His mnjesty sighed : he a>ked CausMn 
if he coiilii name any one canabie of occupying the minis- 
ter's place ? Our simple fKtiitician had no! taken such a 
consideraii<»n in his mii>l. The king as'ked Caus$in 
whether he would meet Kir he lieu face to face ? The Jesuit 
was azRin embarrassed, but summoned up the resolution 
with eqiia: ouraee an- 1 simplicity. 

Caussin wfiit for the purpose : he found the king closet- 
ad with the minister ; the conference was long, from which 
Caussin argued ill. He himself teCs us, that weary of 
waiting in the an;e-rharober, he contrived to be admitted 
into the pres»'nre of the king, when he performed his prv 
nise. But the case wa.s aiten^i^ ! Caussin had lost his 
eause before he p'ead'd it. an.4 Rirheiitu had completely 
justified hims'-if to thr kin::. The good father was told 
that the king would not perform l:i> d« votions that day. and 
that be might return to Paris. The next momiiig the 

♦ It is t noted in the » R« marques Criiivjues finr le Diot:'.»:i. 
naire de Bayle.* Paris 174?. Thi? aiii-nymous fulio vi liime 
was wriltec by Le Sieiir Jf'v, a canon of Dsjnn, aini is l\iA of* 
curious resean'hey, and many auiheniic uisroveriis. The 
writer i' no philoKopher, but he corrects and adds to the know. 
ledge of B.iyle. Here I fouml sc>me oritrinal anecdotes of' Hubby, 
from NW. 'sofirre*. dunnz t'*a( philosophers resideiKc at 
Pan*. %\ ';;;.h I have given in * QuNrrels ol Amh«irs.» 

♦ M-<'-frf>or, attarhed lo ihf Duke of Orlears, lins left r.i 
rom** v^ry runous memoirs, in i«o --msll volumes :th«* seroiid 
pvesrmng maiiv hi«lnrira] ducuuientt o( that nciive ))eri<>d. 
7%M sprmed writer has not hesitated to detail his projects for 

tbe aMMMgsinaiion oftbt tyrannical minisur. 



whole affair was cleared up. An order from court prohi- 
bited this voluble Jesuit either from speaking or wriiing to 
any person ; and farther drove hun away in an incieroeiit 
winter, sick in body and at heart, till he'found himseif an 
exile on tbe barren rocks of Quimper in Bntany, whera 
among the savage inhabitants, he was continually menaced 
by a prison or a gallows, which the terrific minister loat do 
opportunity to place before his imaeinatioa ; and occasioi^ 
ally despatched a Paris Gazette, which distilled the renum 
of Richelieu's heart, and which, like the eafle of P rone- 
theus, could gnaw at tho heart of the insulated politiaaB 
chained to his rock.* 

Such were the contrasted fates of Father Joseph and 
Father Caussin 1 the one the ingenious crraterr, the ocber 
the simple oppositionist, of this great minister. 

THE MI9ISTEB — DrcB OF BUCS»OHAlf, I.OaD ADMI- 
RAL, LORD OEITERAL, llC. &C. IKC. 

* Had the Duke of Buckingham been blessed with a 
faithful friend, qualified with wisdom and iniegniy. the 
duke would have committed as few faults, and dnne a« 
transcendant worthy actions, as any roan in that aee m 
Europe.' Such was the opinion o( Lord Clarerdon ic 
the prime of life, when yet untouched bv party feeling, be 
had no cause to plead, and no quarrel with truth. t 

The portrait of Buckingham by Hume seems to me a 
character dove-tailed into a system, adjusted to his f^an of 
lightening the errors of Charles I, by partidpatiDg them 
among oUiers. This character cooc^te the more favoor- 
able parts of no ordinary nian : the spirit which was fitted 
to lead others by its own innndbilitv, and some qualities 
he possessed ofa better nature. Ail the fascinalioB of ha 
character is lost in the general shade cast over it by the 
niffffardly commendation, that * he possessed mmu accrw 
plishmenls of a courtier.' Some, indeed, and the mttH 
pleasing : but not all truly, for dissimulattoo and hypocrisv 
were arts unpractised by this courtier. * His sweet and 
attractive manner, so favoured by the graces,' has been 
described by Sir Henry Wotton, who knew him we!,; 
whde Clarendon, another living witness, tells us, thai 

* He was the most rarely accomplwhed the court had ever 
beheld ; while some that found inconvenience in his near- 
ness, uitending by some affront to discountenance him. 
perceived he had masked under this gentleness a temb'e 
courage, as could safely protect all his sweetnesses.' 

The very errors and infirmities of Buckingham seem to 
have started from qualities ofa generous nature : too de- 
voted a friend, and too undisguised an enemy, carrying his 
loves and his hatreds on his open forehead :^ too careless 
of calumny,§ and too fearless of danger; he was, m a 

* In the fin^ volume of this work, page 193. is a difTereat 
view ul'ihe character cfihis extraordinary man : iho«e anec- 
diiti«: arr ol a li±:htur and satirical nature ; they touch u:) ^itt 
loliiesurtJe wj*c.' 

t In • Tl.i- I)i-pariiy' to accompany *The rarallt-J,* ot Sir 
Henry Wnuoii ; two exquisiio caMnet'pictures, preserved ti 
the Reiiiiuup Wutii-inians ; and at It-ast equal to the firesc 

* Par.ti.els* ol' Piutanh. 

\ Thr i(i!:etilar opeuiess of his character was not stateffiian- 
like. Hf w;is (luf ufthitse whose uniiruvemahle siiicehiv • cai>- 
noi pu: all their iMSfKin* in their ix> kets.' He u^ld che'Counc- 
Dukt Olt^tirez. on quittiuf Siwin. that * he would alwavy ce- 
meiii the lr:f i.dship betwi'rn the two nations. iHit whh rvxAn! 
to you, Hr. in [articular, you mii-^t not ci»nsider me as Vi ur 
friend, but must ever expeVt from me all poFsiMe enmrv u.d 
opposition.* The cardinal was wii.'ine enouch. savs iftriM. 
' to acrf I* what was proffered, and on these terms tfe favour- 
ites partetl.' Buckinehani. desirous of acromnKvlaii!? ihe 
pariits in itie iiation. once irin! at the fnvour nf che puriierjc 
party, wlvo.*e head wa.s l)r p.trion, niastfr ot" Emanuel f"l- 
ii'je. The ihike wa-t hi* i'lin-rowj* pain'tii. and Dr Presxor, 
liis ino.-t M-rvsli: ailulai'ir. T!.*- most iieaious puritai:s were 
offeude-.l at thi-* imimai-y : aid Dr Pr-^ston. in a letitr to sfne 
ot hi-i I'.my, i>l>?or\«.l. th;it it wms true that the dirkr was a 
vile and |'iol'.ic;«o l«lK»\v. hut that there mns no cilni-r way to 
Come at l.im -.MJt l:y the lowf.-i i^aurry ; that it was necv-snry 
t\«r the iriory of Gi>iJ that ^uch irftrumcnis should be trade use 
rtf; and niure iii llil» .-itrain. Sunjf offieious har.d conveyed 
this Ifticr to the duke, who, when Dr Preston came one mero- 
ioe. as usual, seked him whether he had ever dis^>bli^fd hsm, 
that he should discrihe him to his panv in such black rbanc- 
ters. The doctor, amazed, dei^ird the tan ; on which the Juke 
instantly produced the Inter, th^n iunie«l from him, never to 
see him more. It i* '•aid that from this momet t he ab.'Jiidoneji 
the puntau piny, and attach'^il h'mself to Laud. This Hi*y 
wae ii^M by Thom.is Bakt r to W. Wi-tion, aii mmu^g frrm one 
wi'll versed in tiie sicrei historv of iLst lime. Lansdowne 

4 .\ well. known tract against i, J like of Buck'ngba n. by 
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j.nu. oTTibonui; he w«i no enemy lolho pwple; ofiea 
vqrtoiii iQ the bsHi defligni, buL tolfctilr va tiie oudftl; hii 
gntL error iprung frdm ft KAAgumfi ipirit. 'He wu ever/ 
•■ji Walion, ^ greedy of botiour akd hot npon the public 
endfl^buttoo ccA£deal in Ihe praaperiTy of beginrjiDgi.* 
If BuckingbuB wm ft beers ■^ y*^ neither |BDenJ nof 
•dmin! ; ft ninietar, (ad yet Da ilftUimftni ifoAen the 
«reft1ur«of fKK>nl«r ftdBUrftdoa^ he wfti It ieiuth hftted by 
the poople ; if Tnog enTied bj tui ef^imli, ftnd betrftjed by 
bit awrn cnfttares,* ' deli^iing loo much id the prafti ftnd 
Affluence of dependenlB tod BUilorfl, urhDare ftjieftye bum 

dSKribaa (hen ; ifotxc of hie great eranei in the eyee of 
the people wu, Ihil ' hli enterpriiei auccaeded not lo 
corduig u> iheir impoiiibla eipeciaiion ;' ftnd tfaii it wu 
a Mill peftler, thU Buckinghain had been the pennftnaal 

fbnuno; iheo may the future inquirer find •omethingd'hie 

the earereign ftnd Ihe people, and ' he worthy to be regi^ 
tered aaang the greal eiamplee of (ime and forluae.' 

Contrut ibe fate of Budnngham mth thai of Us gn*t 
tini, Richehatt. The oiM mamif popidait* tai loaing 
ill Mcaia the ConmoBaftahHedu'tMrndeaiwr,' till, 
•t lMi(th, lb*ir reMlred Ihal ■ BoiUHfaaB wai the eauae 
of ftll tha e«li and dupra Id Iba Urw and kingdoai.' 
Ma^ifkeqtf open, and merclfiil i ao forDaarmg, even b 
111! ftcu of genlfe oppreiiion, that they were efteily ryaded i 
and rioti inr) llbeli were infecting the counli?, till, In Iha 
... ., --iimgham »u — ' '-■--' 



>, had hi. duogeona filled and I 

3d in lafely and glorj^-a caulio 

1 nere ejieta a tnanuacripl memoir of Sir Bumazar 

Oerbier, who was one of thoaa inganioua men whom 

Buckingham delighted to aiiemUe about him ; for Ihii 

too early inliie a pr»elie«J i '— ■— ' ■■- '-■ — 



Dr Oeotge EiDiham, phHcian to Jamea I, entitled 'The 

ft«oiui of tMa-poliiiul Ubeller. the model ofVhftl claan of dei- 

* he bath BLiKB acknowledged. Ihovgh too lale^ Durlne my 
reeidencr a< Bniiellce, ibis Egtieham dealred Bir William 
Chaloner, who then wae el Lien, to beer e lenerUDie.whicb 
la Kill eKtaM : he propoaed, iflbe kinf would pardon and re- 
feire hhn into faiouraMln. with •omeeompcteninibeiBieiice, 

adtantage of any in the court of England, confeiahig thai he 



van ; he wu linir^ dead, aaaaaalnBIed Jf 
eo m panfaa. Tet Ihia polMcal libel, wUh i 
aiHI BBharMea. • George, Dukt of Bucklnili 
' win an ■paedily oiitailp Dc EgHaham-a Fi 



ualkStonlit 
like h, ate 



OUiarei. Buckingham n 
f Oertliirgi'eo ft f urloue i] 



• The mleery of prime minialen and faTourltei la a portion 

coierifTe'thom'^n their pm™"who coulil hmimiflBwi 

vr^h hb «nnd*cntia1 HcrMarj^r'MaKn, al'ep'n iheeame 
ehambor with Iha duke, he would give waral nighl t* thoaa 
■uppneaed paaahma which hie unaltered countenance con- 
cealed by day. In the abaence of all other eara and eyea. he 
would tank nut Into the moat qiiamlmie end InniakiDed laii' 
ffaan, daclartnu. that ' naf er hia deepaichea lo dliwra pif ncee, 
Bortlie n«al buahieai of a fleet, of an army, of a elt^. of a 
muj, d'wat.anri peace both oa bat together, end ell of them 
In hIa hMd ai a lime, did not BO noch break hia repoBe, aithe 

Idaa thai BOma at home under Lie majmr, of whom he had , EjU^iibii mmDuaBoov, viw ni 
wali'deaarvedi were now content to forget him.' So ehorr. i Ekina,' Jamee, however, at tfah 
bndhihegmhiida obaerved in an tbeeni hveirrite, who l> wnh Ihe IneihauadUa teBWl 
^M Ukely u fkll by the aaalarea hla ewa haada fcara made. I tryingwhUcoiMViaB*. 



andknowledge; and Lord Bacon, 

Vilhinu, aa well ai luch la Gtt- 

bier, were admiltm into thii aon of lalimacy. We hata 

reapondence with that lublUe politician, the Lord Keeper 
Williftau, itho afleiwaide itteinpled loaupplanl him, to 
Ihe ainie puTfHJie. Gerbier wae uie pakterand arehileel, 
le of Ihe coifidential aventa of 
[leubeDB the painter, w^ wheal 
DUDtry to open a Spanieh negt^ 



Bcenea. Qeiiier aayi ef hi'iDael 
who had the honour of public 
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all taken fright, although B( ._ 

iag enough lo be aubaidiied ai SO.OOOf a month li^H Eng- 
land i which Jamea bad noitogive, and which he bad 
been a fool bad he given ; for though ibii war for the pr^ 
lealant inloreata wae popular in England. It wbb kv an 
meana general arnong ihe German princea : the Pnnca 
Elettor of Tre- ' ...... 









Band prophets n 

neceeaaiy wftti with their neighboun.' France would 

the Hollaiuleia. jftmea waa caiumnialed for ^ia timidity 
and cowardice; yet, aftys Geihier, King Jftmea merited 
much of hia people, though ill rei^uited, chooeing rather 
Id Bufier ftn eclineeof hie peraonal reputation, than lo bring 
into Buch hftiHrd the reputation and fofce of hi* kingdem* 
in a ivftF of no hopea. 

At ft father and a hingj Irmi private and ln>m public 
■nolivea, Ihe reaioration of ibe Palaiinile hid a d'>uble tin 
on Jamea, and it waa ilwaya the eameBI object of hia >«- 
gotiaiiona. But Spain aant him an amuaing and literuT 
amhaaeadoT, who kept him in play year aRer year, Wiih 



on I lor he wlehed that BF^nola had laken the whola 

al once, for ■ then Ihe genemakr of my m 

lowD In all ha luHre.hyreeurlngftallanlnl 
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Mrike at the tnw tecret, wfaeUMr the Spanish court could 
be iadoced to hasteo this unportant object, gained orer by 
the proffered alliance with the Enitlish crown, from the 
Kpe of the prince hinuelT. The whole scene dasled with 
politics, ehtvahrr, and muniihcence ; it was caught by the 
bi^ spirit of the youthful prince, whom Clarendon tells 
u * loved adventures ;* and it was indeed an inddenl 
which has adorned more than one Spanish romance. The 
panic which seizdH the English, fearful of the personal 
safety of the prince, did not prevail with the duke, who 
loM Uerbier tnat the prince run no hazard from the Spa- 
■ard, who well knew that while his sister, the furtive 
Ctuecn of Bohemia, with a numerous issue, was residing 
m Holland, the protestant succession to our crown was 
Mfffectly secured ; and it was with this conviciioo, says 
Qerbier, that when the Count Duke Ofivarez had been 
persuaded that the Prince of Wales was meditating a 
liffbt from Spain, that Budunsham with his accustomed 

T'ril toM him, thai * if love had made the prince steal out 
his own country, yet fear would nerer make him run out 
of Spam, and that he shoukl depart with an equipage as 
fued a Prince of Wales.' This was no empty vaunt. 
An EngUsh fleet was then waiting tu a Spaoisli port, and 
the Spanish court inviting ourprince to the grand Escuri- 
al, attended the departure of Cfharies, as Hume expresses 
it with * elaborate pomp.' 

Thn attempt of Buckingham, of which the origin has 
besn so oSttn mquired into, and so oppontely viewed, en- 
tirsly Culed with the Spantard. The cathouc league out- 
weighed the protestant. At first the Spanish court hwT 
been as much taken by surprise as the rest of the worid ; 
an parties seemed at their nrat interview biehly gratified. 
' We mav rule the worU together,' said the Spanish to 
the Englnb minister. They were, however, not made by 
nature, or state interests, to agree at a secoiMl interview. 
The Lord Keeper Williams, a wily courtier and sublikt 
politician, who, in the absence of his patron, Buckhigham, 
evidently supplanted him in the favour of his royal master, 
wben asked by James, * Whether he thought ihb knight- 
errant pilgnroage would be KkeW to win the Spanish lady ; 
answered with much political foresight, and saw the Hiffi- 
cuky : * If my lord marquis will give nonour to the Count 
Duke Olivsrex, and remember he is the favourite of Spain ; 
or, if Olivarez will show honourable civility to my lord 
marquis, remembering he is the favourite of England, the 
wooing may be prosperous ; but if my lord marquis should 
fbrget where he is, and not stoop to Olivarez ; or if Oliva- 
res, forgetting what guest he hatn received with the prince, 
bear himself like a Castilian grandee to my lord marquis, 
the provocation may cross your majesty's good intentions.'* 
What Olivarez once let out, * though somewhat in hot 
blood, that in the councils of the king the English match 
bad itever been taken into consideration, but from the time 
of the Prince of Wales's arrival at Madrid,' mi^ht have j 
been true enough. The seven years which had passed in | 
apparent negotiation resembled the scene of a /(3l#sior- 
gana ; an earth painted in the air — raised by the delusive j 
arts of Gnndomar and Olivarez. As they never designed 
to realise i:, it would of course never have been brought 
into the councils of his Spanish majesty. Buckingham 
discovered, as he told Gerbier, that the fnfanta by the will 
«f her father. Philip III, wms designed for the emperor's 
■on ; the catholic for the catholic, to cement the venerable 
system. When Buckingham and Charles had now ascer- 
tained that the Spanish cabinet coirid iK>t adopt English 
and protestant interests, and Olivarez had convinced him- 
self that Charles wouM never be a catholic, all was broken 
up; and thtis a treaty of marriage, which had b^en slowly 
reared, during a period of seven years, when the flower 
•eemed to take, only contained within itself the seeds of 

war.t 

Olivarez and Ridielien were thorough-paced statesinen, 
IB every respect the opposites of the elegant, the spirited, 
and the open Buckingbaro. The Enghsh favourite checked 

* Hacke(*8 life of Lord Keeper Willloms, p. 115, pt 1, fo. 

i The narrative famished by BiKkiniErham. ami vouched by 
ibt prince to the parliament, asrees in the main with what the 
duke tc^ Gerbier. h is ctuious to observe how the narrative 
•eems to hsve perplexed Hume, who. from some preconceived 
synem, condemns Buckingham, * for the * talMty of this long 
narrauve, as calculated emirrly to mislead the parliamenL* 
Re has. however, in the note [Tl of this very volume, sufB- 
demly marked the difficulties which hung abom the opinion 
he has given in tbe ten. The curk>us may find the narrative 
la Fraakland^s Annals, p. 80, and in Rushwocth*s HisL CoU. 



the haughty Castilian, the favourite of Spain, and ibe ■■■« 
than king-hke eard'mal, the favourite of Krancc, with the iv 
val spirit of his Island, proud of her equality with tbe 



tinent 

There is a story that the war betwera Engfand 
France was occasioned by the personal disrespect siiowB 
by the Cardinal Duke Richelieu to the Englivh doke, ia 
the aflTroniing mode of addressing his letters. Gerbier says 
the world are in a ridiculous mmake about tbii cifcui»- 
siance. The fact of tbe letters is true, since Gerbier was 
himself the secretary on this occasion. It icrminaied, 
however differently than is known. Ricbeliew, at least as 
haogbtj as Buckingham, addressed a leUer, in a DOfaeai 
of caprice, in which the word Monsieur was level with the 
first tine, avoiding the usual space of honour, to mark bis 
durespect. Buckingham instantly turned on tbe cardinal 
his own invention. Gerbier, who had written tbe letter, 
was also its bearer. The cardinal started at the first sifbtt 
never having been addressed with such familiarity, and was 
silent. On the following day, however, the cardinal re- 
cieyed Gerbier civilly, Mid, widi many rhetorical eziires- 
sions respecting the duke, * I know,' Mid be, * the power 
and greatness of a high admiral of England ; tbe t a w asa i 
of his great ships make way, and pr(<ecribe law more fiirci- 
biy than the eamnu of the church, of which I am a ssean- 
ber. 1 acknowledge the power « the fiivoorites of greal 
kmgs, and I am content to be a minister of state, and tks 
duke's htmible servant.' This was an apology nade with 
al the poHUtte of a Gaul, and by a grnt sutcaowa who 
had recovered his senses. 

If ever minuter of state was threatened by the prognos- 
tics of a fatal termination to his life, it was Buck^ngkaia ; 
but his own fearlessness disdained to interpret them. Tbe 
following circumstances, collected firom manuscript leiteis nf 
the times, are of this nature. After the sudden and na> 
happy dissolution of the parliament, popular terror showed 
.tself in all shapes ; and those who did not join in tbe popi^ 
'hur terror showed itself in all ahapes ; and those who <&d 
not join in the popular cry were branded with the eduus 
nickname of the duddms. 

A short time before the assassinatioa of Boddngbaa, 
when the king, aftei an obstinate resistance, bad conceded 
hb assent to the * Petition of Right,' the bouses lestifird 
their satisfaction, perhaps their triumph, by their shoots of 
acclamation. They were propagated by the hearers oa 
the outside, from one to the other till they reached tbe city : 
some confused account arrived before the occasion of thoe 
rejoicings was generally known : suddenly the bells began 
to ring, bonfires were kindled, aix) in an instant all was a 
scene of public rejoicing. But ominous indeed were these 
rejoicings, for the greater part was occasioned by a frbe 
rumour that the duke was to be sent to the Tower': nooae 
inquired about a news which every one wished to hear ; 
and so sudden was the joy, that a ms. letter says, * the 
old scaflbid on tower-hill was pulled down and burned by 
certain unhappy boys, who said they would have a new 
one biult for the duke.' This mistake so rapidly prevailed 
as to reach even the country, which blazed with bonfires 
to announce the fall of Buckingham.* The sfiouts oa ike 
acquittal of the seven bishops, in 1688, did no* speak in 
plainer language to the son's ear, when afier the verdict 
was given, such prodigious acclamations of joy, seemed to 
set the king's authority at defisnce : it spread itself not 
only into the city, but even to Hoiinslowheath, where the 
soldiers upon the news of it gave op a great riiout, ihotigb 
the king was then actually at dinner in the camp.*! 
To the speculators of human nature, who find its history 
written in their libraries, how many plain lessons seem to 
have been lost on the mere politician, who is only such in 
the heat of action. 

About a month before the duke was assassinated, occorr- 
ed the murdi-r by the populace of the man who was called 
( The duke's devil.' This was a Dr Lapibe, a man of in- 
famous character ; a dealer in magical arts, who lired by 
showing apparitions or selling the favours of the devil, and 
whose chambers were a convenient rendezvous for the ca- 
rious of both sexes. This wretched man, who openly ea- 
ulted in the infsmous traffic by which he lived, wbc« ba 
was sober, prophesied that he should fall one day by the 
hands from which he received his death ; and it was saia 
he was as posiiire about his patron's. At the age of 

• Lene r fntm J. Mead to Sir M. SiutevUle June i^ UM 
Harl. MSS, 700^. 
t Biemolia o( Janes H, vol. D,pw MIL 
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Bi^htj, he was torn to piecen in the citjr, and the city was 
irapnidentljr heavily fined 00002. for not delivering up those 
who, in murdering thb hoary culprit, were heard to say 
that they would handle his master worse, and would have 
Toinced his flesh, and have had every one a bit of him. 
This is one more instance of the political cannibalism of 
the mob. The fate of Dr Lambe served for a ballad, and 
the printer and singer were laid in Newgate.* Backinf^ 
ham, it seems, for a moment contemplated his own fate in 
his wretched creature's, more particularly as another omen 
obtruded itself on his attention ; for on the very day of Dr 
Lambe's murder, his own portrait in the council-chamber 
was seen to have fallen out of its frame ; a circumstance 
as awful in that age of omens, as the portrait that walked 
from its frame in the * Castle of Otranto,' but perhaps 
more easily accounted for. On the eventful day of Dr 
Lambe*s being torn to pieces by the mob, a circtunstance 
occurred to Buckingham, somewhat remarkable to show 
the spirit of the times. The king and the dnke were in 
the Spring-gardens looking on the bowlers ; the duke put 
on his hat. One Wilson a Scotchman, first kissing the 
duke's hands, snatched it off, saying, * Off with your hat 
before the king.* Buckincham, not apt to restrain his 
quick feelings, kicked the Scotchman, but the king inter- 
fering, said * Let him alone, George ; he is either mad or 
a fool.' * No, Sir/ replied the Scotchman, < I am a sober 
roan, and if your majesty would give me leave, I will tell 
yoa that of this man wnich many know, and none dare 
«peak.' This was as a prognostic, an anticipation of the 
dageer ofFelton! 

About this time a libel was taken down from a post in 
Coleman-street by a constable and carried to the lord- 
mayor, who ordered it to be delivered to none but bis ma- 
^esty. Of this libel the manuscript letter contuns the fol- 
owmg particulars : 

And on the assasslnatfon of the duke, I flod two Ibiee in a 
Mfl. letter : 

The shepherd*8 struck, the sheep are fled I 

For want of Lamb the wolf is dead ! 

' There is a scarce tract of ' A brief description of the notorl- 

cue life of John Lambe, otherwise called Doctrir Lambe.* fcc* 

with a curious wood print of the mob pelting him in the 

street. 

* Who rules the kingdom ? The king 

Who nilee the king? The duke. 

Who rules the duke ? The devil. 
Let the duke look to it ; for they intend shortly to use him 
worse than they dkl the doctor ; and if things be not shortly re- 
formed, they will work a reformatton themselves.* 

The only advice the offended king suggested was to set 
a doable watch every night ! A watch at a post to pre- 
vent a libel being affixed to it was no prevention c^ Kbels 
being written, ami the fiu;t b, libels were now bundled and 
sent to fairs, to be read by those who would venture to 
read, to those who would venture to listen ; both parties 
were often sent to prison. It was about this time, after 
the sudden dissolution of the parliament, that popular ter- 
ror showed itself in various shapes, and the spirit which 
then broke out in libels by night was assuredly the same, 
which, if these political prosnoslics had been rightly con- 
strued by Charles, might have saved the eventual scene 
of Mood. But neither the king nor his favourite had yet 
been Uught to respect popular feelings. Buckingham, 
after all, was guilty of no heavy political crimes ; but it was 
bis misfortune to have been a prime roroister, as Claren- 
den says, in * a busy, querulous, firoward time, when the 
people were uneasy under oretences of reformation, with 
some petulant discoumea of liberty, which their creat im- 
poritors scattered among them like glasses to multiply their 
foars.' It was an age, which was preparinc for a great 
contest, where both parties committed great faults. The 
favoorite did not appear odious in the eyes of the king, 
who knew his better dbpoeiTions more intimately than the 
popular party, who were crying him down. And Charles 
attributed to individuals, and « the great impostvra,' the 
clamnors which had been raised. 

But the plurality of offices showered on Buckingham 
rendered him still more odious to the peonle : had he not 
beeo created lord high admiral and general, he had never 
risked his character amidst the opposmg elements, or be- 

^^^oshwonh has preserved a burden of one of these 

Lef Charles and George do what they can. 
TbedukashalldieJikeDoGlorLaak 



fore impregnable forts. But something more than his 
own towenng spirit, or the temerity of vanity, must be 
alleged for his assumption of those opposite military cha^ 
racters.* 

A peace of twenty years appears to have mated tha 
arms of our sokiiers, and their commanders were destitute 
of military skill. The war with Spain was clamoured for ; 
and an expedition to Cadiz, in which the duke was re- 
proached by the people for not taking the command, as 
they supposed from deficient spirit, only ended in our un- 
disciplined soldiers under bad commanders gettinjg drunk 
in the Spanish cellars, msomucb that not all bad the 
power to run away. On this expedition, some verses 
were handed about, which probably are now first printed, 
from a manuscript letter of the limes ; a political pasqui- 
nade which shows the utter silliness of this. * Ridioaliis 
Mus.' 

TERSCS OH THE EXPSDITIOlf TO CADIZ. 

There was a crow sat on a stone, 
He flew away— and there was none ! 
There was a man that run a race. 
When he ran fast— he ran apace ! 
There was a maid that eat an apple 
When she eat two — abe eat a couple ' 
There was an ape sat on a tree, 
When he fell down — then down fell he 
There was a fleet that went to Sp^n, 
When it returned— it came again ! 

Another expedition to Rochelle, under the Earl of Den* 
bigh^ was indeed of a more sober nature, for the eaii 
dM^lined to attack the enemy. The national honour, amoof 
the other grievances of the peonle, had been long degraded ; 
not indcM by Buckingham himself, who personally had 
ever maintained, by his high spirit, an equality, if not a 
superiority, with France and Spain. It was tc win back 
the public favour by a resolved and public effort, that 
Buckingham a second time was willing to pledge his for- 
tune, his honour, and his life, into one daring cast, and on 
the dyke of Rochelle to leave his b<Kly, or to vindicate his 
aspersed name^ The garrulous Gerhier shall tell his own 
story, which I transcribe from his ovrn hand-writine, of 
the mighty preparations, and the duke's perfect devotion 
to the cause, for aroons other rumours, he was calumniated 
as ever having been faithful to his engagements with the 
Protestants of Rochelle. 

* The duke caused me to make certain works, according 
to the same model as those wherewith the Prince of Par- 
ma blew up, before Antwerp, the main dyke and estacpdo ; 
thev were so mighty strong, and of that quantity of powder, 
and so closely masoned in barks, that they might have 
blown up the half of a town. I employed therein of pow- 
der, stone-quarries, bombs, fire-balls, chains and iron balls, 
a double proportion to that used by the Duke of Parma, 
according to the description left thereof 'f 

* The duke's intention to succour the Rochellers was 
manifest, as was his care to assure them of it. He com* 
manded me to write and convey to them the secret adver- 
tisement thereof. The last advice I £ave theiriffrom him 
contained these words, * Hold out but three weeks, and 
God willing I will be with you, either to overcnmo or to 
die there.' The bearer of this received from my hands a 
hundred Jacobuses to carry it with speed and safety. The 
duke had disbursed three-score thousand pounds of his 
money upon the fleet ; and lost his life ero he could get 
aboara. Nothing but death had hindered him or frustrat- 
ed his design, of which I am confident bv another very 
remarkable passage. * The duke, a little Wfore his de- 
parture from York-house, being alone with me in his gar- 
den, and fpving me his last commands for my jonrn«»y 
towards Italy and Spain, one Mr. Wigmore, a gentleman 
of his, coming to us, presented to his lordship a paper, said 
to come from the prophesying Lady IktverttX foretelling, 

* At the British Institution, some time bock, was seen a pic- 
ture of Buckingham, mounted on a charger by the sca.ahore, 
crowded with trhims, lie. As h reflected none of the graces 
or beauty of the/>rieinal, and seemed the work ni mme wretch- 
ed apprentice of Rubens (perhaps Oerblcr himself.) these con- 
tradictory accompaniments increased the stispirion that the 
picture conid not be the duke*8 ; it wait not recollected gener- 
ally that the favourite was both admiral and jrenrral : and 
that the duke was at once Neptune and Mars, ruling both sea 
and Innd. 

t This machine seems noticed in Lo Mcrcnre Francois 1827, 
p. M3. 

X G<*il)ier, a for»?lgner, scarcely ever writes on EnsHsh 
name correctly, while his orthography is not elwa^a lc«!t\^'«^k» 
ble. IIsiiiMoshemLMiiI>«.'«wa>iXi«alsMsiiQaeMr|<~ 
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which the duke slightiiiff said, ** It needs noC : there are 
no Roman spirits leA.*' '* 

An account of the contemporary feeUngt which sympa- 
thized with FelloQ, and almost sanctioned the assassin's 
<ieed, I gather from the ms. letters of the timM. The 

£ublic mind, through a loof state of discontent, had 
»en prepared for, and not without an obscure expectation 
of the mortal end of Buckinieham. It is certain the duke 
received many warnings which he despised. The assas- 
sination kindled a tumult of joy throughout the nation, and 
a state-libel was written in strong characters in the faces 
of the people. The passage of Felton to London, after 
the assassination, seemed a triumph. Now pitied, and 
now blessed, mothers held up their children to behold the 
saviour of the country ; and an old woman exclaimed, as 
Felton passed her, with a scriptural allusion to his short 
stature, and the mightiness of Buckingham, ' God bless 
thee little David !' Fenton was nearly sainted before he 
reached the metropolis. His health was the reigning toast 
among the republicans. A character somewhat remarka- 
ble. Alexander Gill pusher under his father Dr Gill, mas- 
ter of St Paul's school,) who was the tutor of Milton, 
and his dear friend aAerwards, and, perhaps, from whose 
impressions in early life, Milton derived his vehement 
hatred of Charles, was committed by the star-chamber, 
heavily fined, and sentenced to lose his ears, on three 
charges, one of which arose from drinking a health to Fel- 
toQ. At Trinity College, Gill said that the king was fitter 
to stand in a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, 
and say, fVhatlaekve? thaji to govern akimdom; that 
th«^ duke was gone down to hell to see king James ; and 
drinking a health to Felton, added he was sorry Felton 
had deprived him of the honour of doing that brave act.f 
In the taste of that day they contrived a pobtical anagram 
of his name, to express the immoveable selMevotion ho 
showed after the assassination, never attempting to ea- 
•cape; and John Felton, for the noBce, was made to 
read, 

NohtJKenot! 

But while FeUon's name was echoing through the king- 
dom, our new Brutus was at that moment ejdiibiting a 
piteous spectacle of remorse ; ao different often is the 
real person himself from the ideal personage of the public. 
The assassination with him was a sort of theoretical one, 
depending, as we shall show, bo four propoaitioos; so 
that when the king^s attorney, as the attorney-general 
was then called, had furnished Uie unhappy criminal with 
an unexpected argument, which appearea to him to have 
overturned his, he declared that he nad been in a mistake ; 
and lamenting that he had not been aware of it before, 
from that instant his conscientious spirit sunk into despair. 
In the open court he stretched out hb arm, offering it as 
the offending instrument to be first cut off; he requested 
the king's leave to wear sackcloth about his loins, to sprin- 
kle ashes on his head, to carry a halter aboutliia neck, in 
testimony of repentance ; and that he might sink to the 
lowest point of contrition, he insisted on asking pardon 
not only of the duchess, the duke's mother, but even of 
the duke's scullion-boy ; and a man naturally brave was 
seen always shedding tears, so that no one could have im- 
agroed that Felton had been ' a stout soldier.' These par- 
ticulars were given by one of the divines who attended nim, 
to the writer of the MS. letter. '| 

The character of Felton must not, however, be conoeiv- 
•d from this agonising scene of contrition. Of melan- 
dioly and retired habits, and one of those thousand officers, 
who had incurred disappointments, both in promotion and 
m arrears of pay, from the careless duke, he felt, perhaps, 
although he denied it, a degree of personal animosity to- 
wards him. A solitary man who conceives himself injured 
broods over his revenge. Felton once cut off a piece of 
his own finger, inclosing it in a chsllenge, to oonvmce the 
persoD whom he addreued, that he valued not endanger* 

« HarL MSS, 646. 

t The M8. letter elving this account observes, thstthe words 
concerning his msjesiy were not read in open couit, but only 
Chose relating to the duke snd Felton. 

I Clarendon notices that Felton was ' of a gentleman's family 
In Suffolk of good fonuno snd reputation.* I find that durlna 
his confinement, the Earl and Countess of Arundel, and Lord 
Ifaltravers their son . ' he being of theh' blood.' says the letter* 
writer, continually visited him, gave manv proofs of their 
friendship, and brought his * winding>sheet;> for to the lost they 
•ttempcen to save him from being bung In chains : they did 



iiw his whole body, provided it afforded him an o|^>ortiaii^ 
ofvengeance.* Yei with all this, such was his love of tmu 
and rigid honour, that Felton obtained the mck-name of 
* honest Jack,' one which, after the assassination, beeaoM 
extremely popular through the nation. The religikNis 
enthtisiasm of the times had alto deeply poaaeaaed hia 
mind, and that enthuaiasm, as ia well Known, was of a 
nature that might easily occaaion its votary to be mistakMi 
for a republican. 

Clarendon mentions Uiat in hia hat he had sewed a pa» 
per, in which were written a few Imes of that ranoo- 
strance of the commons, which appeared to him to aano* 
tion the act. I have seen a letter fitMn Lord Carlton to 
the queen, detailing the particulars ; his lordship waa one 
of those who saved Felton from the swords of the military 
around him, who in ibair vexation for the kiea of their gea»> 
ral the duke, which the? considered to be the end « the 
war, and their ruin, would have avenged themselves. But 
though Felton, in conversation with Lord Carlton, eoo> 
fessed that by reading the remonstrance of the pariiament 
it came into his head, that in committing the act of killing 
the duke, he should do hia country a great good servico, 
yet the paper sewed in his hat, thinking he might have 
fkllen a victim in the attempt, was different from that de» 
scribed by Clarendon, and is thus preserved in this letter 
to the queen by Lord Cariton. * u I be slain, let no man 
condemn roe, nut rather condenm himaelf. Our hearta' 
are hardened, 'and become senseless, or else he had not 
gone so long anpuniahed. He is unworthy the name of a 
gentleman or aoldier, in my opinion, that ia afraid to sacri- 
fice his life for the honour of God, hia king, and country. 
John Felton.'t 

Felton's mind had however previously passed throa|h a 
more evangelical process; four theologieai propoaitiona 
struck the knife into the heart of the minister. The coiv 
scientious assaasin, however accompanied the fatal blow 
with a prayer to Heaven, to have mercy on the soul of the 
victim ; and never was a man murdered with more gospei 
than the duke. The following curious document I have 
discovered m the ms. letter. 

' Propositions fomid in Felton's trunk, at the time he 
alew the duke. 

1. There b no alliance nearer to any one than hia 
country. 

Except hia God and hia own aoul, aaid the dirinaa. 

t. The aafety of the people is the chiefeat law. 

Next to the (aw of God, said theae divinea. 

S. No law ia more sacred than the aafety and wdftra of 
the commonwealth. 

Only God's law ia more aaered^ said the dmnea. 

4. God himaelf hath enacted this law, that all things that 
are for the good profit and benefit of the commonwealth 
should be lawful. 

The divines said. We must not do evil that good may 
come thereon.' 

The gradual rise in these extraordinary propostfiona, 
with the last sweeping one, which includes etary thing 
lawless aa lawful for the common weal, was at least but 
feebly parried by the temperate divinea, who, while they 
were ao reasonably referring every thing to God, wanted 
the vulgar curiosity to inquire, or the pkiloaophical die* 
comment to discover, that Felton's imajrinatimi was drivhif 
every thing at the duke. Could they imagine that these 
were but subtile cobwebs, spun by a doaet- speculator on 
human affairs f In those troublea timea did mej not ghre 
a thought to the real object of these inquiries f Or (fid 
thev net care what befella minion of the state? 

There is one bright passage in the history of this imhap- 
py man, who, when broken oown in spirits, firmly asserted ' 
the risrhts of a Briton ; and even the name of John Felton 
may fill a date in the annals of our constitutional freedom. 

Felton was menaced with torture. Rushworth has no- 
ticed the fact, and given some hnperfect notes of hia 
speech, when threatened to be racked ; but the following 
is not only more ample, but more important in its essential 

f»articulars. When Lord Dorset told him (says the ms. 
etter,) Mr Fehon, it is the king's pleasure that you shouki 
be put to the torture, to make you confess your coroplieae, 
and therefore prepare yourself for the rack : Felton an* 
swered, < My lord, I do not believe that it is the king's plei)* 
sure, for he is a just and a gracious prince, and will nol 
have his subject tartund agcinal lam. 1 do aflrm opoii 
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be produced by giving only some of the correc* 
icb Johiiiion had already in printed cbaractera. — 
n has been approved of, because it wa« cocnpre- 
y writers of genius ; yet this fac-simile has been 
d as nothing mure than an autograph by those 
luckhead«, who, without taste and imagination, 
into the province of literature, find themselves as 

as a once popular divine, in his ' Christian 
ures us would certain sinners in paradise-^Uke 
I drawmg room.' 

POPE. 

occasional. No haste. No rivals. No com- 
1. 

I only one form of verse. Facility from use. 
d former pieces. Cooper's>hiIl. Dryden's ode. 
to disdain flattery. JVol hamty in hU tdtdion <{/* 
IS. Cobham^ BoUingbrok$A 
ofruse taill be betUr to him than a do»e ofhartihom, 
>ng delayed. 

nd praise late, alluding to something past, 
always some poetical plan in his hMd.f 
the sense. 

lot constrain himself too much, 
s of language. Watts.| 
of latiguajre. 

to ttudy-'-want nf healthi wantofwunejf helpi 
tjf — Kfme tmaU patrimonjf, 
ttndfrug<U--^iat of wine. 

LETTERS. 

9 disposition— but he gives his own character, 
rote. Think what to mty^-rnqf whai one tkinkg, 
' on ii^neet to Steele, 
tude. Ottentatioue benevUenee. PrqfeoaioHi of 

of fame. ineUference about every thmg. 
tes gay and airy^ tometinue eober and grave, 
md of living among the freat. Probably forward 
ke acquaintance. No Uterary man ever talked to 

has added in the Life, the name of Burlington. 
le Life Johnson give* SwiA^s complaint thai Pope was 
leisure for conversation, because be bad always some 
scheme in his head. 

Mon in the Life has givtn Watts* oninion of Pope's 
dkdoo. 



So- 



much of hie fortune. Qrotto. Importanee. Poat-iifieef 

lettereopen. 
Cant of deepieing the world. 
Affectation ofdapinng poetry. 
Hie eostnest about the critiee. 
Something of foppery. 
Hie letter* to ike Cadiee — pretty. 
Abuee of Scripture — not alt early. 
Thoughu in his letters that are elsewhere. 

ESSAY Oy MAN. 

RarrMoy missed the fall of man. 

Others the immortality of tfj» aoul, Addreas to 

viour. 
Excluded by Berkley. 
BoUingbrok^M notione not underetood. 
Scale uf Beinf turn it in proee. 
Part and not the whole always said. 
Converaation u/ith Bol. R. zSO.* 
Bol. meant iU. Pope well. 
Crouzae. Retnel. IVarburUm.^ 
Good eenae. LaumriouM'-^fetieitiee of language. 
Loved labour — alwaye poetry in hia head. 
Estreme eenaUnlUy, lU-heaUhf head-etchee. 
He never laughed. 
No oonvereation. 
No writinga againat Swiji. 
Parasitical epithets. Six lines of Itiad.t 
He uaed to ael down what occurred of thougkta a 

couplet. 

The humorous lines and sinner. Pntnello.|; 
First line made for the sound, or ▼. versa. 
Foul lines in Jervas. 
I^bra notice ^booka oarty Ukon tola. 

DUHCrAD. 

The line on Phillipa borrowed from another poem. 
Pope did not increase the difficulties of writing. 
Poeta pulorum* 

* Ruifhead's Life of Pope. 

t In the Life Johnson says, * Explettves he very ear.y ra« 
jecced from his verses ; but now and then admits an eptthaC 
rsiher commodious than imporunt. Esch of the six first lines 
of the Uiad might lose two syllables with very little dimonitioii 
of the meaning ; and sometimes after all hu art and labour, 
one verse seems to be made for the sake of another.* 

t He has a few double rhymes ; but always, I think, unsoc- 
cessfully ; except one in the Rape of the Lock. Life of Pope. 
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PREFACE 



It may be useful lo state the design of the present volume, which 
differs in its character from the preceding Series. 

The form of essay-writing, were it now moulded even by the hand of 
the Raphael of Essayists, would fail in the attraction of novelty ; Mo- 
rality would now in vain repeat its counsels in a fugitive page, and 
Manners now offer but little variety to supply one. The progress of 
the human mind has been marked by the enlargement of our know- 
ledge ; and essay-writing seems to have closed with the century which 
it charmed and enlightened. 

I have often thought that an occasional recurrence to speculations on 
human affairs, as they appear in private and in public history, and to 

other curious inqilihes in literature and philosophy, would form some 
substitute for this mode of writing. These Researches, therefore, offer 
authentic knowledge for evanescent topics ; they attempt to demon- 
strate some general principle, by induction from a variety of particulars 
— to develop those imperfect truths which float obscurely in the mind — 
and to suggest subjects, which, by their singularity, are new to inquiry, 
and which may lead to new trains of ideas. Such Researches will 
often form supplements to our previous knowledge. 

In accustoming ourselves to discoveries of this nature, every research 
seems to yield the agreeable feeling of invention — ii is a pleasure pecu- 
liar to itself — something which we ourselves have found out — and 
which, whenever it imparts novelty or interest to another, communicates 
to him the delight of the first discoverer. 



CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 



MODETLV LITERATURE, BATLE's CRITICAL DICTIOVART. 

A new edition of Bayle in France is now in a progres- 
■ive 8la,te of publication ; an erent in literary history which 
could not have been easily predicted. Every work which 
creates an epoch in hterature is one of the great munu- 
ments of the human mind ; and Bayie may bo considered 
as the father of literary curiosity, and of Modern Literature. 
Much has been alleged against our author : yet let us be 
careful to preserve what is precious. Bayle is the invent- 
or of a work which dignifiea a collection of facts constitut- 
ing his text, by the argumentative powers and the copious 
illustrations which charm us in his diversified commentary. 
Conducting the humble pursuits of an Aulus GoUius and an 
AtheneuM, with a higher spirit he showed us the philo$o~ 
fky of BuokM, and communicated to such limited researches 
Rvalue which they had otherwise not possessed. 

This was introducing a study perfectly distinct from 
what is pre-eminently distingiushed as * classical learn. 
iii£,' and the subjects which had~ usually entrred into phi- 
lologicai pursuits. Ancient literature, from century to 
century, had constituted the sole labours of the leanied, 
and * Vans lectiones' were long their pride nnd their 
reward. Latin was the literary language of Europe. 
The vernacular idiom in Italy was held in Ruch contempt, 
that their youths were not suffered to read Italian books; 
their native productk>ns : Varchi tells a curious anecdote 
of his father sending him to prison, where he was kept on 
bread and water, as a penance for his inveterate passion 
for reading Italian booas ! Dante was reproached by the 
erudite Italians for composing in his mother tongue, still 
ezpreeaed by the degradmg designation oCil volgare, which 
the * resolute' John Florio renders ' to make common ;* and 
to trandate was contemptuously called volgaarizjom ; while 
Petrarch rested his fame on his Latin poetry, and called 
hia Italian nugeUaa vulgares ! With us, Roger Ascham 
was the first who boldly avowed ' To tpeak aa Uie cammim 
peppUf to think aa wise men ;' yet, so late as the time of 
Bacon, this great man did not consider his * Moral Essays 
as likely to last in the moveable sands of a modern tan- 
nage, for he aa anxioualy had them sculptured in the mar- 
Me of ancient Rome. Yet what had the great ancients 
themselves done, but trusted to their own volgare ? The 
Greeks, the finest -and most original writers of the ancients, 
observes Adam Ferguson, * were unacquainted with every 
language but their own ; and if they became learned, it 
was only by studying what they themselves had produced.* 
During KHirteen centuries, whatever lay out of the pale 
of classical learning was condemned as barbarism ; in the 
mean while, however, amidst this barbarism, another lite- 
rature was insensibly creating itself in Europe. Every 
people, in the gradual acctnsions of their vernacular genius, 
oisoovered a new sort of knowledge, one which more deep- 
ly interested their feelings and the tiroes, reflecting the 
image, not of the Greeks and the Latins, but of themselves ! 
A spirit of inquiry, wiginating in events which had never 
reached the ancient work!, and the same refined taste in 
the arts of composition caught from the models of antiquity, 
at length raisen up rivals, who competed with the great 
ancients themselves ; and Modem Literature now occu- 
pies a S|»ce which looks to be immensity, compared with 
the narrow and the imperfect limits of^the ancient. A 
coosplete collection of classical works, all the bees of an- 
tiqaity, may be hived in a glass case; but those we 
nould find only the milk and honey of our youth ; to ob- 



tain the substantial nourishment of European knowledge, 
a library of ten thousand volumes will not satisfy our in- 
quiries, nor Supply our reasearches even ou a single topic ! 
Let not, however, the votaries of ancient literature dread 
its neglect, nor be over jealous of their younger and Gothic 
sister. ' The existence of their favourite study is secured, 
as well by its own imperishable claims, as by the stationa» 
ry iniftitutions of Europe. But one of those silent revo' 
lutions in the intellectual history of mankind, which are 
not so obvious as those in their poUucal state, seems now 
fully accomplished. The very term 'classical,' so long 
Itmited to the ancient authors, is now equally applicable to 
the most elegant writers of every literary people ; and al- 
though Latin and Greek were long characterized as * the 
leanied languages,' yet we cannot in truth any longer con- 
cede that those~ are the most learned who are * inter Grc- 
cos Grvcisstroi, inter Latinos Latinissimi,' any more than 
we can reject from the class of ' the learned,' those great 
writers, whose scholarship in the ancient classics may be 
very indifferent. The modem languages now have alsc 
become learned ones, when he who writes in them is im- 
bued with their respective learning. He is a * learned' wri- 
ter who has embraced roost knowledge on the particular 
subject of his investigation, as he is a * classical' one who 
composes with the greatest elegance. Sir David Dal- 
ryinple dedicates his ' Memorials relating to the History 
of Britain' to the Earl of Hardwicke, whom he styles 
with equal happiness and propriety, ' Learned in British 
History.' * Scnolarship' has oitherto been a term reserv- 
ed for the adept in ancient literature, whatever may be the 
mediocrity of his intellect; but the honourable distinction 
must be extended to all great writers in modem literature, 
if we would not confound the natural sense and propric^ 
ofthinss. 

Modern literature may, perhaps, still be discriminated 
from the ancient, by a term it began to be called by at the 
Reformation, that of* the New Learning.' Withotitsup- 

filaniing the ancient, the modern must grow tip with it ; the 
iiriher we advance in society, it will more deeply occupy 
our interests; and it has already proved what Bacon, 
casting his philosophical views retrospectively and pros- 
pectively, has observed, * that Time was the greatest of 
mnovators.' 
When Bayle projected his 'Critical Dictionary,* he 

firobably hadno idea that he was about effecting a revo- 
ution in our libraries, and founding a new province in the 
dominion of human knowledge ; creative genius often is 
itself the creature of its own age : it is but that reaction 
of public ophiion, which is generally the fore-runner of 
some critical chanfi:e,or which calls forth some wants which 
sooner or later wilt be supplied. The predisposition for 
the various, but neglected literature, and the curious, but 
the scattered knowledge, of the modems, which had long 
been increasing, with the speculative turn of inquiry, pre- 
vailed in Europe, when Bayle took his pen to give the 
thing itself a name and an existence. But the great au- 
thors of modem Europe were not yet consecrated bemgs, 
like the ancients, and their volumes were not read from 
the chairs of universities ; yet the new interests which had 
arisen in society, the new modes of human lifo, the new 
spread of knowledge, the curiosity afler even the little 
things which concern us, the revelations of secret history, 
and the state papers which have sometimes escaped &«rel 
national archives, the philoaoifkVncaV «^\x^\"«\stf^^'w^^%aii 
I tciung its siepBRiid tiMtKft^^Tft^ m^^MsisatR. " 
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ill alike reooired resemrch and chticisni, inquiry and dis- 
cmsiun. Baylft had first auidied his own age, before he 
gave the pubiic hb great work. 

* If Bayle,' says Gribbon, * wrote his dictionary to empty 
the various coUectiuns he had made, without any particu- 
lar desisn, he could not have chosen a better plan. It per^ 
mitted him every ihuw , and oblif^ed him to nothing. By 
the double freedom oT a dictionary and of notes, he could 
pitch on what articles he pleased, and say what he pleas- 
ed in those articles.' 

* JatLa eat aUa P exclaimed Bayle, on the publication of 
his dictionary, as yet dubious of the extraordinary enter- 
prise : perhaps while going on with the work, he knew not 
at times, whither he was directing his course ; but we 
must think, that in his own mind he counted on something, 
which might have been difficult even for Bayle himself to 
have developed The author of the ^Gniical Dictionary' 
had produced a voluminous labour, which, to all appear- 
ance, could only rank him among compilers and reviewers, 
for his work is formed of such materials as ihey might use. 
He had never studied any science ; he conferaed that he 
eould never demonstrate the first problem in Euclid, and 
to his last day ridiculed that sort or evidence called mathe- 
matical demonstration. He had but Utile taste for classi- 
cal learning, for he quotes the Latin writers curiously, not 
elegantly ; and there is reason to suspect that he had en- 
tirely neglected the Greek. Even the erudition of antiquity 
usually reached him by the ready medium of soro^ German 
Commentator. His multifarious reading was chiefly con- 
fined to the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tnries. With such deficiencies in his literary character, 
Bayle could not reasonably expect to obtain pre-eminence 
in any single pursuit. Hitherto his wriiines oad not extri- 
cated him from tho secondary ranks of Uteroture, where 
be found a rival at every step ; and without his great work, 
the name of Bayle at this moment had bt* en buried among 
his controversialists, the rabid Jurieu, the cloudy Jacque> 
lot, and the envious Le Clerc ; to thrae, indeedl, he sacri- 
ficed too many of his valuable days, and was still answer- 
ing them, at the hour of his death. Such was the cloudy 
hcmzon of that bright fame which was to rise over Europe ! 
Bayle, intent on escaping from all beaten tracks, wbiie 
the very materials he used promised no novelty, for all 
his knowledge was drawn from old books, opened an eccen- 
tric route, where at least he could encounter no parallel ; 
Bayle felt that if he could not stand alone, he would only 
have been an equal by the side of another. Experience 
bad more than once taught this mortifving lesson ; but he 
was blest with the genius which could stamp an inimitable 
orifpnality on a folio. 

This originality seems to have been obtained in this 
manner. The exhausted topics of classical literature he 
resigned as a province not adapted to an ambitious genius ; 
sciences he rarely touched on, and hardly ever with- 
out betraying superficial knowledge, snd involving him- 
self in absurdity : but in the history of men, in penetrat- 
ing the motives of their conduct, in clearing up obscure 
circumstances, in detectirtg the strong and the weak parts 
of him who he was trying, and m the cross-examination of 
the numerous witnesses he summoned, he assumed at 
once the judge and the advocate ! Books for him were 
fHctures of men's inventions, and the histories of their 
thouj^ts -, for any book, whatever be its quality, must be 
-considered as an ext>eriment of the human mind. 

In controversies, in which he was so ambi-dexterous— 
in the progress of the human mind, in which he was so philo- 
B0phical--rurni8hed, too, by his hoardin«; curiosity with an 
immense accumulation of details, — skilful in the art of 
detecting falsehoods amidst truths, and weighing proba- 
bility against uncertainty — holding together the chain of 
argument from its first principles, to its remotest conse- 
quence — Bayle stands among those masters of the human 
intellect who taught us to think, and also to unthink ! All, 
indeed, is a c»llection of researches ai>d reasonings : he 
had the art of melting down his curious quotations with 
his own subtile ideas. He collects every thing : if truths, 
diey enter into history ; if fictions, into discussions : he 
>laces the secret by the side of the public story : opinion 
s balanced against opinion : if his arguments grow te- 
lious, a lucky anecdoie or an enlivening tale relieve the 
olio page ; and, know'mg the infirmity of our nature, he 
•idLS up trivial things to amuse us, while he is grasping 
bemost abstract and ponderous. Human naturis in her 
scenery, and the human mind m itseccentric dire^ 
apm om'bm fisw ; so thai ta imkBowii ptrsoa or a 




worthless book, are equally objects lor bis 
the most eminent— they alike curiously 
were the materials, and such the geoiasef tbe 
IbUios, which seemed destined for the retired few, be 
on parlour tables. The men of geaios of bis a^e 
them for inslructioo, the men of the world for thev 
ment. Amidst the mass of facts which he has eolkci sd , 
and the enlarged views of bussan nature wfaa^ ius shi^ 
sophical spirit has combined with his researcbep, Bavis 
may be called the Shakspeare of dirtioMiy makcra; a 
son of chimencal beinc, whose ezistcsKe 
to be possible before me time of Bayle. 

But nis errors are voluminous 
do apologies avail 7 They only accouat for tbe evil wbcb 
they cannot alter ! 

Bayle is reproached for carrring his , 
far into the wiJds of scepticism no svrote m 
time ; he was witnessing the dragamadm aad lbs f«Bses> 
tion$ of the Romish church ; and he lived aaaidsC ibe Re- 
formed, or the French prophets, as we called tbcm whrs 
they came over us, and in whom Sir Isaac Newtou smm 
than half believed ; these testified that they hmid aagsb 
singing in the air, while our nhikisopber was mc i im e d *si 
he was living among men for whom oo sufol weuM sbh! 
Bayle had left persecutors to fly to fanatics, boib efmlf 
appealing to the Gospel, but alike natoocbed k« its Us^ 
sedness ! His impurities were a taste iabctitea from kb 



fiivourite old writers, whose nantti s e e s s e d to 
the grossness which it touched, and oeitlMr ia Fraaoe, sv 
at home, had the age then attained to our moral debea^: 
Bayle himself was a man without p as a ioc s ! Hm irifnl 
matters were an author's oompliaaoe with tbe hiiutssllsi'i 
taste, which u always that of tbe jN^lic. His seepiiciM 
is ssjd to have thrown every thing into «fisorder. b t 
more positive evil to doubt, than to dofraatise ? Ena 
Aristotle often pauses with a qualifyiag ^s r b a as, sad ibi 

a modest k ssea u H ms. Hisses^ 




egotist Cicero with 

cism has beea useful in historrt and baa oAeo 

facts universally believed, are dcNihilul aod : 

be false. Bayle, it is said, is perpobmly . 

himself; but a sceptic must doubt (us duobis; bo plsess 
the antidote dose to the poison, and lays tbe sbearii hv 
the sword. Bayle has himself dcseriMd ooo of ibon 
selAtormenting and many headed sceptics bj a very sskls 
figure, *He was a Hydra who 
himself.' 

Tho time has now come when Bayle may i 
out danger. We have passed the ordeab be bad to gs 
through ; we must now consider him as tbe bistisiss d 
our thoughts as well as of our actions ; be dispwsrs ibt 
literary stores of the modems, in that vast rwyosihBfy d 
their wisdom and their follies, which, by its wig'aialsjf d 
design, has made him an author commoa to as Earopc. 
Nowhere shall we find a rival for Bavle ! and bardiy cvta 
an imitator ! He compared himself, lor his power afraid 
ing up, or dispelling objections and doubts, to * tbe dsai 
compelline Jove,' Tbe great Leibnitz, who was Imssdr 
a lover of his tiorta eniditiOf applied a bne of Vvgii is 
Bayle, characterising his luminous and elevated fcams : 

* Sub pedibiisque videt nubes et sidera Dapbnia.* 
Benesih his feet he views the clouds and staxa. 

CHARACTKRISTICS OF BATLX. 

To know Bayle as a man, we roust not study bim ia dw 
folio Life of Des Maiseaux ; whose laborious _ 
out colour, and without expression, loses in im ■ 
ness the individualisins strokes of the portrait. Look fsr 
Bayle in his ' Letters,' those true chroaides of a 
man, when they solely record his own pursuits. 

The personal character of Bayle was 
by calumny — his executor, Basaage, never 
him without tears ! With simplicinr which m.. 
an infantine nature, but with the fortitude of^a 
literary philosopher, from his earliest dajrs, 
self to' lit^^raiure ; the great sacrifice consisted of 
two main objects of human pursuits— (brtune wad a 
ly. Many an ascetic, who has headed aa order, bas ast 
so religiously abstainod from all worldly iaterosts ; ytc Isi 
us not imagine that there was a sullenacss ia Ihb slstdmi ; 
an icy misanthropy which shuts up the heart from itt sbb 
and itow. His domestic affections throug b life 
vid. When his mother desired to receive bis , 
sent her a picture of his heart ! Eariy ia life tbe i 
Bayle was strengthening itself by a philnanphiral : 
tkm to all bumaa eveats ! 
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indeed of a dispositton neither to fear bad fortune, I 
i?e ver^ ardent desires for good^ Yet I lose this ' 
n and indifference when I reflect, thai your love 
ikes you feel for every thing that happens to me. 
refore, from the consideratioa that my miifortunes 
) a torment to you, that I wish to be happy ; and 
think that my happiness would be all your joy, I 
iment that my bad fortune should contmue to per- 
le ; though, as to my own particular interest, I dare 
to myself Uiat I shall never be very much affected 

■tance occurred of those social affections in which 
» sometimes supposed to be deficient, which might 
irded a beautiful illustration to one of our most 
poets. The remembrance of the happy moments 
ayle spent when yo'ing on the borders of the river 
, a short distance from his native town of Carlat, 
B had been sent to recover from a fever, occasion- 
n excessive indulgence in reading, induced him 
ears afterwards to devote an article to it in his 
1 Dicti«nary,' for the sake of quoting the poet who 
ebrated this obscure river ; it was a ' Pleasure of 
r !' a tender association of domestic feeling ! 
irst step which Bayle took in life is remarkable.— 
i£ed hu religion and became a Catholic ; a vear 
■ds he returned to the creed of his fathers. Poa- 
igbt not have known the story had it not been re- 
n his Diary. The circamatance is thus curiously 

BA7L£*8 DIART. 

''the Tears 

an of ray 

ago. 

Tuesday, March 19. 22 I changed my religbn— 

next day I resumed the 
study of logic 

August SOL 28 I returned to the reform* 
ed religion, and made a 
private abjuration of the 
Komish religion in the 
hands of four ministers ! 

fother was one of these ministers ; while a Cath- 
yle had attempted to convert him by a letter, long 
to evince his sincerity : but without his subscrip- 
I should not have ascribed it to Bayle. 
this vacillation in his religiuo has Bavie endured 
insure. Gibbon, who biraseif changed his, about 
i« * year of his age,* and for as short a period, sar- 
W observes of tne first entry, that Bayle should 
iished his logic before he chansed his religion.' It 
retorted, that when he had leamt ^» reason, he 
!ed Catholicism! The true fact is, that when 
lad only studied a few niontha at college, some 
iT controversial divinity by the Catholics, offered 
■peeious argument against the reformed doctrines; 
{ student was easily entangled in the nets of the 
But their passive obedience, and their transui^ 
:too, and other stuff woven in their looms, toon 
[ such a roan as Bayle to recover his senses. The 
It and the caresses of the wily Jesuits were reject* 
the gush of tears of the broUiers, on his return to 
gion of his fathers, is one of the most pathetic in- 
of domestic life. 

e was willing to become an expatriated* man ; to 
rora the love of study, in poverty and honour! It 
s sometimes that great men are criminated for their 
deeds by both parties. 

m his gr««t work appeared, the adversaries of 
reproached him witn haste, while the author ex* 
I his astonishment at his slowness. At first * the 
I Dictionary,* consisting only of two folios, was fin- 
n little more than four years ; but in the life of 
||iu was e()uivalent to a treble amount with men of 
J application. Bayle even calculated the time of 
.d-aches ; ' My megrims would have left me had it 
I my power to have lived without study ; by them I 
any days in every monthr— the fact is, that Bayle 
tirelv ffiven up every sort of recreation except tnat 
M inebriation of his faculties, as we may term it 
M who know what it is. which he drew from his 
we have his avowal. * Public amusements, games, 
r jaonis, morning visits, and other recrdttions ne- 
^ to many students, as they tell us, were none of 
I wasted no time oo than, nor in any d»* 



mestic cares ; never soliciting for preferment, nor busied 
in any other way. I have boen happily delivered from 
many occupations which were not suitably to my hu- 
mour ; and I have enjoyed the greatest and the moat 
charming leisure that a man of letters could desire. By 
such means an author makes a great progress in a few 
years.' 

Ba^le, at Rotterdam, was appointed to a professorship 
of philosophy and history ; the salary was a competence 
to his frugal life, and enabled him to publish his celebrated 
Review, which he dedicates * to the glory of the city,' for 
iUa nobis Juk odafecU. 

Afler this grateful acknowledgment he was tmexpect^ 
edly deprived of the professorship. The secret history is 
curious. After a tedious war, same one amused the world 
by a chimerical * Project of Peace,' which was much 
against the wishes and the designs of our William III.— 
Jurieu, the head of the Reformed party in Holland, a man 
of heated fancies, persuaded William's party that this 
book was a part of a secret cabal in Europe, raised by 
Louis XIV against William III ; and accused Bayle as 
the author and promoter of this political confederacy. The 
maj^istrates, who were the creatures of William, dismiss- 
ed Bayle without alleging any reason. ' To an ordinary 
Ehilosopher it would hav« seemed hard to lose his salary 
ecause his antagonist was one 

* Whose sword is sharper than his pen.' 

Bayle only rejoiced at this emancipation, and quietly 
returned to his Dictionary. His feelings on this occasion 
he ban himself perpetuated. 

* The sweetness and repose I find in the studies in 
which I have engaged myself, and which are my delight, 
will induce me to remain in this city, if I am allowed to 
continue in it, at least till the printing of my Dictionary 
is finished : for my presence is ansoluieiy necessary to tha 
place where it is printed. I am no lover of money, nor 
of honours, and would not accept of any invitation, should 
it be made to me ; nor am I fond of the disputes and ca* 
bals, and professorial snarlings, which reign m all our aca- 
demies : Canam mUu el Muaie* He was mdeed so charm- 
ed by quiet and independence, that he was continually re» 
fusing the most magnificent offers of patronage : from 
Count Giiiscard, the French ambassador; but particulariy 
from our English nobility. The Earls of Shafltesbury, of 
Albermarle, and of Huntingdon, tried every solicitation to 
win him over to reside with them as their mend ; and too 
nice a sense of honour induced Bayle to refuse the Duka 
of Shrewsbury's gif\ of two hundred guineas for the dedi- 
cation uf his dictionary, * 1 have so often ridiculed dedications 
that [ must not risk any,* was the reply of our philosopher. 
The only complaint which escaped from Bayle was tho 
want of books ; an evil particularly felt during his writing 
the ' Critical Dictionary ;' a work which should have been 
composed not distant from the shelves of a public library^ 
Men of classical attainments, who are studying about 
twenty authors, and chiefly for their style, can form no 
conception of the state of famine to which an * helluo lib- 
rorum ' is too oAen reduced in the new sort of study which 
Bayle founded. Tante when once obtained may be aaid 
to he no acouiring faculty, and must remain stationary ; 
but Knowledge is of perpetual growth, and has infinite de- 
mands. Taste, like an artificial canal, winds through a 
beautiful country: but its borders are confined, and its 
term is limited ; Knowledge navigates the ocean, and m 
perpetually on voyages of discoverv. Bayle often grieves 
over the scarcity, or the want of nooks, by which he was 
CfNnpelled to leave many things uncertain, or to take them 
at second band : but he lived to discover •that trusting to 
the reports of otlTeni, was too often suffering the blind to 
lead the blind. It was this circumstance which induced 
Bayle to declare, that some works cannot be written in the 
country, and that the metropolis only can supply the wants 
of the literary roan. Plutarch has madu a similar confes- 
sion ; and the elder Pliny who had not so many volumes to 
turn over as a modem, was sensible to the wants of books, 
for he acknowledges that there was no book so bad by 
which we might not profit. • 

Bavle's peculiar vein of research and skill in discus- 
sion first appeared in his * Pens^es stir la Comete.' In 
Decerober, 1680. a comet had appeared, and the puUie 
yet trembled at a portentous meteor, which they sHU ima- 
gined wa« connected with some forthcoming and terrible 
event ! Persons as curious as they were terrified teased 
Bayle by their inquiries, but resisted alL bin 
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They r.HihJ nany things more than arguments in his amus- 
ing voluiiie^: * lam not ooe of the auttiors bv prolession/ 
says Ba\le, in giving an account of the methuid he meant 
to fjursiie, • who follow a series of views ; who first project 
their subject, then uivirie it into bo«iks and chaptc rs, and 
who only chcose to work on the ideas they have ftUnned. 
I, for my part, gire up all claims to authorship, and shall 
chain myi^eif (o no suco servitude. I cannot meditate with 
much regularity on oiic subject ; I am too food of change. 
I often wander trom tiie subject, and jump into places of 
which it mi^ht be difficult to liuess the way out : so that I 
shall make a learned d<M:tor who looks fur method quite im- 
patient wiih me.* The work is indeed full of curiosities 
and anecdotes, with many critical ones concerning history. 
At first it f mnd an easv %ntraiice into Fran^re, as a sim- 
ple account of comtts ; but when it was discovered that 
I3ay!e'« comet had a number of fierv tails concerning the 
French and the Austrians, it soon became as terrific as 
tiie comet itself, and was prohibited ! 

Bayle's * Critique generale de Phistoire du Calvinismc 
par le Pere Alaimbourg/ had more pleasantry than bitter- 
ness, except to ihe palate of the vindictive Father, who 
was of too hot a consiitution to relish the delicacy of our 
author's wit. IVIairobourg stirred up all the intrig«ies he 
coaki rouse to get the Critique burnt by the hangman at 
Paris. The Ueutenant of tne poUce, De la Revnic, who 
was arooHE tiic many who did not dislike to see tfie Father 
corrected by Bayle, delayed this execution from time to 
time, till there came a final order. This lieutenant of the 
police was a shrewd fellow, and wishing to put an odium 
on the bigoted Maimbourg. allowed the irrasdble Father to 
write the proclamation himself with all the violence of an 
enraged author. It is a ctirictis specimen of one who evi- 
dently wiihcd to bum his brother with his book. In this 
ctviouf proclamation, which has been preserved as a litera- 
ry cnni>«ity, Bayle's ' Cmique' is declared to be defamato- 
ry and calumnious. ab<iunding wi'h seditious n>rgeries, per- 
mcious to all good subjects, and therefore is condemned to 
be torn to pieces, and burnt at the Place de Greve. All 
prinier* and bookseliers are forbidden to print, or to sell, 
or disperse the paid abominable book, under pain of death ; 
and a:l other persons, of what quilii y or condition soever, 
are to undergo the penalty of exemplary punishment. De 
le Reynie must have smiled on !subm:ssiveiy receiving this 
effusion frjm our enraced au'.hor; and to puni.«h Mciin. 
bourj in the unly way he couid contrive, and to do at the 
same lime the t'reati"!' kinHness lo Bayle. wh^m he ad- 
mired, he drspersed three ihon^and copies of this pro<*laroa- 
tion to be posted up thrc U£h Pari*! : th*- alarm and the cu- 
riosity were stinnltaneQus ; but the latter prevaiW-d. Kvery 
bo-'>k coilec'or ha9ren»^ tf» procure aroiiv S4> terrificaliv dt> 
nounced, and at ihe r ame time so anu:<int!. The author 
of the * Livrt s condamne au feu* mijht have inserted this 
anecdote in his collertion. It rnay be worth addinj, that 
Maiinhouro always ftffected to yav that he had nev«'r read 
Bayle's work : but he afrrwards cor.feissed to Menace, 
that he could not help vaiuins a hook •»(" such cuno<:ity. 
Juneii was so jealous of i's surci'ss,that Beaiival atinbtiifs 
his personal hatred of Bayle to our young philosopher 
overshadowing that ve:e'an.* 

The taste for Uterarv instorv we owe to Bayle : and the 
^eat interest he rommonirated to 'hei^e researches spread 
in the national tastt-s of Eurouc. Frarre ha<« been always 
the richest in these stores, but our neq-.iifitions"have been 
rapid ; and Johnson, who delighted m th"m, ei< vaicd their 
means and their end, by the ethical philosophy and the 
spirit of criticism whirh lie awoke. With Bayie, indeeil, 
his minor wwks were the seed-plots ; but his groat Dic- 
tionary opened the forest. 

It is curious, however, to detect the difficulties of early 
attempts, and the indifferent siicces:s which sometimes at- 
tends them in their first slate. Bavle, to lighten the fa- 
tigue of correcting the second edition of his Dictionarr, 
wrote the first volume of ' Responses aux Questions d*un 
Provincial,' a suppositikous correspondence with a country 
gentleman. It was a work of mere literary curiosity, an^ 
of a belter description of miscellaneous writin? than that 
of the prevfclrnt fashiiin of giving thottgh's and maxims, 
and farciful characttr^, and i(!Ie stories, which had satiated 
the pub'ic ta«!t^ : however the book \vas not well received. 
He ailnhiitrn th« public ranrire to his prodigality oflitera- 
ry anerdo'es. and other vtinutitr lUeraritr, and fiis frequent 
crnotaiions! bii' he defends himself with skill. * It is against 
the nature of things lo pret» nd that in a work to prove and 
dear up facts, an author ahould only make use of hit own 



ihotighis, or that he ought to quote very seldom. II 
who bay, that the work does not sufficiently interMttte 
public, are doubtless in the right; but an autborcaaaol 
interest the public except he discusses moral or poiiiieil 
subjects. All others with which men of letters fiO tkm 
books are useless to the public and we ooght to co^ 
sider them as only a kind of frothy nourtsbBent in Ihaa 
selves; but which, however, gratify the curioaity of — py 
reader «, according to Uic diversities of their laates. What 
is there for example, less interesting lo tbe pohiic ikaa 
the BiUiothique Ckcitic of Coiooiies (a smail bib^iogra|ili 
cal work :) yet is tliat work kxiked on as ezceUeni ■ in 
kind. 1 could mention otlier works which are rettd, thaagk 
cooiaitung nothing which interests the pubbc.' Twoycait 
after, when he resumed these letters, he chanfcd Im plaa; 
he became more argumentative, and nM>re sparing of btv- 
rary and historical articles. We havo now crrtaiaiy ob- 
tained more decided notions of the nature of lliis speciea 
of composition, and treat such investigations witli WKin 
skill ; still they are ' caviare to tbe multitude.' An aeco- 
muiation of dry facts, without any exertion of taste or dia> 
cussion, forms but the barren aind obscoro diligence ef 
title-hunters. All things which come to tlie reader vitk* 
out having first passed through the mind, aa weD as the 
pen of the writer, will be still open to tbe ifaial objoctka of 
msane industry raging with a depraved appetite lor trarii 
and cinders ; and this is the line of demarcation wUeb wiO 
for ever separate a Bayle from a Prosper Marcbaod. and 
a Warton from a Ritson : the one roust be aatiafied tobt 
ustful, but the other will not fail to delight. Tet 
thing must be alleged in favour of those who may 
times indulge researches too minutelv ; perhaps there is a 
point bcyoml which nothing remains but useleiw cu i iu u ty; 
yet this too may be relative. The pleasure of tbeae pm- 
suits is only tasted by those who are acciMtomed lo tbea^ 
and whose employments are thus converted into amnsc^ 
ments. A man of fine genius, Addison relates, trained ap 
in all the polite studies of antiquity, upon being obbged to 
search into several rolls and records, at firvt found tlua a 
very dry and irksome employment; yet he assured aw, 
iha't at last he took an incredible pleasure in it, and pre- 
ferred it even to the reading of Virgil and Cicero. 

As for our Bayle. he exhibits a perfect model of riie rvtl 
literary character. He, with the secret alchymy of hniaa 
happine>5, extracted his tranquillity out of the baser merals, 
at the cost of his ambition and his fortune. Throii<h«at 
a voluminous work, he experienced the enjoyment of per> 
petual arqiii>itJon and deliglu; he obtained giorv, ami he 
endured persecuticn. He died as he had lived, m the 
same uninterrupted habits of composition ; for with Im 
dying hand, and nearly speechless, he sent a Cresb prw^ 
to the printer ! 

CICERO TIEWED AS A COLLECTOB. 

Mr Fuseli, in the introduction to the second part of hs 
Lectures, hn* touched on Ihe character of Cicero, respect- 
ing his knowirdge and feeling of Art, in a Biaaner wbadi 
exfites f»ur curio>ity. ' Though,' says that eloquent lec- 
turer. * Cicero 5:eemn to have had as little nolitsr ime fcr 
painting and sculpture, and even less than he had taste fiar 
poetry, he had a conception of Nature, and with hia umal 
acumen frequently scattered useful hints and pertiaeal 
obs» rvatiun*:. For n^eny of these he might probabty he 
indeoicd to Hortensiw^, with whom, though his rival in 
eloquence, he ii\'e.i on terms of famiharity. and who was a 
man ttf declared ta«tf», and one o'" the first collectors of the 
lime.' The irqttirv may amuse, lo trace the progress of 
Ciceroni taste fcr tfte wrks of art ; which was prohabuy s 
late, but an anient piirsuh with this celebrated man ; and 
their actual enjoyment seems with him rather lo bavebeea 
connected with some future plan of life. 

Cicero, when ah-.iit forty three vears of a^e. serov to 
have prrj'Tted the formation of a library and a coBattica 
of an:iqiii!ies. with the remote intention of se ce asi qL awl 
one day stealing away from the nmsv hoooiira of tbe r^ 
public' Although that great man remained too loag a 
victim to his political ambition, yet at all tiroes hia natural 
dispositions would break out, and amidst his pohiic avoca- 
tions he often anticipated a lime when life would be Wh 
valued without uninterrupted repose : but repoee,de>titaie 
of the ample furniture, and even of the luxuries ofa wind 
occupying Sseif in literature and art, would oahrfer bna 
have opened the repose of a desert! It was lathir bit 
provident wisdom than their actual enjoyment, wbieb in* 
doced ^m, at a ba«ed^>eriod of bia bfe, to 
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from all parts, books, and statues, and curiosities, without 
number ; in a word, to become^ according to the term, too 
often misapplied arid misconceived among us, for it is not 
always ur>der6lood in an honourable sense, a collector ! 

Ltike other later collectors, Cicero often appears ardent 
to possess what he was not able to command ; sometimes 
lie entreats, or circuitously negociates, or is planning the 
future means to secure the acquisitions which he thirsted 
after. He is repeatedly soliciting his literary friend Atticus 
to keep his books for him, and not to dispose of his collec- 
tions on any terms, however earnestly the bidders may 
crowd ; and, to keep his patience in good hope (for Atti- 
cus imagined his collection would exceed the price which 
Cicero could afford,) he desires Atticus not to despair of 
hta being able to make them his, for that he was saving all 
his rents to purchase these books for the relief m his 
old a|re. 

This projected library, and collection of antiquities, it 
was the intention of Cicero to have placed in his lavourite 
villa in the neighbourhood of Rome, whose name, conse- 
crated by time, now proverbially describes the retirement 
of a man of elegant tastes. To adorn his villa at Tuscu- 
ium formed the day .dreams of this man of genius; and his 
padtsion broke out in all the enthusiasm and impatience 
which so frequently characterize the modern collector. 
Not only Atticus, on whose fine taste he could depend, but 
every one likely to increase his acquisitions, was Cicero 
persecuting witn entreaties, on entreaties, with the seduc- 
tion of large prices, and with the expectation, that if the 
orator ana consul would submit to accept any bribe, it 
woukl hardly be refused in the shape of a manuscnpt or a 
statue. ' In the name of uur friendship,' says Cicero, ad- 
dressiag Aiticus, ' suffer nothing to ' escape vou of what- 
ever you find curious or rare.* When Atticus informed 
him that he should send him a fine statue, in which the 
heads of Mercury and Minerva were united together, 
Cicero, with the enthusiasm of a maniacal lover of the pre- 
sent day, finds every object which is uncommon the very 
thinjf for which he has a proper place. * Your discovery 
i« admirable, and the statue yoti mention seems to have 
been made purposely for my'cabinet.* Then follows an 
explanation of the mystery of this allegorical statue, which 
expressed the happy union of exercise and study. ' Con- 
tinue,' he adds, * to collect for me, as you have promised. 
in as great a quantity as pomble^ morsels of tiiis kind.* 
Cicero, like other collectors, raayi>e suspected not to have 
been very difficult in his choice, and for him the curious 
was not less valued than the beautiful. The mind and 
temper of Cicero were of a ^ust and philosophical ca^t, 
not too subject tb the tortures of those whose morbid ima- 

Stnation and delicacy of taste touch on infirmity. It is, 
owever, amusing to observe this great man, actuated by 
all tRe fervour and joy of collecting. * I have paid your 
agent — as von ordered, for the Megaric statues — send me 
as many ot them as you can, and as soon as possible, with 
any others which you think proper for the place, and to 
ny taste, and good enough to please yours. You cannot 
imagine how greatlv m^ pmtsion increase for this sort of 
things ; it is such that it may appear ridieuUms in the eyes 
of many ; but jrou are my friend, and will <m\y think of 
•atisfying my wishes.' Again — ' Purchase (cnt me, with- 
ofit tKinking Turther, all that you discover of rarity. My 
friend, do not spare my purse.' And, indeed, in another 
place he loves Atticus both for his promptitude and cheap 
purchases : TV multum amamtis, quod ea abs te dUigenter, 
parvoque ewratantnl. 

Our collectors may not be displeased te discover at their 
head so venerable a personage as Cicero ; nor to sanction 
thrir own feverish thirst and panting impatience with all 
the raptures on the day of possession, and the * saving of 
rents' to afford commanding prices--by the authority of 
the ip^atest phikMopher of antiquity. 

A Aict is noticed in this article which requires elucida- 
tion.^ In the life of a true collector, the selling of his books 
H a singular incident. The truth is, that the elegant friend 
oTCicero, residing in the literary city of Athens, appears 
to have enjoyed but a moderate income, and may be said 
to have traded not only in books, but in gladistor*, whom 
Iw let out, and also charred interest for the use of his mo- 
n»y ; circumstances which Cornelius Nepos, who gives 
•a account of his landed property, has omitted, as, perhaps, 
Bot well adapted to heighten the interesting pjMiire which 
he pweg of Atticus, but which the Abb^ Mon^ult has de- 
tected in his curious notes on Cicero's letters to Atticus. 
U u certain that be employed hii^Tes, who, 'to the loot- 



boy,' as Middleion expresses himself, were all literary and 
skilful scribes, in copying the works of the best authors for 
his own use ; but the duplicates wtrre sold, to the common 
profit of the master and the slave. The state of literature 
among the ancients may be paralleled with that of the age 
of our first restorers of learning, when printing was not yet 
established ; then Boccaccio, and Petrarch, and such men, 
were collectors, and zealously occupied in the manual la- 
bour of transcription ; immeasurable was the delight of 
that avariciousness of manuscript, by which, in a certain 
given time, the possessor, with an unwearied pen, could 
enrich himself by his copy ; and this copy an estate would 
not always purcnase ! Besides that a manuscript selected 
by Atticus, or copied by the hand of Boccaccio and Pe- 
trarch, must have risen in value, associatmg it with the 
known taste and judgment of the collector. 

THE BISTORT OP THS CAKilCCIS. 

The congenial histories of literature and of art are ac- 
companied by the same periodical revolutions ; and none 
is more interesting than that one which occurs in the de- 
cline and corruution of arts, when a single mind returning 
to right principles, amidst the degenerated race who had 
forsaken them, seems to create a new epoch, and leaches 
a servile race once more how to invent ! These epochs are 
few, but are easily distinguished. The human mind is ne. 
ver stationary ; it advances or it retrogrades ; having 
reached its meridian point, when the hour of perfection 
has gone by, it must verge to its decline. In all Art, per- 
fection lapses into that weakened state too oAen digni- 
fied as classical imitation ; but it sinks into mannerism, and 
wantons into affectation, till it shoots out into fantastic 
novel'ies. When all languishes in a state of mediocrity, 
or is deformed by false tastes, then i^ reserved for a for- 
tunate genius the glory of rcsioring another golden age of 
invention. The Kistory of tKe Caracci family serves as 
an admirable illustration of such an epoch, while the perw 
Clonal characters of the three Caraccis throw an additional 
interest over this curious incident in the history of the 
works of genius. 

The establishment of the famous aeeadende^ or school of 
painting, at Bologna, which restored the art in tbe4ast 
stage of degeneracy, originated in the profound meditations 
of Lodovico. There was a happy boldness in the idea ; 
but its great singularity was that of discovering those men 
of s;enius, who alone could realize his ideal conception, 
amidst his own family circle ; and yet these were men 
whose opposite dispositions and aa^oirements could hardly 
have given any hope of mutual assistance ; and much lest 
of melting to^rether their minds and their work in such uni- 
ty of conception and execution, that even to oin' days they 
leave tlie critics undetermined which of the Caraccis to 
prefer ; each excelling the other in some pictorial quality. 
Of\en combining together in the same picture, the minded 
labour of three paroters seemed to proceed from onepaTlet, 
as their works exhibit which adorn the churches of Bolog- 
na. They still disputed about a picture, to ascertain 
which of the Caraccis painted it ; and still one prefera 
Lodovico for his grandiodtay another Agostino for lut in- 
vention, and othei^ Annibale for his vigour or his grace.* 
What has been told of others, happened to Lodovico Ca- 
racci in his youth ; he struggled with a mind tardy in its con- 
ceptions, so that he gave no indications of talent ; and was 
apparently so inept as to have been advised by two mas- 
ters to be satisfied to grind the colours he ought not other- 
wise to meddle with. Tintoretto, from friendship, exhort- 
ed him to change his trade. < This sluggishness of intel- 
lect did not proceed,' observes the sagacious Lanzi, * from 
any deficiency, but from the depth of his penetrating mind : 
early in life he dreaded the ideaJ as a rock on which so 
many of his contemporaries had been shipwrecked.' His 
hand was not blest with precocious facility, because his 
mind was unsettled about truth itself; he was still seeking 
for nature, which he could not discover in those wretched 
mannerists, who boasting of their freedom and expedition 
in their bewildering tastes, which they called the ideal, 
relied on the diplomas and honours obtained by intrigue or 
purchase, which sanctioned their follies in the eyes of the 
multitude. « Lodovico,' says Lanri, * would first satisfy his 
own mind on everv line : lie would rot paint till paintmg 
well bernme a haSit, and 'ill habit produced facility.' 

Lodovico then sought in other cities for what he conkl 
not find at Bologna. He travelled to inspect the works of 
the elder masters ; he meditated on all their detaili ; ha 

* Laaxi, Scoria PItKrica, V. 8fiw 
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penetrated to the venr thnoghts of the great artists, and 
inrew intimate with invir niodes of conception and ^lecu* 
tion. The true principles of art were collected together 
in his own mind,— the rich fruits of his own studies,— and 
these first prompted him to invent a new school of paint- 
in^.* 

Returning to Belojrna, he found his degraded brothers 
in art still quarrelling about the merits olthe old and the 
new school, and still exult mg in their vague conceptions 
and expeditious methods. Lodovico, who had obsenred all, 
had summed up his principles in one grand maxim, — that 
of combining a ckwe obsenration of nature with the imita- 
tion of the great masters, modifying both, howerer, by the 
disposition of the artist himself. Such was the simple idea 
ana the happy project of LodoTicn ! Ererv perfection 
•eemed lo have been obtained : the Rq^aeluela excelled in 
the ideal ; the Mi^elangiaUadu in the anatomical : the Ve- 
netian and the Lombard schools in brilliant vivacity or phi- 
losophic gravity. All seemed prcM)ocupied ; but the secret 
of breaking the bonds of servile imitation was a new art : 
of mingfing into one school the charms of every school, 
adapting them with freedom ; and having been taught by 
all, to remain a model ibr all ; or, as Lanzi expresses it, 
d^to cnere ap jv rt t ao da U tuUe mmgno a tutU. To restore 
Art in its decline, Lodovioo pressed all the sweets from 
all the flowers ; or, melting tc^cther all bis rich materials, 
formed one Corinthian brass. This school is described by 
Du Fresnoy in the character of Annibale, 

Quos sedulos Hannibal omnes 
In propriam meniem atque morem miraane coegiL 

Paraphrased by Mason, 

From all their charms combined, wHh hsppy toil, 
DKl Annibal compose his wondrous style ; 
0*er the fair fraou so close a veil is thrown, 
That every bormw'd grace becomes his own.'*' 

Lodovicn perceived that he could not stand alone in the 
breach, and sinsfle-handed encounter an impetuous multi- 
tude. He thought of raising up a party among those 
jouihful aspirants who had not yet been habitually de- 
itraved. He had a brother whose talent could never rise 
neyond a poor copyist's, and him he had the judgment, 
unswayed by undue partiality, to account as a cipher; but 
be found two of his cousins, men capable of becoming as 
axtraordinary as himself. 

These brothers, Agostino and Annibale, first by nature, 
and then by their manners and habits, were of the most 
opposite dispoyitions. Bom amidst humble occupation?, 
their father was a tailor, anri Annibale was still workins 
on the paternal hoard, while Agostino was occupied by the 
elegant works of the goidsmi'h, whence he acouired the 
6oe art of engravine. in which ho becai)^ the Mnro An- 
tonio of his time. Their marmers, perhaps, resulted from 
their trades. A^ostino wa.s a man of science and litera- 
ture : a philosopher and poet, of the most {H>Iished ele- 
gance, the most enchanting conrcrsalion, far removed from 
the vu'gar, he became the companion of the learned and 
the noble. Annibale could scarcely write and read ; an 
inborn nisgedncss made him 8«illen, taciturn, or if he 
spoke, sarcastic ; scorn and ridicule were his bitter delight. 
Nature had strangely made theso brothers little less than 
anemies. Annibale despised his brother for having en- 

* D'Arffenri'.Ie, Vies dps Peintres, 11. 68. 

t The curious realer of u;«ie mar reH^r to Mr Fuseli's Se- 
cond Lerciir»i for a diatribe affainsi what he calls ' the Eclectic 
School ; which, bv selecting the iM.-imies. corrcnine the fiiuUs, 
supplying i*^e <'efect«. and avoitJine the extremes ofthe differ- 
ent styles, attempted to form a perfect system.* He acknow. 
ledces the sreaineM of the Ciraccis ; Vci he lausrhs at the 
merft cr»pyinsr the manners of varjf^ni painters into one picture. 
But perhap*. T say it with ?!! po?^ible deference, our animated 
critic lor?nt ff>r a moment that it was no mechanical imitation 
the Caraocis inculcated : nat'ire and art were to be equailr stu- 
died, and sccondo ii natio talento e la propria sua dispwizione. 
Barry distin^ii^hes with praise and warmth. • Whether,* 
says he, ♦ we may co^t'"lt oTirii»i!res with r.ri.>p<in7 the manly 
plan of art pursueil br the Caraccis and their Khfjol at Bolog. 
na, in Mniiinjrihe perfections of all the other schools : or whe- 
ther, whic'i T rather hop*>, wc look further in the style of de- 
sim itpoin our own stuflies afirr natnre ; whichever of these 
plans the nniion mieHi fix on,* &c II. oifl Thus three ereai 
itames.Dn Fresnoy. Fiiseii, and Barry, restrirtwl their notions 
of th«* Caracci plan to a mere imitation of the ffreai masters ; 
btit Lan/i. in unfhidin; Lotloric<>'s project, lays down as his 
first principle ih^ ohservation of nature, and. secondly, the jmi- 
Utton of the ?reat masters; and all raodiHed by the nattual 
disjiosition of the artist 




tered into the higher circles ; be ridiculed bis 
neri, and even the neat elegance of his dress. To bms- 
tify Agosuno, one day, he sent him a portrait of iMr 
father threading a needle, and their mother catting ootiks 
cloth, to remma him, as he once whispered m AgastiM^ 
ear, when he met him walkiiu with a nobleniaa, * noc la 
forget that the v were sons of a poortaikir! Tbesaaw 
contrast existed in the habits of their mind. AgoAiBowas 
slow to resdve, difficult to satisfy himself; he was ior p^ 
lishinf and maturing every thing : Annibale was lootafii 
to suffer any delay, and often evading the difficuhiss of 
the art, loved to do much in a short time. L>odovico aosn 
perceived their equal and natural aptitude lor an ; and 
placing Agostino tinder a master, who was oelebrated fer 
his fadUty jf execution, he fixed Annibale in his own siady, 
where his cousin mifht be taught by observmtioa ibe fk- 
tina UfUii how the best works are formed by a liiiidi 
haste. Lodovico seems to have a<k»pted ike artifice i 
Isocrates in his management of tsro pupils, of wboaa he 
said, that the one was to be pricked on by iIm spar, and 
the other kept in by the rein. 

But a new difficulty arose in the attenpt tn ^'''^Bbraf to- 
gether such incongruous natures ; the tbouglitrul Lodoviea 
Intent on the great project of the refbrmatioii of the art, 
by his prudence long balanced their unaqoal tcai| 
with thiat penetratioQ which so strooglj cbaract* 
genius, directed their distinct talents lo his one great pv- 
pose. From the hterary Agostino be obtoioed Um pln- 
fosophy of critical lectures and scientific principles; iavca- 
Uon and designing solelv occupied Annibale ; while lbs 
soHness of contours, lichtness and grace, were his mm 
acquisition.* But thotich Annibale presiiniptuo«Mlv eoi- 
temned the rare and elevated talents of AgosliM, ami 
scarcely submitted the works of Lodovico, wboaa ha ar»> 
ferred to rival, yet, according to a traditional raowor wfeiek 
Lanzi recortb, it was Annibale's dedsioii of trhuaraefer wteeh 
enabled him, as it were, unperceived, to beoome the 
ter over his cousin and his brother ; Lodovieo and 
tino long hesitated to otipose the predacn'mant style, in I 
first Esntys ; Annibale hardly decided to persevere 
opening their new career by opposing * works to voices^ 
and to the enervate labours of their wretched rivala,*th«r 
own works, warm in vigor and freshness, cooduclod sa iks 
principles of nature and art. 

The Caraccis not only resolved to paint jnsthr, hot to 
persevere in the art itseB, by perpetuating the perfect tasis 
of the true style amon^ their stKcesaor?. In their ova 
house they opened an .^locodrmia, calling it degH ftrsas- 
minati, • the openins a new way,* or • the beeinners.* The 
academy was ftnmished with casts, drawings, prints, a 
school for anatomy, and for the living figure ; receiviaf a9 
comers with kindness ; teaching gratuitously, avl. as it a 
said, without jealousy ; but too many facts are recorded ti> 
assent to the banishment of this infectiotn passioB frooi 
the academy of the Caraccis, who, like other coogvegated 
artists, could not live together, and escape their own ah 
demial fever. 

It was here, however, that Agostino found his eminence 
as the director of their studies ; delirering lectures on ar- 
chitecture and perspective, and pointing out from his stere, 
of history luid fable subjects for the designs of their pupil*, 
who. on ceruiu davs, exhibited their works to rhe m«t 
skilful judges, adjusting the merits by their decisions. * To 
the crowned sufficient is the prize of glorv.' savs Lsmi ; 
and while the poets chanted their praises, tfie lyre of As««- 
lino himself gratefully celebrated the pmcreni of his pu- 
pils. A curious sonnet has been transmitted to ns, where 
Agostino, like the ancient lecislators, compr cs i scA his i»»w 
laws into a few verses, earily to he remembered. TW 
sonnet is now well known, since Mr. Fuseli and Bstt 
have preserved it in their lectures. This sineular p-nrfn«^- 
tion has, however, had the hard fate of beine onjiB^ 
depreciated : Lanzi calls it pittoreaco vaxamemU pim (Ar 
poetico: Mr Fuseli sarrasticallv compares it to * a medi- 
cal prescription.* It delighted Barry, who calls k *a 
beautiful poem.' Considered as a didactive and descrip> 
tive poem, no lover of art, who has ever read it, win e»-ass 
to repeat it till he has cot it by heart. In this acadeav 
every one was free to indulge "his own taste, provided be 
did not riolate the essential principles of art ; (or, thoofh 
the critics have usually described the character of this 
new schoof%o have been an imitation of the praeetheg 
ones. It was their first principle to be guided by Batare, 

* D'Argenvills, Vies doCelntres, U. 47-1481 
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tMie 111 their \i»\is, ^gnvd to lotret on a fixed day every 
wrtrK, and ciio»c Courai^ii resiotuce as ctfiiirical. They 
vn»i i«>r the piir|K>se4 ot* general conver&atioo, or to walk 
tu^einfr, or, %vhat was not leasi siiciai, to panake in soma 
rrlre»iiiog coUalttM. All heiug hicrary men, those who 
wt-re aiiltivMV submitted iheir new worka tu this friendly 
s«»ci<tv, who, witnout jeaious y or malice, freely commum- 
castd' their strictures; the wurkd were improved, the 
autiiors wrre delighted, and the critics were honest ! Such 
WrfS the happy life of the members of this private society 
during three or four years. Peiuson, the earliest historian 
ot' the French Academy, has delightfully described it : 
*It was such that now, when they ' speak of these first 
dajs of the academy, they call it the fjolden age, during 
wbich, with i«l the innocence and freedom of that fortunate 
period, witnout pomp and noise, and without any other 
laws than those of triendship they enjoyed together ail 
wnich a society of minds, and a rauonal life, can yield uf 
whatever softens and charms.* 

They were happy, and they resolved to be silent ; oor 
was lliu bond and compact of friendship violated, till one 
of them, Maileville, secretary of Marshal Bass^impiere, 
beine anxious *hat his fnend Varet. who had just printed 
hn IJUannete Ilomme^ which he had drawn from the fam- 
ous ^ II Cortigiano' ol Oastighone, should profit by all their 
opinions, procured his admission to one of their confer- 
ences ; Faret presented them wiin his book, heard a great 
deal concerning the nature of his wuik, was charmed by 
their literary cummunicaiious, and returned home ready to 
burst with the secret. Could the iKiciety hoye that others 
would be more faithful than they had been to themselves '/ 
Faret happened to be one of those light hearted men who 
■re communicative in the degree in which they are grate- 
ful, and he whimpered the secret to Des IVIarets and to 
Boisrobert. The hr»t, as soon as he heard of such a lite- 
rary senate, utted every effort to cnpejir before them and 
read the first volume oiif his * Ariaue :' Bnisrobert, a man 
of dutmciion, and a common triend to them all. could not 
be refused an acmission ; he admired the frankness of their 
mutual criticism!*. The society besides, was a new ob- 
ject ; and his daily bu^ines:! was to funush an amusin:; 
■lory to his patron Kiche!i«*u. The cardinal minister 
was vtrry literary, and apt tu be so hipped m his hours of 
reiiremt'nt,thal ihr p!iy>iciin dcciared, that ' a>l his drugs 
were o(' no avail, uiness his paiieiii miXf-d ^^i(h liit^in a 
dracr.m of Boisrub«rt.' \u oik- of those foriiinate m<j- 
meiits. w.;-.tn the cardinal was • in the \rin.' B'-i-irob^Tt 
painted, with the warmest huvs, ihis re::i«in of laeriry fe- 
licity, of a smalt, happy sotMi-iy termed of critics and au- 
thors! Tiic minister, who was f-vcr ci-nsidfring tr.'.njr* 
in that particular asprri wi.icli mi^fht t«-nd to Uts own glory, 
instaniiy a^'Aed B<>isrub^r!. wht':her l\ti:i private m»:i-tiu3 
would not like to be cuii5titii:ed a pub.ic body, and esta- 
blish Itself by Ut^frs natrnt, i.fr»'rii':T iheni hin pr«>ter*ion. 
The tlal'erer ot* the m.ni'«ter wa» ovcjoyed, aiui f.\<?r.ite<l 
the imp<iriant mission; bu". n)t on? •■rtiu* nien;ii«-rs »iiared 
in the rap'iire, while som** rerrrttci an honour which would 
oniv disturb the sweeinesj and taintliari'y of their inicr> 
course. MalleMlie, whose ma^t^'r was a prisoner in the 
Bast: e, and Serisjy, the inltruiant of titt- D'lkp of Roche- 
ibucajlt, who was m disgrace at court, loi;o!y prot»*5*pd, in 
the s'v.e ot an op?>osit;«ni party, acair>! '«^'«? prf»teci'<n of 
the minister ; bin Chjipelain. whT wa<* known to have n-i 
p«rty-int»;rej«t». arirsie-J so clear'y, that h«* kfi them to infer 
that Rich*-lieu's <2^fr w-a^ a ct'Tnrnunti; that the cardinal 
was a minister who willed not things by halves ; and was 
one ol" those very great men who avenc* any ontemnl 
shown to them, even on surh lirle men as ihemsr ives I In 
a wor.l. the do?* bowt'd their necks to the goiuon colJar. 
However, the appea'anre, if not the reality, of freedom 
was left to thcni ; and the niin.s.'er allowed them to frame 
their own constitution, aivielrct thnr own magistrates and 
citizens in this infant and iKusrrions republic of literature. 
Th*» history of the further establishment of the French 
academy is elegantly narrated by Pelis«<»n. Thr usual 
difficulty occurred of fixing on a title ; and they appear to 
have changed it so often, that the acad^'my was at first 
addressed oy more than one tiile ; Academic deM hrmtx 
Etpriis ; Academic <U C Eloquence ; Academic Eminmtt^ 
in allusion to the quality of the cardmal. its protector — 
Desirous of avoiding the extravagant and mystifying l!t|i>s 
of the Italian arad» mies.* they fixed on the most unatfect- 
ed, ' V Academie PranccoM ; but thou:;h the national geiu- 

* See an snide * On the ridiculous titles aftiumed by the ka- 
ban Academics,' in this volume 



in may disguise itself for a moment, it cmBDot be ealircir 
got nd of, and they assumed a vauBtiafE denee of a lanii 
wreath, mduding their epigraph * a VlmmarUiiU* TIa 
academy of Petersburgb has chosen a more eoiigbtcMd 
inscription Paidatim, (* litlie by little,') so cxpressiTe of lbs 
great labours of man— even of the uveotioiM of geoM! 

Such was the origin of L'Academie Fran^aise ; it «■§ 
long a private meeting before it became a public iasiri»> 
lion. Vet, like the Royal Society, it^ origm has beea a^ 
tnbuted to political mouves, with a view to divert the atie^ 
tioo from popular discontents ; but when we lo<ik iato ibs 
real origin of the French Academy, and our Royal 
ety, ii must be granted, that if the govemaaent Viiber 
France or England ever entertained ihia project, it 
to them so accidentally that at least we cannot allow tbca 
the meni of profound invention. State«Dea are ofu 
sidered by speculative men in their doset^ to be 
wonder.workers than they often prove to be. 

W< re the origin of the' Royal Society inquired into^ it 
might be justly dated a century before it* rxisteDce : iba 
real founder was Lord Bacon, who plauied the ides/ tatf^ 
t%Uion in his philosophical romance of the New Atkaus ! 
This notion is not fanciful, and it was that of ita tint 
founders, as not only appears by the expression of old Aa- 
brey, when alluding to the commencement of the aodely, 
he adds, wciiMdina mentem Domini Baeom ; but by ■ rmn 
print designed by Evelyn, probably for a frontkoicce l» 
Bishop Sprat's history, although we seldom Sod the prat 
in the volume. The'design is precioue to a Gr^ngcvite, 
exhibitmg three fine portraits. On one side is represcaicd 
a library, and on the table lie the atatute^, the jonrnab, aad 
the mace of the Ro} al Society ; oo its opposite side ai« 
suspended numerous philosophical ins^menls ; ia the 
centre of the print is a column, on which is placed a hum 
of Charles II, the patron; on each side whole lengths «f 
Lord Brouncker, the first president, and Lord Bmqb, as 
the founder, inscnbed Artium Jn$Umrator. The graver sf 
Hollar has preserved this happy intentjon of Evetya'Sy 
whH:h exemplifies what may be called the coatinuitj aadl 
genealogy of genius, as its spirit is perpetuated by ila sae> 
cessors. 

When the fury of the civil wars had exhausted all psi>- 
ties, and a breathing time from the passions and madness 
of the age allowed ingenious men to return once more to 
thtir I'irsaken similes, Ba'-on's vision of a phi!os(^pbkal 
society appears to have occupied their revtrnes. It charai- 
ed ih'^' fbiKTv of Ciiwiey and Milton; but the potiurs and 
reli^Mon oi the times were stiii possessed by the same frcnrv, 
ai.d divinity and politics were unabimously agreec to be 
utteriv ppjscribed Iruni their inquiries. On the subject of 
rtlig;vn ihey were incre particularly alarmed, not ottir at 
tii«=' i:me oi the f undation of ihe society, but at a modi 
later peru^, when uiu:er the direction of Newton bimseX 
Evtn Bij"h« p Sf>ra», their first historian, observed, that 
' tl.ry have trreiy admitted men of different reiigions. coud- 
tries', ar.tl prores>ii'ns of life : not to lay the foundation uf 
an Eng'.ish, Srotch, Irish, pcpish, or protestanl philosophy, 
I ut a piiiLosoPHT OF MATiKinD.' A curiou^ protest of 
the most illustrious of philosophers may be found : when 
♦ the Soc'eiy for promoting Christian Knowledge' were 
desirous of hokiiiig their meetings at the house of the Rnyal 
Society. Newton drew up a number of argumerit? acaast 
thi.r admission. One of them is, that * It in a fundamental 
rule of the society not to meddle with religion ; and tii« 
reason is. that we mav give no occasion to rrUgH^us bodies 
to meddle with ns.' Newton would not even cnmplr wph 
their wishes, left by this compliance the Rn\-al Society 
micKt 'di';sati«ly tl-ose of other reiicion*.' The wisdoa 
of the protest by Newton is as admirable as it is remarks- 
hie. — the preservation of the Royal Society from the pas* 
sicns of the age. 

It was in the lodgincs of I> Wilkins in WaHhsm Col* 
lege, that a small philosc>phical club n^ together, wkick 
proved to b^, as Aubrrv expresses it, the innrao^siis cf 
the Roval Society. When the members were dispersed 
about l.ondon, thev renewed their meetings fin»t at a 
tavern, then at a private house : and when the society be- 
came too great to be raiieii a club, they assemh'ed ia'*ths 
parl'Mtr' of Ciresoam College, wlii(h itself had been raised 
by the muMiiienoe of a citizei; who endowed it idirrany, 
and presented a noh'e exan^nle to the individuals now a^ 
serrhW under its ro«»f The sorietv afterwards derived 
i's t»»V fn^m a srrt of arfid«nt. Th#* warm loya'ty of 
F.vp'yn in :h^ first honj-fuj Hny.- of iho Res'oratinn, in his 
dedicatory epistle of Narfw's' treatise on libraries, csfitd 
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that philosophical muctiag ilio Royal Society. These 
Ifamed men immediately voted their thankis to EveWn for 
the happy designation, which was so grateful to Cfiaries 
II, who was himself a virtuoso of the day, tliat the charter 
was sooQ granted : the king^, declaring himself their found- 
er, * sent uiem a mace of silver gilt, of the same fashion 
and bigness as those carried before his majesty, to be borne 
before the president on meeting days.' To the zeal of 
Evelyn the Royal Society owe no inferior acc^uisition to 
its title and its mace ; the noble Arundelian hbrary, the 
rare literary accumulation of the noble Howards ; the last 
posseufvor of which had so little inclination for books, that 
the treasures which his ancestors had collected lay open at 
the mercy of any purloiner. This degenerate heir to the 
literature and the name of Howard seemed perfectly re- 
lieved when Evelyn sent his marUes which were perish- 
ing in his gardens, to Oxford, and his books whicn were 
diminishing daily, to the Royal Society ! 

The Society of Antiquaries might create a deeper in- 
terest, could we penetrate to its secret history : it was in- 
terrupted, and suffered to expire, by some obscure cause 
of political jealousy. It long ceased to exist, and was only 
reinstated almost in our own days. The revival of learn, 
ing under Edward VI, suffered a severe check from the 
papistical government of Mary ; but under Elizabeth a 
happier era opened to our hterary pursuits. At this period 
several students of the inns of court, many of whose names 
are illustrious for their rank or their genius, formed a 
weekly society, which they called ' the Antiquaries' Col- 
lege.' From very opposite qtiarters we are furnished with 
many curious particulars of their Uterary intercourse : it is 
delightful to discover Rawleigh borrowing manuscripts 
from the library of Sir Robert Cotton, and Seldcn deriving 
his studies from the collections of Rawleigh. Their mode 
of proceeding has even been preserved. At every roect> 
ing tbey proposed a question or two respecting the history 
or the antiquities of the English nation, on which each 
member was expected, at the subsequent meeting, to de- 
liver a disitertation or an opinion. They also * supped to- 
gether.' From the days of Athenetis to those of Dr John- 
son, the pleasures of the table have enUvened those of lite- 
rature. A copy of each question and a summons for the 
place of conference were sent to the absent members. The 
opinions were carefully registered by the secretary, and 
the dissertations deposited m their archives. One of these 
summonses to Stowe, the antiquary, with his memoranda 
on the back, exists in the Ashmolean Museum. I shall 
preserve it with all its verbal arugo : 

Society of Antiquaries. 
• Jo Mr Stowe. 

* The place appointed for a conference upon the ques- 
tion followince ys att Mr Garter's house, on Fridaye the 
Ihh of this November, 1598, being Al Soules daye, at 11 
of the clocke in the af>emoone, where yoiur oppinioun in 
wryttttge or otherwise is expected. 

< The question is, 
' Of the antiquitie, etimologie, and priviledges of parishes 
in En^lande. 

* Yt ys desyred that you give not notice hereof to any, 
but such as haue the like somons.' 

Such i^ the summons ; the memoranda in the hand' 
wrihni; ofStuwe are these : 

[630. Honorius Romanus, Archbvshope of Canterbury, 
devidf d his province into parishes ,* ne ordejmed clerks and 
prechars, comannding them that they shoukl instruct the 
|M*opln, SA well by good iyfe, as by doctrync. 

760. Cuthbert', Archbyshope of Canterbury, procured 
of llie Pope that in cities and town»*s there should be ap- 
povntrfl church vards for buriall of the Head, whose bodies 
were used to b« buried abrude, & cet.] 

Their m«*'^tin?^ had hitherto boen private ; but to give 
stability to them, they fietitioncd for a charter of incnrpo- 
ratton/under the title of th« Academy fnr the Study of 
Antiquity and History founded by Queen EHzciteth, And 
ID preserve ail the memorials of hirtory which the dissolu- 
tion of the m^tnastnrieo had »catter<»d ahiHit the kingdom, 
they propm«»d to erect a library, to be called * The Library 
of Queen Elizabeth.* The death of the queen overturned 
thn honourable project. The society was somewhat in- 
teniipted hv tSe usual casualties of human life; the mem- 
ber" wer« d»i"'»erBi»d, or died, and it ceased for twenty 
yearn. Spelman. Camden, and other», desirous of reno- 
vating the society, me? for this purpose at the Herald's 
oiBre: they Pettied their reynlations. amon? which, one 
> for «,yoiding offence, tiMy dfeald ndither meddle with 



matters of state nor religion. * But before our next meet* 
ing,' says Spelman, ' we had notice that his majesty took 
a litUe rmslike of our society ^ not being informed that we 
had resolved to decline all matters of state. Yet hereupon 
wo forebore to meet again, and so all our labour's lost !' 
Unouestionably much was lost, lor much could have been 
produced ; and Spelman's work on law terms, where I find 
this information, was one of the first projected. James I 
has incurred the censure of those who have written more 
boldly than Spelroan on the suppression of this society ; 
but whether James was misinformed by * taking a little 
mislike,' or whether the antiquaries failed in exerting them- 
selves to open their plan more clearly to that * timid pedant,' 
as Gough and others designate this monarch, may yet be 
doublful; assuredly James was not a man to contemn their 
erudition ! 

The king at this time was busied by furthering a similar 
project, which was to found * King James's College at Chel- 
sea ;' a project originating with Dean Sutcliff, and zea- 
lously approved by Prince Henry, to raise a nursery for 
young polemics in scholasiical divinity, fur the purpose of 
defending the protestant cause from the attacks oir catho- 
lics and sectaries ; a college which was afterwards called 
by Laud * Controversy College.' In this society were 
appointed historians and antiquaries, for Camden and 
Haywood filled these offices. 

The society of Antiquaries, however, thotigh suppressed, 
was perhaps never extinct : it survived in some shape tra- 
der Charles 11, for Ashmole in his Diary notices *the 
Antiquaries' Feast,' as well as *the Astrologers',' and 
another of the ' Freemasons.' The present society was 
only incorporated in 1 751. There are two sets of their 
Memoirs ; for besides the modern Archasologia, we have 
two volumes of ' Curious Discourses,' written by the Fa- 
thers of the Antiquarian Society in the age of Elizabeth, 
collected from their dispersed manuscripts, which Camden 
preserved with a parental hand. 

The philosophical spirit of the age, it might have been 
expected, would have reached our modern antiquaries ; but 
neither profound views, nor eloquent dii>quisitions, have 
imparted that value to their confined researches and lan- 
guid efforts, which the character of the times, and the ex- 
cellence of our French rivals in their Academie,' so pe- 
remptorily required. It is, however, hopeful to hear Mr 
Hallain declare, ' I think our last volumes improve a little, 
and but a little! A comparison with the Academy of 
Inscriptions in its better days must still inspire us with 
shame.' 

Among the statues of the Society of Antiquaries, there 
is one which expels any member * who shall by speaking, 
writing, or printing, publicly defame the society. Some 
things may be too antique and obsolete even for the Society 
of Antiquaries ! and such is this vile restriction ! Should 
there be a stray wit among them, or a critical observer, 
are they to compromise the freedom of the republic of let- 
ters, by the mono^ioltzing spirit of excellence this statute 
necessarily attributes to their works — and their ' gestes ?• 

qUOTATIOlf. 

It is {generally supposed that where there is no qnotation, 
there will be found most originality ; and as people like to 
lay out their money according to their notions, our writers 
usually furnish their pages rapidly with the productions of 
their own soil : they run up a quickset hedec, or plant a 
poplar, and get trees and hedges of this fashion much faster 
than tlie former landlords procured from their timber. The 
great part of our writers, in consequence, have become so 
original, that no one cares to imitate them ; and thr»se who 
nevor quote, in return are never quoted ! 

Thii« is one of the results of that adventurous spirit 
which is now stalking forth and raging for its own innova- 
tions. We have not only rejected authority, but have also 
cast away experience ; and oAen tne unburdened vessel 
is driving to all points of the compass, and the passengers 
no longer know whither they are going. The wisdom of 
the wise, and the experience of ages, may be preserved by 
quotation. 

It seems, however, agreed, that no one would quote if 
he could think ; and it is not imagined that the well-read 
may quote from the delicacy of their taste, and the fulnesn 
of their knowledge. Whatever is felicitously expressed 
risks being worse expressed : it is a wretched taste to bo 
gratified with mediocrity when the excellent lies before 
us. We quote, to save proving what has been demon- 
•trated, rolerring to whero the proofa mv« N^ SnoiA. NR % 
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«|iiolo to screen ourtelTM from the odium of doubtful opin- 
ioos, which the world would not wilUnglj accept from our- 
•elvet ; and we may quote from the curiosity which only 
a quotalioo itself can give, when in our own words it 
would be diresled of tluu tint of ancient phrase, that d«* 
tail of narrative, and that nandd which we have ibr ever 
lost, and which we like to recollect once had an existence. 
The ancients, who in these matters were not perhaps 
audi blockheads as some may conceive, considered poerioal 

Quotation as one of the requisite ornaments of oratory, 
picero, even in his philosophical works, is as little sparing 
of quotations as Plutarch. Old Montaigne is so stuffed 
with them, that he owns if they were taken out of him, 
little of himself would remain ; and yet this never injured 
that original turn which the old Gascon has given to his 
thoughts. I suspect that Addison hardly ever composed 
a Spectator which was not founded on some quotation, 
noted in those three folio manuscript volumes which he had 
previously collected ; and Addison lasts, while Steele, who 
always wrote from first impressions and to the times, with 
perhaps no very inrerior genius, has passed away, inso- 
■Hich that Dr. Beattie once considered that he was obli- 

B' ig the worid by collecting Addison's papers, and care- 
ly omitting Steele's. 

(Quotation, like much better things, has its abuses. One 
may quote till one compiles. The ancient lawyers used 
to quote at the bar till they had stagnated their own cause. 
* Retoumons a nos moutoos,' was the cry of the client. 
But these vagrant prowlers mint be consigned to the bea- 
dles of criticism. Such do not always understand the au< 
thors whose names adorn their barren pages, and which are 
taken, too, from the third or the thirtieth hand. Those 
who trust to such false quoters will often learn how con- 
trary this transmission is to the sense and application of 
the original. Every transplantation has alttired the fruit 
of the tree; every new channel, the quality of the stream 
in its remove from the spring-head. Bayle, when writ- 
ing on * Comets,' discovered this ; for, having collected 
many things applicable to his work, as they stood quoted 
in some modern writers, when he came to compare them 
with their originalu, he wa^ surprised to find that they 
were nothmg for his purpose ! the originals conveyed a 
quite contrary sense to that of the pretended quoters, who 
often, from innocent bluodehng, and sometimes from pur- 
posed deception, had falsified their quotations. This is a 
useful story for second-hand authorities ! 

Solden had formed some notions on this subject of quo- 
tations in his * Table-talk,' art. * Book$ and aiUhors ;^ but, 
as Le Clerc justly observe:} proud of hiii immense reading, 
he has too often violated his own prctcept. * In quoting of 
books,' says Selden, ' quote such authors as are usually 
read ; others read for your own satisfaction, but not name 
them.' Now it happens that no writer names more authors, 
except Pryone, than the learned Selden. La Molhe ie 
Vayer's curious works consists of fifteen volumes ; he is 
amon^ the greatest quoters. Whoever turns them ov>>r 
wiU perceive that he is an original thinker, and a great wit ; 
his style, mdeed, is mesgre, which, as much as his quota- 
tions, mav have proved fatal to him. But in both these 
cases It is evident, that even quoters who have abused 
the privilege of quotation, are not necessarily writers of a 
mean genius. 

The Q,uoter8 who deserve the title, and it ought to be 
an honorary one, are those who trust to no one but them- 
•cives. In borrowing a passage, they carefully observe 
its connexion; they collect authorities, to reconcile any 
disparity in them before they furnish the one which they 
adopt ; they advance no fact without a witness, and they 
are not loose and general in their references, as I have 
been told is our historian Henry so frequently, that it is 
suspected he deals much in second>hand ware. Bayle 
lets us into a mystery of auihor*craft. * Suppose an 
able man is to prove that an ancient author entertained 
certain particular opinions, which are only insinuated 
here and there through his works, I am sure it will take 
him up more days to collect the passages which he will 
have occasion for, than to argue at Tondom on those pas- 
sages. Having once found out his authorities and his 
quotations, which perhaps will not fill six pages, and may 
have cost him a montli's labour, he miy finish in two morn- 
ings' work, twenty pages of arguments, objections, and 
answers to objections; and. consequently, wKai proceed* 
from cw own gemut nomedme* co*t* much leu time than 
whet ig rtquiaUe far eolUeting. Comeille would have re- 
^nirad more time to deiead a tragedy by a collection of 




autnoritiee, than to write it ; and I am 
number of pages in the tragedy and in the' 
sills perhaps bestowed more time in defendins his 
m/aii£ict(ie against Balxac, than a Spanish (or a Sooich) 
metaphysician bestows on a large volnme of cootroversy; 
where he takes all from his own stock.' I am sinniiwhel 
concerned in the tnnh of this principle. There are tro- 
cles in the present work occupying not a few pa|^ whieh 
could never have been produced had not more time besa 
allotted to the researches which they nniwaiii than aome 
woukl allow to a small volume, which might exod in g^ 
nius, and yet be likely not to be kmg rem e m b ered ! Al 
thbis labour which never meets the eye. It 
work, with special pleading and poinmiit perrada,' to 
sheets with generalising principles : thoee bmi'»>eye ^ 
of philosophy for the nonee seem as if thincs were sees 
clearer when at a distance and en mosar, anareqiiire bitis 
knowledge of the individual parts. Such aamt afwerilimg 
may resemble the famous Lullian method, bj which the 
doctor Ilhtmutatu* enabled any one to invent armmeats by 
a machine ! Two tables, one of •ttri6«tes, ana the other 
ofmbieeU, worked about circularly in a frame, and placed 
correiatively to one another, produced certain 
tioos ; the number of quettionM multipUed as they were ^ 
ed ! So that here was a mechanical inveatioa, by 
they might dispute without end, and write 
particular knowledge of their subject ! 
But the pains-taking gentry, when beai 

Stnius enough, are the more ustractive sort, and they are 
ose to whom we shall appeal while tiase and tnuh cm 
meet together. A well-read writer, with good taste, isoBS 
who has the command of the wit of other men ; he sfiirhsi 
where knowledge is to be found ; and though he may asl 
himself excel in invention, his ingenuitv may compoes eas 
of those agreeable books, the de&em of htemtore, that wdl 
outcast the fading meteors of his day. Epicunis is said la 
have borrowed from no writer in his three hirodred iaflnirrd 
volumes, while Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pbay, 
made such free use of their hbraries ; and it baa happened 
that Epicurus, with his unsubstantial Bothtagness, km 
* melted into thin air,' while the sdid treasnrea have baioysd 
themselves up amidst the wrecks of nations. 

On this subject of (Quotation, literary polities, fcr the 
cmnmonwealih has its policy and its cabinet..secrets, ars 
more concerned than the reader suspects. Authorities m 
matters of fact are often called for ; in matters of 
indeed, which, perhaps, are of more importance, no 
requires any authority. But too open and generous a 
revelation of the chapter and the page of ue oritfiaal 
quoted, hnn often proved detrimental to the iefitinuite 
honours of the quoter. They are unfairly appropriated by 
the next comer ; the quoter is never quoted, but the ao- 
thority he has afforded is produced by bis successor with 
the air of an original research. I have seen MSS thos 
confidently referred to, which could never have met the 
eye of the writer. A learned historian declared to me at 
a contemporary, that the latter had appropriated hti re> 
searches ; he might, indeed, and he had a ncrht to refer \o 
the same orieinals ; but if his predecessor had opened the 
sources fir him, gratitude is not a silent virtue. Gilbert 
Stuart thus lived on Robertson : and as Professor DngaM 
Stewart observes, ' his curiosiiv has seldom led bun wio 
any path where the eenius and mdustry of his predecestor 
had not previously cleared the way.' It is for this rvasoa 
some authors, who do not care to trust to the equity and 
gratitude of their successors, will not furnish the means of 
supplanting themselves : for, by not yiekiing op their ae> 
thorities, they themselves become one. Some authors, 
who are pleased at seeing their names occur in the ssar- 
gins of other books than uieir own, have practised this fo- 
litical management; such as Alexander ab Alexand^ 
and other compilers of that stamp, to whoee laboun of 
small value, we are nflen obSiged to refer, from the di^ 
cumstance that they themselves have not pointed oat Ihcv 
authorities. 

One word more on this long chapter of quotation. To 
make a happy one is a thing not easily to be done. Car- 
dinal du Perron used to say, that the happy appUcatim 
of a verse from Virgil was worth a talent ; and Bajrls, 
perhaps too much prepossessed m their favour, has ia- 
sinuated, that there is not less invention in a just and hap* 
py ap'>lication of a thoufht found in a book, than in briag 
the first author of that thought. The art of qoolalion re- 
quires more delicacy in the practice than thoee ca s c eife 
who can see nothing more in a qootaiMO than •■ muML 
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Whenever the mind of a writer a saturated with the full 
inspiratiea of a threat author, a quotatiou gives complete- 
ness to the whole ; it seals his feelings with undisputed 
authority. Whenever we would prepare the mind by a 
forcible appeal, an opening quotalioo is a symphony pre- 
luding on (he chords whose tone^ we are about to oar- 
mnnize. Perhaps no writers of our times have discovered 
more of this delicacy of quotation than the author of the 
* Pursuits of Literature ;* and Mr Southey, in some of 
his beautiful periodical investigations, where we have oflen 
acknowledged the solemn and striking effect of a quotation 
from our eider writers. 

THE ORioin or DAirrx*s htfcriio. 

Neariy six centuries have elapsed since the appearance 
of the great work of Dante, and the literary historians of 
Italy are even now disputing respecting the origin of this 
poem, singular in its nature and m its excellence. In as. 
o«rtaming a point so long inquired after, and so keenly dis- 

{luted, it will rather increase our admiration than detract 
irora the genius of this great poet; and it will illusuate the 
useful pnaciple, that every great genius is influenced by 
the objects and the feelings which occupy his own times, 
ouly diffeiine from the race <^his brothers by the magical 
force of his developments ; the light he sends forth over the 
world ho often catches from u» faint and unobserved 
spark which would die away, and turn to nothing, in ano- 
iner hand. 

The Diotna Commedia of Dante is a visionary journey 
through the three realnu of the after-life existence ; and 
though in the classical ardour of our political pilgrim, he ai« 
lows his conductor to be a Pagan, tiie scenes are those of 
monkish imagination. The invention of a vision was the usu- 
al vehicle fur relisious instruction in his age ; it was adapted 
Co the genius of me sleeping Homer of a monastery, and to 
the comprehension, and even to the faith, of the populace, 
whose mmds were then awake to these avi^ul themes. 

This mode of writing visions has been imperfectly de- 
tected by several modem inquiries. It got into the FaUiaux 
of the Jongleurs, or Provencal bards, before the days of 
Dante ; they had these visions or pilgrimages to Hell ; the 
adventures were no doubt solemn to them-— but it seemed 
absurd to attribute the origin of a sublime poem to such in- 
fenor, and to us even ludicrous inventions. Every one, 
therefore, found out some other origin of Dante*s Inferno— 
•mce they were resolved to have one— in other works 
more congenial to its nature ; the description of a second 
life, the melancholy or the glorified scenes of punishment 
or bliss, with the animated shades of men who were no 
more, had been opened to the Italian bard by his favourite 
Virgil, and might have been suggested, according to War- 
too, by the Somnium Sdpioim of Cicero. 

But the enure work of Dante is Gothic ; it is a picture 
of bis times, of his own ideas, of the people about him ; 
nothing of classical antiquity resembles it; and although 
the name of Virgil is introduced into a Christian Hades, 
it ii assuredly not the Roman, for Dante*8 Virgil speaks 
and acts as the Latin poet could never have done. It is 
one of the absurdities of Dante, who, like our Shakspeare, 
or like Gothic architecture itself, has many things which 
* lead to nothing;' amidst their massive greatness. 

Had the Itahan and the French commentatort,who have 
troubled themselves on this occasion, known the art which 
wo have happily practised in this country, of illustrating 
a great nauonal bard, by endeavouring to recover the 
contemporary writings and circumstances which were 
connected with his studies and his times, they had long ere 
this discovered the real framework of .the InTerno. 

Within the last twenty years it had been rumoured that 
Dante had borrowed, or stolen his Inferno from * The Vis- 
ions of Alberico,' which was written two centuries before 
Ims time. The literary antiquary Bottari had discovered 
a manuscript of this Vision of Alberioo, and, in haste, 
made extracts of a startling nature. They were well 
adapted to inflame the curiosity of those who are eager 
aAer any thing new about something old ; it throws an air 
of erudition over the small talker, who otherwise would 
ears little about the original ! This was not the first time 
that the whole edifice of genius had been threatened by the 
motion of a remote earthquake ; but in these cases it 
osoally happens that thosn early discoverers who can judge 
af a httle part, are in total blindness when they would cU- 
oids on a whole. A poisonous mildew seemed to have 
on the laurels of Dante ; nor were we reUeved from 
constant inquiries, till il digr. Abats CandlUsri at 



Rome, published, in 1814, this much talked of manuscript, 
and has now enabled us to see and to decide, and even 
to add the present little article as a usetui supplement. 

True it is, that Dsnte must have read with equal atteo* 
tion and delight, this authentic vinon of Alberico ; for it is 

given, so we are assured by the whole monastery, as it 
appeoed to their ancient brother, when a boy ; many a 
striking, and manv a positive resemblance in the < Divina 
Commedia* has Been pointed out; and Mr Cary, in his 
English version of Dante, so English, that he makes 
Dante speak in blank verse very much bke Dante in stan- 
zas, has observed, that * The reader will, in these marked 
resemblances, see enough to convince him that Dants 
had read this singular wcrkJ' The truth is. that the 
* Vision of Alberico* must not be considered as a stfi- 
gtdar work— but on the contrary, as the prevalent mode 
of composition in the monastic ages. It has been ascer- 
tained Uiat Alberico was written in the twelfth century, 
judging of the age of a manuscript by the writing. I shall 
notv preserve a vision which a French antiquary had long 
ago given, merely with the design to show how the monks 
abused the simpUcity of our Gothc ancestors, and with an 
utter want of taste for such inventions, he deems the pres- 
ent one to be ' monstrous.* He has not told us the age in 
which it was written. This vision, however, exhibits .such 
complete scenes of the Inferno of the great poet, that the 
writer must have read Dante, or Dante must have read 
this writer. The manuscript, with another of the same 
kind, is in the King's library at Paris, and some future 
researcher may ascertain the age of these Gk>thie compo- 
sitions ; doubtless they will be found to belong to the age 
of Alberico, for they are alike stamped by the same daint 
and awful imas^atioo, the same depth of feeling, the 
solitary genius of the monastery ! 

It may, however, be necessary to observe, that these 
'Visions* were merely a vehicle for popular instructimi; 
nor must we depend on the age (^ their composition by the 
names of the suppositious visionaries affixed to them : they 
were the satires of the tinkes. The following elaborate 
views of some scenes in the Inferno were composed 
by an honest monk who was dissatisfied with the bishops, 
and took this covert means of pointing out how the neglect 
of their episcopal duties was punished in the after life ; he 
had an equal quarrel with the feudal nobilitv for their op- 
pressions : and he even boldly ascended to the throne. 

* The Vision of Charles the Bald, of the places of pun- 
ishment, and the happiness of the just.* 

* I, Charles, by the gratuitous sift of GKxl, king of the 
Germans, Roman patrician, and likewise emperor of the 
Franks; 

* On the holy night of Sunday, having performed the di- 
vine offices of matins, returning to my twd to sleep, a voice 
most terrible came to my ear ; " ChaHes ! thy spirit shall 
now issue from thy body ; thou sbalt go and behold the 
judgments of God ; they shall serve thee only as presages, 
ana thy spirit shall agam return shortly afterwards." In- 
stantly was my spirit rapt, and he who bore me away was 
a being of the most splendid whiteness. He pot into my 
hand a ball of thread, which shed about a blaze of light, 
such as the comet darts when it is apparent. He divided 
it, and said to me, <* Take thou this thread, and bind it 
strongly on the thumb of thy right hand^ and by this I 
wrill lead thee through the infernal labynnth of punish- 
ments.*' 

* Then going before vrith velocity, but always onwindinf 
this luminous thread, he conducted me into deep valleys 
filled with fires, and wells inflamed, blazing with all sorts 
of unctuous matter. There I observed the prelates who had 
served my father and my ancestors. Although I trembled, 
I still, however, inquired of them to learn the cause oi 
their torments. They answered ** We are the bishops 
of your father and your ancestors; instead of imilinc 
them and their people in peace and concord, we sowed 
among them discord, and were the kindlers of evil ; for 
this are we burning in these Tartarean punishments ; we, 
and other men-slayers and devourers of rapine. Here al- 
so shall come your bishops, and that crowd of satellites 
who surround you, and who imitate the evil we have 
done.** • 

* And whilst I listened to them tremblingly, I beheld 
the blackest demons flying with hooks of bummg iron, who 
would have caught that ball of thread which I held in my 
hand, and have drawn it towards them, but it darted soeh 
a reverberating light, that they could not lay hold of the 

♦ In list, Efh.lbi«.VE«|t\Mu^^%Ma^vVI^ 
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dmad. These demons, wheD at my back, hustled to 
precipitate me into those sulphureous pits ; but my con- 
ductor, who carried the ball, wound about my shoulder a 
doubled thread, drawing me to him with such force, that we 
ascended hi|;h nuxintams of flame, from whence issued 
lakes and burning streams, melting all kinds of metals. 
There I found the souls of lords who had served my father 
and my brothers ; some plunged in up to the hair of their 
heads, others to their chins, others with half their bodies im- 
mersed. These yelling, cried to me, *^ It is for inflaming dis- 
contents with your father, and your brothers, and yourveif, 
to make war and spread murder and rapine, eager for 
earthly spoils, that we now suffer these torments in these 
rirers of boiling metal." While I was timidiy bending 
orer their suffering, 1 heard at my back tlie clamour w 
voices, potenta patenter tormenta patiuntur ! " The pow* 
etful sutfer torments powurfuiiy ;'* and I looked up, and 
beheld on the shores boiling streams and ardent furnaces, 
blazing with pitch and sulphur, full of great dragons, large 
scorpions, and serpents of a strange species ; where also 
I taw some of my ancestors, prmces, and my brothers al- 
so, who said to me, ** Alas, Charles ! behold our heavy 
punishment for evil, and fur proud malignant counsels, 
which in our realms and in thine we yicldrd to from the 
lust of dominion." As I was grieving with their groans, 
dragons hurried on, who sought to devour me with throats 
opened, belching flame and sulphur. But mv leader 
trebbled the thread over me, at whose resplendent light 
these were overcome. Leading me then socurely, we 
descended into a great valley, which on one side was'dark, 
except where lighted by ardent furnaces, while the ameni- 

Xof^ the other was so pleasant and splendid that I cannot 
iscribe it. I turned however, to the obscure and flaming 
side ; I behekl 8ome kings of mv race agonized in great 
and stranze punishments, and I tfiought how in an instant 
the huge black giants who in turmoil were working to set 
this whole valley into flimes, would have hurled me into 
these gulfs; I still trembled, when the luminous thread 
cheered my eyes, and on the other side of the valley a 
light for a little while whitened, gradually breaking : I ob- 
served two fountains ; one, whose waters had extreme 
heat, the other more temperate and clear ; and two large 
tess<>ls filled with these waters. The luminous thread 
rested on one of the fervid waters, where I saw mv father 
Louis covered to his thighs, and though labourin? in the 
ansui<i!i of bodily pain,ht^ spoke to me, ♦' My son Charles, 
fear n-»thing I I know that thy spirit shall return unto ihv 
body ; and God has permitted thee lo come here that thoii 
may:<t witness, because of the ssins I have commiticd, the 
punishments I endure. One day I am placed in the boil- 
mg baih of this large vessel, and on another changed into 
that of more temperate waters: this I owe to the pravers 
of Saint Peter, Saint Denis, Saint Remy, who are' the 
patrons of our royal house ; but if by prayers and ma:<ses, 
offeringfs and alms, psalmody and vigils, ni'y faithful bishops 
and abbots, and even all the ecrlesia^tical order, assist me, 
it will not be long before I am d»Mivered from these boiling 
waters. Look on your left I" I looked, and beheld two 
tuns of boiling waters. " These are prepared for thee," 
he said, " if ihou wilt not be thine own corrector, and do 
penancn for thy crimes I" Th»*n I began to sink with hor- 
ror; butmv guide perceiving the panic of mv spirit, said 
to me, " Follow me to the right of the valley bright in the 
glorious light of Paradise." I had not long proceeded, 
when, amidst the most illustrious kings, I beheld my uncle 
Lotharius seated on a topaz, of marvellous magnitude, 
crowned wi'h a most precious diadem ; and beside him 
was his son Louis, like him crowned, and seeing me, he 
■pake wiih a blandishment of air, and a sweetness of voice, 
"Charles, my successor, now the third in the Roman 
Empire, approach ! T know that thou hast come to view 
these places of piuiishmeni, where thy father and my bro- 
ther groans to his destined hour : but still to end bv the 
intercession of the three saints, the patron<: of the Icings 
and the people of France. Know that it will not be long 
ere thou shalt be dethroned, and shortiy after thou shalt 
die r* Then Louis turning towards me : " Thv Roman 
empire shall pass into the hands of Louis, the son of mv 
daughter ; give him the sovereign aiithorfty, and trust to 
his hands that ball of thread thou boldest." IJirectIv I 
loosened it from the finger of my right hand to give the 
empire to his son. This invested him with empire, and 
be Decame brilliant with all light ; and at the same instant, 
admirable to see, my spirit, greatly wearied and broken, 
returned and glided info my body. Hence lot all know 



whatever happen, that Louis the JouBf 
Roman empire destined by God. AjkI eo the Ijord 
reigneth over the living and the dead, and whose 
endureth for ever and for aye, will pcribnn when be'ihal 
call me away to another life.' 

The French literary antiquaries jndged of these * Vi^ 
ions, with the mere nationality of their taste. £verj tbm^ 
Gothic with them is barbarous, and they see noihinf iatne 
redeeming spirit of geiiius, nor the secret porpose ol tkece 
curious documents of the age. 

The Vision of Charles the Bald may be fboad ia lbs 
ancient chronicles of St Denis, which were wriitcB ondtf 
the eye of Abbe Suger, ihe learned and able mimsicr cf 
Louis the Young, and which were certainly composed be- 
fore the thirteenth century. The learned writer of the 
fourth volume of the MdoMgea tirit cf ime grande 
thequtt who had as little taste fbr.tbese mysterious 
as the other French critic, apologizes fur the venctak« 
Abbi^ Suger^s admissitm of such visiuns : * Asmredly.' nt 
says, * the Abbe Suger was too wise and too eubghteacd 
to believe in similar vbions ; but if he suflTered its tapertioo, 
or if he inserted it himself in the chronicle of St Deus. il 
is because he felt that such a fable offered an ezceUrsI 
lesson to kings, to ministers and bishops, and it had been 
well if they had not had worse tales toiid thesa.' The laflsr 
part is as philosophical as the former is the reverse. 

In these extraordinary productions of a GxMhic age we 
may assuredly discover Dante ; but what are they man 
than I be frame work of his unimitated picture ! It isooly this 
mechanical part of his sublime ooocepiiuDs that we can 
pretend to have discovered; other poets might base 
adopted these * Visions/ but we should have had no * D^ 
vina Commedia.* Mr Carey has finely observed of these 
pretended origins cf Dante's genius, altboogh Bir Carer 
icnew only The Vision of Alberico, * It is the scale ef 
magnificence on which thb concepcioa was frmmed, wai 
the wonderful development of it in all its parts, that aav 
justly entitle our poet to rank among the few ouads to 
; whom the power oi a great creative faculty ^u be ascrib- 
,' ed.' Milton might onginally have sought the seBinalbal 
of his great work from a sort of Italian mystery. Ia tks 
words of Danto himself, 

' Poca favilJa gran fSamma seconda.' 

li ParadiM), Can. L 

^From a small spark 

Great flame hath nsen.' 

Carey. 

Af\er all, Dante has said in a letter, * I found the original of 
my hell in the world which we inhabit ;' and be said a 
greater truth than some literary antiquaries can always 
comprehend !* 

or A HISTORY OP ETEXT8 WHICH HATK »OT BAf- 

PEIfED. 

Such a title might serve for a work of not incurious nor 
unphilos^ophical speculation, which might enlarge our gea- 
eral views of human aflairs, and assist our comprehensaae 
of these events which are enrolled on the registers of bit* 
tory. The scheme of Providence is carrying on subtiBS- 
ry events, by means inscrutable to us, 

' A mighty maze, but not without a plan P 

Some mortals have recently written history, and ' Lecnves 
on History,' who presume to explain the great scene ef 
human affairs, affecting the same familiarity with the de- 
signs of Providence, as with the events which they cobh 
pile from human authorities . Every party discovers ■ 

* In the recent edition of Dante, b^ Romants, in four vo- 
lumes, quarts, the last prescn-es the \ ision of Alberico, and a 
sL'Ance corre^siKtiidencc on its publication ; ih« reeembUotei 
ill iiumenuis pa-'sases are pointed o'lt. It is curioitt to obserrr 
that the goo<i Catholic Abbate Cancellieri, at first maJMaintd 
the ai:ihenticiiy of the Vision by alleging that similar revela- 
tion have not been unusual !— the Caveliere Gherardi Boss 
attackeilthe whole as (he crude legewl of a boy who wasonlv 
made the mstrumeiit of the monks, and was eaher a liar, or § 

SamH 1 We may express our astonishment that at the prceeflt 
ay, a subject of mure literary inquiry should have been is- 
vofvcd with * the faith of the Roman Church.* Canctllicfi 
becomes at length submissive to the lively aiurks of Roarif— 
and the editor gravely adds his * conclusion' which had n•a^ 
ly conciude<l nothing ! He discovers pictures, sculptures, sod 
a nivMerv acted, as well as Visions in the twelfth and thir 
leenth cti.iurics, from which he imasrinesihe Inferno, the Par* 
gatorio, and the Paradiso, owe their first concejAlon. T1»s 
oirginality of Dame, however, \e niaintiiiied on a right r^*""* 
pie ; that the poet only employed the ideas and the mr 
which he torn in his own country and his own thoss. 
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the eveDts which at first were adveriie to their own cause, 
but finally terminals in their favour, that Providence had 
used a peculiar and particular interference : this is a source 
of human error, and intolerant prejudice. The Jesuit 
Mariana, exulting over (he destruction of the kingdom and 
nation of the Goths in Spain, observes, that ' It was by a 
particular providence, that out of their ashes might rise a 
new and mtly Spain^ to he the bulwark of the Catholic re- 
ligion ;* and unquestionably he would have adduced as 
proofs of this < holy Spain,' the establishment of the inqui- 
sition, and the dark idolatrous bigotry of that hoodwinked 
people. But a protestant will not sympathize wiih the feel- 
in:^ of the Jesuit ; yet the protestants too,will discover par- 
ticular providences, and inagnifV human events into super- 
natural ones. This custom has long prevailed among fana- 
tics : we have had books published oy individuals of ^ par- 
ticular providences,' whicn, as they imagined, had fallen to 
their lot ; they are called passages of providence ;' and 
one I recollect by a cracked brained puritan, whose expe- 
rience never went beyond hb own neighbourhood, but who, 
having a very bad temper, and many whom he considered 
his enemies, wrote down all the misfortunes which hap. 
pened to them as acts of particular providences,* and 
valued his blessedness on the efficacy of his curses ! 

Without venturing to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
present order of human affairs, and the great scheme of 
fatality or of accident, it may be sufficiently evident to us, 
that oOen on a single event' revolve the forttuies of men 
and of nations. 

An eminent writer has speculated on the defeat of 
Charles I, at Worcester, as ' one of those events which 
most strikingly exemplify how much better events are dis- 
posed of by Providence, than they would be if the direc- 
tion were lefl to the choice even of the best and the wisest 
men.' He proceeds to show, that a royal victory must 
have been succeeded by other severe struggles, and by 
different parties. A civil war would have contained within 
Itself another civil war. One of the blessings of his defeat 
at Worcester was, that it lefl the commonwealth's men 
masters of the three kingdoms, and afforded them * full 
leisure to complete and perfect their own structure of gov- 
ernment. The experiment was fairly tried ; there was 
nothing from without to disturb the process ; it went on duly 
from change to change.' The close of this history is well 
known. Had the royalists obtained the victory of Wor- 
cester, the commonwealth party might have obstinately 
persisted, that had their republic not been overthrown, 
* their free and liberal government' would have diffused 
Its universal happiness through the three kingdoms. This 
idea is ingenious; and might have been pursued in my 
proposed ' History of Events which have not happened,' un- 
der the title of * "iThe Battle of Worcester won by Charles 
II.' The chapter, however, would have had a brighter 
dose, if the sovereign and the royalists had proved them- 
selves better men than the knaves and fanatics of the com- 
monwealth. It is not for us to scrutinize into * the ways' 
of Providence ; but if Providence conducted Charles 
II to the throne, it appears to have deserted him when 
there. 

Historians, for a particular purpose, have sometimes 
amused themselves with a detail of an event which did not 
happen. A history of this kind we find in the ninth book 
of Livy ; and it forms a digression, where, with his delight- 
ful copiousness, he reasons on the probable consequences 
which would have ensued had Alexander the Great in- 
vaded Italy. Some Greek writers, to raise the Parthians 
to an equality with the Romans, had insinuated that the 
great name of this military monarch, who is said never to 
Dave lost a battle, would have intimidated the Romans, 
and would have checked their passion for universal do- 
minion. The patriotic Livy, disdaining that the glory of 
his nation, which had never ceased from war for nearly 
eight hundred years, should be put in competition with the 
career of a young conqueror, which bad scarcely lasted 
ten, enters into a parallel of man with man, general with 
ceneral, and victory with victory.' In the full charm of 
his imagination he brings Alexander down into Italy, he 
invests him with all his virtues, and 'dusks their lustre' 
with all his defects. He arranges the Macedonian army, 
while he exultinely shows five Roman armies at that mo- 
ment pursuing their conquests ; and he cautiously counts 
the numerous allies who would have combined their forces ; 
he even descends to compare the weapons and the modes 
^warfare of the Macedonians with those of the Romans, 
as if be had caught a momeotaiy panic at the first 



success which had probably attended Alexander in his de- 
scent into Italy, brings forward the great commanders he 
would have had to encounter ; he compares Alexander 
with each, and at length terminates his fears, and claims 
his triumph, by discovering that the Macedonians had but 
one Alexander, while the Romans had several. This 
beautiful digression in Livy is a model for the narrative of 
an event which never happened. 

The Saracens from Asia had spread into Africa, and 
at length possessed themselves of Spain. Eude, a dis* 
contented Duke of Guienne, in France, had been van- 
quished by Charles Martel, who derived that humble but 
glorious surname from the event we are now to record. 
Charles had left Eude the enjoyment of his dukedom, pro- 
vided that be held it as a fief of (he crown ; but blind with 
ambition and avarice, Eude adopted a scheme which threw 
Christianity itself, as well as Europe, into a crisis of peril 
which has never since occurred. Bv marrying a daughter 
with a Mahometan emir, he rashly negan an intercourse 
with tlie Ishmaelites, one of whose favourite projects was, 
to plant a formidable colony of their faith in France. An 
army of four hundred thousand combatants, as the chroni- 
clers of the time affirm, were seen descending into Guienne, 
possessing themselves in one da^ of bis domains; and 
Eude soon discovered what sort ofworkmen he had called, 
to do that of which he himself was so incapable. Charles, 
with equal courage and prudence, beheld this heavy tem- 
pest bursting over the whole country ; and to remove the 
first cause of this national evil, he reconciled the discon- 
tented Eude, and detached the duke from his fatal alliance. 
But the Saracens were fast advancing through Touraine, 
and had reached Tours by the river Loire : Abderam, the 
chief of the Saracens, anticipated a triumph in the multi- 
tude of his infantry, his cavalry, and his camels, exhibit- 
ing a military warfare unknown in France ; he spread out 
his mighty army to surround the French, and to take them, 
as it were, in a net. The appearance terrified, and the 
magnificence astonished. Charles, collecting his far infe- 
rior forces, assured them that they had no other France 
than the spot they covered. He had ordered that the city 
of Tours should be closed on every frenchman, unless he 
entered it victorious; and he took care that every fugitive 
should be treated as an enemy by bodies of geriM cTannes, 
whom he placed to watch at the wings of his army. The 
combat was furious. The astonished Mahometan beheld 
his battalions defeated as he urged them on singly to the 
French, who on that day had resolved to offer their lives 
as an immolation to their mother country. Eude on that 
day, ardent to clear himself from the odium which he had 
incurred, with desperate valour, taking a wide compass, 
attacked his new allies in the rear. The camp of the 
Mahometan was forced : the shrieks of his women and 
children reached him from amidst the massacre ; terrified, 
he saw his multitude shaken. Charles, who beheld the 
light breaking through this dark cloud of men, exclaimed 
to his countrymen, * My friends, God has raised bis ban- 
ner, and the unbelievers perish !' The mass d*the Sara- 
cens, th6ugh broken, could not fly ; their own multitude 
pressed themselves together, and the Christian sword 
mowed down the Mahometans. Abderam was found 
dead in a vast heap, un wounded, stifled by his own mul. 
titude. Historians record that three hundred and sixty 
thousand Saracens perished on la joumee de Tours ; but 
their fears and their jov probably magnified their enemies. 
Thus Charles saved his own country, and at that moment, 
all the rest of Europe, from this deluge of people which 
had poured down from Asia and Africa. Every Christian 
people returned a solemn thankpiving, and saluted their 
deliverer as * the Hammer* of France. But the Sara- 
cens were not conquered ; Charles did not even venture 
on their pursuit ; and a second invasion proved almost as 
terrifying ; army still poured down on army, and it was 
long, and afler many dubious results, that the Saracens 
were rooted out of France. Such is the histonr of one of 
the most important events which has passed ; but that of 
an event which did not happen, would ne the result of this 
famous conflict, had the Mahometan power triumphed ! 
The Mahometan dominion had predominated through 
Europe ! The imagination is startled when it discovers 
how much depended on this invasion, at a time when 
there existed no political state in Europe, no balance of 
power in one common tie of confederation ! A single 
nattle, and a single treason had before made the Mahon>> 
etans sovereigns of Spain. We see that the sama «n«eft» 
bed nearly been T«^MA«ALUL^tVKft\VH^\A&.*^DA«c««eie«. 
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towered above the croee, u ererr appearance promised 
to the Saracenic hosts, the least of mir eviU had now been 
that we should have worn turbans, combed our beards in- 
stead of shaving them, have beheld a more maguilicent 
archilecture than the Grraan, while ibe public uiuid had 
been bounded by the aru and Uieralure of the Moorish 
universitT of Cordova. 

One of the great revolutions of modem Europe, perhaps, 
bad not occurred, bad the pervooa] feelings of Luther been 
respected, and had his personal mterest been consulted. 
Guicciardini, whose veracity we cannot suspect, has pre- 
served a fact which proves how very nearly some impor- 
tant events which have taken place,* might not have hao- 
psned ! I transcribe the passage from his thirteenth book. 
«C«sar (the Emperor Charles V,) after he had given a 
bearinc in the Diet of Worms to Martm Luiher, and 
causMhis opinions to be examined by a number of divines, 
who reported that his doctrine was erroneous and perni- 
doQS to the Christian religion, had, to gratify the poniilF, 
pat him uiider the ban of the empire, h hicb so lerrified Mar- 
tin, that, if the injurious and threatening words which were 
given him by Cardinal San Si$tOj the apostolical legate, 
had not thrown him mto the utmost despiiair, it is believed 
it would have been easy, by giving him some preferment, 
or providing for him some honourable way of living, to 
naae him renounce his errors.* By this we may infer, 
thai one of the true authors of the Refbrmauoa was this 
very apostolical legate ; they had succeeded in terrifying 



■tantine. Clovis, sullied by crimes of as dark a die, e^ 
taiiied tiie tiiln of * the Great.* Had not the most capcw 
dous ♦ Defender of the Fauh' be^u influenced by the nasi 
violent of passions, the Keformaiion, so lee-biy and so ia- 
peifectly begun and coniinued. had possibl/ never freed 
England from the pa;»al thraldom ; 

* For guffpcl-light first t)camHi from Bullen'a eyes.* 
The catholic Ward, in his singular Hudibraaiic noes of 
• England'i llrforniaiion,* in komc odd rhymes, taas cha- 
racterised It by a naivtUf which we are niucn too deUcals 
to repeat. The calho;ic writi.*rs censure Pbuip for recaii- 
ino the Duke of Alva from the Netherland*. Accocthsg 
to'these humane potiiicians, the unsparmg sword, and toe 
peiial firi's of this reuolule captain had ccrtamly accom- 
plished the fate of the heretics ; for angry li(«s, Lowcvct 
numerous, would 6nd their numerical force dimiuisbrd by 
gibbits, and pit-holes. We have lately been iufonaed by a 
curiouii writer that Protestantism once ezutrd in Spain, and 
was sctually eitirpated at the moment by the crushmg vm 
of the inqii»iuoo.* According to the»e catholic poun- 
cians, a great event in catholic history did not occur— <bs 
spirit of caiholicisni, predominant iu a land of protestaots 
— from the Spanish monarch failing to S'Uppon Alva in 
hnishinc >^hat he had begun ! Had the armada of Spasa 
safely lainded, with the benedictions of Rooie, in England! 
— at a moment when our own fleet was sliort of g nn pew- 
der, and at a time when the English catbofacs iorsMrd a 



very apostolical legate ; they had succeeded in terrifying , powcrtul party in the nation — we might nam be foag is 
Luther, but they were not satisfied till they had msulted {^^^gi 

him; and with such a temper as Luther's, the sense of . . . « * ^ . . 

peraooal insult would remove even that of terror ; it would 
ynqoestioDably survive it. A similar proceeding with 
Franklin, from our ministers, is said to have produced the 
same effect with that political sage. What Guicciardim 
has tokl of Luther preserves the sentiment of the times. 



Charles V was so iully persuad%td that he could have put 
down the Reformation, had he rid himself at once of the 
chief; that having granted Luther a safe-guard to appear 
at the Council at Worms, in his last moments he repent- 
ed, as of a tin, that having had Luther in his hands, he 
suffered him to escape ; for to have violated his faith with 

a heretic he held to be no crime ! ^ ^^ ^ . 

In the h'utory of religion, human instruinenls have been j ^^^ gf tiiose great events which have never hajipcned ! 

permitted to be the great movers of its chief revolutions ; | Qn the first publication of the ' Icon Basilike* of Charles 

and the most important events concerning national rcli- i\^^ First, the msianianeous effect produced on the nation 



After his immense conquests, bad Gustavus A dnlp l— 
not perished in the battle of Luizen, where his genius eb- 
ta'med a glorious victory, unquesti<«ably a wondcfisl 
change had o|»erated on the affairs of Europe ; the proles- 
tant cause had balanced, if not preponderated, over the 
catholic interest; and Austria, which appeared a sortsf 
universal monarchy, had seen her eagle's wing dipped. 
But Mhe Anti-Christ,* aa Gustavus was called by Ibi 

Eriests of Spain and Italy, the saviour of protestsntism, as 
e is called by England and Sweden, wboee death otv 
casioned so many bonefires among the catholics, that lbs 
Spani>h court interfered lest fuel should become too scarce 
at the approaching winter — Gustavus fell — the fit hero for 



gions appear to have depended on the passions of individu- 
' als, and the circumstances of the time. Impure meaiu 
have often produced the most glorious result* ; and this, 
perhaps, may be among the dispensations of Providence. 
A similar transaction occurred in Europe and in Asia. 
The motives and conduct of Const antine ihe Great, in 
the alliance of the Christian faith vvith his government, 
are far more obvious than anv one of those qualities with 
which the panegyric of Eusebius so vainly rloaks over the 
crimes and unchriitUan life of this polytheistical Christian. 
In adopting the new faiih as a coup iTdatf and bv invest- 
ins the church with temporal power, at which Dante so 
indignantly exclaims, he founded the religion of Jesus, but 
corrupted its guardians. The same occurrence took place 
in France under Clovis. The fabulous religion of Pagan- 
ism was fast on lU decline ; Clovis had resolved to unite 
the four different principalities, which divided Gaul into 
one empire. In the midst of an important battle, as for- 
tune hung doubtful between the parties, the Pagan mo- 
narch invoked the god of his fair Christian queen, and ob- 
tained the victory I St Remi found no difficulty in persua- 
ding Clovis, after the fortunate event, to adopt the Chris- 
tian creed. Political reasons for some time suspended 
the king's open conversion, at length the Franks followed 
their sovereign to the baptismal fonts. According to Pas- 
quier, Naud6, and other political writers, these recorded 
miracles,* like those of Constantine, were but inventions 
to authorize the change of reliffion. Clovis used the new 
creed as a lever by whose machinerv he would be enabled 
to crush the petty princes his neighbors; and like Con- 

* The miracles of CIotIs conristed of a shield, which was 
picked up after having fallen from the skies ; the anointing oil, 
cnnveyeo fn>m Heaven by a while dove in a phibi, which, till 
the reuni of Louis XVI, con«rcnurd the kings of France ; and 
theoriAamme, or standard with coldcn flamtra. Ion? suspr iidcd 
over the tomb of St Denis, whkh the Frriirh kin^s only raided 
over the tomb when their crown was in imminent peril. No 
future kine of France can be anointed with the sainte ampoule, 
or oil brought down to earth by a white dove ; in 1794 it was 
broken by some profane handf, and antiquaries have sines 
agxmd that it was only an aadem lachrymatory ! 



was such, fif:y editions it is said, appearing in one year, 
that Mr Malcolm Laing observes, that <had this book,' a 
sacred volume to those who considered that sovereign as a 
martyr, appeared a loetk $ooner^ * it might have preserved 
the kine,* and po&sibly, have produced a reaction of popiK 
lar feeling ! The chivalrous Dundee made an offer to 
James 11^ whirh, had it been acted on, Mr Lains acknow- 
ledges might have protiuced another change ! W'hatihca 
had become of our ' glorious Revolution,' which from its 
earliest step, throughout the reign of William, was sti3 
vacillating amidst the uns'abie opinions and cootcndiBi 
interests of so many of its first movers ? 

The great political error of Cromwell is adinowledged 
by all parties to have been the adoption of the French i^ 
terest in preference to the Spanish ; a strict alliance wiik 
Spam had preserved the balance of Europe, enriched the 
commercial mduslry of England, and above all, hai 
checked the overcrow ins powtr of the Fn^nch govrmoMsL 
Before Cromwell had contributed to the predominance of 
the French power, the French Huguenots were of cone> 
qiience enough to secure an indulgent treatment. The 
parliament, as Elizabeth berse'f had formerly done, cos- 
sidered so powerful a party in France as useful allies ; aad 
anxious to extend the principles of the Reformatioo, aad 
to further the suppression or popery, the parliament bad 
once listened to, and had even commenced a tn^aty wiih 
deputies from Bnurdeaux, the purport of which was the a*> 
sistancc of the French Hu^ienols in their srheme of fora- 
ing themselves into a republic, or independent state ; bat 
Cromwell, on his usurpation, not only overthrew the de- 
sign, but IS believed to have betrayed it to Manrins. 
What a change in the affairs of Europe had Crcjnw^ 
adopted the Spanish interests, and as^isted the PrtJick 
Huguenots in becomin;: an independent state ! The rev<^ 
cation of the edict of Nantes and the increase of tka 
French dominion, which so long afterwards disturbed lbs 
peace of Europe, were the consequence of this fatal errar 
of Cromwell's. The indeptndent state of the French 

• This fart was probably quite unknown to us, till il was 
given in ths Quarterly Rovlsw, VuL XXiX 
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Uuguenoti, and the reduction of ambitious France, per- 
haps, to a secondary European power, had saved Europe 
from the scourge of the French revolution ! 

The elegant pen of Mr Rotcoe has lately afforded ma 
another curious sketch of a kutory qf event* which have not 



[. De Sismondi imagines, against the opinion of every 
historian, that the death of Lorenzo de'Medici was a mat* 
ter of indifference to the prosperity of Italy ; as < he could 
not have prevented the different projects which had been 
matured m the French cabinet, tor the invasion and con- 
(^uest of Italy ; and therefore he concludes that all bisto- 
nans are mistaken who bestow on Lorenzo the honour of 
having preserved the peace of Italy, because the great 
invasion that overthrew it did not take place till two years 
after his death.* Mr. Roscoe has philosophically vindi- 
cated the honour which his hero has justly received, by 
employing the principle which in this article has been de- 
veloped. * Though Lorenzo de*Medici could not perhaps 
have prevented the important events that took place m 
other nations of Euro|»e, it by no means follows that the 
life or death of Lorenzo were equally indifferent to the 
affairs of Italy, or that circumstances would have been the 
same in case he had lived, as in the event of his death.* 
Mr. Roscoe then proceeds to show how Lorenzo's * pru- 
dent measures, ana proper representations,* might proba- 
bly have prevented the French expedition, which Charles 
VlII was frequently on the point of abandoning. Loren- 
zo would not certainly have taken theprecipiiaie measures 
of his son Piero, in surrendering the Florentine fortresses. 
His family would not in consequence have been expelled 
the city ; a powerful mind might have influenced the dis- 
cordant politics of the Italian princes in one common de- 
fence ; a slight opposition to the fugitive armv of France, 
at the pass of Faro, might have given the i^rench sove- 
reigns a wholesome lesson, and prevented those bloody 
contests that were soon afterwards renewed in Italy. Jla 
a ungUremone at Cheuvarieathe tohoU game^ so the death 
of an individual of such importance in the affairs of Eu- 
rope as Lorenzo de* Medici, could not fail of producing 
a change in its political relations, as must have varied 
them in an incalculable deg|ree.* Pignotti also describes 
tiie state of Italy at this time. Had Lorenzo lived to 
have teen his son elevated to the papacy, this historian, 
adopting our present principle, exclaims, * A happy era 
lor Italy and Tuscany had theh occubrkd ! On this 
head we can, indeed, be only allowed to conjecture ; but 
the fancy, guided by reason, may expatiate at will in this 
imaginary atate, and contemplate Italy reunited by a 
stronger bond, flourishing under its own institution and 
arts, and delivered from aU those lamented struggles which 
occurred within so short a period of time.' 

Whitaker in his * Vindication of Mary dueen of Scots,' 
has a speculation in the true spirit of tnis article. When 
such dependance was made upon Elizabeth's dying without 
issue, the Countess of Shrewsbury fiad her son purpovely 
residuig in London, with two good and able horses conlmu- 
ally ready to give the earliest intelligence of the sick Eliza- 
abeth's death to the imprisoned Mary. On this the histo- 
rian observes, ' And had this not improbable event actually 
takenplace, tohat a dWerent compUxum umdd our hiatory 
have aaaumedfrom what it weara at preaent / Marv would 
have been carried from a prison to a throne. Her wise 
conduct in prison would have been applauded by all.— • 
From Tutbury, from Sheffield, and from Chatsworth, she 
woukl have been said to have touched with a gentle and 
masterly hand the springs that actuated all the nation, 
against the death of her tyrannical cousin,* &c. So duc- 
tile is history in the hands of man ! and so peculiarly does 
it bend to the force of success, and warp with the warmth 
of prosperity ! 

*rhus important events have been neariy occurring, 
which however, did not take place ; and others have hap- 
pened which may be traced to accident and to the charac- 
ter of an individual. We shall enlarge our conception of 
the nature of human events, and gather some useful in- 
struction in our historical reading, by pausing at intervals ; 
contemplating, for a moment, en certain eventa which hone 
nolhapyenedf 

or FALSE POLITICAL RXP0HT8. 

* A false report, if believed during three days, may be 
of great service to a government.' This poliucal maxim 
has been ascribed to Catherine of Medici, an adept in 
eoajM ^staf, the aroma imperii! Bstween sohd lying and 

8» 



disguised truth there is a difference known to writers skiD* 
ed m * the art of governing mankind by deceiving them f 
as poUtics, ill understood, have been defined, and as ar« 
all party politics, these forgers prefer to use the truth dift* 
guised, to the gross fiction. Wnen the real truth can no 
k>nger be concealed, then they confidently refer to it ; for 
they can still explain and obscure, while they secure oa 
their side the party whose cause they have advocated. 
A curious reader of history may discover the temporary 
and sometimes the lasting advantages of spreadbig n^ 
mours designed to disguise, or to counteract the raaJ 
state of thi]^. Such reports^ set a gomg, serve to break 
down the sharp and fatal pout of a panic, which might 
instantly occur ; in this way the public is saved from th« 
horrors of consternation, and the stupefaction of despair. 
These rumours give a breathing time to prepare for tha 
disaster, which is doled out cautiously ; and, as mi^t bs 
shown,, in some cases these first reports have left an event 
in so ambiguous a state, that a doubt may still arise 
whether these reports were really so destitute of truth ! 
Such reports, once printed, enter into history, and sadly 
perplex the honest historian. Of a baUle foucht in a re. 
mole situation, both parties for a long time, at home, may 
dispute the victory after the event, and the pen may pro* 
long what the sword had long decided. Tnis has bsen 
no unusual circumstance : of several of the most impor- 
tant battles on which the fate of Europe has hung, wera 
we to rely on some reports of the lime, we might still 
doubt of the manner of the transaction. A ritirmish has 
been often raised into an arranged battle, and a defeat 
concealed, in an account of the killed and woundedt 
while victory has been claimed by both parties ! Villeroy, 
in all his encounters with Marlborough, always sent home 
despatches by which no one could suspect that he was dis- 
comfited. Pompey, after his fatal hattle with Cmnt, 
sent letters to all the provinces and cities of the Romans, 
describing with greater courage than he had fought, Bo,tbat 
a report generally prevailed that Cesar had lost the bat^ 
tie ! Plutarch informs us, that three hundred writers had 
described the battle of Marathon. Many doubtless had 
copied their predecessors : but it would perhaps have sur- 
prised us to have observed how materially some differed 
m their narraiives. 

In looking over a collection of manuscript letters of the 
times of James the First, I was struck by the contradio* 
tory reports of (he result of the fsmous battle of Lutsea, 
so glonous and so fatal to Gustavus Adolphus ; the victo- 
ry was sometimes reported to have been obtained by tha 
Swedes; but a general uncertainty, a sort of mystery, 
agitated the majority of the nation, who were stanch to 
the protestant cause. This state of anxious suspensa 
Issted a considerable time. The fatal truth graauafly 
came out in reporta changing in their progrcaa ; u the vio« 
tory was allowed, the death of the Protestant Hero closed 
all hope ! The historian of Gustavus Adolphus observss 
on this occasion, that * Few couriers were better received 
than those who conveyed the accounts of the King*s death 
to declared enemies or concealed ill wishers ; nor did tha 
report greatlj^ displease the court of Whitehall, where tha 
ministry, as it usually happens in cases of timidity, had 
its degree of apprehensions for fear the event should not 
be true ; and, as I have learned from good authority, in^ 
posed silence cm the news writers, and intimated the same 
to the pulpit in case any funeral encomium might proceed 
from that quarter.* Although the motive assignea by tha 
writer, that of the secret indisposition of the cabinet of 
James the First towards the fortunes of Gustavus, is to 
me by no means certain ; unquestionably the knowledge 
of this disastrous event was Umg kept back by * a timid 
ministry,* and the fluctuating reports prdbably regulatsd 
by their designs. 

The same circumstance occurred on another important 
event in modem history, where we may observe the artifice 
of party writers in disguising or suppressing the real fact. 
This was the famous battle of the Bojme. The French 
catholic party long reported that Count Lauaun had won 
the battle, and that William III was killed. Bussy Ra^ 
butin in some memoirs, in which he appears to hava 
registered public events without scrutinizing their truth, 
says, * I chronicled this account according as the first ra* 
ports gave out, when at length the real fact reached tbcm, 
the party did not like to lose their pretended victory.' Pars 
Londel, who published a register of the tiaoes. which is 
favourably noticed in the * Nouvelles de la Reptmfiqua daa 
Lattras,' for 1809, has reoocdad tba «i«bOl ^la ^dbaok ' 
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five mumer : * The battle of the Bojne in Irelmnd ; Schom- 
berg M killed there ftt the head cf 'the Enflish.* Thu is 
• IB equirocator !* The writer resolved to conceal the 
defeat of Jamee't party, and cautiously sopprrsses any 
meiitioa of a Tictory, but verv carefully gives a real fact, 
by which his readers would hardly doubt of the defeat of 
the English ! We are so accustomed to this traffic of 
fidse reports, that we are scarcely aware that many im- 
• portant events recorded io history were in their day 
■traogely disguised by such mystifying accounts. This 
we can only discover by reading private letters written at 
tlie moment. Elayle has collected several remarkable 
absurdities of this kind, which were soread abroad to an- 
swer a temporary purpose, but whicn had never been 
known to us had these contemporary letters not been pub- 
lished. A report was prevalent in Holland in 1680, that 
the kings of France and Spain and the Duke of Alva were 
dead ; a felicity which for a time sustained the exhausted 
spirits of the revolutionists. At the invasion of the Span- 
ish Arnoada, Burleigh spread reports of the thumb screws, 
and other instruments of torture, which the Spanbrds had 
brought with them, and thus inflamed the hatred of the 
nation. The horrid story of the bloody Colonel Kirke is 
eonsidered as one of those political forgeries to serve the 
purpose of blackening a zealous partisan. 

False reports are sometimes stratagems of war. When 
the chie& of the league had lost the battle at Ivry, with an 
army broken and di!«comfited, they still kept possession of 
Paris merely by imposing on the inhabitants all sorts of 
false reports, such as the death of the king of Navarre, at 
the fortunate moment when victory, undetermined on 
which side to incline, turned for the leaguers ; and they 
gave out false reports of a number of victories they had 
elsewhere obtained. Such tales,distributed in pamphlets and 
ballads among a people agitated by doubts, and fears, are 
gladly beheved ; flattermg their wishes, or soothing their 
alarms, they contribute to their ease, and are too agreeable 
to allow (^timc fir reflection. 

The history of a report creating a panic may be traced 
in the Irish insurrection, in the curimis memoirs of James 
II. A forged pri>clamal ion of the Prince of Orange was 
■et forth bv one Speke, and a rumoiir spread that the Irish 
troops were killing and burning in a'.l parts of the kingdom ! 
A panic like magic instantly run through the people, so 
that in one quarter of the town of Dronh^-da thev imasined 
that the other was filled with blood an-i ruins. During this 
panic pregnant women miscarried, aii*»il pep'oni* died with 
terror, while the truth was, that the Irish thenMelves were 
disarmed and dispersed, in utter want of a meal ur a I'xlg- 

In the unhappy times of our civil wars under Ctinrles 
the First, the newspapers and the private letters afford 
specimens of this political contrivancir of false reports of 
every species. No extravagance of invention to spread a 
terror against a party wa" too gross, and the city of L'mJon 
was one day alarmed that the rovali«5«s were oocu'»i»'d by 
a plan of blowing up the river Thames, by an immense 

Juantity of powder ware-housed at the river side ; and 
bat there existed an orjaniied though invisible brother- 
hood of many thwisands with ronsemted kniife» ; and those 
who hesitated to give credit to such rum«»iirs were brand- 
ed as malignants, who took not ihe danger of the oarlia- 
ment to heart. Forged conspiracies and reports of great 
but distant victories were inventions to keep ur» the spirit 
of a party, but ofrener prognosticated some intended change 
in the government. When they were desirous of aug- 
menting the army, or introducing new garrisons, or using 
an extreme measure with the city, or the royalists, there 
was always a new conspiracy set afloat ; or when any 
great affair was to be carried in pariiament, letters of great 
victories were published to dishearten the opposition, and 
infuse additional boldness in their own party. If the report 
lasted only a few days, it obtained its mirpose, and verifi- 
ed the observation of Catharine of M»'dici«. Those po. 
Kticians who raise such faKe reports obtain their end : 
like the architect, who. in building an arch, supports it 
with circular props and pieces of limber, or any tempora- 
ry rubbish, till he dowes thw arch ; and when it can sup- 
port itself, he throws away the props ! There is no class 
of political lying which can want for iUustrati^in if we con- 
•ult the records of our civil wars : there we may trace the 
whole art in all the nice management of its shades, its 
qualities, and its more complicate parts, from invective to 
poflT, and from innuendo to prevarication ! we mav ad- 
Cbe scnipuloas correctioo of a lie which they had told. 



by another which they are telliii|! aod triple Ij^iif io 
overreach their opponents ; royalnta and pariiaflKBtarv 
ans were alike ; for to tell ooe great truth, * the &tbcr of 
lies* is of no party ! 

As * nothing is new under the mm,* ao this art of da. 

ceiving the public was unquestiooably practised aaKmc the 

aocieots. Syphax sent Scipio word that he oooU aoc 

umte with the Romans, but, oo the contrary, had dedared 

for the Carthaginians. The RooMn 

anxiously waiting for his expected sue 

careful to show Uie utmost dviKtj to tbeae 

and oatentatioosly treated them with preeenta, that his wd- 

diers might believe they were only retnming lo haMcn ihs 

army of Syphax to join the Rom^. tJtwj eaawts ihs 

Roman consul, who, after the defeat at Cuuie, told lbs 

deputies of the alHes the whole loaa they had sflMaiMd: 

* This consul,' tayi Livy, ' by giving too &ithfol and span 

an account of his defeat, nnide both tuoMelTaBd his armv 

appear still more eontenrntihle.' The m n ui t of the aimpl^ 

city of the consul was, tnat the allies, despairing that the 

Romans would ever re co ve r their l o ss es , d ee we d ttpradsst 

to make terms with Hannibal. Plutarch telb an 

story, in his way, of the natural progress ofa report,' 

was contrary to the wishes of the g o vernment; the unhsp> 

py reporter suffered ponishiaentas long as the ramtam pie- 

vailea, though at last it proved true. A straofer tanmsg 

from Sicily, at a barber's shop de li v er ed all the partieaius 

of the defeat of the Athenians ; of wfaicb, howeter, the 

peoule were yet uninformed. The barber leaves oi 

meo the reporter's beard, and ffies away to vent the 

in the city, where he told the Ardions what he had ~ 

The whole city was thrown in a ferment. The 

called an assembly of the people, and prodneed the locMssi 

barber, who in his confusion couM not give any aatisfoeioiy 

account of the first reporter. He was eoodemoed as a 

spreader of false news, and a disturber ofthe pabbc qmct; 

for the Athenians could not imagine but that mev were »- 

vincible ! The barber was dr agged to the w h e d and «»> 

tured, till the disaster was more than confirmed. Biyh, 

referring to this story observes, that had the barber nfv- 

ted a victory, though it had proved to be false, he wookl sol 

have been punished ; a shrewd observatioa, which otiaiie J 

to him from his recollection ofthe fate of Stratodes. "nw 

person persuaded the Athenians to perform a public tarrv 

nee and thanksgiving for a victory obtained at sea, thoofk 

he well knew at the time that the Athenian fleet (Md bees 

totally defeated. When the calamity cnoM no ksiffr 

be concealed, the people charged him with being an imptf* 

tor : but Stratocles saved his life aod mollified their a^;«r 

by the pleasant turn he gave to the whole affair. * Have I 

done you any injury ?' said he. * Is it not owin^ to mn 

that you have spent three days m the pleasures of vtctflrr T 

I think that this spreader of good, but nctitious news, should 

have occunied the wheel of the luckless barber, who had 

thread bad but true news ; for the barber had no intentiaa 

of deception, but Stratocles had ; and the question here to 

be fri»d, was not the truth or the falsity ofthe reports, kfi 

whether the reporters intended to deceive their feBow.«D- 

zens ? The • Chronicle* and the * Post' must be chalfs^ 

on such a jury, and a'l the race of news-scribes, wtwi 

Pat in characterises as hominum girmtg audaeummmm mf- 

daritximum andisnminn. Latin superlatives are loo ridb 

to suffer a translation. But what Patin savs in his lener 

356 may bo applied : ' These writers insert in their pap<** 

things they do not know, and ought not to write. It is the 

same trick that is playing which was formerly played : it 

is the very same farce, only it is exhibited by new acton. 

The worst circumstance, I'think, in this, is, that lhi« trick 

will continue playing a long course of years, and that the 

public suffer a great deal too much by it.' 

or SUPPRESSOBS AITD DILilPIDATOBS OF M^IWSCaiFTf. 

MA!vrscRiPT8 are suppressed or destrojred fitm mothrrs 
which require to be noticed. Plagiarists, at least, have the 
merit of prejtervation : they may blush at their arti6re«, 
and deserve the nillory, but their practices do not incur 6e 
capital crime of felony. Serassi, the writer ofthe cunow 
life of Ta8«o, was ^lilty of an extraordinary suppressioe ■ 
his zeni for the poet's memory. The atorj remains to be 
loM. for it is little known. 

Galileo, in early life, was a lecturer at the uni tei sity of 
Pisa : delinhtins in poetical studies, he was then man «f t 
critic than a philosopher, and had Ariosto by heart, l^i* 
ereat man caught the Uterary mania which broke ool aboot 
his time, when the Crascaas so afasoidlybciaB their *Ga»> 
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troferiie Taueache,* and raised ap two poetical factions, 
which infected the Italians with a nationu fever. Tasso 
and Arioato were perpetually weighed and outweighed 
against each other ; Galileo wrote annotations on Tasso, 
■tanza after stanza, and without reserve, treating the ma- 
jestic bard with a severity which must have thrown the 
Tassoists into an agony. Our critic lent his manuscript 
to Jacopo Mazznni, who, probably being a disguised Tas- 
poist, by some unaccountable means contrived that the 
manuscript should be absoluteljr lost !*— to the deep regret 
of the autn >r and all the Ariostoists. The philosopher de- 
scended to his grave — not without occasional groans— nor 
without exulting reminiscences of the blows he had in his 
youth inflicted on the great rival of Ariosio—and the rumour 
of such a work long floated on tradition! Two centuries 
had nearly elapsed, when Serassi, employed on his elabo- 
rate life of Tasso, among his uninterrupted researches in 
the public libraries of Rome, discovered a miscellaneous 
volume, in which, on a cursory examination, he found de- 
ixMited the lost manuscript of Galileo ! It was a shock 
from which, perhaps, the zealous biographer of Tasso 
never fairly recovered ; the awful name of Galileo sane* 
tioned the asperity of critical decision, and more particu- 
Uurly the severe remarks on the language ; a subject on 
which the Italians are so morbidly deficate, and so trivially 
grave. Serassi's conduct on this occasion was at once 
political, timorous and cunning. Gladly would he have 
annihilated the orieinal, but this was impossible ! It was 
•ome consolation that the manuscript was totally unknown 
—for having got mixed with others, it had accidentally been 
passed over, and not entered into the catalogue ; his own 
dili|:ent eye only had detected its existence. * iVessiino 
fin ora aa^fuori di met *^ vt na^ ne dove na^ecoti non potra 
darn alia btce,* &c. But in the true spirit of a collector^ 
avaricious of all thinp connected with his pursuits, Serassi 
cautiously but completely, transcribed the precious manu- 
■cript, with an intention, according to his memorandum, to 
unravel all its sophistry. However, although the Abbate 
never wanted leisure, he persevered in hu silence ; yet he 
often trembled lest some future explorer of mamuscripts 
might oe found as sharpsighted as liimself. He was so 
cautious as not even to venture to note down the library 
where the manuscript was to be found, and to this day no 
one appears to have fallen on the volume ! On the death of 
Serassi, his papers came to the hands of the Duke of Ceri. 
a lover of literature ; the transcript of the yet undiscovered 
original was then revealed ! and this secret history of tlie 
manuscript was drawn from a note on the title-page writ- 
ten by Serassi himself. To satisfy the urgent curiosity of 
the liierau, these annotations on Tasso by Galileo were 
publialied in 1793. Here is a work, which, from its earliest 
stage, much pains had been taken to suppress ; but Serat- 
si's collecting passion inducing him to preserve what he 
hinuwif so much wished should never appear, finally occa- 
■ioned its publication ! It adds one evidence to the many, 
which prove that such sinister practices have been frequent- 
ly used by the historians of a party, poetic or politic. 

Unquestionably this entire suppression of manuscripts has 
been >oo frecjuently practised. It is suspected that our 
historical antiquary Speed owed many ootigations to the 
learned Hugh Broughton. for he possessed a vast number 
of his MSS. which he burnt. Why did he burn ? If 
persons place themselves in suspicious situations, they 
must not complain if they be suspected. We have had 
historians who, whenever they met with information which 
has not suited their historical system, or their inveterate 
prejudices, have employed interpolations, castrations, and 
fortperies, and in some cases have annihilated the entire 
document. Leland's invaluable manuscripts were left at 
his death in the confused state in which ine mind of the 
writer had sunk, overcome by bin incessant labours, when 
this royal antiquary was employed by Henry VIII to 
write our national antiquities. His scattered manuscripts 
were long a common prey to many who never acknow- 
ledged their fountain head ; among thene suppressors and 
dilapidators pre-eminently stands the crafty Italian Poly- 
dore Vergil, who not only drew largelv from this source, 
but, to cover the robbery, did not omit to depreciate the 
father of our antiquities— 4n act of a piece with the cha- 
racter of the man, who is said to have coUecti'd and burnt 
a greater number of historical MSS than would have 
loalded a wagon, to prevent the detection of the numerous 
labrications in his history of England, which waa coropOMd 
to gratify Mary and the cathobc cause. 

Tha Harieian roanufcript, 7379, is a ooUectioo of atata- 



letters. This MS. has four leaves entirely torn oat, and 
is accompamed by this extraordinary memorandumi vpf 
ed by the principal librarian. 

* Upon examination of this book, Nov. IS, 1764, iheto 
four last leaves were torn out, 

' C. Mortoa. 

* Mem. Nov. IS, sent down to Mrs Macaulay.' 

As no memorandum of the name of ally student to whom 
a manuscript is delitered for his researches was ever 
made before or since, or in the nature of things will ever be, 
this memorandum must involve our female historian in the 
obloquy of this dilapidati<»u* Such dishonest practices 
of party feeUng, indeed are not peculiar to any party. 
In Mr Roscoe^s interesting * Illuslrttions' of his ble of 
Lorenzo de*Medici, we discover that FabroHi, whose cha« 
racter scarcely admits of suspicion, appears to have kHovm 
of the existence of an unpubUshed letter of Sixtus IV| 
which involves that pontiff oe^ly in the assassination pro* 
jected by thePazii; but he carefully suppressed its no* 
tice : vet, in his consdence, he could not avoid allndmc to 
such clocQments, which he concealed by his silence. Mr 
Roscoe has ably defended Fabroni, who may haire over- 
looked this decisive evidence of the guilt of the hypocriti- 
cal pontiff m the mass of manuscripts ; a circumstance not 
likely to have occurred, however to this laborious historical 
inquirer. All pvty feeling is the same active spirit with 
an opposite direction. We have a remarkable case, wbare 
a most interesting historical production has been nlently 
annihilated by the consent of both pattie§. There ones 
existed an imporunt diary of a ^erv extraordinarjr chartfO- 
ter. Sir George Saville, afterwards Marquis or Habfat. 
This master-spirit, for such I am inclined to consider the 
author of the httle book of* Maxims and Reflections,' vrith 
a philosophical indifference, appears to have held in equal 
contempt aU the factions of his times, and, consequently, 
has often incurred their severe censures. Amone other 
things^ the Marquis of Halifax had noted down the con- 
versations be had had with Charles the Secoad, and 
the great and busy characters of the age. Of this eurioos 
secret historv there existed two copies, and the noble wri* 
ter imagined that by this means he had carefbOy secured 
their existence ; yet both copies were destroyed from op* 
posite motives ; the one at the faastigation o( Pope, wbo 
was alarmed 4t finding some of the catholic intrigues of 
the court developed ; and the other at the suggestion of a 
noble friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that 
his party, the Revolutionists, had somethnes practised 
mean and dishonourable deceptions. It is in these legacies 
of honourable men, of whatever partv they may be, that 
we expect to find truth and sincerity ; but thus it happana 
that the last hope of posterity is frustrated by the artificas. 
or 4he malignity, of these partv-passions. Puheney, a^ 
terwards the Earl of Bath, haj also prepared memoirs ol 
his times, which he proposed to confide to Dr Douglas, bi- 
shop of Salisbury, to be composed bv the bishops ; bat Im 
lordship's heir, the general, insisted on destroviag thesa 
authentic documents, of the value of which we have a do* 
tion by one of those conversations which the eari was in 
the habit of indulging with Hooke, whom he at that time 
appears to have intended for his historian. 

The same hostilhy to manuscripts, as may be casHy 
imagined, has occurred, perhaps more freouently, oa the 
continent. I shall furnish one considerable (act, A 
French canon, Claude Joly, a bold and learned writer, had 
finished an ample Ufe of Erasmus, which included a his- 
tory of the restoration of literature, at the dose of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Colo- 
mi^ tells ns, that Uie author had read over the works ol 
Erasmus seven times; we have positive evidoice that the 

* It is now about twenty-seven years ago since I first pub- 
lished this anecdote ; at the same time I received information 
that our female historian and dilspidstor had acted in this man- 
ner more than once. At that distance of time this romonr so 
notorious at the British Museum tt was impossible to authenii- 
eate. The Rev. William Graham, the surviving Lnsbaad of 
Mrs Macaulay, intemperately called on Dr Morton, in a very 
advanced period of lift, to declare that * it appeared to him that 
the note does not contain any evidence that the leaves were 
torn out by Mrs Macaaley.* It was more apparent to the un- 

Kjudlceo, thst the doctor must have sinnlariy lost the use ol 
memory, when he coukl not explahi nts own olBdal note, 
whkh, perhaps, at the time he was compelled to Insert I>r 
Monon was not unfiiendly to Mrs Macauiey's poUtkal party ; 
he was the Editor of Whilslocke's Diary ofhis Embassy to iho 
Queen of Sweden, tend has. I beUeve, largely caatratsd tlua 
work. ThaorigJMltealtteMtULlffniMwnu 
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Mb, wu finished for the prera ; the Cardinal De Noailleb ' 
wouM examine the work itaelf ; thia important historir wan , 
not only tupprcMed, but the hope entertained of findmg it | 
among the cardinal's papers was never realized. . 

These are instances of the annihilation of history ; but 
there is a partial suppression, or castration oT passages, 
equally laul to the cause of truth ; a practice too prevdent 
among the first editors of memoirs. By such deprivations 
of the text we have lost important truths, while in some 
cases, by interpolations^ we have been loaded with the 
fictions of a puly. Original memoirs, when published, 
•houM now be deposited at that great institution conse- 
crated to our national history — the British Museum, to be 
verified at all limes. In Lord Herbert's hiiitory of Henry 
the Eighth, I find, by a manuscript note, that several things 
were not permitted to be printed, and that the uriginal ms. 
was supposed to be in Mr Sheldon's custody, in 1687. 
Camden told Sir Robert Filmore that he was not sufiered 
to prmt all his annals of Elizabeth ; but he providently 
sent these expurgated passages to De Tliou. who printed 
them faithfully ; and it is remarkable that De Thou him- | 
self used the same precautiou in the continuation of his own 
history. We like distant truths, but truths too near us 
never fail to alarm ourselves, our connexions, and our par- 

2. ^lilton, in composing his history of England, intro- 
Kcd, in the third bode, a very remarkable di^re««ion, on 
the characters of the Long Parliament ; a mc«l animated 
description of a class of political adventurers, with ifihom \ 
modem history has presented many parallels. From ten- 
derness to a party then imagined to be bubdued, it was 
■truck out by command, nur do I find it<t-stitu:ed in Kei>- 
sett's Collection of English hi«tones. Thiis admirable and 
exquisite delineation has been preserved in a pamphlet 
pnnted in 1681, i»hich has fuitunately exhibited one of the 
warmest pictures in design and colouring by a manter's 
hand. One of our most important volumes of r'ecrct hirrory, 
* Whitelocke's Memorials,' was published by Arthur, Earl 
of Aiiglesea, in 1682, who took con«iderab!c liberties with 
the manuscript; another edition appeared m 173*2, which 
restored the many important passages throush which the 
earl appean to have struck his castrating pih. The reiu 
titution of the castrated passages has not much increased 
the magnitude of this foiio volume ; fur the oniHaiioiis usually 
con<isted of a chararieri.^tic stroke, or a short cn'ical 
opinion, which did not harnioiuzc with the private fteiiii^s 
of the Earl c^Aneles^ea. In c<inse«]ii«*iirf of the voluine 
not being much enlarged to the eye. and bi ins unaccom- 
panied by a single iine of preface to inturm us of the value 
<^this more complete editmn. the bof>k>tl.ern imagine that 
there can be no material (hifcrtnce Utwei-n the two 
editions, arid wonder at the bibii(<pri!ical my»'tery that thev 
can afford to sell the edition of 16S'2 at ti n »liiriin(:>. and 
have five guineas for the edition oflT3-2! Hum*-, who. I 
have been told, wrote hii: history UMiaily on a sofa, with 
the epicurean intiolence of his fine genius, always rtfi rs to 
the old truncated and faiThli-FS edition ••fWhileJocke'— so 
little in his day did the critical history of boc>ks enter into 
the studies of our authors, or such was the carelo«neBS of 
our historian. There is more philosuphy in eiiition*^ than 
■ome philosophers are aware of. Perhaps moKt ' Memoirs' 
have been unfaithfully published, 'Curtailed of their fair 
proportions ;' and not a few mi(;ht be noticed which sub- 
•equent editors have restortMl to their original state, bv 
uniting their dislocated limbs. Unquestionably, passion 
has snnietimes annihtlaied manuscripts, and tamelv re- 
venged itjielt'on the papers of hated writers I Louis XIV, 
with his own hands, after the death ot Fmelon, burnt all 
the manusrnpts which the Duke of Burgundy had preserv- 
ed nf his preceptor. 

As an example of the suppressor* and dilaptdators of 
manurrripts. I shall give an extraonlinary fact concemine 
Louis XIV more in his favour. H^s character appears, 
like s<tme other historical personages, equally diFguised by 
adulation and calumny. That mnnar'h was not the Nero 
which his revriralion of the edict of Nantes made him I 
■eem to the French protesfan's. He was far from appro- 
ving of the violent measures of his catholic cl< rsy. This i 
opinion of thai sovereign was, however, rarefiilly suppress- 
ed when his ' Instructions to the I.^auphin' were first pub- 
lished. Il is now ascertained that Louis XIV was for 
many years equally zealous and indii»tn<ius : and, among 
other useful attempts, com^Hwed an elaborate * Discours* • 
for the Dauphin for his future conduct. The king gave ,' 
Ua nwDuacnpc to Pelissoo to revise : but after the reviaion, | 



our royal writer frequently inserted additional p«rafiuki* 
The work first appeared ui an aofmymoua * Recucil d*Opi^ 
■cull* Littermries, Amsterdam. 1767,' which Barbfter. ■ 
his * Anonymes,' lehs us, was redige par Pelisson : le tout 
pubiie par i'Al^ OUvet.' When at length the pnnted 
work was collated with the manuscript original, several 
suppressions of the royal sentiments appeaitd, and liw 
editors, too catholic, had, with more particular e^iM ^, 
thrown aside what clearly showed Louis XIV was §u 
from approving of the violences used against ihe prolcsl* 
ants. The following passage was enurely omuted. * Ii 
seems to me, my son, that those who employ extreme and 
violent remedies do not know the nature of the tviJ, oec^ 
sioned in part, by heated minds, which, left lo themselves, 
would insensibly be extinguished, rather tbad rekindle 
them afresh by the force of contradiction ; above all, whea 
the corruption is not confined to a small number, but cd^ 
fused through all parts of the state ; besides, the Referm- 
ers said many true thmes ! The best meibod lo have re- 
duced little by little the Huguenots of my kingdom, was not 
to have pursued them by any direct seventy pOiBlcd al 
them.' 

Lady I^lary Wortley Montagu is a remarkable instanos 
of an author nearly lust to the natiun : she is onlv knows 
to posterity by a chance publication, for such were ber 
famous Turkish letters ; the manu»cript of which her f^ 
mily once purchased with an intention to suppress, bat 
they were frustrated by a transcript. The mure receat 
letters were reluctantly extracted out of the t'amiiy tmaks 
and surrendered ui exchange for certam famiiv docuraeais 
which had fallen into the hands of a book«eller. Had it 
depended on her relatives, the name of Lady Mary bad 
only reached us in the satires <^Pope. The greater part 
of Her epistolary ccirres]iondeiice was destroyed bv her 
mother; and what that gixnl and Gothic lady spared. «as 
suppressed by the hereditary austerity of r'ar.k, of which 
her famiiv was too busceptibie. The entire ctMrrspoBd* 
ence of this admirable writer, and studious woman— 4br 
once, in pi rusing some unpubhshed letters of Ladv Marv, 
I discovered that * she had been in the habit of' reading 
seven hours a day for many vcars'— would undoabrnlv 
have exlubited a fine statue*, mstead of the toiso we coir 
possess: and we nii^ht have livid with her ladvship. u 
we do with Mailanie de Ji!evi:;nc. This 1 have Dler.ticecd 
elsewhere ; but I huve sinee dihcovered that a con^uerabie 
corresp(.iidit.rc r4' Lady Mary's, for more than twfriy 
years, with ihe widow ot Col.'ForreUer. who had retirrti 
to Hiinie. has hei-n slitN d in tl.e birth. These letters, wiih 
other Mt^J? o( Lady Mary's, were given bv Mrs Forres 
ter to Philip Thicknesse, with a discretionary power to 
publi:<h. Thev wt re held as a great arquisition bv Tkirk- 
ne^se and his l)o«>kscllir : but when they had printed ctf 
the first :hou>aiid sheets, there wtre part's which thev cob- 
siuered might tive pain to some of the family. Thiri- 
nesi^e sa^ii, ' Lady Mary had in many places been ua- 
commoniy t^evere upon her husband, for'ali her letters wen 
loaded with a ?crop or two of |»oetry at him '* A nef^ 
tialion took place with an agent of Lord Bute's— afifr 
some time Miss Furrester put in her claims for the MSS 
— and the whole tcrniiiiated. as Thicknri^se tt Ms us. u ber 
obtaining! a pertsimi, hnd Lord Bute all the MSS. 

The iate Duke of Bridgewater, I am informed, burnt 
many of the iiunierous fanulv papers, and brick fd v^ a 
quanuty. which, when opened after his death, were frvoA 
to have Of-rished. It is said he declared that he did sot 
choi.>se that his ancestors should be traced back to a vtr* 
son of a mean trade, which it seems might possiblv hate 
been the ca^e. The loss now caiinot be appreciated ; btf 
unque<!;ionably, stores of history, and. perhaps, of Iirera- 
ture, were .«arrificed. MiltoiVs manuscript of Comas 
was published from the Bridge water coUcctioo, for it had 
escapt-d the hrirkiiig up ! 

Manu^^cripts of :: rear interest are frequently suppressfd 
from the shameful indifference of the possessors. 

Mr Mathias, in hiy Essay on Grav. tellg us, that *ia 
addition to the valuable manuscripts of Mr Grav. there is 
reason to think that there were some other paper*, fatu 
Sihvll/Ty in the posiessicn of Mr Mason; but though i 
very dili:;ent and anxious inquiry has been made after 
them, thty rar.nM he discovered since his death.* Thffe 
was, however, one fragment, by Mr Mason's own descn|K 
tion of it, of very great value,' namely, * The pi^r i of ai 

• There wns one i^as^asre he recolleaed— * JuK left B7 btd 
a lifeless nrunk, and srarce a dreaming head !* 
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In a manuscript note of Ihe tinwi, t find that Sir Rich- 
vd Baker, the author oT a chioiucle, formerly Ihe mnt 

■Hi ha (aid, that ■ he Uioughl Sir Richard** 11^ wai 
■DHing them !' An aulo-hiography of thoae <jay( which 
we abould now highly prize. 

Amooflheae mulilalurt of manuaeripta we cannot loo 
Miaogly lemonatiale viiLh those who haTO (he care of the 
works of othera, and convert them iblo a •ehicle lor their 
nwn particular purpoietT even when they run dinctly 
counter lo the knowledge and opiniona of <he original 
writer. Hard waa ihe fale of honeit Anlhony Wood, 
wben Dr Fell undertook lo hare hia hislnry of OiTord 
tranilated into Lalin ; ihe Iranaialor, a sullan iogi 
(allow, when he obierred Ihal Wood wi 
aeeing the prrpeiual alieraiiona af hii c 
plcaie Dr Fell, delighted to alter it Ihe mi 
greater execulioner aupenrlaing the prinled a 
rvcling, altering, or dashing out what he 
Mlled Ihe wriler publicly lodisarow hia owi 
1 bavo heard was ihe case'oT Bryan Edwa 
Doaad Ihe fini accounts of Mungo Park. 






well defined a mimic animal, the African boy, 
amiiaed ihe whole kafle he journeyed wiih, by mimidDf 
the geslurea and Ihe voice of ihe auctinneer who had aolS 
himnl Iha slave market a few days befure, could hare htd 
BO sense of sconi, of superiorily, or t^malignilj;; ibe boj 
MprricDced roerel]' Ihe pleasure of repealing aliiludat and 
inlonalion which had to Ibrcibly eicited hia inlercal, Tb* 

in dariaioD of ihal lolemn monoionie, any more Ihan Ibe 
trareatiei uf Virgil by Scarron and Colloa ; ther aulbon 
weie never so gaily mad as thai. We hare parodiet o«l 
die Psalms by Luthei; Dodiley parodied the book of 
Chroniclea, and the scriplure style wa> parodied Iff 
Franklin in his beautiful alory of Abraham ; a atory be 
found in Jeremy Tiyloi, and w^iich Tavlor borvowed baa 
Ihe Eui, for it is preaerted in the Persian Badi. Not w* 

inie'nd'd.'"''T^e'"lady critic alluded lo had snBritd tT* 

roelve salira. Hidahe iodeed proceeded one slep further, 
and aateried ihat parodies miihi be dutid anung tbt 

euch aiColnvin and Llnyd mideon Gray, in Iheirodaalo 
■ Oblivion and Obacuriij,* her reading poaaibly oighl ban 

Parodiiv were fieqoenll; praclised by Ihe sncieoti, and 



malignani an wliich only studies lo make Tlie oriftui of 

the parody, however baau1iful,cameniptiUeaiid ridieshna. 



I < Ihe millton' a namnl ti 



te for fare* afUr 

. , of Ihe iragie dram 

iraentof Ihe slavetrada, would not sulTerany psnajielo ih»l il ia but 'a tlep ftmn Ihe sublime lo mo namnout.- 

md in wUdi Ibe African tiaveller had eipresieJ hii The uala for parody, will, I fear, alwaya prevail ; far 

of ill inhamanily. Park, among eonlidential whatever laitdi lo ridicule a wort of genius, ia uaoaBj 

-■" — Jairied that his work did not only very agroeablo lo a [real number of conlempoiariea. Ia 

r, but was even interpolated wiiL Ihe hiatory of parodiee, some of Ihe learned have noliced 

liac'aimed I a aupposiiilioua circumilance, which, however may ban 

ecome ai rare aa raanoteripls. — happened, for il is a veiy natural one. When the rhap- 

in lome reaearchea respecting the aodine, who sliolled from Inwn lo lown lo ehaot diffcivM 

... r. ..■,.. .L....J.-. -.„,j,|„pj, fragmenlsoflhe poemao''" <— ' — ■■-' •■■ 
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_ ^ , I leava to the curodtT of the 

learned Gredan.* Homer't battle of the frofi and 'mice, a 
leaned crkie, the elder Hemnus, anerts, waa not wnitm 
by the poet, bat » a parody on the poem. It m eridentlj 
aa good humoured an one aa any in the < Rejected Ad- 
dreaeea.* And it was beeaoae Homer waa the most pop- 
ular poet, that be was most soaceptible of the playful hon- 
oora of the parodist ; unleaa the prototype is famiUar to 
OS, a parody IS noihinK ! Of these parodists of Homer we 
may regret the loss oTooe, Timoo of Phiius, whose paro- 
dies were termed Silli« from Silenus beinff their chief 
persooafe; he lerelled them at the sophisiical philosophers 
of his afe ; his invocation is grafted on the opening of the 
Diad, to recount the enl doin^ of those babblers, whom 
he compares to the bafs in which iEolus deposited all his 
wmds ; balloons inflated with empty ideas ! We should 
tike io hare appropriated some of these aim, or parodies 
of Timon the SiUojErapb, whidi, however, seem to have 
been at times cahmmioos.t Sbenstone's ' School Mia- 
trras,' and some few other ludicrous poems, derire much 
of their merit &om parody. 

This taste for parodies was very prevalent with the 
Oredaas, and IS afpedesof humour which perhaps has 
been too rarely practised by the moderns : Cervantes has 
•ome paasafes of this nature in his parodies of the old 
duvalnc romances ; Fieldm^ in some parU of his Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews, in his burlesque poetical de. 
aehplians ; and Swift in his ' Battle of Books,' and < Tale 
of a Tub ;* but few writers have equalled the delicacy and 
felidty of Pope*s parodies in the • Rape of the Lock.' Such 
panNbes five refinement to burlesque. 

The ancients made a liberal use of it in their satirical 
eomedy, and anroetimes carried it on through an entire 
work, as in the Meoippean satire, Seneca's mock Ehge 
of CtandiuB, and Lodan in his Dialogues. There are 
parodies even in Plato; and an aneodotical one recorded 
0^ this philosopber shows them in their most simple sute. 
Dissaiisfied with his own poetical essavs, he threw them 
into the flames ; that is, the sage resolved to sacrifice his 
verses to the god of fire ; and in repeating that line in Ho- 
mer where Tbeiis addresses Vulcsn to implore his aid, 
the application became a parody, although it required no 
Other change than the ioMrtioa'of the phikisopher's name 
instead of the goddess's :t 

* Vnkan, arise ! nb Plato claims thy aid •♦ 
Boilean affords a happy instaoc* of this simple parody. — 
Comeiiie, in bis Cid, makes one of his personages' re- 
maik. 

Poor grands que soieni les rois lis sent ce q«s nous sommes, 
Is peuvent se tromper comme ies autre* homro««.> 

A slight alteration became a fine parody in Boileau's 
< Chapelaiq decoifl*<S,' 

* Pour grands qae soiem les rois flt sont re que nous •ommea, 
lis ss irompeot en vera oomme les autres hommec* 

We find in the Atheneus the nsme of the inventor of a 
•pedes of parody which more imroeditately encases our 
notice — dkam atic paeodics. It appear* thi!> inventor 
was a satirist, so that the lady critic, whose opinion we 
had the honour of noticing, w'ould be warranted bv ap- 
pealing to its origin to determine the nature of the thing. 
A dramatic parody, which produced the treatest effect, 
was * the Gigantomachia,' as appears by the only drcuro- 
•taace known of it. Never laojghed the Athenians so 
heartily as at its representation, for the &tal news of the 
deplorable state to which the affairs of the republic were 
reduced in Sicily arrived at its first representation — and 
the Athenians continued laughing to the end ! as the mo> 
dem Athenians, the volatile Parisians, might in their 
national concern of an opera comique. It was the busi. 
neas of the dramatic parody to turn the solemn tragedy 

* Henry Stephens anpean first to have started this subject 
of parody ; his researches have been bcwrowed by the At>bi^ 
Bsllier, to whom, in mv turn, I am occastonaily indebted Hi* 
little dissertation is in ine Frsoch Academy* Memoires, Toroe 
vii, 108. 

t See a specimen in Aulus Oellius, where this paroiliec 
rsproaches Plato fi»r baring gi^en a high price for a book, 
whence he drew bis noble dialogue of the Timvus. Lib. 
HI. c 17. 

t See Spanhehn Les Cmnn de rEmpereor Julien in his 
' Prauvss,* Rem;irqoe 8. Sallier judidousty obsepre* * I] peus 
nous donner nne juste MAe de cette sorts d*6uTrage, mats nout 
ne mvooa pss prsctsement en quel terns U a 6tA cempor6 ;* no 
MnonOy than tlM Oiad ittalf ! 





which the audience had just seen eihibited, into a frrocal 
comedy ; the same actors who had ap pear ed ' 
dresses, now returned on the stage in grotesque 
ments, with odd postures and gestures, while the aborvt 
though the same, was incongruous and lodicroas. Tim 
Cyclops of Euripides is probably the onlj renuminf 
specimen ; for this may be consMlared ns a parody ef 
the ninth book of the Odvssey— the advenmrss «f 
Ulysses in the cave of Polypdemus, where Sdenos aada 
chorus of satjrrs are farcically introduced, to contrast wifli 
the grave narrative of Homer, of the shkla and 
the cunning man * from the one eyed ogre.' The 
are too coarse for the French taste of B 
his translation, goes on with a critical growl and 
apok>cy for Euripides having written a fiuce ; ~ 
like Pntol, b forced to eat bis onkm, but with a 
grace, swallowing and execrating to the end. 

In dramatic composition, Anstophanea is perpetmlr 
hooking m parodies of Euripides, whom of aO p«wtB ke hats^ 
as wellas of iBschylus, Sophocles, and other tragic baMs. 
Since that Gredan wit, at length, has found a ii insliliM 
saturated with his eenius, and an interpreter as fhihtrtr- 
phical, the subject of Grecian parody will probably be r»> 
fleeted in a clearer light from his researches. 

Dramatic parodies m modem literature were i ntfo J aced 
by our vivacious neighbours, and may be said to i 
a class of hterary satires peculiar to the French 
What had occurred in Greece a similar gaiety of ailinml 
genius inconsdously reproduced. The dramatic par^ 
dies in our own literature, as in * The Reb^uaal,' * Tsm 
Thumb,' and * the Critic,' however eaquiiite, are omdmsd 
to particular passages, and are not grafted on a whda 
original ; we have neither naturalized the draamtic pasoy 
mto a species, nor dedicated it to the honows of a i 
theatre. 

This peculiar dramatic satire, a borlesqae of an 
tragedy, the volatile genius of the Parisiana irrrmn 
Whenever a new tny^edv, which still oontimiea the „ 
ite spedes of drama with the French, attracted the 
of the town, shortly after uprose its parody at the Itafaaa 
theatre, so that both pieces may have been performed ia 
immediate succesition in the Fame eveninc A French 
tragedy is most susceptible of this sort of ridicule, by ap> 
pivinjr its declamatory style, its exaggerated sentmicais, 
aiid its romantic out-<»r.the-w-av nature to the commoa- 
place incidents and persons ol* domestic life ; out cf the 
stuff of which thev made their emperors, thtir heroes, aad 
theu- pnncesses, they cut out a pompous country justice, a 
hectoring tailor, or an impudent mantiia^maker ;' but it was 
not merely this travesty of great persooa^es, nor the lofty 
effusions of one in a lowly station, which terminated ths 
object of parody ; it was designed for a higher object, tkst 
of^^more obviously exposing the orismsl for anv absaiditv 
in its scenes, or in its catastrophe, and dissecting its fiudiv 
characters; in a word, weighine in the critical rcales, lbs 
nonsense of the poet. It sometimes became a refined 
instructor for the public, whose discernment is often bhad<d 
by party or prejuHire. But it was, too. a severe touch* 
stone for genius : Racine, some say. smiled, others say bs 
S\4 not. when he witnessed Harlequin, in the language of 
Titus to Berenice, declaiming on some ludicrous affair to 
Columbine ; La Motte was very %ore^ and Voltaire, aad 
others, shrunk away with a cry-lfrom a parody ! Vohana 
was angry when he' witnessed'his JVfcp-iaiinie parodied bf 
La moMvau Mmafte; or ' Bad Housekeeping.' the ageJ, 
jeal'Kis Herod was turned into an old cross country justice ; 
Varus, bewitched by Manamne. struned a dragoon: aad 
the whole establishment showed it was under verv bed 
management. Fuzelier collected some of these paro^ie«,* 
and not unskilfully der^nds their nature and their object 
against the protes't of La Mofte, whose tragedies had ss. 
verely suffered from these burlesques. His celebrmted d*^ 
mestic tragedy of Inez de Castro, the fable of which turai 
on a concealed and clandestine marriage, produced (me of 
the happiest parodies in Agnea de ChaiBat. In the parodv, 
the cause of the mysterious obstinacy of Pierrot the 
persisting to refuse the hand of the daughter of his n 
in-law Madame la Bailtive, is thus discovered by her la 
Monsieur U Baiiitf: 

* Mon roari, pour Is coup j'ai decouvert Halblia, 
Ne Tous ^tonnez plus qu'a noe desirs contraita. 

• Les Parodies du Konrean Theatre hal'ien 4 eol. 1T«l O^ 
servatioos sur la Comedie et sur le Genie de Moheie. 
Rlcoobool liv. iv. ' 
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[lUiiuiU . The boji were ttandinc under • hedfe in the 
nio, and a neighbour reported to the father the coorem- 
tioo he bad orerheard. John wivtied it would rain books, 
for he wished to be a preacher; Brzaleel, wool, to be a 
clothier, like his father ; Samuel, money, to be a merchant ; 
and Edmund, plums, to be a grocer. The father took these 
wishes as a bint, and we are told in the life of John Angier 
the elder son, a puritan minister, that he chose for them 
these different callings, in which it appears that thej settled 
■uccessfull^. * Whatever a Toung man at first appUes 
himself to is oomroooly his delight afterwards.* Thu is : 
an important principle discovered by Hartley, but it will I 
noC supply the parent with any determined regulation how i 
to distinguish a transient from a permanent disposition ; • 
or how .to get at what we may call the connatural qualities ' 
of the mind. A particular opportunity afforded me some : 
dose observation outhe characters and habits of two youths, 
brothers in blood and affection, and partners in all things, 
who even to their very dress shared alike ; who were never 
separated from each other ; who were taught by the same 
masters, lived under the same roof, and were accustomed 
to the same uninterrupted habits ; yet had nature created 
them totally distinct in the qualities of their minds ; and 
Mmilar as their lives had been, their abilities were adapt- 
ed for very opposite pursuits ; either of them could not 
have been the other. And I observed how the * predis- 
position' of the parties was distinctly marked from child- 
nood : the one slow, pen^'trating and correct; the other 
quick, irritable, and fanciful : the one persevering in ex- 
amination ; the other rapid in results : the one unexhaust- 
ed by labour ; the other impatient of whatever did not relate 
to bis r>wn pursuit : the one logical, historical, and critical ; 
the other having acquired nothing, decid*.>d on all things 
by his own sensations. We would confidently consult m 
the one a great legal character, and in the other an artist 
of ^nius. If nature had not secretly placed a bias in 
their distinct minds, how could two similar beings have 
been so dissimilar ? 

A story recorded of Crcco d'Ascoli and of Dante, on 
the subject of natural and acquired e^nius, may illustrate 
the present topic. Cecco maintained that nature was 
more potent than art, while Dante asserted the contrary. 
To prove his principle, the great Italian bard referred to 
his cat, which, by repeated practice, he had taught to hold 
a candle in its paw while he supped or read. Cecco de- 
tired to witness the experiment, and came not unprepared 
for his purpose; when I)ante's cat was performing its part, 
Cecco, lifting up the lid of a pot which he had filled with 
mice, the creature of art instantly showed the weakness of 
a talent merely acquired, and dropping the candle, flew on 
the mice with all its instinctive propensitv. Dante was 
himself disconcerted ; and it was adjudged that the advo- 
cate for the occult principle of native faculties had gained 
his cause ! 

To tell stories, however, is not to lay down principles, 
yet principles may sometimes be concealed in stories.* 

MEDICINE A2ID MORALS. 

A stroke of personal ridicule is levelled at Dryden when 
Bayes informs us of his preparations for a course of study 
by a course of medicine ! * When I have a grand design,* 
says he, • I ever take phytic and let blood ; for when you 
would have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of 
fimcy, you must have a care of the pensive part ; in fine, 
you must purse the belly !* Such was really the practice 
of the poet, as La Motte, who was a physician, informs 
us, and in his medical character did not perceive that ridi- 
cule in the subject which the wits and most readers un- 
questionably have enjoyed. The wits here were as cruel 
ajj^ainst truth as against Dryden ; for we must still con- 
iMier this practice, to use their own words, as * an excel- 
lent recipe for writing.* Among other philosophers, one 
of the most famous disputants of antiquity, Cameades, 
was accustomed to take copious do^es of white hellebore, 
a great aperient, as a preparation to refute the dogmas of 
the stoics. I>ryden*8 practice was neither whimsical nor 
peculiar to the poet ; he was of a full habit, and. no doubt, 
nad often found bv experience the b<'neficial effects without 
beine aware of tKe cause, which is nothing less than the 
raciprocal influence of mind and body. 

This simple fact is, indeed, connected with one of the 

* I have arranged many facts, r onneotetl wirh the present 
sabject, in the fifth chapter of whst I have wriuen on * The 
LiUrary Character* in the third edition, 18*22. 



moat important mquiries in the hiatarj of nui : ikm km 
which regulate the mvbible unioo of tho aoul with the boiy : 
in a word, the inscrutable mystery of our bemg !— a m 
but an undoubted intercourse, which probably mmt 
elude our perceptions. The combioatkio of aaetaph;^ 
with physics has only been productive of th« wikiMtlUij 
tales among philosophers : with one party the soul »mmm 
to pass away m its fast puff of air, while amn Trms to b^ 
risn in ' dust to dust ;* the other as auceeMfoUy gala rid oC 
our bodies altogether, by denying the oxirteoco of aal- 
ter. We are not certain that mmd and matter 
tinct existences, since the ooo may bo oolj a 

of the other; however this great mystery bo ^ , 

we shall find with Dr Gregory, in his locturoo ' on te 
duties and qualifications of a physidan,' that it fbiai 
an equally necessary inquiry in the idonco o of OMwrfiiai 
of mediane* 

Whether wo consider tho vulgar distinctiaa of mind aai 

body as an union, or as a modified eziateDco, no philoo^ 

pher denies that a reciprocal action takes place btlwtiM 

our moral and physical condition. Of three tympiuhim, 

hke many other roysteriea of nature, the canse remaiM 

occult, while the effects are obvious. Thia doee jet m- 

scrutable association, this concealed ror rne^wwMfa nr e oC 

parts seemingly unconnected, in a word, th» rcciprocil 

influence of the mind and the body, has long fixed ttie au 

tention of medical and metaphysical inquiren ; the one 

having the care of our exterior orgauzation, the other Ihil 

of the interior. Can we conceive tho myaterkms inhah»> 

tant as forming a part of its own habitaiimi ? The tenant 

and the house are so inseparable, that in otrikinf at tm 

part of the buikhng, you inevitably reach the dsveUor. n 

the mind is disordered, we may often look far its sent ii 

some corporeal derangement. OAen are oar thoughts ^ 

turbed by a strange irritability, which wo do not even pr^ 

tend to account tor. This state of the body, called the 

JtdgHM, is a disorder to which the ladiee are pnnkaluk 

liable. A physician of my acquaintance was 9uwatm 

entreated by a female patient to give a nasM to km m- 

known complaints ; this he found no difficulty to <fcs as kt 

is a steady asserter of the materiality of our nntnre ; hi 

declared tnat her disorder was atmospherical. It was lbs 

disorder of her frame under damp weather, which was r^ 

acting on her mind ; and physical means, by operating m 

her body, mieht be applied to restore her to hcrhsM^ 

lost senses. Our imagination is highest when oar stosuck 

is not overloaded ; in spring than in winter ; in scbtorfs 

than amidst company ; and in an obscured light than m 

the blaze and heat of the noon. In all these cases tbs 

body is evidently acted on, and re-acts on the mind. u»i 

times our dreams present us with images of our restks^ 

ness, till we recoll(*ct that the seat of our brain may perhaps 

lie in our stomach, rather than on the pineal gland of Di^ 

cartes ; and that the most artificial logic to nwke os socM- 

what reasonable, may be swallowed with * the btoejiifl.' 

Our domestic happiness often depends on the state of oar 

biliary and digestive organs, and the little disturbances «f 

conjugal life mav be more efficaciously cured by the pky> 

sician than by the moralist; for a sermon misapplied «d 

never act so directly as a sharp medicine. The learssd 

Gaubius. an eminent professor of medicine at Leyden, who 

called himself * professor of the passions,* gives the csss 

of a lady of too inflammable a constitution, whom her 

husband, unknown to herself, had gradually reduced to a 

model of decorum by phlebotomy. Her complexioo, i^ 

deed, lost the roses, which some, perhaps, had too wa 

ly admired for the repose uf her conjugal physician. 

The art of curine moral disorders by cofMireal i 

has not vet been brought into general practice, ahbongb it 

is probable that some quiet sages of medicine have mads 

use of it on some occasions. The Levden prolessor ws 

have just alluded to, delivered at the university adiscoorss 

'on the manasrement and cure of the disorders of the 

mind by application to the body.* Descartes conjectured, 

that as the mind seems so dependent on the dispositioo of 

the bodily organs, if any means can be foutKi to rradv 

men wiser and more ingenious than they have been hither 

to, such a method might be sought from the assistanes 

of medicine. The science of morals and of midJciss 

will therefore be found to have a more intimate connectkM 

than has been suspected. Plato thought that a man brmI 

have natural dispositions towards virtue to beeome virtiH 

ous ; that it cannot be educated — you cannot mnke a Ini 

man a good man ; which he ascribes to the eril 

of the hody, as well as to a bad education. 
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There are onquestiooably, constitutional moral |^i«or- 
ders ; some good tempered but passionate persons have 
aeknowledfed, that ihey cannot avoid those temporanr 
fits to which they are liable, and which, they say, they at> 
ways suffered * from a child.' If they arise from too 
great a fulness of blood, is it not cruel to upbraid rather 
than to cure them, which might easily be done b^ taking 
away their redundant humours, and thus quieting the 
most passionate roan alive ? A moral patient, who ulows 
his brain to be disordered bj[ the fumes of Uquor, instead 
of being suffered to be a ridiculous being, might have 
Ofriates prescribed ; for in laying him asleep as soon as 
possible, you remove the cause of his sudden madness. 
There arc crimes for which men are hanged, but of which 
they might easily have been curtd by physical means. 
Persons out of their senses with lo?e,Dy throwing them- 
selves into a river, and being dragged out nearly lifeless, 
have recovered their senses, and lost their bewildering 
passion. Submersion was discovered to be a cure for some 
mental disorders, by altering the state of the body, as Van 
Helmont notices,' * was happily practised in England.' 
With the circumstance this sages of chemistry alludes to 
I am unacquainted ; but this extraordinary practice was 
certainly known to the Italians ; for in one ot the tales of 
Poffgio we find a mad doctor of Milan, who was celebrat- 
ed for curing lunatics and demoniacs in a certain time. His 
practice consisted in placing them in a great high walled 
court yard, in tlie miast of which there was a de«p well 
fall ofwater, cold as ice. When a demoniac was brought 
to this phjTsician, he had the patient bound to a pillu* in 
the vrell, till the water ascended to the knees, or hi|^er, 
and even to the neck, as he deemed their malady req^uurcd. 
In their bodily pain they appear to have forgot their me- 
lancholy ; thus by the terrors of the repetition of cold 
water, a man appears to have been frightened bto his 
•eases ! A ph3rsician has informed me of a remarkable 
case : a lady with a disordered mind, resolved on death, 
and swjallowed much more than half a pint of laudanum ; 
■he closed her curtains in the evening, took a fareweU of 
her attendants, and flattered herself she should never 
awaken from her sleep. In the morning, however, not- 
withstanding this incredible dose, she awoke in the agonies 
of death. By the usual means she was enabled to get 
rid of the poison she had so largely taken, and not only 
recovered her life, but what is more extraordinary, her 
perfect senses! The physician conjectures that it was 
the inflnence of her disordered mind over her body which 
prevented this vast quantity of laudanum from its usual 
action bv terminating m death. 

Moral vices or infirmities, which originate in the state 
of the body, may be cured by topical applications. Pre- 
cepts and ethics in such cases, if they seem to produce a 
momentary cure, have only mowed the weeos, whose 
roots Ue in the soil. It is only by changing the soil itself 
that we can eradicate these evils. The senses are five 
porches for the phyaijcian to enter into the mind, to keep 
It in repair. By altering the state of the body, we are 
changing that of the mirra, whenever the defects of the 
mind depend on those of the orffanizaticMi. The mind, or 
•oal, however distinct its being from the body, is disturbed 
or excited, independent of its vohtion, by the mechanical 
impulses of the oody. A man becomes stuplfied when 
the circulation of the blood is hnpeded in the vitcera ; he 
acts more from instinct than reflection ; the nervous fibres 
are too relaxed or too tense, and he finds a difiicul^ in 
moving them ; if you heighten his sensations, you awaaen 
new ideas in this stupid Ming ; and as we cure the stupid 
bj increasing his sensibility, we may believe that a more 
vivacioiis fancy may be promised to those who possess 
one, when the mind and the body play together in one 
harmonious accord. Prescribe the bath, frictions, and fo- 
mentations, and though it seems a round about way, you 
get at the brains by bis feet. A literair roan, froro long 
•edentarv habits, could not ovorcoroe his fits of melan- 
choly, till his physician doubled his daily qusntity of wine ; 
and the learned Henry Stephens, after a severe sgue, had 
■och a disgust of bo<^s, tne most beloved objects of his 
whole hfe, that the very thought of them excited terror 
for a considerable time. It is evident that the state of 
the body often indicates that of the mind. Insanity itself 
often results from some disorder in the human machine. 
•What is this mind, of which men appear so vain?* ex- 
daims Flechier. * If considered according to its nature, 
itia a fire which sickness and an accident most sensibly 
pnla out ; il is a delicale temperament, which soon grows 



disordered ; a hsppy conformation of organs, whidi wear 
out ; a combination and a certain motion of the spirits 
which exhaust themselves ; it is the most hvely and the 
most subtile part of the soul, which seems to grow okl 
with the body.' 

It is not wonderful that some have attributed such viiw 
tues to their system of (2ie<, if it has been found productive 
of certain effects on the human body. Comaro perhaps 
imagined more than he experienced ; but ApoUooms Ty* 
aneus, when he had the credit of holding an intercourse 
with the devil, by his presumed gift of prophecy, defended 
himself from the accusation of attributing bis clear and 
prescient views of thin{;s to the light aliments he lived on, 
never indulging in a variety of focra. * This mode of Itfe 
has produced such a perspicuity in my ideas, that I see as 
in a glass things past and future.' We may. therefore, 
agree with Bayes, that * for a sonnet to Amanda, and the 
like, stewed prunes only' might be sufficient ; but for * a 
grand design,' nothing less than a more formal and fonnidn- 
ble dose. 

Camus, a French physician, who combined hterative 
with science, the author of * Abdeker, or the Art of Coe- 
metics which he discovered in exercise and temperance, 
produced another fanciful work, written in 175S, 'La Mede» 
cine del'Esprit.* Hisconjectural cases are at least as nume- 
rous as his more positive facts ; for he is not wanting in ima* 
gination. He assures us, that having reflected on the physi- 
cal causes, which, by differently m<xlifying the body, vaned 
also, the dispositions of the roind, he was convinced that by 
employing these different causes, or by imitating their pow- 
ers by art, we might by means purely mechanical affect 
the human mind, and correct the infirmities of the under- 
standing and the will. He considered this principle only 
as the aurora of a brighter day. The great difficulty to 
overcome was to find out a method to root out the defects, 
or the diseases of the soul, in the same manner as |^y- 
•icians cure a fluxion froro the lungs, a dysentery, a dropsy 
and all other infirmities, which seem only to attack the 
body. This indeed, he says, is enlarging the domain ot 
mecicine, by showing how the functions of tho intellect and 
the springs of volition are mechanical. The movements 
and passions of the soul, formerly restricted to abstract 
reasonrogs. are by this system reduced to simple ideas. 
Insisting that material causes force the soul and body to 
act together, the defects of the intellectual operations de- 
pend on those of the orcanization, which may be altered 
or destroyed by physical causes ; and he properiy adds, 
that we are to consider that the soul is material, while ex- 
isting in matter, because it is operated on by matter. Such 
is the theory of* La Medecine de I'Esprit,^ which, though 
physicians will never quote, may perhaps contain some 
facts worth their attention. 

Camus's two little volumes seem to have been preceded 
by a medical discourse delivered in the academy of Dijon 
in 1748, where the moralist compares the infirmities and 
vices of the mind to parallel diseases of the body. We may 
safely consider some infirmities and passions of ihe mind 
as diseases, and could they be treatea as we do the bodi- 
ly ones, to which they bear an affinity, this would be the 
great trium|^ of* morals and medicine.' The passion of 
avarice resembles the thirst of dropsical patients ; that of 
envy is a slow-wasting fever; love is often frensy, and 
capricious and sudden restlessness, epileptic fits. There 
are moral disorders which at times spread like epidemi- 
cal maladies through towns and countries, and even nations. 
There are hereditary vices and infirmities transmitted from 
the parent's mind as there are unquestionably such disea- 
ses of the body : the son of a father of a hot and irritable 
temperament inherits the same quickness and warmth ; a 
daughter is often a counterpart of her mother. Morality, 
coufi it be treated medicinsJly, would require its prescrip- 
tions, as all diseases have theur specific remedies ; the great 
secret is perhaps discovered by Camus— that of openUng 
on the mind fry means of the body. 

A recent writer seems to have been struck by these cu- 
rious analogies. Mr. Haslam, in his work on 'Sound 
Mind,' says, p. 90, ' Tliere seems to be a considerable 
simUarity between the morbid state of the instrumenta of 
voluntary motion (that is the body,) and certain sffections 
of the mental powers, that is, the mind. Thus, jtaraiym 
has iu counterpart in ihe d^eeU of recolUetion, where the 
utmost endeavour to remember is ineffectuslly exerted. 
Tremor may be compared with ineapabUity ofjimng thi 
aUeniUmt and this involuntary state qf muscles ordiaarilT 
subjected to the will, also finds a^m\t\ "f^vi^^^Tom. 
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loses us ff^"**«^ in the trmin of tbou^, and becomes 
subject to spootaneoua intrunons ; as may be exempii- 
6ed in reoeiie$, drtaming^ and some species vS m adnet a * 

Thus one phUusoph«r discovers the analogies ot' the 
mind wiih the body, and another of the body wiu the mind. 
Can ^ now hesitate to bcbeve that such analogies exist— 
and advancing one step fartber, trace in this reciprocal in- 
fluence that a part of the soul is the body, as the body 
becomes a part of the soul ? The most important truth 
renuuns undivulged, and ever will in this mental pharma- 
cy ; but none is more clear than that which led to the view 
of this subject, that in this mutual intercourse of body and 
mind the superior is often governed by the inferior ; others 
think the mind is more wilfully outrageous than the body. 
Plutarch, in his essays, has a familiar illustration, which 
be borrows from some philosopher more ancient than him- 
■elf : * Should the Body sue the Mind before a court of 
judicature for damages, it would be (bund that the Mind 
would prore to have been a ruinous tenant to its landlord.' 
The sage of Oheronsa did not foresee the hint of Des- 
cartes wad the discovery of Camus, that by medicine we 
may alleviate or remove the diseases of the mind ; a prac* 
tice which indeed has not yet been pursued by physicians, 
though the morabsts have been often struck by (he close 
analogies of the Mind with the Body ! A work by the 
learnt Dom Pemetty, La ocmnotssonce de Phomme moral 
par eelle de Phomme phjfnque, we are told is more fortunate 
m its Utle than its execuuoo ; probably it is one of the 
many attempts to develop this imperfect and obscured truth, 
which hereafter may become more obvious and be univer- 
aally comprehended. 

PSALM-SIKOIlfO. 

The history of Psalm singing is a portion of the history 
cf the reformation ; of that great religious revolution whicn 
separated for ever, into two unequal divisions, the great 
establishment of Christianity. It has not, perhaps, been 
remarked, that Psalm singing, or metrical Psalms, dege- 
nerated into those scandiuous compositions which, undtr 
the abused title of hymng, are now used by some sects. '^ 
These are evidently the last disorders of that system of 
Psalm singing which made some religious persons early 
oppose its practice. Even Siemhold and Uopkios, our 
first P«alm enditors, says honest Fuller, ' found their work 
afterwards met with some frowns in the faces of great 
clergymen.' To this day these opinions are not adjusted. 
Archbishop Seeker observes, * that though the first chris- 
tians (from this passage in James v. IS, " Is any merry ? 
let him smg Psalms !") made singing a constant part of 
their worship, and the whole congregation joined in it ; yet 
afterwards the singers by profession, who had been pru^ 
dently appointed to lead ana direct them by degrees unuped 
the whole performance. But at the ReU)rmaiion the peo- 
ple were restored to their rights !* This revolutionary 
style is singular : one might infer by the expression of the 
people being restored to their rights^ thai a mixed assembly 
roaring out confused tunes, nasal, guttural, and sibilant, 
was a more orderly government of Psalmody than when 
the executive power was consigned to the voices of those 
whom the archbishop had justly described as having been 
first prudently appointed to lead and direct thim ; and who, 
by their subsequent proceedings, evidently dii?covered, what 
they might have safely conjectured, that such an universal 
sunrage, where every man was to have a voice, must ne- 
.cessarily end in clatter and chaos !t 

Thomas Warton, however, regards the metrical Psalms 
of Slernhold as a puritanic invention, and asserts, that 
jiotwithstandin£ it is said in their title page that, they are 
* set forth a^ndaUowed to be sung in all churches,' they were 
never admitted by lawful authority. They were first intro- 
duced by the Puritans, and afterwards continued by con- 
nivance. As a true poetical antiquary, Thomas Warton 
condemns any modernisation of the venerable text of the 
old Sternhuid and Hoftkins. which, by changing obsolete 
for familiar words, destroys the texture of the original 

* It would be polluting these paces with ribaldry, obeceniiy, 
and blasphemy, were I lo give specimens of some hymiid ot the 
Moravians snd the Methodists, and some of the still lower 
sects. 

t Mr Hamper, of Birmingham, has obligingly supplied me 
with a rare tract, entitled * Sinking of Psalmes, vindicated from 
che charge of Novelty,' in answer to Dr Russell, Mr. Marlow, 
IbC, 1698. It furnishes numerous authorities to show that it was 
practised by the primitive Christians on almost every occasion. 
J shall shortly quote a remarkable passage. 



stylo ; ^nd mamr stanzas, already too naked mad 
like a plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its fern sigi 
of antiquity ,have lost that little and alnorast only strength i 
support which they derived from ancient phrases. * 8( 
alterations, even if executed with prudence and jodgmeai, 
only corrupt what they endeavour to explaia ; and 



a motly performance, belonging to no character of whUm, 
and which contain more improprieties than those whiS 
it professes to remove. This forcible criticiam is wonky 
o( our poetical antiquary ; the same feelinc was ezpeiv 
enced by Pasquier, when Marot, in his Mtfaedmemt^ et 
the Roman de la Rose, left some of the obsolete phrases, 
while he got rid of others ; oette higarrure de langage 
et iiux2eme,was with him writing no language at all. 
same circumstance occurred abroad when they resolved is 
retouch and modernise (he old French metrical vsr s ios «f 
the Psalms, which we are about to notice. It produced tks 
same controversy amd the same dissaiiafactioo. The cfaorek 
of Geneva adopted an improved ver8ioo,bul the chann of tks 
old one was wanting. 

To trace the history of modem metricsl Psalmody, ws 
must have recourse to Bayle, who, as a mere literary Im^ 
torian, has accidentally preserved it. The inventor was 
a celebrated French poet; and the inventiuo, though pcfw 
haps in its very origin inclining towards the abuse to wjuck 
it was afterwards carried, was unexpectedly Ti4T^i*d by 
the austere Calvin, and introduced into the Geneva diso* 
pline. It is indeed strange, that while he was stripping 
religioa not merely of its pageantry, but even of its decent 
cereiconies, that this levelling reformer should have 
duced this taste for tinging Psalms in (^position to i 
Psalms. * On a parallel principle,' says Thomas Warto^ 
( and if any artihcial aids to devotion were to be allowed, 
be might at least have retained the use of pictures is tbt 
diurch.' But it was decreed that statues should be mob- 
lated of* their fair proportion8,'and painted glass be dashed 
into pieces while the congregation were to sing ! Cahris 
sought for proselytes among ' the rabble of a rttfMiblic, whs 
can nave no relian for the more elegant exteraau.* But t» 
have made men sing in concert, in the streets, or at thdr 
work, and merry or sad, on all occasions to tickle the car 
with rhymes and touch the heart with emoticm, was bs- 
trax ing no deficient knowledge of human nature. 

ft seems, however that this project was adopted acci- 
dentally, and was certainly promoted by the fine natural 
genius of Clement Marut, the favoured bard of Franoi 
le First, that ♦ Prince of Poets, and that Poet of Princes,' 
as be was quaintly but expressively dignified hy his ooo> 
temporaries. IVIarot is still an inimitable and true poet, 
for he has writti-n in a manner of his own with such mark- 
ed felicity, that he has left his name to a style of poetry 
called maritoQue. The orig'uial La Fontaine is his imit^ 
tor. Marot delighted in the very forms of poetry, as weU 
as its subjects and its manner. Uis life, indeed, took mors 
shapes, and indulged in more poetical licenses, than erea 
his poetry : licentious in morals ; often in prison, or at 
court, or in the army, or a fugitive, he has left in his w^ 
merous little poems many a curious record of his vahegau 
ed existence. He was indeed very far from being devout, 
when his friend the learned Valable, the Hebrew profess* 
or, probably to reclaim a perpetual sinner from proiaae 
rhymes, as Marot was suspected of heresy, confession sad 
meagre days being his abhorence ! suggested the new pro- 
ject of translating the Psalms into French i«rse, anoao 
doubt assisted the bard ; for they are said to, ' tradukx ea 
rithme Fran9ais selon la verity Hebraique.* The fiunoos 
Theodore Eleza was also his friend and prompter, aad 
afterwards his continuator. Marot published fifty.tw» 
Psalms, written in a variety of measures, with the sams 
style he had done his ballads and rondeaux. He dedicaU 
ed to the king of France, comparing him with the royal 
Hebrew, and with a French compliment ! 

Dieu le donne aux peuples Hebraiques 
Dicu te devoit, ce pense^jo, aux Galliquss. 

He insinuates that in his version he had received aaii- 
tance 



* —par les divins eeprits 

Qui ont sous toyliebricu langage aprls, 
Nous soiit jett^s les Pseaumes en lumiers 
Clairs, el au sens de la forme premiere.' 

This royal dedication is more solemn than usual; yd 
Marot, who was never grave but in prison, soon re co vered 
from this dedication to the king iot on turning ths hsf «s 
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mother, * Aux Dames de France !' Warton says of 
)t, that * He seems anxious to deprecate the raillery 
1 the new tone of his versification was likely to incur, 
is embarrassed to find an apology for turning saint, 
imbarrassments however, terminate in a highly poeti- 
aocy. When will the golden age be restored, ex. 
u tois lady's Psalmists, 

* Q,uand n'anrons plus de cours no Ueo 

Les chansons de ce petit Dieu 

A qui les peintres font des aislM ? 

O vous dames et demoiselles 

Que Dieu fait pour estre son temfdo 

Et faites, sous mauvais exerople 

Retentir et chambres et sales, 

De chansons mondainea ou sales,* Ice. 

lowing, continues the poet, that songs that are silent 
t love can never please you, here are some composed 
rre itself; all here is lovoi but more thao mortal ! Sing 
» at all times, 

£i lesconvertiretmuer 
Faisani vos levres remuer, 
Et vos doigts sur lea espinettes 
Pour dire sainies chansoncttes. 

ot then breaks forth with that enthusiasm, which per 
at first conveyed to the sullen fancy of the austero 
in the project he so successfully adopted, and, whose 
ence we are still witnessing. 

O bien heureux qui voir pourra 
Fleurir le temps, que l*on orra 
Le laboureur k sa charrue 
Le charretier parmy la rue, 
Et I'ariisan-en sa boutique 
Avecques un Psoaume ou cantk]ue, 
En son labeur se soulager ; 
Heureux qui orra le berger 
Et la bergere en bois eatans 
Faire que rochers et estangs 
Apres eux chantent la hauteur 
Du saint nom de leurs Createur 

Commencez, dames, commences ' 

Le siecle dor6 ! avaocez ! 
En chantani d'un cueur debonnaire. 
Dedans ce saint canck>nnaire. 

Thrice happy they, who may behold. 
And liaien, in that age of gold ! 
As by the pluush the labourer strays. 
And carman mid the public ways, 
And tradesmen In his shop shall swell 
Their voice in Psalm or Canticle, 
Singing to solace toil ; again, 
Fmm woods shall come a sweeter strain ! 
Shepherd and shepherdess shall vie 
In many a tender Psalmody ; 
And the Creator's name prolong 
As rock and stream return their song ! 

Begin then, ladies fair ! begin 
The age renew'd that knows no sin ! 
And with light heart, that wants no wing. 
Sing ! from this holy song-book, sing I* 

^hts * holy song-book* for the harpsichord or the voice 
I a gay novelty, and no book was ever more eagerly 
eived by all classes than Maroi*s * Pftalms.* In the 
•our of that day, they sold faster than the printers couM 
B them off their presses ; but as they were understood 
matmga, and vet were not accompanied by music, every 
set them to favourite tunes, commonlr those of popular 
ads. Each of the royal family, and every nobleman, 
■e a psalm or a song, which expressed his own personal 
ings. adapted to his own tune. The Dauphin, after- 
xls H«nry II, a great hunter, when he went to the chase 
I sinking Airui qu^on vit le eerf bruyre. * Like as the 
t desirftth the water-brooks.' There is a curious por- 
t of the mistress of Henry, the famous Diane de 
ctiers, recently published, on which is inscribed this 
Miff the Psalni. On a portrait which exhibits Diane in 
ittitude rather unsuitable to so solemn an application, 
■eason could be found to account for this discordance : 
taps the painter, or the lady herself, chose to adopt the 
write Psalm of her royal lover, proudly to designate 

[n the curious tract already referred to, the rollow^in? quo- 

n Is remarkable ; the wene the fancy of Marot pictured to 

had anciently occurred. St Jerome In his seventeenth 

tie to Marcelius ihuK describes it : * In christian villages 

else i8,io be hf*ard but Psalms ; for which way roever you 

yourself, either you have the Ploughman at his plouirh 

ng Hallelujahs, the weary Brewer refreshing himself with 

dm, or the Vine-dresser chanting forth somewhat of Da- 



the object of her love, besides its double allutioD to her 
name. Diane, however, in the first stage of their mutual 
attachment, took Du fond de ma penade, or * From tho 
depth of my heart.* The Queen's favoOrito was, 

JVe vueilU* poM, o siret 
Me reprendre en ton in 

that is, * Rebuke me not in thy indignation,' which abe 
sung to a fashionable jig. Antony, king of Navarre, sung 
Revenge may prens la querelley or, * Stimd up, O Lord, to 
revenge my quarrel,' to the air of a dance of Poitou.*— 
We may conceive the ardour with which this novelty was 
received, for Francis sent to Charles the Fifth Marot'f 
collection, who both by promises and presents encouraged 
the French bard to proceed with his version, and entreat* 
ing Marot to send him as soon as possible Cot\IUemnu 
Domino quoniam 6orms, because it was his favourite 
Psalm. And the Spanish as well as French composers 
hastened to set the Psalms of Marot to music. The 
fashiim lasted, for Henry the Second set one to an air of 
his own composing. Catharine de. Medicis had her 
Psalm, and it seems that every one at court adopted some 
particular Psalm for themselves, which they often played 
on lutes and guitars, &c. Singing Psalms in verse was 
then one of the chief ingredients in the happiness of social 
life. 

The universal reception of Marot's Psalms induced 
Theodore Beza to conclude the collection, and ten thoo- 
sand copies were immediately dispersed. But these bad 
the advantajge of being set to music, for we are told, they 
were * admirably fitted to the violin and other musical in- 
struments.* And who was the man who bad thus adroitly 
taken hold of the public feeling to give it this strong di- 
rection ? It was tne solitary Thaumaturgus, the ascetic 
Calvin, who, from the depth of his closet at Geneva, had 
engaged the finest musical composers, who were no doubt 
warmed by the zeal of propagating his faith, to form these 
simple and beautiful airs to assist the Psalm singers. At 
first this was not discovered, and Catholics as well as Hu- 
genots, were solacing themselves on all occasions vrith this 
new music. But when Calvin appointed these Psalms, 
as set to music, to be sung at his meetings, and Marot's 
formed an appendix to the Catechism of Geneva, this put 
an end to all Psalm singing for the poor Catholics! Ma^ 
rot himself was forced to fly to Geneva from the fblmina* 
tions of the Sorbonne, and Psalm singing became an open 
declaration of what the French called * Lutheranisro,' wnen 
it became with the reformed a regular part of their religious 
discipline. The Cardinal of Lorraine succeeded in per- 
suading the lovely patroness of the * holy song book,* Di- 
ana de Poictiers, who at first was a Psalm singer and an 
heretical reader of the Bible, to discountenance this new 
fashion. He began by finding fault with the Psalms of 
David, and revived the amatory elegancies of Horace : at 
that moment even the reading of the Bible was symptom- 
atic of Lutheranism ; Diana, who had given way to these 
novelties, would have a French Bible, because the queen, 
Catharine de Medicis, had one, and the Cardinal nnding 
a bible on her table, immediately crossed himself, beat his 
breast, and otherwise so well acted his part, that, * bavinc 
thrown the Bible down and condemned it, he remonstrated 
with the fair penitent, that it was a kind of reading; not 
adapted for her sex, containing dangerous matters ; if she 
was uneasy in her mind she should hear two masses in* 
stead of one, and rest content with her Paternosters and 
her Primer, which were not only derotional but ornamen- 
ted with a variety of elegant forms from the most exquisite 
pencils of France.* Such is the story drawn from a cu- 
rious letter, written by a Hugenot, and a former friend of 
Catharine de Medicis, and by which we may infer that 
the rifformed religion was making considerable progress m 
the French court, — had the Cardinal of Lorraine not in- 
terfered by persuading the mistress, and she the king, and 
the king his queen, at once to give up Psalm singing and 
readine the Bible ! 

' This infectious frenzy of Psalm-sinsnng,* as Warton 
describes it, under the Calvinistic preachers had rapidly 
propagated itself through Germany as well as France. 
It was admirably calculated to kindle the flame of Fans* 
ticism, and frequently served as the trumpet to rebellion. 
These energetic hymns of Geneva excited and supported 

* As Warton has partly drawn from the same source, I have 
adopted his own words whenever I could. It is not easy to 
write alter Thomas Wanori whenever be if pleased with hif 
subjecu 
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a Ttriety of popular iititnictioin in the most Bourishing 
cttiM 01 the Low Countries, and what our poetical anti- 
quary could never forgive,' * fomented the fury which de- 
uced many of the'munt beautiful and venerable churches 
of Flanders.' 

At length it reached our island at that critical moment 
when it had 6rst embraced the Reformation ; and here its 
domestic history was parallel with its foreign, except, 
perhaps, in the splendour of its success. Stemhold, an 
enthusiast for the reformation, was much offended, sa3rB 
Warton, at the lascivious ballads which prevailed among 
the courtiers, and with a laudable design to check these 
indecencies, he undertook to be oar Marot— without bis 
genius ; * thinking thereby,' says our cjmical literary his- 
torian, Antony Wood, * that the courtiers would sing them 
instead of their sonnets but did nol, only some (ew ex- 
cepted.* They were practised by the puritans in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; for Shakespeare notices the puritan of his 
day * singing Psalms to hornpipes,'* and more particularly 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, on the same plan cf 
accommodating them to popular tunes and jigs, which one 
of them said * were too good for the devil.' Psalms were 
DOW sung at Lord Mayors' dinners and city feasts ; sol- 
diers san^ them on their march and at parade ; a few 
houses which had windows fronting the streets, but had 
their evening psalms ; for a story has come down to us, to 
record that the hypocntical brotherhood did sot always 
care to sing unless they were heard ! 

Oir THE aiDICULOUS TITLES ASSUMED BT THE ITALIAN 

ACADEMIES. 

The Italians are a fanciful people, who have often mix- 
ed a grain or two of pleasantry and even folly with their 
wisdom. This fanciful character betrays itself in their 
architecture, in their poetry, in their extemporary comedy, 
and their /mprortsaton ; but an instance not vet accounted 
for of this national levity, appears in those denominations 
of exquisite absurdity given by themselves to their Acade- 
mies ! I have in vain inquired for any assicnable reason 
why the most ingenious men, and grave and illustrious per- 
aonages, cardinals and princes, aswell as poets, scholars, 
and artists, in every literary city, should voluntarily choose 
to burlesque themselves and their serious occupations, by 
affecting mysterious or ludicrous titles, a;: if it were carni- 
val time, and they had to sup(>ort masquerade characters, 
and accepting such tiiles as we find in the rant style of our 
own vulgar clubs, the Society of * Odd Fellow's,' and of 
• Eccentrics !' A principle so whimsical but systematic, 
must surely have originated in some circumstance not 
hitherto detected. 

A literary friend, recently in an Italian city, exhausted bv 
the siroccOf entered a house whose open door and cirrular 
seats appeared to offer to passenpnrs a refreshms torhetto; 
he discovered, however, (hat he had »ot into • the Acade- 
my of the Cameleons,' where they met to delight their 
brothers, and any * spirito penlil' they could nail to a reci- 
tation. An invitation to join the academicians alarmed 
him, for with some impatient prejudices against these 
little creatures, vocal with prose e rime, and usually with 
odes and sonnets begged for, or purloined for the occasion, 
he waived all further curiosity and courtesy, and has return- 
ed home without any information how these * Cameleons' 
looked, when chanein? their colours in an ' aerademia. 

Such literary institutions, prevalent in Italv, are the 
spurious remains of those ntimcroiis academies which si- 
multaneously started up in that country about the sixteenth 
century. They assumed the mo?!t ridiculous denomina- 
tions, ond a creat ntimlier is resistered by Buadrio andTira- 
boschi. Whatever \vas their desi«fp, one cannot fairly 
reproach them. a< Mencken, in hie • Charlatanaria Enidi- 
torum.' seems to have thought, for pompous quackery ; 
neither can we attribute to their modesty their choice of 
senseless titles, for to have degraded their own exalted 
pursuits was but fu!Iv I Lii*»rary jhistorv affords no 
parallel to this national aheiirdity of the refined Italians. 

* My frii-niJ. Mr Dor-'o. imndrr's. thai this alludes to a 
commn.i praciii^r i^i that limi'nrniMii: the PMrita;i!»ori)<'rle«i'|niiiC 
the plain chai.t oi'ihe P.-ipist.--. by ail;i]>tir:t: viiL'ar an«l Imlicmus 
iriwr 1.1 twn!i:i- :in<? iiini<.-iinj^Kiiio:,r..'nir*t. of ShJik.'pHare, I 
I AM. Mr Donci' <'i>f-i rmt p i"llrrt liis Mnt»>f.nry. Mv i'lea , 
differs. May we not r mif ctun th:it rlie ii.tentini, was ih*' same " 
whjrh Indiiccil ?t»Triholil t.« vt- r-^ify the Psalm", in l-e awnc in- 
CTPMii of hs.'ivioiip halliuN : and the most |W)pii]ar tiine<i ramc 
jirterwards m be ar1ii])tt>(J. ihct ihe -merr nii^'hi pratiise his 
favouriir one, .i.«. we find it occurred in Fran«!e. 



Who could have suspected that the moat eminent sdMbra 
and men of genius, were associates of the OnoiK,tbc Aa 
iaa^^ the Iiuenxati ? Why should Genoa buast of bcr 

* Sleepy,' Vitcrbo of her * Obstinates.' Sienna of her 'I^ 
sipids,' her * Blockheads,' and her * Thunderstruck ;' aid 
jSaples of her * Furioso; while Macerata exults m her 

* Madmen chained T Both Q,uadrio and Tiraboscfai cn- 
iiot deny that these fantastical titles have occasioned tboM 
Italian academies to appear very ridiculous totbeoJbvns^ 
tont ,* but these valuable historians are no phikiaophieal 
thinkers. They apologize for this bad taste, by descnbiag 
the ardour which was kindled ihrooghout Italy at the res. 
toration of letters and the fine arts, so that cv'enr one, asd 
even every man of genius, were eager to eordl their naaei 
in these academies, and prided themselves in beahag their 
emblems, that is, the distinctive arms each academy bad 
chosen. But why did they mystify themselves ? 

Folly, once become national, is a vigorous plant, which 
sheds abundant seed. The consequence of having adopL 
ed ridiculous titles for these academies, suggested to thea 
many other characteristic fopperies. At Florence every bnv 
ther of the 'Umidi' assumed the name of something aqoatie, 
or any quality pertaining to humidity. One was called * the 
Frozen,' another *the Damp ;' one was * the Pike,' 
another ' the Swan ;* and Grazzini, the celebrated novel- 
ist, is known better by the cognomen of La iMtem, * ike 
Roach,' by which he whimsically designates himself aaoM 
the 'Humids.' I find among the Inaenaatit one man of learn- 
ing taking the name of Stordito /nsefuato, anotkcr Teoeho- 
BO In»enaato. The famous Florentine acsidemy ofLmCrum 
amidst theirgrave labours to siA and purify their languafc, 
threw themselves headlong into this vortex of lolly. Tbea 
title, the academy of * Bran,* was a ctmceii to indicate ther 
art of sifting ; but it required an ItaUan prodigalirv ofcooecit 
to have induced these grave scholars to exhibit themsdvcs 
in the burlesque scenery of a pantomimical academy, far 
their furniture consists of a mill and a bake-house ; a pi(> 
pit for the orator is a hopper, while the learned directflr 
sits on a milUstone ; the other seats have the forma «f • 
miller's dossers, or great panniers, and the backs cocsatsf 
the long shovels used in ovens. The table is a baker^ 
kneading-trough, and the academician who reads has half 
his body thrust out of a great bolting sack, with I ksov 
not what else for their inkstands and portfolioe. Bat tbi 
most celebrated of these academies is that ' degh Arcada, 
at Rome, who arc still carrying on their pretensions modi 
higher. Whoever inspires to be aggregated to these Ar- 
cadian shepherds, receives a pastoral oaine and a title, but 
not the deeds, of a farm, picked out of a map of the aodcst 
Arcadia or its environs ; for Arcadia itself soon becasir 
too small a poss*>sion for these partitioners of moonshine. 
Their laws, modelled by the twelve tables of the ancicat 
Romans : their language in the venerabk? majesty of thfir 
renowned ancestors : and this erudite democracv datiM 
by the Grecian Olympiads which Crescembmi, thW first 
custode, or guardian, most painfiilly adjusted to the vuIjv 
era, were designed that the sacred erudition of antiqatv 
might fur ever he present among these shepherds.* Got 
doni, in his Memoirs, his given an amusing aceomt of 
these honours. He says ^ he was presented with two di- 
plomas ; the one was my charter of asprecation to tkt 
Arcadi of Rome, under tlie name of Polismtm^ the odier 
gave me the invi.*8titure of the PMegtan fields. I was 
on ti)is saluted br the whole assemblv in chorus, under the 
name of Po/iWrw Phlcgtio^ and em'braced bv them as a 
fellow shepherd and brother. The Arcadima are vrrr 
rich, as you may perceive, mv dear reader: we possns 
estates in Greece ; we water them with our labours for die 
sake of reapii:g laurels, and the Turks sow them wiik 
grain, plant them with vines, and laugh at both oer 
titles and our songs.' When Fontenelle became an Ai^ 
cadian, the\ baptised him // Potior Ptfrrmto, that is, 
< amiable Fountain !' allusive to his name and his delight 
fill style : and magnificently presented him with the eoiirt 
Isle of De!os ! The late Joseph Walker, an enthnsiui 
for an Italiin literature, dedicated his • Memoir on Italan 
Tropedy' o the Counte«!s Spencer : not inscribin; it wiiS 
his christian hut his heathen name, and the title of hisArea- 
dian estates, Euhante. Tirinzio ! Plain Joseph Walk»T, a 
his masquerade dress, with his Arcadian signet of Pan's 
reeds dangling in his title-page, was performing a charac- 
ter to which however well adapted, not being understood 
he got stared at for his affectation! We have laidv 

♦ Cresrembini, «t the close of * La bellazza della Vocar 
Fnrsia.' Roma, 1700. ^^ 
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I might, pcrhap*, Ibnn a cbtpiir in (k* 



oT (OBiB Lnnliiiui nnllingi of . ^ , ■ ., r. .- 

onuQiini liBliin Aimc, hid 'conceil enough lo m&nv curiaiu DuttTuliliiiicziiiEnd In hwury. Itiaeor- 
« . sh^lTherd !• Y.LI«iBinq. ''- -- * 



lyofgoi. 



nbl< hisrii* iniiiiuiioo : iikI Tiritnsi:)!! hi> iho^n pil,iiei of IiiIt. If iwoc rui niii^u' liko thoH of Kiuluid 

I lucceiifiillr unalsd ibc bad imW v.hich r— "— ■-' •' :-J.<--. . . .- 

ilio^ (hraurhouL luhr; racalling iu miuei 



It ilt origin ; bnl ptwIicHl vkUcin 
■r officl— ihp clonl prodlclKf] 



,0.nlbX.__ 
Humbiy of philoAophiuL DiflDi and either put them 
by fores, or cIdipIj ^aichvd iheiD, Thii wiU dM 

JMnwi bv ail PliiLp Sidoejr Hid Sir Waller Rsi.- 
; ■i>d Ihe HltbliihnHiil o? IbB Frtoch wadmij <x> 



tiuMOL of Puii would rcfiiter tti«r paieni, wlii 
I lengifa iGcacded bj the palhio] Riehduu otatr 
I praidcnt, that" be ihould lika lbs memben » 



JJ^iTm 



L'>iir«> ftconJer* IKo del Oiige 

falhiai hu reccoll/ nilh nrniib defendad Ihe Dng>- 
ytadisj and Ihe asnimed characrer of hm memben, ' 
I hai been condmiwd iw belraying their afTectilioD, 

lia {Ihe paMori, aa Ibej modeiLly iiyled Lliem- 



le of tham combined 
ill BaoanlaTeTiden 



■j'""^ were too fiehojl* ahTe lo ihfir obecure (ilotj, gud 1^1 

. . Ji ihE ^g„ [QQ frequenliy made Lnvidioui conpariBona of Ihair 

[eprated in language, and id Knumonl, flfd and dim. Rome, will! «nrj Ihins Roman, ioipired audi IDIhunuU 

'"d." . . »i Rienii, and diarnwd ihe Tiiiona of Peiiuch. Al a 

a alrange iiile for ginng fanualtcal denDDiiDalioni pj^Dd when mcient hier.Luro, aa kf h. a miracle, wa> 

rary in»Uluiioo> ere- ibio a cualotn Ihough, probablj „|^„g n„|( f,^ i„ g^n, Ihs learned were agilated by 

K learning, yei iiill accidenl or caprice created iht l^^^ a nianu»;ripi, bul ihe reUc of geniut iraj l^ad 

ryu« uile, and invenied Ibou appropiials emblemi, ^,^ , relliiioua emolion. The claiilcal purily ofCicero 

, alill add«l lo Uie folly. The Arcadian aocielj- de. ^„ conlrailed wilh rhe barba™. idiom of the Miaaal; 

lU litio from a aponlaneou. CMKeil. Thu aiiemhij ij,, jiorie. DTineienl Rome wiib ihe miaeiahle lubjugaiioa 

°bJik«'^°lhB* TXI"7w"lhe fine climala of lul; p,^" T^'wh.rih^' 'lefmed^tfie^'ESl^i^muVAU,^ 

It™ luch astembliea in ibe open air. In Ibe reciia! ' uj,j^ -• ti,, droanr- -^ ■'■- "- ■- ' - •■- 

(o be in Uic Arcadia of ancient Oreece, Uueninf 
pui4 and limple Blraiiu of ila ahephorde.' Enlhuai. 
contagioufl nmidsl Hiaceplible llaliane, and thil name, 
piraiion and by aDClamaliLai.winconforrDd on Ihe kk 

the Cobmbaria, or the 'Pigeon-houiB,^ provea will] i mote clutical ol 

Ml, abhorring noiie, choae fot hie eliidy a garril ir ' ^jj^"^ tka i 

1.H0 ; 11 wa., mdeea, DOB of Ihe old turrtla whicb ardour*, 

H yel fallen in i Ihero he Bled hu libiary, and ihert ^Pcbiiilianily .— ... — . 

embled Ihe moat '"J'J^" „ "^"^Juom Tlh^ *"'' ""*' '"™'^ '"'''(' '"*"' ' 

relreal of ailence and nhil«ophy. To get to ■>■" ""nP"'"* ' Vi *. ? '" . 



I, a PomponJoi, 
le unwaibed by 
lepulilic not oilj 



,, — . , celebrated bv 

openly eipiei 



be alriking at Ihe foundalion 
Such were Marciltii Ficinui, 
led under the Medici, 
doae of the fiDeenth 






th leieral pigrnna flying about il, beari 
from Danle, Quan/o vedrT' li puo, by v 
led llieir driiini nni to appiy themaeh 
ibtecl. Such fulH auffidently prore thi 

nrigiaated in ancidcntal circumaiancea, i 
Hry ; but thu will no> accouni for Ihe ori( 
ing liile* wa hai 



ingih formally accused 
'^ I of the crime' of changing the bapliimal name* oTlhe young 
"■' ' pcnoei whom he uught, for paf an onn ! ' Thia wai Iha 
"' luleof ihe limii,' layi the author we haTS jurlquoledi 
*' bul il waa bDagined that there waa a mjwtaj concealed in 

Al ihii period Iheie lilenur aocietie* Bnrl appear : one 
in mere al Rome had llie title of 'Academy,' end for iia chief Ihia 

"f"""" pmcopTXHdenliai,' by hi. friend Polili.n, in Ihe -Mim. 



ing lille* w. h»a noticed ; for when g«ve nirn ,^| ,,„;.. ^ ,h,t ekg.ni acholar . Thi. wa. under the 
««ilR. dolt, or lunatK., unle.. they are really ,ifi„. , rf p.^i ihe'Seeond. The regulw meeting, of 

J muit hoe «me reamn for laughing at them- P^^ Academy' aoon eiciled the lealou.y uri .uapiciaa 



n by ihe govemmeotj in which ihsy fint appeal 



a and ecenee of 
re academician. 
reeof P. 



ine of Ibe moal horrid pern 

ren lo deilh, in whicta 
'ed : Thla clo»d with a 
ure DO onQ nhouU pro- 



l.lbal'Ricb ui in.iimd'on ■. Iha waieiT degh Areadi cnod; and although Ihii hulory mar be nidtobaulka 
naama have endured public iMiculi in Enclaad kira < bruitH of Ihe wounded and duloealedbodjof tb* obipp* 
.• biatonan, Ihe facta an iiDquealBnaAle, auL ■n —e . aiik 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



with our tubject. Pktinm, Pomponius, and manj of thei*' 
friends, werr suddenly drageed tu prison ; on the 6rst and 
second day torture was tpplird, and many expired under 
the handd of their executioners. * You would have ima- 
gined/ says Platina, * that the castle of St Angclo was 
Uimed into the bull uf Phalaris, so loud the hollow vault 
resounded with the cnes of those miserable younf; men, 
who were an honour to their age fur genius and learning. 
The torturers, not satisfied, though weary, having racked 
twenty men in those two days, of whom some died, at 
lengiH sent for me to take my turn. The instruments of 
torture were ready ; I was stripped, and the executioners 
put themselves, tu their work. Vianesius sat like another 
Minos on a seat of tapestry work, gay as at a wedding ; 
and while I hung on the rack in torment, he played with a 
jewel which Sanga had, asking him who was the mistress 
which had givtrn him this love token 1 Tummg to me, he 
•idled *why Pomponio in a letter should call me Holv Fa- 
ther V Dul the conspirators agree to make you I^ope ? 
' Pomponio,* 1 repliea, * can be»t tell why he gave me this 
title, for I know not * At len£th,having plVaseJ.but not sat- 
isfied himself w^ith my tortures, I.e ordered me to be let down 
that I might undL-rgo tortures much ertater in the evening. 
I was carried, halt dead, into my cliamber; but not long 
after, the inquisitor having dined, and b«ing fresh in drink, 
I was fi-tchcd again, and the archbiishop of Spalstro was 
tliere. They inquirt-d of my coiivensatii-ns with Mulates- 
ta. I said, it only concerned ancient and moilfrn Icamine, 
the military arts, and the characters of iliusrrioiis men, 
the ordinary subjects rf coiivfrvaiion. I was bitterly 
threatened by Vianesius, unless I confessed the truth on 
the foliowmg day, and was carried back to my chamber, 
where I was seized with su<:h rxtrenie pain, that I had 
rather have died than endured the nsony of my battered 
and dislocated limbs. But now those wbo wt re accused 
of heresy were charged with plotting treason. Pomponius 
being examined why he changed the names nf his friends, 
be answered boldly,' that this was no concern of his judges 
or the pope : it was perhaps out of respect for antiquity, 
to stimulate to a virtumis emulation. After we had now 
lain ten months in prison, Paul comes himseif to the cas- 
tle, where he charged us, among other thngs, that we had 
disputed concerning the immortality of the soul, and that 
we hckl the opinion of Plato : by dispuiinf; you call the be- 
ing of a God in question. I'his, I said, might be <»bjected 
to all divines and philosophers, who to make the iriith 
appear, frequently question the existence iif souls and of 
God, and ot ail separate intelligences, b't Austin says, the 
opinion of Plato is like the faith of Chrij<tiaDs. I followed 
none of the numerous heretical factions. Paul then accus- 
ed im of being too great admirers of pagan aiitiqiiities ; 
J ret none were more fond of them than himself, for lie col- 
ected all the statues and sarcophaei cf the ancients to 
place in his palace, and even atfecicd 'o imitate, on 
more than one orcasion, the pomo and charm of 
their public cer<-monies. While they were arguing, men- 
tion hap|»ened to be made of ♦ the Academy,* when the 
Cardinal of San Marco crird out, that we were not 
* Academics,* but a scandal to the name ; and Paul now 
declared that he would not have that term evermore men- 
tioned under pain of hereby. Ho left us in a passion, and 
kept us two months longi'r in prison to complete the year, 
as it seems he hail sworn.' 

Such is the interesiine narrative of Platina, from which 
we may surely infer, that if these learned m^n assembled 
for the communication of their studies : inquiries sugges- 
ted by the monuments of antiquity, the two learned lan- 
guages, ancient authors, and sjieriilative points of philoso- 
phv, these objects were associated with otliers, which ter- 
ri^ed the jealousy of motJern Rome. 

Sometime after, at Naples, appeared the two brothers, 
John Baptiste and John Vincent Porta, those twin spirits, 
the Castor and Pollux of the natural philosophy of that 
age, and whose ^enical museum delighted and awed, by 
its optical illusions, its treasure of curiosities, and its na. 
tiiral magic, all leanied natives and foreigners. Their 
name is still famous and thfir treatises De humnna 
phftiognomia and yinsnn naturnlia^ are si ill opened by the 
curious, who discover these children of philosophy, wan- 
dering in the arcana of nature, to them a world of perpet- 
ual beginnings ! These learned brothers united with the 
Marquis of Manso, the friend of Tasso. in establishing 
an academy under the whimsical name of (if ^g/i Ono«i,(the 
Lazy) which so ill described their intentioDs. This acade- 



my did not sufficientl? embrace the viewa of the 
brothers, and then they foruMd another under their ow 
rcof. iihich they appropriately named i/i Stcretii ike <)•• 
tensible motive wa.<*, that no one shouki be adn.ittcd laio 



this interior society who had nut kignalixed himaetf by 
expenment or discovery. It is dear, thai, whatever they 
intended by the priiject, the election of the members was 
to pass through the most ngid scrutiny — and what was the 
consequence ? The court of Rome again started op »Bk 
all its fears, and, secretly obtaining mibnnation of soae 
discussions which had passed in this academy degii Sttn- 
ti, prohibited the Portas from holding such assemblies, or 
applying themselves to those illicit saencea, whose ■mine 
ments are criminal, and turn us aside from the study of ibt 
Holy Scriptures.* It seems that one of the Ponas had 
delivered him in the style uf an ancient oracle ; but what 
was more Abrming in this prophetical spirit, several of bis 
predictions had been actually verified ! The iu&ilihie 
court was in no want of a new school of prophecy. Ba|>> 
tista Porta went to RcMne to justify hiouelf^ and, coatriit 
to wear his head, placed his tonsue in the custody of hu 
Holiness, and no doubt preferred being a member of ibt 
Accademia degli Ozionf to that of gH Sarrii. To co^ 
firm this notion that these academies excited the jeakmy 
of those despotic states nf Italy, I find that severaTof dim 
at Florence, as well as at Sienna, were considered as 
dangerous meetings ; and in 1568, the Medici suddea^y 
suppressed those of the ' Insipids,' the * Shy/ the * D»- 
heartened,' and others, but more particularly the *Stua> 
ned.' sli Intronati. which excited foud laments. We have 
also an account of an academy which called itself the 
IjantemiiiUy from the circumstance that their ftrvt mret- 
ings were held at nitsht, the acadenudans not carryiBg 
torches, but only Lantenu. This academy, indeed, was at 
Toulouse, but evidently formed on a model of its neigboun. 
In fine, it cannot be denied, that these literary socsencs 
or academics were frequently objects of alarna to the liu 
tie governments of Italy, ana were often interropled W 
political persecution. 

From all these facts I am inclined to draw an iuf ett nce . 
It is remarkable that the first Italian Academies wne 
only diAlineuii'hed by the simple name of their fouDiicn; 
one was called the Academy of Pomponius Lsetus, another 
of Panormiia, &c. It was after the melancholy fate of 
the Romau Academy of Ln^tus, which cou;d not, bow- 
ever, extinguish that growing desire of creating literary hh 
cieties in the Italian cities, from which the memben 
derived both honor and pleasure, that suddenly we co- 
cover these academies bearing the most fantastical titles. 
I have not found any writer who has attempted to soive :htt 
extraordinary appearance in literary history, and the d^ 
cultv seems great, because, however frivolous or (att:a»' 
tical the titles they assumed, their members were irusinoos 
for rank and genius. Tiraboschi, aware of this d.fficu'tv, 
can only expre>s his astonishmmt at the absurdity, and his 
vexation at the ndicule to which the Italians have been ex- 
posed by the coarse jokes of Menkenius in his CKarLt^^ 
nnria Erufiiiorum.'\ I conjecture, that the inven:ii« of 
these ridiculous titles, for literary societi«*s, was an aitrnpt 
to throw a sportive veil over meetings which had alanncd 
the papal and the other petty courts of Italy ; and to quiet 
their fears, and turn asiile their political wrath, iher im- 
plied the innocence of their pursuits by the jocularity with 
which the members treated themselves, and were wiVuaf 
that others should treat them. This otherwise inexpli- 
cable national levity of so refined a people has not occurred 
in anv other country, because the necest:ity did not exist 
any where but in Italy. In France, in Spam, and in Eng- 
land, the title of the ancient Ac.%Dr.Mr8 was never pro- 
faned by an adjunct which systematically degraded aui 
ridiculed its venerable character, and its illustrious meat- 
hers. 

Long after this article was finished. I had an opportumty 
of consulting an eminent Italian, whose name is already 
celebrated in our country, II Sigr. Uoo Foscolo ; hi 
decision ought necessarily to outweigh mine ; but allhouch 
it is incumbent on mc to put the reader m poKsession of 
the opinion of a native of his high acquirements, it is not 

♦ Nireron. vol* xliii. Art. Porta. 

\ S('i» Tirnl»o*chi. vol. vii. rap, iv. Accndemie, and Qcad- 
rio'8 Delia stfiria e della rasioiie d'oeni i«>->e5ia. In th* hd- 
roense receptacle of these nrvcn qunrto volumes, printed with 
a small tvpe, the curraus may consult the voluminous Inds x. 
Art. Accademia. 
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n aip"VoicoLO is of 'opmi™, Ihsl Ihe oriiin of ihe 
bnluuui IiilM MwniH by th* Ildiin Aeaileiniei m- 
Ureiy iTMB from a d«»>ro rf gn"ng rid of iM "'f*?^ 

wotki 'wera lo be c«i>idared msrcl> *■ iporlin relu- 
■tion, (od ID idle buiinsn. 

Thu DpiDion dii; iiuiff u Ililiin, and ihu he mljr 
deem » lufficienl spoloey for nich alxunliTj^ but when 
■earlei robn and conleil headu, liumted bardi and Mon. 
tignartt, ma^ CaBolUrat, bapliie ihr 



po«e Ihal thflT hid their ^ood reaHiia ; ar 
Ae"m7 After all, I would alrnoel flatier mjtxV Om 



tbor, than lo han taken up Iha fint opinrai he fou 
Ihu airml for an auampl to blacken the moral cl 
oT Buller ! • Hanng liTed,' laji our critic. ' in Ihi 
of Sir Samuel Luke, om dT Cromwell'i Captain 
Torj time he planned the Hudibm, of which 
pIbuhI to make bii kmd ami hotpilaliU Patnm Ih 
We defj the hiatorr of Whi^gi.q " ' -' 






BamiHin 
calewai 



! Whig, 



miliuti«i 



naroidable when Iba poet hi 



Gomic nlirati, whatsTer th« mar alien to thsconmrT, 
will alwan draw lirgelj ud BUM truly rrom their o»o 
circle. After iH, i< doei not appMr ihatSir Samuel lal 
br Sr Hudibru : ■llhou^ from the hiatui atill in the 
poem, at Iha end af Put I, Canto I, hi* name woukl ac- 
comoMdate both the metre and Iho i^tdh ! But who, >ajd 
Warburlon. eier compared a pereon la bimeein Butlei 
mifhi aim a >lr (troke at Sir Samuel bj hiniing te bun 
bow well he rocmblcd Kudibrai, but with a remarkable 
fctbeaimiice be hai lefl noiteril^ lo wtlle Uie affair, which 
B certainly Dot wonh their while. But Warburloo teUsi 
Ihala frieml if Buller'* had declared Iha penon wai a 
DsTomhire nun ; oiie Sir Henrj Roaewell, of Ford Ak 
boTiinihat couniT. There lea cuHoualiTa oT oar Vamed. 
wil, in the peal Oenaial l^ctioaary ; tba writer, probaUj 
Dr Birch, made the nwai auiheniic renarchee, Anni the 
eoatemporariei of Buller, or their diacendanta ; and Iram 
Charier Loniueville, the hh of Buller'a great ^end. hi^ 
obtaioed much of the liiila we iKne». The writer ol 
tin IHa helie*ee thiL Sir Samuel wu the hero arBuiler,ani) 

•dded Iha fbilowinn marsinal note : ' Whilut ihu ihe" 



eoparinerihip of thai comic epic, would ham fgmiihed a 
fine epitode and a memorable hero (o Ihnr line ofdeecent. 
• When Buller wrote hii Hudibraa, «u CWI. RalU, a De- 
TOiuhire man, lodged with him. aad wu aiactlr like hie 
dncriptioo of the Kniiht; whence i1 ie hifhij probaUe, 



ihe e(caDen( deaifn of lificubif oTj antbon asd itnidif 

ll ii gtiquealiaaablj prorad, by the cunfenion oTeeranl 
ftiende of Buller, thai the pn>tniTpe of Sir Hudibrai was 
1 Datonihire man : and if Sir Hugh it Brai be the old 
jwlron lainl of DeTooebire, (whieh bowarar 1 cannot find 
|p Pnnce'a or in FulleHi Wor^hiei,*) ihii ducoian Iba 



a CalimeDnf .' 
[ mora appropriat 



the calabntj of Uudibiai, Ihal the war 
odan confounded with the work iuelf ; 
betiar known under the name of Hudib 
calli him: ' Hudib 






wl in the great GenecaJ uiclioniiy, be muit look for a 



periodica] paper mndur-ted b* Iwi 



■ of Bairiui and Me- 



f BarlDi and Unrlu 



— ibalof filHJitiral.' One feci ii remariiable; that, like 
Cerrantee, and unlike Rahelai* and Sieroe, Bullar, m hia 

aaga of indecent ribaldry, Ihousb it waa wriiten amidH a 
court which would bare ^t «uch by heart, and in an ag« 
in whjdj inch traih wajt certain of popularity. 

We kouw Uitle mors of Butler than we do of Shaka- 
pcare and of Speiuar ! Longnenlla, the devoted friend 

departed ifaniiu whom he to larinialeEy knew, and who 
hcqTiealbea in Longuanlla the only leEacT a naf lected peat 
could leKTe — all hifl roanuicripli ; and In bii ca/e, thoufh 
not to hii apini, we are iiKleblad for Butler'i ' Ramaiu.' 
I ' :einp[ed to bury him wiib the public boooura 

■ mooft the lomba of hie broiber barda in 

oUcLue burial plate in Paul'i, CoTenl*tar- 

' yt^ari afUr, wlien Alderman Barber raiaad 

to Ihe memory of Buller in Weatminaler 

I were ileainHHof plicisf oneofer Ihapoat'i 

(lone. Thii probably eiciled hdhi luinpn. 

lition; uid Ihe following fine one. altnUilad loDenaia, 

bu perhapi never bean publiahed. If it be Denoia'ai il 

murt bar* been eompoiad at ooa of hia nuM lucid ma- 

Nan Ihia Blaea Ilea interred 

The body of Mr Samuel Butlar 

Author of Hudibraa. 

Ha mt a whole apeciea of Poata in one ! 



In which no one alae ll 



entolen 



1 becan and ended in Him ; 

_.. . helnewnoQuide. 

And haa Ibund no FoUowera. 

add a proof thai that flnati, 

itF influnal Buller, can atV' 

mnoRaJ, ai 



ro Ihia too brief atiirli 
n, which ia branded bj 
r Ihe ealtiralion. Folly 






, rgon ; ju« tM eonlafkia 
■epi up iho plafue in Turkey ^ lyin« hid n Booa ob- 

ran a notaUe iniiance where one of dis aehod to which 
e are alludinit, declarea of Ebakapaara, Ihat 'it would 
Ite been bappv if he had oerar hein hom, for that iho*- 
inda will look Wk with incaamni anguiab en the loiily 






thoiofihe Dineitatlon on tkaEn4d of VIrcl], 

It Alia KiMt eredh lo ibstr tmiie, t^- ■'■ 

madaJ delenilera oTPope Irom die ai 

• There la a great reeaoo to doL„ 

Charlea Binler haa kindly comnmnlcaled ibe reaaarrhca of a 
cotholk Ctarsyman, rwWlngaiCeier, who harln* eiamlned 

MSS and ratorda. or iha UhReae, cannot inre Ihat anyauch 
aatntwaapattleularlyhonouradlnihacouMr. It ia lamcniaU* 
that incenlouB wiiteia ahoBld InTeni llnkioa, Ibr aialwrUea ; 
but with iha hope Ihat Ihe preeont amkon ha« not done ihla. 



CCaiOSITIES OF 



__ _^ ., 'An hiiloric doftnci of eipcriipDpEal reLt- 

Cl* in which tba autiior caDlrndi, ih^l Uib beil mca 
t upFTiflnced Ihe ftgeDcy of Ibe HoJy Spirit ia u low 

Uric proofa by > liil fn>in Abel In Lady Huuliugdon '. Thi 
■uUior af Hudibiia ia dowiunesd, ' Om Samuel BulLer 



tba fwtlf hit Hubacqugql fidiloTj who, 1 ngrM la aftj, 
raa Robert Dodalnj, ihouglit proper to aupfir««a ilw 
miuing ^ ludicroua indei,* and Ihv coniei^fliwe ia, 4a Ika 



hiffoon b Lhv abandonod rfligo of Charlea ^ OurpoeLhadplsaged bimicirbj onumiailiiic ' A aupanoj 
wmla a mock heroic |»Bid, in which be pampbLal^ with carEUa ' anmly* * doaijBa d( bia*, aiPd tm 

..„— -^ burlefque the fHoua purilab- Ha ridiculaa whiCQ ha cama to lowulo direct Iha enfrar*-; ba ip^a^n 

ifae ^acioua prooaiapa hy cODipanof Lha divirte il- 

inatiim ta an ig^m /attmit and dark tajileni cf Iha 



iiniti ii- ihio to ba»a mianded acmmpaayiiig ii with ■ Tha JiAa laai 
oT m; old achool dama, Sarah Llofd.' Tk* 
eca lo Lhii Gni adiiion raptomU Ih* ' Thatebad 
>f hia old Khml-iiiiiiroa, aad bafan it ia Iha 



Ha wrilea 

Ibe labia. I bare laid aiida the ihouahia of laBa tfmi 
deal io Ibia unpromiaing achuma ; and lii ihen mm the 
landakip which ia angrating, Iha red leltar labicb 1 p» 
pDie, UHJ Iba Tniil piece which jou aae, baing lb* BM 
■ aemly amimenli or the Gnl aiipsDn; punplet Ihtl wu 
erer »> highly honourtd. I aball ■■ ■— ^ 



apinl.'f Socb are Iha wrilera whoie aicelic ■pirii 
(tin diK'ndiag amopji ua frasi Ihemoibery oflbedeiert., 
■ddmg poigoanc; lo the lary ridicule Ihey nould anmbi- 

■p^ieable 1o coDlemporariea 1 

The riaar part of Hudibrai n (he niDit perfect ; that 
waa Ihe rich fruit of matured mediutioa, of wit, of learn* 
inj, and of leiaure. A mind of the moat original powera 
bad been perpeuiallT acted on by lome of the most ailn- 
ordioajT eveoia aid pinoni of political asd religima his- 

lory. Butler had liTed amidn acenoa which migbl hiyo ^. 

eioltad iadignalion and grief; bulhii acroog cootempt of | expect .. _. .. ^... _..„ 

ihe actora could only supply ludicroUH imagea and caualic | thera ahould be twenty of my poema aold. 1 priot k mjw 

■olemii'tniaiwaraiuaed torauhil,; ' i Oil the publication Shenalone haa op^ hi* idea oi iH 

The Berajod pari waa preeipiialed m Ibe following year, poetical diaracteriaUc. ' I dare aa> it mual be nn ■■■■ 

Ad inlerral of fourteen yean wag .IId»«1 to elapae before I red; fori hace added eight or len aleBiae widia tUi 

enrj thing had changed ! the poet, the aubjecl, ami the foitni than in any other. If it atnkea amf k BiaBI ta 
peat, and the caralien, with their royal libertine, had be- | arhich campreheniii Ihe larger part at ihe crittctl Irliit 

.. I J ..,,. __j., u -. J^er'^aelf fom'^ Phiiipa' miaforttiBe otmmtdiU^ 

ntii, " Litile charm of placid miep," ^r. 1 ban addali 
bubmwj mda purely to ihaw (fooli) ibal lanajMi 
and my molto, " O, qua aol habitabilea iUnttral oral, ■•» 
Dia priltcipuml* ia calculated for tbeaamepurpcaa. Tm 
cannot CODCeire bow large the niunberiiorthoaelbalB* 
Uka burleaque tor Ihe very fboBahneaa it eipciaea; wb^ 
obaeriaiioD 1 made once at the Reheanal, ai ToB TlMtp 
at ChroDonhotooihologoe, all which are [uecai af daM^ 

iher, andadveniieit "TheSchoal-MietieBa,"lic,a<nT 

But if a penon aeiiouily caLa Ihia, or rather burlnqHia 
childiah or low apeciea ofpoetiy^heaaja wrong. Foroa 
moat regular and formal poetry may ba called tnffin|,frf]} 



Butler appeaia to bare turned aaide, and to have gii 
adnrae direction lo hia aatirical anawa. Thealavei; uiu 
dolago of Hudibiaa to the widow rerealed the loluptuoua 

irfhia mialren. ' The enchanted bower,' and < the amor- 
oua Buit,' of Uudibraa reflected the new mannen of thia 

the party whoee canae he bad fonneriy ao honeatly eapoua- 
ad, ia confirmed by hia ' Remuna,' vrhara amou other Dcn- 

Sacoad, contrailed with Ihe putilanical ana that preceded 
it.' Thia then ia the greater glory of Butler, Ibat hia high 
and iudignani apirit equally aatiriied the hypocniea of 
Ctoowell, and the liberlinea of Chattel. 

The inimiuble ' Scbool-Mlalren' of SBinTORB i> MW 
of the fclicLiiea of geniua ; hut Ibe niirpoao of thia poem 

Ibia charming effuiion to ba ' the moat (jeaiing of SGen- 

itwaa intended for quite a dlTerenl claaa by the aiiibor, 
and Dndiley, the editor of hia woika, miuthaTe atrangely 
blundered m deiignaliiu it'amaral poem.' ll maybe 
daaaeit wiih * ipeciea rf poetry till recently, rare io our 
l„p,jj- -^ _L._^ „ : E.J !.„ !,._ 

■M^wi. 

ding rhymea, to which fb: 
je poem-. There u I 



refined apeae 
[ndor, luBory yi 
aerioue and Ihf 
,y nflen, amoni 



»''€"'' 



. . a blending i 

._„^ at. <Xir admirable 

I fatal < The School- Miatreas' of 
SRtflaTOliE has been admired for ita aimplicity and ten-^ 

Thia diecorery I owe to the good fortune of poMeaaing 

the original edition of ' Tha School-Miaireaa,' which the 

author printed under hi4 own directions, and lo hia own 

ftncy. To ihii pieceof LnnicBoua roiTBV, aa he calla 

» See Quinetly Re"lew, .ol rlii, p. Ill, where llbuud ibia 

|Thli work, published In ITSj, is cuiioui lor Ibe maleriak 

I of Kin; Charles the That truly slated again* 
nasler c? OriyH Inn, In BUler'a ' Bcmalna.' 



IThe 
JuhnCc 



that his engrater, Mynda had aadly bungled with Uie po^ 
ideal. Veied and disappoinlrd, he wnlea, < I ban Uai 

Kigued to doalb about Ihe ill elocution of my diair^ 
olhingis certain in London but eipenaa, whieb I oa 1 
bear.' The truth is, thai what i> placed in tba laadddr 
OTar the thalched-houia and Ihe hlich.tree, i. bka alalb| 
monaler rather than a Belting aun ; bat the fnlit-pieu al di 
end, Ihe mpea, Ihe pluma, the melon, and Ihe CalbaiiaB 
peara, Mr Mynde has made aufliciently tempting- TW 

alierwarda enlarge/ lo thirty-five. Sevenl alaniaa bava 
been omitied, and ihey have also paaied thrwiih aaq 
correcUona, and some ifflptoicmenu, which abow Hal 
Bhenstone had more judgment and felicil j in aevere e» 
rection, ihan perhaps ia nupected. Some of thtM 1 « 



ia'da"lhisbbDea]rwkh ar» 
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n dvelU m lawlr ibHl and D»in tain, 

h ituin, in Ihs^rd edition, nini, 

iwn, whicb o'lr harihouym ihnian lbs hid, 

■UHlK.iO' (olio knows nm cuwi ■luSf) 

"Tof he" own, kIJ mn« «id lougb ; 

fullj dgiorlpurn M ib« ilraa u noir dv- 



rdan Hum, uul The piilm- 
6 19111 ind SOtli iliDiu 
I. BulIhMS 



thcru opponmi^ of 
of V-yinf BH eompU* 

countf, which he glwl- 



KBEl poM, which bu 
It uBrixJIsd editor, 
•lation, mniluion ietho 



ehcnild Ihey be ri 



reU ;;iilUeeeorhiicouiii/7'at>)Bo4, 
III tbouiht, with ui echoed turn oT e>> 
II from tho School Miilreu. I 

.lore Ihe ludicroui iadex, tad adapL il 
he iftter ediliocip I 

Stwu Stuizt I 



itroducin( ■ Tul ilruclure, deeon. 



4 lieterfj uecrioa bv 

■ indi- way of epieoda, tO, 21 

fNTBr A elKin liet of ihe in»- 



tml oT her The force oTeiuiipla, t 

r, *Piioi>, A ekeich of ihe puiieu- 

aendoui de- ler ijniploaia oTobvti- 

fhsTHiKca. nicv n Iher diKsrer 

», S theoiHlTe. !r ■ child, 

euncanflhe wilha aimila ilhieln- 

«or LEOAL ting a Uuhbarad Fice, 

»rrr wiib J4, (j, » 

duMren Mtd A hint of patt inpoi- 

T tuce, r 

e Tha [Hetj of th« poet is 

,udptincli- relaiion to thai icbool- 



Mr. Gifibid. Profiled lo ■ Irii 

thime ; wiih ua u unialued u _ 

hare u>iiall]i been Ihe jobbenuf bookarJIen; but i»ii». 
gionouB one aniong our French and Ilalian liTala. In tlut 
i-.L ■._,. ,„ 1^ giiided hythe eonninnd 

in«, he maj fa^fa rhythn which, 
they be ipad like our modem rooire, ha wili bij 
ig ; here Ihe rulneii of ihe Ihnughii fotm then own 
--- "■' mind u miiiical a. well aa iho a.r. One 
lo iBDiher, and Lbe ien>e ofian doaiiit in 
boo, la Ihe Club of Herculoi; Drrdeo 
leded in it, Churchill abuied il, and Cow- 
r.nTB iL Great fbtca rf Ihooght onlf 

■ , WoM«., md T»iiiat*Ton, fttjbid 
of Mala Aleman/t SpiBuik Jto^, 1819. 



Ae in thia Spwiiih Proieua ; who. ibough wril 
But in one locgue, waa fursi'd wuh the world'a will 
And halb lbe nobleil marke of a goo! booka, 



,B wai ihe jfennia wbarawilh 
And Itaia but met that ooa, thai mav be alil'd 
Mors (ban the fimir^lMr of thia diild ; 
Fo( ihoDih Spaina, gam hitn bh GiM aw* aad toco* 
Ha would be call'd, hincelbnh, ale EngStk ngm. 
But that hre'a loo wall tuled, in a clolh. 
Finer than wai bia Spaniih, if Dir oaA 
WiUbarecaiiradb court; ifnot, would 1 
Hul cli»lb'd bid lo I Ueie'a all I can aupplj 

Faire BmulaCiail, and no enri i> ; 

When 70U bebeU ns wbh mj aeire, the mu 

Thai irould have done, that, whicb jou onl]> can ! 

Bm loimow. 

The tranelaior of Ownun, wu Janwi Mabbe, which ha 
diBpiiaedanderlheSpanlah paeudormn cT Dirra PiuKh-tr; 
Ditgo for Jama.mdPntdt-mr Sir lUMr or MiiyJltf Ha 
Iraoalated with the aame apirii aa hu autmaD, Ctialma, 
or the Spanish bawd; a vernon alill mivn n^mariBhU. 
Hebadrevided a cooaiderable lima 
perfect majter of both languagea ; 
tranalalor ; ukI the cooaaqueDce ia, I 
of GeniuB. 



in Spain, and was a 



proaomptii. 



editionai it rafor* to 

thaDukeofArjTlB.] 

Tha ■sent conned ion 



ID penpecttra, of the 
Iha hi(h«t poeta and 



Where London'B towrs its tnrrata ataow 

So alalelr br tha Tbamea'a nda, 
Fute Anbdia, child of woa ! 

For many a daj had aat and Blgfaed. 
And aa ihce heard tha wave* ariaa. 

And *i Bbae haanl the bleake windoa roara, 
Ab faet did haaia bar beailfelte aigha, 

.^ra&eCa Stuart, m Evara'i OU BaSadi, 

(pnbitj written by Mickle,) 
The Dama ct AnbaDa Siuart, Mr Lodie ebaarrea, ■ it 
BciTCalj mantionod in hiHimy.' Tha whole life af ihk 
lie ankle «>aciiDi^<«d,Min *ikln pntllihad 



>r popi 



laFlrn.' Th 

alter a aJnglc 



female I 



3fi6 



CURIOSITIES OF 



Itdr iKiu lo csoun of ««tel hitlcfy, wbacb, jmhtUj, grsui 

to weAVtf tOfelbvT her lDo«e uid K&tlcrfd norj mre uu- j^iiou 
hunioua mjiii coqlisdietorT- How «uch iligKl doojnuc to- p^T 
clrJiDK uht^r life cauulFd of CDuld prulucl roulU *d hci 
(kuIj di»i.wporlioii«! lo i_l..lr sppwr. ...... 






nvi cicilo out euriDiiljr. Hicinime (cunly rvcroccun fr«|ueDIIy o)iKmd,1hil 'bh 
oiiIhhii niiiog ibu hhI of uiicrcil ithich iccampuucf >un.' ■» <hi< miluichol; pi 

lit thia lidy u » fmguspiljr lUuded lo bj hu rorcign ^Tcn Ihu cii 



bMorr of ■ CebuJh, h not t 

■Iroaf dupcHLlinDa of bar i 

unru Ihu IhB Lad* Anl 

IbtbHUIT. DOT iD»lf<c1iiiIauiJili».> Thii muih 

dftctniofl fwrplFied Ihe madcrofdilor, KJppLj, »l 



to FKiped the kDowkdfe of bcr mwiiiiim hiiliiiww.^ 
which I ihaJI uka u oppuigni^ rf iliiiriiiag ■ Am » 

ElBibtili kiTiog m poinl M inportui atmm arrik 



U I Elubtih kiTiu m poinl M> »( 
I- I piiuca], iftiBcd up iha vttj evil ri» 
,, inuliiplinl ihs upinou, whilcnwj 



I : Kippu hid gleuKd frora '> on ucuuol tf hw nlipoii 
t nrglc Dotc, *hich ihook of umliog Aiikllx with 



3Jcct of (he PupVp who Bteulng to pot uidc Tiaii 



kul iko fiHind. in Ballard, to hii 
bint. Ih.1 iha Lidj Armbella *u 
of « poelicaJ frniuv. [boujcli e*ta 



■t hefore him ; ini bf 



•Tt>ii]id7.'h>Hji,'»» 
difDiiT of her btnh, thu e 
InromiE ; uid yet/ be uh 



■FTTs boon) Georn Bt]- 
t h«mt Aodrr* Kippii. 
more diitinguuhed for the 
■rat^ for her fine pvli and 



pnaen of the hiiiiai 
(br without a pretrtt no pabUaaji i 
wu uicif urnrcni from a baitanl <£ our Edntd M 
Doke of Parfoa wai, however, taarried, but tke h 
hu DifaUihiUiT, lunted hii broUicr iba CaniiMl ■ 
Duke'i auhiiiLuie bj Kculariudf xbo cburdHaaa. I 
cut ihe Cardiiwl would then bccsoe K^ of P-g i 
rif hi of ihii lady ! — prorided be obtained Ue ainn 



hai ioanibed bapa 



leamed women, and Mr Philipa (Milli 

'The Ladr Arabella,' for by that nioie ahe is i 

Dimrof ^luart. or bThrr raatriedoiiFDrSei^our, 
laitrrly aubtcnbrd hrrsrlT, wa>. bi her sKoiiv with 
the FiVn. and our Ehiabelb, placed near ibe thmi 
near, Mn-vinj.fnrherhnpnineHandnuiei? In their ci 
d»CTmfi™Mari:arei.iheeldf.id.uihier<-rHenr 

to Ihr throiie of Knilud. ' Her dnible relatiilli 

jealoiitit'urEliubelh. and Ibr tiTniJiiy of Jamea.ai 

(ptimaiT •iH>]irinE.' Yei Jamrt himieir, then unm 
pmpofrd for ihe husband of (he failv Arahrtla. one 
>. Lord Eam 



iba • her rebrion lo be ai trader, paa.^ 
I ber a(e anf lei, and lo ba wrOHhl b» 
l~< -uordinjlorulwe nenlaaBdi^H.' Tti 

win .train wriiei, ' that tbe Utj An- 
i/rniad tarfmoUr b ptprn,^ 

1 (0 fa^iu; any achene w^ich Hfk 
of Eiu[]alid anl Scaland ■■ Hfarat 



well inform' 
bell, baih • 
Eifn Henry IVof Fi 

Enfli.h Ihrotie. It had 

Ch!J^. '■ . ^_ 

IX wilh bia aiDbaatador al ibe court of Lwdoa,' 

e leen. lenda aolelir (n ihs ereal pntpoH, a^ psta 
lai her French and Spaiwti alHet, whkk ^di te' 
rd Ihe political marljnloni of the ScoitBh SIh*. 



ofLem 
hear .if ' I 






The 1 



Tbi 
. the Ladv Arabelli 



e ihe iDcideiila of her life, and the fatal eeenl 
cret apiiag on which her characler and her oiiafartuoei re. 
Thia propowd nialch wai dninUe lo all panirp ; but 

Elizabeth inierpned; ahe inpriaoned (he Lad* Arabella! 

and wouU not deliver ber up lo the kinp. of' whom ihe 

apci* with aipen(y, and even with eoo(eiapt,t The 

* Mnrant la ihr Bh^rraphEa Britannira^ Thl« grpfr blt'jt.W 



. Then 



r I n 






ithl'>f Aiabrllaanil Serspgr. whirh alameiltbe !^. 
ninb ■!«« than the Enili4i pany. irtlf nr, annnr 
awnof (beluiV darnr Pflhe |«:i(ical biKner.rror 
—'-•'■ '-"Irpre. 



and perhaps i( waa lo whMrmw bendT 6a 

prThow.fhe iolended to luarTT a K»-d^ 

uiEo^iah Earl was DM an object of ieaHu- 
a Scotch Duke. Tba ■ lb* (Uirf ■ ^ 



pecledlvlheladT Arabella. ^ 
be f 01 rid of, *iMl Arabella w 



. . mnhm acepuiioii ; hot Id the KT> cf . 
T. I think. B- fraroAiI la (rpeer J i.i naiHni:> li, lyi <<Tea 
pe^V-ranrh-iiikai lb<ir prnv:.> pij ih^r hd-Mi 
t rmtideraH' M Ihe !».•(.» >e. WeulJ h ch V» ib. ■ 
■T'e (n a bnl'y tt ■ 
neip(.»J.aanirejrT ■ 

137 auBu-rl^ (^r Ike , I 



roaienpi ofibi ku 






<oid 11.4 have: 

e tt unctacelil In cppni 



1 1«..r wme. ihii thk Ecfiia b 
I ihoer F.Eitiah who had tnaik 
r< of Mii; of Smlaad, ikt ■ 
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these liHy conspirators having wntten to her requesting let- 
ters to be addresed to the King of Spain, she laughed at the 
letter she received, and sent it to the King. Thus fcur a 
$eeond time wa^ Arabella to have been Q,ueen of England. 
TMs occurred in 1603, but was followed by no narsh 
measures from James the First. 

In the following year, 1604, 1 have discovered that for 
the third time, the lady was offered a crown ! ' A great 
ambassador is coming from the King of Poland, v^ose 
diief errand is to demand my Lady Arabella in mar- 
ruif e for his master. So may your princess of the blood 
grow a great queen, and then we shall be safe from Ae 
danger qf mitsuperMeribing leUert.^* This last passage 
seems to allude to something. What is meant of * the 
danger of missuperscribing letters ?' 

If this royal oiTer was ever made, it was certainly for- 
bidden. Can we imaeine the refusal to have come from 
llie lady, who, we shafi see, seven years afterwards, com- 
plained that the king had neglected her, in not providing 
DM* with a suitable match ? It was this very tmi^ that 
one of those butterflies, who quiver on tlie fair flowers 
of a court, writes, that < My Ladye Arabella spends her 
time in lecture, reiding, &r.,ai)d she will not hear of mar- 
riage. Indirectly there were speaches used in the recom. 
asendation of Count Maurice, who pretendeth to be Duke 
of Guildres. I dare not attempt her.'f Here we find 
another princely match proposed. Thus far, to the Lady 
Arabella, crowns and husbands were like a fairy banquet 
seen at moonlight, opening on her sight, impalpable and 
iranuhins at the moment of approach. 

Arabella, from certain arcumttances, was a dependant on 
Che king's bounty, which flowed very unequally ; often re- 
doced to great personal distress, we find by her letters, that 
' the prayed for present money, though it should not be 
annually.' I have discovered that James at length grant- 
ad her a pension. The royal favours, however were prob- 
acy limited to her £Ood behaviour.! 

From 1604 to 16W, is a period which forms a blank leaf 
in the story of Arabella. In this last year this unfortunate 
lady had again fallen out of favour, and, as usual, the cause 
was mysterious, and not known even to the writer. Cham- 
berlain, in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, mentions * the 
Lady Arabella's business, toAotsoever U uxta, is ended, and 
■he restored to her former place and graces. The king 
gaye her a cupboard of plate, belter than 200/. for a new 
jrear's gift, and 1000 marks to pay her debts, besides 
aome yearly addition to her maintenance, want being 
thought the chiefest cause of her discontentment, though 
whe be not altogether free from suepuion of being ooUapted.*^ 
Another mysterious expression which woukl seem to allude 
aither to politics or religion ; but the fact appears by an- 
other writer to have been a discovery of a new project of 
■Damage without the king's consent. This person of her 
efacNce is not named ; and it was to divert her mind firom 
tike too constant object of her thoughts, that James, after a 
•avere reprimand, had invited her to partake of the festivi- 
of the court, in that season of revelry and recondlia- 



We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella's 
ffo, which reads like a romantic fiction : the catastrophe, 
too, is formed by the Aristotelian canon ; for its misery, 
its pathos, and its terror, even romantic fiction has not ex- 
ceeded ! 

It is probable that the king, from some political motive, 
had decided that the Lady Arabella should lead a single 
~ I ; but such wise purposes frequently meet with cross 
and it happened that no woman was ever nooro 



e This manuscript letter from William, Earl of Pembroke, 
to Gilbert, Elarl of Shrewsbury, is dated from Hampton-Ck)urt, 
~ 8, 1603. Sloane*s M8S, 4161. 

t Lodge's niustrationa of British History, Hi, 286. It is curl, 
to observe, that this letter by W. Fowler, is dated on the 
same day as the manuwrrint letter I have just quoted, and it is 
directed to the same Earl of Shrewsbury : so that the Earl 
I have received, in one day, accounts of two different pro> 
of marriage for his neice ! This shows how much Ara. 

ilia engaged the designs of foreigners and natives. Will. 
Fowler was a rhyming and fantastical secretary to the queen 
of James the First 

I Two letter:! of Arabella, on distress of money , are preserved 
by Ballard. The discovery of a pension I made in Sir Julius 
Onsar*8 manuscripts ; where one is mentioned of 1600/ to the 
Lady Arabella. 81oane*s MS. 4160. 

Ifr Lodge has shown that the king once granted her the duty 
aaoats. 

4 Win wood's Memorials, iil, 117—119. 



solicited to the conjugal state, or seems to have been so 
little averse to it. Every noble youth, who sighed for dis- 
tinction, ambitioned the notice of the Lady Arabella ; and 
she was so frequently contriving a marriage lor herself, 
that a courtier of that day writing to another, observes, 
Mhese affectations of marriage in her, do give some advan- 
tage to the world of impartmg the reputation of her con- 
stant and virtuous disposition.''^ 

The revels of Christmas had hardly closed, when the 
Lady Arabella forsot that she had been forgiven, and 
again relapsed into her old infirmity. She renewed a Con- 
nexion, which had commenced m childhood, with Mr 
William Seymour, the second son of Lord Beauchamp, 
and grandson of the earl of Hertford. His character has 
been finely described by Clarendon : He loved his studies 
and his repose ; but when the civil wars broke out, he 
closed his volumes and drew his sword, and was both an 
active and a skilful general. Charies I created him Mar- 

auis of Hertford, and governor of the prince ; he Uved to 
ie Restoration, and Charles II restored him to the duke- 
dom of Somerset. 

This treaty of marriage was detected in February 1609, 
and the parties summoned before the privy council. Sey- 
•mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
with the royal blood, although that blood was running in 
his own vems. In a manuscript letter which I have dis- 
covered, Seymour addressed the lords of the privy coimdl. 
The style is humble ; the plea to excuse his mtended'mor* 
riage is, that being but * A young brother, and sensible ci 
mine own good, unlcnown to the world, of mean estate, not 
born to challenge any thing bv my birthright, tuad there- 
fore my fortunes to be rairod by my own endeavour, and 
she a lady of great honour and virtue, and, as I thought, 
of great means, I did plainly and honestly endeavour law- 
fully to gain her in marriage.' There is nothing romantic 
in this apology, in which Seymour describes himself as a 
fortune hunter! which, however, was probably done to 
cover his undoubted affection for Arabella, whom he had 
early known. He says, that * he conceived that this noble 
lady might, without offence, make the choice of any subject 
within this kingdom ; which conceit was begotten in me 
upon a general report, after her ladyship's Uut being ealled 
before your lordehpt,^ that it might be.' He tells Uie story 
or this ancient woomg--* I boldly intruded myself into 
her ladyship's chamber in the court on Candlemass day 
last, 'at what lime I imparted my desire unto her, whicn 
was entertuned, but with this caution on either part, that 
both of us resolved not to proceed to any final craclusion 
without his majesty's most gracious favour first obtained. 
And this was our first meeting! After that we had a 
second meeting at Brigg's house in Fleet-street, and then 
a third at Mr Baynton's ; at both which we had the like 
conference and resolution as before.' He assures their 
lordships that both of them had never intended marriage 
without his majesty's approbation. | 

But Love laughs at privy councils, and the grave pro- 
mises made by two frightened lovers. The parties were 
secretly married, which was discovered about July in the 
following year. They were then separately confined, the 
lady at the house of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for * his contempt in manning a 
la^ of the royal family without the king's leave.' 

This, their first confinement, was not rigorous ; the lady 
walked in her garden, and the lover was a prisoner at large 
in the Tower. The writer in the Biographia Britannica, 
observes, that <Some intercourse they had bv letters, 
which, after a time, was discovered.* In this nistory o. 
love these might be precious documents, and in the library 
at Long-leat these love-epistles, or perhaps this volume, 
may yet lie unread in a comer. § Arabella's epistolary 
talent was not vulgar, Dr Montford, in a manuscript letter, 
describes one of those effusions which Arabella addressed 
to the king. * This letter was penned by her in the bmrt 
terms, as she can do right well. It was often read with- 
out offence, nay, it was even commended by his highness, 
with the applause of prince and council.' One of these 

* Winwood^ Memorials, Vol. lii, 119. 

t This evidently alludes tn the i^entleman whose name ajp* 
pears not, which occasioned Arabella to incur the king's dis> 
plearare before Christmas ; the Lady Arabella, It is quite clear, 
was resolvedly bent on marrying herself! 

I Harl. MSS, 700S. 

^ It is on record that at Long.lsat, the seat of the Marquis nf 
Bath, certain papers of Arabella are preserved, t leave to 
the noble owner the pleasure of the research. 
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doubt of her obedience' ' Obedience is that required,' 
replied the king, ' which being pcrfurnied, I wili du muru 
for her than she expected.''*' 

The king, however, with his usual indulgence, appears 
to have consented that Lady Arabella should remain for 
a month at Highgate, in confinement, till she had suffi- 
ciently recovered to proceed to Durham, where the bishop 
posted, unaccompanied by hia charge, to await her recep- 
tion, and to the great relief of the friends of the lady, who 
hoped she was still within the reach of their cares or of 
the royal favour. 

A second month's delay was granted, in consequence 
■of that letter which we have before noticed as so impres- 
tive and so elegant, that it was commended by the king, 
and applauded by prince Henry and the council. 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella betrayed no symptom of her first despair. She 
openly declared her resignation to her fate, and showed 
her obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in 
'little preparations to make easy so long a journey. Such 
tender grief had won over the heart of her keepers, who 
^could not but sympathize with a princess, whose love, holy 
and wedded too, was crossed only by the tyranny of 
statesmen. But Arabella had not withm that tranauillity 
with which she had lulled her keepers. She and Sey- 
mour had concerted a flight, as bold in its plot, and as 
beautifully wild, as any recorded in romantic story. The 
day preccMiiiig her departure, Arabella found it not difficult 
to persuade a female attendant to consent that she would 
suoer her to pay a lai>t visit to her husband, and to wait 
for her return at an appointed hour. Mure solicitous for 
the happiness of lovers than fur the repose of kings, this 
attendant, in utter simplicity, or with generous svinputhy, 
assisted the Lady Arabella in dressing her in one ofihe moxt 
elaborate di^•guislng$'. ' She drew a pair of large French, 
fashioned hose or trowsers over her petticoats ; put on a 
nan's doublet or coat ; a peruke, such as men wore, 
w^ose long locks covered her own ringlets ; a black hat, a 
black cloak, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier by 
her side.' Thus accoutred, the Lady Arabella stole out 
with a sentleman about three o'clock in the afternoon. — 
She had only proceeded a mile and a half, when they stop- 
ped at a poor inn, where one of her confederates was 
waiting with horses, yet she was so sick and faint, that the 
ostler, who held her stirrup, observed, that ' the gentleman 
«oald hardly hold out to London.' She recruited Tier spirits 
by riding; the blood mantled in her face, and at six 
«rcIock our sick lover reached Blackwali, where a boat 
and servants were waiting. The watermen were at first 
ordered to Woolwich ; there they were desired to push on to 
Oravesend, then to Tilbury, where, complsining of fatiguej 
th«7 landed to refresh ; hut, tempted by their freight, they 
reached Lee. At the break of mom they discovered a 
French vessel riding there to receive the lady; but as 
Sejrmour bad not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to 
bo at anchor for her lord, conscious that he would not fail 
to his appointment. If he indeed had been prevented in 
his escape, the herself cared not to preserve the freedom 
■be now possessed ; but her attendants, aware of the dan- 
ger of being overtaken by a king's ship, overruled her 
wishes, and hoisted sail, which occasioned so fatal a ter- 
mination to this romantic adventure. Seymour indeed had 
escaped from the Tower ; he had lefl his servant watch- 
ing at his door to warn all visiters not to disturb his mas- 
ter, who lay ill with a raging tooth ache, while Seymour 
in disKui'^ ^^^^ away alone, following a cart which had 
jost brought wood to his apartment. He passed the war- 
ders; he reached the wharf, and found his confidenual 
man waiting with a boat, and he arrived at Lee. The 
time pressed ; the waves were rising ; Arabella was not 
there ; b^t in the distance he descried a vessel. Hiring 
a fisherman to take him on board, to his grief, on hailing 
it, he discovered that it was not the French vessel charg- 
ed with his Arabella ; in despair and confusion he found 
another ship from Newcastle, which for a good sum alter- 
ed bis course, and landed him in Flanders. In the mean 
while the escape of Arabella was first known to the gov- 
lent, and the hot alarm which spread may seem ludi- 
10 us. The political consequt^nces attached to the 
and the flight of these two doves from their coles, 
•book with consternation the grey owls of the cabinet, 
particularly the Scotch party, who, in their 'error. 




• These particulars I derive from the mantifcript letters 
among the papers of Arabella Biuan. Harl. MS 8, 7008. 



paralleled it with the gunpowder treason, and some politi* 
cal danger must have impended, at least in their imagina- 
tion, fur Prinoe Henry partook of this cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court ; couriers wero 
despatched swifler than the winds wafted the unhappy 
Arabella, and all was hurry in the sea ports. They sent 
to thfi Tower to warn the lieutenant to be doubly vigilant 
over Seymour, who, to his surprise, discovered that 
his prisoner had ceased to be so for several hours.-— 
James at first was for issuing a proclamation in a style so 
angry and vindictive, that it required the moderation of 
Cecil to preserve the dignity while he concealed the terror 
of his majority. By the admiral's detail of his impetuous 
movements, fie seemed in pursuit of an enemy's fleet; for 
the courier is urged, and tne post-masters are roused by a 
superscription, which warned them of the eventfiil des- 
patch : ' Haste, haste, post haste ! Haste for your life, 
your hfe !''*' The family of the Seymours were in a state 
of distraction ; and a letter from Mr Francis Seymour to 
his grandfather, the Earl of Hertford, residing then at his 
seat far remote from the capital, to acquaint him of the 
escape of his brother and the lady^ still hears to posterity 
a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and consterna- 
tion of the old earl ; it arrived in the middle of the night, 
accompanied by a summons to attend the privy-council. 
In the perusal of a letter written in a small nand, and fill- 
ing more than two folio pages, such was his agitation, that 
in holding the taper he must have burnt what he probably 
had not read ; the letter is scorched, and the flame has per- 
forated it in so critical a part, that the poor old earl jour- 
neyed to town in a state of uncertainty and confusion. 
Nor was his terror so unreasonable as it seems. Trea- 
son had been a political calamity with the Seymours. 
Their progenitor the Duke of Somerset the protector, had 
found that * all his honours,' as Frankland strangely ex- 
presses it, ' had helped him too forwards to hop headless.' 
fienry, Elizabeth, and James, says the same writer, con- 
sidered that it was needful, as intfeed in all sovereignties, 
that those who were near the crown * shouki be narrowly 
looked into for marriage.' 

But we have left the lady Arabella alone and mournful 
on the seas, not praying for favourable gales to convey her 
away ; but still imploring her attendants to linger for her 
Seymour; still straining her sight to the point of the hori- 
zon for some speck which might give a nope of the ap- 
proach of the boat freighted with all her love. Alas ! 
Never more was Arabella to cast a single look on Iter lover 
and her husband ! She was overtaken by a pink in the 
king's service, in Calais roads ; and nowsne declared that 
she cared not to be brought back again to her imprison- 
ment should Seymour escape, whose safety was dearest 
to her! 

The life of the unhappy, the melancholy, sad the dia> 
tracted Arabella Stuart is now to close in an imprison- 
ment, which lasted only four years ; for her constitutional 
delicacy, her rooted sorrows, and the violence of her feel- 
ings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her situation, and a 
secret resolution in her mind to refuse the aid of her physi- 
cians, and to wear away the faster if she could, the feeble 
remains of life. But who shall paint the emotions of a 
mind which so much grief, and so much love, and distne- 
tion itself, equally possessed 7 

What passed m that dreadful imprisonment cannot per- 
haps be recovered for authentic nistory; bat enougn is 
known ; that her mind grew impaired, that she finally lost 
her reason, and if the duration of her imprisonment wm 
short, it was only terminated by her deatn. Some loose 
eflusions, often begun and never ended, written and eras- 
ed, incoherent and rational, yet remain in the fragments of 
her patters. In a letter she proposed addressing to Vis- 
count Fenton, to implore for her his majesty's favour again, 
she says, ' Good, my lord, consider the fault cannot be ud- 
comniitied ; neither can an^ more be reqoircKl of any 
earthly creature but confession and roost humble sobo^ 
sion.' In a paragraoh she had written, and crossed out, 

* ' This emphatic injunction,* observes my friend Mr Ham- 
per, * would be effective when the messenger could read ;' hot 
In a letter wriuen by the EnrI of Essex about the year 1097, to 
the Lord High Admiral at Plymouth, I have seen added to the 
words • Ha|K; hast, hast for lyfe !» the expressive symbol ofa 
gallows prepared with a baiter, which could not be misundtr^ 
stood by tfte most iliiieraxe of Mercuries, thus 
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h aeems that a Dreaent of her work had been refused by 
the king, and that die had no one about her whom the 
might tnut. 

* Help will Gome too late . and bo assured that natker 
phjfmdan nor other, Imt loAom / tkmk good, ^udl come about 
wu vMU I hve, till I have his majesty's favour, without 
which I desire not to live. And tf you remember of Ud, I 
dare die, so I be not guilty of my own death, and oppress 
others with my ruin too, if thm be no other way, as God 
forbid, to whom I commit you ; and rest as assuredly as 
heretoforet if you be the same to me, 

* Tour lordship's faithful friend, 

« A. S.' 

That she had freauently meditated on suicide appears 
by another letter-^* I could not be so unchristian as to be 
the cause of my own death. Consider what the woild 
svould conceive if I should be violently inforced to do it.' 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her utter 
srretchedness. 

*In all humility, the most wretched and unfortunate 
creature that ever lived, prostrates itselfe at the feet of 
the most merciful king that ever was, desiring nothing but 
mercy and favour, not being more afflicted lor any thing 
than for the lease of that which hath binne this long time 
ihe only comfort it had in the worU, and iRdiich,if it weare 
to do again, I would not adventure the kisse for any other 
worldly comfort ; mercy it is I desire, and that for God's 
aake!'^ 

Such is the history of the Lady Arabella, who from 
some circumstances not sufficiently opened to us, was an 
imfXMiant personage, designed by others, at least, to play 
a high character in the poutical drama. Thrice selected 
as a queen ; but the consciousness of royalty was only felt 
in her veins while she lived in the poverty oiT dependance. 
Many gallant spirits aspired after ner hand, but when her 
heart secretly selected one b^ved, it was for ever deprived 
of domestic bappidess ! She is said not to have been beauti- 
ful, and to have been beautiful ; and her very portrait, am- 
biguous as her life, is neither the one nor the other. She is 
^id to have been a poetess, and not a single verse substan. 
tiates her claim to the laurel. She is said not to have been re- 
markahie for her intellectual accompli»hments, yet I have 
found a Latin letter of her composition in her manuscripts. 
The materials of her life are so scanty that it cannot be writ- 
(en, and yet we have sufficient reason to believe that it would 
be as pathetic as it would be trxtraordinary, could we narrate 
its involved incidents, and paint forth her delirious feelings. 
Acquainted rather with her conduct than with her charac- 
ter, for us the Lady Arabella has no historical existence ; 
;Vid we perceive rather her shadow than herself! A wri- 
ter of romance might render her one of those interesting 
|>ersanages whose griefs have been deepened by their roy- 
alty, and whose adventures, touched with the warm hues 
of love and distraction, closed at the bars of her prison- 
^rate : a sad example of a female victim to the state ! 

* Through one dim lattice, fring'd with ivy round. 
Successive rans a languid radiance threw, 

To paint how fierce her angry guardian frown'd. 
To mark how fast her waning beauty flew !* 

Seymour, who was afterwards permitted to return, dis. 
tinguished himself by his loyalty tnrough three successive 
•reigns, and retained his romantic passion for the ladv of 
his first affections ; for he called the daughter he had by 
his second lady by the • ever-beloved name of Arabella 
Stuart. 

j>om;cstic historf or sir cdward coke. 

Sir Edward Coke— or Cook, as now pronounced, and 
occasionally so written in his own timea---that lord chief* 
iustice whose name the laws of England will preserver- 
has shared the fate of his great rival the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon — for no hand worthy of their genius has pursued 
their story. Bacon, busied with nature, forgot himself; 
Coke, who was only the greatest of lawyers, reflected 
with more complacency on himself; for * among those 
thirty books which he had written with his own hand, most 
pleasing to himself, was a manual which he called Vade 
Meaim, from whence, at one view, ho took a prospect of 
pis life past.' This manuscript, which Lloyd notices, was 
among the fifty which, on his death, were seized on by an 
order of council, but some years after were returned to 
his heir, and this precious memorial may still be diainter- 

^ TbtB amjeetan may;ioi bavaln ; ilocathln ^Mbaan wt\u 



Coke was * the oracle of law,' bat, like too 
lawyers, he was so completely one, as to Iwvo boss n^ 
thing else ; anned with law, he committed ads of inj—k s, 
for m how many cases, passion mixing itself wuk hm 
Summum Jut becomes Sumwta Injuria,. Official 
brutalized, and political ambition extinguished, 
of nature in this great lawyer, when he struck at 
tims, puUic or «Hnestic. His solitary knowlodfs, p» 
haps, had deadened his judgment in other stndiss; mi 

J ret his narrow spirit could shrink with jealousy atlW es- 
elMi^ obtained by more hberal porsints than bis osa. 
The errors of the great are instructive as tkcir TarttM, 
and the secret histonr of the outrageous lawyer SBaylmt, 
at least, the merit of novelty, although not of paiwtjuu 
Coke, ah'eady enriched by his first oumriafe. eoMM 
power with added wealth, ro his union with tlw rdklif 
Sir William Hattoo, the sister of Thonas, Lord Dik i g tL 
Family alliance was the policy of that prudcst mge of f^ 
biM»l mterests. Bacon and Cecil married two sislsn; 
Walsingham and Mikimay two others ; Knowlss Esmi, 
and Leicester, were linked by family alliances. . Kka> 
beth, who never designed to marry nerseif^ was snoosi 
to intermarry her court dependants, and to dsfNnssf 
them so as to secure their services by famihr inlsrcstt.* 
Ambition and avarice, which had instigated Coke to km 
this alliance, punished their creature, by maiinf Ini viA 
a spirit haughty and intractaUe as his own. It bars* 
markable fact, connected with the character of Goka, thM 
this great lawyer sufiered his second marna|e Is idks 
place in an illegal manner, and condescended to jftsd 
Ignorance of the laws ! He had been married in a ymm 
house, without banns or license, at a mosaent wbsa As 



tW 



archbishop was vigilantly prosecuting informd and 
lar marriages. Coke, with his habitual pride, in 
that the rank of the paurties concerned woold have sst 
above such restrictions ; the laws which he ^''^^■^^ 
he appears to have considered had their indolgent 
tions for the great. But Whitgift was a prinutivs Ckm* 
tian ; and the circumstance involved Coke, and the wkdr 
family, in a prosecution in the ecclesiastical oosst, 
nearly in the severest of its penalties. The 
appears to have been fully sensible of the 
temper of this great lawyer ; for when Coke 
attorney-general, we cannot but consider, as an 
reprimand, the archbishop's gift of a Greek 
with this message, that * He had studied the comoMn kv 
long enough, and riiould henceforward study the law cf 

The atmosphere of a court proved variable, wilk so 
stirring a genius ; and as a constitutional lawyer. Coke, ai 
times, was the stem assertor of the kingly power, or is 
intrepid impugner ; but his personal d»posiliens led is 
predominance, and he too often usurped antbori^aid 
power with the relish of one who loved tb«in loe keealj. 
* You make the laws too much lean to your epsMSf 
whereby you show yourself to be a legal tyrant,' saidLad 
Bacon, in his admonitory letter to Cuke. 

In 1616, Coke was out of favour for more canssi 
one, and his great rival Bacon was paramount at the 
cil table.f Perhaps Coke felt more humiliated by 
ing before his judges, who were every one inferior to 
as lawyers, than by the weak triumph of his 
who received him with studied insult. The queen 
ed the king of the treatment the disgraced lord 
tice had experienced, and, in an angry letter, James de- 
dared, that ' he prosecuted Coke ad corrniiowcsi, not ei 
deetruetionem ;' and afterwards at the council* spoke W 
Coke * with so many good words, as if he meant to has| 

ten, 1 have heard that the papers of Sir Edward Coke arc stfll 

Ercfterved at Holkham, the seat of Mr Coke ; and 1 have aki 
card of others in the possession ofa noble family, llr Besrot 
whose elefrant eenius it were desirable should be ochcfWiK di- 
rrcted, is preparing a beautiful embellished catakMRie of tiM 
Holkham library, in which the taste of the owner wfll rival kit 
munificence. 

A Vitst of those manuscripts to which 1 allude, may be dif 
covered in the Lambeth MSS, No MS, ArL 36B, iksLri bsd is 
Afi cataloeuc va * A note of such things as were fouadlnatn^ 
•f Sir Edward CokCs by the kinr*8 command, 16M,* boiBon 
particularly in ArL 371, * A CataJoeue of Sir Edwanl Cokt'a 
papers then seized and brought to Whitehall.' 

^ Lloyd's State Worthiea, art. Sir Nicholas Baoon. 

t Miss Aikin's Court of James the First appeared two yson 
after this article was written ; it has occasioned no alHtvo^ 
1 refer the resder to her clear narrative, voL H, n. M, andp.tt: 
tRa«M3t«.\^ait0rf tevaielT discovered In priniea ItoekM. 
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hia with a nlken halter ;* even his rival Bacon made this 
memorable acknowledgment, in reminding the judges, 
that * such a man was not every day to be found, nor so 
•ooo made as marred.* When his successor was chosen, 
the Lord Chancellor Egerton, in administering the oath, 
•ceased Coke * of many errors and vanities for his ambi- 
tious popularity.* Coke, however, lost no friends in this 
disgrace, nor relaxed his haughUness; for when the new 
chief justice sent to purchase his Collar of S. S., Coke 
returned for answer, that * he would not part with it, but 
leave it to his poeterity, that they miebt one day know they 
had a chief justice to their ancestor.*^^ • 

In this temporary alienation of the royal smiles. Coke 
•tteaoiptod their renewal by a project which involved a do- 
mestic sacrifice. When the king was in Scotiand, and 
Ltord Bacon, as lord-keeper, sat at the head of affairs, his 
lordship was on ill terms with Secretary Win^rood, whom 
Coke easily persuaded to resume a former proposal for 
marrying his oolv daughter to the favourite's eldest broth- 
er, Sir John Vuliera. Coke had formally refused this 
match from the high demands of these parvetuu. Coke, 
in prosperity, * stickinc at ten thousand a year, and resolv- 
lof to give only ten thousand marks, dropped some idle 
words, that he would not buy the king's favour too dear ;* 
but now in his adversity, his ambition proved stronger than 
bis avarice, and by this stroke of deep policy the wily 
lawyer was converting a mere domestic transaction into 
«o affair of state, which it soon became. As such it was 
evidently perceived by Bacon ; he was alarmed at this 
projected alliance, in which he foresaw that he should lose 
his hokl of the favourite in the inevitable rise once more of 
Jns rival Coke. Bacon, the illustrious philosopher, whose 
ej e was only blest m observing nature, and whose mind 
was only great in recording his own meditations, now »at 
down to contrive the most subtile suggestions he could 
put together to prevent this match ; but Lord Bacon not 
oniy failed in persuadine the king to refuse what his ma- 
ies^ much wished, but finally produced the very mischief 
IM sought to avert — a rupture with Buckingham himself, 
•nd a copious scolding letter from the king, but a very ad- 
mirable one ;! and where the lord keeper trembled to find 
bimself called ' Mr Bacon.* 

There were, however, other personages, than his ma^ 
jM^ and his favourite, more deeply concerned in this bu- 
Miem, and who had not hitherto been once consulted — the 
mother and the daughter ! Coke,who,in every day concerns 
Hsued his commands as he would his law-wriis,and at times 
boldly asserted the rights of the subject, had no other pa- 
ternal notion of the duties of a wife and a child than their 
obedience ! 

Lady Hatton, haughty to insolence, had been often for- 
bidden both the courts of their majesties, where Lady 
Compton, the mother of Buckingham, was the object of 
bar ladyship's persevering contempt. She retained her 
personal induence by the numerous estates which she en- 
jejed in ri^t of her former husband. YIThen Coke fell into 
diifrace, hts lady abandoned him ! and, to avoid her hus- 
baadf frecpiently moved her residences in town and coun- 
ttj, I trace her with malicious activity disfiimishing his 
' ** " • - "' • ^ * ' 5 on all the plate 

fallen statesman 
. and no coin- 

Ibrter ! The wars between Lady Hatton and her husband 
spsre carried on before the council-board, where her lady- 
sbip appeared, accompanied by an imposing train of noble 
ftiends. With ber accustomed haughty airs, and in an 
imperial style, Lady Hatton declaimed against her tyranni- 

« These particulars I find in the manuscrtpt letters of J. 
Chamberlam. SloaneMSS, 4173, (1&16.) In the quaint style 
ef the droes, the common speech run, that Lord Coke bad been 
overthrown by four P*»^Pride, Prohibitions, Premunire, and 
Prerogative. It is only with his moral .quality, and not vt;ith 
bis legal controversies that his penonal cnaracter is here cbn> 




f In the Lambeth manuscript. 036, is a letter of Lord Bacon 
toUie king, to prevent the maicn between Sir John Yillieraand 
Mrs Coke, An. 68. Another, Art. 69. The spirited and copious 
kaer of James, *,to the Ijord Keu)er,' is printed in Letters, 
'les, Charges, itc, of Francis Bacon,* by Dr Birch, p. 



VStoke'Fogiee, in Buckhighamshire ; the delightful seat of 
enn, Esq. it was the scene of* Gray's Long 8tory,» and 
the chimneyBof the ancient house still remain, to mark the lo- 
c^inr ; a ootpmn, on which is fixed a statue of Coke, erected 
bf Mr Psnn* JBonsecraies ihs Ibnner abode of its illustrious in- 



cal husband, so that the letter-writer adds, * divers said 
that Burbage could not have acted better.' Burbage's 
famous character was that of Richard the Third. It is 
extraordinary that Coke, able to defend any cause^ bore 
himself so simply. It is supposed that he had laid his 
domestic concerns too open to animadversion in the neglect 
of his daughter ; or that he was aware that he was stand- 
ing before no friendly bar, at that moment being out of fa- 
vour ; whatever was the cause, our noble virago obtained 
a signal triumph, and * the oracle of law,' with all his 
eravity stood before the council-table hen-pecked. In June, 
1616, Sir Edward appears to have yielded at discretion to 
his lady, for in an unpublished letter I find, that * his curst 
heart hath been forced to yield to more than he ever meant ; 
but upon this agreement he flatters himself that she will 
prove a very g<M)d wife.* 

In the following year, 1617, these domestic affairs U^ 
tally changed. The political marriage of lus dau gh ter 
witn Villiers being now resolved on, the business w.as to 
clip the wings of so fierce a turd as Coke had found in 
Lady Hatton, which led to an extraordinarv contest. The 
mother and daughter hated the upstart Villiers, and Sir 
John, indeed, promised to be but a sickly bridegroom. 
They had contrived to miJce up a written contract of mar- 
riage with Lord Oxford, which they opposed against the 
proposal, or rather the order, of Coke. * 

The vidence to which the towering spirits of the conflictp 
ing parties proceeded is a piece of secret history, (^ which 
accident has preserved an able memorial. Coke, armed 
with law, ana, what was at least equally potent, with the 
king's favour, entered by force the barricadoed houses of 
his lady, took possession of his daughter, on whom he ap- 
pears never to have cast a thought till she became an in- 
strument for his political purposes, confined her firom her 
mother, and at length got the haughty mother herself in»- 

Srisoned, and brought her to account for all her past mis- 
oings. duick was the change of scene, and the contrast 
was as wonderful. Coke, who, in the preceding year, to 
the world's surprise, proved so simple an advocate in his 
own cause in tne presence of his wife, now, to employ his 
own words, * got upon his mnn again,' and went on as 
Lady Hatton, when safely lodged in prison, describes, with 
* his high-handed tyranmcal courses,' till the furious law- 

Jrer occasioned a m of sicknras to the proud crest-faOen 
ady. ' Law ! Law ! Law !' thundered from the lips of 
its * oracle ;' and Lord Bacon, in his apologetical letter to 
the king for having opposed his * riot or violence,' says, * I 
disliked it the more, because he justified it to be law, which 
was his old song.' 

The memorial alluded to appears to have been confi- 
dentially composed by the legal friend of Lady Hatton, to 
furnish her ladjrship with answers when brougnt before the 
council-table. It opens several domestic scenes in the 
house of that great lord chief'justice ; but the forcible nm- 
plicity of the style in domestic details will show, what I 
nave often observed, that our Umguage has not advanced 
in expression since the Sjge of James the First. I have 
transcribed it from the original, and its interest must pleiul 
for its length. 

Th Lady HaUon. 
< Madam, 10th July, |617. 

* Seein|| these people speak no language but thonder 
and ligbtnmg, accoimting mis their cheapest and best wst 
to work upon you, I would with patience prepare mysen 
to their extremities, and study to defend tne m'eaches by 
which to their advantage they suppose to jcome in upon 
me, and henceforth quit the ways ot pacification and con^ 
position heretofore, and imseasonably endeavoured, which, 
m my opinion, lie most open to trouble, scandal and dan- 
ger ; wherefore I will briefly set down their objections, and 
such answers to them as I conceive proper. 

* The first is, you conveyed aw^y your dmighter from her 
father. Answer, I had cause to provide for her quiet. 
Secretary Winwood threatening that she should be mar^ 
ried ifrom me in spite of my teelh, and Sir Edward Cook 
dayly tormenting the giri with discourses tending to bestow 
her against her uking, t^ch he said she was to submit to 
his ; besides, my dai^ifater daily complained, and sought 
tome for help; whereupon, as heretofore I had accus- 
tomed, I bestowed her apart at my cousin-german's boose 
for a few days, for her health and (^uiet, till my own bosi. 
nens for my estate were ended. Sir Edward Coke ntver 
(uking me tofure ahe was no more than at other f tmes, loAen 
at my placing she had been a quarter <^ a^eosr JTtna.>M^^«^ 
the year bejan wHK tw^ aUlcr Bvvle^. 
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* SecoDtl. That you endeavoured to bestow her, and to ' quMier the moiher from her own ckUd, ake mtfy 
bind her to my Lord oi" Oxford without her knowledge and in f the ehikPt jtood. wtth the ckdtPa Mamg, wMd im 
consent. ' ferment ; and Ac, hit pnvatt end againat the ekiUtw < 

* Upon this subject a lawyer, by way of hnvectire, may wdhonU care of her preferment ; wk$eh df^krimg rtapRfi, _ 
open nia mouth wide, and anticipate every bearer's judf- j they justify the mother in all, so eomdewm they Ae father m 
ment by the rights of a father ; this, dangerous in the pre- \ a transgretmnr of the rulea of natmre, and «s • perverts e§ 
Mdent to others ; to which, ncTertheless, this answer may j lae righte^ a» a father and a hat b an d, ta the ml halh if 
be justly returned. | child and wife. 

* Answer. My daughter, as aforesaid, terrified with her | * Lastly, if recrimination eould leasea the fault, lake ihit 
father's threats axxi hard usagCt *^ pressmg me to find • in the worst sense, and naked of all ibe cookideraUe di^ 
•ome remedy from this violence intended, I did compas* j cumstances it hath, what is this, nay, what bad ibe eicc»- 
sionale her condiuon, and bethou^t myself of this coo- | ting of this intention been comparatirely with Sir JEdmegd 
tract to my Lord of Oxford, if so iSie liked, and thereupon j Cookie moat notorioae rtot^ comtmitted at Mjr Lard ^ 
I gave it to her to penise and consider by herself, which ; gv»^$ hmue^ when witkotU eonefable or warrani, 
she did ; she liked it, cheerfully writ it with her own hand, ; with a dozen fellaws well wet^tonedj withovt eauMe 




deliberately protested that of all men living the wotdd 
never have Am, nor oofold ever fancy him for a hueband, 

* Secondly. By this I put her in no new way, nor into 
any other that tier father had heretofore known and ap- 
proved ; for he saw such letters as my lady of Oxford bad 
wnt to me thereabouts ; be never fijrbad it ; he never dw- 
bked it ; only he said they were then too young, and there 
was time enough for the treaty. 

* Thirdly. He always left his daughter to my disposing 
and my bringing up ; knowing that I purposed her my for- 
tune aiid whole estate, and as upon these reasons he left 
her to my cares, so he eaeed kunaelf abeobddy ofhtr^ never 
meddling with her^ neglecting her, and caring nothing for 
her, 

* The third. That you counterfeited a treaty from my \ together, to do the same, which may endanger the srftty 



tcould not rafftr the mother to come near her; 
wot before the lords of the coaneil to anmve^ thia amtragtt be 
juetijied it to wtake it good by /no, and that hefaaredtkejoBi 
of no greatneu ; a dangeroos word for the eBoourafeacatiT 
an notorious and rebeilioas maklactors ; especially kam 
him that had been the chief justice of the law, aad of te 
people reputed the oracle of the law ; and a moat iliagii 
ous bravado cast in the teeth and face of the state ia the 
king's absence ; and therefore most considerable he te 
mamtenance of authority and the quiet of the fauMi ; far 
if it be lawful for him with a doxen to enter any wmifa 
house thus outrageously for any right to wbidi he piUiadi, 
it is lawful for any man with one himdred, nay, with file 
hundred, and consequently with as many as he tarn ^i 




Lord of Oxford's to yourself. 

'Answer. I know it not counterfeit; but be it so, to 
whose bjury ? If to my Lord of Oxford's (for no man else 
is therein interested,) it must be either in honour or in free- 
boM. Read the treaty ; it proves neither ! for it is only a 
comfdement : it is no engagement presently nor futureW ; 
besides the law shoi^'S what forgery is ; and to counterfeit 
a private man's hand, nay a magistrate's, makes not the 
fault but the cause, wherefore : 

' Secondly, the end justifies, at the least, excuses, the 
fact ; for it \i^as only to hold vp my daughter'' » mind to her 
awn choice and liking : for her cyen only, and for no other's, 
that she might see some retribution, and thereby with the 
more constancy endure her imprisonment, having this only 
antidote to rernsl the poison of that place, company, and 
conversation ; myi<ielf and all her friends barred froin her, 
and no person nor speech admitted to her ear, but such as 
spoke Sir Thomas ViUier's language. 

* The fourth. Thai you p'otied to surprise your daiigh- j dom and honour, to consider how unworthy a part it were 



of the king's person, 

<Thefimi, that 
received an engagement 
king commanding you, ui ^ , 

bring it to him, or to send it hin ; or not kavisf ii, te af 
iiify his name to who brought it, and where 1m wae ; yes 
refused all, by which you ctoobled aiid trebled a high ea» 
tempt to his majesty. 

* Answer. I was so sick on the week before, for lh» 
moait part I kept my bed, and even that instant I was so 
weak as I was not able to rise from it without help, aorle 
endure the air ; which indisposition and weakness my two 
phj-sicians, Sir William Paddy and Dr Atkins, can afci 
true ; which so being, I hope his majesty will gt a ci ou s l v 
excuse the necessity, and not impoee a fault, wbereef I 
km not guilty; and for the sending it, I protest to God I 
had it nut; and for telling the parties, and where he is, I 
must humbly beseech his sacred majesty, in his great 



ter to take her away by force, to the breach of the kiiii;'s 
peace and particular commandment, and ior that purpose 
nad assembled a number of desperate fellows, whereof the 
consequence mi^ht have been oaiigerous : and the affront 
to the king was the greater that such a thing was ofiered, 
the king being forth of the kingdom, which, by example, 
mieht have dra«vn on other assemblies to more dangerous 
attempts. This field is large for a plentiful babbler. 

'Answer. I know no such matter, neither in any place 
wa« there such assembly ; true it is I spoke to Turner 
to provide me some tall fellows for the taking a pos- 
•ession for me, in Lincolnshire, of some lands Sir William 
Mason had lately dis-seized me ; but be it thtty were 
assembled and convoked to such an end, « hat was done ? 
was any such thing attem[>tetl ? were they upon the place ? 
kept they the heath or the hi:;hwaTS by arabuscadfs / or 
was any place, any day, appointed for a rendezvous / No, 
DO such matter, but soroeihing was intended ; and T pray 
you what says the law of such a single intention, which is 
not within the view or notice of the law / Besides, who 
intended this — the mother ? and wherefore ? because she 
wa» unnaturally and harbarovsly sedudedfrom her daughter^ 
and her daughter forced against her trill, contrary to her 
tfow and liking f to the will of him she disliked ; nay, the 
laws of God, of nature, of man, speak for me, and cry out 
upon them. But they had a warrant from the king's or- 
der from the commissioners to keep my daughter in their 
custody ; vet neither this warrant nor the commissioners' 
did prohibit the mother coming to her, but comrarily al- 
lowed her: then by the same authority might she get to 
her daughter, that Sir Edward Cook had U9ed to keep her 
from her daughter ; the husband having no power, war- 
nnt, or permissioo from God, the king, or the law, to «»- 



in me to bring any man into trouble, from which I am 
far from redeemii'ig him as I can no way relieve myselfl 
and therefore humbly crave his majesty, in bis pracely 
consideration of my' distressed condition, to forgive ■• 
this reservedness, proceeding from that just sense, and lb* 
rather, for that the law ot' the land in civil causes, as I ■■ 
informed, no way tieth me thereunto.' 

Among other papers it appears that Coke acc owd Ui 
lady of having * embezzled all his gilt and silver plate aad 
vesfiel, (he having little in any house of mine but tkat,bii 
marriage with me brought him) and instead! hereof fbiirtcd 
in alkumy of the same sorte, fashion, and use, with ibo 
illusion to have cheated him of the other.' Coke insists «■ 
the inventory by the schedule ! Her ladyship say*, ' I 
made such plate for matter and form for my own use at 
Purbeck. that serving well enough in the country ; and I «*• 
loth to trust Much a substance in a place so remote, and ii 
the guard of few ; but for the plate and vessel he saitb it 
wanting, they are every ounce within one of my three 
houses.' She complains that Sir Edward Coke and bit 
son Clement bad threatened her servants so gnevoosly.tkat 
the poor men run away to hide themselves from his fivy, 
and dare not appear abroad. ' Sir Edward broke ata 
Hatton HrMise, seized upon my coach and coach 
nay, mv apparel, which he detains ; thrust all my 
out of doors without wages; sent down his men to Coife 
to inventory, i^eize. ship, and carry away all the foodi^ 
which being refused him by the castV keeper, he tnreali 
to bring your lordthip'* warrant for the performance there- 
of. But your lordship established that he should have the 
use only of the goods during his life, in riich honees as the 
same appertained, without meaning, I hrpe, of depiiif 
me of such use, being goods bought at my 
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iKKigbt with the money I ipared froDi mj allowances. 
Stop, Chen, his high tyrannical courses ; for I have suffer- 
ed Deyood the measure of any wife, mother, nay, of any 
«rduiary woman in this kingdom, without respect to my 
fklber, my birth, my fortunes, wiih which I haoe so highiff 



What availed .the vezatioa of this sick, mortified, and 
proud woman, or the more tender feelings of the daughter, 
m this forced marriage to satisfy the political ambition of 
the father ? When Lord Bacon wrote to the king respect- 
ing the strange behaviour of Coke, the king Tindicated it. 
for the purpose of obtaining his daughter, blamins Lora 
Bacon (or some expressitms he had usea; and Bacon, 
with the serriJity of the courtier, when he found the wind in 
dis teeth, tacked round, and promised Buckingham to 
promote the match he so much abhorred.'^ Villiers was 
snarried to the daughter of Coke at Hamptoo-Courf, on 
Michaelmas Day, 1617— ^oke was re-admitted to the 
council table — Lady Hatton was reconciled to Lady 
Compton and the queen, and gave a grand entertainment 
on the occasion, to which, however, ' the good man of the 
house was neither invited nor spoken of: ne dined that day 
at the Temple ; she is still bent to pull down her husband,' 
■dds iny iniormaot. The moral close remains to be toM. 
Lady villiers looked on her husband as the hateful object 
of a forced union, and nearly drove him mad; while she 
' disgraced herself bv such loose conduct as to be condemn, 
ed to stand in a white sheet, and I believe at length ob- 
tained a divorce. Thus a marriage projected bjr ambi- 
tion, and prosecuted by violent means, closed with that 
utter misery to the parties with which it had coro- 
nenced ; and for our present purpose has served to show, 
that when a lawyer, like Coke, holds his high handed tyran- 
nical courses,* the law of nature, as well as the law of 
which he is Uhe oracle,* will be alike violated tmder his 
roof. Wife and daughter were plaintiffs or defendants on 
whom this lord chief-justice closed his ear: he had block- 
ed up the avenues to bis heart with * Law ! Law ! Law !* 
bis *oId son^ !* 

Bevand his eightieth year, in the last parliament of 
Charles II, the extraordmary vigour of Coke*s intellect 
flamed clear under the snows ol age. No reoonciliatbn 
ever took place between the parties. On a strong report 
of his death, her ladyship accompanied by her brother 
Lord Wunbledon, posted down to Sioke-Pogiea to take 
possessioo of his mansion ; but beyond Colebrook, they 
met with one of his physicians oommg from him with the 
mortifying intelligence of Sir Edwani's amendment, on 
which ihev returned at their leisure. This happened in 
lone 1634, and on the following September the venerable 
safe was no more ! 

07 coke's STTLB, AHD his COHDirCT. 

This great lawyer perhaps set the example of that s^le 
ef railing and invective at our bar, which the egotism and 
craven insolence of some of our lawyers include in tlieir 
piaeiiee at the bar. It nay be useftsl to bring to recolleo- 
tioo CoKx's vituperative style in the following dialogue, so 
beautiful in its contrast, with that of the great victim before 
him ! The attorney-general had not sufficient evidence to 
bring the obscure conspiracy home to Rawleigh, with 
whi^, I believe, however, he had cautiously tampered. 
But Coxa well knew that James the First bad reason to 
dislike the hero of his age, who was early engaged against 
the Scottish interssts, and betrayed by the ambidextrous 
policy of Cedl. Coks struck at Rawleigh as a sacrifice 
to hw own political ambition, as we have seen he afler- 
waitis immolated his daughter; but his personal hatred 
was now sharpened by the fine renius and elegant litera^ 
two of the man; faculties and acquisitions the lawyer 
•0 heartily contemned ! Coxe had observed, * I know wiih 
whom I aeal * for we have to deal to<day with a man of 



CUes. Thou art the most vile and execrable traytor 
that ever lived. 
BamUigh. Tou speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 

leiviUy. 
Coht, I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 



RauUigh. I think you want words indeed, for you have 
■Kiken one thing half a doaen times. 

CMr. Thou art an odious fellow; thy name is hateful 
lo all the roaha of England for thy pnde. 

* Lambeth MSB, 980, an. 60, and TH . 



RawUigh, It will go near to prove a measuring caaC 
between you and me, Mr Attorney. 

Cokt. Well, I wiU now make it appear to the worid, 
that there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou. Thou art a monster ; thou hast an Enf- 
lish face, but a Spanish lM»art. Thou viper ! f(Mr I thorn thee, 
tho*J traitor ! Have I angered you ? 

Rawleigh replied, what his dauntless conduct proved— 
* I am in no case to be angry .'"^ 

Coke had used the same style with the unhappy favour- 
ite of Elizabeth, the Earl of*^ Essex. It was usual with 
him ; the bitterness was ui his own heart, as much as in his 
words ; and Lord Bacon has left among his memorandums 
one entitled, * Of the abuse I receiv^ of Mr Attorney- 
General publicly in the Exchequer.' A specimen will 
complete our model of bis forensic oratory. Coke ex* 
claimed, * Mr Bacon, if you have any tooth acainst me, 
pluck it out ; for it will do you more hurt than all the teeth 
m your head will do you good.^ Bacon replied, * The less 
you ^ak of your own greatness, the more I will thmk of 
It. * Coke replied, * I think scorn to staik) upon terms of 
greatness towards you, who are less than little, less than 
the least.' Coke was exhibited on the stage, for his ill 
usage of Rawleiffh, as was suggested by Theobald in a note 
on Twelfth Night. This style of raiung was long the pn- 
vilege of the lawyers ; it was revived by Judge Jeffreys; 
but the bench of judges in the reign of William and Anne 
taught a due respect even to criminals, who were not sup- 
posed to be guilty till they were convicted. 

When Cake once was himself in disgrace, his high 
spirit sunk without a particle of magnanimity to dignify the 
fall ; his big words, and his ' tyrannical courses,' when he 
could no longer exult that ' he was upon his wings again,' 
sunk with him as he presented himself on his kuees to the 
council-table. Among other assumptions, he had styled 
himself * Lord chief«justice of England,' when it was de- 
clared that this title was his own invention^ since he was 
no more than of the King's Bench. His disgrace was a 
thunderbolt, which overthrew the haughty lawyer to the 
roots. When the tupertedeoM was carried to uim by Sir 
George Coppin, that gentleman was surprised on present- 
ing it, to see that lofty * spirit shrunk into a very narrow 
room, for Coke received it with dejection and tears.' The 
writer from whose letter I have copied these words adds, 
O tremor et nupbria nan cadunt in fortem et emutantem. 
The same writer encloses a punning distich : the name of 
our lord chief-justice was in his day very provocative of 
the pnq both m Latin and English ; Cicero indeed had 
pre-oocupled the miserable trifle. 

Juicondire Coaupduit; udeondertjmra 
Nanpotuit; potuit eonderejwra CoeuM, 

Six years afterwards Coke was sent to the Tower, and then 
they punned against him in English. An unpublished let- 
ter of^ the day has this curious anecdote: The room in 
which he was lodged in the Tower had formerly been a 
kitchen ; on his entrance the lord chiefHustice read opoa 
the door, * This room wanU a Cook !' They twitched the 
lion in the toils which held him. Shenstooe had some 
reason in thankiiiff Heaven that his name was not suscepti- 
ble of a pun. This time, however. Coke was * on his 
wings ;* for when Lord Arundel was sent by the king to 
the prisoner to inform him that he would be allowed 
* Eight of the best learned in the law to advise him for 
his cause,' our great lawyer thanked the kmg, * but he 
knew himself to be accounted to have as much skill m the 
law as any man in England, and therefore needed no such 
help, nor feared to be judged by the law.' 

SXCEfiT HISTORT OP AI7TH0RS WHO HATB KXTIVBD 
THKIR BOOKSELLERS. 

Aulus Gellius desired to live no longer than he waa able 
to exercise the faculty of writinf; ; he mifrtit have decently 
added, — snd find readers ! Tms wookl be a fatal wish for 
that writer who should spread the infection of weariness, 
without himself partaking of the epidemia. The mere 
act and bsbit of writing, witho*it probably even a remote 
view of publication, hss produced an agreeable delirium ; 
and perhaps some have escaped from a gentle confinement 
by having cautiously concealed those voluminous reveriea 
which remained to startle their heirs ; while others r ~~ 
have left a whole library of manuscripts, out of the 
ardour of transcription, collecting and copying with 

*8tsuTTiiU. 
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We Ja.n itan ■ nulofUB at pt^ad baota, m 
f/m. PiTinH, Baq., of Lmeob'* Ina, ■ Ibn* dr 
Bsrou ] 
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SiHCS J 



Am of dwir nuid ! P<lrftreh eihibtti Da mJbiMij 'm~ 
4 of thia pa ni on cf tha pen. ' I re*d and I wiitB 
_ . tad dij 1 il ii my onlj cooaoUtiiiB. H7 B7M in 
bekTj wufa wuching, mj bud u wear^ with writiiw. Oa 
Iha uUg where I duw, ud bj the lide of 07 bed, I btn 



■n the nwlnubi (or * 
duk, 1 write, »b 
Inj what I hiTE 



The copiounrm and Ifae nuhipUcilf ct the w 
Dkaaj authon, ha*D ihown that loo manj find a 
ID tbe acl of compoailHn, which ihej do dm com 
lo ochen- Gnal erudiliaa and errrj-daj app 
the calamii^ of that TDluminoua author, who, without ^ood 
•eme, and what a more rare, without ihalaiqiujiiejudg^ 
moDI whkh we call good taale, ii aJwayi prcpiuad lo write 

We are aaloouhed at the rerliiilf and the abe of oar own 
wtitei* of the ■ermleeolh ecnlnrj, when the ibeolagKal 
war ol worda rufd^ apoiiinv ao ounj pagee aikd hrun*- 
Tbaji produced ialto iTier Mn, like almuaeki j and Dr 
Owen and Buter wms inare (ban liit* lo leTentj to- 
InBiea, B»at of Ibcm 1/ [he nxial fonniJabla eie. Thi- 
mth ia, howaTer, thai it waa Ihea eaiisr to write up 10 1 
blia, Ihu in ogr da ji to wtiie down 10 u octaro ; liv eor- 
r^ctMOa, adoction, and rejection^ were aiti at jet dnpraC' 
tiwd. Thej went 00 wjth Iheir work, ahuply or blundj. 



- -- - Uboree,'IMS. The aecm 

hiator; of tfak ToluBcioua antbor cooehidn with a d» 
neieriHM! nretil : a cootempoiarr who nw Pijaae i» dia 
T>aior7 al Clwapade, infenna ua that while b« atood (benu 
they • bumi hi* biue lolumea unda bit aoaa, wbicb tmi 
olDMiM aaOaeved tun.' Yet aueh waa dw apoit of lutj, 
ihat a puriiuie aiiler b«|iieaibHl a leiaey 10 purcbaar al 
The woifca of PiymH for Sion Colleae, wbae BMny «■ 
repose; fiir hy an odd fatalily^in the fire «Ucbbi*al4M 
iibrary ihm nihiDKe were MTed, &ua lb* idia Ibal Uh 

The pkarare which uitbor* of tbia ataoiD apgnaK* ■ 

(lancn combine, poaiUrely debarring ihan bam pahbia 
nn, will not almte iheir aidovr one jot; and tbew«wl 
Rill luiunalein thefcrhiddeii pagawbidi ennbodaaAwt 
nfma to publinh. Many iiMancea ndffal be r eeorfi^ 
hul a Terr Rnkm); cne ia (he caae of Oaapar n>iltBM. 

leclkaiB of the cuthhb. 

Bartluua wai bom In hlrnlore, far BaHIal baa phead 
hunainonihii 'Enfan cekbn.' Al nme jeai* aC afl, 
he reeitedliy heart all Ibe conediaa of TetcKr, wilbaK 



a literary liTe, that he retrealed fnxB tba \mj 
m caidiillj and JodicioiBly than hk iMa «i 



»art,XS 



^Kj were inaptted by the icribbliDC denwn of Ihat Bab- 

'iinjWha,in hia oneolal etilr ---' '— ' - 

daimed, thai were ■ the be 



cofDpootHn, and A prida aM 
fieuliy. He iiiidiad wiibs* 
aving coHocUcna or retereDc^n, Innting lo Ikia ■Kiauf, 
whjdi wai probably an ertrmordinary oae* though il ncca^ 



daya be had Lved ; and if Lope de Vcea it ia taid Ihu cal- 
eolalioa cane ralher ihoit. We hear of inolher whr. 
wai unhappy ibal hit lady had product (wine, froni Ih^ 



□ : every thing wai eepl 10 the 
: laoghed al Slalim, who ceb- 
imployed only two dayi innafc 



dKicnly-einhtlieHmBion. -Thiii'iiayi 



nnned their boakieDen.' 

PryniH leldon) diaed : etery tbm or (bur boun hi 
Bunched a nuuiehet, and refreahed hii aihantted apirit 
wilb ale hnu^t to him by hia aerraol; and when ' he wa. 
put inio thii road of writing,' aa crabbed Anthany tellell: , 
ba fixed on ^ a hug qui]i«d capi which came an inch orer 



pede in udd." 'Nal,'addi Barlhiui, 'but Ihat' I 
die cannire of Heram too hyperbolici). Tor I am not 

tine, and in three dayi 1 irualUed into I 
fint book! of the liiad, which amount <» •> 
aand Ttnei.' Thu> rapidity and tdIu 
enjoymenti 1^ thia leaned nun'i pen, 



Laliatbe tbai 



look to Ibe 



aateib>[(4- 

booki. Our unlucki 



pagei. Prynne hai 

ilucki'aulhor whoae hk wii iniolTi ' 
hii bappinen, no doubl, in the bah 
■luberanco of hia pen, aeeira lo haie coniidered lh< 
ing debarred Iroo pen, ink. and booki, during hii in 

The eitraotduiary pene»eranco of Ptynne in thii fen 
the pen appean m tbe following tide of one of bit ei 
onhnaiy rolumei. ■ Cooirortable Cordiali igainal 
eooforlable Pearl af Impriaoonenl ; conlaioin 
tin Veraat, SenteiKea, ud Teiii of Scripture 
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daxM. The plan is mat, aa the rapidity with which it 
was pursued : Bayle finely characterizes it by a sinele 
stroke— ' Its immensity tires even the ima^nation.' But 
the truth is, this mighty labour turned out to be a complete 
failure : there was neither order nor judgment in these 
masses of learning ; crude, obscure, and contradictory ; 
such as we might expect from a man who trusted to bis 
memory, and would not throw away his time on any cor- 
rection. His contradictions are flagrant \ but one of his 
friends would apologize for these by telling us that * He 
wrote every thing which (^ered itself to his ima^ation ; 
to-day one thing, to-morrow another, in order tuat when 
he should revise it again, this contrariety of opinion niight 
induce him to examine the subject more accurately.' The 
■otions of the friends of authors are as extravagant as 
those of their enemies. Barthius evidently wrote so much, 
that oAen he forgot what he had written, as happened to 
another great boMc-man, one I^ymus, of whom Quinti- 
lian records, that on hearing a certain history, he treated 
it as utterly unworthy of credit ; on which the teller called 
for one of Didymus's own boolu, and showed where he 
might read it at full length ! That the work failed, we 
have the evidence of Clement in his * Bibliotheque curieuse 
de Livres difficiles k trouver,* under the article BarthhUf 
where we discover the winding up of the history of thb 
book. Clement mentions more than one edition of the 
Adversaria ; but on a more careful inspection he detected 
that the old title pages had been removed for others of a 
fresher date ; the booksellers not being able to sell the book 
practised this deception. It availed little ; they remained 
with their unsold edition of the two first volumes of the Ad- 
versaria, and the author with three thousand folio riieets in 
manuscript — while both parties complained together, and 
their heirs could acquire nothing from the works of an au- 
thor of whom Bavie says that * nis writin|[s rise to sudi a 
prodigious bulk, that one can scarce conceive a single roan 
could be capable of executing so great a variety ; perhaps 
DO copying clerk, who lived to grow old amidst the dust of 
mn office, ever transcribed as much as this author has writ- 
ten.* This was the memorable fate of one of that race of 
writers who imagine that their capacity extends with their 
volume. Their land seems covered fertility, but in shak- 
ing their wheat no ears fall. 

Another memorable brother of this family of the Scrib- 
leri is the Abb6 De Marolies, who with great ardour as a 
man of letters, and in the enjoyment of the leisure "knd opu- 
lence so necessary to carry on his pursuits, from an entire 
absence of judgment, closed his life with the bitter regrets 
of a voluminous author; and yet it cannot be denied that 
be has contributed one precious volume to the public stock 
of literature ; a compliment which cannot be paid to some 
who have enjo^red a higher reputation than oar author. 
0e has left us his very curious * Memoirs.' A poor writer 
indeed, but the frankness and intrepidity of bis character 
•qable him, while he is painting himself, to paint man. 
Gibbon was struck by the honesty of his pen, n>r he says 
in his life, < The dulness of Michael de MaroUes and An- 
tliony Wood"^ acquire some value from the faithful re- 
presentation of men and manners.' 

I have elsewhere shortly noticed the Abb6 De Marol- 
ies in the character of a * literary sinner ;' but the extent 
of his sins never struck me so forcibly as when I observed 
his delinquencies counted up in cnronological order in 
^iceron's * Hommes illustres.' It is extremely amusing 
to detect the swarming fecundity of his pen ; from year to 
jear, with author after author, was this translator wearyw 
mg others, but remained himself unwearied. Sometimes 
tsvo or three classical victims in a season were dragged 
into his slaughter-house. Of about seventy works, fifly 
were versions of the classical writers of antiquity, accom- 
panied with notes. But some odd drcumstances happen- 
«d to our extraordmarv translator in the course of h» life. 
De L'Etang, a critic'of that da?, in his * Ragles de bien 
traduire.' drew all his examples of bad translation from oar 
tJoM, who was more angry than usual, and among bis cir- 
cle the cries of our Marsyas resounded. De L'Etang, who 
had done this not out of malice, but from urgent necessity 
to illustrate his principles, seemod very sorry, and was 

• I cannot subscribe to the opinion that Anthony Wood was 
adidl man, akhoof h he bad no partteular liking for works of 
imagfaiatkm ; and used ordinary poets scurvily f An author's 
personal character is often confounded with the nature of bis 
work. Anthony has sallies at times to whkii a dull man could 
not be subject ; without the ardour of this hsrmit of Ikarataro. 
ivksrswoaldbeourlkeraTyhisioiy? 



desirous of appeasing the angried translator. One day in 
Easter, finding the am in cEurch at prayers, the critic feU 
on his knees by the side of the translator : it was an extra- 
ordinary moment, and a singular situation to terminate a 
literary quarrel. * Tou are angry with me,' said L'Etang, 

* and I think you have reason ; but this is a season of mer- 
cy, and I now ask your pardon.' — ' In the manner,' replied 
the abb^, * which you have chosen, I can no longer defend 
myself. Qo, sir ! I pardon you.' Some days after the 
abb6 again meeting L'Etanf, reproached him with duping 
him out of a pardon which he had no desire to have be- 
stowed on him. The last reply of the critic was caustic ; 

* Do not be so difficult ; when one stands in need of a gen- 
eral pardon, one ought surely to grant a particular one.' 
De Marolies was suDject to encounter critics who were 
never so k'md as to kneel by him on Easter Sunday. Be- 
sides these fifty translations, of which the notes are oflsn 
curious, and even the sense may be useful to consult, bit 
love of writing produced many odd works. His volumes 
were richly bound, and freely distributed, for they foinid no 
readers ! In a * Discours pour servir de Preface sur let 
Poetes traduits par Michel de Marolies,' he has given an 
imposing list of* illustrious persons and contemporary au- 
thors who were his friends,^ and has preserved many sin- 
gular facts concerning them. He was, indeed, for so long 
a time convinced that he had struck off the true spiritoT 
his fine originals, thatl find he at several times printed 
some criticu treatise to back his last, or usher in his new 
version ; giving the world reasons why the versions which 
had been given of that particular author, * Soit en prose, 
soil en vers ont 6t6 si pen approuv^es jusqu' ici.' Among 
these numerous translations he was the first who ventored 
on the Deiponsoppists of Atheneus, which still bears an 
excessive price. He entitles his work, * Les quinse Lit- 
res de Deiponosophistes d' Athen^e, Ouvrage delipieoz, 
agreablement diversifi^ et rempli de Narrations soavantst 
sur toutes Sortes de Matiftres et do Sujets.' He bat 
prefixed various preliminary dissertations : yet not aatisfied 
^th having performed this great labour, it was followed bv 
a small quarto of forty pages, which might now be consi- 
dered curious; 'Analyse, en Description succinctedes 
C hoses contenues dans les quinzes Livres de Deipoooto- 
phistes.' Ho wrote, * duatrains sdr les Personnes do k 
Cour et les Gens de Lettres,' which the curious wonU 
now be glad to find. After having plundered the classical 
geniuses of antiquity by bis barbarous style, when he had 
nothing more left to do, he committed sacrilege in transla- 
ting the Bible ; but, in the midst of printing, he was sud- 
denly stopped by authority, for having inserted in his notes 
the revenes of the Pre-Adamite Isaac Peyrere. He had 
already revelled on the New Testament, to his version of 
which he had prefixed so sensiSle an introduction, that it 
was afterwards translated into Latin. Translation was 
the mania of the Abb6 de Marolies. I doubt whether be 
ever fairlv awoke out of the heavy dream of the ft^ty of 
his translations ; for late in life I find him obswving, • I 
have empk>yed much time in study, and I have tranmted 
many books; conndering this rather as an innoeent 
amusement which I have chosen for roy private bfe, than 
as things very necessary, although they are not entirely 
useless. Some have valued them, and othere bive cared 
little about them; but however it may be, I see no- 
thing which obtige$ me to believe that they eonlom mi at 
Ua$t a$ mudft good a$ badf both for their own matter and 
the form which I have ^ven to them.' The notion he en- 
tertained of his translations was their closeness ; he was 
not aware of his own spiritless style ; and he imagined 
that poetry only consisted in the thoughtr, not in the grace 
and narmony of verse. He insisted that by giving the 
public his numerous translations, he was not vainly multi- 
plying books, because he neither diminished nor increased 
their ideas in bis faithful versions. He had a curious no- 
tion that some were more scrupulous than they ought to 
be respecting translations of authora who, Kving so many 
ages past, are rarely read from the difficulty of underw 
standing them; ana why should they imagine that a 
translatKMi is iniurious to them, or would occasion the uu 
ter neglect of tne originals 7 * We do not think so highly 
of our own works,' says the indefatigable and modest 
Ahh6 ; * but neither do I despair that they may be nsefiil 
even to these scrupulous persons. I will not s u ppre m the 
truth, while I am noticing; these ungrateful labours ; iflbey 
have given me nnich nam by my amiduity, they hava t^^^ 
paid me by the fine uunfi ^v^ \a?i% xmi^ mt^^^oBi^^^ 
the opimon wVviic^\VMK«%cacse«iv«t^ ^Q^9l^\MMe^^ 
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ingt than the present times, will award a more favourable . 
judgmt^nt.' Thus a miserable translator terminates his j 
looc labours, by drawing his bill of fame oo posterity 
which his contemporaries will not pay ; but in these cases, 
as the bill is ^rtainly lost before it reaches acceptance, 
why should we deprire the drawers of pleasing themsehes 
with the ideal capital ? 

Let us not, however, imagine, that the Abb6 De Moral- 
les was nothing but the man he appears in the character of 
a Tolununous translator ; though occupied aU his life oo 
these miserable labours, he was evidently an m^enious 
and nobly-minded man, whose days wem consecrated to 
literary pursuits, and who was among the pnmiiiTe coU 
loctors in Europe of fine and curious prints. One of his 
works is a ' Catalogue des Livres d*Estampes et de Fi- 
gures en Taille-douce.' Paris, 1666, in 8vo. In the pre- 
ftce our author declares, that he had collected one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand four hundred prints of six 
thousand masters, in four hundred large volumes, and one 
hundred and twenty small ones. This magnificent coilec> 
tioa, formed by so much care and skill, he pre^nted to the 
kmg^; whether gratuitoudy given, or otherwise, it was an ac> 
quisitioo which a monarch might have thankfully accepted. 
Such was the habitual ardour of our author,' that after* 
wards he set about forming another collection, of which he 
has also given a catalogue, in 1672, in 12roo. Both these 
catalogues of prints are of extreme rarity, and are yet so 
highly valued by the connoisseurs, that when in France I 
ooukl never obtain a copy. A long life may be fiassed 
without a even sij^ht of the ' Catalogue des Livres d'Estam- 
pes ^the Abb6 de Marolles.* 

Such are the lessons drawn from this secret history of 
rduminous writers. We see one venting his mania in scrawL 
inc on lib prisoo-walls ; another persisting in writing folios, 
while the booksellers, who were once caught like Re)oard 
who had lost hb tail, and whom no arts could any k»ser 
practise oo, turn away from the new trap ; and a third, 
who can acquire no readers but by giving his books away, 
growing gray in scourging the sacred genius of antiquity 
by his meagre versions, ami dying without having made 
up his roiod, whether he were as w^ul a translator as some 
of his contemporaries had assured him. 

Among these worthies of the Scribleri we may rank the 
Jesuit Theophilus Raynaud, once a celebrated name, 
eulogised by Bayie aiid Patin. His collected works fill 
twenty folio* ; an edition, indeed, which finally stnt the 
bookseller to the poor-house. This enterprising bibliopo- 
bst had heard much of the prodigious erudition of the 
writer; but he had not the sagacity to discover that other 
literary qualities were also required to make twenty folios 
at all saleable. Of these ' Opera omnia' perhaps not a 
imole copy can be fouiMl in England ; but they may be a 
pennyworth on the continent. Raynaud's works are 
thedo^ical ; hut a system of grace maintained by one work, 
and pulled down by another, has ceased to interest man> 
kind : the Uierature of tlie divine is of a less perishable na- 
ture. Reading and writing through a life of eighty years, 
and giving only a quarter of an hour to his dinner, with a 

Xous memory, and a whimsical taste for some singular 
_ cts, he could not fail to accumulate a mass of know- 
ledge which may still be useful for the curious ; and, be- 
sides, Raynaud' had the Ritsonian characteristic. He 
was one of those who, exemplary in their own conduct, 
with a bitter zeal condemn whatever does not agree with 
their notu«is ; and however gentle in their nature, yet will 
set no limits to the ferocity of their pen. Raynaud was 
often in trouble with the censors of his books, and much 
oiore with hi«i adversaries ; so that he frequently had re- 
course to publishing undera iictitious name. A remarka- 
ble evidence of this is the entire twentieth volume of his 
works. It consists of the numerous writings published 
anonymously, or to which were perfixed nom* de gutrre. 
This volume is described by the whimsical title of jipo- 
fompttus; explained to u« as the nsme given by the Jews 
to the scape-goat, which, when loaded with all their male- 
dictions on its head, was driven away into the desert. 
These contain all Raynaud's numerous diatriUt; for 

* These two cataloeues have always been of extrrnie rarity 
and price. Dr Lister, When at Paris, 1668, notices tJ.is circum- 
sunce. I have since met with them In the very runous collec- 
tions of ray friend Mr Douce, who has uniques, as well a:« ran- 
ties. The monograms of our old masters in one ofthese caw- 
logiies are more correct than in some latter publications : and 
the whole plan and arrangement of these cataJoft;ea of prima 
A/v/wcuiiar and ioKrestixi^ 



whenever he was refuted, he was always refoiiag ; be <U 
not spare his best friends. The title f»f a v ork against 
Arnauid will show how he treated his adversaries. *Ar» 
nauldus redivivus naius Bnziae srculo xii. renaius a (>aW 
liB date nostra.' He dexterously applies the saaie of A»> 
nauld, by comparing him with one of the same saoM ■ 
the twelfth Century, a scholar of Abelard's and a torbuleai 
enthusiast, say tlie Romish writers, who was baroi aliva 
for having written against the Itunrry and ihe power ofihe 
priesthood, and fur having raised a rebellion against 
the pope. When the learned De Lauooi had succcw 
fully attacked the legends of saims, and was called tks 
Dtnicheur de SamUr^ihe *■ Unnicher of Samta,* every 
parish priest trembled for his favourite. Raynaud cBtitetl 
a libel on this new Iconoclast, * Hercules Commodiaas 
Joannes Launoius repulsus,' &c : he compares Launoi to 
the Emperor Cooimoous, who, though the most cowardly 
of men, conceived hiniself formidable when he dre«se<l 
hirast-lf as Hercules. AnoUier ofthese malediciioiis is a 
tract against Calvinism, described as * Reiigio bf«narum,* 
a religion of beasts, because the Calvinists de'ny free-will ; 
but as he always fired with a double-barrelled'guo, under 
the cloak of attacking Calvinism, he aimed a deadly sfaoC 
at the Thumisis, and particularly at a E)oiiiincian'fiiar, 
whom he considered as bad as Calvin. Raynaud exults that 
he had driven one of his adversaries to take flight into 
Scotland, oc/fWtes Scciica* trantgrtsnu ; to a Sctkch poi- 
tage ; an expression which Saint Jerome used m speaking 
of Pelagius. He always rendered an adversary odious by 
coupling him with some odi<»u8 name. On one of tfaeas 
controversial books where Casalas refuted Rayrand, 
Monnoye wrote, * Raynaudus et Casalas inept i : Raynan- 
do tamen Casalas iiieptior.' The usual lerminainn of 
what then passed for sense, and now is the reverse ! 

I will not quit Raynaud without pointing out soaae if 
his more remarkable trt-atises, as so many curiocitics of 
Uteraiure. 

In a treatise oo the attributes of Christ, he entitles a 
chapter, Ckri$ha bcmu^ bona, benum : m another on ths 
seyciwbranched candlesiick in the JVwish temple, by an 
allegorical interpretation, he explains the euchari5t;'and 
adds an alphabetical list of names and epithets wh;cb have 
been given to this mystery. 

The seventh volume bears the general title of AfanV^: 
all the treatises have for their theme the perfection* and 
the worship of the Virgin. Many extraordinary things ara 
here. One is a dictionary of names given to the Virjia, 
with observations on these names. Another oo the dey<^ 
lion of the scapulary, and its wonderful effects, wnttm 
against De Launoi, and for which the order of fhe Carmes 
when he died bestowed a solemn service and obsequies 
on him. Anoihtr of these •MarioliH* is menrioLed by 
Gallois in the Journal de? Sea vans, 1667, as a proof of bii 
fcrtiiily : having to preach on the seven solemn anthens 
which the church sings helbre Christmas, and which he* 
gin by an O ! he made this Utter only the subject of hii 
strmons, and barren as the letter appears, he has struck 
out ' a multitude of beautiful particulars.' This hterary 
foliy invites our curiosity. 

In the eighth volume is a table of saints, classed bviheir 
station, condition, employment, and trades; a list of titles 
and prerogatives, which the councils and the fathers have 
attributed to the sovereign pontiff. 

The thirteenth volume has a subject which seems mucii 
in the taste of the sermons on the letter O! it is entitled 
Imu* Brevitatitl in praise of brevity. The maxims are 
brief, hut the commentary long. One of the 7:aturol sub- 
j« cts treated on is thai of Aosfs; he reviews a great 
number of noses, and, as usual, does not forget the Holy 
Virgin's. Accordmg to Raynaud, the nose of the Virgn 
Mary was long and aquiline, the mark of goodness and 
dignity ; and as Jenus perfectly resembled his mother, be 
infers that he must have had such a nose. 

A treatise entitled Htterodita ttpiriiualia et anamdk 
Pietatis Calestium, Terrestrivm, et Infrmorum. contains 
many singular practices introduced into devotion, whidi 
superstition, ignorance, and remissness have made a part 
of religion. 

A treatise directed against the new custom of h'ring 
chairs in churches, and being seated during the sacrifice 
of the mass. Another on the Ca-sarean operarion, which 
he stigmatises as an act ac^in<!t rafure An^.ther oa 
eunuchs. Another entitled Hipparrhu* de Rebfnoao JVe» 
goiiatortf is an attack on those of his own company ; the 
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tfaflir leogth, but their happinoM, which enter into our ; 
eoai|Mrchenaion : the imaginatioa can onljuke m and keep j 
together a Tery few paru of a picture. The pen must not j 
inlnide on the province of the pencil, anj more than the 
p«Dcil must attempt to perform what cannot in any shape 
be submiUed to the eye, though fuUy to the mind. 

The great art, perhaps, of local descrblion, is rather a 
Mineral than a particular view ; the details must be left to 
tne imagination ; it is suggestion rather than description. 
There is an old Italian sonnet of this kind which I hare 
often read with delight; tfnd thouffh I may not communi- 
cate the same pleasure to the reaoer, yet the storr of the 
writer is most uiteresting, and the lady (for such sne was) 
has the highest claim to be ranked, hke the lady of Eve- 
lyn, among liUrary wioet. 

F^mceaea Titrinm Bu/oUm di CUta di Caatdh, of noUe 
extraction, and devoted to literature, had a coUection of 
her poems published in 1628 : she frequently interspersed 
Utile domestic incidents of her female mend--her husband 
—her 8onr-4ier grand-children ; and in one of these son- 
nets she has delineated her palace of San Grviiemo, whose 
localities she appears to hare enjoyed with intense delight 
in tbe company of * her lord,' whom she tenderly asso- 
ciates with the scene. There is a freshness and simolidty 
in the description, which will perhaos couTey a clearer 
notion of the spot than ever Pliny could do in the ▼olumin- 
oos description of his viUm, She tells us what she found 
when brought to the house of her husband. 

Ample salle, ampie loggie, ampio coitUe 

Eitanze ornate con gentil pitture, 

Trouai giungendo, c nobili sculture 

Di Biarmo faite, d4 scalpel non vile. 
Nobil giardin con un perpecuo Aprile 

Di Tsrij fk>r, di fruui, e di verdure. 

Ombre soari, acqiie a lemprar Parsure 

E acrade di belli non disdmile *, 
E non men forte osiel, che per fbrtezza 

Ha il ponte, e i fianchi, e k> circonda intoroo 

Fosso profundo e di real larghezsa 
Qui fei c(il mio Signore dolce soggiomo 

Con santo amor, con somma contentezza 

Onde ne benedico 11 mese e il gionio ! 

Wide halls, wide cHlleries, and an ample court. 

Chambers adom*d by picture's soothing charm, 

I found together blended ; noble sculpture 

In marble, polished by no chisel vile ; 

A noble garden, where a lasting April 

All various flowers, and fruits, and verdure showers ; 

Soil shades, and waters tempering the hot air } 

4nd undulating paths, in equal beauty ! 

Nor less, the castled glory stands in force. 

And bridged and flanked. And round its circuit winds 

The deepened moai showing a regal size. 

Here with my lord I cast my sweet sojourn, 

With holy love, and with supreme content ; 

And hence I bless the month, and bless the day '. 

MASqUES. 

It sometimes happens in the history of national amuse- 
ments, that a name survives, while the thing itself is 
forgotten. This has been remarkably the case with our 
Court Masques, respecting which our most eminent wri- 
ters long ventured on so many false opinions, with a per- 
fect Ignorance of the nature ol these compositions, which 
eombmed all that was exquisite in the imiutive arts of po- 
etry, painting, music, song, dancing, and machinery, at a 
period when our public theatre was in its rude infancy. 
Convinced of the miserable state of our represented dra- 
ma, and not then (KMsessing that more curious knowledge 
of their domestic history, which we delight to explore, they 
were led into erroneous notions of one of the most gorgeous, 
the most fascinating, and the most poetical of dramatic 
amusements. Our present theatrical exhibitions are in- i 
deed on a scale to which the two-penny audiences of the ' 
barn-playhouses of Shakespeare could never have strained 
their sight ; and our picturesque and learned cottumet with 
the brilkant changes of our scenery, would have maddened 
the ' property-meb* and the ' tire-women* of the Globe or 
tbe Red Bull. Shakespeare himself never beheld the 
true magical illusions of his own dramas, with * Enter the 
Red Coat,* and * Exit Hat and Cloak,* helped out with 
' painted cloths ;' or, as a bard of Charles the Second's 
time chants, — 
But while the public theatre continued Icmg in this con- 
Look back and see 

The stranee vicissitudes of poetrie : 

Your aged fathers came to plays for wit. 

And sat knee-deep in nut-shells in the pit 



iraeted state, without scenes, without w , 

orchestra, the court displayed acMUcal and drmnMtic 
hibitions, with such costly magni6cenoe, radi 
fancy, and such miraculous art, that we may dnobt if ihs 
combined genius of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, and Lawtt 
or Ferobosco, at an era most favourule to the arts of im- 

S'ination, has been equalled by the modem 
pera.* 

But this circumstance had entirely escaped the 
ledge qf our critics. The critic of a Masque wamtti nsC 
only have read it, but he must also have beard, and ham 
viewed it. The only witnesses in this cnae arw tboaa Irt- 
ter-writera of the day, who were then accurtoaBfid to 
municate such domestic intelligence to their 
from such ample correspondence I have often drawn 
curious and sometimes unportant information. It ia i 
ing to iK>tice the opinbns of some great critics, kow from 
an original mis-statement they have drawn an ikg^ 
mate opinion, and how one inherits from the other, the cr. 
ror which he propagates. Warburton said on Masqnst, 
that * Shakespeare was an enemy to theaeybofsries, as ap- 
pears by his writing none.' This opinion waa among the 
many which that singular critic threw out as they aross 
at the moment; for Warburton forgot that Sbakespeais 
characteristically introduces one in the Tempest's mssl 
fanciful scene. Granger, who had not much time to stodlv 
the manners of the age whose personages be was so wstt 
acquainted with, in a note on Milton's Masoue, said ihit 
* Tnese compositions were trifling and perplexed aflct»> 
ries ; the persons of which are fantastical to the laM 3^ 
free. Ben Jonson, in his *' Masque of Christmas,* hts 
mtroduced*<MinsedPye*' and ** Babie Cake." who ad 
their parts in the drama. But the most tDreCcAed farfm^ 
wuatc^ of this kind could ^ease by the help ofmasK, ■»> 
chinery, and dancing.' Granger blunders, de«cribin| bv 
two farcical characters, a species of composition oTwakn 
farce was not the characteristic ; snch personages as hs 
notices would enter into the Anti-Masque, which was a 
humorous parody of the more solemn Masque, and som^ 
times relieved it. Malone, whose fancy waa not rivii, 
condemns Masques and the age of Masques, in which hs 
says, echoing Granger's epithet, ' the vrefeAed toale of ihs 
times found amusement.* And lastly comes Mi Toiif 
whom the splendid fragment of the ' Arcades,' and the 
entire Masque which we have by heart, could not 
while his neutralising, criticism 6xes him at the 
point of the thermometer. * This dramatic entertaiuaest, 
performed not without prodigious expense in machinery aad 
decoration, to which humour we certainly owe the enter- 
tainment of * Arcades,* and the inimitable * MaA of C<^ 
mus.* Comus, however, is only a fine dnunatic poem, 
retaining scarcely any features ol the Masque. Tbe edy 
modem critic who had written with some research on tbn 
departed elegance of the English drama was Wartoo, 
whose fancy responded to the fascination of the fairy-Gke 
magnificence and lyrical spirit of the Masque. Warton bad 
the taste to give a specimen from *lhe Inner Temple Madt, 
by 'William Browne,* the pastoral poet, whose address to 
Sleep, he observed, ' reminds us of some favourite touches 
in Milton*s Comus, to which it perhaps gave birth.* Yet 
even Warton was deficient in that sort of research, 
which only can discover the true nature of these singohr 
dramas. 

Such was the state in which some years ago I found aD 
our knowledge of this once favourite amusement of our 
court, our nobility, and our learned bodies of the four inns 
of court. Some extensive researches, pursued among con- 
temporary manuscripts, cast a new light over the obscure 
child of fancy and magnificence. I could not think ligbdy 
of what Ben Jonson has called *The eloquence of 
masques ;*^-entertainment8 on which three to five thousand 
pounds were expended, and un more public occasions ten 
and twenty thousand. To the aid of the poetry, compos- 
ed by the miest poets, came the most skilful musicians, aad 
the most elaborate mechanists; Ben Jonson and InifO 
Jones and Lawes, blended into one piece their l e s pe cti vs 
genius ; and Lord Bacon and Whitelockc and Sefcien, who 
sat in committees for the last great Masque presented to 
Charles the First, invented the devices; composed the 
procession of the Masquers and the Anti-Masquers ; while 
one took the care of the dancing or the brawlers, and Whits- 

* Since this anicle was written, our theatres have aoenMsd 
several scenes in the style of these Court-Masquee, wkh aoai- 
1 rable suooesc in the machinery. 
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locke the muiic ; — the sage Whitelocke ; who haa chroni- 
cled his self-complacency on this occasion, by claiming the 
inrention of a CcrantOf which for thirty years afterwards 
was the delight of the nation, and was blessed by the name 
of * Whitelocke's Coranto/ and which was always called 
for, two or three times oyer, whenever that great states- 
man *came to see a play!'* So much personal honour 
was considered to be mvolred in the conduct of a Masque, 
that even this committee of illustrious men was on the 
p<Mnt of being broken up by too serious a discussion con- 
cerning precedence ; and the Masque had nearly not taken 
place, tiU they hit on the expedient of throwing dice to de- 
ckle on their rank in the procession ! On this jealoosy of 
honour in the composition of a Mask, I discovered, what 
hitherto had escaped the knowledge, although not the cu* 
rioaity, of literary inquirers ;— ^e occasion « the memora- 
ble enmity between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, who had 
hitherto acted together with brotherly affection; * a cir- 
cumstance,' says Mr Gifibrd, to whom I communicated it) 
' not a little important *in the history of our calumniated 
poet.' The trivial cause, but not so in its consequences, 
was the poet prefixing his own name before that of the 
architect, on tne title-page of a Masque, which hitherto 
had only been annexed; so jealous was the great architect 
of his ]^ai of the Masque, and so predominant his power 
and nsine at court, that he considered his rights invaded 
by the inferior claims of the poet! Jonson has poured out 
the whole bitterness of his soul, in two shinrt satires ; stli 
more unfortunately for the subject of these satires, they 
provoked Inigo to sharpen his pen on rhyme ; but it is 
ed^eless, and the blunt composition still lies in its manu- 
•cnpt state. 

While these researches had engaged my attention, ap- 
peared Mr Giflbrd's Memoirs of Ben Jonson. The cha- 
racteristics of masques are there, for the first time, e1ab<v 
rmtely opened with the clear and penetrating spirit of that 
ablest of our dramatic critics. I reel it like presumption to 
add to what has received the finishing hand of a master ; 
but his jewel is locked up in a chest, which I fear is too 
rareljr opened, and he will allow me to borrow something 
from its splendour. *The Masque, as it attained its highest 
degree ot excellence, admitted of dialosue, singing, and 
danong ; these were not independent of one another, but 
oomlniied, by the introduction of some ingenious fable, into 
mn harmonious whole. When the plan was formed, the 
aid <^ the sister arts was called in ; for the essence of the 
masque was pomp and flory. Moveable scenery of the 
moat costly and splendid kino was lavished on the masque ; 
the most celebrated masters were employed on the songs 
and dances ; and all that the kingdom aff*oraed of vocal and 
instrumental excellence was employed to embellish the ex- 
hibition. Thus magnificently constructed, the masque 
was not committed to ordinary performers. It was com- 
posed as Lord Bacon says, for princes and by princes it 
was i^yed. Of these masques, the slnll with which their 
ornaments were designed, and the inexpressible grace 
with which they were executed, appear to nave left a vivid 
impression on the mind of Jonson. His genius awakes at 
once, and all his faculties attune to sprightliness and plra- 
Mire. He makes his appearance, like his own Delight, 
* accompanied with Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, 
and Laughter.' 

* In curious knot and maxes sc 
The wprJng at first was uught to go } 
And Zephyr, when he came to woo 
His Flora had his motions f too ; 
And thus did Venus learn to lead 
The Idalian brawls, and so to tread 
As if the wind, not she, did walk, 
Nor preas'd a flower, nor bow*d a stalk. 

And in what was the taste of the times voretehedT* coo- 
tiaoes Mr GifiTord, in reply to Messieurs Malone, and the 
rest, who had never cast even an imperfect glance on what 
one of the completest gentlemen ot that age has called, 
« The courtly recreations of gallant gentlemen and ladies 
of honour, striking to exceed one the other in their mea- 
sures and changes, and in their repast of wit, which have 
been bejrond the power of Envy to disgrace.' But in 
what was /the taste of the times tortidted? In poetry, 
painting, architecture, they have not since been equallea: 

• The music of Whiielocke's Coranto Is preserved In 'Hawk- 
in>8 History of Music ;' might It be restored for the ladies as a 
wahz? 

t The figures and actions of dancers in masques were called 



and it ill becomes us to arraign the taste of a period which 
possessed a cluster of writers of whom the meanest woukl 
now be esteemed a prodigy.' I have been carried farther 
in this extract than I intended, by the force of the current, 
which hurries Malone down from our sight, who, fortunate- 
\y for his ease, did not live to read this denouncement for 
his objection against masques, as * bungling shows ;' and 
which Warburton treats as ' fooleries ;* Changer as 
wretched performances ,*' while Mr Todd regards them 
merely as * the humour of the times !' 

Masques were often the private theatricali of the fiuni- 
liea of our nobility, performed by the ladies and gentlemen 
at their seats ; and were splendidly got up on certain occa- 
sions ; such as the celebrati<Ni of a nuptial, or in compliment 
to some great visiter. The Mask of Cemus was composed 
by MUton to celebrate the creation of Charles the First as 
Prince of Wales ; a scene in this Mask presented both the 
castle and the town of Ludlow, wluch proves, that al- 
though our small public theatres had not jet displayed any 
of the scenical illusions which long afterwards IDavenant 
introduced, these scenical efl*ects existed in great perfec- 
tion in the Masques. The minute description introduced 
by ThcHnas Campion in hu * Memorable Mask,' as it is 
called, will convince us that the scenery must have been 
exquisite and fanciful, and that the poet was always a 
watchful and anxious partner with tne machinist ; with 
whom sometimes, however, he had a quarrel. 

The subject of this very rare mask was * The Night and 
the Hours.' It would be tedious to describe the first scene 
with the fondness with which the poet has dwelt on it. It 
was a double valley ; one side, with dark clouds hanging 
before it ; on the other, a green vale, with trees, and nine 
golden ones of fifteen feet nigh ; from which grove, towards 
* the State,' or the seat of Uie king, was a broad descent 
to the dancing place : the bower of Flora was on the 
right, the house of Night on the left ; between them a 
hill hangmg like a cliff over the grove. The bower of 
Flora was spacious, garnished with flowers, and flowery 
branches, with lights among them ; the house of Nicht 
ample and stately, with black columns studded with golden 
stars; within, nothing but clouds and twinkling stars; 
while about it were placed, on wire, artificial bats and 
owls, continually movuu;. As soon as the king entered 
the great hall, the hautboys, out of the wood on the top » 
of the hill, entertained the time, tiU Flora and Zephyr 
were seen busily gathering flowers from the bower, throw- 
ing them into baskets which two ml vans held, attired in 
changeable taffety. The song is light as their fingers, bat 
the burden is charming : 

Now hath Ftorarobb'd her bowers 
To beftiend this place with flowers ; 

Strow about ! sirow about ! 
Divers, divers flowers affect 
For some priyate dear respect ; 

Strow about ! strow about ! 
But he's none of Flora's friend 
That will not the roee commend ; 

Snrow about ! strow about ! 

I cannot quit this masque, of which collectors know the 
the rarity, without preserving one of thone Doric delica- 
cies, of which, perhi^M, we have outUved the taste ! It is 
a playful dialo§[ue between a Silvan and an Hour, while 
Night appears in her house, with her long black hair 
spangled with goU, amidst her Hours ; their facet black, 
and each bearing a lighted black torch. 

SiLTAH. Tell me, gentle Hour of Night, 

Wherein dost thou most delight? 
HouK. Not in sleep ! 
SiLTAir. Wherein then? 

HouK. In the firdic view of men ! 
Silvan. Lov'st thou music ? 
HouK. Oh! *tis sweet! 

SiLv AF. What's dancing ? 

Houn. E'en the nurth of feet. ' 

SiLVAif . Joy you in fairies and in elves ? 
Hocrn. We are of that sort ourselves ! 

But, SUvan ! say, why do you love 

Only to frequent the grove? 
Silvan. Life is fiillest of content 

When delight is innocent. 
Houil. Pleasure must vary, not be long ; 

Come then, let's close, andeid the toog! 

That the moveable scepery of these masques formed as 
perfect a scenial illusion as any that our own age, with all 
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jr pwl being (lr.1 . 

nod la penpwiive, the innennon pul beio* of releavo 
nr itbole ramd,' iheieMpiiDted. On the Mi t nre, and 

tiiiiht > thirkel, 6iiiD which iisued Orpheui. Ai 
pk p«n of ihe iceiH, »1 the tmideo fill of 1 curtiin, 
ivl broke 00 the ipeeniori, ■ be«en of doudj 
I ; the itui ftuddenlj vuiitheJ^ the clcuJa di>- 



r-TC-i 



Mr GiOvd, '1 

periomen to ■ cnqilg vtfddm. 



While 



r with Ihe miuic of > full • 
«eat the cloud broke in I' 
. -ind, wu blown ubwui 



r Ihe eielil muken like > blue, and 
rmin, and one part of 



cf Ihe Rue.' Bucb 
riednl And aow, 
the forcibl 
->11tbna» 

lod cane ouiiDtbebe 

bouea of all inioja 



■ibiy c: 



d tinala 



1 of ih« 1- , , . „ „ 

_^„ KHire, filbu the end oflhe bonie of Pnj. 

BHiheui. and leenied all of ^oldmilhi' Bork. The wr^ 
mn at Pronveiheui dcKended fram iheir nichei. liH Ibe 
(Bfcr uf Jupiter lumed diem afian inio euruei. It ii tr't. 
deiit,loo,1lhl1he«»Dfiheii™eeoJuni,oreIai!e,a<wifded 
with the macniftcf Dce of Ihe ecene ; for I find chonnei 
dncribed. ' and chantoble eotnej.neei of the aoni.' ui 
<Hnru>p r/ui echo, perfocmed bj mnre Ihao fnrlj diffrrpol 



D«i Maiieaui wai in aaJTO liteiwr ■■■■ rf bk ^, 
whoH onneiMie with Bivle, St ETrcfnind, Loib, id 
TiJand, with hi> name eel Dd" bj an F. R. 9. ban M»- 

ipbtn 10 pUen hir ' — 

' or ha a 



naned Lbed>ctiiiiiarj-b»crapl 
anocif iheir ' hoQVHa lUDal 



■Kb could BO( beirbrial. 

' I nippote, aayi ihc writer rf Ih'ii nuik, ■ few h»ie em 
•een more neat anifin ibtD Mialer Iniio Jonei iluweij 
m eonlrinnl their mmioo: wbo, ae all ihe ml of the 
worjtnufltbip which belooaed to Ihe whole ioTenlioai 
diowd eitncrdinar^ 






id akUi. which if ii be ikH 

BM'hIniof hii due. but 1.^ ihe Wane 00 017 want of tigbt : Hiipt,, which I haii 
j.__i^ -.iniciion., for ihe afmg rf bia an.' I ^t,^^ detomined hii 



charadET, with wbnaa&u b« iluidi —— — «-*t «M Ola 

He waa one oTthoosFreBch rtfiifec*. mtten foUai 
nndiKaa, or deopajF of inlidenace, had drivn lo «v 
ihom. The prnKriplioa of Louia XIT, whwb mpfM 
Uf wiib curnkiiful wtivkerahi ailk, alao prodncad a raatf 
the unernploved, who prured act to be an cnionte ■ ihi 
handictano/book-nttliing; imJi were Mtfbsv, £a C^ 
Oiril, Aimd, andothen. Oar wither had coaianrB 
that lender itaiB of youth, juit in time tc ' 



r"' 






ich ailoniihnl a* iher 
• Mr. Giff.rd obaenei 






upTehFodiBf hi 
Whelhrr thie ■ 
doea not appear in 

quiiiie majqnti. I 

nf whi 
I>1 whii 



Gee mild h# perfitnned, turned ihe eTr»be of Ihe eanh, 
■tandini behind Ihr altar.' In Ihit gtnbe. 'the era wax 
eiprnied hfifhieoed wi'h lilTcr ware", which itwiri, nr 
raih*rhun(, (for no atle waa iren toniDPonii). and him. 
nf •oWy.diKCTeredihefirvtniuqnp.'t fte. Thii'tumini; 
iofilr' prodnciAfl a Tery maEical eflecl, the great poet 






or (bree, Ihe limplicilj and flucncr of hi 

literaria ; lilerarr ann-dDlet^ cunou* quota1io*u. BoticM of 

th> hiilorv ef lileniure, withoul forminf a buitirT. Tbei* 
laeliea, witbooi tmj 
le Irina] whn ihty 



le thinn, whkhdid » welloflh. 



Mail 






■wrilr, «,u.lled Sl'.J'^; 



lobe dtficienl in Ibe dr 



it nothrPjF. and marki.tbv wi 



iphy, 71 



One nan. ' The an/ir qf iMf irtnt wa* eanfalli and in. 
f enioii'lT dii>tH>-e<l. and a* hapfulT put in Kt (for Ihe no. 





• Piw Campit 


« in KM 


of 


hi, m,«,u^ 










■ink. fee, by 


an eniine plained under Ihe eL 
















pe,ftr.addi 








Y the KmpUcily, 






po.«fr, 














they had been 






on, 


and were lefi 



eiTHi, and failed in Ihe 1 



gnanlly deiicnbei our Dei Maneaui. in one of tboH le^ 

ten luDrBirrh. which he wrnte in the ferrid afe afnudy, 
and wilh the impatieoi vincily of hi> (lenTUt. ' AIbom al 
Ibe Irf'e-wrilert we han had before Toland and Dea Mai- 
reaur are indeed itranie. iuipid crealurea ; and yet [ had 
ralherread the woni of then, than he nblirsd la (o tbroofb 
wiih thkafMillDn'i, or theoIbci'ilifei/Boiteani whan 
there is euch a dull, hetfy aucceaiiofi of kuf i|iiiililiiian if 

—arid, what ii worie. il ■rEini a back withoul ■ Eb ; far 
whit do we know ofBoileiu. after all hntediouaatirtri' 

Dn Maiieaui waa much in the enitloy of the DMck 
bookiell-ra, then Ihr peal tnonopol'iiera in the BlcniT 
mart of Eurooe. He lupplied their < douicIIh UlMru^ 

in IhoH daya. I hare aeen annua! accounU of DM'Man- 

'*'"■' I - *■ ■ 1^ [hp poaicmild carry theHl 



Hf : 



literatdr£. 



■ad ba miH rufaar to hare nlicieil Uiaoi Ihu himial 
Bat if ha nl odIj a fair Boriiu u Rotrardun, tha iidi 

CriaDda at LoodoD { for in liuiaa dayt, which pcrhapa ar 
raiurab^ on ua, an En)[hih auihor ivoutd ofr«n apfwal to 



g or Iheu curioui bibli..puTiul diitn 
kialler at R[>llerdam, ntio judicil too 



Oaca diaappoiatad at the aauatance he vxpccted from a 

Ba coaGded IhuurBCioui Lilcriry lecrel to Dcg Maiiuiui. 

' I aacid ^oti, mv dear Sir, four iihtett of Iha eoDriniia- 

DUI batter than iho' romwr. The (uihor thinlu himaalT a 
wry aWa parion ; but I nunl loll you franlily, lh»t ha ia a 
■ma wiihoui inidiiion, and wiihoui any criiical diacnmi- 

aari; bat ihat it Al Mwi.ieur v"n"EIT^n'h»L(; failed 



brward thai work 
laclcd. 


B« 


dica»the 


DUU 


riaaa 


babadogl. 


■Aw 


III of Iha 


na 


ura mjuire. 


>• 


enV'o 


ppUnti.., 










DCid 




::rad"r 


^'X«u 


oieek r 








'l ha 


elolHin 




-Mooflhoa 






ndamnow 


ndtKrd 


oa peni 




ih« Irith 




01, which. 


dadacrin 


a Iha lai 




r.hillinMi 


Die 


puuad 


and uiher 


™fr' 


Uaai 


i° 


•bouldOf. 


r 




ar Engliah 



ISm- ^Atjannuil; for hi> wne alone would bo (Ufficieni 
taraakeerana paui hie bank discre^IaUa. Aa you are 
UBoi my rriendi, 1 will eonfija lovou in (ecrecy tlie 

■boukl DDi be known I' Thii anecdaie u <rainitnu>ly pre. 
■BDlnd to the edilart of cenain rerie»«, ai • aerriceabte 

<nra writeri ; for it it naimlly Iha Bt Umim who eijiend 
lb«r laat puff in blowing their own name about tba (own. 
Id Eniland, Dei Maileaui, a> a lilerary man, maile 
Uoiaalf Tery uh^uI to other men of letter., and piiticu. 
laHy to perHxii of rank ; aod he found p«irona-n and a 

Eurary men, he lued anmifil them, from ' OriHH" Hen- 
ley, up to Additon, Lord Halifai, and Anthony Colling. 
I find a cunoua character oT our Dei Maileau> in iho 
baad-writioi of Ed»ard, EaH of Oiford, to whoM father 
(Pope'i Earl oT Oiford) and himielf, the nation owe* Ihe 

Tory priaciplei, and high-church nntiona. *Thia Doa 

nllad jRw-ttmHwa, parlieularli with Mr Anihooy Gn|. 
li(Mi collecta paaaaf«a out oT hooka for their wrilinpe. Hii 
lilb of Cbillin^orth ia wrote to pleaee that let of men/ 
^ka aacret hivtory I am to unfold relates to Anihony CoE- 
fai ajid Dei Miiieaui. Smne curHHii book-loren will 
b« intanWed in the perTOnal hiiloiy of an aiiihor ihey are 
watt w^nainted wiih. yet which hu hilhertn remained un- 

tiln h* addraded toa nublc friend charrclerieric of an 
•■ibor, who euAol be deemed unpatroniied, fel whoaa 

mr^Calami^e.o'f'SI'iIlhofa/ ' "" ' '"""' 

1b thia letter he annouBcea hia iniantion of puUithiD; a 
diaianary like Bayle ; hivini wriiien the life of Bayle, 
Hm Bell aitfi wai la become hrmsrlf a Bayle ; no abort it 
tb*pBaiH<"'l'">'*^delniiDnl He had'pobliihed, aa a 
•pedmen, the lin* tf Kalei and Cbilliniworlh. Ho 
wplaipg that hia circoniiUncei haie not allowed hioi to 
• Van EOan waa a Dutch wrilerormme mertl, andoneofa 
BtararTknolorinnnlouanHn.c'inplfiingofaailonjiro, St Hia. 

ftr IbnH daya. publlahed al tha Haina under Ihe Ikla of ■ Jonr- 
bbI Litlerain.' They all compoaeirin French : and Van EffSn 
fava [ba llfil traiulalkma of our Guardian, Rohlnaon Gnuoe, 

beoari haaBampted to' Imiintc the Specialer.ln hs'Le Ml. 
aai^mpe.- 1?S«, wh«h eiliiWt. a niciuro nTiha uninlereitlng 

He Lloilera hag hiil hie nlLineellppKt imii our Unirrgpliieal 
JthnrcnnnoieKapoihofaialliyofthea^ha. 
ki mlsderde are ref iKorad. It la aBtil,rnjil If 
u honfry, ha wouM han ftnn priiili of 



... 1710, anl 

I owa It chiefly to Iho frtendahip ofMr Addigon, who waa 
Ihenaecretary tatheEarlnf matton, lord lieutenant of 
iieluHl. IdMI], ll,andl4, I waaappdiiKdoneoftha 
commiiaiwien of the iolteiy by the inlereit of Lord HaJn 

' And thia la all I arer recaitU rnm the (areminant, 
IhouKh I had gome claim to the royal faiovr ; for in 1710, 

ruin, I wrote a pan^hlol enlitlad 'Leihe,' wfri^'h*w^ 
publlrhcd in Hiilland, and afterwardi iraailaltd into Enf> 
liah, and twice printed in Lnndoo ; and bring reprin 
Dublin, proved eu olTengKe la Ihe m ----- - • 

thai it waa buml by the handi uf the 1 „ 

le puMic bjgeteral hooke publiahrd; after 



n Ireland, 



forlbr 

Ticeibia I'o the pjuic 

fony yean* nay in Enrland, and in an adranced age. I 
find'myeelf an/family SegNiut. of , .ufficient li-ehilo^, 
n|>|ainia in the head and impaired 



aighi by eunitaat apf 

* i am conndrm:. ni 



lo my giudiei 

he addi, Mhal if tha quaen, 

n on Dccuioo of Tbuanui'i 



who in a cmtinued c.,rri.f-.ndenee wiih our DeaMli- 

an ^itenaive library, wore in a alale of perpetual aclitity, 
and Colling waa >uch a true loier of big bookg, that ha 
drew up Ihe eatalojue with big own pen.I Anihony Col. 

nainei but havinn pughed ton far big ciirioua inqulriea 
on some oberure and poleinKxal poinia, be incurred the 
odium of tfrrt-lhinker, a term which then becan lo ba 
B. nofue, and which the French adopted bir Iranglalini 
it in their wav, a afroni UinW, or aprit/trl. Wbat- 
eier tendency to •liberaliae* Ihe mind from dejnuaand 

of Collina were of the Bnt'claaa.' Hii'lnorala wri'e''if^ 

the odium Oifr^pcum of ihnae dare eonlriTnl ererT 
meing to glab in Ihe dark, till Ihe lute became heredh 

of Ihe most poliihed men of Ihe a:e. Th< late Mr. Com. 
berland, in the romance eniitled hia ■ Life/ rava thia n" 
traordinaryfact, ibal Dr Bralley, who go ably renliad by 
hb ' R-mark..' under Ihe name of I%i1e1«ithe^ Lipnn^ 

yean after he diacoeered him fallen mlo great dialreas, 
conceieing Ihat br harini ruined Collina'a character aa a 
writer for eri-r, he had been the occaaion of hu neraoaial 
miaery, he liberally eoniribuled lo hu mainienance. In 
Tain I menlioned to that elCKanl wnipi. whowgg not eori- 
vn about ficig. that thia pergnn could nerar hare baM 
Jiuhmg Colling, who hail alwayg a pleniiful fnrlune; 
and when it war giigteiBod lo him that thia'A. CnlliBe,* 
ag he printed II, must hare been jHhur Collin- the hialori. 
cal compiler, who waa oAen in pecuniary difllcalliin, alU) 
he pvnigted in aendinf the He down to poneiilf , Mutraa 

* 1 and that the nominal penglon wgg i*. M. per illam on tba 
lrlahrlTlllln."HehamouiiB>u>gboTe Gal. per annum. If a 
penihi'i ba mnled fcr n wanl. it wema a mof keiy that tba tn- 
cnme ahniifd be ao pletously rrduced, which cruel cu>om 

t Thi> letter, or prtltlitn. wai grrhlmi In 1733. In 1741 he 
imrnred hia pendon to be placed on hia wjlb-a life, aod ba died 

ber inllJ-^gTogne^MSB,"!!!*? ° "P"'' 
t There ti a prlniad catalofw otViamnn' 



tt* 



CURIOSITIES OF 



iHa,gb«rTiB| 
■ it loU i>tir. 



to ■ rrund of bum, ihii ' iIm lUtr, 
■i(til xm M t Hnkiof iii««Ki> rf 
niHtauty ; ud i>at if iti M i*^, I 
as h*« lo u; bul .jMlww CullHii, 
wliuk ihaR oTu uh«t. So BDcti lbriliNpiM« rraud! 
hot b« it reoillnud dm ihii Antkour Colbda ni lb* 
cooMmiiml Inmi o< Loeki, if wbm Lnck* taid, on hk 
dnu bdd, ihu • CnlliH wu ■ Bttii wboD Iwiilueil in iIh 
tmnak of ibcwi Uui be left bstainl hin.' And Iha Un 
wordicf Colliniaa hu own diallbted w«c, ilui 'be mi 
ptniwdRl Ih «i |<iui( 10 tbil pU« which God had do- 
■ipml (iir ihaa ihu lore bin.' Ths evn of mis nli- 
noa wiU noTor be wtii«d b^ m^ng mch \Kakj ti 
^nkrfiBufi wilTuI alunuiee, wbieh m ibe end i 
om, »nd be found, bk« IhB pnaoDI, m 

ARihoa; Colliu. Ha kfi behind 

b« KTCUred rrom ihe eomivwn (m^r of 
qnetlhnl ihcm all. Uld coofidnl lb< 
DeiMMHui. The choice of Colli 



tciernfDeiMaii 



reQecU boihoor en 
ho proTFd unwonhj of 
11 : tie mtfered diout-u io oemj niB inui, praclUed oa bj 
the eameti dnire oftbe wulD*,fend prrhapehy Ihe aril of 
a Mr TomlioMO, who appein (o halo been introduced 
into the bmily In the reaHBnHDduioD of Dean Sjk», 
whom al lenjlb bo aupplaniad. and whan Ibe widow to 
■aft her TflpuiaUoo, waa afierwajda obUfod to discard, 
la an uDioaiile ' 

^<*; „u.„tn«noi. 

J iweriedlbr 



Aould be froMraied, and ibal lb* ibiM b* th* omaial 
'f vMalint what ii moo aaerad. IT ov bM fnHmi tat 
leaned £u hti M33 •boold noak ■■ bv b—J«. b* 
mold ortainlj ban lefl Ibam to bar b; Ua Is* wil mt 
ia*UiiHBi ; hia aclinf mbai w j a ia aa andast pinJ *W it 

AUthb 1 prapoaad u» 
■poediil Buoeri but jnu * 
Ad in thia praaeBt dialfkctt 

lelT that (he mania] eateeBami tiicnHa^ ^mm^ t^w^ 
DdDed *o maBT Tean bcEwecB Mr CoUbi aad job, ■■ 
inake joa raadi^ embnea whatenc leaik to iimam ta 

I aead jou tbe Btcj piieai I reearad, whi4 1 4t am 

l«ik opna aa Ihewafeaof iaiquitT; and 1 daiira T«a)*(h 

[hem u Mri CoUitt, wbD, aa I bopa k af bar jl^^ 

P. DU MUBUBS. 

The manoacripta wen penrnlned loDvaBfaiuaB-. 
x aaren jaari afurwardi Mn Cojima, wbo aMara ■ 
laTe been a lei? ajAiled lad;, addrtaiid to him Aa 

SoOowmt leitFr on the aubject of a rspoit, that ito M 
] (Twucripta of iheae twj i ■ ^ ^- .- 

Thia ocoaionad as ai 



permined uwucripta o 



•ajK 



Bill if De* Man 



I I ban tfaa low wailed m npeetarioB ittt am 

would ere Ihii bBTo called on Daan Sfbaa, u Sir B. Lmr 

I in retilion lo a k¥j unjinl repiaacfa, ao., thai I, m MM- 

liiiili Ilia I Ilia lliiiiliiil.liail liiriiijiil mn flhi iiiiaiiaa 

I oiKlSS.cfMrCalinaialolheBiah^of- - -- ^ 



St c^MrCoflina ini 



^nujam of thii Datura that be addrr^wd iha foUowinf let- 
tar (o a mutual CneDd of (ha late AAtbooj CoUim Bodfaiifr 



ujeuaie mfheit rnend, now ( haTe loilMr Collini, (ire 
ne leare to open nr heart to you, and lo bee roar aaaial- 
aace in an affair which hi^hli concens bolh Mr CoUina'i 
{jrooT fri«id) and my own honour and repulaiuw. The 



id for w 



jiUm fTouoda of auch areport; aad jon caa It m 
>r nine, no frirnd of Mr Colhiii,BS frW^M^ 




teach you, Su-, to renmenl my UDhappy caae lo 

ba. 1 acted wnh all the limpl^il) ud uivifhn 

heart : I confiderrd thai the M5S would br ai ufe in Mii 

CoOiu'a hinda aa in mine ; thai ihe warn no leH ubli^ u. 

Ian Id her, Itiej mighi naluraHv pialon(wiLh iu Beaidca. 
I thought I could not loo mucS cnmplv with Ihedeii™ oft 
hdy M whom I hare go mam ohliialioni. Bui I aee ooir 
dearly Ihit ihis ia not fui6lliKg Mr Colluu'a will, and Ibai 
Ibe duliei of our conacienca are auperior to all other ra~ 
■arda. Bui il ia in her power lo forpre aad mend wbat T 

bifhii ' 



JnayaproTraaed for _ 
hna, lo whom I hare eodraroumt lodoju 

uae of in the GeneraJ Dtcuourr ; and 1 be^ my Hvdir 

liihhiaUfe. 



in will further a|>|Mar wl 






LITERATURE. 



whu puiicnlu HSa wan npMtad Ut hi» fklled 
handa ol nnngen, ind ihit upcn » tsrkw* coiin 
jta wu mducsd to btlitn ifau ii niibl reliia lo ilw MBS 
D «L|hiTDla. &fo, of wbich ihara vu a EnpKriplp 

I mat bag ofgrau lu uTurji ms i«7 eiplidtlj wbo wan 
Ita* paraotu ilul rrpoticd thu id jrni, aiid rrom wboB did 
na neaiie thit inrormiiiw T You know Uiai Mr CoUiru 
latt acnral HSS bebiai him ; wbti (rouiKia lud t«i for 
jraor coigeoluFa thai il Kilted laihsMSSin eight Tola. 
nther than to aoT other MSS of whicfa there wia a Iraa- 
•criptl I beg that fou will he teij plain, and lell me 
- ' t atnnieia were named to you I and why yi 



Bishop 1/ 



igular reapect far Mr Coliiiu which you 
I Tou would heljiDB la tnea out lliia reproach, 



POTalioD, wtuch^wilblheCfHiLeDceorourpnaantlaiuiiafaf 
the Engliab philologer u moit jealoua In allow ; but w* 

The ^tuiic coinage of affeclatiuo « curice will eeua 
u> circulate from its own alloy t but ihall we reject the ore 



IrToddl Whei 
rabably coDTeyet 






ird, Diherwite be i* but an i|im*i» 

JuliuaCBsar,wbo,uDlika oihcr great caplaina, it ulho- 
lilj inwordaai well aatbaul blowi, wrole* large IreatlM 
on 'Aoaiogy/ m which that fine aeoiue counaeiled to 

Q,uinlilian, ai migbt b« aipicled, oppoaea all innoTalisn 
ID language. 'If the new word 11 well ncentd, amali 



lb JUri Confine. 
I flattered myieir that my lail 
i jou, but I hate the monificai 
*ere vain. Therefore I beg l«Te 



lau^hler.'t Thia only 



reported,! acted, aa 



Therefore I beg l«Te once man 10 
:. When I told you what had been 
I thought, ihe part of a true fnend,by 
M juajuimg you m&t ioioe irf your MS9 hsd been pur- 
loined, in order that you might eiamine a fad which lo 
ma i|ipeBred oT the Itit comeiiueiice ; and I TeniT belieie 
ItaatoTerj body inmycaae would hiTeeipeeladibankafor 

myaelT reprueDted a> an enemy, and challenged to yn- 
dueaprooh and witnesiei oTalhingdropI in conreriatKn, 
■ heu-eay, u if in ihoae cuei people kept a register of 
what they hear, and entered the nainsB oT the persona 
who ipi^e, the lime, place, &c, and had with Uiem per- 

theught ofiuch a thing, ud wheueier I happened 10 hear 



of Ihe persons who Bpokeiaa being a thing entirely need- 
Uv and unprD6table. 

way (vHcenvd in Ihe maiEar, ae you aeem to be apprehen- 

of jrnir htnary, who will say you ought 10 bear the guilt of 
H7 Wbttnunlnhisientes, whahailhehoiKHir loknow 



pleaded fo'iXsl! 
allowed to CsKihi 
VariusT' The 1 



CBtnetini then, 
at a perTecI lar 



ROMDUOV. 

Tor deciding oo l-he legalily at tba 



or Golnlpff money from the rugged ore, 
Nut less or toinlnt woids Is siniconreat. 
If whb a legal public rump iupitH. 



«gu was priTy 10 il 7 How can you then lakeupoo your- . ' "-i"-»™ — ". " H™-"- •■•"'I'. "" """ ™ ana™ 

ieU-an Jclioilo which you wai neither pri.rW«»- ""T "* c«n«K of wordi; for many reee.«d ala«t- 

MStiogT Do not euchiling. happen OTr;Tdiy,a»d do ™ l«T» P""!^, ""t !'■ The pri.ilege cf .l.mp.ni 

tbe iSers think Ihemsel... injured or ohLt -ihen they ""^J " ™"*d f" *«' F""" •-""j-T™. itaalrt 

•nukedef; Is it,mpo.«bieiobebe,rayedhyaper«i r.'^/.^' r r^.vv:,:r'.ri^'^i';:"".?.Trf 



irayed by 



I In Wille'i addrei 
Eden'a InnifatiDn from 



eader, preGied to the collab 
1 lfi77, he Gnda fauh with 
igwoHalhal 



TOO.' MrCiilmsloTed me and esteemed me for my in- •"<1"" much of the L.iinr.' We .ho«ld aurcely h«e 
tegrity and sincerity, nf which he had aeveral proof. ; how 'J^^^l^'ZZ^'"i^^°d^^w^^^^!diS^ 
ihU^ kJh*" ^. '"ny -hi--'>i'"ri^'°hft"ni'^ X^ \ The'onlj word.'he^uole.', not l>-.~-'-i- — ■'■-i---' --^ 



jrredly eipuse m _ . _,,., _ _ 

hidi I ahall carry to the grave. Il would be a aort 
fort 10 ne, if Ihoee who hare contented 1 should be | 

ID good, kind, ajid generous a man. I 

la wefipd (hat iniFii yean after Dei Maiieaui had I 

■nu wwaae { aiw the smcerity of his grief It attested by I 
fba BAcling style which deacnbes it ; (he spirit of hia de- < 
parted friend leemed to be hoTering about him, and, in his 
WHnnatioo, would hsuni liim to the grare. 

Tlw nalure of these manusciipia ^ the cause of the 

oafrMBdliaeag of her conduct 10 Dea Miiieaoi : ud whether 
diflae minuscripta, nniiating of eight ociaro mlumes , 
wiih Ibeir (niucripta, were destroyed, or are aliU ensiing, I 



ci(W(, (careful.) 
ireral polyryllaUM 
rhieh,(he sty..) if 

r groimd. 

le French worda used aflecledly by Mrlaniha, n 



ml, ridinilt, all Iheai 
u>e occasional 
I called Plalm- 



I Ballad-^gtn, haiing fnimd Iha 
, (he Sa&od ^ Bol. 



it reproached by hi. 

signification of worda al 
ijia«e, he ought ncrf to li 



• *iiHi.Gemua,llh.l 
nirroar or asw woRDi. ( hiierfoMmdoMji'ntm 

NmDsc or th* wjvelty of worda aod phraMa, n an n. 1 kis bapiiT wniwHn*.. 



i by Bendey pncodara m 
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k, for iIm Apostle Paul it also called a ftnovc of Jena 

Unquestioiiably, vkoloot opens a wide door to iono- 
vatMO ; scarcely has a century passed since uur language 
was paiched up with gallic idiooui as m the preceding cen- 
tury it was piekaki with Spanish, and with Italian, and 
•TMi with Dutch. The political intercoorse of islanders 
with their neighbours has erer inllueuced their langnafer 
la Elisabeth's reign Italian phrases ami Netherland words 
were imported ; in James and Charles the Spanish framed 
the slvle of courtesy ; in Charles the Second the nation 
and the lanfuage were equally Frenchified. Yet such 
•re the sources whence we have oAen derived some of the 
wealth of our language ! 

There are three foul corrupters of a language ; caprice, 
affectation, and ignorance ! Such fashiouable cant terms 
as ' theatricals,* and * musicals,' invented by the flippsnt 
Topham, still survive among his confraternity of frivoliiy. 
A bdv eminent for the elegance of her taste, and of whom 
«ae or the best judges, the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, 
observed to me that she spoke the pureait and tanfi idi<^ 
malic EogUsh the had ever heard, tnrew out an observa- 
tion which might be extended to a great deal uf our iN«sent 
fiuhionable vocabulary. She is now old enough, she said, 
to have bved to hear the vulgarisms of her youth adopted 
in drawing-room circles. To htncA, now so familiar Irom 
the ftirest lips, in her youth was only known in the ser- 
vants' hall. An expression very rife of late among our 
young ladies, a mer man^ whatever it may mean, whether 
the man resemble a p«iddinff,or something more nice, con. 
ireys the offensive notion that they are ready to eat him 
up ! When I was a boy, it was an age of Bon Ion ; this 
^ssd feiie m^steruNuly conveyed a miblime idea of fashion ; 
tae term imported late in the eighieemh century, doited 
with it. TmaddU for awhile succeeded ban ; but hore has 
recovered the supremacy. We want another Swift to 
|ive a new ediiirm of his * Polite Conversation.' A dic- 
tionarv ol barbarisms too might be col>ected from some 
wretcned neologise ^, whose pens are now at work ! Lord 
CbesterfieM, in his exhortations to conform to Johnson's 
Dictionary, was desirous, however, that the ereat lexi- 
cographer should add as an appendix * A neologiaU Dic- 
timanfy containing those polite, though perhafis not strictly 
grammatical, words and phrases commonlv used, snd 
sometimes understood by the beau monde? This la^t 
phrase was doubtless a contribution ! Such a diclionsrr 
bad already appeared in the French laneuaee, drawn up 
by two caustic critics, who in the Dictionnaire neolof^i^e 
m fu$af9 de§b€auxE»pritt <fu Sierie, collected tocctlier the 
■umerous unlucky inventions ol' aff.ctation. wiih uheir 
■Mdem authorities ! A collection t^ the fine words and 
phrases culled from some very modern poetrv, might show 
the real amount of the favours bestowed on'us. 

The attempts of neologists are. however, not necessa- 
rfly to be condemned ; and we may join with the commen- 
tators of Aulus Ge!Uus, who have lamented the loss of a 
chapter, of which the title only has descended to us. That 
chapter would have demonstrated what happens to all 
languages, that some neoiogi«ms, which at first are con- 
sidered forced or inelegant, become sanctioned hy use, 
mad in time are quoted as authority in the very laoguaire 
which, in their early stage, they were imagined to have 
debased. 

TTbe true history of men's minds is found in their ao- 
tioos; their wants are mdicated by their contrivances; 
•ad ceruin it is that in highly cultiiated ages we discover 
the most refined intellects attempting; neoloeisms. It would 
be a subject of great curiosity to trace the origin of many 
happy expressions, when, and bv whom created. Piato 
sabstituted the term Providenre for fate { and a new nyiu 
lemof human affairs arose from a single word. Cicero 
inrented several ; to this philosopher we owe the term of 
Msraf philosophy, which before his lime was called the 
phikMophy of iRcumers. But on this subject we are per- 
haps more interested by the modem than bv the ancient 
languages. RKhardsoh, the painter of the 6uman heart 
has corned home expressions to indicate its little secret 
■wveroents which are admirable : that great genius me- 
rited a higher education and more literarv leisure than the 
hft of a printer couU afford. Montaifne created som*) 
hold expressions, msnr of which have not survived him ; 
imeuriotitie so opposite to curiosity, well describes that 
Mate of neghgonce where wo will n«H learn that of which 
wa are ignorant. With us the word mcnrsoM was deacrihed 



by Heylio, in 1656, as an unusual word ; it has been a^ 
prupridtely adopted by our best writers ; although w« M 
want mairiotttjf. CharnMi invented einmgtit uasucesa»' 
fully, but which, says a French critic, «muki b« the tnsa 
substantive of the word ctroMge ; our Locke is the solitary 
nucance produced for * foreignness' for * reroatenens or waat 
of relation to someihinf .' Malherbe burrowed fnia ihs 
Latin tnsiclieiKr. srearit/, which have been recMvcd ; hot a 
bolder word dmdior, by which he propoaed to express 
eessir dc oouJocr, has not. A term, nowever, ezprrasne 
aa4 precise. Comeille happily intoduoed twrniOT ■ a 
versa in ibe CkJ, 

Yous etes imwdneu^ mais aon pas mmmdUt, 

Yet this created word by their great poet has not tnr- 
tKined this fine desenptiun among the French, fcr w« aia 
told that it is almost a solitarv instance. Balaae wna a 
great inven'or of neoloeisms. ' Urhtmii WLtAfeheiier were 
struck in his mint. 'Si \- moi felidter ii'est pas FranfSM 
il le sera I'ann^ qui vient :' so cimfid^ntlr proud wns dke 
neok>gi8t, and it prospered as well as wrhaniti, (^ which bs 
'^T'r ' Quaod 1' usage aura rouri parmi nous un mot de si 
mauvais gout, et corrig^ famtrfmrnt dt im tmmmm^ qm 
s y pent trouver, nous nous y accouiumerons rnmmi anx 
autres que nous avoos em pnint^ de la mem«> lanfue.' Bal- 
aae wm, however, too sancu'me in some other words; for 
hu deUeUr, lus teriouU, 3cc, still retain the* • bittonMS 
of novelty.' 

Mi:nage invented a term of which sn equivaieat is waau 
mem our language: *J'ai fait /irsMfeur h rioiitatMn ds 
lltalien promlart, pour dinr un homme qui 6an en proM.' 
To ditiNigiitnh a prtne from a verse writer w« eaee bad a 
proser ' Drayum uses it ; bat this useful dMiwtioa hm 
unluckily degenerated, aad the curreut mbw is so dsir 
urenit, that the purer sense is irreeoverable. ^^ 

When D'Ablanoourt was trsnslatinff Lociair, hvmves»> 
ed m French the words m</oipi»ee and mdsfatf r lodescribs 
a momentary languor, rather than that habitual indolcaos, 
in which sense ihey are now sccepted ; and m traaslMf 
Taciiua, he crea'ed the word titrhutemmeni, hut k did aol 
prosper, any more than that of temjmnscmtnt, Secrait 
inventeil the word imvardonahte, which, afier having ban 
rejected, was revived, and is equivalent to our exprcssws 
unpnrflnna!>le. Moliere ridiculed some neologiwns </ tht 
Preeieuwa of his dav : but we are too apt to ridiniie that 
which is new and wfiich we oAen adopt when if bccoaKi 
old. M«>liere laufhed at the term s'auannati/er, tn desoibs 
one w ho assumed the manners of a blackguard • the ex- 
pre«««ive word has remain'nf in the laneuare. 

Th**re are two remarkable French words created bvtks 
Abbe de Saint Pierre, who passed bis meritorious lile is 
the contemplation of political morality and universal bese» 
voicnce — bifnfauanct and ftorioU. 'He invented Hvtih 
as a contemptuous diminutive of ffithe; to describe that 
vanity of 8<>me egotists, so proud of the snwll talents wb^k 
thpv may have received from nsture or from accidsat. 
J9iVn/uisafiee first appeared in this sentence: • L'Esaritde 
la vraie rehzion et la nrinripal butd IVvanrilecestlsiim- 
/aisBrure, c'rsi-e-dire la prariqiie de la charii^ envenls 
prochain. This word was so new, that in the moment of 
its creation this eood man explained its neressiiv and ori- 
gin. Complaining that < the word ** charitv" is abused by 
all sorts of Christisns in the persecution o^ their cDLniti 
and even heretics affirm that they are practising Okrwosa 
charity in persecutinf other heretkv, ! have sought for a 
term which misht convey to us a precise idea of dsiw 
good to our neighbours, and I can form none more proesr 
to make myself understood than the term of " " - 



good-doing. Let those who like, use it ; I woukfonly be 
understood, and it is not equivocal.' The happv wordwas 
at first cruised, but at length every kind heart ftiaad it 
responded to its own feeling. Some verses from Voltaire, 
alluding to the political reveries of the good abb^ neiiDS 
the critical o^iposition ; yet the new word ant" m %i |§ ths 
great rule of Horace. 

* Certain legislateur. dont la plnme frcoode 
Fit lani de rains proiects pour le hien du meside. 
El q-jJ depub trf lite ans ^rii pour des Ingrsts, 
Vifp.s lie freer -in mot qui rnanqne a Vaiifelas: 
Ce moi est Bienfaisiinre. il me plah, il rassemMe 
8i Ic ctfiir en tK cni, bien des Tertns ersemhla. 
Petits cT.iciiiisiri?iis, rnnds precepteurs de 
Qui peMez la pHr^ilf d meeurcz les mocs. 
PareilJe expression vous semble haznrtl^ 
Msis i'uoivers eniier doit en cherir J*kUbs !* 
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Tbs Fnnch renluusnitti. in ihca lage for Liuuhihhi, 
•liiKMl buhuiiid Ihe pure Frcach vC Ihe Au||>uleui ike 

tnujUrjF u Ihe; irercilruge. Their nomrncLiluic nu 

daiifcr uid the iiccmiry dT n«i<loguiii3, Thej riim tn 
■ppindii to Ihe AcidEiiiji Digiinnir)'. Out pliin Englith 

pelilici { Onb, ctubitu, csniEri, jure, }ugt di /uii, blend 



of }u£(iiru}iii minla, 

lupplrniFnl in thr biviorj nfnur language. FtrAMTO 

dAtf^ini0i; than our vagabond their aeattfrfiitff 
ur idHrf or biiuitK ihtiimoaUing; a woni which Ur 
J obeeirn ihouki not han b* en inirerHl ta rniw 
le. Herrick Gnelr 
culiir lb rill eivt ihor 
g liulre* of 



icribei bf the lerm pUUr^ 
•y of Ibe grufthopper.* EdfT 



cliHiTely in III binh u ths jnuiiic uluttneu DfUin Abbi ipy olher wo'ds which »e could ujc. 
S'lejea, Ihit politicd icMr who, in chugiii( liiiei, Mier Tho Ive I> Boucher, of «ho« prtjected Thetiorai 

required praffiuiinn in hiiosw pan! of oui anaerl Encliih linguage we onl^ paeann the irtt 

A new word, lie result nf rouch oonsideraiion with il» letter of iho aljihabol, while Iho great mil prociouiporlial 






i-m aflcmbLagfl of idcai hj a fortuiiata 

«iiril war oTpamphleta, when rnrtain wrilen ware regulmr- 

created a term ntfl to be found in our dicTionarirt. but 
whichf bf a eiODla ttrohe, charmcirrizei th^io hirehnn^ 
ha called them aaaxr-jMtn, We hue not dropped the 



pectus of that w<jrk, did me 1h« hoUQUr, than aToung wfW 
icr, to quote u opinico E had formed rarlj in tile cf tli* 
pureit HHirce of neolofj — which I* in U» rttival rf M 

'Wonli, thatwIiaBuonDrbnTiSBwMfhepake? 



Uiroufih the dulaeai of our leiico^raphrn, or bj iJhi da^ 

^, _..,. „, .„ „.=, ™. .., „,- '>V^J '"• •*•" f^ouni,, .tlHlj. of D«, wnlrr. which Orjt 

»grapheri, Thecelrtrmled Marquia l«b«" 'equi'sf" n™« thin Ihty ihe,n«l«. kaow. Tfc- 
Jut^.weful won), which ha* bU , n»'u«l r*™ "f ""'•"<("•«" li?" b.™ inpp.enri»d! 
■ - E ,,^_ The^n,u.thatlhro-.il.pro^«ie^60.erthe ui(p.a(.. 



lanfuage ai 



°w''£?'" 



orliwnii. 



we ODD one declirini ' I hue ipnken toa libirailf,' Th 
■ mliKkf r« the i^iralt, who will not — 

BlADMOITT *BD FlitCBU. 

Mj leanwd friend Archdi 



OioaHn hai luppiird a nrioty nf inttancei. 

K' Prieolar emptojed ■ roniUe, but aol aa elegint 

hia daj; Ihith* (nquen^jr calli ■ the jproid of knoni ledge.' 

pen, petidsat, lophiitiul acioliita, whoee philoHphj. the 
Frmdi, ainee Iheir rrTolutiooai-* period, havadiiriniulih' 



e required to afcompaDj hi 



and are lurprncd br Uie apmi 
wai concealed in iu tolid forr 



hich we did noi iBapMI 

We h>«e found the Ik- 
re been ai >dmlr>bla ■> the na- 
il iuelf, wlucli ia alill retiiiling iha DiauMeriiii touch <f 



Be Ihii u it InaT 1 I ahillnM uiiraaBnabl];iwaiirHllM 
uililg of our noreliica 10 retmtnide into naBUTB grratMO^ 
illhough I cannot avoid reiniiidin| them how oAeti (b*]r 

,. , , T»iT» the fbrgouan ihinii ofpuiiinici! Ii ia well kniwa 

Im, and ihe philoiophen theniKlTei a* i t>>at many of our noTcltiei were in uaa b^ our asoailcn ! 

ir own Jungnege to blend with aniiquity, but Air (he aauntf comliiion in which 1 atill find 

■ ihem. and the compadnea which iber itill ahow. C«» 

luriea hare not worm-eaten their antldilj, and lb* DlililT 
and delifhirulneaa which Ihej atill afford maketbrn losk 
■a freeh and aiingenuMaai nnj of ourpalieot inrentioM, 
Be the title of the preaent arliela Iha readai hai aatici- 
paled the nMnra oflhe oU furniture to wlucb I alliida. I 
propoae to five whnl.intheHtylscif our liBwa, nu^W cak 
led ihc Tihiloaoph* of pnovcaBa— « topic which lecDia i^ 
(in. The art ofrtading proterba hai not, indeed, tlwan 



the lemtoilar idmm. Manji new wc _ _ . _. ._. 

Wa h**e KD word br which we could innalita ihe sfium 

cTitaLatiM.tfaadi&niiiilt oflhe Iialitna, the aftmMjiii 

ef tba Prendi, aa aa epithet to deacrib* IhU eubjimated 

tafnniij which uhauata the mind, till, Ijka Iha fwion at 

Aa diwMiid, Ihe intrllret itaelf diaappaan. A phileaiiphar, 

li a ciianait* view of a tubieci in all iu hearuii, iniT 

ocnvar to « lbs renit of bia laal coniidenlione, bj the 

coratge of a norel and lignificanl ripreieioii at ibia oT 

PrnfeaMrDugBld Slrwan— ju^'col rtJigimini. Lai me ' men nii|u„cu rm nj' sunew ,„•,„ 

daini iha honour of one pure ni'iJajiiini. I rcniured te I lerialiooi, like their lubjecl, muii b 

iviradupa Uia lerm of r«lherJaiid lo dpicnbe our nalalt I iKCtpd ; and I inoft beapaak indulgi 

mkrm; I have Irred to ace it adoplad bj Lord Bjron arid I lUuatrate a rery ciirioui brandi of Ut 

bf Mr Soalhef. Thia eaergeiic pipreuion may there- ' dFndood than quiia rurgoUni. 



■M glorjF and iu aSectioo. 
Ihe ianiuage in which w 
ormothpr-IMinie. The pi 
me in Hollind, when, in 
■y dulr pumnt to turn orar iha glc ' 



Bimdrrlheiil 
hktorr of faiherland! 
If wa acknowledge thai 
• TbaQoiineilTBe'l" 



riy iife, il <tai 
. .. ^._.. . hirifory of iti 
of FndcrJsii^arAe HiiCiirie — ibl 



iim,' obtema Lord Chealerfield, 'nelarhaa racouraa % 
kirdahiri » aolemnly Inlardicted their uaa, Iha; ajipMr t 



' under Ihe ban of hi< i 



Iflt on thoH rinen^ 



*Tba crjsfihacranlKiFperlBpkl pH! gkl i«[ikMit«> 
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p«rii«ps, even now iiBp^et, that tliaM negleetad rnpnents 
of wwdoniy which emt ■monf «11 luUioiM, itiU offer many 
iirterMtui|[ objects for the sbidies of the philoeopher and 
the hiatonan ; and ibr men of the world stiU opoa an ei- 
temive school of human life and manners. 

The home-«pun adages, and (he rasty 'sayed saws' 
which remain in the mouiiui of the people, are adapted to' 
their capacities and their htmours; easily remembered, 
and readily applied ; these are the philosophy of the vul- 
nr, and often more sound than that of their masters ! 
wboeTer would learn what the people think, and how they 
fed, must not reject eren these as insigniBcant. The pro- 
verbs of the street and of the market, true to nature, and 
lasting only because they are true, are records how the 
populace at Athens and at Rome were the »ame people as 
at Paris and at London, and as they had before been in 
the dty of Jerusalem ! 

Proverbs existed before books. The Spaniards date the 
origin of their r^firantt que diem taa vitjat tnu d fu€go% 

* sayings of old wires by their firesides,' before the exist- 
ence of any writings in their language, from the circumstance 
that these are in the oki romance or rudest vulpur idiom. 
The roost ancient poem in the Edda, * the sublime speech 
of Odin,' abounds with ancient proverbs, strikinsly descrip- 
tive of the ancient Scandinavians. Undoubtedly proveros 
in the earliest ages long served as the unwritten language 
of morality, and even of the useful anx ; Uke the oral tradi- 
tions of the Jews, they floated down from age to age on the 
lips of successive generations. The name of (henrst t,%^e 
who sanctioned the saving would in lime be forgotten, while 
the opinion, the metap))or, or the expression, remained oon- 
^ecraied into a pimerbl Such was the origin of ihoae meroo- 
raUe sentences by which men learnt to think and to speak 
appositely ; they were precepts which no man couki contra- 
dict at a time w'hen authority was valued more than opinion, 
and experience preferred to novelty. The proverbs of a 
iaiher became the inheritance of a sun ; the mistress of a 
fiunUy perpetuated hers through her household ; the work- 
man condensed some traditional secret of his craft into a 
proverbial expression. When countries are not yet popu- 
lous, and property has not yet produced great inequa- 
lities in its ranks, every day will show them how * the 
drunkard and the glutton come to poverty, and drowsiness 
clothes a roan with rags.' At such a period he who gave 
counsel save wealth. 

It might therefore have been decided, a priori^ that the 
most homely proverbs would abound in the most ancient 
writers— and such we find in Hesiod ; a poet whose learn- 
ing was not drawn from hooks. It could only have been in 
Che agricultural state that this venerable bard could have 
indicated a state of repose by this rustic proverb. 

TTifakiov fizv vvcp Kairvu Karaitio. 

' Hang your plough-beam o'er the hearth !' 

The envy of rival workmen is as justly described by a 
reference to the humble manufacturers of earthen-ware as 
by the elevated jealousies of the literati and the artists of a 
inore polished age. The famous proverbial verse of He- 
■iod's Works and Days, 

Kai Ktpafovs Ktoaftit ctfrcri, 

is literallv, ' The potter is hostile to the potter ! 

The admonition uf the poet to his brother, to prefer a 
friendly accommodation to a liiizious law-suit, has fixed a 
paradoxical proverb often applied, 

rXf jy fifties wavTo;. 

" The half is belter than the whole !^ 

In the progress of time, the stock of popular proverbs 
received accessions from the highest sources of human in- 
teUigence ; as the philosophers of antiquity formed their 
collections, they mcreased in weight and number.' Era«>- 
mus has poinded out some of these sources, in the responses 
of oracles ; the allegorical symbols of Pythagoras ; the 
verses of the poets ; allusions to historical incident ; mv- 
thoiogy and apologue : and other recondite origins : such 
dissimilar matters rommg from all quarters, were melied 
down into this vast body of aphoristic knowledge . Those 

* words of the wise, and their dark sayings,* as they are 
distinguished in that Urce collection which bears the name 
of the great Hebrew monarch, at length seem to haverequir- 
•d commentaries ; for what else can we infer of the enigma- 
lie wiftlom of the sages, when the royal paraemiographer 
.dasses among their studies, that of * understandinf a fro- 
0(srh and the interprttatiom 7* This elevated notion of *tbe \ 



dark nyin^ of the wise* aoconb with tbe bold 
of their origin, which the Stagiiite has ifanywm out, whs 
considered them as the wrecks of an ancient philoeophy 
which had been kMt to mankind by the fiatal revolutioite ef 
all human things, and that those tiad been saved frooi tkis 
general rum by their pithy elegance, and their diminaiise 
rorm ; like those marine shells found on tbe tope of ammk- 
tains, the reUca of the Deluge ! Even at a mtcr period, 
the sage of Cheronea prized (hem am<mf the moAwsitmm 
mysteries ; and Plutarch has described tbem m a wmamm 
which proverbs may even still merit : * Under the veil «f 
these curious sentences are hid those ncrms of flMfalik 
which the masters of philosophy have aflerwarda d«nslB|iai 
into so many volumes.' 

At the highest period of Grecian genius, the tragic and 
the comic poets introduced mto their dramas the 
style. Si Paul quotes a line which still 
the first exercises of our school-pens : 



< Evil communications cormpt good : 

It is a verse found in a firagment of Menaader, tkeeaaie 
poet: 

fBtipsfw ti$ii XP*'^ if iXet KOKSU, 

As this verse is a proverb, and the apostle, and iadaed ihi 
highest authoritv, Jesus himself, coosecratee tbe ass «f 
proverbs by theur occasional application, it is unftmi i 
whether St' Paul quotes the Grecian poet, or only repeals 
some popular adage. Proverbs were bright ahafu m ihs 
Greek and Latin quivers ; and when B«nUey, by a tcafes 
of superficial wits, was accused of pedantry' for nis «se if 
some ancient proverbs, the sturdy critic vinbcated ha 
taste, by showing that Cicero constantly introduced Gtssk 
proverbs into his writings — ^that Scahger and ErasHai 
loved them, and had formed cdlectioae drawn firoa ihs 
stores of antiquity. 

Some difficulty has occurred in the definitioB. 
must be distinguished from proverbial phrasea, 
sententious maxims ; but as proverbs have raaay htm, 
from their miscellaneous nature, the class itself scareilv 
admits of any definition. When Johnson defined a provoi 
to be < a short sentence frequently repeated by the peoylf,' 
thus definition would not include the most cioious oass, 
which have not always circulated among tbe popoiaee, 
nor even belong to them : nor does it designate the vild 
qualities of a proverb. The pithy quaintness of old Howd 
has admirably described the ingredients of an exquinte pn^ 
verb to be sense, shortness, and salt. A proverb is dinia- 
guished from a maxim or an apophthegm, by that brmiy 
which condenses a thought or a metaphor, where one duif 
is said and another is to be applied ; this often pr od u ces 
wit ; and that quick pungency which excites surprise, bat 
stnkes with conviction ; this gives it an epigrammatic tor*. 
Gerrge Herbert entitled the small collection which he Icna- 
ed 'Jacula Prudentum,' Darts or Jave'ins! aoaiethaf 
hurled and strikin;;; deeply ; a characteristic of a proverb 
which possibly Herbert may have borrowed from a r^ 
markable pas:>age in Plato's dialogue of < Protagoras, or lbs 
Sophists.' 

The influence of proverbs over the minds and convem- 
tions of a whole people is strikingly illustrated by thisphH 
losopher's explanation of the term to laconise ; the mods 
of speech peculiar to the Lacedemonians. This Vtoflts 
affected to appear unlearned^ and seemi-d only emoioai ts 
excel the rest of the Greeks in fortitude and in radicary 
skill. According to Plato's notion, this was really a peb> 
tic;il artifice, with a view to conceal their pre-eminent 
wisdom. With the jealousy of a petty state they attempied 
to confine their renowned sagacity within themselves, and 
under their military to hide their contemplative character! 
The philosopher assures those who in other cities iroaginerf 
they laooniscd, merely by imitating the severe exercisei, 
and the other warlike manners of the Lacedvmonim, 
that they were grossly deceived : and thus curioiniy de- 
scribes the sort of wisidom which this singular people pca^ 
tised. 

' If any one wishes to converse with the meanest of 
the Lacedemonians, he wiii at first find him (or tbe moH 
part, apparently, despicable in conversation ; but after- 
wards, when a proper opportunity presents itself, thn 
same mean person, like a skilful jarulator, trill kmrimai*' 
tence worthy of attenljnn short and contorted; so that be 
who converses wiin him will appear to be in no rcyact 
Buperitir to a boy ! That to laconise. therefore, 
much more in philosophising than in the l<n« of 
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action^ ihe whole cunnecie«J bj dialogue : more must bbve 
depended on ihe acts than the poet.* 

The French lon^ retained this fondnets for proverbs ; 
for they fltill hare dramatic compositions entitled proverbet, 
on a more refined plan. Their invention is so recent, that 
the term is not m their great dictionanr of Trevoux. 
These proverbei are dramas of ■ single act, invented by 
MarmiMitel, wlio possessed a pecultar vein of humour, but 
who designed them only for private theatricals. Each 
proverb furnished a subject for a few scenes, and created 
a situation powerfully comic : it is a dramatic amusement 
which does not appear to have reached us, but one which 
the celebrated Caiharine of Russia delighted to compose 
for her own society. 

Amon^ the middle classes of socier? to this day, we 
may observe that certain family proverS« are traditionally 
preserved : the favourite saying of a father is repeated by 
the sons ; and fre-^uently the conduct of a whole genera- 
tion has haen influenced by wich domestic proverbs. This 
may be perceived in many of the raottos of our old nobility, 
which seem to have urigmated in some habitual proverb of 
the fuund<'r of the f&mtly. In ages when proverbs were 
most preva'ent,such pithy sentences would admirably serve 
in the ord'mary business of life, and lead on lo decision, 
•ven in its greater exigencies. Orators, by some lucky 
proverb, without wearymg their auditors, would bring chi- 
viction home to their bosoms ; and great characters would 
appeal to a proverb, <»* deliver that, which, in time, bv its 
aptitude, became one. When Neto was reproached for 
the ardour with which he gave himself up to the study of 
music, he replied to his censurers by the Greek proverb, 

* An artidt bves every where.' The emperor answered 
in the spirit of Rousseau's system, that every child should 
be taught some trade. When Caesar, after anxious de- 
bberation. decided on the passage of the Rubicon (which 
VWT event has given rise to a proverb,) rousing himself 
wiin a start of courage, he committed himself to Fortune, 
with that proverbial expression on hi<i lips, used bv game- 
aters in de^p'H'ate play : having passed the Rubicon, he 
exclaimed * The die is cast!' The answer of Pauhis 
./Bmilius to the relations of his wife, who had remonstrated 
with him on his determination to separate himself from 
her as^inst whom no fault could be alleged, has become 
one of our roost famiiiar r»roverbs. This hero acknow- 
ledged the excellencieiii of )ii8 lady ; but. requesting them 
to lo<^ on hvt shoe, which api>eart^ tu be well msdc, he 
observed, ' N'>ne of you know where the shoe pincht>8 1' 
He either u.«ed a proverbial phrase, or by its aptness it 
has become one of the m'>st popular. 

There are, indeed, provurbs connected with the charac- 
ters of eminent men ; they were either their favourite 
ones, or have orisinated with theowelves : such a co-l«-c- 
tion w»»uld r»rm an hist'»hr.al curiosity. To the celebrated 
Bayard arc the French indebted for a military proverb, 
which some of them still repeat. Ce que le gantetet sazne 
U j^gtrin le mange^ * What the gsunilel gets, the gorsel 
consuni*>s.' That r«»fleciing soldier well calculated the 
profits of a mt.itary li'V, which consumer, in th^ pump and 
waste which are necessary for its maintenance, the slen- 
der pay it rect-iv»«!i, and rven what ii? rapacity sorae'im^'s 
acq'iir-s. The f^vounte proverb of Erasmus was Fetti' 
na lenU ! • Hasten sU>wly !'t He wished it to be inscribed 
wherever it could meet o»r eyes ; on publi-* bu:ldin;rs, and 
on our rin?s and seals. One of our own statesmen used a 
&voiirite sentence, which ha< en^arsred our stock of na- 
tional nrov«»rb«i. Sir A«nias Pawiet, when he perceived 
too ra^ich hurry in any business, was accustom<*d to say, 

* S»ay awhile, to make an end the sooner.* Oliver Crom- 
well's coarse, but descrip'ive proverb, conveys the con- 
temnt he f«»lt for some of liis m^'an and troublesnnie coad- 
jntors : ' Nils will be lice I' The Italians have a prov«»rb, 
whioh has been occasionally applied to certain political 
personages : — 

£!fli e qiieUo ehe Tho vuole ; 
E sora quelh che Dio t^rrra I 
* He is what Go«1 !ilra<es ; 
He s'lall be what God wills !' 

Ere this was a proverb, it hid STved as an embroidered 
motto on the mystical man'le of Ca?i'-urrio Castracani. 
That military g-n tis, who sovght to revolm ionize Italy, 

* It has been susee«ed that this whimsical amusement has 
baeii lately reviveit. to a renain degree, in tho acting of Cba- 
radea amo'ns jtivenile parties. 

t How Che panning mono of a noble fonOj. 



and aspired to its sovereignty, lived long eooaigli %» vcmbi 
the wild romantic ambitiun which provoked all Iiaqr le 
confederate against him ; the royttrrioas boUo he «► 
sumed entered into the proverbs of bis couairj! Ths 
Burder proverb of the Dougiases, * It were bcilcr to hat 
the lark sing than the mouse cheep,' waa adopted by 
every border chief, to express, as 8ir Waller Seen oik 
serves, what the great Bruce had pointed oat, tlm the 
woods and hiHk of their country were thetr safest W- 
warks, instead of the fortified places, which tKe Eaghdk 
surpa«Md their neighbours in the arts of asaaahnf «r 
defending. These illustratioos indicate one of tke \ 
of proverbs ; they have often resulted fnioi the 
neous emotions or the profound rcflecthms of eoaw eifra- 
ordinarv individual, who«e rneri;etic expressKia was cangbt 
by a faithful ear, never to pensh ! 

The poets have been very busy with prowrbs in aU the 
languages of Europe : some appear to have heea ihe &• 
voiirite lines of some ancient poem : even in aMre itCacd 
times, manv of the poin'.ed verses of Boileaii and Fope 
have become proverbial. Many trivial and larooic pr»- 
verbs bear the jingle of alliieraiion or rhyne, which as- 
sisted their circulation, and were probably strock off ex- 
tempore ; a manner which Swift practised, who was a 
ready coiner of such rhyming and Iim iiotxis proeerhe ; d^ 

, lighung to startle a collector by his (aceiious or sr ^ 

j humour, in the shape of an * old saying and true.' 
, of these rhyming proverbs are, however, terse aid 
I gant : we have 

! * Little strokes 

Fell great oaks.* 

Theltalian— 

CkidmoUpri eaoeto, 

Una perde, e C akro /oseia. 

* Who himts two hares, foses one and leaves the 

The haughty Spamard — 

El dor es Afmsr, 
Ydptdvrd/JU»r, 

* To give is honoor, to ask b frief.* 

And the French^ 

^ffti c/e tMt 
Eit tHuriable, 

* The friend of the table 
Is ver)' variable.' 

The composers of these short proverbs were a 
rnus race of poets, who, probably, among the 6Tt 
their immortality never suspected that they were to ds- 
scend to posterity, themselves and their works imknowa, 
While their extempore thoughts woukl be repeated by tbcv 
own nation. 

Proverbs were at length consigned to the pent^, when 
books were addressed to scholars ; but the people did oel 
find themselves so destitute of practical wisdom, by pre- 
serving their national proverbs, as some of those 
students who had ceased to repeal them. The vsi 
humours of mankind, in the mutahiiity of human afiairt, 
had ^ven birth to every species : and men were wise, or 
merry, or satirical, and mourned or rejoiced in pmvefka, 
Nations held an universal intercourse of proverbs, keai 
the eastern to the western world : for we discover 
those which appear strictly national many which are < 
mon to them all. Of our own familiar ones sereral 
be tracked among the snows of the Latins and ike 
Greeks, and have sometimes been drawn from * TTw 
Mines of the East :* like decayed families which remaa 
in ubscuritv, they may boast of a hieh Uneal desreal 
whenever they recover their lo«t title^leeds. Tl»e vnlfar 
proverb, * To carry coals to Newcastle,' local and idii^^ 
matic as it appears, however, ha< been borrowed and a^ 
plied by ourselves : it may be found amonf the PersiaM; 
in the • Bustan' of Sadi we have Infer* piper m JBnS m 
tan ; • To carry pepper to Hindo«itan :' amonir the He- 
brew*, ♦ To carry oil to a city of Olives ;* a similar pro- 
verb occurs in Greek : and in Galland's * Maxinu of the 
Ea<l' we mav discover how manv of the most oomoKia 
proverb* amon; us. as well as some of Joe Miller's jests, 
are of orien'al ongin. 

The resemblance of certain proverbs in different nations 
mii?t, however, he ofi^'n ascribed to the identify of homaa 
nature ; similar situations and similar objects haeet 
tkioaUy made a»en think and act and expren 
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•fike. AW nations are parallels of each other ! Hence 
-aH panemioffraphers, or coliectors of proverbs, complain 
of tne difficuliy of separating their own national proverbs 
'firom those which had crept into the language from others/ 
particularl? when nations have held much mtercourse to- 
fether. We have a copious collection of Scottish pro- 
verbs by Kelly, bat this learned msn was mortified at dis- 
covering that many which he had long beUeved to have 
been genuine Scottish were not only English, but French, 
Italisn, Spanish, Latin, and Greek ones; many of his 
Scotti^ proverbs are almost literally expressed among 
the fragments of remote antiquity. It wotUd have sur- 
prised him further had he been aware that his Greek ori- 
J|inals were themselves but copies, and might have been 
ound in D^Herbelot, Erpenius, and Grolius, and in many 
Asiatic works, which have been more recently introduced 
to the enlarged knowledge of the European student, who 
formerly found his most extended researches limited by 
Hellenistic iore. 

Perhaps it wat owmg to an accidental circumstance that 
the proverbs of the European nations have been preserved 
in the permanent form of volumes. Erasmus is usually 
considered as the first modern collector, but he appears to 
have been preceded by Pdydore Verjril, who bitterly re- 

C roaches Erasmus with envy and plagiarism, for passing 
y his cdiection without even a poor com^iliment for the 
inventor! Polydore was a vain, superficial writer, who 
prid«'d himyelfin leading the way on more topics than the 
present. Erasmus, with his usual pleasantry, provoking- 
ly excuses himnelf, by acknowledging that he had forgotten 
his friend's book ! Few sympathize with the quarrels of 
authors ; and nince Erasmus has written a far better book 
than Polydore Vergil's, the original * Adagia^ is \e(i only 
lo be coromemoratad in literary history as one of its curi- 
osities.* 

The * Adagia* of Erasmus contains a collection of about 
five thouiiand proverbs, gradually gathered from a constant 
•tudy of the ancients. Erasmus, Uest with the genius 
which could enliven a folio, deliehted himself and all Eu. 
rope by the continued accessions he made to a volume 
whid) even now may be the companion of literary men for 
a winter day^s iire-side. The succesdul example of Eras- 
mim commanded the imitation of the learned in Europe, 
and drew their attention to their own national proverbs. 
Some of the most learned men, and some not stifficiently 
so, were now occupied in this new study .f 

♦ At the Royal Institution there is a fine copy of Polydore 
Vercil's * Adatria,' wkh his other work, curious in its day. De 
Inveiiioribus Renim. printed by Frobenlus, in 1521. The 
wDod-cuts of this edition seem to be executed with inimitable 
delicacy, resembling a penciling which Raphael might have 
envied. 

f In Spain. Fernandez Nunes, a Greek professor, snd the 
Msrnnfa of Santellnna, a grardee, published collectk>ns of 
their Refrans, or Proverbs, a t^rm derived a referendo because 
it is often repeatml. The * Refrane* o Proverbioa Costellann*,* 
par Cissar Oudin. 16^. translated into Frenrh, is a valuable 
compilation. In Cervantes and Q,uevedo, the beitt practical 
lllustrainrs, they are sown with no sparine hand. There is an 
ample collection of Italian proverbs, by Florio, who was an 
Enelf^hman. ofltnlian origin, and who published • II Giardino 
di Rirreatktne' at London, no early as in 1S91, exceeding six 
thoamnd proverbs ; but thev are unexplained, and are ofUn 
obscnre. Another Italian in knrland. Torriano, in 1M9, pub- 
lished an interesting collection ~ In the dlmirntive form of a 
twenty*(burs. It was subsequent to these publicsttons in £n> 
gland, that in luilv Anrelus Monoaini, in 1604, puMiahetl his 
collection ; and Julius Varini, in 1642, produced his Scuoln del 
Vulen. In Franwi, Oudfn, after others had preceded Mm, 
poblished a collection of French proverbs, under the title of 
Carinsh^sTransoises. Fleury de Belllneen's Exnlication de 
Froverbes Franoiiis, on comparing it with Les lllustres Pro- 
▼erbe Histnrinncs, a subsequent publication, I disrovere«l to be 
the same work. It is the first attempc to render the *wly of 

K "Verbs somewhat amusinn. The plan consists ofa dialogire 
ween a philosopher and a Sancho Panza, who blurts out 
his proverbs with more delight than understanding. The 
phtloanpher takes that opportunity of explaining them by the 
•▼enrs tn which they originated, which, however, are not nl- 
ways lo he depended on. A work of h'ffh merit on French 
nrove'bs Is the onfinishetl one of the Ahb6 Tuet, sensible and 
mamed. A rollection of Danish proverbs, sccompanied by a 
French translation, ^na primed at Cnpenhairen, in a ouarto 
volume, n«l. Enfflaod mnr boast of no inferior pnrTmiosra- 
phcn. The rrave and iuilicious Comden. the reli^ous Her- 
bert, the pntertaininff Howel, ihe ftcetinns Fnller. and the la- 
NtHorn Rav, with others, hs ve preserved our natioral ssyinrs. 
mw Scofthdi hft '• been largely cnllartsd and explalnrd by 
A» kaiDsd StUjr. A« t» » »ro it nnn yawoacolkq to n , dohm>' 



The interest we may derive firom the study of proverbt 
is not confined to their universal truths, nor to their poign- 
ant pleasantry ; a philosophical mind will discover in pro- 
verbs a great variety of the most curious knowledge. Tba 
manners ofa people are painted after life iu their domettie 
proverbs ; ana it would not be advancingjoo much to as- 
sert, that the genius of the age might be often detected in 
its prevalent onex. The learned Selden tells os, that the 
proverbs of several nations were much studied by Biihop 
Andrews ; the reason assigned was, because * by them be 
knew the minds of several nations, which/ said he, * b a 
brave thing, as we count him wise who knowf the minds 
and the insides of men, which is done by knowing what is 
habitual to them.' Lord Bacon condensed a wioe circuit 
of philosophical thought, when he observed that * the ge- 
nius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discoversd by their 
proverbs.' 

Proverbs peculiarly national, while they convey to ne 
the modes of thinking, will conseouently imficate the modes 
of actinir among a people. The Romans had t proverbial 
expression for their last stake in play, Rem ad triarioB ve- 
nisse, * the reserve are engaged !' a proverbial expression, 
from which the military habits of the people might be infer* 
red ; the Uiani being their reserve. A proverb has pre- 
served a curious custom of ancient coxcombry which ori- 
ginally came from the Greeks. To men dif efleminate 
manners in their dress, they applied the proverb of ITiuoo 
digUulo Bcalpit ec^mt. Scratching the head with a single 
finger waa, it seems, done by the critically nice youths in 
Rome, that they might not discompose the economy d 
their hair. The Arab, whose unsettled existence makee 
him miserable and interested, says, ' Vinegar given is bet- 
ter than honey bought.' Every thing of high esteem with 
him who is so often parched in the desert is described ai 
miOc'-'* How laree his flow of milk !' is a proverbial expres- 
sion with the Arab, to distinguish the most copious el<^ 
quenre. To express a state of perfect repose, the Ara- 
bian proverb is, ' I throw the rein over my back :* an allu- 
sion to the loosening of the cords of the cameb which are 
thrown over their backs when they are sent to pasture. 
We discover the rustic manners of our ancient Britons in 
the Cambrian proverbs ; many relate to tht hedge, * The 
cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge : the horse looks not eo 
the hedge but the corn : the bad husband's hedge is full of 
gaps.' The state of an agricultural people appears in sudi 
proverbs as, ' Tou must not count your yearttngs till Mav* 
day :' and their proverbial sentence for old age is, * An old 
man's end is to keep sheep !' Turn from the vagrant Arab 
and the agricultural Briton to a nation existing in a bigll 
state of artificial civilization ; the Chinese proverbs fre- 
quently allude to magnificent buildings. Affecting a OMre 
solemn exterior than all other nations, a favourite proverb 
with them is, * A grave and majestic ootskfe is, as it were, 
the palace of the soul.' Their notion of fovemment is quite 
architectural. They say, ' A sovereign may be compared 
to a hall; his oflRcers to the steps that liiad to it : the peo. 
pie to the ground on which they stand.' What shoiiki we 
think of a people who had a proverb, that ' He who give* 
blows ia a maater, he who gives none is a dog V We 
should instantlv decide on the mean and servile spirit of 
those who could repeat it ; and such we find to have been 
that of the Bengalese, to whom the degrading proverb be. 
longs, derived from the treatment they were used to receive 
from their Mogul rulers, who answered the claims of their 
creditors by a vigorous application of the whin ! In some 
of the H<>brew proverbs we are struck by the frequent allu- 
sions of that fugitive people to their own history. The 
crur-1 oppression exercised by the ruling power, and the 
confidence in their hope of change in thedav of retribution, 
was delivered in this Hebrew proverb—* When Ihe tale of 
bricks is doubled, Moses comes V The fond idolatrv of 
their devotion to iheir ceremonial law, and to every thing 
connected with their sublime Theocracy, in their mapnifi- 
cent Temple, is finely expressed bv this proverb—' None 
ever to<»k a stone out of the Temple, but the dust did fly 
into his eyes.' The Hebrew proverb that * A fast for a 
dream, is as fire for stubble,' which it kindles, coiiWi only 
have been invented by a people whose superstitions at^ 

conpiTTor, in vsrirns Innruofps, 1707 ; the collector and !raiui- 
lator was Dr J. Mspletoft. It mxm be acki-owle<leed that a1- 
ihourh no ration excee<'s our own in sier'ins serse, we rarely 
rival the delirser. the wit, and the felleitv »f expresskmof t.V% 
Spanish and luUao, and the pol«tvaQ(e!| ^i 
pitDvecbiw 
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tadied a holy mystery to fiurtt mm! dreams. They 

smed that a rebgious &tt was propitious to a reiifioas 
dream ; or to obtain the interpretatioo of ooe which had 
troubled their imagination. Peyaaooel, who loof resided 
among the Turks, otMerrei , that their proverbs are full of 
sense, inf enuiiy, and elegance, the surest test of the intel- 
lectual abilities of any nation. He said this to correct the 
vtoJatUe <^iaion of De Tott, who, to convey an idea of their 
stupid pnde, quotes one of their favourite adages, of which 
the truth and candour are admirable ; * RicMs in the In- 
dies, wit in Europe, and pomp among the Ottomans.' 

The Sptnianb may appeal to their proverbs to show 
thai they were a high^ninded and independem race. A 
Whiggish jealousy of the monarchical power stamped lU 
•elf on this ancient one, Fbefrey AosCaoo /wede, y no AoHa 
doquiere: * The king goes as far as be is able, not as far as 
be desires.' It must nave been at a later period, when 
the national senius became more subdued, and every Spa^* 
niard dreaded to find under bis own roof a spy or an in- 
former, thai another proverb arose, Gm tl rey y la ifupu' 
sioon, Mian I * Wtin the king and the inquisition, hush !* 
The gravity and taatumity of the nation have been ascribed 
to the effects of this proverb. Their popular but sup- 
pressed feejojvs on taxation, and on a variety of dues ex- 
acted by tkeir clergy, were murmured in provvrbs— £«o 
quit no 'tleva Christo Ueva elJStco! * What Christ takes 
not, the exchequer carries away !' They have a number 
of sarcastic proverbs on th^ tenacious gripe of the * abad 
avariento,' the avaricious priest, who, ' having eaten the 
olio offered, chums the dish !' A slrikiog mixture of chi- 
▼alric habits, domestic decency, and epicurean comfort, ap- 
pears in the Spanish proverb. La mnger y la waUa a la 
mono de la ianca : * The wife and the sauce by the hand 
of the lance •* to honour the dame, and to have the sauce 
near. 

The Italian proverbs have taken a tinge from their deep 
and politic gemus, and their wisdom seems wholly concen- 
tratM in their personal interests. I think every tenth pro- 
rerb, in an Italian collection, is some cynical or some self- 
ish maxim : a *book of the world for worldlings !' The 
Venetian proverb Pria Fenetisnt, poi Christiane : * First 
Venetian, and then Christian !* condenses the whole spirit 
of their ancient Republic into the smallest space possible. 
Their political proverbs, no doubt, arose from the extra- 
ordinary state of a people, soinettmes distracted among 
republics, and sometimes servile iu petty courts. The 
Italian says, / popoli s'ammaizano, ed i prencipi s'abbrae' 
aano : * The people murder one another, and princes em- 
brace one anoUier.* Chi prattica co* grandi, Pultimo a ta- 
volay e*/ prima a* $trappaxzi: *W'ho dangles after the 
great is the last at table, and the first at blows.' Chi non 
as adulare^ non sa rcgnare : ' Who knows not to flatter, 
knows not to reign.' Chi aerve in corte muore tuT pagliato : 

* Who serves at court dies on straw.' Warv cunning in 
domestic life is perpetually impressed. An Italian proverb, 
which is immortalized in our languai^e, for it enters into the 
history of Milton, was that by which the elei>ant Wot ton 
counselled the young poetic traveller to have — // i*t«o 9ci~ 
pU», ed i nenneri ttretti, < An open countenance, but close 
thoughts.' In the same spirit, Chi parla $emina, ehi tact 
raeeogHe : * The taiker sows, the silent reaps ;* as well as, 
/\Bttt di mieU, e ti mangitran le mo$ehe ; ' Make yourself 
all honey, and the flies will devour you.' There are some 
which display a deep knowledge of human nature: A 
LMcea ti iridi, a Pi$a ti connobbi ! ' I saw you at Lucca, 1 
knew you at Ptsa !' Gvardati d'aceto^ di tin dolce : ' Be- 
ware of vin«'gar made of sweet wine,' provoke not the rage 
of a patient man ! 

Among a people who had often witnessed their fine 
country devastated by petty warfare, their notion of the 
militarv character was not usually heroic. 11 toldato per 
far male i ben pagato : ' The soldier is well paid tor do- 
ing mischief.' Soldato, actjui, efuoco, presto n/an luoco : 

* A soldier, fire, and water, soon make room for them- 
selves.' But in a poetical people, endowed with great 
•ensibiiity, their proverbs would sometimes be tender and 
fanciful. They paint the activity of friendship, Chi ha 
l^amar nel petto, ha lo gprone a i fianchi : * Who feels love 
in the breast, feels a xpur in his Umbs ;' or its generous 
pasfiion. Crii amiei legono la borsa con un Jilo di ragnaUlo: 

* Friends tie their purse with a cobweb's thread.' They 

characterized the universal lover by an elegant proverb--* 

jippicare U Maio ad ogiCutcio : ' To hang every door with 

Jmajr i" alluding to (he bough which in the nights of May 

0h0 eounttjT'-people Mte aceuttomed to pUnt before the 



door of their mistress. If we torn to tbe Frmirh, w« d»- 
coverthat the military genius of France dictated tbe nr»» 
verb, MailU a wuiiU m fait U ham b t rg tom : * Link by nk 
is made the coat of mail ;* and Tel camp dt lamgmt atimin 

S*itn eotip de lanee : <The tongue si nke* deeper tmm 
s lance ;* and Ce md vient du tambotir if en nissiiai « k 
JImU : What comes ov the labor goes back with thA pipe.' 
Point dp argent point de Swee hu become proverbial, eb> 
serves an Edinburgh Reviewer; a strikjag 
which, while French or Austrian gdd 

was justly used to characterize the illiberal 

policy of the cantonal and federal goveraments of 8i— .. 
land, when it began to degenerate from its SDormlpalnoi- 
ism. The ancient, perhaps the extinct, spirit of Knglirfi- 
men, was once expressed by our proveirb, * Better be the 
head of a dog than the tail of a lioo ;' *. c. the first of the 
yeomsniy rather than the last of the gentry. A fef<ip> 
philosopher might have discovered our own aacaeot nl 
m archery among our proverbs ; fi>r none but trae toxnphi 
lites could have such a proverb as, * I will either make a 
shaft or a bolt of it !' signifying, says the author of Ivaabos, 
a determination to make one use or other of the thing sp»> 
ken of: the bolt was the arrow peculiarly fitted to iks 
cross-bow, as that of the long-bow was called a shaft. 
Those instances sufficiently demonstrate that the charae> 
teristic circumstances and feelings of a people are discover- 
ed in their popular notions, add stamped on their f 
proverbs. 

It is also evident that the peculiar, and often 
humour of a people is best preserved in their proverbs. 
There is a shrewdness, although deficient in delicacy, ii 
the Scottish proverbs ; they are idiomatic, facetsoos, aid 
strike home. Kelly, who 'has collected three thounad, 
informs us, that, in 1725, the Scotch were a great prover- 
bial nation ; for tliat few among the better sort vnO i 
verse any considerable time, but will confirm every 
tion and observation with a Scottish proverb. The 
lative Scotch of our own times have probably degemvatad 
in prudential lore, and deem themselves much wiser ihaa 
their proverbs. They may reply by a Scotch proverb on 
proverbs, made by a grexit man in Scoiland,wbo, haviig 
given a splendid entertainment, was harshly told, that 
' Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them ;' hot he 
readily answered, * W^ise men make proverbs, and fbeis 
repeat them !' 

National humour, frequently local and idiomatical,d«pc9di 
on the artificial habits of mankind, so opposite to each 
other ; but there is a natural vein, which the populace, al- 
ways true to nature, preserve even among the gravest pe^ 
pie'. The Arabian proverb, ' The barber learns his art on 
the orphan's face ;' the Chinese, ' In a field of melons do 
not pull up your shoe ; under a plum-tree do not adjust; 
cap :' — to impress caution m our conduct under arc 
I stances of suspicion : — and the Hebrew one, *Ue that hath 
I had one of his family hanged may not say to his neighbor, 
hang up tins fish !' are all instances of this sort of humoor. 
The Spaniards are a grave people, but no nation has 
equalled them in their peculiar humour. The gemus of 
Cervantes partook largely of that of his country ; that mas. 
tie of gravity, which almost conceals under it a latent face* 
tiousness, and with which he has imbued his style and 




ner with such untranslateable idiomatic raciness, may bs 
traced to the proverbial erudition of his nation. * To sieal 
a sheep, and give away the trotters for God's sake !' is C«r- 
vantic nature ! To one who is seeking an opportunity in 
quarrel with another, their proverb runs, Si qnierea dm 
palot a »u muger pidele al »oi a bever^ < Hast thou a mind 
to quarrel with thy wife, bid her bring water to thee in the 
siiu-shine I' — a very fair quarrel mav be picked up about 
the motes iu the clearest water ! On the judges in Galbda, 
who. like our former justices of peace, * for half a docea 
chickens would dispense with a dozen of penal statntee,' 
' A jiiezes Ga!licianos. con los pies en los manos ; * To 
the judges of Gallicia go with feet in hand ;' a droll allusiOB 
to a present of poultry, usually held by the logs. To de- 
scribe persons who live high without visible'^means, Los 
que cabritos venden, y cabras no tienen, dedoode los 
vienen ? ' They that sell kids and have no goats, how 
came they by them .'' Kl vino no trae bragas, *Wme 
wears no breeches :' for men in wine expose their oaost s^ 
cret thoughts. Vino di un orejo, * Wine of one ear? is 
good wine ; for at bad, shaking our heads, both om 
are visible ; but at good, the Spaniard, by a natorsl 
culation lowering one aide, shows a single' ear. 
^ Frovetba aboonding in sarcastic humour, and 
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f (Tsnr pMpla, m Uhh which tn aauMi u rii 
TK>. Tbct •>pa» •«■ ptanJcBL foflir, or ■lluik 



Sod p4upl« Are iniL pH-nmidizFni bul ibibbj drsivrri ; 
Byttecammomr saidiahaTB^boweLi qf ulk indvelFvE;^ 

Pia^ja rimo'ui IW ' l^t" eldT/ ud ihg s'mui ^r 
AM dif fj wn dtdU, ^ hia Buying tnd bli iiDiB.yiii§ I* In Inly 

CiU An a /en am TWcs •un ceftnia our lata, • Ho obo 
d»li oiih & TuKui miul unl ha'« ha st« thul.' J 
Vnuttadiivinatn^ maitAdjntet,' Whom VeoiCfl brerdf, 
■hfl poorly feeds .'-^Acaoii|- HjrielvH, htrdly hu ft county 
onpvd from lomc popuUr quip ; Btfen nvLghbourLDg 
towpthkve Ibeir iKrcuQU,uiiully picklod in Hole unlucky 
rbynH, Tho a^ otiam qf mui fingfirly irim on wJuUBvar 
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> obKur> 



thiiir low! oT IL 

!lbe[ . ._ 

; accorduif 1o t» 



ftwkwvdly OD the bftcki of tn«ir poor baaatt, tod MUJ 
Itaem ntAj to link, err oat, ' NeTcr mind 1 w« nal 8 

the present ud KKne other mcd«ni uutukcu, Itut Iha 
tuu Tor proTfirbi wu nTiTuif , ind tlut w« won nur^ 

ptoverb would be prefernd to the venoutf of poUtieiABa, 
Toriei, Whip, oc Radinli! 

There are doDDitJc proverba which orifivt* m iac^ 
«f BDli kootTD only lo iha Qauirn of their provmca- Itnliui 
hunlureii pirucululy rich in ihtH Bom. Tha Urelf 
proierbial luLs sT that •Kacinui twopla wu Iruxfamd 
(u ihciTDWD auihon^ and whvn thmi aJliuMiia vara o^ 
Bcurcd by litu, leamsd Itiliana, in their ua] Ibr thab nB- 
lioDal lilenlura, and id their nauonal hits of vtory-tollmf, 
bane writlin p-aie connnBDlajita even on iudicroiK, bal 
papular lalet, m which Ihe proierba are laid to htva ori- 



ouM rorn . 



A fog c 






Had we not known iliB origin ofthie prorerb, it would be 
avuifliii that i[ iiould doIt hare occorred 10 1 peoplB who 
bad conjiH^iJy bBrore tAem fog* and fiiia ; and loe fift 
mppBan ihaL fogs are frsquent on Ihe coaii of Japan \ and 
■hat from the lEB oT Gib ysin both ■««■ of the Japueia 
ivry fam. ThB Spaniiirili haia an odd prorBrb to dt- 

hiv the leiv lienefit which thBy are iboul In eoDfer — ici- 
mg kindly, biit vpeakihg roughfy; MfMrar wimgro la hoT' 
taiputl luiar, ' To ihow Sie gillowa beibra they ihour 



mplicity ud faumo 
ceio, and are not 


u. aliU U<B m the pa(M rf Boo- 


The Italians apply a pnimb to a p.n(*i who wUb k* 
bwai, takoB the hlownjuieiiy .— 

Per l)»lo eh' •)!> noD fliim paacba .' 

' Luckily th<y wen not peadua .» 



iBt (o gin lun a [hruhing. Thit pfiwarb, it 1 

inaied ui ihB cIobb of a CBrtain dmll adTenlura. 

ity of the CmiIo Poigibonii, probiUy froi 

■■-— don Wi Beinard'i daj, pa. 



fallow! tiTEake oa lii« eya of d 
nawoftbaiowoinelf. 

Tlw Cbaihire proierb on i 



Jing to thai 
iraTrller balbia be |«t 1 
rriife, 'Belter wed orar 



whya Uw mad from Cheater to London' ia oter ihSfcaor^ 
land in SliffordihiFe ; thii local proiorb it a curioui in- 
alanca of provjocial pride, perhapa of wiadom, to inifucB 
iIm {""J '^ '^^ county to form iniBrmirriaggi ; lu pro- 
I — . .L^.^ _. — aneient ramilice, and perpeuiala ancieat 
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In IhB UIb of Man a promrbiil eiprmion forcibl* 19. 
dicaiai ihaobjeci cooaianily occupying the nindi of iho 
iahabituu. The two DeFniilen or judiea, when *p- 

aqually »1 the herring 
rv eiuDe :- an image which could 
■01 ban occurred to anv pBopLo onicemtomed to hcrrrnr- 
fiabary. Than, u a C'orniih prorarb, 'Thou who will 
■ot be rulod by ihs ndder miul be ruled by the rock' — 
Xtfi atrandi of ComwalU bo often covered wilh wrecki, 
ewid n« Tail 10 impreu uo tlie inii|inatioiii of ua uihabi- 
lanli Iho two objecu fmoi whence ihoy dnw thia ealutaiy 
pnrtBrb, iKiinat obnioate wroog-headi. 

When Scodand, in the tait ceniurr, felt ita illigiance 
■0 EBftaBd doubtful, and when Ihe Fnmch lent an eipe- 

to dN* Iha identity <g inio-etti which affedad both lu^ 

'irBklddBwhalb.cap 
ScrDSel wou full well of that.' 

TbM* an two bifh hilli, am in Scotland and ona in 
En^nd ; 10 near, thai what happeni to the one will not 
ba bBf era it reach (he oiher. Ifa foi, lodgo. on tie ooe, 

UIM. br Oawald Drke, on what wai called ■ T>ie Union. 
pvncb,' whicb Itsaiamtrbi of our country. Fuller baa 
Manperaed in hia ' Wonhiei,' and Bay and Qroaa hare 
oflaemd lapanUlj, 



ally ihared among the ladiea in wailing, and the pafe* vl 
(he court. It happened one ieaaon, in a gn^ acarotr \Qt 
peachea, Ihal the good people at Poggibtwa^ finditif tbav 
rather dear, aent, inMead of tht cuitoaarr tnbule, a i|nv^ 
lity qT fine juicy figi, which wu ao mwa dia^Hirond of 
by the papa, that ai aooa aa Ibay go! hold of Ibam, ibaf 
began m rage to empty the baaketa on Ihe haada m iba 
ambaaiadora of ihe Poggibonai, wbo, in allamptku la flv 
ai well ai the; could froai the pulpy ibower, hatfAalaJt 

inonruronpaacbi! 
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The Bnt anf>inated in > kmg of Tenadoe, who de«n«d 
ihat Ihera ahould alwayi aland behind Iha judge a aiM. 
holding aa axa, readr to eieenla juKwa « w] »k «»- 
netad of <Uwt>o«4. ThooChm MQ»t™n.'iWmii»«*ML 
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rj mflici'^ on him bj Ihe uls ' 
pnpvLBf ID tud ; airuilf Lhc ihip i 



Omk 

pflrpvtPAWd the erprvm 



WM fMUned by ill ea 
don whi *t«nilr cutli , 

«ii^ih>'Tiiiiiidiinu«,'l 
mlwiluu n(um^. ' Binini 
provflrbi ftp[>LiDd ui ■ pci 
The liui «r u cmiiiaBi p . . 

Tbibu pokaarcbi, n iba nidK of t. BoantuJ p*nj, i* 
Mivdl dgcfiaubBi nllting » Mntpineir : fliidicd viil 

diudy, h« HBilctd, ud ib f'Mf lanni Ihs Icitcr under 

Pluurcfi rtcanit Oiu he M\ m Ticiini to iha Iwsnlji-fiiur 
luHjn he had lo#(. uid hccuBi the luihor at m pfararb 
which WM mi earodUfld unoiif ihe Gneki. 

m»aj n proTBrb cDmnHniH-aua u annt »hieh hai et- 
Ofsd rna ihs isoni aaJiiaa monuiBma at hiilwr, uid 
ii afin ihfl •nliuTT authontj of iia eiineiKF. A niiiaiuJ 

Fmriir fuwiria iwUea,- ■ And rcTangii Gts hundred 



Man 
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•one other cww obMb I 
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I one who It lUowed ih* tiili 
ana -hieh wHauKUJ 
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WhMi KmJda <)-fl> Alb-ni m baiijih«l he the ni» 
mua cDDduct nf C<4mr> de' Medici. Michiar?!. ipIi' ■• 
the Fipeiltd man lent Coamo a Benace, in a t>mTFr%t Im 
fOimmama! ' The htn u hmodinif' i*iJ of dhbi- 
diiatinn Tengnnre. The nndaunlFd Cotma iTfihed kf 

. UDiher. Ihal< Then «> no hrcwdin[iiui oftbe bmiT 

I I (it* u Eiample of peculiar inirrsai ; djr il ia ff- 
Inaled br DuLe, utd ia cooneeled mh ibe chaneurtf 

' MihoB. 

I When Iha ranilin nf ihe Amidei and Ibe Obnri M 
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Ltilq, ihe Spaniarda aueceeded 
aeful Ihbufe, hj a* manj piecna , 
iaj" amirad when Ihej entirely 
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led from Bobilii]' and wealth to 
fe ri« to Ihe pmrerb, Canf Ota 



Bill the Hwaeqanicei which Ihef anlidptted, ud wIM 
atterwirda pKiTed n laiiil to ihe FVreniinn, Idm •■- 

' ' ' ' At ImdhMiKbaLu^bertiiBd- 

ily rienif » etdaitned. in two proverhe. ^ Thai Iboaeirta 
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RetlirniaiiiHi, when ■ tranilmion uT Ihe Srrinl< 
■he ndfar lonfiie euenaniered •uph an inrincih 
anion. The Scmch proeerb. Hi that inmltd It 



Bfahn'il of ew:h hand. upJinM it, the cinom 
IfcblenlineHumpe. t|ijiihe» Kiih (rnrr "PM" 

'■The di'FiliinFfit.ine, there hanrml''— ihupneid 
o aoFcow narMrace, ^^^ ,j^ 

Thia Ilalian protcrb wb< adopted bv Mitinn : In wki 
deeply ennied in writini ' the Derenre nf Ihe P«i^.' 

■olvedW owcliided hit wofh, eiclaimidf with creet^if- 



ouih Ihe I 



ukable mcidenl ha* b^cn mnme 
I.V ma bnk At Ccvt~ml ! 
iner in which Ihe Scmch enrHiar 
H-T, waf eintenik laken ht abor 



lonled - ffonif ini 






Did It 



acl cnncrmin? our coinaje. TVftert orr (me lo Orfard, 
> M»ia al SraniuHae. When Hnn Ihe Elihih de- 
M»ed the aileer coin, called (prtert. fnin their hating a 
lead Btampod on each aide; iha ' 



En('aiv< wat in be Ihe CUT «f 

dn ii. r<rk thsfl it .' Wh'ihcr al ihe lime «r ih 

of the crowni. uoHer Jam" Ihe Pirfl. when Enjli 




LITERATURE. 



tb»r meiui 



linnor Iha horn bloK 
• fruili »luch thu di 






I ihfM h«d kag ttciB Meciuiiwd bj ■ 



i> fiTQuHin eollmi'iu 



II of fvmuoc I 



™lT.nn-" 



bifficdih 
Out Riy 

PHae*. Lrtiaof monoir were miS* for ihe'king'i no- bulV" nlunuou'.hiVweniH no irjiwm, iiod'hi>iiii*i^ 
Ma, ud r>r nujr PreiK^ tonti j ind At French ptofle M i* » (Jplubcl, Afw ten yean' labour, ihe in-d 



ciadilon, Uib prarerb i>, /* m pa)r^ W 
btT< pud all mjr Engliah.' Tmu pro« 
' -- -^g FrcDcb kin;, wu lakan pri 



hvra UiiH pTTp'Uiiud iha mililary glorr of our nation, | gun eould only arranfo bit ptomlia by compioiilpiuaa 

and Ih«r own idia of i>, bj making the CsfSiA and their _by etunpieleaniRDEu— ^jrphiaiea or formioripi-pi:]! — 

viea—Ort It fapt m dtvtiat F>aK^. n Jrtu ClinM m alphabMiral ordrr, ' by the firai liircr gf ih> nut ■• na. 

.Ajiglaii: •tioy iht Pope i> becomi; Frrnch andJoiua lerial woid,"or,if iherebnamra wnrii" tmiaUgmtlrnal,' 

Chrial Eogliah ;' a pmrerb whieli »r™r when ih" Pope, b* ih,i which wuiIIt naixliraiTnion,' Tlie moil pat ienl 

oUiid Irvn RHDa,faald hia courl v AiipioB ip Franui ; j nimincr nill uiuallT find ihal h> wanla iha ai|(cilT oT 

«d tba Enfliih pmaper«d (o welt, IhU the]' pourand ihccoltecUir to dncarer ihai word which ia< the Dion Dia- 

Bwrolhanhalf iho kinptf- '^- " — --■■ ^ — ■• .,._,. 

oKDini EnglaDd ii oraU ki 



Tha SpMuah pro*«ri> CD 



■llf to ShId agaiuthrr pounl rml ukI neighbour. Th» 

Wnnglr indmlivF of iha tranlled Eni^Kafimtn in their 
couDtrr. IvUm Ilaliamalo i vn diawio imamato ; ' Tba 
Iialiannnl EnKiiahinui ia a deni incamile.' Formerly 



Bcarch ihrcufb all ibai muliiplicitj of < 
ing-bttua. in which thia juffler of p 
hKla th.- ball. 
A afiil loora formidable objecHon a( 



ipMw^iluaa 
arf puraiHd 

ThTmotl putieol 

"'^'"Ji^lf. 
/•• hare u 



alipprij ni 
■'■•hBiiudTOf pn 



hundred ; (he iiudT of prOTii 



pvrpedial frraharn orcr ihase i 
Terj daj maj fumiah a new cvbit 
iw old, and biid noTeUj in prorei 



irnceoflire will 
rba b} Ihcir p<r- 



llily than wiih Fnl 

Blukbaih and JaoKi tha Firal, that laad 
•HI modelled our taaU and manncia : and 
tnwIM ilia EogUnd, aod «■ 



BFforB and duriDE the THina ol 
' ' ad or Iha akiiani 

rendww, on« de&lei 



■ oflf n bmnd in ihe Spaniah and 



— re borrowed ireai ine 
'maelff a larjelj look 



I, prDTerbcd our iiatiof> — * Thejr 






BChtiMinatHia and Ihcir pieci and n miui have 

tliUK wlw but beendoBiolated wiih i>. .do ™ . __ , ^,^ ^ ,„^ ,„„ „ _„ ., „.„^ ,„ ,„, „„ „ 

WKTW'h.pruTarbff.f«Ai/m<A.i/o™*»^(.ir theLanarwi of Naple., JMrf« ««i>lii>, -«i. ,«f™, 

•■ AtfWtpn.; 'Ho baa ii»n buainna <han Eiigl».. ■ ,^^„„' ' Halfaiiice, half e.ami^ie, half mw.eT!' Tkt 



m, Uid Shakeipure'a Ibba wi 
pwt htlle of our —^-'— - 



a ShaJiaapaar* uul thair paalij. 8«tir 

tf a*ea Iba idenucal fi^^ntu <f I)ii< 

_.. v_ .. "t>»^'»<l™W'"»,w*ofreadin.pf«- „ ^ __ 

nt.; b«lli.«doo.hlttan««Lh»iBdicai.th..fMn, rf „™)„of ihinkina, (br 

*ad BHI iMniho riniful (ludiD1 10 Iha dabeaey of tfi. p„™,„ ^lU r«lain ■ eUr 






H from pnnihny pnjudicv 
ittrredin thex 



moseTr Tin 

larT of the nation. 

ceMerilo beeluditd, errniptotcdin eon. 

he time wa haie drrited our hnowltdf* 



rioeiif; arigaiaihif ia 

ilmng hold « our attepiioit. Tha 
' iftt, and of dNTemil 



Anrerwa vhicb were toba intlintlir compraiiendnf, and 
auljr relained. Whate*er be tba revoJulioiiafj elafo bi 
■WB, ainilar prtAcip^ea and libeoccuitrDcaaara rativDinp 
ce oa; udaoiiquiij, whenaTorii iajuflt^ applicable lo our 



Protetbe embiaea ihe wide iphere uf htunan eiiflnm, 
Ihe; take all ihc oileura of life, ihe<r ara nAtn eiituiiiia 
nrokeaof irmiM, >h<TdeN|hi by ihcir altj aarcann or 
iheir ciutlie lalire, Uia IniuriaBrc of ihrir humour, lb* 
riia*ralBnaoflb(iitdni,aiid even bjr the Henxc" of 'heir 
lanaferr, and the Irnderaiw of ihelr lenliinrnl, Thef 



Johniu 



, pallerl 



rradian : and aMinufh ihey ar 
of ronieraaiion, ihej bale not 
of Thoufhl I 



CURIOSITIES OF 



liw, m |ilinie,uid in dmniij, 
'n». Ono'ef lh» «D<»eiio wtocb 



Aofdaani!' Tliu,wiih m Utila dbMinuj ind khw 
117 in ihiftnif hii (nunil, nlkei Iha ronmw of an op- 
■nt. Whila <iiM|wn; w vorrKil in dit«lui|Uii|! ■ 
mini, ud il» other » windiDi uhI uBwiDding about 
I Willi umtber, i word of iIie kml w< )i*» iiwMioiwd, 
4*alv or DflnHBalv ■limal inta Uk ■r|llllHnt, BHJ 
Ik* bupcncd ' 



Tttinmu, 1^ puicd ho whole lifig in tfaa Mudj al'wndi, 

■f ofnanlij for, un be, il ii lb* binliHaof 1 
•Ephin tb« fnur. unt for a kmg while diaco 
ttu way a Tacilitj of arfuing widtoul end, u at 

ciaida a poaucaJ crilic, m rhe agonj nf a * confunoo of 

critic, convinced that hr baa made hunielf uodeTalcod, ' 
AQwa iiDinDrla] by obacuriiy \ for he ihowa how a few 
•Hflple wordt, not iDtelli^ble, maj admit of roJumca of 
Wieaiion. Throw out a wonl. capable of GAt wnuea, 
■1^ ;du nun GHT parliei ; Should lome friend'of peace 

word, DO loager rinpng tbe tooin of a partj, woold be in 
ftrptiTuliieH IK Iba Dictinnarj. Si jl mure proniking whrn 
AD idsatitj of ineaaiaff is onlj dupiised bjdiflercnt mode* 
J-™ :— -nd when Ibe term hM ' •--•--'■-' 



u thing Ijring 



under ihn brio ud chaff' aflrr Ibia bealed 



Cter ihui the oppoiiie paniei the. raUed ap imarined 


their difference wu 


In <he manner oT eiprenion, ralbei 


tbwiiiiibi pobiu 


BcuiHd. The Nommdliu ard the 




filled the world with iheir bnv,]i, and 


who from uregiilar 
Hrer conprebcDd 


wptda came lo cellar blowt, ..-oukl 


heir illemate nooiriua; though the 




Died what no one in hu lenie. would 


•ffiru i and the Realiiti oolf contended for what no one 


m bit een^ei woul 




joiDed what Ihe ipi 




Do we natter 01 




Reihiti terminatrd wiih Ibeie ici^d 


im •choalmenT Modem nooiFMe. weiebed aiaiast ihi 


obojele, mir mik 








ourowDmeliphvn 




Bealiali apin/ e 


iclaimed mjr learned fnend, Sharon 


Turner, alluding to 




M which ibars a itill a doubi, whether ihei- are ani ihtM 


More Ihan teotnl 
















eplion, and LeibnLii wai proud of hii 







nf wordii' hu been char^^ wiih usiae va^ue and indefi 
Bite onee ; be hu ■oraetimei ^mploired the wordi reflec 
liaa, nindf and ipinT, in n utdrliriEte a waf, Ihet the' 
hare cDofused hi* philofloph^; ihiii 



Maphyai. 



n K.a1 



|rew dim in the obscuniv of the lan^aee of Locke^ We 

DM csotirebend the >une ideai: for Newton wrote lo 
Lorii 

Ke diffe 



of moraliiy in a principle laid down in 

booh of Idea*— and that I wok tou fnr a Hobbut ;'t 

nion between iJocke and Reid it in 

;ntrand,i 



ihliihed 1f< 



■ DufakI etawan, In 



to Ihe n 



lalte reaaoningi liave been cerried a, bol oIt hy aea 

BOB baa been uied with differaiil Beauui hj ifiikit 
wtuera ; reaaonbig and reaaon bare bees oliea eo^b^i^ 
od ; a man may have an eodleaa eapaci^ fee mxH^ 
without beiM much influenced br reaioii, and lab^^^ 
acbable, perhapa diflera from both 1 3o Moliera lalliV^ 



(hii rnearch oa ■ cooliiBai af waida,' nusht aMir t» 
linoui hiatory of Ihe foundere of Ktla, who haw Bi^ 
implojed lenu which had no Meaakf Machid to 
re » ambiguoua that Iheir real ar-'- ■ 



tw-> TheirfouDderwiaJiihBAcinl*,a 
follower of Luther, who, while he tind, had kept Afriw- 
la'i foltiea IrDin exploding, which tbej did when Ix t^ 
■etied ihal there waa no auch Ibinp u nn. our avlraliiv 
depending on faiib, and not on woifca ; and when be de. 
cTalmed agaimt the Lav of God. To what lenfibi ra^ 
of bia acct puahed Ihuveibal docirine b knnwe; but iIm 
realnolloni of thiaAgricola probably Dever win be! Bajfa 
cooiidered him aa a hamileu dreamer in Iheokwr, who Hd 
CDOfuKd hia head hj Paul^a coniFueeraiea witA the Jewa; 
but Moebeim, who beslowa on ihia eaHj reformer the ef^ 
Theti of iitMhw and nenipeUi. wikIt and craf^! er,tl 
hia translator haiil, chariea him with 'raniiy, pace^n^ 
tion. and aitifice,' lelb uahy Ihe lerai 'law,' Afncokgrif 

sdcred were abrofated by Ihe Qoepel, b«iE dc«i|ved br 
Ihe Jewa and not for ihe Chrinliani. Agricnla ihea, b* 
the woida the ' Law of God,' and 'thai there waa do aai4 



cr.'i.-sr 


TheH%rid 


nllT 


lenlimeiiu kan 






The 


graci ••ifiwtl. 


and ihe ^7»« tfflract 






Dd iheJeeuBl, 


Phow Ibe abifia and atr 


lagemi by « 






difmiSed. 'Wheiber 




red Tit 


oiGode^ik^ 


tnttr for Iheir conrenu 




nquir] 


«a.. unhappy 




aei afloat ; 


h- 1 


.nit, accordnv 


to ibeir'worldlr av.lem 


of miking m 


en', r, 




affirmed it ; but the J 




fd, 1 


al thia awHM 


^TOre would nerer be (^ninoiiJ, u 


n]etf 


ccocnpaoird ta 


tprriil jTBce. 'Ther 


tlie «ifl« 


1 r<w. -)"ch ■ DM 


r/Kcacimt, II a conlrad 




and 






Jeauila,en 




Terthnr adfei^ 


•anea. Thia'confnn 


Htofw^- 


hickened, tiB the la. 


Buil. introduced in 1bi> 


:"?f^': 


ithlh 


.™™..j. 



fial bulla, royal edicia, and a reflment of drafCKitii! Tba 
JanaeniiU, m despair, ippealeillo miracle* ud prodilii^ 

Zi!\athZpt<^\.^h,S^ Kreprearniai™. 
lily fell wa> al ooce'su 
(he dragoona, in ledling 
boaji of inferior auceeta 
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n Abttvd ind Sunt BmuHi • 






9, ku tfiiated the voiiti—jel, nan 

MwanMcaa no longer inlliiiH our [ 

hm Uune parlioi could IheouelTei diSei about wordi lo 

which Wfl can iLluh no mcuini nbUerer. Then hiTC 

bwri few cunncilf, or eynodi, when Ihe osibuoo or tddi- 

tun of A word or t phrue might not bafo lennifiiled mn 

mtenniDtbla lo^fftiuchf f at (he council of Baile, ht tb« 

tmliie<ifw^ecJ'Her'ioonfi,chicfl7 to determiDfl Ihe einu- 
SeUHHi of lb* pM-iidat /ram, by, hut, and wet^, whicfi il 
■oemi wan perpaluillir occuionuu Ireihdiipuue unonf 
^ HumlM ind Ihe Bohniniuu. Had JcnnH of Ptagne 
kmwD, like wr Shiliipeiie, the Titiue of u ir, or 
■freed *ilb Hobbee, ihei he ahould not bave b«rn »pOB< 

fromlbe fluiei. The pbiloupber of MitnuWy tau d». 
dared, d»I 'Perhapi Jaiigmtid wai nothing elae but tbe 

(be irrb ii.' In modem timea the popee haie more ikit- 
fiil^j'fnodthechurcbfKiralhii ■confuBionorwordi.' Hia 

court of France, who pnilFcIed &t Jeauila, and of tbe 
court of Spain, who maintained ibe cauaa of the Domini, 
can*, eonlriieil a pbiaee, irhen a e^mma or a fuii atop 
placed at the beninnin^ or tbe end pntporled thai hie bo] i- 



Ihooe chime 
!?°aiJi!ri 



ate Ihe realin|a of Lha populace, b« ti 
king eaq nerer do wroni !' In tbe tin 



etweeo king and people.' 
The people would neceai 



decide ibat 'kingidh 

■■: — ,-;""■' — ."."". • ""■ ^">B' "*" once mai». 

tamed by a < lighl dinne,' — a ' conTution oT w<nli,' de> 
-^'-' from two oppoaile Iheorie* ! and both only reladTolv 



When 









Iw holineBa, in thia ■ conTuaiofi oTwDrda,' Annf an unpun 
loaled copj to Ihe partiei ; nor wai it bia Taull, but that 
the ipirii ofpanr. ifthr rage ofihe one rould not eubaiox 
into a cnmma. n^ir Ihal oTthe olherdMe b^ a full period! 
Id JDiiiprudence much confuiion baa oecurrad in Ihe 

bappinen are inTolied in Ihe preciiion cf Ibe eipreaiion. 
HTlien MonlaiquiFU laid down u Ihe aclire principle ofa 
republic urtur, it leemed lo infer that a republic waa Ihe 
bail of (onmmenu. In ihe defence of Ihie greal work 
he wai obliged Id define [helenii,iridil aeema ibal by w. 
liiB,he onlj meanl pofiliai/ twfw, the lore of Iho coonlrjr. 
In poliUca, what erili have reiullwi from abrtraci lerma 
la whichnoideaa are affiled! Such aa 'Tbn Equality a[ 
Man— the Soyertignly or the .MaJealT of the People— 
L<w|idn—Refonn— r«n Liberty hereelf!- PuWic opinion 

Cldled the hatred or the ridicula of ihe vulgar. AbilracI 
tdma, »a (simdt, hare been ueed aa watcbwordi ; Ihecom- 
baiui* will be uiMlly found willing to fight Tor worda lo 
which, perbape, not one of then hare tllached any istlled 
aigoiAeatian. Thi* ia adnurabli' touched on by Locke, in 
Ua chapler of 'Aboee of Wordi.' 'Wiedora, Glory, 
Orace, lie., are worda frequent enough in every man'* 
noulh ; but if a great many of Ihnae irha uie Ihem ahould 
be ukni what iliey mean by lliem, (hey wouki be al a 
•land, and know not what io anawer — a plain proof that 
tbou^ ibay hl« learned thoie mmdi, and have (hem 
TMdy at their tongw'a end, yet there are » determined 
jdaM laid Dp in Ibeir mioda which are lo be aapreeMd to 

Whan the Ametiean eiclaimed Ihat he waa cot repre- 

■■ eledo', he wai inid that 
' «f Engluid 



the people'— whence the inference Ibat 'all , „ „ „»- 

rind from the people,' we can form no dtfinile notiona : 
il u .■ a confuaion of worda,' conlradiclirg all Ibe political 
aparieDca which our itudiee or our obaeniiiona fumiah ; 
for aonreignly ia ealabliehed lo rule, to eonduel, and lo 

Public opinion eipreaaea loo onrs Ihe ideaa of one parly 

Polilical aiioma, trom the ciicumalance of hating Ih* 
notioni aliached lo them umeiiled, are applied to the noet 
oppoiilo endt I ' In the time of the Ficnch Direcloiy,' 
obienei an Italian phihnopher of profound vievra. in ihg 

■ roToloiion of Napie., the Jemoc.ic f.clion pmnouacod 
Ihal Eyery act of a tyrannical go.einment ia in ill or-- 
illegal ;" a propoaiuoii which at fim eight leema ailf- 

I cable. ThedoclH ''" <"' .."""i"? "'i"?" 

, of the S< 



Zl£ 



iilawiiffloiaci 
the act! of a t 



natr, againal the populi 

«rpeluaJ diclalonhip; and Ihe populaii "5 

led tbepuelrea of il.agamat IheNaiional A»- 

iia * confuaion of worda,' in time-aerving politica, baa 
lien confounded right and wrong; and anbl man, 

bund no difficulty in aotting doubu, and reconciling 



ontnuJictione. Our 



aboundaniih dangemua eiamples from all panieai ofap^ 
deua hyooilMaia Ibr compliance with the gorenmeni c^iha 
day,or the paaaioDBof pariianent. Here ia an inatane* 
in which ihe anbtile confuaor of worda, pretended lo aub- 

Wben the unhappy Chiilea thr:^iri'l'^ell!!'ed, ™t to w 
the bill of atUinder agaiut the Eirl of Slraffiird <»( 



Archbiehop of York, on (hia a 
pie word enough,) demonatra I 

aa a king might diapenee wit 



'coDfunonofwoHi,'wbenPryiine(in order lo<|uietIha 

Iha king) obaerred, that tbe Matuia of iSih Edward III, 

ran m lb« lingular number— ' If a man ahall layy war 

BgainBiietani.'and.thereforo.couldnotbe cHended to 

rtetauKj, who werenan; and public i)rr.oni. Later, 

he wai lold that a rery email pari of Iba people "°™ Sherlock bleal with the .pirit of Williama, Iha 

J were elocion. Aa they coufd not call thia an Arcbtaahop of York, whom we h»e jual left. Whan 

,^__ .,.__. '.. , fori!, and ' •«"• did Ml know bow lo charge and diicharge Ibcm- 

Ihe Third, thii confoundet of wordi discoiered dial'th^ 
were two tighit, ai Ihe other had thai there were Iwocon- 
aciencea : one wai • proiideeiial right, and tbe oiher a 
legal nghl; oneperion might tery righleouily claim and 
tale a thing, and another ai rigileouily hoM and keen 

... k.,i,h., _i got the heller had ihe proridential 

.. , aiid linee all authority cornea <roB 
people were obliged lo Iranifcr their altegiaine 

proridEntial right 



called it a virtual one. tl impoaed on Ihe Engliah nation, 
who coaM not object that olhera ahould he taxed ralhei 
than themaelvea ; but with the Americana it waa a sophiim! 
And Ihta etrhiaf reprnaemation uulead of an atttial one, 
Mrainaled in oor leparalion ; 'which,' aaya Mr Flood, 
• at the lima appeared tn ham awept away moat of out 
fktT aad oBr territorr ; foKv thouiand lliea. and one hun- 
jMitiillioBioftreaiure!' 

That fatal eipreniion which Rnuaieau had huroduced, 
L'Egalit^dei hommea, which finaHy inrolTed tbe hapnl. 
■aea of a whole people; had he lived, he had probably 
■bown how ill hii country had undemood. He could only 
ban referred ia hie mind to polilical equatitv. hot not an 
•qiaKly of poNiniona. of property, of authority, deairuc- 

.' 'Eonality,' and 'Re- 
le braiM of thoae 



right by pc 



le paini; for thi 



7'.."^-' 






see 



CURIOSITIES OP 



reignioK over a country, whether by Ircachrry, crime, and 
iHurpiuioni was a legiiiniate sovereign. For this cuove^ 
tiient principle lh« leciurer «as tried, and decli^r^'fl ^*^ 
■Dilty — by ^lersons who have lately found their advantajje 
m a confusion of wonls. In treatKs between nations, a 
*confusi'>n of words' has been more particularly studied; 
and that negotiator has conceived himself mo^t dexterous 
who, by this abuse of words, has retained an arriere- 
pensi^e which may faicten or loosen the ambiguous expres- 
sion he had so cautiously and so finely inlaid in his mosaic 
of treachery. A scene of this nature I draw out of *Mes- 
nager's Ne}>otiaiion with the Court of England.* When 
Uiat secret aeent itf Louis XIV was negotiating a peace, 
an insuperable difficulty aro5e respecting ihe acknowledg- 
ment of the Hanoverian succession. It was absolutely 
lieees«ary on this delicate point, to quiet the anxiety of the 
English public, and our allies ; but though the French 
king was willing to reci>gnize Anne*s liile lu the throne, 
^l the settlement in the house of Hanovt-r was inconipat 
ible with French in'erests and French honour. 

Mesnaser told Lord Bolingbroke that * the king, his mas- 
ter, wouid consent to any such article, looking the other 
iMjf, cu might di$tngafe him from the obiisatUfti of that 
ugrwemmlt a« the orca>ioo should present.* Tniv auibieu- 
ous language was probably uiid*>r5iiM>d by Lord Boling- 
broke : at the next conference his Lordship informed the 
secret agent, * that the c^iieen could not admit of any ex- 
planationtt whaitver her intentioiui mi^ht be ; that ibu suo- 
eesston was settled by act of parlumi-nt : that as to the 
private sentiments of the queen, or of ary about her, he 
cuuld say nothing.* All thia was said with such an air, as 
to let me understand that he gave a secret anent to what I 
had proposed, 4^; but he desired me to drop the dis- 
oourse.* I'hus two great negotiators, both equally urgent 
to conclu le the tretuy, found an insuperable obstacle oc- 
cur, whicli neither couM control. Two honest mf n would 
have parted ; but the skilful confotinder of words,* the 
French diplomatist, hit on an ex|»edient; h«* urote the 
words which aHerwards appeared in the preliininaries. 
' that Louis XIV will acknowledge the queen of Great Bri- 
tain in that quality, as also the iiueees*ion of the crmvn ac- 
cording to the present settlement.' * The English a^eni,' 
adds the Frenchman, would have had me add— on tlu houae 
ofHanoverf but thif I enirea!ed him nut to desire of me.' 
The lirrm present settlement, then was that articln which 
was looking the other way. to disengage his master from 
the oblii;ation ofthat a(;reemcnt as occa>i<>n should present ! 
that is, that Louis XIV chose to understand by the pro- 
lent settlement, the old one by which the British crown 
was to be restored to the Pretender! Anne and the Kng- 
lish niti(.in were to understand it in ihrir own 9ense — as 
the new one, which transferred it to ihe house of Hanover! 

When poliiicians cannot rely upon each oiher's iiiier- 

Kretation of oFie of the rommotCeU vordt in our lancua^e, 
ow can they possibtv act together 7 The tii>hop of 
Winchesier has proved llus obsrrvaliaii, by the reinirka- 
ble aneciio:«' of tne Duke uf I^ortiand atid Mr Pitt, \vli(», 
with the view to iint'e parii'*?, wcr»' to hoid a ci'iifiP'iM'e 
tm/uir and ryuo/ terms. His jnici' did no" fliject to lli*.' 
word fair, but ^he word equal was more ypecitic and limi- 
ted ; and. for a necssary prejiniuary, he requested ^Ir 
Pitt to iiiforni him what he Widt'rt')od by rhe wurd equal / 
Whether Pitt was pii/zied by the quesiion, or wouid 
not deliver up an arriercptnt^^ hf put olf the explana- 
tion to the ro'ift renru. Bill the Duke would not meet 
Mr Pitr riU th« irord was ctpli'ned ; and that iniporlant 
negonatnn was broken off. by not explaining a siiraple 
word which a;r»earetl lo require none ! 

Thcr-* IS n-^fhiii2 mon" fatal in lanjui^? than to wanHer 
from the p'^iuular acrtptaii-Hi of wordi ; «ind yet thts popu- 
lar sens** cannot ahvayd accnrd with precusion of ideas, 
for it is itself siibjcc: to great chanses. 

Another source, thcn-fjre, of the abu«se of words, is 
that mutabilitv to which, in the course of tira", the verba! , 
edificf , as well as more siib»fan;ial ones, is d'lomed. A : 
familiar instance presentt i'seJ' in th" tit.e^ of (yro/U. jpu- j 
rosiCe, and nphistt original':,- honnurabiv ('ist met ions. The | 
abuses of dominion made the approphaltd ti;le uf kin<;4: , 
odious : 'he ti-'e of a magistrate, wh(» had rhc rare of the { 
public ;ranari?s of corn, at length wa« applied to a 
wretched flatterer for a dinner ; and abicml philtMO(>iiers oc- 
casioned a mere denominaiion to hcromo a by-njm*>. T.-> 
employ such terms in their pnrouive sense would now 
co nfi n e all ideas ; yet there is an aflectaiion of erudiiioo . 



which has frequently revived terms saoctiooed bj antiquK 
ty. Bifehop Watsuu entitled his nndKatkiu of the Bibit 
* an Apology :' this word, in its primuive sense, bad long 
been knt fur the multitude, whom he pariKuiarly addrcas- 
ed in this work, and who could onlv understand it la the 
sense they are accuktonud to. Cnquesiionably, many 
of its readers have ima;«ined that the bishop waa oderiag 
an excuse for a behef m the Bible, instead uf « vindica^ 
tion of its tf uth. The word impertinent by the bncitat 
jurisconsults, or law<<ouDsellors, who gave their opiniani 
on canes, was used merely m opposition lo pertineni— ta- 
tio pertinens is a pertinent rea&on, that is, a reason pei^ 
taiuing to the cause in question ; and a ratio im^icriinrBS, 
an impr-rtinent reason, is an argument noi pcnaiainj| m 
ihenihject.* Impertinent then oiijiinaiiy meant nuihcr 
absurdity, nur rude iii:rii>ion. as it dci s in Aur present po- 
pular sense. Thr leaned Arnauid having characteia«d 
a reply of one of his adversaries by the epithet unpcn»- 
nunt, when blamed for the freedom of his language, ex- 
plained his nit ariing by £iving this history uf th« word 
whicii applies to our own bnguage. Thus also with us, 
the word indiffkrtni has entirely changed: an hU'lonan, 
whose woik was indifferently written. wotiUl twmerlf 
have claimed our attention. In the Liturgy it is prayed 
that ' niag>s!rate!t may indifftrentiy niinuier Justice.' Jn- 
diffrraitiy original y meant imparttaUy. 1 he wvrd exfrs- 
cagant^ in iis primitive sipmhcaiion, only signibed lo di- 
cress i'r<im the subject. The Decretals, or iliose IcUers 
from the popes deciding on fioints oi ecciesiasticai diso* 
pline, weie at lenslh incorporated with the canon law, 
and were called rrtravagant by tcundtnug oitf of the bcdr 
of the canon iaw, beuig confusedly dispersed thrvn^ 
that collection. 

When Luther had the Decretals pubhcly burnt at Wil- 
temburgh, the in«ult was designed fur the pope, rmibrr 
than a)> a condemnation of the canon law iise:l. Suppuse, 
in the present case, two persons of opposiic opiniuos. Tds 
catholic, who had said ihat the decretals were rairavagant, 
might nut have intended to depreciate them, or make any 
concession to the Lutheran. What confusion ut worOi 
has the common sense of the Scotch metaphysicians in- 
troduced info phiJMOphy ! There are no words, perhaps, 
in the language, which may be so differently interpreted; 
and Proft-s«or Diigald Stewart has collected, m a curious 
nut p. in the second \ulume of his * Philosophy ol the Hunan 
Mind,' a singular variety of its opposite Significations. 
The Latin phrase, ' census communis,' may, m various 
pa>.<:ace<( ofCicrru, be Iraiislated by our phrase 'cuDinun 
stn.^e :' but, on other occa.«:ons, it means souteihiog drf> 
tertDt: the * seiiMis communis of the schoolmen u quits 
another thing, and is s\'nonymous with conception, and 
referred to the seat of intellect ; with Sir John L>a>irs, u 
his curtrius metaphysical p<>«>n>, * common sense is used 
as imai!iiiatinn. ft created a controversy with Bealiic 
and Keiii ; and Re id, who introduced this vague anibigu- 
uus phrase in philo»<^phical language, often umlersiood 
the ti^rin m i's ordiiiary accepialion. This change of the 
mtunini; of ihe worus, which is constantly recurrir.g in 
ineiii physical disputes, has made that curious but obscure 
science liable to tins objection of Hobbes, * with many 
woruj making nolhin:; umierslood! 

CoiitroverMcs have been keenly agitated about theprm- 
ciples of morals, which resolve entin-ly into verbal diMyuttif 
or at most into questions of arrangement and classifica- 
tinn o! little coin^iantive moment to the points at ii^sos. 
This observation of Mr Dugald Stewart's might be lilus- 
traiei.i by the fate of the iiumerous inventors of systems 
of thinki'ni; or morals, who have only emp.oved ve'ry dif> 
i ere 111 and <vin opposite terms in appearance, to express 
the iiame thin;;. Some, by their mode of phiJOsophising, 
have strangely unsettled the words 9^f'inlcre$t and fttf' 
love ; and iheir misconceptions have sadly im^ied the v<h 
taries of these systems of morals ; as oiliers also, by sucb 
vag'ie terms as ' utility, fitness,' &c. 

* It in ..i;;i a Ch.inrery worH. An answer in Chancery, kc, 
i) relfrreil i-.>r inipeniiiCHa-, rt-porteJ impertinent— ainJ tne im- 
ik^niiiTioe. orJtrcii (o be struck oi.t, mear.nii; uuly what is 
iinn.-iti ri:.! nr :siipcr:*.uri)s teiiJinir to uiiiieneMry cx(>nse. 
I am i.ii!f>!«.l f->r ihM cxpl.iii:it:<>:i t(> my triinil. .Mr Mrri* 
\-alH ; iiii'l to nni.ahor learhed I'rkinl, fi-rnirriy in ihMt couii, 
»hs d-^'iTilii's it:« m raii'iiif as • an cxcrM of words or matter 
i I ii)<- )i>eH.liiic.<(,' uiii.l who ha:* recpiveil m<tny an otI.C'dl Too 
i-.r ' expuiiifiiisr impertiiienrc," ieavinir. however, he arknow- 
tedcetf. H surVicieni qudiiiity lo make the lawyers aabamed of 
their verbosity. 
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hu B|Hcurui unned Ihu Iba mgnign |oud cm- 
I ia /Ipiiiiit, oppoaing ihi uarwIiDg ■uiieritj or iha 
I bf tlw lofinm of plsuunUs miotioni, bw prb- 
wm« vovi duronrded ; wbilehiiiiwi^ p«rhipt cboaen 
I iwil orpindoi, wu wirmljr tdotited by ths Hn>u- 

ie,aDdft dv&iiEht whicbdidnDt mfliAwihint,* waithtt 
wnjuat, •rouU hara ■lirud IndigaiDllj at 

'The liuiiMhoflD Epkomi' ilj !> 
I an Iba fkcu which Llliutnte thit ptiodpla is ' the 
■ tf wonta,' which Locke a.]it ' u ilTscled sbieiinljr 
^ froia applying old warda lo dsw, or uDuaoal 'igiu- 

tt«a Iba lano ■ unfiuion of wonia* whkh gave riaa 
• biocHii aiict oC ths Badduceaa. Tba auitcr oT tu 
iar SadoG, Id hi* inan>) puril; wu daiircHW oT a dia- 
aalad worahip of Iho Dbkt i ha would oot hara men 
ilavaa, obedieDL from ihe hapa of reward, or the lear 



r bT Iha mailer of Badoc waa of (he moat 
Ited kiod, bul id the ' confuaion of worda,* 
adopted tham for thair 

a afCar^Lala^ Ihay proceadad 



ua* ■ lenn, aa a term, bul br u ufdiMtioD, and which 

employed h> ihan all, eiinifica oppoaila tfaiii|B, bulnarar 
ibe phiineai ! I( Kjiot, iMrelbra, alruga, ihal Uwj eao- 
Doi jgt tell ua what are richetT what i* rant T what ia 
tbIub 7 Mooaieur Say, Ihe noal aparklisg of Ibem all, 

"--•■-^ -^ -mhjFthair 

of labour. 
iraia B<iioa, Mt 

- ■" -J" 

' '' " ; and w hoi tbabjiK^ 



idea 1 It ahould be prtidiKiiuna 1' Ibr bia axiom ia, that 
' productiona can only be purcbaaed with ptndnetiMia.' 
Monoj, li aeema, Moordoig to dicuooarj ideia, haa do 
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B Ipo mmrht bul that wa produce b 
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> the afler-alale, Ihey proceadad to the airooeoua Srnithi'be ii"m"i^ataTrbaM(iia"tai'of "p^S«MiS^ 

luence that man penahed wiih hu own dual ! ! .^^ jy ^ ooJentaBd all (b« jAenwuwa of praducbon 

iplaiBaalwordabTaccideolala.Kiei«ii™. Mjaug. .^j omramplion i* Ihk I leata lo th> aWeal judae, Mr 

ja Ml errooeoua ooncepljooa, aod hare bean pro- R^rfo, lo Secida in a commenlary on Ad*m SmilE, if h* 

« of the greateal errora. In Uie famou. Bangorian , ^dl daTote hia pairioli.m and bia ieniu> lo ao cicailaBt ■ 

mrajr, doe of the wiiie™ wcile. a ani.le bj a com- labour.' We, who remain unbi'Uiied in Ihn mjalery of 

iniinK from hia .lew, of the aipiificaiiw of . plun „p|^„ing the opi^ntiona of trade b. meiuhyical idUa, 

.ho» mauimif ^he think. hjjdVen cbu,p.d by the , ^ „„i^ uplSeorie. lo condin iC X ne«r Iheo: 



BBding pailiet. Ho aayi, ' the word amalry, like a ,;„ j^n only a I an i 
t many othera, aucta aa cWiA and kingdom, u, by the ai„ bleaaed mberiti 
Tp ofBan^or'a Itaia, bocume ig aignify a ^'— '— 



> H iRipliea parljF, with othen pnuaU opmnm, and ,„( of „,^,_ in„nic 
moat inio-Mi, tnd,D«rhapa, ui tuna, may aignify nniu fined to liii practice- hi 
•gimtry. When ihii good innocent wont haa been ibmi: ard by an eiact 
ejtap; 



aiahblibopiwaa agrud t 



the iiDir, it appeared thai ' be had ginhx i 
-' ■--■-- fifth, bvljudgmenl 



[* and ibrwanla a litile longai 

—At real iiilfraaf a/ 6ri<it Brilim ." The 

fODial of thia coniroieraialiat pmbably ratoilBd on ,.^ _„ _ _„„„, „,„ „„ ™™».u, u, 

li* own larm of the thU iirtrraa*, which mighl be a I ,h„ poaaaaaed, with a nod deal o 

appoaitaoiie,ac»rding1o(h<iri»fian. Il hia been I („_,;„.• Two himdred and aiily-« 

, wilh what truth I know DM, Ihal il waa by a mora I.--?i.l__ji l .._-i__i.i — ^ — 

iWbif fanuliea, by abowing ihem ibeir fate in that 
M French HD^Jrae V they were mial^d by the ann/iCii^ 
iMIaa. The French noMaaai had ai liule reeem- 
ca wlih our nabiliiv, ai ihey have to Ihe Mandarine of 
aa. Howerar ii may be ID ihii caae, ceruin it u, ihai 
nine lerma miaapplied, hare often railed ihoaa delu- 
notione tanned fal^e Hnalogiea. Tt waa Long ima^ned 



ore nia nniiuaciipia, altaal, ibal if 

wririiigi,they could need no other. 



nbliy conaiiuilad, coniivting oplyof lawyara ia courta 

I which cooaiala in bealowing good namea oa bad 
p_ Vicaa, thua railed, are inlniauced to ua aanrtnea, 
■iliiif lo an old poei, 

iM dnmkenDtaa, gcod-ftHowahlp wb call !• 

Sis TnoitAa Wur. 
b* laiarae, whan loyally may be ridiculed ai 

' The light dWne of klnfa— In gorem wion j !' 
• MB*t inixieeni racraationi, auch u Ibe drama, dan- 
;, draaa , hare bean anatheniatiaed by purilaoa, while 
oaophera have wriltcn elabnrale Ireatiaea in their d^ 

da auggeatad a aet of oppiiaiiD notiona to each. 

M the DommaliKa and Ihe realiata, and Iba dodoraa 

i, ha** Mt thia heir-booi tf logomachy lo a race aa 
Mt and nrafrtiabla ! An rnraordinary acene hai re- 
tf W«a parfonaed by a new company of aeUn in Iha 
Ian mnadyif Poliiieal Bconomy; and the whole di- 
•a baa baan carried on in an inimitable ' confiutoB of 
Iff TUanaaoning, and uBreaKMunifruaRu^BCTar 

• flea. EpIaC. 3L 

No. 10. 



word',' he inrenied a jaraoa of hia own; 
*coafi»ion worae coirfiiufided,' projected g 
Tocabularie* by which we were lo laam it i 
poaed that be w 
He pull 



^ who nndaralood himMif. 

eirafy arthar in deapair by Ibe worki which b* a^ 
nouBced. Thia fiBeoa BichiteM ofworda, bowerar, bailt 
more labyiiniha than ha roukl alwaya |« oni of, polwiib- 
aianding hi* ■ cotoMMiivl grammar,' and hia ' aadarima 
grammar.t Tel ihil great Caramual, Ifaa crkica bare 
aurenj, waa nothing biit 1 pufly gilll, wilb lege Ma weak 
for hia bulk, and only to be accouiled aa e Hen aaridW a 
* conluaiDii of worda.' 

Let IB dread iha fate of Cannuel ! and beCiae we eMer 
into diaeuBioa with tba metaphyaiciBn, firai aailk what be 

lion of Uff^ and (OUBfiiji; wiih the ditiaa, whai ha 
deema ortMo*; wiih Ibe poliiieal eewoaaial, what be 
eonakler* lo be valmi and mt ! By Ihia neana we may 
aroid what ii perpalually recurriBf ; Ibal etime lazily or 
ragneneea of worde, which makea entry wiiler er apealar, 
complain of hi* pradaceaeiir, and allampt, ecanetinat aM 

* Since the Drat adWon oflhh work, Iba lamened death tf 
HrRJarda haa ecenrrad and we hare IM Ihe laboina af a 
Blind of gnalatmpKcky and aattTa power, at. patb^M, lb* bMV 
arKamamHiy. fingtlah Kdlir*.] 

t Baillai (Tf ae (he d«aa and pJaua ofibaaa grammar*, n* 
eabalialic waa ruUlfbed In BniialleB, lOtl, fa ISrao. Thaaa 

dackroawaain iolto, [-■- ■ ~ "' 

dea laraiia. Tone IL 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



m the best temper, to define and to settle the signification 
or what the wiiiy South calls * those rabble-charming 
wsrds, which carry so much wild-fire wrapt up in tnem.* 

POLITICAL irXCK-SIAMES. 

Political calumny is said to have btren reduced into an 
art, Uke that of logic, by the Jesuits. This itself may be a 
political calumny : A powerful body, who themselves had 
practised the practices nf calumniators, may in their turn, 
often have been calumniated. The passage in question 
was drawn out of one of the classical authors used in their 
colleges. Busembaum, a German Jesuit, had composed, 
in duodecimo, a * Medulla Theologue moralis/ where, 
uaong other casuistical propositions, there was found lurk- 
ing in this old Jesuit's * marrow* one which favoured regi- 
dde and assassinaiioo I Fifty editions of the book luul 
passed unnoticed ; till a new one appearing at the critical 
moment of Damien's attempt, the duodecimo of the old 
ScholastM: Jesuit which had now been amplified by its com- 
mentators inti> two folios, was considered not merely ridi- 
culous, but as dangerous. It was burnt at Toulouse, in 
1757, by order of the parliament, and condemned at Paris. 
An Italian Jesuit published an * apok>i;y' fur this theory of 
assassination, and tlie same tlames devoured it ! Whether 
Busembaum deserved the honour bestowed on lus ingenu- 
ity, the reader may jud^e by the passage itself. 

* Whoever w^ould rum a person, or a Eovemment, must 
begin ibis operation by spreading calumnies, to defame the 
person or the government ; for unquestionably the calun»- 
niator will always find a great nuinber of persons inclined 
tobeli«:vo him, or to side with him; it therefore follows, 
that whenever the object of such calumnies u once lower- 
ed m credit by such means, he will soon luse the reputation 
and power founded on that credit, and sink under the per- 
manent and vindictive attacks of the calumniator.' This 
IB the politics of Satan— 4hc evil principle which regulates 
BO many ihini^ in this world. The enemies of the Jesuits 
have fitnnetl ali»t ot' great names who had become the vic- 
tims of such atrocious Mnchiavelism.* 

This has been one of the arts practised by all political 
parties. Their fin»t weak invention is to attach to a new 
taction a contenipuble or an opprobrious nick-uame. In 
the history of the rcvolutiont ff Eur«>(M;, whenever a new 
party ha:i at li'n^th establi^hf d it^ iiidofiendmce, the orit;!- 
nal denomination \%hich had b«'i-n fixril mi thrm, marked 
by the passions of the party \%hich iK-stowed it, birangely 
cun:ra>t!i with the name fin.iliv e-tiablishtrd ! 
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reign, they were told that Jmeqm frsn 
all. But/adbfOQdi«iaiscame forward in 
appeared under this fatal narae,aDd the paaaaais revokag 
in madness, snd being jomed by all the cui-thraau sai 
thieves of Pans, at onca pronounced coB<icmBaiion on 
every gentleman in France 1 Froissart has the hutnd mr^ 
raiive ; twelve thousand of these Jaeqme» btm k&mmta ci^ 
piated their crimes ; but the Jaapiirm, who bad receivtd 
their first appeUatioo m dension, asauncd it ta Ibeir mm 

In the spirited Memoirs of die Duke of Guiae, wrina 
by himself, of his enterprise against tlie kiofldoa ef Na- 
ples, we find a curious account of thispobtical art of maia- 
mg people by odious nick-names. * Genaro aad Vkcob,' 
says the duke, *■ cherished under-hand, that avenioB tar 
rascality had for the better sort of citizens and avikr peo- 
ple, who, by the insolences they suffered from these, aoc 
unjustly hated them. The better class inhahiiing thi 
suburbs of the Virgin were called Uaek ebdks; and liit 
ordinary sort of people took the name of lax«rs,* bock ■ 
French and English an okl word for a leprous beggar, and 
hence the lazaroni of Naples. We can easily oooctnv 
the evil eye of a lazar when he encountered a 6lmek dmk'. 
The Ehjk'e adds—* Just as at the beginning of the revoiiH 
tion, the revolters in Flanders formerly took that of btf 
gart ; those rf Guierme, that of eolers ; tboae of Nor- 
mandv, that ofbarffeet ; and of Beausse and SoulogBt, «f 
wooUen^patteM.* In the late French revohiijoo, wc c^ 
served the extremes indulged by both parties chiefly eoa- 
cemed in revolution — the wealthy and the poor ! The nek, 
who, in derision, called their humble feHow-cifiseas bv*.ai 
contemptuous term uf s(ma<aJbttes, provoked a reacfsf 
injustice from the populace, who, as a dreadful retara fcr 
only a slight, rendered the innocent term of aii'ifciii^, • 
signal fur plunder or slaughter ! 

It is a curious fact that the French verb /isadir.n 
well as the noun /roiu/mr, are used to descrilie those whs 
condemn the measures of government ; and Bore cxf«» 
sively, desi^jnates any hyperbolical and mnligBaal ao 
cEsm', or any sort of cond(*mnation. These words kaw 
been only introduced into the language since the iatftgars 
of Cnrdinal de Reiz succeeded m raising a faction a^aatft 
Cardinal Mazanne, known in French hstory by the bk^ 
name of the J^Voruimrs, or the Stingers. It oricBaied a 
pleasantry, although it became the pass-word lor lasurrrc- 
tum in France, and the odious name of afactioo. A «r. 
observed, that the parliament were like those schoo»-boTi. 



Tne first revoluti-inists of Holland incurred the coiitemp- I yftho Hiiig their stones in the pits of Paris, and 



tuous name of* Les Gueux/ i-r the Be^tiars. Tli«' Duch- 
ess of Pariiia mquiriu]! shout thorn, the Count of Barla- 
mont scomfuiiy de5crib«>d ilicm to be of this clas« ; and it 
was tiatlery ol the Groat which i:ave the name currency. 
The liol.anilers acct-pted the mine as much in dt fiance 
as wiih indignation, and acted up to it. Iii«t(-ad of broaches 
in their hat:*, they wore lt:i!e Wf>xl«n platters, such as 
be^itrars usoJ, and foxe>' laiU instead of feather:!. On the 
targets of some of thi se Gutux they inscribed, 'Rather 
Turki>h than Popish I' and had the jirint of a cock crow- 
ing, OUT of wh<)se nmuih was a lab«'l Vive Us Gucux j^ar 
Uml l( mon'U ! which waseverv wh^re set upland was the 
favourite si:;n of their inns. The Protestants in France, 
after a vaneiy of nick-names to render them contemptible, 
such as Chri^odint, becau>e they would only talk about 
Christ, similar to our Puritans ; and Parpxiliotn, or P«ir- 
pinUft.a sinail base c<iin, which ^^a'* odiriusly applied to 
them: at iens'h settled in the well-known term of Hu- 
guen'tts. which probablv was derived, as the Diciionnaire 
de Tre*ou\ sujiffs'ts, jrom thnr hiding them^elve8 in se- 
cret places, and appearing at night, like king Ilugon, the 
great hohsobiin (•!' France. It app'-ars that the term has 
been preserved by an earthen vessel without feet, used in 
cookery, which servrd the HuevenotK on meaere days to 
drebs their moat, ami to avoid observation; a curious in- 
stance, whore a thing siijl in use proves the obscure cir- 
cumstance of Its oniiin. 

The atrocious insurrection, calleii /yi Jacqu&ie^ was a 
term which originatej in cruel derision. When John of 
France was a prisoner in England, his kingdom appears to 
have been desolated by its wretched nobles, who, in the 
indulgence of their pa«i^ions. set no limits to their luxury 
and thfir extortion. They despoiled their peasantry with- 
out mercy, and when these complained, and even reproach- 
ed this tyrannical nobility with having forsaken their sovc- 

* 5ee Reciieil. Chronoloffique et Analytiqne de tout ce qui a 
/a/'f en Portuiijl U SociM dc Jesus. Vol. U, secL 406. 
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wards, whon affairs were settled between the kingaae rac 
pariiainent, it was more particularly applied to the fiiCJce 
of Cardinal de Reiz, who still held out. * We enooara^ 
the a^iplication,' says De Retz; for we observe J th^t the 
distinction of a name heated the minds of people ; and oas 
evening we resolved to wear hat-strings lo the iorm d 
slin£s. A hatter, who might be trusted with the •ccrv., 
made a great number as a new fashion, and which «cre 
worn by many who did not understand the joke; we cw^ 
selves were the last to adopt them, that the mveanoB 
might not appear to have come from us. The ctfrct of 
this trifle was immense ; every fashionable article vu 
now to assume the shape of a sling : bread, hats. gk)S«*« 
handkerchiefs, faas, ^c, and we ourselves became Bore 
in fashion by this folly, than by what was esseniul.* Tuf 
revolutionary term was never forgotten by the Freacfi. t 
circumstance which might have hren considered as prof' 
nostic of that afler-revolution, which Dc Retz had ibc a^ 
ai:ination to project, hut not the darmg to establish. ^* 
Fee, however, this great po'.iticiah, confessing the adiaa*^ 
tages his pariv denved by encouragmg the applicanoBCl 
a bv-name, w^iich served * to heat the minds of peop?.' 

It IS a curirxis circumstance that I should have to re- 
count in this chapter on * Political Nick-names* a hmM 
term with all lovers of art, that of Silhtmettf! Thisii»'J 
understood as a blark pmj!le ; but it is more extraonii»i7 
that a term so universally adopted should not be found a 
any dictionary, either in that of IJ Academies or m ToATi, 
and has not even been preserved, whrre it is quite mi»^ 
pensable, in Millin*s Dictumnaire dt» Beaux-'ArUl Itii 
little suspected that this innocent term originated iaapi^ 
litical nick-name! SiUumetU was minister of stals a 
France in 1759 : that period was a critical one ; the trea- 
sury was lo an exhausted condition, and Silhouette, • rrrt 
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honeft man, who would hold no intercourse with finanden, I 
or loan-cnongeri, could contrive no other expedient to pre- 
vent a national bankruptcy, than .excessive economy, and 
interminable reform ! Paris was not the metropolis, any 
more than London, where a Plato or a Zeoo could long 
be minister of slate, without incurring all the ridicule &[ 
the wretched wits ! At first thev pretended to take his ad- 
vice, merely to lau^h at him ! — they cut their coats shorter, 
and wore them without sleeves; they turned their gold 
snuff-boxes into rough wooden ones ; and the new-fash- 
ioned portraits were now only profiles of a face, traced by 
a black pencil on the shadow cast by a candle on white 
paper! All the fashions assumed an air of niggardly 
economy, till poor Silhouette was driven into retirement, 
wi^ all his projects of savings and reforms ; but he left 
hb name to describe the most economical sort of portrait, 
and one as melancholy as his own fate ! 

This political artifice of appropriating cant terms, or odi- 
ous nick-names, could not fail to flourish among a people 
■o perpetually dividcMi by contending interests as ourselves ; 
every party with us have had their watch-word, which has 
■erved eiuier to congregate themselves, or to set on the 
ban-dogs of one faction to worry and tear those of another. 
We practised it early, and we nnd it still prospering ! The 
Puritan of Elizabeth's reign survives to this hour; the 
trying difficulties which that wise sovereign had to over- 
come in settling the national religion, found no sympathy 
in either of the great divisions of ner people ; she retained 
as much of the catholic rites as might be decorous in the 
Dew religion, and sought to unite, and not to separate, her 
children. John Knox, in the spirit of charity, declared, 
that * she was neither gude protestant. nor yet resolute pa- 
pist; let the world judge quilk is the third.* 

A jealous party arose, who were for reforming the refor- 
mation. In their attempt at more than human purity, they 
obtuned the nick-name of Puritant ; and from their fasti- 
diousness about very small matters, PrecUian$ ; these Dray- 
ton characterizes as persons that for a painted glass win- 
dow would pull down the whole churcli. At that early 
period these nick-names were toon used in an odious sense ; 
^ Warner, a poet in the reign of Elizabeth, says, — 

' If hypocrites, why pwritainet we term be asked, in breefe, 
'Tis but an ironUM-4erme ; good-fellow so spels theefe !* 

Honest Fuller, who knew that many good men were 
among these Picritoiu, wished to decline the term alto- 

Sther, under the less offensive one of iV(m-«on/onnis(f . 
It the fierce and the fiery of this party, in Charles the 
First's time, had been too obtrusive not to fully merit the 
ironical appellative ; and the peaceful expedient of our 
Moderator dropped away with the page in which it was 
written. The people have frequently expressed their own 
BoCions of different parliaments by some apt nick-name. 
In Richard the Second's time, to express their dislike of 
the extraordinary and irregular proceedings of the lords 
against the sovereign, as well as their sanguinary mea- 
sures, they called it * The uxmder-workinr aiKi the unmer^ 
cifal parliament.* In Edward the Third's reign, when the 
Black Prince was yet Uving, the parliament, for having 
mnrtoed with severity the party of the duke of Lancaster, 
was so popular, that the people distinguished it as the good 
pariiament. In Henry the Third's time, the parliament 
coposing the king, was called * ParKamentum iriaanum^ 
me mad parliament, because the lords came armed to in- 
ns! oo the confirmation of the great charter. A Scottbh 
Parliament, fi:om its perpetual shifting from place to place, 
was ludicrously nick-named the runnmg parliament ; in the 
tame spirit we bad our long pariiament. The nick-name 
of Pwnoner parliament stuck to the House of Commons 
which sate forty years without dissolution, under Charles 
tiM Second ; and others have borne satirical or laudatory 
epitheu. So true it is, as old Holingshead observed, * The 
eommon people will manie times give such hie name* as 
■eemeth but Wang to themoelvea.* It would be a curious 
speculation to discover the sources of the popular feeling ; 
inflacnoed by delusion, or impelled by good sense ! 

Tbe exterminating political nick-name of medignant 
^arkMied the nation through the civil wars : it was a pro- 
acriptioD— and a list xjX good and bad lords was read by the 
leaders of the first tumults. Of all these inventions, this 
diahirftra^ one was most adapted to exasperate the animosi- 
lias of the people, so often duped by names. I have never 
fiaiaeted tbe active man of faction who first hit on this odi- 
om bfftad far psfsoQS,'bat the period wfaao the 



changed its ordinary meaning was early ; Charles, in 164t, 
retorts on the parliamentarians the opprobrious distinction, 
as *The true malignant party which has contrived and 
countenanced those barbarous tumults.' And the royalists 
pleaded for themselves, that the hateful designation was ill 
applied to them : for by malignity you denote, said they, 
activity in doing evil, whereas we have always been on the 
stiff*ering side in our persons, credits, and estates ; but the 
parliamentarians, * grinning a ghastly smile,* would reply, 
that * the royalists would have been malignant had they 
proved successful.' The truth is, that malignancy meant 
with both parties any opposition of opinion. At the same 
period the offensive distinctions of roumi-J^ea<£f and caooi' 
liere supplied the people with party-names, who were al- 
ready provided with so many religious as well as civil causes 
of quarrel ; the cropt heads of uie sullen sectaries and the 
people, were the origin of the derisory nick-name ; the 
splendid elegance and the romantic spirit of the royalists 
long awed the rabble, who in their mockery could brand 
them by no other appellation than one in which their bear- 
ers gloried. In these distracted times of early revolution, 
any nick-name, however vague, will fullv answer a pur- 
pose, although neither those who are blackened by the 
odium nor those who cast it, can define the hateful appella- 
tive. When the term of delinquents came into vogue, it 
expressed a degree and species of guilt, says Hume, not 
exactly known or ascertained. It served however the end 
of those revolutionists, who had coined it, by involving any 
person in, or colouring any action by, deiinqueney ; ami 
many of the nobility and gentry were, without any ques- 
tions being asked, suddenly discovered to have committed 
the crime of ddinqueney ! Whether honest Fuller be fa- 
cetious or grave on this period of nick-naming parties [ 
will not decide ; but, when he tells us that there was ano^ 
ther word which was introduced into our nation at this 
time, I think at least that the whole passage is an admira^ 
ble commentary on this party vocabulary. 'Contempo- 
rary with maUgnantB is the word plunder^ which some 
make of Latin original, from planum dare^ to Uvelt w plane 
all to nothing! Others of Dutch extraction, as if it were 
to plume^ or pluck the feathers of a bird to 'he bare skin.*^ 
Sure I am we first heard of it in the Swedish wars ; and 
if the name and thing be sent back from whence it came, 
few English eyes would weep thereat.* All England had 
wept at the introduction of the word. The rump was the 
filthy nick-name of an odious faction— the history of this 
famous appellation, which wa^ at first one of horror, till it 
afterwards became one of derision and contempt, must be 
referred to another place. The rwnp became a perpetual 
whetstone for the loyal wits, till at length its former ad- 
mirers, the rabble themselves, in town and country vied 
with each other in * 6ttmtn^ rumpa* of beef which were 
hung by chains on a gallows with a bonfire underneath, 
and proved how the people, like children, come at length 
to make a play-thing of that which was once their bugbear. 
Charles 11 during the short holiday of the restoration- 
all holidays seem short! — and when he and the people 
were in good humour, granted any thing to every one,— 
Uie mode of * Petitions* got at length very inconvenient, 
and the king in council declared, that this petitioning was 
' A method set on foot by ill men to promote discontents 
amoni; the people,* and enjoined his loving subjects not to 
subscribe toem. The petitioners however persisted— 
when a new party rose to express their abhorrence of pe- 
titioning ; both parties nick-named each other the pdi- 
tioner$ and the abhorrertl Their day was short, but 
fierce ; the petitionertt however weak m their cognomen, 
were far the bolder of the two, for the commons were with 
them, and the oAJiorrert had expressed by their term rather 
the strength of their inclinations, than of their numbers. 
Charles II said to a petitioner from Taunton, * How dare 
you dehver me such a paper?* * Sir,* replied the peti- 
tioner from Taunton, * My name is Dare I' A saucy 
reply, for which he was tried, fined, and imprisoned : when 
lo ! the commons petitioned again to release the petitioner! 
* The very name,* says Hume, * by which each party de- 
nominated its antagonists discover the virulence and ran- 
cour which prevailed ; lor besides petitioner and abhorrer^ 
this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well*, 
known epithets of Whig and TWy.' These silly terms of 
reproach are still preserved among us, as if the palladiom 
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•f Brilidi tiber^r ^f^** foarded Inr thcM «zoiic naniM ; for 

llMf ATO BOt Eiiginh which the pmrties fo iovidiously 

m OQ each other. They are ludicroua enough m 

orifiB ; the (irirods of the court and the advocates oT 

Bsakm.were by the repubhcan party branded 

the title of TWies, which was the name of certain 

Imh robber* : while the court party in return could find no 

«llMr revenge than bv appropriating to the covenanters and 

IIm republicana of that clan, the name of the Scotch bc- 

varage of soar milk, wboee virtue they conaidAred so ex- 

Mcaai v e of their dispositions, and which is called whigg. 

Bo ridiculous in thev origin were these pernicious nnk- 

Mmra, which kmg excited feuds and quarrels in domestic 

Me, and may still be said to divide into two great parties 

ibis land or pobtical freedom. But nothing becomes ok^ 

•okta in political factions, and the meaner and more 

Kandalous the name affixed by one party to another, the 

it becomes noC only their rallymg cry or their pass 

but even ooostiuitee their glory. Thus the llol- 

kmg prided themselves on the humillaiing nick- 

of * les gueux :* the Protestants of France on the 

•eoraful one of the HuguenioU; the non-conformists in 

Kngland on the mockery of the jmritaeti; and all parties 

have perpetuated their* anger by their inglorious names. 

Swift was well aware of this truth in political history : 

« eadi party,' says that sagacious observer, * grows proud 

if that appellation which their adversaries at nrst intended 

■a a reproach ; of this sort were the Ouelphi and the 

GUbtUum, Hugu€moi$ and Cavaikn,' 

Nor has it been only by nick-naming each other by de- 
linnr or opprobiious terms that parties have been marked, 
hot they have afam worn a livery, and practised distinctive 
■Mmars. What sufleriags dkinol Italy endure for a long 
•ansa of years, under tnose latal party-names of the 
Guti^t and the OUbtUmtB ; altemaielv the victors and 
IIm vanquished, the beautiiiil land of Italy drank the blood 
iC her chiliren. Italy, bke Greece, opens a moving 
nietnre of the hatreds and jeakMiides of small republics : 
her .Rioiiea and her Aero, her Chidphi and her GhibeUinea I 
In Bologna, two great families once shook that city with 
their divisioos ; tM PepoH adopted the French inicrests ; 
the Maiuazi the Spaninh. it was incurring some danger 
to walk the streets of Boloena, for the Pepoli wore their 
feathers on the right side of their caps, aiid the Maluezii 
on the left. Such was the party-hatred of the two great 
Italian factions, that they earned their rancour even into 
their domestic habits ; at table the Gudpkt placed their 
kmves and sooons longwise, and the €rlabelane$ across ; 
the one cut tneir bread across, the other longwise. Even 
in cutting an orange iher could not agree ; ^r the (rttelph 
cot his orange honzontaily, and the GhAtUimt downwards. 
Children were taught tnese artifices of faction — their 
hatreds became traditional, and thus the Italians perpetu- 
ated the full benefits of their party-epirit, from generation 
toffencratioo.* 

Men in private life go down to their graves with some 
wducky name, not received in baptism, but more descrip- 
tive and picturest^ue ; and even ministers of state have 
winced at a political christening. Malagrida the Jesuit 
and Jemmy Twitcher were nick>names, which made one 
of our mimsters odious, and another contemptible. The 
Kari of Godolphin caught such fire at that of Volpone, 
that it drove him into the opposite party for the vindictive 
pvrpose of obtaining the iropoliticai prosecution of Sache- 
verell, who in his famous sermon had first applied it to the 
•ari, and unluckily it had stuck to him. 
* Faction,* says Lord Orfbrd, * is as capricious as for- 
wrongs, oppression, the zeal of real oatriots, or the 
I of fabe ones, may sometimes be employed for years 
kindling substantial opposition to authority; in other 
the impulse of a moment, a bmUad, a nick-name, a 
, can thrwv a city into a tumult, and shake the found- 
•lioosof astate.' 

^ Such is a i^ifht history of the human passions in poli- 
tirs ! We mi^t despair in thus discovering that wisdom 
Wid patrotinn so frequently originate in this turbid source of 
nrty ; but we are consoled when we reflect that the most 
■iportant pditicd prindplev are immutable ; and that they 
■ra those, iHiich even the ^>irit of party must learn to 
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of MaaoBy^ad tha faadfioowaaa of 
^ TAsw carlpoi paitiadan I bimd In a Maiiaacc^VU 



Gray, the critic who passed his days amidst *tbe 
hum of men,* and the poet who mu»ed in rJuisCerrd 
tude, have fatally injured a fine natural geanm m 8 
stone. Mr Campbell, with a brotbePs feehag, has (i 
the present article was composed) sympathised viih the 
endowments and the pursuits of this poet ; but the facts I 
had collected srem to me to open a more iraponaac view. 
I am aware how lightly the poetical character of Skc^ 
stone is held by some great contemporari e s ■ alt hn ng h tha 
very poet has left us at least one poena of anrrrattad siv 
ginality. Mr Campbell has regretted that Sbeastsneasi 
only * affected that arcadianism,' which * gives a crtiaiB 
air of masquerade in his pastoral character* a dop te d by 
our earlier poets, but al«o has * raiher meongrweariv 
blended together the rural swain with the disciple of Tcrta^ 
An this requires some expbnation. It is not onlj as a po«t, 
possessing the charactensties of poetry, but as n creator ■ 
another way, for which I claim tne atteatioa of the readrr. 
I have formed a picture of the domestic life of a poet, wti 
the pursuits of a votary of taste, both equally coatiracicd ia 
their endeavours, from the habits, the easouoasy aad Ihi 
events which occurred to Shcnstone. 

Four material circumstances influenced lua dmacirr, 
and were productive of all hb irohappineaa. Th« acfleci 
he incurred in those poetical studies to which be ksid d^ 
voted his hopes ; his secret sorrows m not haiif ' 
a domestic union, from prudential motives, with 
he loved ; the ruinous state of his doaiestii 
from a srdudng passion for creatinff a new 
scape-gardening and an ornamented farm ; and 
disappointment of that promised patronage, which 
have induced him to have become a political wrilcr; ar 
which his mcUnations, and, it is said, lua talcnta in saiiy 
life, were alike adapted: with these pointa in 
may trace the different states of his ound, ahofw 
did, and what he vras earnestly intent to have 

Why have the * Elegies* of Srehstokk, which hftv 
years ago formed for many of us the fevoorite poems m 
our youth, ceased to delight us in mature life? It m pet^ 
haps that these Elegies, planned with pecofiar fetictfv, 
have little in their execution. They form n aeries sf f^ 
etiral truths, but without poetical expression ; troths,— iw 
notwithstanding the pastoral romance in which the poet 
has enveloped hiros<>lf, the subjects are real, and the fet^ 
ings could not, therefore, be fictitious. 

In a Preface, remarkable for its gracefol ainqi6aty, sar 
poet tells us, that * He entered on his subjects uua iw — !_ 
ly, particular inddenU m h/e suggested, or dupm^mu9f 
mind recommended them to his choice.* He shows that 
' He drew his pictures from the spot, and he felt vcrv scs- 
sibly the affections he communicates.' He nvera tint tB 
those attendants on rural scenery, and all tbooe 
to rural life, were not the counterfeited scenes of a 
poet, any more than the sentiments, which were in^wcdbv 
Waiiire. -Shenstoiie's friend, Graves, who knew baa esrly 
in life, and to his last days, informs cs, that these Elefies 
were written when he had taken the Leasowes into bs 
own hands ; and though his ferme ormie engaged bs 
th<M^ht8, he occasionally wrote them, * partly,' nid Sbea- 
tone, * to divert my present impatience, and partly, as < 
will be a picture of most that passes in roj own aiai: 
a portrait which friends may value.' Thin, thca,iiAe 
secret charm which acts so forcibly on the first ^mttotm 
of our youth, at a moment when not too dificidt toW 
pleased, the rvflected delineations of the hafaita and Ae 
aflections, the hopes and the delights, with aB the don** 
tic associations of this poH, always true to Nature, rslMt 
back that picture of ourselves we instantly r e c ognia e. k 
is only as we advance in life that we lose the reladi sf «r 
early simplicity, and that we discover that Shiaaloaii «t> 
not endowed with high imaginarion. 

These Elegies, with some othes poems, nay bs rca4 
with a new interest, when we dwoover then to fbva tbs 
true Memoirs of Shenstooe. Records of qucnrioss, ba 
delightful feelings ; whose subjects spontaneooaly offntd 
themselves from passing incidents ; they stiU perpstnsts 
emotions, which will interest the yoong poet, mi ^ 
young lover of taste. 

Elegy IV, the first which Shenstene eon^oasd, ii 
entitled * Ophelia's nm,* and it was no onrcal oas '. b 
was erected by Graves in Mickletoo Cbordk, to the ■*> 
mory of an extraordinary young woman, U< 
the fitpvATv dauarhter of a learned, bat poor, 
tlvTor' ' ^B fine a taste for literataro, 

^om Ka'xDi'^iciiit vfid yinaa, that 
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eslltnt judge declared, that * he did not like to form his 
opiiuon of any author till he previously knew hers.* 
Graves had been long attached to her, but from motives 
of prudence broke off an intercourse with this interesting 
woman, who sunk under this severe disappoint mt-nt.— 
When her prudent lover, Graves, inscribed the urn, her 
friend Shensione, perhaps more feelingly commemorated 
her virtues and her tastes. Such, indeed, was the friendly 
intercourse between Shenstone and Uirecia, that in Elef^y 
XVni, written long after her death, she still lingered in 
his reminiscences. Composing this £^iegv on the calami- 
tous dose of Sumerville's life, a brother bard, and victim 
to narrow circumstances, and which ho probably contem- 
plated as an imaj^e of his own, Shenstone tenderly recol- 
lects that he used to read Somerville's poems to Utre- 

Oh, lost Ophelia ! smoothly flowed the day 
To feel nis music wkh my flames agree ; 

To taste the beauties of bis melting Isy, 
To taste, and fancy it was dear to Thee ! 

How true is the (eeling ! how mean the poetical ezpres- 



Ths Seventh Elegy describes a vision, where the shap 
dom of Wolsey breaJcs upon the author : 

* A graceful form 8ppear*d, 

Whtte were his locks, with awfbl scarlet crowned.* 

Even this fanciful subject was not chosen capriciously, 
but sprung from an incident. Once, on his way to Chel- 
tonham, Sheastooe missed his road, and wandered till late 
at night among the Cotswold Hills ; on this occasion he 
•pfiears to have made a moral reflection, which we find in 
!■■ * EsMys.' * How melancholy is it to travel late upon 
4Ul^ ambitioas project on a winters night, and observe the 
Kflit of cottages, where all the unambitious people are 
warn and happy, or at rest in their beds.' While the be- 
nif htod poet, lost among the lonely hills, was meditating 
OB * ambitious projects,* the character of Wolsey arose 
bdbre bias ; the visionary cardinal crossed his path, and 
basiod his imagination. * Thou,* exclaims the poet, 

' Like a meteor's fire, 
Shot^ blazing forth, disdainiog dull degrees.* 

Eleot VII. 

And the bard, afW discovering all the miseries of onha|H 
tf grandeur, and murmuring at this delay to the house of 
Jut firisad, exclaims, 



* Oh if these Ills the price of power advance. 
Check not my speed where social Joys hivite !* 

TIm silent departure of the poetical sceptre is fine : 

' The troubled vision cast a monmftil glance, 
And sighing, vanished in the shades of night* 

Audi to prove that the subject of tfiis Elegy thus aross to 
tba poet's ftuicy, he has himself commemorated the incident 
that gave occasion to it, in the opening : 

* On disunt heaths, beneath soturonal skies, 

Pensive I saw the circling shades descend j 
Weary and faint, I heard the storm artee, 
While the sun vaoishM like a faithless friend.* 

Elcot VII. 
Tho Fifteenth Elegy, composed * in roemor]|r of a pri- 
vate fiunily in Worcestershire,* is on the extiactioa of the 
aaeieiit fiunily of the Peons in the male line.* Shen- 
•Mae's Another was a Penn ; and the poet was now the io- 
iMlHtaiit of their ancient mansion, an o\6 timber-built 
hoass of the age of Elizabeth. The local description was 
a raal s c e ne—* the shaded pool,* — ' the group of ancient 
,' — the flocking rooks,* and the picture of the simple 
ners of his own ancestors, were realities, the emo- 
tkaw they excited were therefore genuine, and not one of 
tfaoM ' OMckeries ' of amplification (roa the crowd of verse- 



Tbe tenth Elegy, * To Fortune, suggesting his Motive 
for repining at her Dispensations,' with his celebrated 
* Pastoral Ballad, in four parts,' were alike produced by 
what one of the creat minstrels of our own times has so 
fiaslj indicated when he sung 

* The secret woes the worM has never known ; 
WhU^n the weary night dawnHl wearier day, 

fWei 



trsr was the giief devoured alone.' 

lo this EWgy, SHCitsToitK repines at the dispetisatioos 
of fertooe, not for having denied him her higher gifts, uor 
dbatiiio mbpHi him to 

■< Chttlkitm fb&d love of Art that fir*d ny veins,* 
•TUi we toon tbn Dr Nash's HiMoiy of WoctsBsnklra. 



nor that some * dull dutard v^iih boundless wealth,' 

his * grating reed* preferred to the bard's, but that the 

* tawdry ahepherdess* of this dull dotard, by her * pridt,* 
mak«is * the rural thane,' despise the poei's Ddia. 

* Must Df lia*s softness, elegance, and ease, 

Rubmh to Marian's dress ? to Marian's goM f 
Must Marianas robe from distant India pleass f 

The simHe fleece my Delhi's linibeinlokl I 
Ah ! what is native woith esteemed ofclowna? 

*T)s thy false glare. O Fortune ! thine they sse; 
*Tis for my Deiia«s sake I dread ihy frowns, 

And my last gasp shall curses breathe on thee !* 

The Delia of our poet was not an * Iris en air.' 8i 
STOHs was early in life captivated by a young lady, 
Graves describes wiih all those miki and serene graoas of 
pensive melancholy, touched by plaintive bve-soofo ud 
elegies of wo, adapted not only to be the muse, but the 
mistress of a poet. The sensibility of this passion look 
entire possession of his heart for some years, and it wan 
in partinff from her that he first sketched his ezquMta 

* Pastoral Ballad.' As he retreated UKMre and more into 
Bolitude, his passion felt no diminution. Dr Naah 
us, that Shenstone acknowledged that it waa his 
fault that he did not accept the hand of the lady whom be 
so tenderly loved ; but hia spirit couM not endure to be a 
perpetual witness of her degradation in the rank of society, 
oy an inconsiderate onion with poetry and poverty. llMt 
such was his motive, we may infer from a passage in oae 
of his letters. * Love' as it regulariy tends to oalrinMa^ 
requires certain favours firoro fiwiune and drcunstaaces la 
render it proper to be indulged in.' There are perpetanl 
alluaions to these * secret woes' in his oorrespoadeace ; 
for, although he had the fortitude to refuse aiarriaiey be 
had not the stoicism to contract his own heart, in ccld and 
aullen celibacy. He tln^ alludes to this Mibicel, wbiab 
so often excited far other emotions than those or humeaii— 

* It is long since I have oonsidered myself as imrftws. 
The work! will not, perhaps, consider me in that light s»> 
tirely till I have married my maid !' 

It is probable that our poet had an intention of marryiaf 
his maid. I discovered a pleasing anecdote among tbe 
late Mr Bindley's collections, which I transcribed froin tbe 
original. On the badt of a picture of Shenstone himselfy 
of whidi Dodsley published a print in 1180, tbe fbUowiaf 
energetic inscription was written by the poet oe bis new 
years gift. 

* This picture belongs to Mary Cutler, given her by ber 
roaster, William Shenstone, January 1st, 1184, ia an- 
knowledgment of her native genius, Iter ■■■g"****'— «ty, ber 
tenderness, and her fidelity. W. 8.* 

* The Progress of Taste ; or tbe fate of Delieney,' is a 
poem on tbe temper and studies of the author; and 

* EconoBiy ; a Rhapsody, addressed to yooag Poets,* 
abounds with selPouches. If Shenstone cre^nd little 
from the imagination, he waa at least perpetnally under 
the influence of real emotions. Thb is the reason wbj 
his truths so strongly operate on the juvenile mind, not j« 
matured t end thus we have sufficient]]|r ascertained tbe 
fact, as the poet himself has expressed it, * that be drew 
his pictures from the spot, and he felt very sensiUy tbe 
affecUions he communicates.* 

AO the anxieties of a poetical life svere eariy 
enced by Shenstone. He first pobKsbed some 
productions, under a tery odd title, indicative of modcet j, 
perhaps too of pride.* And his motto of Osnlsntes ptrntit 
leeUruMMf even Horace himself might have snnied at, fer 
it only conceals the desire of every poet, who pants to da> 
serve many ! But when he tried at a mere ^aborate w^ 
etical labour, * The judgment of Hercules^, it failedTto 
attract notice. He hastened to town, and he beat aboaC 
literary coffee-houses ; and returned to the country froai 
the chase of Fame, wearied without having started it. 

* While St college he prfnted, withoat his name, a smalt 
volume of verMs, with this title, < Poeme upon various Oeea- 
sions, written for the Enterulnment of tbe Author, end prinlsd 
for the Amusement of a few Friends, prejudiced in his Fa* 
▼our.* Oxford, 1787. 18 mo.— Naah*8 History of WorossMrw 
shire, Vol. i, p. 528. 

I find this notice of It hi W. Lowndes*s Catafegua: 440 
Shenstone (W.) Foems, 8/, ISs, 6dL— (Shenslans look an* 
common psins to suppress this book, by collecihig end dssuof» 
log copies wherever he met with them.)— In Longman*8 m» 
bIkHheca Anglo>Poetka. it Is valued at W. OxCl7t7! Mr 
Hsrris informs me, thst about the year 1170. Fletcher, tbe 
bookssller, st Oxford, hsd many oopjes of this first 9dilkmm 
whkh hs sold at Elgtsen pmoe esch. Tbs prless ars aaariacl 
Tbe priess of books an eonaoGMl ^Kik^babt\ftMKi 
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' A brnuh fiTl«d lilm hn k bnuho'anlinw.* 
Enn the ■ judgmm of UekuIh' betwHO IndoliBee 
ud lDduiU7, or Plsuun ud Virtus, su ■ goetun 
of hii o«n f»lingi ; m ■rgumoDt dnwn bta bit am ih- 
lOBingi I udicumg ibt uoceruini]' of Um pgot'i dubkHa 
dupiMiiiod: wba £»ll J, bf uding with Inddiincc, )o«t that 
Inmnph hj which hit hero obuJDed ■ dmctlj opponu 

In ths UloviDg yur begiu (hil mlancholj Omn in hii 
corTvtpoDdcDceT which Durksthe dJ>B|^»uumeiit of (he 
rau who had Bilked too gntx i quuility of bit h&ppLoeai 

wfaen our chirtcttr ia fonAod bjr hahil, iDd our fue ii de- 



OHUmplMivebciDi? He yi 
strr, wotting with loo coUiy 



, a ihs migietl 
ud earth ; wiih IhBK he 



He plamiBd t pindiie Amid] 



putoral ideas in Ihe LeatowH^ educj 
thai la^e for landicape-gard 

ItaliludeofiKwierilf. Thiu 



Is people, 
ceiitdru 




Aoai noI apMir in Ihe Emit ou Gardening, h* Lord Or. p«o molloet and inKnplioiu for gaidsD-M4U a^Bs; 
Cxd : eTen ihe •upereilioua Grar onlr baloired a ludi- >hile he had id finelj obKured mih a UndtT gleca im 
erouiiniuii DO Ihein paalunl icenel, which, hDwaiai, I grove oT Vugll, and thrown of er, ' iu Iha niikl af a fk» 



Tiebrated; end the g( 
aoA, incapafilALod^bj naliirc la touch dd objecte of mral 
fancjF, after deacnhing aocne of the offica of the Jaad«ipe 
dBu|;ner, addi, thai 'he will Doi iDqumt whether Uiej de- 
iwid anj great powen of mind/ Johiuon, however, 
eoaveyt to u* hil awn feelingi, when he itDBKdialcly ei- 
pnaaea them under the chanicter of ' a nillpn and iurlj 

have bf-vn remunerated, covid he bav>! read the eachanl- 
lag etdogiufu of Whealiej on tht Lvaiowei ; whidi, aaid 
be, * tt a perfect iiiciure of hu mind— aimnle, elegant and 
Bmiabia; and will aiwayt tuiieest a doubt whether the 
ipof inspired hid ven^e, or whoThcr in the acvne^ which hi 
formed, Ik only reaJiied Ihepadlorai imagei which nbount 



aju of Engliah gtrdenu 



rre;' and Shrmlone, 

lidil memarialt dedi. 
homson end Gnner. 
. in bad English, buL 

mtly Pindemonte hai 



■ bridge of one tutJi, buib of ■ d 
luurcu aiuuv, and simpto even to rn dn a fn n / * aad hv^^ 

Tbe trlpi^f fawu and falriea dwell f 
the aoUtary magician, who had railed all Iboae ralM^ 
wai, in reality, an unfortuDale poel, tbe lenaal crf'a Alapk 
daled farm.hnuK, where Ihe windi paned tbniagb, airi 
the raiai lodgsd, oTlen taking refuge in bia owa tiiitB 



■ Bui I make u a cerUin rule, " areera prDfaHm rd- 
gui." Penonj who will deapiie you for the mat of i 

overlooki tlHMe ihingt ; with whom ir is in vaio tbal yev 
mind 13 furnuhed. if the walla are naked ; indred oaekaia 

Ihen impelled hy the awial pamnn ig •■! h^ u hnr ■ 






ilude of friends end th 



The poet obierv es Ihil II 
tncted, ealuAed wiih ' ch 



St',: 






ing OB ibe dealk d 
o paim of the bidi, 



3kin^v*hSl'l^'?o''me' b^M«'l°e''o' r" 
then.)— Ithoiild ■ - ■ ■ 

SK— I wdl not le 

8uch were the calamitiei of ' great lane' with ' liBlt 
fartuBe;' but in Ihe caie of Sheniione, iheac wens*- 
bined wiih ihe other caltmiiy of ' mediocrity of gniw.' 

Here, then, al Ihe Leawwea, with occaginna] IriM » 
town in purtuil of fame, which perpetuiIlT eluded hi 
gratp^ in the cnrreipMndence of a lew dfiieala iDind<* 
who» admiration waa tubsciiultd for more getwiaeaie- 
brity; eom(«iing diairibei agaimt economy and am. 
while hit income wai diminishing every tear; osr neg- 
lected author grew duly mora indolent and •«lenarT,aBf 

• Whealley on Modern Gardenlnjt, p. IT2. Edkioa Idi, 

4 Id HdIII Colleci on, Vol. il, Lroer 11. 
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ubjecl, I coutd readily (Aiiii squilf' into ■ 
had alnoit aatd an <F>Iq>')r : !« lurslj I wu 

The Aitum of ihii nd portnu an aun 

' Ham I aiD comfl bunis from a riiil, Tary 

^niioni, uid to nuks me ullerU diuatiified wilti 

, ___ .__j __. .^_ Kr. _L-_i , r._„,g 1 ^,u 

id fruue, 
gloomy 



lelifo I OOH tnd,aBd l) 
ia<l. 1 am anfry ■ 
Dd diiregard aO prr 






il IbiD^i, jtul ma bn 
m IDfiqilcly ^ciKd (lliau|li 
joy) wnb ihe apphuumi oTDr Swifi'i cauif 
u breed to die id a raf e, lihfi a potmoBd ri 



fieiil is ny tpbere. — Pn) 
en would waul ako lobe 

Whatwaralbaia'hop 



uler bai oal alreadj perci 
in in early life ; «ickening 
% paeucal celebrily, unatl 



laionL* Bui hia maiuir-f* 
and when ho bdulged hu )i 
odomed. Johiuan IbfCthly ei 



bich Grarei 
e fcr applj 



"PplTina hM 
pnwu ofihia 

beaulifid 



woulS have b 



ed ialhe unptnHeled tiatuaelioD. The greu irchiloet whea 
Dbaimcled in the pmgren or hii work, by Ihe iireiuUr 

ef hia owD canic ploli lo pul the debu on the hero bim- 



dmieo. Whoimtr foroakon by hii company he deacri 
the horrw* around him, delivered up * lo winler, lilen 
and reflecnoo ;' ever foneeing himeeir ■ returnifli la 

by Uw whole train of bjpcichoqdTiacal eyiiaplMUT th 



•i^lim 



lently looked OQ in hope uid in grief, frtm 
M Ihe wor4i proceeded, or ae it wbb left at i 
^nglh W4 nod thia or 



i«i.ne» of g. ....... 

, — Hii elegant mind had not Ihe lo 
^ la draw the celebrity be aighed 



'ed nojlecird and un- 




Howev. 



II of Btenl 
le duke I 



the bietorr of my mind for 
bii, with liie lea of Cow- 
i have been pfeaerred in iho 
. ,, . ilapidalora oTmanuacnpU.' 

Towerda ihe cIhb of Ufe, when bii apirila were ei- 
hauiisd, and ' Uta iillj due of hopea and eipectaliuna,' ts 
be lemKd Ihem, wai unlDne, Ihe noiics of asme pennia at 
raak began to reach him. Shenelone, however, deeply 
fxJoun the variable itate of Va awn mind — ' Recoverm^ 
from ^nerroua fever, aa I have aince diacovernj by many 
coiicurrent aymproma, I aeem lo antici^te a Utile of thai 
" nriNd delight which Milion meoiiou and thinka 

■t l«ut I begin lo reeume my eilly dna of hopat and ei- 
Ta a farmer tsttor he had, however, given them up ; • I 

tioaa. Hapfiv enough if 1 could eitinguieb my ambition 
quite, ta indulge tbedeaire ofliemg aomelhing more l>ene* 

eQravea waa ■eppotedto haveflanesd at hIa friend Sben- 
man* in hia novel of 'Columella ;Dr ihe Diaoeeeed ArchoriL 



Teilrtofioaollii3e and indolence Inihe vigour of youlh. Nich i iiJ,er'Va»nrihrDiJiio'DfMarTbonugh'iind Bit John tiai, 
olB*a Chnan (neodoua, vol, Ul, p. IM. Naab'a HlatoTy i>r ^iruih, aaalaofhnn mme eonSdenilel coTe>poridenc(> eH^im 
Wmaunhk*, nL I, p-tn. { txughwiih JaaohTan>aD.WBff«rAui\7MM»fl. 
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When Geoi 



lemplmlerlyi 

1 Ihe first lime Ihat it had ever been re* 
nt <o raise ■ public moDumrnl of glory 
in individual' The novtily oTlhe at- 
■ ihe only ticuae for the lone arvange- 
ed aAer pajliameni had approved of the 
jng any apeciftc h^ply for the purpoae ! 
iaaueJ ihe ordera at her own expenae, 
d while Aniv ' 



le Ihe dehv of lh< 



I. pari* 



king granted a pnvT aeai a> for other debia. The crown 
■ndihe parlianientliad hitherto proceeded in perfect unina 

workmen were greatly in arrrare; for when George the 
First aacended the throne, they gladly accepted a Ikwri 

The great archiircl foiind himtelf tmidat iiieilricabla 
dijGeuliiea. With the Teriile inveniian which amuaeain 
hii comediei, he contrived an eiiraordinaiy Khaoie.b^ 
which he propoied tn mike the duke himself reapoUH 



edifice concluded, he ihowed the lamo caln inirnidily in 
the building of Blenheim aa he had in it( field oT actitn. 
Aware that irhehimieiriaveanvorder.nrauggeated any 
alieralion, he migkl be innlved in the eipenia nf the 

aurpriied into a spontuieoua emolioD of j^iure or dia- 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



Mad reUuire oTthe duke oTMarlboraiiKh, and probably hb 
•not in some of hia cooceroi, a warrant, ccmatitutinc 
Yanbmfh a m ntyor, witfk power ofeomtraetrng om tkt bekaff' 
•f (Ac ZMv rf MmrUwimgk, How be prevailed on Lord 
Godolpluii to aet this appoistineDt does not appear — his 
krdsbip probaolj conceived it was usefo), and mi^tht as- 
■iat in eipeditinf the great work, the favourite object of 
Um hero. Hue warrant, however, Vanbruch kept eo- 
tireljT to himself; he never mentioned to the duke tnat he 
was in the possession of any such power ; nor on his re- 
tarn, did he claim to have it renewed. 

The buiMins proceeded with the same delays, and the 
payments with the same irreeularity ; the veteran now 
foresaw what happened, thai he should never be the in- 
habitant of his own house ! The public money issued 
from the Treasary was never to be depended on ; and af* 
tar I71t, the duke took the building uikm himself, for the 

Erpose of accommodating the woramen. They bad 
herto received what was called * crown pay,* which 
was high wages and uncertain payment— and they now 
gladly anated a third of their prices.' But though the duke 
bad ondertaken to pay the workmen, this could make no 
•Iteration in the claims on the Treasury. Blenheim was 
to be built for Marlborough, not by him ; it was a monu- 
ment raised by the nation to their hero, not a palace to be 
boilt by their mutual contributions. 

Whether Marlborough found that his own million might 
be slowly injured while the Treasury remained still obdu- 
rate, or that tho architect was still more and more in- 
volved, I cannot tell; but in 1715, the workmen appear to 
have struck, and the old delays and 8tand<«till again re- 
newed. It was then Sir John, for the first lime, produced 
the warrant he had extracted from Lord Godolphin, to lay 
before the Treastvy ; adding, however, a memorandum, 
to prevent any misconception, that the duke was to be 
c onsidered as the paymaster, the debts incurred devolving 
on the crown. Tnts part of our secret history requires 
■wre development than I am enabled to afford : as my 
infematioa is drawn from *the Case* of the duke of 
Marlborough in reply to Sir John's depositions, it is pos- 
sible Vanbruch may suffer more than he ought in this 
narration ; which, however, incidentally notices his own 
statements. 

A new scene opens! Vanbrugh not obtaining his 
daims from the Treasury, and the workmen becoming 
more clamorous, the architect suddenly turns round on the 
duke, at once to charge him with the whole debt. 

The pitiable history of this magnificent monument of 

Kblic gratitude, from its beginnings, is given by Van- 
tigh in hi* deposition. The ereat archiiect represents 
himself as being comptroller of her majesty's works ; and 
as such was appointed to prepare a niodel, which model 
of Blenheim House her majesty kept in her palace, and 
gave her commands to issue money according to the di- 
rection of Mr Travers, the queen's surveyor-general; 
that the lord treasurer appointed her majesty's own offi. 
ears to supervise these works ; that it was upon defect of 
money from the Treasury that the workmen grew uneasy ; 
that the work was stopped, till furtlier orders of money 
from the Treasury ; that the queen then ordered enough 
to secure it from winter weather ; that aAurwards she or- 
dered more for psyment of the workmen ; that they were 
paid in part ; and upon Sir John's telling them the queen's 
resolution to grant them a further supply, (after a ate/p put 
to it by the dutche»^» order) they went on and incurred the 

K resent debt ; that this was aJTierwards brought into the 
ouse of commons as the debt of the crown, not owing 
firom the queen to the Ehike of Marlborough, but to the 
workmen, and this by the queen's officers. 

During the uncertain progress of the building, and while 
the workmen were fifitfn in deep arrears, it would seem 
that the architect oflen designed to involve the Marlbo- 
roughs in its fate and his own ; he probably ihoueht that 
some of their round million mishl bear to be chipped, to 
finish bis great work, with which, too, their filory was so 
intimately connected. The famous dutchess had evi- 
dently put the duke on the He'en^ive ; but once, perhaps, 
was the duke on the point of indulging some generous ar- 
ehileetural fancy, when lo ! Atossa stepped forwards and 
' put a stop to the building.' 

When Vanbrugh at lenirth produced the warrant of 
Lord Godolphin, empowering him to contract for the duke, 
this instrument was utterly disclaimed b 
th« duke declares it existed without 




?d by Marlborough ; 
hii knowledge; and 



that if such an inatmnent for a moowaC was to W hsii 
valid, no man woold be safe, but nifht ba rniniil by iha 
act of another! 

Vanbrus^ wttmm to have in volv e d tlM ialneney of bis 
pk>t, till it foil into some oontradietkiBi. Theqpecakahnd 
not foocd difficult to manage; hut after ber death, whan 
the Treasury failed in its goMen source, bn seenas to kasa 
sat down to contrive bow to make the duka the great 
debtor. Vanbrugh swears that * He himself looked apsa 
the crown, as engaged to the Duke of Marlborvwgh for lbs 
expense ; but that he believes the workme n alwmya hnkad 
upon the duke as their paymaster.' He advances ao for, asia 
swear that he made a contract with particular worksssa, 
which contract was not unknown to the duke. Thia was not 
denied ; but the duke in his reply o bser v es , that * be knew 
not that the workmen were employed for ki» aeconnl,or by 
kU own agent :'— never having beard till Sir Jehn pr^ 
duced the warrant firom Lord Godolphitt, that Sir Ma 
was * his surveyor T which he disclaims. 

Our arclutect, however opposite bis depoastaoas appear, 
contrived to become a witness to such nxXM as tcadad le 
conclude the duke to be the debtor for the buikiing; and 
* in bis depositions has taken as moch care to have die 
guilt of perjury without the punishment of it, aa any maa 
could do.* He so managed, though he has not sworn to 
contradictions, that the natural tendency of one part of hii 
evidence presses one wsv, and the natural t e n d ency of 
another part presses the direct contrary way. In kislibi^ 
mer memorial, the main desijpi waai to diaengace the daks 
from the debt ; in his depositions, the main design was Is 
charge the duke with the debt. Vanbru^ it 
confessed, exerted not less of bis dramatic than ~ 
tectural genius in the buikiing of Blenheim ! 

*The Case* concludes with an doquent 
where Vanbrugh is distinguished as tne man of 
though not, in this predicament, the man of 
at last the charge run into by order of the crown 
upon the duke, yet th't infamy of it must go npoai 
who waa perhaps the only Architect in the worM 
of building such a house : and the only friend in the world 
capable of contriving to lay the debt upon one to wbombe 
was so highly obliged.' 

There Is a curious fact in the depositions of Vanbrufh, 
by which we might infer that the idea of Blenheim Hoom 
might have originated with the duke himsitlf ; he swean 
that in 1704, the duke met him, and told him he defiped 
to build a house, and must consult him about a model, ^; 
but it was tlie queen who ordered the present house to be 
built with all expedition.* 

The whole conduct of this national edifice was unwortfar 
of the nation, if in truth the nation ever entered beanii'T 
into it. No specific sum had been voted in pai^aaaeatfiir 
so great an undertaking ; which aAerwards wms the occa- 
sion of involving all the parties concerned in trouble and 
lilisation, threatened the ruin of the architect ; and I Haak 
wo shall see, by Vanbrugh*s letters, was finished at the 
sole charge, and even under the superintendence, of tl^ 
duchess herself ! It may be a question, whether tlus soff* 
nificent monument of glory did not rather originate in the 
spirit of party, in the urgent desire of the queen to aliar the 
pride and jealousies of the Marlboroughs. Fmm the cir- 
cumstance to which Vanbrugh has sworn, that the duke 
had designed to have a hou^e built by Vanbrugh. before 
Blenheim had been resolved on, we may suppose that the 
intention of the duke's afforded the queen a suggestMS of 
a national edifice. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his life of Marlborough, has o^ 
sctirely alluded to the circumstances attending the boiki- 
ing uf Blenheim. ' The illness of the duke, and the tedMoi 
litigation which ensued, caused such delays, that little pn^ 
gress was made in the work at the time of his decease. 
In the interim, a serious misunderstanding arose b e t wren 
the duchess and the architect, which forms the subject cf 
a voluminous correspondence. Vanbrugh was in cottte- 
quence removed, snd the direction of the building coafidcd 
to other hands, under her own immediate superintend- 
ence. 

This * voluminous correspondence' would probably aA 
ford < words that bum' of the lofty insolence of Atossa,' and 
* thoughts that breathe* of the comic wit ; it might too re- 
late, in many curious points, to the stupendous fabric it- 
self. If her grace condescended to criticise ita parts wilk 
the frank roughness she is known to have done to the ar- 
chitect himself, his own defence and explanatiooi 
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" Roberi Walpols, GhJI^ 

e huihiy, tad ihe apn. 

. nioM It II alluded 10 by tha 

, in Lord Orfard'i ' Anecdotu oT Punibf ,' whoa 

' riih 8v Joha 



., ..IT 1 nowMe liitle 

• of enr gelibg it. ni^arly tOOW. du« to he for maov 
' i^r^cniplaguvT and Iroublv, al Blenheim, whkh 
tbal wicked woniin of 'MarlbuKKigh' iiK far from pay- 
ini IDE, UiallhodukB being lurd by nme of the woiiinien 



b«n upon I 

iBim,( 



ttf For which 1 ibinh ihe ought to 
1 oceiflon oTiho duke't dnih, Vu 

e UKich at hit illuairiouc 



'he Dihe oT HtHbDrough' 

•^■■ngail fueiL Tbe innd ■etllemenl, which it wai 
■■peeled herfraee had bnkm to pieeea, itandi gnod, 
aad bud* u inneue wealth tn LonI Godalphiu lad hii 



docKl the foUo- 



DBchenofMirlbriraugh, wl 
BpoBDubrher frienc' "' 
HamleaMd,) who d 




ber!) Io!3)«™ye1r'h.'™r'"' 

It^. ■ year to keep henelTc 

ft year to Lord Rialton (or preienl matnttnuMF ; and 

Ixad Oodolphin only G.OOOf. a year joinlure, 11 hn duiUtci 

nylody; Ibii Ian ia a wretched article. The real of the 

Mip, for Ibeie are but antppini*. foei to Lord Oodolphin, 

udeoon. 8hewil1hi«e«),000rayevuipreieni.' 

AUieaa,ai ihe qiianel heated >od the plot ihidienad, 
wilh Ibe maJiciaufBna ofPuch, and the haiightineii oTan 
Empnai of Blenheim, inaeUed Ihe moM cruel intuit thai 
•ter archilecl endured! — one perfeclly cha - 

UiatellraordmaTy anmtan. Vtiihriigh went 
wilh hii lady, ;- - .■- ^- .... .... 



with ordva that if lAe 
diea, the •errant 

■1 all day long and keep mo tMnoan^ at the inn !' 

Thia waa a ceini da na(r< in ihia joint cmiody 

m and Vanbm^h^ The anhiiecioTBIcnheiiii, I 



otan uijunclion T.'T'I'aZJ.^'.'^'^II*^. 
™~^,.ucellor (fcari of -,),„,, R,wJy. Si 
K I wH nerai emplojed I pei Haaw.' 



(T, which orcTatled 

often LBTcJTad hint 

pradlied to a much later period. wnM 

awunced In Ua daa 
OnhofraphJ eCFto- 
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i> Iks pnctieo of uurna vtiBca* md pan)' ileeapiim ; I 
vhich ippcar Ukn SaUj a lbs wBd«a a * njp; like is- 
•ptiluds IB Ilie piQibund ncwi c^ ■ poUucUn ; like coir- 
vdice la ihe mflfniiumiij of i hera ; uid rie^rftde bj 
ttbeir lLUJFDt«t the fnodeur of m chvucier wkich wu 
doHd bj ■ 11)10111111 deuh, wonhT Ibg Ub of the wiieM 



i« fotw hbm ha gum UbhC 



The lunahiae of him dijn wu ia 
both. From « bor^ hIwaj* dnuDU 
qiifHa, Tor tn wu l»rn in u >[B dT hi 
b; uluro for the chinlric gillintr: 

fnm of 1I017. All about Rewleigb 
ansa be won : hn female • 






<f Iba court ol , whURdi 



ipL loiisn of Lord Cecil. Rawing vai Ibca oh- 
uixuio the Tower forthoCoUiaBGsavtBMTJ aploliB 
absurd aad ohecuro, (hal ooe hnunaa bM called it a 
' Maie-riddte,' bal for which, to bu]f jcus tfur, &•»■ 
kiih ao email J loat hia Ufa. 

i ipT^rad in U 



id m ifaia comnncT. 

lu ware in ifce Tower e 

IT*, Sir Waller MteaiftoJ t 



.. „ !D fit aubjectt for ' lh< 

D^ of SpcDaer, peaunoua of reward, oolj ro' 

ar fareuntea iy ■udTerBflbam to laaka theii 

ra'foiiiinea « aea Mtd laad; >Dd GliabMb liMeiwi) u 

Iba Elc>winf projecri of bcr berot iDdulginff that apiri' 

_i;_C __ 1^ I . .L_ _,^^ ^ ^^ 1^ ^^ , 



Pwrieau<> 



le feel of tl 



;uered Iba world, « 



or peace couid cquall; direct his mrantion u lupplT the 
donieaiic warni of ererY-diy lifa, in hii project of ' an 
nOce Ebr addreaa.* Nothiog waeloohigh forhii ambilioo, 
Bor loo humble [br bia xeniua. Pre-eminnil aa a mibtirj 

Ilawlei|h waaaaintanl on romiogihe character of Prines 
Htai^, »a Ihit priBCfl WH iiiidioui of moulijinc hw own 
upi'iai aualitiea bji Iha genus oTlhcrnaDd wham hecoo- 

■aAablv Ihan hii cooUmplatire «ib. He ma^ wrll nnk 



Mbieoeioitiiig Utile iDleresI 


hisli 


'S 


mi US 


as sealed 


lis 


Mi&i<>hed Tolume with imn 
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Bia«ni&:e 






thought, 




ul 


dwell OB his pates.* Such 
■dorad palruB at Spenaar ; 








whowu 


he 


rhom 


Be' 


loaioo, proud 


of 


olini other r.roun'tea • hi. 




hOD 




br iho tiU 


of 


his -fatfarr;' and who leil 


political 


■tisUuc'tioDS ohich 


Milton deigned to edit. 












But how has it happeaH 


Iha 


of 


so el 


rated a ch 




while ii is ductibe^ by Hu 


cd th 












'• 


gre« 


but di-te 


!^ 



There was • peeuliiriij b tha character of this emi- 
nent inan : he pnciiicd the ciraning uf an aduthlurir ; 

ISv ■ Hge and a hero icling IUIt and cowaidica. and al- 
lempting 'o obtain br circuitous decepTion, what tl maybe 
■appoaedio mafnaniDiou) a spirit would not ddIj deipi to 
poasess himself of br direct and open methods. 









if Ihos. 



r Elnihelh, Rawleigh was once in conftie^ 
appeiri, that seeing the quern passing bj, he 

declaring that 
of Sir Walier-i 



I suddenly ■eiied . ,_ ._. 

ng with the govemoT and his peopU 
mere Bf b of the queen hid made h 



astoniihing conduct, and 1 



could not hii of admit 
endeni that the whole i 



hepmonwhooi"! 


e sddresso 






our Mw"'otSlt 


to Purioso; 


s tender prisoner ! 


To me it is 


e was got up and 






ih himself 


rtl knew wa. perfectly luUpted 


her similar inCHlen 


, .n which I 




ftcl, iho«(h 


Sir Toby Matihe 




■ Lhrrmrr Unto™,' 




IT of the Work!' w< 


ucomposad,' 



Man a luv, KDo now Terr wqi corag Dota b nooT ^ 
mind.'* This faabte tUei^>lusi^Bide,tbk<c« raibr 
than Blab,' I must place tmcmg ibosa seeiica b tlsa lila d' 
Rawleigb, » meao and incoBprabansiUa with the pMi 



Riwleigh nttunsd frea the w 
of Ouiana, wiib raisery in cre^ shape ab 
sosi bad perisbfld ; his derotad Eeynus w 
his reproach ; aad Rawleigb, witbnl fortime (Bd MdlisW 
hope, in sickness and in aorrow, brocded ows Iba Bd 
thought, that in the hatred of the Spanianl, and m ibap^ 
bfical pudllatiiDiity oT Jama, he was amTiag o^j to bssi 
inarilable deuh. With ths pmentiincnt, ba usj s*b 
wished to gin up ha ship to Iha crew, bad tbey coaaeBad 
to land bun in France ; but he was probably mvadlate ■ 
Uiis deciiicn at sea, as be was afterwanla at laad, wbna 
he wished In escape, and refused to fly : the dearaal iakd* 

iated, floating betwaan the aenaa crfocskour avl of lilb. 

Rawleigh landed in bis nalire county of Dens: la 
attini was the coanwn topic of canTenalioa,aiid hcwB 
Iha objeeiofceBsure orofeommisriatioo : but hnpersM 
was oot mutrsted, lill Iba fears of James became am 

The Cerifiniic C■o^domB^ whose 'quipa and quiditr^ 
had concealed the cares of slate, one iar rushed uto tfei 
presence of James, breathlestlvcallinzovl for' audKonr 
and compressmg h 
laconic abruptness o 



CTed in this predatory eipediuoo. Tha timid nooarTli, 
terrified at this tragical >ppearance of hu (gcetious find, 
saw at once the drmands oT the whole Spioish cabuti, 
and rented his palliatLre in a gentle proclamation. Raa- 
leigh hiving settled h^i alTaira in the We>i, set off for La- 
don 10 appear before the king, in consequence of the pnrU> 
malion. A few miles from Plymouth, he «a> met bt Sir 
Lewi* Siucler, vice-admtril of Devon, a kininian ^ > 
friend, who, in communication With govmmem, had so 

(and will be credited, when we hear the story of Sruderj 
(hat he had set hii heart on the Mp, i> ■ probable gied 

Diituial treachery, he proTessed an M hatreil. He bit 
seiied on Rawleigh more like the kinsman Ihan the nce- 
admiral, and proposed travelling together to Londoo, and 
baiting at the hoosca of the ftiemli of Rawleigh. Tbs 
warrant which Siucley in the meanwhile bad desired wai 
instantly despatched, and ihe bearer was one Manouri. a 

did,—! pari played at all times, and the lisl title in PrMch 
--' ■ - ■■-■ - -'- - "id recoursB to this " 




dsfad by Sir Waker hi this voyage. 



LITERATURE. 



T«s1rmint; hji confideid 



«(ii1 KHOcu^e, Ciptiin King, to- 
tt ii probable, thmt if RawIoi^ biuj 
i9,h« would Ufa cooEerred a gr*tX 



il, uxl Rawleigh hid 11 



Ai nk idnnced Ln ih' 
(umcd ■ mora fonnidibl 
cainl reufulidricu: i 
nro ■ nwM OMnuins i 
uihli own mind, thillii 
of .l»to. When leuoi 



wu rcidj, tml Rawleigh 
H»fn> 



Toolful joartiayi OTery Ihiog 



. Ht«i»).,a..i.igh»u 

obaerved lochuigs couitreDAacfl, exdlirmcg wilh ta nilb, 
*li it jH»iblfi my foruoe »houLd reiiim upon me liiui 
•(■io T U« lamented berorc CapUin King, ihil he btd 
negl«c1tKl tho oppDTIuiiil; oTofcapoi utd wbich.cTcrydty 
ba adfrniiced iiilud, nmoTfld him tbo more from uy 
chince. 

Rawleifh Hi fimt niBpecIed thai Manourj wu one of 
thoae milniineim of ilite, nho are lomfllimei tmploj^ 
whFQ opeD measures are Dol lo be pursued, or when ihe 

Ibocif hi that Muuurv was a spy over hiin, and probal^y 

ia utuallj the nght oaa ; but when Rawleigh round bim- 
aelf caughl in Iha laili, ha imuined Ibil such corrupl 

Kunded, and round Tery comphanL; Kawlei);h wu dcai- 

inrenled a ■•rieioTlhe moil humiliatuif ilriugr — "- 



fidani, bow Ihej should one day laugh Sia haring Ibu 00- 
aened-'the hmf, council physicians, Spauianls aod lUi 
The eicuse Rawleigh offtiei for Ihis course of poor sln- 

aeduijon for wtilmg his apology, or vindicaiioa of hil 
voyage, which has cuirie down to us in hia * Remains-' 
'Tba prophaiDarid did make himielfa fool, and suffered 

prevailed over this mockery of bis ipint. The king li- 
ceDsed him to reside si his own houie on his arrii^ m 
Landonj on which Manoury Dbierveil, that the kinf 

wleiih replio 
the Duke of 
iDtheyculoB'tiiibMd. 



self for this lime, he would ploliuch ulots, as should make 
Iha king Ihink himseir bappy lo tend for bun again, and 
laslore him Is his esisle, and would Tarce ihe king of 
Spain to -rile into England in his fa«.ur,' 
Rswleigh at length proposed ■ flight to FiaDca with 

mighl double his vigilance. Rawleigh now peTceiTed Ihat 
he tiad two rogues lo bribe iublesd of one, and that tbaj 
were playmg into one anolher's bands. PiojKsaJa ar« 

plianl as his biolbor-knaie. Rawlaiih presfnl«d Sluclov 
wiih'a Jewel made in lljsfsshion olhait powijand willl 

.: j_ _:.,. ._ ;_ .u_ _;j.. 1 D... =...j|,y ^ 



nighle. 



dalay, snd procru 



Dighip 



bo douht of his mnliuly- Rawleigh's servant one morning 

out of his KnXB, for ihiihahadjustlcflhim in his shin 
Bpon all foun, gnawing Ihe ruihcs upon the floor. On 
Stuciey's eolrance, Rawleigh wa* raving, and reeling in 
Mroog conruliions. 8 lucley ordered him to ba chafed Dsd 

wiih Manoury, obaerring [hat be had HDade Suiday ■ par- 

Bui Itawleigh found il required some mora visibto and 
.1 — ^: — -■■-«aH than such ndieukius acenes had eibibil- 
omils worked so tlawlji, that Manoury wu 
I doses. Rawleigh inquired, whether 



»d. The 1 

fearful to repeal the doses. 



ighishealdi. TbaFrench- 



'Tbal Will do!' said' r'bw'i" gh° X the lords wiifli 
alraid lo approach me, and besides il will moveiheirpi^.* 
Applying ina ointment lo his brows, his arrns, and his 

tared wiih purple spots. Stuclej concluded that Raw- 
leigh hsd iha plague. Pbysiuani were now lo be called 
in ; Rawleigh look iha black silk ribbon from his poniard, 
and Manoury lightened il stroftgly about his arm, lo dis- 
order his pulse { but bis puFsa best loo sTrong and regular- 
He auMared to lake no Food, while Manoury urcrelly pn>- 

Rawleigh had Iha urinal cukKircd by a drug of ■ slrooi 
Kenl. Tha physicians nronounced Iha disesso nwrlaJ, 

witboul immediaie danga r. • Awhile after, being in his 
hcd-chamber undressed, and no one present butManourj', 
Sir Waller held a looking-glus in his band, to admire his 

BT^ a ptfntod purtrsil of BIr Witlir Rawlelfli, with Ihe Tsci 



pounds, u 
laigh soli 

ben iho;, , 
the French 



his lady shouli 
ben Ihsj got tnID Fiai 



lan and friend, ihst I 
suffered Rawleigh K 



nityofauEaaDd a hero, whom luisfonune bad levelled 
o lolly ; and vrho, m vidatiog the dignlly of his own cha^ 
actar, had oolv e<)uilled hmaelf wuh vujgar koaveS) 

ir, as Ihey eipreased II, ' the great coiener was catened,' 

I'll our story does nol bera conclude, for the Ireacheries 

jcley were more mtricala. This perfect villain had 

with any offer to assist Rawleigh in his escape : uiis 



wretch wu the conSdsnt 

was making his pmht of Ihi 
lothesacrTfice. °— ■-■-> 



ighw 



slill plotting 



edeWredt 



Caplain King id Londni, lo lecuie a boat at Tilbury ; ha 

li-igh's laTtani meniioned to Capiain King, that his hoab 
swain bad x ketch of his own, and wu ready at bis scr- 

lelgh's servant acted Judas, and beiraved (ha iJot loMr 
Williun Herbert, cousin lo Siucley, and Ihu iba tteach. 



The parlv met *t Iha appoinied place 
ley wirb bis son, and Rawleigh disguise 



.._ -... _, js, before ihawslermen ob- 

sened, Ibst Mr. Herbert had laiely Isken boat, aod mada 
iDwards tha bridge, but had relumed down the river after 

lerman look frighl— Stuclev acted his pari well; damninf 
his iU-fortune lo have a friend whom ha would aava, ■>> 
full uf doubls and fears, and Ibrsataning In pistol ibe «ft- 
lennra if ihey did not pnccod. Evan Kii>| ■■• vm' 
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eome by the eamett conduct oTStucley, and a new npiht 
w«a innited into the rowers. A« thev drew near Green- 
wich, a wherrj crowed theni. Rawlfigh declared it came 
to dbcorer them. Kinf tried to allay his fears, and aa- 
sored him that iT ooce tne? reached Gravesend, he would 
hazard his life to jtet to Tilbury. But in these delays and 
discussions, the tide was faihng ; thr watermen doclsred 
they couJd not reach Gravesend before roorninj! ; Raw- 
lei^ would have landed at Purfleet, and the boatswam 
encouraged him ; fur ihcre it was thought he could pro- 
cure horses for Tilbury. Sir Lewis Srucley too was zea- 
knis ; and declared he was content to carry the cloak-bai 
on his own shoulders, for half a mile, but King declared 
that it was useless, ih*ij could not at that hour get horses, 
to fo by land. 

They rowed a mile beyond Woolwich, approaching 
two or three ketches, when the bosiswain doubted 
whether any of these were the one he had provided :o fur* 
■ish them. * We are betrayed !' cried Rawleigh, and or- 
dered the watermen to row bsck : he strictly examined 
the boatswain, alas ! his ingenuity was baffloj by a shuf- 
fling yiilain, whose real answer appeared when a wherry 
hailed the boat ; Rawleigh obsenred thst it contained Her- 
bert's crew. He saw thai all was now discovered. He 
took Stucley a^ide ; his ingenious mind still suggesting 

Cojects for himself to return nome in safety, or how Stue- 
y might plead that he had only pretended to go with 
Riawleigh, to seize on his private papers. They whis- 
pered together, and Rawleigh took some things from his 
pocket, and hsnded them to Stucley ; probably more * ru- 
•iea powdered with diamonds.'— -Some effect was iiutan- 
tanaously produced: for the tender heart of his friend 
Stucley relented, and he not only repeatedly embraced 
him with extraordinary warmth of affection, but wis volu- 
ble in effusions uf friendship and fidelity. Studey persuad- 
ed Rawleigh to land at Gravesend, the strange wherry 
which had dog£ed them landing at the same time ; these 
were people beranging to Mr Herbert and Sir William St 
John, who, it seems, had fiirmeriy shared in the spoils of 
this unhappy hero. On Greenwich bridge, Stucley id- 
vised Captain King that it would be adyaniageous to Sir 
Walter, that King should confess that he had joined with 
Stucley to betray his master; and Rawleigh lent himself 
to the suggestion of Stucley, of whose treachery he might 
•till be uncertain ; but King, a rough and honeet seamen, 
declared that he would not share in the odium. At the 
moment he refused, Stucley arre»ted the captain in the 
king's name, committioK him to the charge of Herbert's 
men. They then proceeded to a tavern, but Rawleigh, 
who now viewed the monster in his irue shape, observed, 
'Sir Lewis, these actions will not turn out to your credit ;' 
And on the following day, when they passed through the 
Tower-gate, Rawleii;h turning to I^inv, observed, * Stuc- 
ley and my servant Coltereil have betrayed me. You need 
be in no fear of danger, but as for me, it is I who am the 
mark that is shot at.' Thus concludes the narrative of 
Captain King. The fate of Rawleigh soon verified the 
prediction. 

This long narrative of treachery will not, however, be 
complete, unless we wind it up witfi the fate of the infa- 
mous Stucley. Fiction gives perfection to its narratives, 
by the privilege it enjoys of diitposing of its criminals in 
the most exemplary manner ; but the labours of the hiiito- 
rian are not always refreshed by this moral pleasure. Re- 
tribution is not always discovered in the present stage of 
human existence, yet history is perhaps equally delightful 
as fiction, whenever its perfect catastrophes resemble 
those of romantic invention. The present is a splendid 
example. 

I have discovered the secret history of Sir Lewis Stuc- 
ley, in several manuscript letters of the times. 

Rawleigh, in his admirable addre^^s from the scaffold, 
where he seemed to be rather one of the spectators than 
the sufferer, declared he forgave Sir Lewis, for he had for- 
given all men : but he was bound in charity to caution all 
men asainst him. and such as he is ! Rawli-igh'b last and 
•demn notice of the treachery of his ' kinsman and friend ' 
was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The hrarts of the 
people were open to the deepest impressions of sympathy, 
Belting into tears at the pathetic address of the magnani- 
mous spirit who had touched them : in one moment Sir 
Lewis Stucley became an objoct of execration throueh- 
eirt the nation ; he tioon obtained a new title, that of * Sir 
JiMlaa,' and was shunned by every man. To remove the 
Caio-Uke oMrk, which God and men had fixed on bin, he 



published an apology for his conduct; a peHomaBce, 
which, at Wast, for its ability, might raise him in oar eoe- 
sideration ; but I have since discorered, in one of the ma- 
nuscript letter-writers, that it was written by Dr Sbarpe, 
who had been a chaplain to Henry Prince of Wales. T\m 
writer pleads in Stucle\'s justification, that be was a state 
agent ; that it was lawful to lie fur the disoi«verr of trea- 
son ; that he had a personal hatred towards Kawleij h, 
fur having abridged his father of his nhare of some pnzc^ 
money ; and then enters more into Rawleigh's chancier, 
who ' being desperate of any fortune here, agreeable to 
the height uf his mind, would have made up hb furtiae 
elsewhere, upon any terms against his sovereign and hn 
country. Is' it not marvel,' continues the neraootfier «f 
Stucley, * that he was angry with me at bis death br 
bringing him back? Besides, being a man of so great a 
wit. It was no small grieX, that a man of mean wit is I, 
should be thought to go beVbnd him. No ? Sie era dak^ 
diter arte. Ntque enim lixjuMtiar nUa mi qwam neeu wIh 
^eea arte perire tka. (This spt latmity betrays Dr Sbarpe.) 
But why did you not execute your comnussioa bravely 
(openly ?)— Why ? My commission was to the contrary, 
to discover his preteiuioos, and to seize his secret pa- 
pers,' &c.* 

But the doctor, though no unskilful writer, here wrote 
in vain ; for what ingenuity can yeil the turpitude of long 
and practised treachery ? To keep up appearances, Sv 
Judas resorted more than usually to court ; where, hew^ 
ever, he was perpetually enduring rebufis, or avoided, as 
one infected with the plagtie of tntachery. He offered the 
king, in his own iustification, to tske the sacrament, that 
whateyer he had laid to Rawleigh's charge was trac, tad 
would produce two tmexcepticmabio witnesses to do the 
like, 'why, then,' replied nts majesty, * the more mali- 
cious was Sir Waller to utter these neeches at his deadi.' 
Sir Thomiis Badger, whostood by, ooserved, * Let the kisg 
take off Studey's head, as Stucley has done Sir Waltcr'i, 
ind let him at nis death take the sacrament and his oaik 
upon it, and I'll believe him ; but till Stucley loses hii 
head, I shall credit Sir Walter Rawleigh's bare affirmaint 
before a ihousind of Stuckiey's oaths. When Stud«y, 
on pretence of giving an account of his office, placed hin- 
self in the audience chamber of the lord admiral, isd 
his lordship passed him with<nit any notice. Sir Judas at- 
tempted to address the earl : but with a bitter look ha 
lordship exclaimed, ' Base fellow! darest thou, who art 
the scorn and contempt of men, offer thyself in my pres- 
ence ? Were it not in my own house, I would cudgel thee 
with my staff for presuming on this sauciness.' This anmkw 
lating affront Siuclev hastened to convey to the king ; Ins 
majesty answered him, ' What wouldst thou have me do? 
Wouldst thou have me hang him? Of my soul, if 1 shoold 
bane all that speak ill of thee, all the trees of the coualiy 
would not suffice, so great is the number!' 

One of the fre<)uent crimes of that age, ere the forgery 
of bank-notes existed, was the clipping of gold ; and tbn 
was one of the private amusements suitable to the charter 
ter of our Sir Judas. Treachery and forgery are the sanie 
crime in a different form. Stucley received out of ihe ex- 
chequer five hnndrf'd poniKls, as the reward of his espoia- 
og? and perfidy. It was the price of blood, and was 
hardly in his HanHs ere it was turned into the fraodoleat 
coin of ' the Cheater !' He was seized in the palace of 
Whitehall, for diminishing the gold coin. * The manner 
of the discovery,' says the manuscript-writer, • wa? straoge 
if my occasions would suffer me to relate the particulars.' 
On his examination he attempted to shiA the crime to hit 
own son, who had fled, and on his man, who being takn, 
in the words of the letter-writer, was ' willing to' set the 
saddle upon the riebt horse, and accused his ouster.' 
Manoury too, the French empiric, was arrested at Plv^ 
mouth for the same crime, and accused his worthy friend. 
But such was the interest of Stucley with government, 
bou£ht probably with his last sh'.iiing, and, as one says, 
with his last shirt, that he obtained his own. and his son*s 
pardon, for a crime that oueht to have finally concluded 
the history of this blesstd finiily.t A more solemn and 

* Ptucley's bumble petition, touchine the brin^nr up Sir 
W. Rawleigh, 4to, 1619 ; republished in Sumer'e Tracts, voL 
iil, 7ol. 

fThe anecdotes res^poctiiie Sturlcv I have derived from 
manuscript letters, and they were considered to be of so dan* 
gerouB a nature, that the writer recommends secrecy, and re- 
qnests after reading that * they may be bnmi.* with such 
Injunctions I have generally found that the letters wars iks 
moie cazefully pceserved. 
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tragical catastrophe was reserved for the perfidiout Stuc- 
ley. He waa deprived of his place of vic»-adiniral, and 
lalt desutute in the world. Abandoned bj all human be- 
iogs, and most probably, bv the son whom be had tutored 
in the arrs of villany, he appears to have wandered about 
an infamous and distracted beggar. It is possible that even 
■o seared a conscience may have retained some remaining 
tCMicb c^ sensibility. 

All are men, 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender lor anoiher*e pain, 

The unfeelinx for hkown. 

And Camden has recorded, amoiig his historical notes on 
James I, that in August, 1620, * Lewis Stucley, who be- 
trayed Sir Walter Kawleigh, died in a manner mad.* 
Such hi the catastrophe of one of the moat perfect domes- 
tic tales; an historical example not easily paralleled of 
moral retribution. 

The secret practices of the < Sir Judas ' of the court of 
James T, which I have discovered, throw light on an old 
tntdition which still exists in the neighbourhood of Affe- 
ton, once the residence of this wretched man. The coun- 
try people have long entertained a notion that a hidden 
treasure lies at the bottom of a well in his grounds, guard- 
ed by some supernatural power; a tradition no doubt 
originating in this man's hiitory, and an obscure allusion 
to the gold which Stucley received for his bribe, or the 
other sold which he clipped, and might have there con- 
eealedf. This is a striking instance of the many historical 
facts which, though entirely unknown or forgotten, may 
be often discovered to lie hid, or disguised, in popular tra- 
dhioas. 

▲jr AtrrHENTIC if AllltATITS OF THX LAST HOtTltS OF 
SIR WALTER RAWLXIOH. 

The close of the life of Sir Walter Rawleigh was as 
extraordinary as many parts of his varied history : the 
promptitiide and sprightliness of his genius. Us earelese- 
net of life, and the equanimity of that great spirit in 
quitting the world, can only be paralleled by a few other 
heroes and sages : — Rawleigh was both ! But it is not 
■impiv his dignified yet active conduct on the scaffold, nor 
his admirable speech on that occasion, circumstances by 
which many great men are judged, when their ener^es 
are excited for a moment to act so great a part, before 
the eyes of the world assembled at their feet ; it is not 
these only which claim our notice. 

We may pause with admiration on the real grandeur of 
Rawleigh's character; not from a single circumstance, 
however great, but from a tissue of continued little inci- 
dents, which occurred from the moment of his condemna- 
tion till he lay his head on the block. Rawleigh was a 
man of such mark, that he deeply engaged the attention 
of his contemporaries ; and to this we owe the preserva- 
tion of several interesting particulars of what he did and 
what he said, which have entered, into his life ; hut all has 
not been told in the published narratives. Contemporary 
writers in their leuers have set down every fresh incident, 
and eagerly caught op bis sense, bis wit, and what is more 
delightful, those mariis of the natural cheerfulness of his 
invanable presence of mind : nor could these have arisen 
liron any aflectation or parade, for we shall see that they 
■erred him even in his last tender farewell to his lady, and 
OB many impremeditated occasions. 

I have drawn together in a short compass all the facts 
which my researches have furnished, not omitting those 
whadi are known, concerning the feelings and conduct of 
Rawleigh at these solemn moments of his life ; to have 
p rese r ved only the new woaM have been to mutilate the 
•latae, and to injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Rawleigh one rooming was taken out of his bed in a fit 
•T fever, and unexpectedly hurried, not to his trial, but to 
a sentence of death. Tne story is well known. — Yet 
pleading with * a voice grown weak by sickness and an 
ague be had at that instant on him,' be used every means 
to ayert his fate : he did, therefore value the life he could 
80 easily part with. His judges there at least, respected 
their state criminal, and they addressed him in a tone far dif- 
ferent from that which he bad fifleen years before listened 
to from Coke. Yelverton, the attorney-general, said, * Sir 
Walter Rawleigh hath been as a star at which the world 
have gased ; but stars may fall, nay, they must fall, when 
ihtj trooble the sphere where they abide.' And the lord 
chic^joatace noticed Rawleigh's great woik 9—* I know that 



you have been valiant and vtrise, and I doubt not bot y«i 
retain both ihMe virtues, for now you shall have occanoa 
to use them. Your book is an admirable work ; I woold 
give you counsel, but I know you can apply unto yoorselT 
far better than I am able to give you.' But the judga 
ended with saying, * execution is granted.* It was stifling 
Rawleigh with roses ! the heroic sage felt as if listening to 
fame from the voice of death. 

He declared, that now being old, sickly, and in disgrace, 
and * certain were he allowed to live, to go to it again, 
life was wearisome to him, and all he entreated was to 
have leave to speak freely at his farewell, to satiify the 
world that he was ever loyal to the king, and a true lover 
of the commonwealth ; for this he would seal with 1^ 
blood.' 

Rawleiffh, on his return to his pris<ni, while some were 
deploring bis fate, observed, that ' the world itself is but a 
larger prison, out of which some are daily selected for ex- 
ecution.' 

That last night of his existence was occupied by writiiw 
what the letter-writer calls * a remembrancer to be Im 
with his lady,' to acquaint the world with his sentiments, 
should he be denied their delivery from the scaffold as he 
had been st the bar of the King's !J3ench. His ladjr visited 
him that night, and amidst her tears acquainted him, that 
she had obtained tlie favour of disposing of his body ; to 
which he answered smiling, * It is well Bew, that thou 
inayMt dispose of that, dead, thou hadst not always the 
disposing or when it was alive.' At midnight he entreated 
her to leave him. It must have been then, that, with unshaken 
fortitude, Rawleigh sat down to compose those veraet en 
bis death, which being short, the most appropriate may be 
repeated. 

' £ven such is Time, that takes on trust, 
Our youth, our joys, or all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our wayi^ 

Shuts up the story of our dsys !* 

He has added two other lines expressive of his trust m his 
resurrection. Their authenticity is confirmed by the writer 
of the present letter, as well as another writer, enclosing 
* half a dozen verses, which Sir Waller made the nidht 
before his death, to take his farewell of poetrv, wherein ne 
had been a scribbler even from his youtn.' The enclosure 
is not now with the letter. Chamberlain, the writer, was 
an intelligent man of the world, but not imbued with any 
deep tincture of literature. On the same night Rawleiga 
wrote this distich on the candle burning dimly : 

* Cowsrds fear to die ; but courage stout, 
Rather than live fai snufi^ will be put ouL' 

At this solemn moment, before he lay down to rest, and 
at the instant of parting from bis lady, with all his domes- 
tic affections still warm, to express his feelinirs in verse 
was with him a natural effusion, and one to which he had 
long been used. It is peculiar in the fate of Rawleigh, 
that having before suffered a long imprisonment vrith an 
expectation of a public death, his mind had been aocos- 
tomed to its contemplaiioo, and had often dwelt on the 
event which was now passing. The soul, in its sudden 
departure, and its future state, is ofien the subject of fan 
few poems ; that roost original one of * the FarewsD, 

Go, soul, the body*s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand, fcc* 

is attributed to Rawleigh, though on uncertain evidenoe. 
But another, entitled * the Pilgrimage,' has this beamifid 
passage: 

* Give me my scallop^hell of quiet. 

My staffer truth to wslk upon, 
Mr scrip of joy immortal diet ; 

My bonle of^salvation. 
My gown of clory, Hope^s true gage, 

And thus I*il take my friigrimage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 

Travellcth towards the land of Heaven—* 

Rawleigh's cheerfulness was so remarkable, and hm 
fearlessness of death so msriied, that the Dean of West- 
minster, who attended hiro, at first wonderinff at the hero, 
reprehended the lightness of his manner ; but Rawleigh 
gave God ibanks that he hsd never feared death, for it was 
but an opinion and an imagination ; and as for the ssanner 
of death, he would rather die so than of a burning fever ; 
and that some miffht have made shows outwardly, hot be 
felt the joys within. TtA V>«sxk iw<|%^'QBJiX'V%*xagkJ^ — 
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• of his death tbaa if he bad been to take a journey ; 
* Not,* Raid he, * but that I am a great tinner, for I have 
been a soldier, a seaman, and a courtier.' The writer of 
a manuscript letter tells us, that the Dean declared 
be died not only relifiouslj, but he found him to be a man 
•a ready and as able to gire, as to take instruction. 

On the morning of his death he smoked, as usual, his 
(aTourite tobacco, and when they brought him a cup of 
•zcelleat sack, being asked how ae likeu it, Rawleigh an- 
■wered, * As the feUow, that, drinking of St GiIm's bowl, 
•a he went to Tyburn, said, " that was good drink if a man 
mij^t tarry by it.*" The day before, in passing from 
Westminster-Hall to the Grate-house, his eye had caught 
Sir Hugh Beerton in the throng, and calling on him, Raw- 
leigh requested that he would see him die to-morrow. Sir 
Hugh, to secure himself a seat on the scaffold, had provided 
binwelf with a letter to the sherifi*, which was not read at 
the time, and Sir Walter found his friend thrust bv, la- 
menting that he could not get there. *FarewellV ex- 
claimed Rawleigh, * I know not what shift jou will make, 
but I am sure to have a place.' In going from the prison 
to the scaffold, among otners who were pressing hard to 
•ee him, one old man, whose head was bald, came verv 
forward, insomuch that Rawlvi^h noticed him, and asked, 
< whether he would have ought of him V The uM man 
answered, * Nothing but to see him, and to pray God for 
bim.' Rawleigh replied, * I thank thee, good friend, and I 
am >orfT I hare no better thing to return thee for thy good 
will.' Observing his bakl head, he continued, * but take 
tlua nif ht-cap, (which was a very rich wrought one that he 
wore) for ihoa hast more need of it now thin I.' 

His dress, as was usual with him, was elegant, if not 
rich. Oldys describes it, but mentions, that * be bad 
a wrought night-cap under his hat,' this we have otherwise 
disposed of; he wore a ruff-band, a black wrought velvet 
night-ffown over a hair-coloured saiin doublet, and a Mack 
wrought waistcoat ; black cut taffety breeches, and ash- 
coloured silk stockings. 

He ascended the scaffold with the same cheerfulness as 
be had passed to it ; and observing the lords seated at a 
distance, some at wuidows, he requested they would ap- 
proach him, as he wished that they should all witness 
what he had to say. The request was complied with by 
several. His speech is well known ; but surae copies con- 
tain matters not in others. When he finished, he re- 
quested Lord Arundel that the kins would not suffer anv 
hbels to defame him after death — ' And now I have a lonV 
journey to go, and must take my leave.* ' He embraced 
all the lords and other friends with such courtly compli- 
ments, as if he hail met them at some feast,' say's a letter- 
writer. Having taken off his gown, he called to'the head»- 
man to show him the axe, which not being instantly done, 
he repeated. ' I prithea let me see it. Dost thou think 
that 1 am afraid of it?" He passed the edge lightly over 
his finger, and smilmg. observed to the sheriff,* ' This is 
a sharp medirine, but a so^ind cure for all diseases,* and 
kissing it, laid it down. Another writer has, * This is 
that, that will cure all sorrows.* After this he went to 
three several comers of the scaffold, and kneeling down, 
desired all the people to pray fur him, and recited a long 

E raver to himself. When he began to fit himself for the 
lock, he first laid himself down to try how the block 
fitted him ; after rising up, the executioner kneeled down 
to ask his forgiveness, which Rawleigh with an embrace 
gave, but entreated him not to strike till he gave a token 
bv lifting up his hand, ^ and then, ftar not, butttrike homeP 
When he laid his head down to receive the stroke, the ex- 
ecutioner desired him to lay his face towards the east. 
* It was no great matter which way a man's head stood, 
so the heart lay right,* said Rawleigh ; but these were not 
his list words. He was once more to speak in this world 
with the same intrepidity he had lived in it— for, having 
lain some minutes on the block in prayer, he pave the sig- 
nal ; but the executioner, eithor unmindful, or in fear, 
failed to strike, and Rawleigh, after once or twice putting 
forth his hanils. wat compelled to ask him, * Why dost 
thou not strike ? Strike ! man !* In two blows Ke was 
beheaded ; but from the first, his body never shrunk from 
the spot, by any discomposure of his' posture, which, like 
bis mind, was immoveable. 

< In all the time he was upon the scaffold, and before, 
•ays one of the manuscript letter-writers, • there appeared 
DOC the least alteration in him, either in his voice or coun- 
tenance ; bat he seemed as firee from all manner of appre- 
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bension as if be had been 

spectator than a sufferer; nay, the beholden 

much more sensible than did he, so that be haUi 

here in the opinion of men such honour aad repauiaaa, m 

tt is thought nis greatest enemiea are they that are 

sorrowful for his death, which they see i* ike to 

much to his advantage.' 

The people were deeply affected at ^ aigbt, aad i» 
much, that one said, that ' we had not aoch anoilier head 
to cut off;* and another * wished the head and braiMio be 
upon Secretary Naunton's shouMers.' The ofanerver wd- 
fered for this ; he was a wealthy citiaen, and great new^ 
monger, and one who haunted Paul's Walk. Cosaplaiat 
was made, and the citizen summoned to the pr is f-c u naoL 
He pleaded that he intended no disrespect to fiir Secre- 
tary ; but only spoke in reference to the old proverb, thai 

* two heads were better than one !* Hia *if*i#t was ak 
lowed at the moment ; but when afterwards called oa for a 
contribution to St PauTs cathedral, and haviag sultitul 
a hundred pounds, the Secretary observed to him, that 

* two were neiter than one, Mr ^Tiemark !* either horn 
fear, or charity, the witty dtizea doubled bis subecripfia. 

Thus died thb glorious and gallant cavaber, of wbem 
Osborne Bays, * His death was managed by lum with so 
high and religious a resolution, as if a Ruman had acted a 
Christian, or rather a Christian a Roman.* 

After having read the preceding article, we are asb^ 
nished at the greatness, tuA the variable nature of tl^ 
extraordinary man, and this happy miius. With Gtbboa, 
who once meditated to write nis' Ine, we may pause, aad 
pronounce * his character is ambiguous ;' but vre shall aoc 
hesitate to decide, that Rawleigh knew better bow to dit 
than to live. * His glorious hcKirs,* savs a contemporary, 

* were his arraignment and executioo ;^— but never will hs 
forgotten the intermediate years of hiis lettered imprison 
ment! 

LITERARY UNIONS. 

SXCRBT HI8TORT OP RAWLXIOH*S UISTOKT •¥ TH 
WORLD, A90 yASARI*S LiyCS. 

An union of talents, differing in their qualities, migk 
carry some important works to a more extended peimo> 
tion. In a work of great enterprise, the aid of a Uftu£j 
hand may be absolutely necessary to complete the laboon 
of the projector, who may have neither the courage, the 
leisure, nor all acquisitions necessary for performing ibe 
favourite task which he has otherwise maiur«*d. Maay 
great works, commenced by a master genius have re- 
mained unfinished, or have been deficient for want of tba 
friendly succour. The public had been grateful to Joh^ 
son, had he united in his dictionary the labours of some 
learned etjrmologisL Speed's Chronicle owes most nf ds 
value, as it does its ornaments, to the hand of Sir Robert 
Cotton, and other curious researchers, who coninbutrd 
entire portions. Goguet*s esteemed work of the * Onfa 
of the Arts and Sciences* was greatly indebted to the fira- 
temal zeal of a devoted friend. The still valued books of 
the Port-royal Society were all formed by this happy 
union. The secret history of many eminent works wouki 
show the advantages which may he derived from this com- 
bination of talents, differing in their nature. Cumberland's 
masterly versions oftlie fragments of the Greek dramatic 
poets had never been given to the poetical world, had be 
not accidentally possessed the manuscript notes of his re- 
lative, the learned Bentley. This treasure supplied that 
research in the most obscure works, which the volatile 
studies of Cumberland could never have explored ; a cir- 
cumstance which he concealed from the world, proud of 
the Greek erudition which he thus cheaply possessed. 
Yet by this literary union, Bentley*s vast erudition mads 
those researches which Cumberland could not ; and Cui^ 
berland gave the nation a copy of the domestic drama of 
Greece, of which Bentley was incapable. 

There is a large work, which is still celebrated, of which 
the composition has excited the astonishment even of the 
philosophic Hume, but whose secret history remains vet 
to be disclosed. This extraordinary volume is ' The H»- 
lory of the World, by Rawleigh'.* I shall transenbe 
Hume's observation that the reader may observe the lite- 
rary phenomenon. * They were struck with the extensive 

♦ The rhief particulars In this narrative are drawn fnm vn 
roanusrripc leurrs of the day, in the Sloanc rollealon. ondft 
their re.niertivc <Jaiep, Nov. 3. 1618, Larkin to Sir The. Pick 
ering; Oct. 31, 161$, CharoUrlain's leuers. 
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f«mu8 of the muif who being educated amidst naval and 
military enterprieei, had gurpoMaed in the mtrnaUoJ liUri^ 
lure, even thote of the most redtue and teaentary Uvea ; and 
the? admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his age, 
ana under hia circumstances, could engage him to under- 
take and execute so great a work, as his History of the 
World.' Now when the truth is known, the wonderful in 
this Uterary mystery will disappear, except in the eloc|uent, 
the grand, and the pathetic passages interspersed in that 
▼enerable Tolume. We may, indeed, pardon the astonish- 
ment of our calm philosopher, when we consider the recon- 
dite matter contained in this work, and recollect the little 
time which this adventurous spirit, whose life was passed 
in fabricating his own fortune, and in perpetual enterprise, 
could allow to such erudite pursuits. Where could Raw- 
leigh obtain that familiar acquaintance with the rabbins, of 
whose language he was probably entirely ignorant ? His 
numerora publications, the emaioruf of me most active 
mind, though excellent in their kind, were evidently com- 
posed by one who was not abstracted in curious and re- 
mote inquiries, but full of the daily business and the wis- 
dom of human life. His confinement in the tower, which 
lasted several years, was indeed sufficient for the compo- 
sition of this folio volume, and of a second which appears 
to have occupied him. But in that imprisonment it smgu- 
larly happened that he lived among literary characters, 
with the most inthnate friendship. There he joined the 
£aH of Northumberland, the patron of the philosophers 
of his age, and with whom Rawleigh pursued his chemi- 
cal studies ; and Serjeant Hoekins, a poet and a wit, and 
the poetical * father* of Ben Johnson, who acknowledged 
that < it was Hoskins who had polished him ;* and that 
Rawleigh often consulted Hoekins on his literary works, I 
learn from a manuscript. But however literary the at- 
mosphere of the Tower proved to Rawleigh, no particle 
of Hebrew, and perhaps little of Grecian lore, floated 
from a chemist and a poet. The truth is, that the collec- 
tion of the materials of this history was the labour of seve- 
ral persons, who have not all been discovered. It has 
been ascertained, that Ben Jonson was a considerable 
contributor; and there was an English philosopher from 
whom Descartes, it is said, even by his own countrymen, 
borrowed largely — Thomas Hariot, whom Anthony Wood 
charges with infusing into Rawleigh's volume philosophi- 
cal notions, while Rawleigh was composing his History of 
the World. But if Rawleigh*s purauita aurpaaaed even 
thoae of the moat reduae and aedtiUary Uvea^ as Hume d>- 
served, we must attribute this to a * Dr Robert Burrel, 
Rector of North wald, in the county of Norfolk, who was a 
great favourite of Sir Walter Rawleigh, and had been his 
chaplain. All, or the greatest part of the drudgery of Sir 
Walter's history for Criticisms, Chronology, and reading 
Greek and Hebrew authors were performed by him, for 
Sir Waller.''^ Thus a simple fact, when discovered, 
clears up the whole mystery; and we learn how that 
knowledge was acquired, whidi as Hume sagaciously de- 
tected, required * a recluse and sedentary life,' such as the 
studies and the habits would be of a country clergyman in 
a learned age. 

The secret history of another work, still more celebrated 
than the History of the World, by Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
will doubtless surprise its numerous admirers. 

♦ I draw my intbrmation from a very singular manuscript m 
the Lansdowne colleaion, which I think has been mistaken 
for a boT»8 cipherinsr book, of which it has much the appear, 
ance. No. 741, fo. 57, as it stands in the auctioneer's catalogue. 
It appears to be a collection cloeely wriuen, extracted out of 
Anthony Wood's papers ; and as I have discovered in the ma* 
noBcrlpc, numerous notices not elsewhere preserved, I am in« 
clined to think, that the transcriber copied them from that 
mass of Anthony Wood's papers, of which more than one 
sack full was burnt at his desire before him, when dying. If 
ft he so, this MS. is the only register of many curious fticts. 

Ben Jonson has been too freely censured for his own free 
censures, and particularly for one be made on Sir Walter 
Rawleigh. who, he told Drumroond, * esteemed more fame 
than conscience. The best wits in England were employed In 
makfnf hie history : Ben himself had written a niece to him 
of the iPunic war, which he altered and set in his book.* Jon- 
son's powerful advocate Mr Oiffurd has not alleged a word in 
the defence of our great Bard's free conversational strictures ; 
the secret history of Rawleigh's great work had never been 
discovered ; on this occasion, however, Jonson only spoke 
what he knew to be true— and there may have been other 
truths, in those conversations which were set down at random 
by Drunmiond, who may have chiefly recollected the aaihrteal 
touches. 



Without the aid of a friendly hand, we should probably 
have been deprived of the delightful history of Artists by 
Vasari : although a mere painter and goldsmith, and not 
a literary man, Vasari waa blessed with the nice discern- 
ment of one deeply conversant with art, and saw rightly 
what was to be done, when the idea of the work was sug- 

fested by the celebrated Paulus Jovius as a suppUment to 
is own work of the * Eulogiums, of illustrious men.' Va- 
sari approved of the project ; but on that occasion judi- 
ciously observed, not blinded by the celebrity of the litera- 
ry man who projected it, that * it woukl requre the assis- 
tance of an artist to collect the nuiterals, and arrange them 
in their proper order ; for although Jovius displayed great 
knowledge in his observations, yet he had not been equal- 
ly accurate in the arrangement of his facts in his book of 
Eulogiums.' Afterwards, when Vasari began to collect 
his information, and consulted Pnlus Jovius on the plan, 
although that author hishly approved of what he saw, he 
alleged hia own want otleiaure &nd ability to complete auch 
an enterprise ; and this was fortunate : we should otherw 
wise have had, instead of the rambling spirit which charms 
us in the volumes of Vass ri, the verbose babble of a de- 
claimer. Vasari, however, looked round for the assistance 
he wanted ; a circumstance which Tiraboschi has not no- 
ticed ; Uke Hogarth, he reouired a literary man for his 
■cribe. I have discovered the name of the chief writer of 
the Lives of the Painters, who wrote under the direction of 
Vasari, and probably often used his own natural style, and 
conveyed to us those reflections which surely come from 
their source. I shall give the passage, as a curitHis ii^ 
stance where the secret history of books is often detected 
in the most obscure comers of research. Who could 
have imagined that in a collection of the lives de* Santi e 
Beati dtW ordine dt^ Predieatorif we are to look for the 
writer of Vasari's lives 7 Don Serafini Razzi, the author 
of this ecclesiastical biography, has this reference : * Who 
would see more of this may turn to the lives of the pain- 
ters, sculptors and architects, tmtten for the greater part 
6y Don Silvano Razzit my brother, for the Signer Cava* 
here M. Giorgio Vasari, his great friend.'* 

The discovery that Vasari's volumes were not entirely 
written by himself, though probably under his dictation, 
and, unquestionably, with nis commimications ; as we 
know that Dr Morrell wrote the * Analysis of Beauty' for 
Hogarth, will perhsps serve to clear up some unaccouota^ 
ble mistakes or omissions which appear in that series of 
volumes, written at long intervals, and by different hands. 
Mr Fuseli has alluded to them in utter astonishment ; and 
cannot account for Vasari's * incredible dereliction of r«> 
miniscence, which prompted him to transfer what he bad 
nghtly ascribed to Giorgione in one edition to the elder 
Parma in the subsequent ones.' Again : Vasari's mo- 
mory was either so treacherous, or his rapidity in writing 
so inconsiderate, that his account of the Cspella Sistina, 
and the stanze of Raffaello, ia a mere heap of errors and 
unpardonable confusion.' Even Bottari, his learned edi- 
tor, is at a loss to account for his mistskes. Mr Fuseli 
finely observes, « He hss been called the Herodotus of our 
art ; and if the main simplicity of his narrative, and the 
desue of heaping anecdote on anecdote, entitle bin in 
some degree to that appellation, we ought not to forget 
that the information of every day adds something to die 
authenticity of the Greek historian, whilst every day 
lurnishes matter to question the credibility of the Tuscan.' 
All this strongly confirms the suspicion that Vaaari em- 
ployed different handa at different times to write out his 
«Jork. Such mistakes would occur to a new writer, not 
always conversant with the subject he was composing on, 
and the disjointed materiala of which were often founa in a 
disordered state. It is, however, strange that neither 
Bottari nor Tiraboschi appear to have been aware that 
Vassri employed others to write for him ; we see that 
from the first suggestion of the work he had originally pro- 
posed that Paulus Jovius should hold the pen for him. 

The principle illustrated in this srticle might be pur- 
sued ; but the secret history of two great works so well 
known are as sufficient as 'twenty others of writings lesa 
celebrated. The literary phenomenon which had puzzled 
the calm inquiring Hume to cry out * a muacle !' has been 

* I find this quotstion in a sort of polemical work of natural 
philosophy, entitled 'Saggio di Storia LItteraria Fioreniina 
del Secolo XVII, da Oiovanne Cleroente Nelli, Lucca, 1760,' 

f. 58. Nelli also refers to what he had said on this subject to 
is Piante ad alxati di 8. M. del Flore, p. vi. vii ;* a woclc en. 
architecture. See EtVLWCL\ m.xv^'^^vsxB^^^'^.Va^.^^'Sis^xwtv 



CURIOSITIES OF 



Uisad Iha iianU ind idnnlum of Clurlu M>iiui, i 
sdIj rf tigbtteo piF';'! wnipMwi of ft ieriri of hi^hly- 



MBducird me u « nfe ujhim, in the nmt ttwmea UTI • 
The porumit al hb kd, aged Kna tsu^ Guhcd >* 




AplanoTthaiiti 
ind ha firtl nuf 
Tiirk>— Th« Mint 



ad'rf"pi!!i"Ti^r,r™ 

ba lud 10 caoum m 



Mj apt iiucnptbaf, allegiHiH, and *1- 

iib^iiiaVcDcaan nuUfiniii. Bulil ii nol mereljua 
bHuUful producliofi dT an LhaL wo are to CfMuidrr i( { iL 
bccooioa utociatod vith a piors elevated CielLap ja thr 

Iho h«o,''after Ei»» b..'n loog cd"io%'.e*d, re1ol™1o 
HI twlwe the evu (< hu accuKn thB luOeiin^ and ad- 
MBIuniheenuldperhaiMliaTebulUHliirarentlTdeKnbsd: 
ud iulead tf cnmpoiiif; a tediuui toluno fur hii )U.u&- 
caUoo, iovented thii naw flpeciei of piflorijil bio-raiihT. 
The author miDuiel. d<Knli«d IhoreDarkaUe iilua/uibt 
b which rortum had placed him ; and iho ariitin, m em- 

lued each olher ui giiioit lifs to theii truth, and Bmun; 

had !«• impiMiielir e.hdiiied.' Thit uniqur pnducliiin 

•id of Ihe pencil, niher ihao by iheir pen, Ihe (^ma and 

llwai when the Ouomani (about IS7I) aliaeliHl the 
Me of Cjrnrui, that ihii Veneiian nobleman wii charged 
iy hia rtpuhlic lo roTiew and repan the furLificaiionn. Jle 



of hia trooH, Magiua Ihn-w hiiatrlf intu the iiland c 
Cyprus, and inrr a akilful dcfFDFT, which could noi pre 
TenI iu falj, ai Fama^iiiui, hi' *ni lakrn priioner hj th< 



himaelf in the farour of Ihe lenaie, and lo be i 
veDcrable parem aoiidil hia family : lo whoi 
dnced a fnth branch, in a joulh of »e«n >i 
child of hia miifortunea, who, bom ui Irouhle', i 

M a beloved circle of relaliona. 

VeiHt<an nnblemati'i' liFe. The whole >er» 
■lahoratrly drawn up bv the Duke de la Valli 
lehnted b»4-conecior,'HhD dwelli on the del 



Tptetaed ibu bj 

'indf and icatbed by 

DDi irom ine iruna nan* a beauiififl cre« | 

inabfitliuitiim,w)Th Ihit ' 
>prinf:i ■ bunch full of tii 
The miirioni oTMafiua 
oflaPusha— Ii 



fill frecn hi 
-•FramiU 



ifaton ^ 

of Ihete MafhM ia aeem rvrwr^Bf Iv 

inure,— a thunderWt it nrw^^U- 

■•CI — nil puaafc by Corfu and ZaBc, ari 

'" '^ITTP' — The eemra lifafe repnsean Ail 
in? lie rifhi hand eitended lowanla k pata- 

■ I-" lion a pyHBid, inacribnl 'CeW- 

xid lot her woodera.' The ■«!* 
. 9 of Mafiua ilia Ih« port cf Aln- 
aodna ; Roaelta, with a eannn of Turka and diflina 
nalioai ; ibe cilt if Grand Caii 
with liewiof oAerpli 



rated thruughoui 



i| aud baOj, iiii n 



ISHTa- 



HJ( joomey (d Rddw— Ihe ctnirt E^ura ai arBrd F^ 
lai leared on irophita, Ihe Tyber beneuh her feii I 
(lobe in her hand., inKribeJ «ud rrrwn atcfrir ac dM 
■Brcaitu ihe \r the Conquere^i and Mntreai rf it 

farmt ■ pleaiili|[ ml fina coaipDiifioD. 
Hia Iravelt ioTo Sirra — Ihe principal figor* b a fanh 

iirfi iWiria— ' 

■here Ma^iiii oollecLd hia Am. '' 

•epulchn — the pnncipal finn re 



kniithi of th< 
■enii DcToil 

me.' Thee 



In a rKh fronlB,,ieoe, a Chrin i. eipinnf on Ihe cri 
Rdwoa, leanuii- m a column, eont^nplatea the Dirin 
ud Hopa ta not diMant from her. The (enealncKal i 
<rth* hone of Maiiui, wiih taalletioriul repreaemai 
of VMica, ila nohtNly, power, and richea : tha armi 
Maiine, in which b imerted a tIcw of the holy lenulF 
of Jaruaaleni, ofwhich he wac n-ade a kai(ht i hii r 
tail, with a Latin inacription ; • I ha>« paaaed throuch 
armi ana Ihe enemy, amidn Bre and waler, and Ihe Lord 

• Tbi diike-a deacrlpikn it not to be (ounil, ai mliht be ei. 
BMUd, InhianwnTaluHlraialiifiK. but wu ■ conirlbiitinn u 
O^feD. W, where liowupwfhurwen pan* ThuriTi. 
(ubr work hM u Oaif nafi aala Rir tttif livrea. Itwai ih 
*a (nlden an or Ikerary curhiik}, when ilie raren ihln 

maanUnarrihoufhthawork waian anlnua. bmwn 
*a of abow IN •D^fMt, by kaHaa inbo. 



-rf^™ I, k ■i'."!!!^,?^."''^.''"^ 

aa ofdrawine, which are deacnbed aa behii«iH 
I and panikmf of ihe charma, of ihe seBcil i 
rrame. Hi. Teaael i. Aral .tewed in £e rad- 

tr. Ihe port ofSimiw/ihere haviD|; IaBded,b 
npamoni are proceeding to the lown on Ufm. 
ur. were not pernu'ted to Ira.el in Turk" M 
Ihe church at Jrrutalem ihe hifhop, in hupM- 
I. receivrt hin aaakniehi of ihe ho(» teiri- 
ine him in Ibe armour of GnHfrey of fiouiJga, 
■ hia award in the bandi of Mafiin. Hia am- 
ilrm. lo ace Ihe cradle of ihe Lord—and hm n- 
in the dreaa of piltfHi 
ith (he Twta Mft. 



le (roup* are finely ' 
ic 'of the 



ThetakincoftheciiTofPaojajuBla.aBdhbaTbeefy— 
The middle fijure, wiih a dog at ila feel, repreHuu FV 
dehiy, Ihe cha racier of Ma^iue who erer preTtrreditw 



. whiphhelonp ...._..._ ., 

, I eniineer, waa killtd. The Turka compcRed lo raoe ibi 
,f ■ aieie, but return with greater force»— ihe tackin; cd" ihe 

. I plciure eihibiii him brought brSire a baehaw, who baa 
I him iiripped, m judre of his sirenith and fii hb piia, 

I when aOer eiammaiion he is sent amon; oihrr alares.— 
n bound and lied up amoBf hit cmnpanica b 
I — actin he is forced lo labour, and canwaa 

ridin( him w«k of bodr. avduclt him loatkn 
merchant to sell him. In anolher we are hn leadba a 
aaa loaded wiih packaiea; his new masier, Knd^^^ 

i»i.„.. — u: -k .hi, hlowt unhim.wbiba 

c of the paekafti (nm ibl 



litesatdbs. 



tm, AbmIkt ethMu Mmpiu liiikiaf wiih liiiifin on 
lb* miila, whib hii muLer wouJd rue him up by u dd- 
Mrug lue uT ihB buliaulu. The nned dnuall of Ihoaa 
bUlc gwinUDEi am plbumgly usculsJ. 

Tb> ctnae uT hu ilivcry— The middle Seun kiiMling to 
HM«I>,«Bll«l>ihlhre»iiiagfruioil,inKnbed'HB l>r»ki 
m chum.' lo Kipru* Ihis cnnBdunu oT Ha«iiu. Tha 
Turki ire tovn 1&ndiiif( vrith ihrrir piUftfe and Uieir tttToip 

^ounf lidy of Cjpnii proftmnii dcftlh lo Iho lui of her 
boiuur ftod iha miivtiGa of iltvdry^ daterrnmed ta an brt 

Bm nuira lo Venice— Ths paiaint for hi> prindpil 



liiB BseoBd Pitoic w«r,lbou|[b badwd In jnn bdwelbv 

Uks Itacir riie, m*^ be compuad la % phyuciu, who iKf- 

which he u ullcd in lo curs. Our piioi cm doci b« 
b«iler empluyed ihui m luarchuijtoulibectuiHecf BveDUi 
Tl^t Ui4 inoal IndiO]; bcidenIA gire birtb lo oiutdn of Ihs 
greiLfvE manifnl aiKl impurLuice.' Tbn kuar putuf Lhii 

bevq ofieq ven6ed by britory. lod wb>cb furaiebed ib* 
maleriili of the liuls bock of ' Gnoda EisBeaieiia pv le« 



briflgi me buk.^ In ihe 
.Vficmi beanlen tbehouKof biiblbcr; ibeoldotu 
Cm p>fe it filled bjr a einala piei 
oThiidifle 



nmtitb pinfid; amdnM 
' I ban don* whu vou 
-'ibowna 
d by the ■emu with Iha 



ihlltfarOM, Ml 
einpIoTnonU. 
•niirn, Quod . 



Ln^ 



cauAB and pretait. 

IhaiDvenicniofC 

Uika. The aTowed lAject wi 



ofCbTM^ 



.^r ^.-, Ouonani ajiiutlba MaiBV- 

lukai c( Egypt, who ware own rrinndly to thu CbratiaBai 
but Itaa concealed nkMna with hii buiinaaa waa la esrich 
himaalf and hie family wilb Uie ipoiti of ChrialeDdoa.anil 

lo aggiandtH the papa] Ihrsne by war ; and tncta bidawL 

igj the iiolicy of ttiaie ponliffs had alnayi been in thoaa mad 
„,^ ccnaadea which they aicilsd againit Ifaa Eail. 
„^ The Relormation, eioeUenl ai iu reiiilla have pnmd 
^,11 in tha caiiaa of genuine freedom, origmaied ie ~ 



Tba 



utb* 

any, of nunihy in FraMia,Wid 



.lyjuatiAed,bot|Hiu«4«Mlbo£uH>l. ^ tow » B<i|l»iid. Tha latter ia elegtntiy alludod U bf 
■inn Dainimmi of theaa painliDgi n the one tl- '^>Ti 
in Paul VerowHe. Ii ii dnacribed bj the Duka . ' And fospsMlght llrK beim'd ftnm Bul)<n'i (ja.' 

been by Francii I in fait 



d* la Vallien aa aJnynl unpiralli 

Jr^^m Mfl dwntiqiurvit ma ,' ZJ^nunvf anirm otwumAt 
^ .'^-^ M; father and Diy bnnhem abandonad ma ; but 
■ba Lord took me under b» protaciion.' Thii ia an alln- 

■IBIU mlin the Turka look the iale of Cypnii, and hii 
ther the confidence or the eauraf^e to de* 
In Iha front of rhit iarir^ picuire, Maeiua 

lniKiin hu aoo by Iha hand, conducu him to ba reconciled 



bBi^wai 
fc>dMa(i 

lawfinshii 

with hub 

■uMlni 

tbMHblillf/ 

Ihalaalludi 



apology in 1G37, is a aaup dUtat of Chi 
UDivenal monarchy. Tha duk 

many, that they mi^t apht Iha c 
princea, and by Ihii dirifliin) ^i 
queit, and play thaitioff'i 






l> ihK 



II, r« a 



mm ther had decreed him. AnoIberfceD 
vhera magina appeara in a magnificn 
1 iha midal of all hn family, with whom 
dliatioD haa laken placed on hia lafl bar 



y thamoffcinr aiainitanoihrr, and by IbeM 

.~>ria. Had Charici V not bean the mere err^. 

pnhtici, and had he fell any real fur lheCBlb»- 

i> dt lie cauia, nbich ha prelanded to fiiht fuT, nenr would ha 

haie allowed (ha new doctrinal lo ipread for mora Ihaa 

The famiiui Iragua in Franca waa niied for ' raligiOD 
and the raUff of public grierancea ^' such was the prv- 
teil! Alter Iha pnncai and the people had alika becMB 
ita (ictinii, (hia ■ loagua' iraa dmeoiared lo hari beam 
fnrmad by Iha pride and the ambition of the Quiat*, aidad 
by the machinalioni ef the JeiuiU againil die iltempU of 



haftTOB. In the perapectrTD rhe Iqnifacape pnibably repre- 
MSta ibo niral neighbourhood of Mrmiui^t earlj daya. 

HlMUd iron Iha copioai deacrrntioo of the Duke de la 
Taltoa. Tba idea ia new of thia prnduciion, an aato- 
biofnpby in a aariaa of remarkable aoenea, painted under 
Iha tf9 of tba da a r j i b er of them, in which too be hai pre^ 
aartad all Iha fubieaa oT hia feelinga and hia minnteat re- 

dniMMr nTAa noUe Mafiua, and the romaniK fancy 
wMcfa iHpirad Itaii eWnrale and couly cuiioaiiy. Ii waa 
•01 indead without •Mm Irniibla ihal IhaTa drawn up ibn 
bula areoogal ; but whilo Ihaa emiiloyed, I aeenwd lo ba 






ncipl, hi^ 
wnuM nol 
ey iBually 

•■r. Whan we miilaka the eharadan of man, we 
lab* Ifaa Datura of their actioni, and we (hall find in (he 
\j of aaerai hinary, thai awne nf iha moat inipnrtain 
ala ia oaijefli hiatory wera prodoopd from very differ- 
■aiaanble onaa. Polybiut, 
if Iha andaalB, haa markad 



b]F tha 



uid fnlial, and aplly ilhin- 
Ibal* wfaioh ba a^duoi. 



power.' While the Hujuena 



pillaged, b 



illheyw 






Boner of ihe Guitea ; the calboLica repaid them with Iha 
aame pcraecution and the aanie manifattoet. declaring thai 
they only wiahrd lo Kbtx^ du Priurr of Cmdi, who waa 
the pruonar of Iha HuiueDotB. The people wera lad OB 

iJiiy (o much Caihi4ic agBiaai Huguanot, aaGaii 

r and ihf Scwch CDf>:nBBien 

daclared, in 'alaria declaraiin . 

mult* in ScoUuid,' that reltjiion la only yntewled, and oatd 

hj ihem aa a doak (o paltiaia iheir nfoided nbMmf 

which he deOKmlraled by the facia ha allafed. There w«a 

a reTolulionary parly in France, wbidi. takuig the nanw 






ircCw 



ID public 



xldoul for their J 



?nted French p 
yorginiind byCardinil Oe Rrlt. who held ihem l> 

I a meta petannil pique agiinil Miiarine, who had 
treated diat rjiacioui geniui with all the defarenca ba 
;ted. Ttaie appean from hia own memnn. 
7b hate imiled at JamM I threiieDing the Malar 

. iral by the EniUih imbaanulot, abeui Venthia. a 

!>ulcb proTeaiar, wbo had eapauaed tba 

— -It iboaa of tba 



imniua acainnt Iboaa of tba 
riniataj the oatanibla aahjacl 



CUaiO'SITIES OF 



•Moto ibr pradomiMMe bMwMB tlM 
uliTiiMitnil bj tlie Fr«aeb inlcrcflt, wad the Praioo of 
Ofuge, mpported br the English. • TtiMe w«r« the real 
•Bveat,' ny« Lord Uardwicke, a tUtesoan wad a omo of 
ItCtera, d«o|ilj eooTOffsant wuh ■ecret and P*'^*^ butorj, 
■ad a Mr more aUe iudgo than Diodati the »win DtTme. 
■ad Brandt the oocleaiattical hiMorian, who in the synod 
of Don could see nothing but what appeared in it ; and 
gAvdj narrate the idle soiiabblee onuhraMs eooccrning 
pradestination or grace. Hales, of Eaton, who was se- 
oatary to the Eogush ambastador at this wjnod^ perfeetly 
aeeords with the aooouot of Lord Hardwicke. * Our sv- 
»od,' writes that jodidoos observer, * goes on like a watch ; 
Iho main wheels upon which the whole businets lums are 
least in sight ; for sll thmgs of moment are acted in privale 
what i»dommfmbiici$9mig for tkommdenUt' 



The eamm of the persecalion of the Jansenisu was the 
Jealoasj of the Jesuits ; the preUxl was ia gnoe tt^fitanU, 
tne learned La Croce ob«enres, that the same circom- 
siance occurred in the affair of Nestorius and the church of 
Alexandria ; the pretext was orthodoxy, the cause was the 
joakNisy of the churdi of Alexandria ; or rather the 6ery 
and turbulent Crril, who perMoally hated Nestorius. 
The opmioos ol Nestorius, and the council which coo- 
dsmaed them, were the same in effect. I only produce 
this remote fact to prove that andeni times do not alter the 
Iho troth of our principle. 

When James 11 was so strenuous an advocate for ieU- 



Mtim and Hbert^ ^ camtcMnet m remoring the test ac^ 
Ihis enlightened principle of goremment was only a frt^ 
tat with that iiiooli-nddeo mc»arch; it is well known that 
Iho ctmm was to introduce and make the catlioltcs predom- 
inant in his councils and government. The result, which 
that eager and blind politician hurried on too last, and 
whk:h therefore did not take place, wouM hare been, that 
' hberty of conscience' would soon have become an * overt 
act of treason,' bcliire an inquisition of his Jesuits ! 

In alt political affairs dnp the jtrtUMU and sUike at the 
OHtscs ; we may thus understand what the heads of parties 
may choose to conceal. 

POLITICAL FOROCRIES ASID nCTIO.fS. 

A writer whose learning gives value to his eloquence, 
in his Bampton Lecture* has censured, with that liberal 
■pint so fnt- mJly to the cause of truth, the calumnies and 
rumours of pariies, which arc still industriously rutailed, 
thoueb they have been often confuted. Forged docu- 
ments are 'still referred to, or tales unsupporled by eri- 
dence are confidently quoted. Mr Heber's subject con- 
fined his ioqiiirtes to theolofical history: he has told 
OS that * Augustine ie not ashamed, in hi< dispute with 
FauKtus, to lake advantage of the popular slanders against 
the followers of Manes, though his own exp^^rience, for 
ho had himself been of that sect, was sufficient to de- 
tect this falsehood.' The Romanists, in spite of satis- 
foctory answers, have continued to urge against the 
English proteslant the romance of Parker's consecration; 
while the proicsrant persists in falsely imputing to the 
eaiholic public formularies, the systematic omission of the 
•eennd cocamandmeni. * The calumnies of Himius and 
Btinsira against the Moravian brethren are cases in point,' 
continues Mr Heber. ♦ No one now believes them, yet 
they once could deceive even Warburton!' We may 
also add the obsolete calumnv of Jews crucifying boys— of 
which a monument raised tollugh of Lincoln |»erpetuates 
the memory, and which a modem historian records with- 
ootany scrapie of doubt; several authorities, which are 
cited on this occasion, amount only to the single one of 
Matthew Paris, who gives it as a popular rumour. Such 
accusations usually happened when the Jews were too rich 
and the king was too poor ! 

The fals^oods ami forgeries raised by parties are over- 
whelming ! It startles a philosopher, in the calm of his 
■tody, when he discovers now writers, who, we may pre- 
■ome, are searchers after truth, should, in fact, turn out to 
he searchers after the grossest fictions. This alters the 
habits of Uie literary man : it is an unnatural depravity of 
hit pursuits—and it proves that the personal is too apt to 
preoominato over the literary character. 

I have alrMuly touched on the main point of the pre- 
•ant article in the one on * Political Nick-iiames.* I bate 
then shown how political calumnv appears to have 
Ihb rcdocad imo aa art; one of its branches woukl e 




that of ooBWtflig HVjgatm aad 
thoritiea. 

When one Batka ia at war 
doubi that the two gofernaMata c on ni vo at, ud oAoi i»* 
courage the must atrocious bbels on aaeh ocbcr, to 
den the people to preserve thmr independaoee. nod 
tribute dieerfuUy to the cxpenaea of iho 
and England formerly eomplained of HoUnwl the 
mans employed the same policy agaiaat the Bf i 
and Pevatane. Such ie the onifin of a vaet ■waber of a^ 
posititious papcra and vohonea, which aooMCiMea, aftar^ 
mote dale, confound the laboma of the bosM^t 
and too c^en serve the pnrpoaca of tho 
whom they become amhoritiea. The 
cious hbete which were drawn not of their 
Cromwell's lime against Jamea the First hare 
the character of that monarch, yet are now cagcrlv m 
to by party writers, though in their own day* lanr 
obsolete and doubtful. During the civil vara of C 






the First, such sporioos «locuibenls exist in the 

speeches which were never spoken; of letters i 

ten by the names aubecrik^ ; ' 

declared ; battles never fought, aad victorieo never < 

ed ! Such is the language of Roshworth, who 

of this evil spirit of party4orgeries, while be iaf 

pected of having rescinded or suppreeeed whatever was 

not agreeable to his patron Cromwell. A c oihw, ari, 

perhaps, a necessary list nught be draws up ef pdBriot 

i b r g en es of our own, which have been rnminimio lU s w ed 

to aa genuine, but which are the in v e n iiotta ef wiia andM> 

tirists ! Bayle ingeniously obeerves, that at tho daat «f 

everv century swm productions shoidd be hrmnded by a 

skiUul diecriminaior, to save ihe future 



rors he can hardly avoid. _ * How many are alill heat ia 



error by the satires of the sixteenth eentury I 

of the present age will be no leas active in finare agei,fir 

they will still be preserved in public libra i ie a .' 

The art and skill with which aome have fabricHsd a 
forged narrative, rendw IM detection almost bepalMa. 
When young Maitland, the brother to the aecretary, ia«N 
der to palliate the crime of the aasassmalion of theRegml 
Murray, was employed to draw up a pretended ronfi i tacs 
between him, Knox, and others, to stigmatize them hy ihs 
odium of advising to dethrone the young monarch, and is 
substitute the regent for their sovereign, Maitland pr»> 
duced so dramatic a performance, by giving to each per* 
son his pectilisr mode of expression, that thin rin iimiiiaii 
long baifltfd the incredulity cf those who coold aec ia 
coosequrnce deny the troth of a narrative apparently ta 
correct in its particulars ! * The fiction of the iniaiat 
pan, (nckising the young Pretender, brought more adkf- 
rents to the canst- of the Whigs than the Bill of Kifhts,' 
observes I<on) John Russell. 

Among huch party narratives, the horrid tale ef the 
bloody Colonrl Kirk, has been workcKl up bj Hume wiik 
all his eloquence and pathos ; and, from its interest aosea- 
picion has arisen of its troth. Yet, so far as it n o c ems 
Kirk, or the rei^n of James the Second, or even Eagliik 
history, it is, as Ritson too honestly expreesee it, *aB ■»■ 

Eudent and a barefaced lie !' The simple fact is leU by 
[t-nnet in a few wordf : he probably was aware of iheaa- 
ture of this |K>liiical fiction. Hume was not, indeed, him- 
self the fabricator of the tale ; but he had not aav hisierv 
cat aiithoriiy. The origin of this fable was probeUy a 
pious fraud of the Whig party, to whom Kirk had mdettd 
nimself odious : at that moment stories still more tcm^ 
ing were greedily swallowed, and which, Kitsoo inno^ 
ates, have become a part of the history of England. Tbs 
original stor>', related more circumstantially, thoogh aol 
more affectinglv, nor perhaps more tralv, may be found in 
Wanley's ' Wonders of the Little World.** which I gitv, 
relieving it fn>m the tediousness of old Wanlev. 

A governor of Zealand, under the bold E>ufce of Bar- 
gundy, had in vain sought to seduce the affirctiooe of the 
beautiful wife of a citizen. The governor in piijons the 
husband on an accusation of treason ; and when the 
wife appeared as the suppliant, thi% govemnr, after ao 
brief rioqiience. succeeded as a lover, on the plea ikat 
her husband's life couki only be spared by her coaiph- 
ance. The woman, in tears and in aversion, and asl 
without a hope of vengeance only delayed, loot hrrks^ 
our ! Pointing to the prison, the governor told bcr * If yea 
aeek your husband, enter there, and lake hiai akif wiih 

• Book m, ch. 29, aec 18 
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you y Th« wiCp, in the bitteraera of her thoughts, vet 
not without the consolation that she had snatched her 
husband from the grave, passed into the prii»on ; there in 
a cell, t>) her astonishment and horror, she beheld the 
corpse of her husband laid uul in a colfin, ready for burial ! 
Mourning ov^r it, she at len^'th returned to iho governor, 
fiercely exclaiming, ' You have kept your word ! you have 
restored to me my husband ! and be asKured the favour 
shall be repaid!' The inhuman villam, terrified m (he 
presence of his intrepid victim, attempted to appease her 
▼engeance, and more, to win her to his wishes. Return- 
ing borne, she assembled her friends, revealed her whole 
story, and under their protection, she appealed to Charles 
the Bold, a strict lover of justice, and wno now awarded 
a singular but an exemplary catastrophe. The duke first 
commanded that the crimmal governor should instantly 
marry the woman whom he had made a widow, and at 
the same time sifn his will, with a clause importing, that 
should he die before his lady he constituted her his heiress. 
All this was concealed from both sides, rather to satisfy 
the duke than the parties themselves. This done, the 
unhappy woman was dismissed alone! l^e governor 
was conducted to the prison to suffer the same death he 
had inflicted on the husband of his wif«i ; and when this 
lady was dnsired once mora to enter the prison, she be- 
held her second husband headless in his coffin as she had 
her first ! Such extraordinary incidents in so short a pe- 
riod overpowered the feeble frame of the sufferer ; she 
died— leaving a son, who inherited the rich accession of 
fortune so fatally obtained by his injured and suffering 
mother. 

Such is the tale of which the party story of Kirk ap- 
peared to Ritson to have been a re/acdmento ; but it is 
rather the foundation than the superstructure. This 
critic was right in the main, bi^i not by the by ; in the 
general, not m the particular. W was not necessary to 
point out the present source, when so many others of a 
parallel nature exist. This tale, universally told, Mr 
Douce considers as the origin of * Measure for Measure,' 
and was probably some traditional event ; for it appears 
someiimes with a change of names and places, without any 
of incident. It always turns on a soldier, a brother, or a 
husband executed ; and a wife, or sister, a deceived victim, 
to save them from death. It was, therefore, easily trans- 
ferred to Kirk, and Pomfret's poem of ' Cruelty and Lust' 
loof made the story popular. It could only have been in 
this form that it reachea the historian, who, it must be ob- 
senred, introduces it as a ' story commonly told of him ;' 
but popular Tragic romances should not enter into the dusty 
documents of a history of England, and much less be par- 
ticularly specified in the index f Belleforest, in his old ver- 
SMM of the tale, has given the circumstance of * the Cap- 
tain, who having seduced the wife under the promise to 
save her husband's life, exhibited him soon afterwards 
through the window of her apartment nutpended on a gib- 
bet.* This forms the horrid incident in the histo>ry of' the 
bloody Colonel,' and served the purpoeo of a party, who 
wished to bury him in odium. Kirk was a soldier of for- 
tune, and a loose liver, and a great blusterer, who would 
sometimes threaten to decimate his own regiment : but is 
said to have forgotten the menace the next day. Hateful 
as such military men will always be, in the present instance 
Colonel Kirk hat been shamefully calumniated bv poets 
and historians, who suffer themselves to be dupea by the 
foreeries of political parties ! 

While we are delecting a source of error into which the 
party feelings of modern historians may lead them, let us 
confess that they are far more valuable than the ancient ; 
for to us, at lea<«t, the ancients have written history with- 
out producing authorities! Modern historians must fur- 
nish their readers with the truest means to become iheir 
critics, by providing them with their authorities; and it is 
only by judiciously appreciating these that we may con- 
fidently accept thefr discoveries. Unquestionably the an* 
Clients have often introduced into their histories many tales 
similar to the story of Kirk — popular or party forgeries ! 
The mellifluous copiousness of Livy conceals many a tale 
of wonder; the graver of Tacitus etches many a fatal 
stroke ; and the secrpt history of Suetonius too often 
raises a mispicion of those whttpers, Quid re* in aurem 
reginm dixerity quid Jutm fabulata tit cum Jove. It is cer- 
tain that Plutarch has often (old, and varied loo in the tel- 
inf , the same story, which he has applied to different 
psfiona. A critic w the Ritsooian style has sakJ of the 



grave Plutarch, Menda* ille PUUarchut ^i vitat oratonamf 
dolis et errorUma coneuUUf oUm conMenbiSavit.* * That 
lying Plutarch, who formerly scribbled the lives of tha 
orators, made up of falsities and blunders ! There is in 
Italian a scarce book, of a betirr design than execution, 
of the Ahbate Lancellolti, Farfalloni degli antiehi hi*' 
torici. — ' Flim-flams of the ancients.' Modern historians 
have to diiipute their passage to immortality step by step; 
and however fervid be their eloquence, their real test as to 
value, must be brought to the humble references in their 
margin. Yet these must not terminate our inquiries ; for 
in (racing a story to its original source, we shall find that 
fictions have been sometimes grafted on truths or hear- 
says, and to separate them as they appeared in their first 
stage, is the pride and glory of learned criticism. 

EZPRcssioir or suppressed opiirioir. 

A people denied the freedom of speech or of writiof^ 
have usually let'i some memorials of their feelings in that 
silent language which addresses itself to the eye. Many 
ingenious inventions have been contrived, to give vent to 
their suppressed indignation. The voluminous grievstnca 
which they could not triut to the voice or the pen, they 
have carved in wood, or sculptured on stone ; and have 
sometimes even facetiously concealed their satire among 
the playful ornaments, designed to amuse those of whom 
they so fruitlessly complained ! Such monuments of the 
suppressed feelings of the multitude are not often inspected 
by the historian— >their minuteness escapes all eyes but 
those of the philosophical antiquary ; nor are these satiri> 
cat appearances always con^idered as grave authorities, 
which unquestionably they will be found to be by a close 
observer of human nature. An entertaining history of the 
modes of thinking, or the discontents of a people, drawn 
from such dispersed efforts in every era, would cast a new 
hght of secret history over many dark intervals. 

Did we possess a secret history of the Saturnalia, it 
would doubtless have afforded some materials for the pre* 
sent article. In those reveU of venerable radicalinm, when 
the senate was closed, and the Pt/eus, or cap of liberty, was 
triumphantly worn, all thiujis aisumed an appearance con* 
trary to what they were ; and human nature, as wrll as 
human laws, might be said to have been parodied. Among 
so many whimsical regulations in favour of ihe licentious 
rabble, there was one which forbad the circulation of m«>» 
iiey ; if any one offered the coin of thn state, it was to be 
condemned as an act of madness, and the man was brought 
to his senses by a penitential fajt for that day. An inge- 
nious French antiquary scrms to have discovered a class 
of wretched medals, ca»t in lead or copper, which formed 
the circulating medium of these mob L«>rds, who, to riiii- 
cule the idea of money^ used the basest metals, stamping 
them with grotesque tij^ures or odd devices,— such as a 
sow; a chimerical bird; an imperator in his car, with a 
monkey behind him ; or an old woman's head, Acea Ijou^ 
rentia, either the traditional old nurse of Romulus, or ao 
old courtesan of the same name, who bequeathed the fruits 
of her labours to the Roman people ! As all things were 
done in mockery, this base metal is stamped with s. c, to 
ridicule the acnaius coneulto^ which our antiquary happily 
explains.! in the (rue spirit of this government of mockery, 
Satumcdium contulio^ agreeing with the legend of the re- 
verse, inscribed in the midst of four taU, or bones, which 
they used as dice. Qui huiit arram det, quod so/is «i<— < Let 
(hem who play give a pledge, which will be suffirient.* 
This mock money served not (mly as an expression of (he 
native irony of the radical gentry of Rome during Iheir 
festival, but had they s[>oken their mind out. meant a ri- 
dicule of money itself; for these citizens of equality have 
always imagined that society might proceed without thia 
contrivance of a medium which served to represent pro- 
perty, in which (hey then>aelves mus( so little participate. 

A period so glorious for exhibiting the suppressed sen- 

♦ Taylor, Annoi. ad Lysiam 

t Baudelot de Dairval de V Utility des Voyages, If, 04A. 
There Is a work, by FIcoronI on these lead coins or Tickets. 
They are found in the cnbinets of the curious me lallisc 
Pinkenon, referring to this entertaining work, rrgreis that 
* Such curious remains have almost escaped the nodre of 
medal lists, and have not yet been nineea in one class, or 
nnmcd. A vpecial work on them would be hishly accepta- 
ble.' The time has perhaps arrived when antiquaries may 
besin to be philosophers, and philosophers antiquaries ! The 
unhappy separation of erudition from philosophy, and ofpbk 
losophy from eTuilitk>n, has hitberto thrown ifA!QMS!c«MKMk>aik. 
the progress of th« humask m\m\, atA^^ Vmcki tH 
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Mowed the bod/ of tbe Enpevor Veipuiui at bis 
ThM oAcor, as well aa a eiai^r ope, who ae- 
tbe teaeral to wbooi ibej cfantea a trbnaph, 
•■d'wbo waa aiuowed iho aBreetrakied beentioiuoeM of 
hia tongue, were boib the organs of popular feeling, and 
Undiad to gratify the rabble, who were their real ma«f ere. 
On this oecaiion the ardiHnime, repreeeotiag both the ei- 
lorior peraoBage and the character of Veepaaian, aeeord- 
ing to coatom, inquired the expenae of the funeral f He 
irercd, * inn nuffions or eea ter cea !* In aHtuion lo 
of nMNK/ which charaeteriaed the emperor, hie 
repr ea e an atnre exdaimed, * Qvn me the monej, and, 
If yon wn^ throw m? body into the Tiber!* 

All iheoe awck oAcee and featirab among Hie ancients, 
I noHider na orcans of the suppreeeed opinions and feel- 
Imi of the popidace, who were allowed no other, and had 
M Ike means of the priming ages to leaf* anj permanent 
raooida. At a later poriod, before tbe diMMwerj of the 
•rt, which nnlliplies, with toch f^ility, libeb or panegy- 
riea; when the people could not speak freely against thoee 
npndoos eleq(y, wno sheared the fleece ami cared not for 
tka ah e a p , many a secret of popular indignation was coo- 
idad not to books (fiir they coold not f«ad\ but to pio- 
iMns and acnlpturea, which are books which tna people can 
•hrayarsad. The acolplorB and iHuminators of those times, 
mm doubt shared in common the popular feelin|pi, and boM- 
ly tinslud to the pwnt'mgs or the canrings wbidi OMt the 
•taaof their Ku inio u s ud mdolent masters their satirical 
■sanliuBS. As far back aa in 1900, we find in Wolfins* 
tha d saerip tiu n of a picture of this kind, in a MS. of 
JBoop^s Fables, fbond m the Abbey of PuMa, among other 
•■UenM of the corrupt lives or the churchmen. The 
p iaa cnt waa a wolf, large as life, wearing a mookirt cowl, 
with a shaven crown, preadiing to a flo« of sheep, with 
d isss words of the apostle in a labd from lus mouth,— 
' God is my witness bow I long for you all in my bowels !' 
And underneath was inscribecC— * This hooded wolf is the 
hypocrite of whom it is said in the Gospel, ** Beware of 
fuse prophets !** * Such exhibitions were oTirn introduced 
hMO articles of furniture. A cushion was found in an old 
tbbey, in which was worked a fox preaching to jreese, 
aneh goose hoMiog in his bill his praving b«;ads ! In the 
■ Ions wall, and on the columns of tKe ereat church at 
StradNirc was once viewed a number of wolves, bearv, 
fatm, and other mischievous animals carrying holy-water, 
cra:ifixea, and tapers ; and others more indelicate. Thefw. 
probably as oM as the year 1900, were engraven in 1617, 
by a protestant ; and were nut destroyed till 1685, by the 
pmns rage of the catholics, who seemed al length to have 
ri^tly construed theee silent lampoons ; and in their turn 
broke to pieces the protestant images as the others had 
done the papistical oolls. The carved seats and stalls in 
aor own cathedrals exhibit subjects, not only strange and 
aalirical, but even indecent. At the time they buiit church- 
m they sathixed the ministers; acuritMis instance how 
the fMriinffs of the people strugc'^ to find a vent, it ii 
oonjectured that rival orders satirized each other, and that 
■oose of the carvings are caricatures of certain monks. 
Tbemarclns of illumiaated manuscripts frequently contain 
ingenioos caricatures, or satirical allegnries. In a maz- 
■neent chronicle of Froissart I observed several. A wolf, 
•a nanal, in a monk's fimck and cowl, stretching his paw to 
Uaas a cock, bending its head submissivelv to the wolf; or 
a feat with a crosier, dropping beads, which a cock is pick- 
ing up; to satirize the blind devotion of the bigots; per- ■ 
haps the figure of the cock alluded to our Gallic neigh- 
boura. A cat in the habit of a nun, holdinff a platier in 
ils paws U> a mouse approaching to lick it ; alluduig to the 
aBvements of the abbesses to draw young women into 
thoir convents ; while sometimes I have seen a sow in an 
■bbeas's veil, mounted on stilts ; the sex marked by the 
sow's duga. A pope sometimes appears to be thrust by 
dofila into a caldiron ; and cardinals are seen roastmg on 
ipilB ! Tbeae onianenis must have been generally execti- 
tid by awnka themeelves ; but these more ingenious nnem- 
ban of the eodesiastical order appear to have svmpa- \ 
with the people, like the ctirates in our church, and 
' the pnoipered abbot and the purple bishop. Chureh- 

eL^Hokl.nd.a&UOlBL ' 





the osoal obfeem of the I 
of the people in those days; hot the 'hnighn 
lofda hare not alwaya eecaped from thn 'on 
bat deep,' of their sathrica! peneik^ 

Aa the Kofdrmation, or raiherthe Rsiultiw, wanbna 
tening, thia custom beoome so general, that m oao of iho 
dialoguea of Rrasmns, whem two FmnciaeuM arc 
tained by their boat, it appears that anch anibieni 
tiooB were hung up aa common femiiure in tho apai 
ofinna. The laceiioua geniuaof Braamoi cilkeri 
or describes one which he had aeen of nn apo in the 
of a Fr a nciscan aiuing by a sack man's bod. 
gbosilv counsel, hoMing up a crucifbi in oao I 
with ijio other he ia filching a parse out of tlw aiek 
pocket. Such are ' the strawa* by which sto asay always 
observe from what eoraer the wind rises! JMIrDAdinhBS 
recently informed os, that Qeylor, whom bs caBa ■ tho 
heraki of the Refbrmatioa,' preceding Loihor by I 
Tsars,had a atone chair or pulph m ths caihsdral at 
burg, from which he delivered hia ledorss, or 
the thunders of bis anatbessaa againn the 
stone pnlpii waa constructed andsr hia 
dence, and is covered with veiT inde cttnt figoioa of i 
and irans, expresshr designed by him to capoao t[ 
ligats mannera. Wo see Geyin' doing what fer 
had been done! 

In the cnrioaa folios of Saoval, tbe Stowe of 
there ia a copioua chapter entitled * JitnHqum, Im 
iatMJ* In this enumerstion of their attempts lo ghrs essl 
to their suppressed indignation, it is voiy raHBuhnUo, Ak 
pneeding the lisw ^Lmther, the minds of SMny wvro psr^ 
Tectly Lmthenn respecting ths kkdairona wmship of riw 
Roman church ; aad what I now nocieo would hnse ngbriy 
entered into that significant HXsCotm R^fwHrnmUmm miitML* 
finmatiomtm^ whicn waafomneriy projected by ooaiiBsaMi 





fomneri] 
writers. 

Luther did not eoos^ tho pope^decrsmb to tho 1 
till lAtO— 4bis waa the firat open act of rsfbrwnnon and 
insurrection, for hitherto he had aobuMtted to tho emart af 

Rome. Yet in 1490, thirty years preceding ^.^ 

event, I find a priest burnt for having snaidM the best 
derision from the hands of another celebrating smss. 
Twelve years afterwards, ISOt, a student repented lbs 
samedee^i, tramplmgon it ; and m laSSihe resohiiedeaih 
of Anne de Buurg, a counsclltM- in tbe parliament of Paris, 
to use the expression ofSauval, * corrupted the wurU.' h 
is evident that the Hiij^eoots were f^st on tbe mereass. 
From that penod I find continued accounts which pravt 
that the Huguenots of France, like the Puritana of Gng- 
laiKl. wrre most resolute iconoclasts. They strock off tbe 
heads of Virgins and littlo Jesuses, or blunted thew daf- 
gers by chipping the wooden saints, which were then fixtd 
at the comers of streets. Every morning dis c ovr i e d tks 
scandalous treatment they had imdeigone in tho ssfbL 
Then their images were pa'mted on the walls, but these 
were heretically scratched and disfigured ; and, since tks 
saints could not defend thenuelves, a royal edict was ps^ 
lished in their favour, conunanding that all holy paintiaiB 
in the streets should not be allowed short of ten feet fiea 
the ground ! Thev entered churches at night, tearing ip 
or breaking down t^e prions, the 6emtocres, the crucifixss. 
the colossal eere-Aosvos, which they did not always Mceees 
in dislodsins for want of time or tools. Amidst* these btl^ 
ties with wooden adversaries, we may smiie at the ftc» 
qiient solemn procesrions instituted to ward off the w^ 
geance of the parish saint ; the wooden was expiated bv a 
silver image, secured by iron bars, and attended by lbs 
kinfi and the nobi.iiy, carryin? the new mint, with praysfs 
that he would protect himsell from the heretics ! 

In the early penod ctf the Reformation, an inatanea en* 
curs of the art of concealing what we wish only the few 
should comprehend, at the same time that we are 
sing the public Curious collectors are acquainted, 
* The Oiivetan Bible :' this was the first translation ;.__ 
lifthed by the proteetants, and there seems no doubt 'ibat 
Calvin was the chief, if not the only translator; but at that 
moment not choosine to become responsible fbr this nsw 
version, he made use of the name of aa obscure rvilativs, 
Robert Pierre Oiivetan. Calvin, however, pref b ed a 
Latin preface, remarkable for deliverinf poeiiiona viwy ep> 
ponte to tho9e tremendous doctrines of absohito prsdarti- 
nation, whieh *in his thedoffical despotism he aAsrwaidi 
assumed. De Bure describes this first proc< 
not only as mrs, hot whsa fennd as nsoatty 
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f Blukipean, bjr the parparual we of tha muLiilude. 
Bui ■ cunoiu Tul hM MUpid Ihe d«(eelioD biilh oT D< 
Bun (ltd Bcloa; uihs end of Ihs nluina ira lound ten 
9t rt aa. which, ia n concciilcpd BiutD«r, iuth«Biicftt>' the 



r'l'^ 



nijirit IttUr^neni 'koM 



h*T« •Bonrsd tha purpotB of raoecdlng rrom iha worid 
)U linnr Ihif •ocrBt. Ttinn ii id tulroiincn in ihe ioTen- 

■ ..Ik «. 




The (gB or Elinbaih, wb«D Ihe Itomu pmiiruid d 
M adhrienu were odimi lo Iha paopht, prodiKfdkT*- 

■M»i'. A chuich bun Ibniu Die halmet; Ibe omamaDU, ^ 

FDunng 4 kmbf an ui'« h*^ viih ipactAcIni readiu, 
1 giwaa holding • rotmrj ; ibe face ii mida oul wilh ■ Sib 
ror. >ha Hue, a chilica and wiler for Ae ej^e, *Dd olfcar 



. .la cannjla. 
iiilory reflect! ILf hr oD ine- 
- ....,._. nrch upreterred conlideaca 
r kdrocalee who ire mm Id thati Ti- 



ftnlhamia . _ _.. 

laaa aomplibla of the bad paiimi 
■pipan. Amhiiion hu lis run 
ncinr^; and Flaitrrj will prai 



! A eilii 
» oTbeini 



fugili.. 
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II irheii miHraUr einulad, Medalioflhie 
dw* ira numaiwu, aiid wen Iha pracumm oflhoaa poli- 
bedniircaaihibiiadin ciriatDraprinu. Th-re ii a larfe 
oflNiionnT oontan cutaibovt iha time oTCilrni, where 
Iha Roniih relifion \» ranr aa an t wl by the mnil rm'aaqne 
lama which the ridietile nf ihe etriir Reliinnmi enuld rrrol. 
Man than a ihamaiH firum tiim ihe aiubannt ntira 
«f tha daaifnm. Thu woHi beqiiellr rare and couIt.* 
Saliran oTtbia Ipecira cominenrnd in Ihe fraedein of Iha 
RaCmmiion ; Tor we find ■ medal rf Lniher in a monk'a 
habit, Mlirinllr bearini lor ila renr» Caiharine it Bora, 



utha 'papdinn.' Of Pn^ John Yin. a 



X. dmaed I 
Pupf , iiiih Iha 



•chbed 7^ Jam ! and ano'hfr of Innncri 

niatraia, Donn* Ot^npii. drenrrf (■ i 
tiara on her head, and ihe ken ofSi Pairr in ner sanna ■■ 
When, ia Ihe rripi oT Mary, Eoiland wai fmanini 
DDdor Spaiuih influence, and no rFmomtranca could 
rudi Iha Ihnma, the qiwen'i narion and (niemmenl were 
vade ridiculoui lo the people'i eyea, bj phnlinr piciurea, 
' npreaenliiiE her najaalf naked, ntrafra. wilhered, and 
wnnklad.wiih eirerj airmlnl cireuauliuice nf dernrmiiy 
that could diacran a ramale fiiiini, aeated In a raral chair ; 
a erovn on her head, ■urrounded with M. R. and A. in 

and bnae, and a ipecilxatlan wa< addrd oTtha moneT, 
linn, Jewell, and olhrr prr-mla witli whirh ahe had as- 
crellj paiilied herbuiband Philip.'t tl ■■ n>d that Iha 
queen ainpecisd anma oTher owncnunril cTihii innmlnn, 
wboaloae wore prirr Infheae (ran^ac'iona. fl u,hnwe¥er, 
in Ihia manner thai ihe imice, which ia auppreaeed bjr ai»- 
thoritf , c mea al leniilh in another ahape to ilie eye. 



'rling prolealaflta, fM 



rolla arpardimetil pardona hanf.* 

A famoua Biihop uf Muntier, ] 

in hit charitable nalenca Ibr eon 

himaairinio auch celebrity ihal he 

■rue church militant ; and hi* figure wai 



other i half a rochet and half a CDiraB : he wai made pac- 
fominf laaia aa ■ dngnnn on boraeback, and girini ool 
Ihe charge when ha ought the iu.mitn al! He waa 
called iho sniDrrta- .' ant ihe ■ Biibop of Mimatat' beeaaaa 
popiilaruaaign-poctinQemanlowna; for the Bn^la fake 
fighting men, thoagb ihey ahouM oTeu fight agaattt tba^ 

h^ cvrioua 1o nbaerra of thia new apaeiea o 
eaailj diilribuled among the people, a^ aodK 

1 of national feeling. MininM* nf aUle GOida- 
> inreni the deTicei. Lord Orfoid aaTa, Ibat 
on ea/dt wrra Ihe inenlioa of OMrg* "Tow^ 
e affair of Byng, which wai iodd (allowed br a 
in inlnrmed nf an aiKienl pack of cardi whah 
'iirei of all Ihe PacUamentarian Qanerali. which 
gitbl be not unuiefull]' ihuffled b^ a nnler of arcret hi** 
may be BurpriHd to find Ike grara Sully prao- 
nifice on aerrral ocraiioni. In the eiril wara 
he Duke of Saruy had taken by aurpriiv 8a- 



;rnded 






itw, wiih the Icgaad 
Fourth had recnn- 



Biil when Henry 1) 

n.bepubliohedanolti 

npeara aiiiing Ih" ce niaur. wilb I... _., . 

hegmiminiHerwaalhaauih'woflhiirrlon! AoBdal 
r Ihe Diilch ambaandor al iha cowl of France, Tan 
leuninihrn, whom ibe French repreaenl ai a hauthty 
iircnmaater, hut who had Ihe tiraciiv of a Ftcncbmaa, 
ad the hauthiinm of a Spaniard, aa Voltaire chaiaclar- 
rg bin, n aaii) io haee been the occailon tt Ihe Duicb 
V ia Kit; b<it wara will be hardly made Bjr an idle 
ledal. Mrdali may, howeier, indicate a preparalory 
■r. I,Duii ibe Founeenlh waa ao often cdnpared lolba 
m al ill meridian, thai aome of hii crealuraa may hare 
nagined thai, like the eun, he eonld dan into any pari of 
:uropaiihewillerf,a>>dhciicbeeTfi]llyrecf^Ted. The 



■ jrhemedali 

~ a Jtfcijaffifu da Pari haa, and in 
— ■_. •i;_._,j^„^ who laboun to pma 



', unworthy cf ban, 
rodd the high feelint of tier power 

'public paid dear for the de- 
i; twt Ihirty ycara aAcrwardii ihia very burgnmai^ar 
cludnl a glorioua peace, and France and Spain wara 
ipelTed lit Teceire Ihe mediatioa of Iha Dutch Joahoa 

re, ii ii ndd that Ibe phlegmatic Dulcb. more ihan any 
IT naiion. and from Ihe earlieat period of ihairrtpubbe, 
indulged freely, if not licentioualy. tt waa a 



■d had thrn 



■hoiiM 
republi 

medal on Ln< 



Tbein 

'n the I 



Dign of ERiabrih, 



>a gTtgtm, tfd mgtalBt itaitma itttn : 
t angry juvenile italMitracb anoihtr, rapi*> 
rlenLranlriturc, an deicrtniire af the pnnalw 
nirriblT ginn In MbIcmbI SUnry of 'Cailea- 



CURIOSITIES OF 



Mia of Um (rial of CkilM itM Km. Of Uh fca 
tt thcM poUikd ■riMa ■ saa tr TitIot At nut 
01 iddurfBd ia ta fclio, tal pr-"— • ■- -^ • "--■ «■-' 



..■V^'^r^Z^^ ,1 ! i>*'i«H*.rfadhilrii*il»,talpi.««<lu>lai'Mwl&itt«, 

!r RKdal, wiih aa a»llcBl poclnit of CnnorV. ,jj faAio™ or ike mMmmiT tbwo dMiacttd ■»«.• 

rockbrllw Dulih. Tba prMecUr, crowKd with ■- - - ■■■ ' ......... . ,- ,. , 

,■• oalu* karei, ItriBg hH head u tba lafi of iho „^ nbo« l«« ban mrpnl 1^ plan ■rf'hBanr; a 

lanalUi, hul loo«l7 olhibiuDl himaalf u> iba bora., on li» hiadlap iadrawiad a eart; advnbiav 



f BXhibiiiai hioiaaK' L 



sihbl 



.iihhia owndiHicT Tb<! 

Dweb ml on, commcnliDC in Ihii 

afain, froni ni(D ta nifn. Chiri« ihn SscddiI. 

mrj^alnM them » JS^ Trir a rnilkinui nrdtl, ihourh 



itti-Gmrral nffFird lo brrak ihe dia 

fcr a pretsil far t Duti'h war. Khkh Charii 

emaplaiDrd nTa vcandatDui picrurr ithich Eh 
■ Wilt had in ihrir hnuir. n|ire«nTini a nai 
■ tba KbiIiA. Charia the SfconH iM-rai 



aad tbe tox I 

s of naiWBil batrcdi ban btm a btda 
nthidn of popular (edisf — wbicb ^ 

! Kifiibj doea Van l^ Freilch'iud" hTsl^J!^ nBimally eibibtinl ooe aMbn' 

1 whr d«« ihe Duiehnao aain ,h, r»,i ennTaoat Sfnea. Tbr pobbral oii- 

Ibe nwdal calurei of ibg Preacb, IB ibc aenalmufc cibikt, an 

iTj. Tho numeroua. The iadowb oT P«ia aniwcd tlMMelna Cv 

' Eailiih (hcu Imiei, bj amaf aa e»lk Is a Spaaiard, M Bak* 

Krea or n^t Spa'aiarda are acen ecaled aTBond a latf* 






bivm ; tbeir Umr myh 
I f^wni oiorfl ihpir ferl, and ihrir poiata op u> Iheir abouidcr*; ik^ 
Chariea alia I niHg ■uffroRl b^ manT mwa, and pwcea of garlie tfail 
F bcmhtn Da \a ihcir prdlci. Ths'Duteb were eibibiied ia a* aiMI 
■1 balile wilh nrict^ ai <he unUunwlj «f Tnin louJd alkw. We haM 
lo hare bren largely panicipaird in lbs •indiciiTe ipirii, wbicb ibna 

t>«t H n.i.kf — . LL L^„ yp g^mow Ibe pcopJe ; ■' ^ 

TbeGrer 



m bivrorr of ih« Dot 
aStttr lam, Kr ihr Hoil 
ahierd him in Ihrir pi« 



h'j;" 



■, bownn, vho theKcrrlfctUniiornaiuinal pndr. Tbe GreHM Jtapiii 

to CAoat paiirnl ia havint lb*ir own aauce re- foreipnFra, and coniKiered wm ooU ai fit lo be riatifl;* 

iheh- lim. The liint rmplo^ Enlvn in wriie ihe ancient Jeo. inftated nidi a falac id» of Ibeit awl 

j.i..n...-L _.. __j,_.: ;__j . , ;, ,rm,g,j, vguld bc maMtra of Ihe worldi Ihe Inl^H 

'\y pltcrd a line of denttrtation for nnim and laatt, «d 

lal aiined thai iho tunfereacea of God oiUi Hoaea m ttamt 
rir Sinai were n ihr Spaniih lin|uaje. IT a JapnHa* kh 
. of copiFa Ihe Trinid of a foreif oer, be ia eunndend aa o^ 
n niiliog liruDO ts hil Mipetori and rrjeaad «a a fcba 
-hj bnHbrr in a counlrj whirfa wo are loU ia 

-, - .,— . .... _....Bi. failed TVafci.orthr kinptom under the Heai 

Itame minU appnrrrtiMvf drarmrm ; the chrM perhapl , Bullirni ia not prcutiar to Rn^liihoien ; and pain 
aHnilinE in <hr remoiri ur th> uannitii-paD i and in ann> ' a noMr (inur. when it aecuiea our ilidF|KDdeiie* 
tber, Jamn anJa]T>uiiBTinf in ■•-rror. the kniE Ibronini I drprirbf uai^nuibumaniij. 

fn. min m. Ibe w«f« aimlied rmoi ihe n»i<. Bin iii ! En-land under Ch»iW the Firat, bear Ihe'uoat 

aaiiriml nWhi inm; an-1 whilr <h-i poliiii-al WI..1iirT which I diM-o«er lli fureien aitisl mellinj in the mricali 

^■.. »_^ ..^... :,..,.■ ■■i„.|f inihe I ludicrOKaandarvrreeihibiiion: and .n ihat whti 

amoiinliofE timarr period of £d Pnmde^ Ihcre wis a mania ft 

and He, nol oftlr have • ihe Runip uofi' rt Chi 
Pini'n limn, bo'l hare repraied ihii kind uT en 
Ihe puMic lerlinf al niinr lubirqurnl periudi. 



>1e acbool (iki- 



■plrndiH 5clini 



««, «.rrepri;.l., t^ I fi 


nd r.or|*r Marchand. who 


wriin Ki a HollanHer. rr 


n«iinni hi« own riHinlry for 


bariniallrnph adi-i*ied 




pniaenlary m-dal. He«. 


.. ■ Thr Rn£li.<h rannM be re- 






Ihaheadof ihePrenc'.mn 


^arehandlhe Endi^ o>»-en. 


wiih ihi. intoripiion. Ij-Jorifut .Vatm,$, An„a Mai«. 


t«» err tbi*. .«ie of oor 


Toeem had been rihihited h« 




enm-v. On ih« defeat of the 


Ar<na<la. E'i.ab-lh. P.i.fcr 


■•■n tell. II.. rinirk a mrdal 






»fr>a dn-jof ttr». Phi!! 




land of iSe nirr imon-O 


nn. wiih ibia additiiMi. JVtf'- 


tar. Ei^ mfHrit nlci. 




bU published aooiher n.rd 


,ivi<hthi>lei!en,l: 




leiirii Tirso 1 wsuat. 


EamereniiTijI^'. 


reieoddtiior. 


An afe f»tile in iaiiri<nl 


prinx wBi Ihe errmful en of 


CharieethePim: theyw 


rr ihowrred from all pirtiei. 




hen nrould ailinit of a criticB! 




rb mi|r<ii become a vrhideof 




orv. Mott of them are ui a 


%adalT)e,lbr Iberareall 


alleeoncil; vel IhaMhew po- 


tirieal eibiKii™. infliienred ihe eve. and mimli of ihe 


people il eiiileot. from a 
Two ^nT* cofleriinni n 





and NalnonV hisloricaL colleciionr, Iwo aucb pf 
print*! Nal>on*i wat an art of retributiv* joMirf 



MRiilnof each other.' that in a heap of letter* aieaealedta 
ihe muM ahtrp-nFhled lover, to Hiect thatof hia ninriM 
— ihoiiEh like Bvtanio anumz Ihe caibela, hit hanpinta 
aboiild be riiked on the choice— he would deipair of Gnf 



nnipanlonfi, and Ihe otber 



>o>ininf of tvcMF-lbur plaaa, a 
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•ame roUing-press. Even brothers of difTerent tempen 
h^vtt been taught by the same master to give the same 
form to iheir letters, the same regularity to their line, and 
have made our hand-whungs as monotonous as are our 
characters in the present habits of society. The true phy- 
aiognomy of writing will be lost among our rising genera- 
tioo : it IS no longer a face that we are looking on, but a 
beautiful maisk of a single pattern ; and the fashionable 
hand-writing of our young ladies is like the former tight- 
lacmg of their mother's youthful days, when every one 
alike bad what was supposed to be a fine shape ! 

Assuredly Nature would prompt every individual to have 
a distinct sort of writing, as she has given a peculiar 
oountenance— a voice — and a manner. The flexibility of 
the muscles differs with every individual, and the hand 
will follow the direction of the thoughts, and the emotions 
and the habits of the writers. The phlegmatic will por- 
tray his words, while the |)layful haste of the volatile will 
scarcely sketch them ; the slovenly will blot and efface 
and scrawl, while the neat and orderly minded will view 
themselves in the paper before their eyes. The merchant's 
clerk will not write like the lawyer or the poet. Even 
nations are distinguished by their writing ; the vivacity and 
variableness of the Frenchman, and the delicacy and sup- 
pleness of the Italian, are perceptibly distinct from the 
slowness and strength of pen discoverable in the phlegm- 
atic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are m grief, 
we do not write as we should in joy. The elegant and 
<orrect mind, which has acquired the fortunate habit of a 
6xity of attention, will write with scarcely an erasure on 
.the page, as Fenelon and Gray and Gibbon ; while we 
find in Pope's manuscripts the perpetual struggles of cor- 
rection, and the eager and rapid interlineations struck off* 
in heat. Lavater's notion of hand-writing is by no means 
•obimerical ; nor was General Paoli fanciful, when he told 
Mr Norihcote, that he had decided on the character and 
dispositions of a man from his letters, and the hand-writ- 
ing. 

Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of 
hit letters said, * I want to see Mrs Jago's hand-writing, 
that 1 may judge of her temper.' One great truth roust 
however be conceded to the opponents ofthepfn/siognomy 
cf xoriting ; general rules only can be laid dowrt. Yet 
the vital principle must be true, that the hand-writing 
hears on analogy to the character of the writer, as all vo- 
luntary actions are characteristic of the individual. But 
many causes operate to counteract or obstruct this result. 
I am intimately acquainted with the hand- writings of five 
of f<i<r great poets. The first in early life acquired among 
Scottish advocates a hand-writing which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of his ordinary brothers ; the second, 
educated in public schools, where writing is shamefully 
neglected, composes his sublime or sportive verses in a 
school-boy's ragged scrawl, as if he had never finished 
his laidcs with the writing master ; the third writes his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant's 
clerk, /rom early commercial avocations; the fourth 
has all that finished neatness, which polished his verses ; 
while the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not in the habit 
of correction or alteration ; so that he appears to be print- 
ing down his thoughts, without a solitary erasure. The 
hand-writing of the ^r^ and tturd poets, not indicative of 
their character, we have acounted for ; the others are ad- 
mir^le specimens of characteristic autographs. 

Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was struck by the 
distinctness of character in the hand-writings of several 
of our kings. He observed nothing farther than the mere 
fact, and aid not extend his idea to the art of judging of 
theiiatural character by the writing. Oldys has described 
these hand-writings with the utmost correctness, as I have 
oAen verified. I shall add a few comments. 

* Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but as if he 
had seldom a good pen.' — The vehemence of his charac- 
ter conveyed itself into his writmg ; bold, hasty, and com- 
manding, I have no doubt the assertor of the Pope's su- 
premacy and its triumphant destroyer, split many a good 
quill. 

* Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible band.' We 
have this promising young prince's diary, written by bis 
own hana; in all respects he was an assiduous pupil, 
and he bad scarcely learned to writf and to reign when we 
lost him. 

< doeen Elizabeth writ an upright hand, like the baa- 
fard Itafiao.' She was indeed a moat elegant caligranher, 



whom Roger Ascham bad taught all the eleganciM of tlw 
pen. The French editor of the little autographical work I 
have noticed has given the autograph of her name, vrhidi 
she usually wrote ra a very large tall character, and pain- 
fully elaborate. He accompanies it with one of the Scot* 
tish Mary, who at times wrote elegantly, thoufh usually 
in uneven lines; when in haste and distress of mind, in 
several letters during her imprisonment which I have read^ 
much the contrary. The French editor makes this obseiw 
vation : * Who could believe that these writings are of the 
same epoch ? The first denotes asperity and ostentation ( 
the second indicates simplicity, softness, and nobleness. 
The one is that of Elizabeth, queen of England ; the other 
that of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The difference of theaa 
two hand-writings answers most evidently ^ that of their 
characters.' 

' James the First writ a poor ungainly character, all 
awry, and not in a straight line.' James certainly wrote 
a slovenly scrawl, strongly Indicative of that personal negw 
ligence which he carried into all the little things of life ; 
and Buchanan, who had made him an excellent scholar, 
may receive the disgrace of his pupil's ugly scribble, which 
sprawls about his careless and inelegant letters. 

' Charles the First wrote a fair open Italian hand, and 
more correctly perhaps, than any prince we ever had.' 
Charles was the first of our monarchs who intended to 
have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and it might have 
been conjectured from this unfortunate prince, who so 
finely discriminated the manners of the different painters, 
which are in fact their hand-writings, that be would have 
not been insensible to the elegancies of the pen. 

* Charles the Second wrote a little fair running hand, as 
if wrote in haste, or uneasy till he had done.' Such was 
the writing to have been expected from this illustrioua 
vagabond, who had much to write, often in odd situations, 
and could never get rid of his natural restlessness, and 
vivacity. 

* James the Second writ a large fair hand.* It is char- 
acterised by his phlesmaiic temper, as an exact detailer 
of occurrences, and tne matter-of-business genius of the 
writer. 

* Queen Ann wrote a fair round hand :' that is the wri« 
ting she had been taught by her master, probably without 
any alteration of manner naturally suggested by herself; 
the cnpving hand of a common character. 

This subject of autographs associates itself with what 
has been dignified by its professors as caligraphy, or the 
art of beautiful writing. As I have something curious to 
communicate on that subject considered professionally, it 
shall form our following article. 

THS HISTORY OF WRITHro-MASTCnS. 

There is a very apt letter from James the First to prince 
Henry when very young, on the neatness and faim«8 of 
his hand-writing ; the royal father suspecting that the 

Erince's tutor, Mr, afterwards Sir Adam Newton, had 
elped out the young prince in the composition ; and that 
in this specimen of caligraphy he had relied also on the 
pains of Mr Peter Bales, the great writing<4naster, for 
touching up his letters ; his majesty shows a laudable 
anxietv that the prince should be impressed with the high- 
er importance of the one over the other. James shall 
himself speak. ' I confess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly yours, as well matter as form ; as 
well formed by your mind as drawn by your fingers ; for 
ye may rcmemKer, that in mv book to you 1 warn yoo to 
beware with (of) that kind of wit that may fly out at the 
end of your fingers ; not that I cammend not a (air hand- 
writing ; sed hoc facUOf illyd turn omittUo; and the other 
is multo magit prttdpvum.* Prince Henry, indeed, wrote 
with that elegance which he borrowed from his own mind , 
and in an age vrhen such minute elegance was not univer- 
sal among the crowned heads of Europe. Henry IV, on 
receiving a letter from prince Henry, immediately opened 
it, a custom not usual with him, and comparing the writiM 
with the signature, to decide whether it were of one hand. 
Sir George Carew, observing the French king's hesita- 
tion, called Mr Douglas to testify to the fact ; on which 
Henry the Great, admiring an art in which he had lillJe 
skill, and locJcing on the neat elegance of the writing be- 
fore him, politely observed, * I see that in writing fair, as in 
other things, ihe eMer roust yiekl to the youttger.' 

Had this anecdote of neat writing reached the nrafiM- 
sors of caligraphy, who in this eoonCrj hsTC pot fcitli ayd) 
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Mnsibmnml ■«■ h^ a^ rf (W bum Ua«i«r*tM,«fea,ta »» «wn *« 
iMr BUM. Nm, Maid, ihai L iecai «wi— 1,«» w thjr — l^.iw Ja»«J 



Mn MMIf nstind, ■ Biflmil, thu ■ ur sdH 
•HBDT. Il ■■ avpriM MS* afcao ikn iMn Aat ika 
MiM* ■ «OTW ud eohnn. poMa and rAum*, ban aat 
laiaad Wiiar fntatmaam tn ilw adBnwiaa of aiukM. 
WrilM( laaiiaii, or eaJwra|ihuB, ham had dMir aa- 

BKl'rfl|i«a,> wMaFwH ia >w u h w , a paa ■ aaa 
I, tad a m|M> m iba Mhar ; aad fiaa nnaa i»- 
iwi h id, tad Ib«r nrj lima mklM ! Tbaj hat* aoa- 
fuad 

■ Tbt ainUT-tiBBi^ tt Am alnr q«a,* 
ta ba baDtiTBl ia an, aad Iba aubliaia ia iaratiM ; mt 
b Iha waadnful, aiaea Ihaj diaeenr Um art tf wrkb" 
Maike iawntioa of baiiwe, ia a dniaa oriaul; i 
flvB tb« taUw* if iliiu which lb* Drilj hinwirWinr 



di*, darit, knMaii f*; Ika ha ihn i 

> iba paUis ; fat shai caa te ant ri 

- -■-' Tawayhiiifclala>ai«B«wayr> 




■Ma PMBiB >iq«r» an Mas alad^t fiir i 
Am* Mas a lasa af fxtMan ■ aaj an, who 

tm iiiafta aad ■letai^eal nfl. I >mI laan in wJ^ 
MNsniDaaatitWDnir taaaawlw*, loranailba q» 
^ caaaa irtieh kai gHnUd nd) a ii wa ifi i l dahanB <a 
*Ma ' Tin h Pkna!* mb, wbo hwn baaa pM^ 
iknnad » pawm liaat Htafceiaai alafar, ■ BnponiaB 
talba •nrilMoallMTba** abtabadiaiba^ smart. I 

™|| ■■ ■ i*" MMiM^ *wni. ^ i-i^iar to tba wiidaf- - , , — , 

nribwalbaiwMHa M awti m aa la i haj ail , r »la— t d j fta tia iJpw. 
rforibaran,Mlha fla CMridwa Ito ttaca aia a*a* V ■ Ma ,»^a» 

_. . rfp,i,o«,„ M^Mratod a^MMMwi* *a«a<f 

fnunak babHaa'aaanral iHia, a tiaiir iM^i.a 
irawl parfanaaea, a Md mfiaf «aad>«,^.i^ 
aM is iba iiniad iMaia, aad pawM kMM aad fc» 

EoamnnMa and iba bhda (tf aaaj a rWal paataMir. 

wfaa hua aada a iUatan itan ia tba aa^naaaaaM ^ 
BafB* cafirapb]>,ba>Bl Mppaaa tf atacwa pa^ 
bMaoM btaifbl as n CbmA ktrnkAj* aad* *a 
banUa UaMaal ba laid Iba findMbM ortii aOfnlaE 
iiei Bim aBd laMi^r »», Sir ba «■* alaatad vri^ 
aMMartalba bdapitai.' BhOn pabhhad tm ' WmiI 
miUH^ha^ aluiSaalLaaaibarWar-CMt, DaaMaaM 
Iba olbar. Ha waa a iwaa wbo woaU • baar aa ^ ilii 
' " ' a laT naad ibai than WM 
bichawa^twa. Urn 

^ae* oT eonund of haad maid p*o Iba hook wbKft ba Caraa iBmraBd iba iiib» ao raaaj^ ladiad. *i 
ttat adomed^and whiek h>> bBcnphcr ackDo<tad|« waa ,^, BiMfnai^ a link ontM a^iaM MrtM. 



kj, wbiefa, if wiitkf 

ban Bii(bi u ban if, 

af biiwoibB be arncurvd a 

lanna, b wbteh MiMar o 

nnhca upoa Shallcj,' u if 

W hinucV ID hii book cT • Nainral Wrwiiw.* Tbn h< 

(rait hult wnh peadM kaMaaad tprinta^laltan. Sbri- 

■hip, which SdeII u'irHj rtjaued, had pamlicjaw^ 
kHwalinairf'HeriKrt'iiB Itnuri^hii ftraona ^aaa- 

•AJTMmi 



Iha pndaei aTaboiu a nnnre— (bui ibn bow Baar naiB 
rf fc w i ihia K had ihat aiaila BionieeoiilBB!)— ttat ba 
duM Iba flsTf ef aa anid, aba mia gr— 



Tbaaiaatf&Mwai^uh 
JUaihet waa fla'ttred Ihat hit ■ 
aartiliij to Iha bb« wrticlwd cv 



■And in 



rr pl.„i 



Ijoin'd.' 



Alieofla rho cilipiphrr it ■ tort of hera :— 
• To jvi, i-ou rare enamindfr of Iha quill, 
Whins wit i»l wonh, dcop Iriming. whI hixh lUI, 
Spuk TOO the honiur af ([nit Tewcr HillT' 
Th> lail lino b>^caIaa tndLtunillT ailnptal by ihnaa whc 
WW* n liichj II 10 lire ip lbs Doiihhourhood nf ihii Par. 



' 8oA, bold, ud fm. joar bi 

■How jiHtlji bold iDSnoiriii 
Thg Peo at ones join rrrei 
WithKirinE«iIU«(,wilhr 
Looao wiih propnr^ino, Irrl 
Not iwrli'd, not n>n. compli 
And arrTut moil, wheo dm i 
Aad IbMI dneribg iboan pnci 
•aa o( tbin ohaernd, hi could 
n bf the gr*lL 



noietipta nill pleaai.' 



m^glilail 



I'lhl; lino. 



wholrnm IiMfrxfiM, 

Thm rcAccBoui cmtfd ill-blaod, and «fd aa gan dt 
frmm inoB|M KTrral of Ihs nrrrini iiifi'iti iiiMJM 
Ths camnundmc f^ntui of SdeII, had a bhw Hni 
cooint whui he publnhrd hn 'Standard Bidn,' Hfc 
IrndlDf ID hail dnxnufrntid Ihcn aa Kucbd widl 
• Tbii promd a bone of rmlmlian, and «w« 
r^fieqgirrrl betiMYnMrSaclliDdMiCliih. Tbaai»> 
iDl about "Siindird Rul«" ran. » hirhbMtnnil^ 



/wid ^/"l*nr gm aiAmM. Ther i 

propli toehonH nhich Ibijlikrd but.' 

eiiB il our Muan, and a philoaophical hkiarii 

h> windi np Ihe whole iloryof thii cinl warbj 
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tbod of flozk>iM before Sir Isaac, and when the dispute 
grew so vident that even the calm Newton sent a furmal 
defiance in set terms, and fot even George the Second lo 
try to arlntrate, (who would rather have undertaken a 
campaign) the method of fluiions was no more cleared up, 
than the present affair between our two heroes of the 
^ill. 

A recent instance of one of these eip'e^ious calieraphers 
may be told of the late Torokins. This vainest ofwriiiog- 
nasters dreamed through life that penmanship was one of 
the fine arts, and that a writing-master should be seated 
with his peers in the Academy ! He bequesthed to the 
British Museum his opus magnum ; a copy of Macklin's 
Bible, profusely embellished with the most beautitiil and 
▼ariea oecorattuns of his pen ; and as he conceived that 
both the workman and the wurk would alike be darling 
objects with posterity, he left something immortal with the 
lecacy, his fine bust by Chantry ! uiisccomnanied by 
which they were not to receive the unparalleled gift. 
When Tomkins applied lo have his btist, our great itculp- 
tor abated the usual price, and court eouslv kind to the 
feelings of the man, said that he considered Tomkins as 
an artist ! It was the proudest day of the Ufe of our writ- 
■nMoaater! 

But an eminent artist and wit now living, once looking 
on this fine bust of Tomkins, declared, that * this man had 
died for want of a dinner !'— a fain, however, not so la- 
mentable as it appeared ! Our penman had long felt that 
be stood degradea in the scale of genius by not being re- 
ceived at the Academy, at least among the class of en- 
trovers,* the neit approach to academic honour he con- 
ceived would be that of appearing as a guert at thf ir an- 
nual dinner. These invitations are-aa limited as they are 
•elect, and all the Academy persisted in considering Tom- 
kins at m torUing'ntaaler ! M any a year passed, every in- 
trigue was practised, every remonstrance was urged, every 
atratagem of courtesy was tried ; but never ceasing; to de- 
plore the failure of his hopes, it preyed on hisspinis, and 
the luckless calicrapher went down to his grave— without 
dining at the Academy! This authentic anecdote has 
been considered as * satire improperlv directed* — by some 
friend of Mr Tomkins— but the criticism is much too 
grave ! The foible of Mr Tomkins as a writing-msster, 

{ireaenta a striking illustration of the class of men here de- 
mented. I am a mere historian— and am only reitponsi- 
ble for the veracity of this fact. That * Mr Tomkins lived 
in familiar intercourse with the Royal Acs^roiciansof his 
day, and was a freqiient guest at their private tables,' and 
moreover was a most worthy man, I believe — but is it less 
true that he was ridiculously mortified by being never in- 
vited to the Academic dinner, on account of his caligra- 
phy ? He had some reason to consider that his art was of 
the exalted class, to which he aspired to raise it, when his 
friend concludes his eulogy of this vniting-masler thus— 
' Mr Tomkins, as an artist, stood foremost in his own pro- 
leasion, and his name will be handed dovim to fxieterit^ 
with the Heroeg and StaUtmen^ whose excellences his 
f tmm t mik m has contributed to illustrate and to commemo- 
nrte.* I sJways give the Potir and the Contre ! 

Such men about such things have produced public con- 
tetts, eombaU a PcmtranUf where much ink was spilt by 
the knights in a joust of goose-quUIs ; these solemn trials 
bave often occurred in the history of writing-masters, 
which is enlivened by public defiances, proclamations, 
and judicial trials by umpires! The price was usually a 
folden pen of some value. One as late as the reign of 
Anae took place between Mr Qerman snd Mr More. 
German havitng courteously insisted that Mr More should 
■et the copy, he thus set it, ingeniously quaint ! 

As more, snd More, our undersunding clears, 
80 more and moie our ignorance appears. 

The result of this pen-combat was really lamentable; 
they displayed such an equality of excellence that the urn- 
pirea refused to decide, till one of them espied that Mr 
German had omitted the tittle of an i ! But Mr More was 
evidently a man of genius, not only by his couplet, but in 
hia * Essay on the Invention ofWnthig,' where occurs 
thia noble passage : * Art with me is of no party. A no- 
ble emulation I would cherish, while it proceeded neither 
from, nor to malevolence. Bales had his Johnson, Nor- 



hia Mason, Ayres his Matlock and his Shelley; yet 

Art the while was no sufferer The busv-body who oflS- 

•■pkja himaelf iD ereatiog miauaderstaiidings be- 



tween artists, may be compared to a tum-atile, 
stands in every man's way, yet hinders nobody ; and ha 
is the slanderer who gives ear to the alander.'*" 

Among these knigKts of the * Plume volant,' whaaa 
chivalric exploits astounded the beholders, must he dii- 
tinguiahed Peter Bales in his joust with David JohnaoB. 
In this tilting match the guerdon of oaligraphy was won 
by the greatest of caligraphers ; its arms were avtiimtd 
by the victor, ozvre, a pen or ; while * the golden pea,' 
carried away in triumph, was painted with a band over iIm 
door of the caligrapher. The history of this renowned 
encounter was only traditionally known, till with my own 
eyes I pondered on this whole trial of akill in the preciona 
manuscript of the champion himself; who, [ike fmiar 
not only knew how to win victories, but also to recora 
them. Peter Bales was a hero of such transcendent emw 
nence, that his name has entered into our history. Ho* 
lingshed chronicles one of his curiosities of microecopie 
writing, at a time when the taste prevailed for adminag 
writing which no eye coukl read! In the compass of a 
silver penny this caligrapher put more things than woaki 
fill several of these pages. He presented ^ueen Elisa- 
beth with the manuscript set in a ring of cold covwed with 
a crystal ; ho had also contrived a maniifying glass of stMh 
power, that, to her delight and wontMr, her nu^eaiy read 
the whole volume, which she held on her thumb nail, aad 
* commended the »ame to the lords of the council, and the 
arobasfadors ;* and frequently, as Peter often heard, did 
her majesty vouchsafe to wear this caligraphic ring. 

* Some will think I labour on a cobweb'— modestly ei» 
claimed Bales in his narrative, and his pretrent biatoriaa 
much fears for himself! The reader's gratitude wiU aot 
be proportioned to my pains, in condensing such oopioaa 
pages into tlie size of a ' silver penny,' but without its 
worth ! 

For a whole year had David Johnson affixed a challenga 
< To any one who shouki take exceptions to this my 
writing and teaching.' He was a young friend of Balet, 
daring and longing for an encounter ; yet Bales was mag- 
nanimously silent, till he discovered that he was * doing 
much less in writing and teaching* since this public chal- 
lenge was proclaimed ! He then set up his counter chal- 
lenge, and in onTe hour afterwards Johnson arrogantly ae- 
Cfpted it, ( in a most despiteful and arrogant manner.' 
Bales's challenge was delivered * in good terms.' * To all 
Englishmen and strangers.* It was to write for a goU 
pen of twenty pound's value in all kinds of hands, * beM, 
straightest and fastest,' and most kind of ways; a full, a 
mean, a small, with line and without line; in a alow eat 
hand, a mean facile hand, and a fast running hand ,** and 
farther, * to wnte truest aiid speediest, most secretary aad 
clerk4ike, from a roan's mouth, reading or pronouncing, 
either English or Latin.* 

Young Johnson had the hardihood now of turning the 
tables on his great antagonist, accusing the veteran Balea 
of arrogance. Such an absolute challenge says he, was 
never witnessed by man, * without exception of any in the 
world !* And a few days after meeting Balet, < of aet 

Birpose to affront and diagrace him what he could, showed 
ales a piece of writing of secretary's hand, which be 
had very much laboured in fine abortivef parchment,' 
uttering to the challenger these words : * Mr Bales, giva 
me one shilling out of vour purse, and if within six mcaihi 
you better, or et|ual this piece of writing, I will ipva jrmi 
forty pounda for it.' This legal deposit of the ahilling waf 
maoe, and the challenger, or a^^liant, was thereby bound 
by law to the performance. 

The day before the trial a printed deelaratioa waa 
affixed throughout the city, taunting Baleslii ' proud po* 
verty,' and his pecuniary motives, as * a thing ungentle, 
base, and mercenary, and not answerable to the dignity of 
the golden pen !' Johnson declares he would maintain hia 
challenge for a thousand pounds more, but for the re* 
spondenl's inability to p«>rform a thousand groats. Balea 
retorts on the libel ; declares it as a sign of his rival's 
weakness, * yet who so bold as blind Bayard, that bath not 
a word of Latin to cast at a doc, or say'Bo ! to a goiiee !* 

On Michaelmas day, 1695, th^ trial opened before five 

♦ I hsTS not met whh More*s Book, and am obliged to traa- 
scribe thia from the Biog BrH. 

t ThU was written in the reign of Elizsbeth. Holyoke na- 
tires * virsln^perchment maile of an abortive akin;,BMm> 
brana vIrgo.' Feacham on Drawing, calls parchment tkugltjf 
an abortive. 
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JodfM: the appaOant and tlia respoiidaBt appeared at die 
aplMMDted place, aod an ancient gentleman waa iatnirted 
with * the goMen pen.' In the fint trialf for the manner 
of I eachiitt acholart, after Jonson had taiuht his pupil a 
-Ibrtniflfai, be would not bring him forwara! Tbia waa 
«war«Md in favour of Balea. 

The aeoood, for secretarir and clerk-lifce writing, dic- 
lallng to them both in Engliah and in Latin, Bales per- 
Ibrmed best, beina fint donio ; wrinen straightest without 
line, with true orthoniphy ; the challenger himself con- 
f sasing that he wanted the Latin tongue, and was no derfc ! 

The third and last trial for fair writing hi sundry kinds 
«r hands, the challenger prevailed for the beauty and 
Most * authentic proportionj* and for the superior variety 
«r ifaa Roman hand. In the court hand the respondent 
^needed the appellant, and likewise in the set text ; and 
il bastard secretary was also somewhat peifecter. 

At len^h Bales perhaps perceiving an equilibrium in 
idle judicial decisions, to overwhelm his antagonist, pre- 
a an t ed what he disiioguiyhes as his * masier-piece,' com- 
posed of secrerary and Roman hand four ways varied, 
aoad oflTerinf the defendant lo let pass all his previous ad- 
vaniages if he could better this specimen of cali^raphy ! 
The chalten^r was «ilent ! At this moment some of the 
Judges perceiving that the decision mu9t go in favour of 
ISales, in consideration of the youth of the challenger, 
last he might bo dis|>niced to the wurld, requested the other 
judges not to pass judgment in piibiic. Bales assures us, 
that he in vain remonstrated ; for by these means the 
winning of the golden pen might not be so famouslv spread 
-«a otherwise it would have been. To Bales the prize was 
awarded. But our history has a more interesting close ; 
the subtile MachiavHism of the first challenger! 

When the great trial had closed, and Bales, carrying 
4)ff the golden pen, ezultingiy had it painted and set up f<jr 
bia ngu, the baffled challenger went about reiKMiing that 
As had aNm the golden pen, but that the defimdant had ob- 
tained the same by * plots and shifts, and other base and 
conning practices.* Bales vindicated his claim, and 
offered to show the world his * master-piece' which had 
acquired it. Jonson issued an * Appeal to all impartial 
Pen-men,' which he spread in great numbers through the 
dty for ten days, a libel against the judges and the victo- 
rious defendant ! Hr; declared that there had b<:en a sub- 
tile combination with one of the judges concerning the 
placr of trial ; which he expected to have boen iMsfore 
' pen-men,' but not before a multi'ude like a diage-play, 
and ihouis and tumului, with which the challenger had 
hitherto been unacquainted. The judges were intended 
to be twelve ; but of the five, four were the challenger*8 
Inends, honest gentlemen, but unskilled in iudgin? of 
most hands ; and he offered aeaiii forty pounds to be al- 
lowed in BLX months to equal Ba'e*s master piece. And 
he closes his * appeal' by declarmg that Bales had lost in 
several parts of the trial, neither did the jedgex deny that 
Bales possessed himself of the golden pen by a trick ! 
Before judgment was awart'ed, alleging the sickness of hi:} 
wife to be extreme, he desired she might have a right of 
ihe golden pen to comfort her ! The ancient gentleman 
who was the holder, taking the defendant's word, allowed 
the golden pen to be carried to the sick wife ; and Bales 
hnmedialely pawned it, and afterwards, to make sure 
work, sold it at a great loss, so that when the judges met 
lor their definitive sentence, nor pen nor penny-worth was 
to be had ! The judges being ashamed of their own con- 
duct, were compelled to give such a verdict as suited the 
occasion : 

Bales rejoins : he publishes to the universe the day and 
the hour wh^n the judges brought the golden pen to his 
house, and while he chocks the insolence of this Bobadil, 
to show himself no recreant, assumes the golden pen for 
his sign. 

Such is the shortest hi^ory I could contrive of this chi- 
valry of the pen ; something mysteriously clouds over the 
&te'of the def**ndant ; Balea'g history, like Caesar's, is but 
an ex-wirtt pvid»-nce. Who can tell whether he has not 
Blurred over hb defeat?, and only dwelt on his victories ? 

There is a stransre phrase connected with the art of iho 
calisrapher, which I think may be found in most, if not in 
all modem languages, to vyriie like an angd I Ladies have 
been frequently compared to angels ; thev are heautiftd as 
■Bgelsjandsm^ and damce like angels ; but^owever inteDigi- 
Ue these are, we do not so easily connect penmanship with 
the other celestial accompKshments. This fondfiil phraae, 
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bowerer, baa a ▼ery htrntaB origin. 

Greeks who enugraied to Italy, aad 

Prance, in the reign of Franms I, waa one Aagnlo 
gedo, whose beauuful caligraphy eactled ibo 
the learned. The Fren^ mooarch had a Grrdk 
cast, modelled by bia writing. The learned VL 
phens, who, like our Porson for correctacaa and de 
waa one of the moat elegant writers of Greek, had 
the practise from our Angeto, Hia luuna b 
mous for beautiful writing, and gave biith to tbs 
proverb or familiar phrase, to writt Uka en pmgwtl 

TBX ITALIlll BIBTOBlAVa. 

It is remarkable that the country, which baa hMf loHiM 
political independence, nay be eomidered aa the irae an- 
rent of modem history. The greater part of their m* 
torians have abstained from the apphmae of their 
poraries, while they have not the leaa elaborately 
posed their posthumous folios, oooaecralod aolely la imh 
and posterity ! The true princip4ea of watiooal glory an 
opened by the grandeur or the iniiids of these asac 
political 'freedom. It was their indignant apirit, 
toeonsole its injuries by confiding them to thcv 
manuscripts, which raised up this Mngiil^r 
in the literary world. 

Of the vanous causes which produced audi a lolly laes 
of patriots, one is prominent. The pmud reeoDaetiaas «f 
their Roman fathers often trouUed the dreams of theasHb 
The petty rival republics, and the peny drapmic 
palities, which bad started up from aonae great 
who, at first came forward aa the protectors of the 
from their exterior enemies or their interior 
length settled into a corruption of power ; a p 
had been conferred on them to p r t a e r r e Iflieny 
These factions often shook by their jealoosiea, their 
and their hatreds, that dirided land, midA gtnoAed 
ever they witnesMd the * Ultramontane^ ili w i aifaM iwa 
their Alps and their Apeimines. Petrarch, in a nme ■• 
vective, warmed by Livy and ancieat Rome, inpaliaMlf 
beheki the French and the Germans paanag the msHlB. 
* Enemies,' he cries, * so often conqaered, prcpated is 
strike with swords, which formerly serred ua to rana ear 
trophies : shall the mistress of the world bear 
forged by hands which she has so often bouod to 
backs ?* Machiavel. in his ' Exhortations to free Italy 1 
the barbarians,' rouses his country against their 
able masters, the Germans, the French, and the 
niards ; closing with the verse of Petrarch, that short i^hafl 
be the battle for which patriot virtue arma to ahow tbs 
world— 

* chc 1* antico valore 
Ne ge* Italici cuor non ^ ancor mono.* 



Nor has this sublime patriotism declined 
recent times ; I cannot resist from preserving in this plaes 
a sonnet by Filicaja, which I could never read 
participating in the agitation of the writer, for the 
glory of his degenerated country ! The energetic 
ification of the close, perhaps, surpasses ereu bia 
celebrated sonnet, preserved in Lord Bjrroo'a noCea lo tbi 
fuurth canto of * Childe Harold.' 

Dot* ^ Italia, il tuo bracchio ? e a che tl aervi 
Tu deir altnii ? non fr. sMo scorgu il mo, 
Di chi t* oflende il defensor men (ero : 
Ambe nemici sono, ambo fur pervi. 

Coci dunque 1* onor, co8i oonservi 
Gli avaiizi lu del glorioso Impero ? 
Cosi al valor, cosi al valor primiero 
Che a te fede |iuro, la fede osservi ? 

Or va ; repudia il valor prisco, e spoea 
L' ozio, e fra il saneue, i gemiii, e le 
Nel perislio maesior dormi e ripoea ! 

Dormi, Aduliera vil'! fin che omickia 
Spada ultrice li svegli. e soiinacchkiea, 
E iiuda in braccio al tuo fodel t* uocida! 



Oh, Italy ! where is thine arm ? Whatpurpoas 
So to be helped by oihent ? Deem I right, 
AmonfT offenders ihy defender stands ? 
Both are thy enemies— both were thy servants ! 
Thus doift thou honour— thus dost thou pr ee em 
The misrhty boundaries of the fflorious empire f 
And thus to Valour, to thy pristine Valour 
That swore iu fahh to thee, thy faith thou kesp^ 
iio ! and divorce thyself from thy old Vallanes, 
And msrry Idleness ! and midst the blood. 
The heavy eroanii and cries of acony, 
In thy last danger sleep, and seek repoee f 
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Sleep, vile Adulteress I the homicidal sword 
Yen^refiil, shall waken thee ; and lulPd to slumber, 
While naked in thy minion's arms, shall strike ! 

Among the domestic contests of Italy the true pnnciples 
of political freedom were developed; and in that country 
we may find the origin of Philosophical History, which in- 
cludes so many im^iortant views and so many new results, 
unknown to the ancients. 

Machiavel seems .to have been the first writer who dis- 
covered the secret of what may be called comparative kU' 
tory. He it was who first sought in ancient history for the 
materials which were to illustrate the events of his own 
times ; by fixing on an \logous facts, similar personages, 
and parallel periods. This was enlargmg the field of his- 
tory, and openmg a new combination for philosophical 
speculation. His profound genius advanced still furiheh ; 
he not only explained modern by ancient history, but he 
deduced those results or principles founded on this new 
sort of evidence, which guided him in forming his opinions. 
History had hitherto been, if we except Tacitus, but a 
story well told, and in writers of limited capacity, the de. 
tail and number of facts had too often been considered as 
the onlv valuable portion of history. An erudition of falcts 
is not the philosophy of history ; an historian unskilful in 
the art of applying his facts amasses impure ore, which he 
cannot strike into coin. The chancellor D*Agiiesseau, in 
his instructions to his son on the study of history, has ad- 
inirablv touched on this distinction. ' Minds which are 
purely historical mistake a fact for an argument ; they are 
so accustomed to satisfy themselves by repeating a great 
jiumber of facts and enriching their memory, that they be- 
-come incapable of reasoning on principles. It oAcn hap- 
pens that the result of their knowledge breeds confusion 
and universal indecision ; for their facts, often contradic- 
tory, only raise up doubts. The superfluous and the fri- 
volous occupy the place of what is essential and solid, or 
at least so overload and darken it, that we must sail with 
them in a sea of trifles to get to firm land. Those who only 
value the philosophical part of history, fall into an oppo- 
site extreme ; they judge of what hao been done by that 
which should be done ; while the others always decide on 
what should be done by that which has been ; the first are 
the dupes of their reasoning, the second of the facts which 
they mistake fur reasoning. We should not separate two 
thutgs which ought always to go in concert, and mutually 
lend »n aid, reossa and txample. Avoid equally the con- 
tempt of some philosophers for the science of facts, and 
the distaste or the incapacity which those who confine 
themselves to facts often contract for whatever depends on 
pure reasoning. True and solid phibsophy should direct 
us in the study of history, and the study of history should 
five perfection to philosophy. Such was the enhghtened 
opinion, as far back as at the beginning of the last century, 
Of the studious chancellor of France, before ftie more re- 
cent designation of Philosophical Hittory was so generally 
received, and so familiar on our title-pages. 

Prom the moment that the Florentine secretary conceiv- 
ed the idea that the history of the Roman people, opening 
anch varied spectacles of human nature, served as a point 
of comparison to which he might perpetually recur to trv 
the analogiMJs facts of other nations, and the events pass- 
ing under his own eye ; a new light broke out and ran 
through the vast extents of history. The maturity of ex- 
perience seemed to have been obtained by the historian, in 
nis solitary meditations. Livy in the grandeur of Rome, 
and Tacitus in its fated decline, exhibited for Machiavel a 
moving picture of his own republics — the march of destiny 
in all human governments ! The text of Livy and Tacitus 
revealed to him many an imperfect secret—the fuller truths 
he drew from the depth of his own observations on his 
own times. In MacKiavel's ' Discourses on Livy,* we 
raav discover the foundations of our PkiloMophieai Hittory. 
The example of Machiavel, like that of all creative ge- 
nius, influenced the character of his age, and his history of 
Florence produced an emulative spirit among a new dynas- 
ty of historians. 

These Italian historians have proved themselves to be 
an extraordinary race, for they devoted their days to the 
composition of historical works, which fhev were certain 
rould not see the light during their lives ! They nobly de- 
termined that their works should be posthumous, rather 
Ihao be compelled to mutilate them for the press. These 
iiistorians were rather the saints than the martyrs of his- 
I017 ; thej did not always personally wfftr for Iruth, but 



during their protracted labour they sustained their spiritt 
by anticipating their glorified after-state. 

Among these Italian historians must be placed the illu^ 
trious Guicciardini, the friend of Machiavel. No perfect 
edition of this historian existed till recent times. Tne his- 
tory itself was posthumous ; nor did his nephew venture 
to publish it, till twenty years after the historian's death. 
He only gave the first sixteen books, and these castrated. 
The obnoxious passages consisted of some statements re- 
lating to the papal court, then so important in the affairs 
of Europe ; some account of the origin and progress of the 
papal power ; some eloquent pictures of the abuses and 
disorders of that corrupt court ; and some (rtt^ caricatures 
on the government of Florence. The precious fragments 
were fortunately preserved in manuscript, and the Protes- 
tants procured transcripts which they published separately, 
but which were long very rare.* All the Italian ediiionf 
continued to be reprinted in the same truncated condition, 
and appear only to have been reinstated in the immortal 
history, so late as in 1775! Thus it required two centuries, 
before an editor could venture to give the world the pure 
and complete text of the manuscript of the lieutenant- 
general of the papal army, who had been so close and so 
mdignant an observer of the Roman cabinet. 

Idriani, whom his son entitles gentiluom Fiarentmo : the 
writer of the pleasing dissertation ' on the ancient painters 
noticed by Pliny,' prefixed to his friend Vasari's bio- 
graphies ; wrote, as a continuation of Guicciardini, a his- 
tory of his own times in twenty-two books, of which Dem- 
na gives the highest character for its modf rate spirit, and 
from which De Thou has largely drawn and commends for 
its authenticitv. Our author, however, did not venture to 
publish his history during his lifetime : it was after his 
death that his son became the editor. 

Nardi, of a noble family and high in office, famed for a 
translation of Livy which rivals its original in the pleasure 
it affords, in his retirement from public affairs wrote a his- 
tory of Florence, which closes with the loss of the liberty 
of his country, in 15S1. it was not published till fifty 
years after his death ; even then the editors suppressed 
many pasMges which are found in manuscript in the li- 
braries of Florence and Venice, with other historical dooi- 
ments of this noble and patriotic historian. 

About the same time the senator Philip Nerii was 
writing his * Commentarj de* fatti dmli* which had oc- 
curred in Florence. He gave them with his dying hand ' 
to his nephew, who presented the MSS to the Grand 
Duke; yet although this work is rather an apology thau a 
crimination of the Medici family for their ambitious views 
and their over-grown power, probably some state-reason 
interfered to prevent the publication, which did not take 
place till 150 vears afler the death of the historian ! 

Bernardo ^egni composed a history of Florence still 
more valuable, which shared the same fate as that of Nerli. 
It was only ader his death that his relatives accidentally 
discovered this history of Florence, which the author had 
carefully concealed during his lifetime. He had abstained 
from comnumicating to any one the existence of such a 
work while he lived, that he might not be induced tochedt 
the freedom of his pen, nor compromise the cause and the 
interests of truth. His heirs presented it to one of the 
Medici family, who threw it aside. Another copy had 
been more carefully preserved, from which it was printed, 
in 1713, about 160 years after it had been written. It ap- 
pears to have excited great curiositv, for Lenglet du Free- 
noy observes, that the scarcity of t)iis history is owing to 
the circumstance 'of the Grand Duke having bought up 
the copies.' Du Fresnoy, indeed, has noticed more than 
once this sort of address of the G^rand Duke ; for he ob- 
serves on the Florentine history of Bruto, that the work 
was not common ; the Grand Duke having bought up tba 
copies, to suppress them. The author was even obliged 
to fly from Italy, for having delivered his opinions too 
freely on the house of the Medici. This honest historian 
thus expresses himself at the close of his work. * My da- 
sifu has but one end ; that our posterity may learn by 
these notices the root and the causes of so many troubles 
which we have suffered, while they expose the malienity 
of those men who have raised them up, or prolonged them ; 
as well as the goodness of those who did all which tb^ 
could to turn them away.* 

* They were printed at Basle in 1569— at London In llMi— 
in Amsterdam, 1668. How many attempts to echo the volea 
of s ti py w ree se d truth !— Hsym's Bib. IttI- 18081 
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II was the nme motive, the fear of oflTcndiog the grett 
perennaget or their families, of fvhom these hiniorians had 
90 fireeljr written, which d<ft<*rred Bvnedetto Varchi frum 
fMibiishinf hia %vell-known * Siorie Florentine,* which was 
■ot (pven to the world till 1721, a period which appears to 
kave roused the slumbers of the literary men of Italy to 
jvcur to their native historians. Varchi, who wrote with 
■o much zeal the history of his father-land, is noticed by 
Nardi as one who never took an active part in the events 
he records ; never having combined with any party, and 
ttving merely aa a spectator. This hiHtorian closes the 
Mirrative of a horrid crime of Peter Lewis Farnese with 
this admirable reflection : * I know well this story, with 
■wny others which I have freely exposed, may hereaAer 

CVf nt the reading of my history ; but also 1 know, that 
ides what Tacitus has said on this subject, the great 
doty of an historian is not to be more careful of the repu- 
tation of persons than is suitable with truth, which is to be 
preferred to all things, however detrimental it may be to 
the writer.'* 

Such was that free manner of thinking and of writ in? 
which prevailed in these Italian hist<frians, who, often 
Uviog in the midst of the ruins of popular freedom, poured 
forth their injured feelings in the'u* secret pages ; without 
d»e hope, and perhaps without the wish, of seeing them 
|Hibltshed in their life-timn : a glorious example of self- 
denial and k)fly patriotism ! 

Had it been inquired of these writers why they did not 
publish their histories, they might have answered, in 
nearlv the words of an ancient saec, * Because I am not 
permitted to write as I would ; and I wtKild not write as I 
am permitted.* We cannot imagine that these ^eat men 
were in the least insensible to the applause they denied 
themselves ; thev were not of tempers to be turned aside ; 
and it was the highest motive which can inspire an histo- 
rian, a stem devotion to truth, which reduced them to si- 
lence, but not to inactivity ! These Florentine and Vene- 
tian historians, ardent with truth, and profound in political 
aagacity, were solely writing these legacies of history for 
their countrvmen, hnpelexs of their gratitude ! If a French- 
man wrote the English history, that labour was the ali* 
went of his own dory ; if Hume and Robertson devoted 
their pens to history, the nw>tive of the ta^k was less glo- 
rious than their work ; but here we discover a race of his- 
torians, whose patriotism alone instigated their secret la- 
bour, and who substituted for fame and fortune that 
mightier spirit, which, amidst their conflicting passions, 
has developed the truest principles, and eve.n the errors, 
of Political Freedom ! 

None of these historians, we have seen, published their 
works in their life-time. I have called them the saints of 
historv. rather than the martyrs. One. however, had the 
intrepidity to risk this awful responsibilit}', and he stands 

* My friend Merivalo, whose critical research is only equal. 
led by the eleaance of his tane, has enpplied me with n note 
whten pi^ves', but too well, that even writers who compofc 
uninfluenced by fwrty feellnw. may not, however, be snffi. 
demly scrupulnns in weighlne the evidence of the facts which 
they collect Mr MerivRle observes, * The etrnnce and im- 
probable narrative with which Varchi has the mi^tfortune of 
clostnir his history, should not have been even hlnlf*d at with- 
out adding, that it is denounced by other wriier» as a most Im- 
pude I forrery. Inverted ypars after the occurrence is eiippo- 
■ad to have happened, by the ** Apostate" bls'iop Petrtis Pan- 
Ins Verfferics. See its rsfutation in AmianI, Hist, di Fano II, 
140 et seq. 160. 

* Varchl's rharncter, as an hi^itorian. cannot but suffer great- 
ly from his having given It Insenlon on such authority. The 
responribility of an author for the tnith of what he relates 
ahouM render «s very cautions ol' giving credit to tlie wriferg 
of memoirs not Intended to see the lisht till h illidniit prriod. 
The credibillijr of Vereerhis. as pn acknowledecd libeller ol 
Pope Paul 111. and his family, appears still more conclusively 
from his nrtirle In Bajrle. note K.' It must be adfird, thnt the 
calumny of Vertcrins mav be found In Wolflns's Lect. Mem. 
n, (JOl, in n tract (1e Molo Lanrcrano, published 1.^36. Vurchi 
la more particular In his «1etails of ibis mon«trouF talc. Ver- 
genus's libels, ui-lversally reail at the time, thoueh they were 
collected aderwnnls. are now not to be met with, even in pub- 
Mc libraries Whether there waa any truth in the rtory of 
Peter Lewis Fsmese I know r.ot ; but crimes of as monstrous 
a die occur in the authe' tic Guicciardiui. The story is not 

ict forpoiten, since In the last e<liiion of Haym's Bibllotera 
allana, t>»e best rdiilon Is marked as that whirh at p. 689 
contains * lasccleraier.za dl Pier Lewis Farnese.' I am of 
opinbn that Varchi believed the story, by the solemnity of his 
proposition. Whatever be lit truth, the historian'a feeling 
vaa elevated and intrepid. 



forth among the most illtiatrioua and ill-fiued osAo^lea «f 
historical martyrdom ! 

This great historian ia Giannooo, whose civil Ustoiy el 

the kingdom of Naples is remarkable ibr ita prt>feaid 

inquiries concerning the civil and ecclesiastical eoostilv- 

tion, t^e laws and customs of that kingdom. Wh** sons 

interruptions from his professional avocations at the bsr, 

twenty years were coni>umed in writing this history. Ro> 

searches on ecclesiastical usurpations, and severe sirio* 

tures on the clergy, are the chief subjects of bis bold and 

unreserved pen. These passages, curious, evavo and m- 

dignant, were afterwards extracted from the history by 

Vernet, and published in a smalJ volume, ntider the tills 

of ' Anecdotes Ecclesiastiques,' 17S8. Wlien Giaasflas 

ccmsulted with a friend on the propriety of piibliKhiBg Us 

hbtory, his critic, in admiring tne work, preoicied the&ls 

of the author. ' You have,' said he, * placed on year 

head a crown of thorns, and of very sharp onea f the U^ 

torian set at naught his own personal repose ; aod in ITB 

this elaborate history saw the light. From that mosMSl 

the historian never enjoyed a day of quiet ! Rome a^ 

■ tempted at first to extinguish the author with hia work; al 

the books were seized on ; and copies of the first edirna 

are of extreme rarity. To escape the fto^ of ia q u i M i » 

rial power, the historian of Naples flew from Naples ea 

the publication of his immortal work. Tho fugitive asd 

excommunicated author sotight an asylum at VirBBs, 

where, thongh he found no friend in the emperor, _prkicfl 

Eugene snd other nobles became hia patrons. F(#ctd 

to quit Vienna, he retired to Venice, wnen a new prra^ 

cution arose from the jealousy of the state inquisitors, who 

one night larided him on the borders of the pope's doiDi»> 

ions. Escaping unexpectedly with his life to Genen^ kt 

was preparing a supplemental volume to his celelvired 

history, when, enticed by a treacherous friend to a cstiny 

lie villaffe, Giannone was arrested by an order of die kiD| 

of Sardinia ; his manuscripts were sent to Rome, asd tbt 

historian imprisoned in a mrt. It is curious that the isH 

trisoned Giannone wrote a vindication of tho rights of tke 
ing of Sardinia, against the claims of the court ofRov. 
This powerful appeal to the feelings of this sovereigs ssi 
at first favourably received ; but, under the secret iifls- 
ence of Rome, the Sardinian monarch, on the estraoidh 
nary plea that he kept Giannone as a pris<mcr of stats 
that he might preserve him from the papal power, ordered 
that the vindicator of his rights should be more ct'«e)T 
confined than before ! and, for this purpose, traosferr«i 
his state-prisoner to the Citadel of Turin, where, after 
twelve years of persecution and of agitation, our great 
historian closed his life ! 

Such was the fate of this historical martyr, whose work 
the catholic Haym describes as o;pera scritfa cos swte 
fuoeo e troppa lihtrta. He hints that this History n oah 
paralleled by De Thou's great work. This Itaha'a laieory 
will ever be ranked among the most philotKiphical. Bitf, 
profound as was the masculine genius of Giamoae, mdi 
was his love of fame, that he wanted the intrepidity rrqs^ 
site to deny himself the delight of giving his history lo dM 
world, thoueh 'some of his great predeceasors had act ha 
a noble and dignified example. 

One more observation on these Italian hialoriaas. Al 
of them represent man in his darkest colours ; their drUM 
is terrific ; the actors are monsters of perfidy, of iabfr 
manity, and inventors of crimes which aeem to waat i 
name^ They were all * princes of darkness ;* and the age 
seemed to aifford a triumph to Manicheism ! The wortf 
passions were called into play by all parties. But if ioa»s> 
thing is to be ascribed to the manners of the tioies, smdi 
more may be traced to thst science of politics, wbiefc 
sought for mastery in an undefinable struggle of uBgorets- 
able political power: in the remorseless anibition ef tht 
despots, and tne hatreds and jealuusiea of the repobfics. 
These Italian historians have formed a perpetual ratire 
on the contemptible simulation and dissimulation, ard tl.e 
inexpiable crimes of that system of politics, which hasd^> 
rived a name from one of themselves— the great, may *• 
add, the calumniated, Machiavel ? 

OF PALACES BUILT BY BinriSTKSS. 

Our ministers and court favourites, as well as thossca 
the continent, practiced a very impolitic custom, and oos 
likely to be repeated, allhouph it has never failed to cast a 
popular odium on their name, excitinc even the envv of 
their equals— in the erection of palaoea for tksaielfsii 
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whidi outvied ibose of the torereign ; and which, to the 
•yea of the populace, appeared as a perpetual and inso- 
lent ezhihi'ion of what thej deemed the ill-earned wages 
cfpeculaiioni oppression, and court<4avour. We discover 
the seduction of this passion for ostentation, this haughty 
■saia of their power, and this self-idolairy, even among 
th^ most prudent and the wisest of our ministers } and not 
ooe but lived to lament over this vain act of imprudence. 
To these ministers the noble simplicity of Pitt will ever 
form an admirable contrast ; while his personal character, 
as a statesman, descends to posterity, unstained by ca- 
lumny. 

The houses oF Cardinal Wolsey appear to have exceed- 
ed die palaces of the sovereign in ipsugniBcence ; and po- 
taat as he was in all the pride of pomp, ihe * creat Gar- 
disal' found rabid envy pursuing him so close at his heels, 
that he relinquished one palace after the other, and gave 
up MM giAa to the monarch, what, in all his overgrown 
greetaess, he trembled to retain for himself. The state 
■•lire of that day was often pointed at this very circaro- 
■ttnee, as appears in Skilton's *Why come ye not to 
Court?* and Koy*s * Rede me, and be not vjrrothe.* Skel- 
ton** railing rhymes leave their bitter teeth in his purple 
pride ; and the style of both these satirists, if we use our 
own orthography, shows how little the language of the 
^»*mrT people has varied during three ceniuriea. 

Bet op the wretch on high 
In a throne triumphs ntly ; 
Make him a grctst state 
And he will play check.mata 

Whh royal majesty 

The Klng^s Conn 
Should have the excenenos, 
But Hampton Court 
Hath the pre^emioenee ; 
And York^s Place 
With my Lord*s gntce. 
To whose magniflcenca 
Is all the confluence. 
Suits, and loppllcaiions ; 
Embassies of all nations. 

Boj, in contemplating the palace, is raalidou«1y re- 
■iuded of the butcher*s lad, and only gives plain sense in 
plam words. 

Hath the Cardinal any gay msnsion ? 
Great palares without comparison, 

Most clorious of outward sight. 
And wiinln decked point*device,* 
More like unto a paradbie 

Than an earthly habitation. 
He Cometh then or some noble sto4c ? 
His fiuher coul'l mstch a bullock, 

A butcher by his occupation. 

WlMtever we mav now think of the slruduref and the 
lour apartments of Wolsey's palace, it is described not 
oaly ia his own times, but much later, as of unparalleled 
um gai fieeB ee ; and indeed Cavendish's narrative of the 
Oardmal's entertainment of the French ambassadors, 
firso aa idea of the ministerial<^relate's imperial esta^ 
bfidmMBt, very ponling to the ooroprehensionofamo- 
4mm inspector. Six hundred nersons, I think, were ban- 
qoeted and slept in an abode which appears to us so mean, 
tat which Stowe calls * so statelv a palace.' To avoid 
dM ediom of kvinc in this splendid edifice, Wolsey pre- 
•tnted it te the king, who, in recompente, suffered the 
Cardinal occasionally to inhabit this wonder of England, 
ia the character of keeper of the king's palace;! ^ that 
Wolaay only dared to live in his own palace by a subter- 
fage! This perhaps was a tribate which rainsterial 
haafhtiiiess paid to popular feeling, or to the jealousy of a 
m^OHtster. 

I have eleewhere shown the extraordinary elegance and 
piudifality of expenditure of Buckincham's residences : 
tbey were such as to have extorted the wonder, even of 

a Polnt'device, a term inirsnioutly explained by my learned 
Mnd Mr Douce. He thinks thst it is borrowed from the la 
bouie of the needle, as we have point«lace, so point-device, i. 
e. pnha. a stitch, and devise, devised or invented ; applied to 
describe any thing nncnmmonlj exact, or worked with the 
BietT and precision of stitches made or devimd hv the needle. 
— 41lasirattons of Rhakspeare, T, 93. But Mr Oifford has since 
elasrvad that the oriflrin of the expression Is, perhaps, yet to 
taasughifbr; he derives it from a mathematical phrsse. a 

SM devis6, or a eiven point, and hence exact, correct. Ice. 
i Jenonn, Vol. IV, 170. See for varioos saamnles— Mr 
Ibfars OhMMry, Art. Point^aviss. 
t Lfwn*s Kavirons v. M. "" 



I, and unquaaiiooably excited the indigaalMi 
> hved in a poor court, while our gay aod 



Basaompterre, 

of those who 

thoughtless minister alone could indulge in the wantob pio* 

fusion. 

But Wolsey and Buckingham were ambitious and ad> 
venturous ; they rose and shone the comets of the political 
horizon of Europe. The Roman tiara still hatuted the 
imagination of the Cardinal : and the egotistic pride of 
having out-rivalled Richelieu and Olivarez, the iKNninal 
mmtsiers but the real sovereigns of Europe, kindled the 
buoyant spirits of the gay, the gallant, and the splendid 
Viliiers. But what * folly of the wise' must account (or 
the omduct of the profound Clarendon, and the sensible 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, Idte the other two miniaters, 
equally became the victims of this imprudent passion for 
Ihe ostentatious pomp of a palace. This magnificence h)ok« 
•d like the vaunt of insolence in the eyes of the peoploi 
and covered the ministers with a popular odium. 

Clarendon House is now only to be viewed in a print; 
but its story remains to be told. It was built on the aita 
of Grafton-street ; and when afterwards purchased bj 
Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, he left his title to that 
well known-street. It was an edifice of considerable ex- 
tent and grandeur. Clarendon reproaches himself in hia 
life for * his weakness and vanity,' in the vast expense in- 
curred in this building, which he acknowledges had * mora 
contributed to that gust of envy that had so violently sha- 
ken him, than any misdemeanor that he was thought to 
have been guilty of.' It rumed his estate ; but he had 
been encouraged to it by the r^al grant of the land, by 
that paasion fur building to whicn he owns * he wi|s natn- 
rally too much inclined,' and perhaps by other circua»> 
stances, among which was the opportunity of purchasias 
the stones which had been designed for tne rebuik&ig m 
St Paul's : but the envy it drew on him, and the exooM 
of the architect's proposed expense, had made his Kfa 
* very uneasy, and near insupportable.' The truth w, 
that when this palace was finished, it was imputed to hhn 
as a stale-crime ; all the evils in the nation, which were 
then numerous, pestilence, conflagration, war, and defeata, 
were discovered to be in some way connected with Clareo- 
don-house ; or, as it was popularly called, either Dunkirk- 
House, or Tangier-Hall, from a notion that it had beea 
erected with the golden bribery which the ch^nceUor had 
received for the sale of Dunkirk and Tangiers. He was re- 
proached with having profaned the sacred stones dedicated 
to the use of the church. The great but unforuinate inaa> 
ter of this palace, who, from a private lawyer, had rabed 
himself by alliance even to royalty, the tather-in-law of 
the Duke of York, it was maliciously suf gested, had per- 
suaded Charles the Second to marry the Infanta of Porto- 
Cat, knowinc (but how Clarendon obtained the knowledge, 
ia enemies have not revealed) that the Portufuese Prm- 
cess was not likelv to raise any obsucle to the inheritaaea 
of his own daugnter to the throne. At the RestoratioBy 
among other enemies, Clarendon found that the royalists 
were none the least active ; he was reproached by them 
for preferrinsr those who had been the cause of their lata 
troubles. Tne same reproach has been incurred in the 
late restoration of the Bourbons. It is perhaps difScolt 
and man political to maintain active men, who have ob- 
tained power, than to reinstate inferior talents, who at 
least have not their popularity. This is one of the paral- 
lel cases which so frequentiv strike us in exploring political 
history ; and the uUtom of Louis the Eichteenth are only 
the ryya/iste nf Charles the Second. There was a stroof 
p«>pular delusion carried on by the wits and the JlftsssS| 
who formed the court of Charles the Second, that the go- 
vernment was as much shared by the Hjrdet as the Stai- 
arts. We have in the state-poeon, an unsparing lampooa 
entitled, * Clarendon's House-warming ;' but a satire yiekC 
ing nothing in severity I have discovered in manuscript ;f 
and it is also remarkable for turning chiefly on a pua o 
the family name of the Earl of Clarendon. The witty 
and malicious rhymer, after making Charles Ihe Second 
demand the ereat Real, and resolve to be his own chaA» 
cellor, proceed, reflectmg on the great political vietiau 

Lo ! his whole ambition already divides 
The sceptre between the Stuarts and the Hydoo» 
Behold, in the depth of our pisgue and ware, 
He built him a i>alace oiit-brav«*s the stars ; 
Which house (we Dunkirk, he Clarendon, namai* 
Looks down with shame upon St Jamea ; 
But 'tis not his goldoa globe that will n?e hin. 
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HSaiiiHil for wr»«Tr.lioi. »[li, 
WhoH flcrilrjiE nluudcnd Ui« UODf from Plul'l. 
Wlidiaiioa DiJu landed >he bou^hl unitich graund 
Aa the Aydc nf ■ kmy fit bull wcAild surround ; 

A cil7 ind fcingdom lo Hjidt belDngi ; 

So hen in couci, church, ind cnuniry, Tar and wide, 

Htrg'i mufhl <o be lecn bul Aydt .' Hyde .' /^ ! 

Of Did, uid where lio ihe kingdoiD diTidee, 

'Tmi our hide* of lind, 'ci> now lud oT H; dei ! 

CluTixlan-Houie wu ■ pdice, which iiul been railed 

Lh»I the garden wai planned by hinueir ud hi* lord- ' 
I ; bul Ihe [MHl, u usuil, liebled the cakuliliun, and '^ 



and ai ifmailer ofiaine inriiible wlu(periii|f>lBe*, tfl iW 

Ihen if he be(|iienlhed no grtal weglihiohii daii|hiFt, be- 
innprivaUlii inbrrrd >n the quire of Paul'tar muA inddt- 

dcbled to hu memory/ 

Some curioni inquirer diit afibrd at ■ caialofiM if 
peal oiinideii of ■Hie who bare roiunUrilj decUud li, 
aupnenialion nf Iheir pniale rorlune, while Ihey dentW 
Iheir daji to Ihe noble puriuili of patriolic gto^t ! Tie 
labour oT Uiii reiearch wiU ba (real, and ibo toIh 



Ihe noble muler griewd in iilence amidsl Ihi> iplendid fonh a declaration Ihal laiaiion waiiyranni' llwaaM 
pile of aniilBcIure.* E»en when In hu eiile rhe sale •g"nil an iiwipiilicaBI tai Ihey proiealeJ, but awH 
waa propoaed to pay hb debu, and aocure lome proriiion '"»•"* ''•'fl' »nd in Ihe temper of the inoiHst Uw ik- 



Ihal ihough 1i 

cbaaed'il for 
recorded by 



Led to pay hi* 
?l" children. 



-HTcd of il, be Ljrbened rery un- 
In I68S Clarendon-Home nei 



en Ihii Dccuiou. In reluminn In 

__ . jf Clarendon, the eon of Ihe great 

aarl, ^in paaaingby ihe gloTJous palace hii father built but 
(ew yatra before, which Ihey were now deinoliihin;, heinj 
mM lo cerlaiti underlaken, I lumed my head Ihe contrary 
way till ihe coach wai Rooe pait bjr, fnat 1 might minii- 
teroccaiioo of tpeiking of il, which muit needa hire 
pined h'ini, that in aoihorl a tine lhi>|ioinpwu fallen.' 
A feeling of inlinitB delicacy, ao perfeciij characteriatic 
oTEHlyD'. 

•r. We Hnd ihai Sir Robert'wil^le had' placed 'hlnil^r 
•xacllyintho lilualiun of thagreat minialer we han ne> 
ticrd ; wc hate hie canf»i>ii>n to hii bcoihsr Lord Walpole. 
■nd to hia friend Sir John Hynde Cotton. The hitlorian 

H«i(liton drew on him treat ohioqity. Onaeelni; hie bro~ 
tber'a heuae al Woltetlnn, Sir Rnbcrt eipreaard his wiah- 

In the reim «f Anne, Sir Robert aitling fay Sir John K 






Ttai» a«n : the reply of Sir Robert in remarkable—' Your 
ret^llec'lon l> inn lair : [ wirh vnii had remindrH me of it 
belwe I heiin building, for then it might hare been of ler- 

The aiaieaman and politician then are aiuceplible of 
•n Ida aeilunion of oiirrniaiion and the pride of pnmn! 
WhocoiiM ha>e credited iiT But be.iljerrd iviih pow-r. in 
Ibe nufniAcenre and matniiiide oT ihe edilicee whch iheir 
cslnaKBl ireaiB- n mhabiw, they aeem to coniemplaie on 

Sir Francin Wal'infham died and led nothintr to pay hia 

■mil life ofSir Phi'ip Sidney prr filed to the Arcadia, and 

rjof hv lrien.1 and hero. Thechiialrle Sidney ,'thonih 
HUfhi afler hv miin brauiifa. eiiliniied Ihe hand of the 
dwifhirr of Watainzhsm. althniwh. aa it appears, abe 
CfivMhavehad noniher nnriinn rhan her own Tinitei and 
bar father'a name. * And herein,' nbaerrea our anon¥mou* 
tiDtniihrr. 'he wa* Pieniplary to all eentlemen nol lo 
carry (heir love in iheir imrsca.' On ti,'ii he notice! ihia 



initanllyrun down bv ihi 
hackaiini' ' 
by the odd 



paradoi. It n 

>t,P^r-hicli.ao6f 
^ Firal, are de*ifint«d 
le odd deacripli.e term of acephali, a ptopU ailM 
I .'* the atrikge equahly tif leveller* 1 

ciation nf ideaa nf trmtion and fyroiiHy, and with ib^ 
one name inilanlly gugeeala the other! Thia faappeat^ 
looneGiglinf Sieoiia. who publiihed the Gr« parttf) 
dicUuBarj of the Tuaean language,! of Trhicti ool.HI 
learea amueed the Flocentinee ; theaa having had Oe 
hoIXHir of being coniigned lo the flantea by ibe haaditf 
Ihe hangman furcenain popular errora ; mch ai, bria- 
atance, under Ihe word (hwm Data m fiod Fad Gt- 
btUi : (aee Taiea I) and Uie word GaUUa waa eiplivd 
by a reference to Groi Dma '. Gnnid-A>ike ui taaw 
""» »)">«7'»^, eccordmg in thia mordacioiu kiieogn- 

are equally anciem. A Roman cnnaul, by levrini a lii 
on nb during the Punic war, waa Diek-a^okeJ labaaw. 
and condemned by ihe 'majeaty' of Ihepeo^a! HeW 

DOW hia reward 1 He retired From Rme, let ha bt^ 

[row, and byhiiiordid drea*. and tnelancbolT air, enoJ 
is acuie aenaibility. The Romana at lencib waMad lb 
lalirr lo command the army — aa an injured man, ba n- 
fuaed — but he waa told thai he ahould bur ths ca»KC tf 
the Ruman people with ihe lendrnieis of ■ nn A* Ibeka- 
mouri of a parent '. He had (oei hii reputation by a pie- 
duciive tai on salt, though thia tai had provided aa aiiaj 



litieal happineia. There are nations wbcre taiinea ■ 
hardly known, foi Ihe peopln eiiit in aucfa uiter wreKbrd- 
neii, that they are too poor to be laied : of wkieb ike 

When Nero would have aboliahed all laaes. ^ hia rna- 

panlon for popularity, the aenale ihanknt hia. 1^ ba 



rood will In the people, but aaavri 



n work ' Ihe Rrpobhc,' 



people. 






-°oiir"ei'^'e" C 



(irpeeleiljy nwl ir 



if Ihey ce 

war. an. Aiiephali. Thia byintmewt w 

Pliny's diwrtptkin nfa penple vhon enw 
IraTrllrn hid repuned in have lound )n thia prflieamefii, i 
Iheir frlcbt end hane In Blleminlng in tend on a h^nMe rhx 



lIpplM !— for Uie boolI-licenHi 
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ST if it inndoiiCiihould wdufsun 
nutha ground mid (oiindilion of out.'* 

Ths uniluguis«l uid nikrd ivriB at • uiilioa' ii, how 

*.r»ilh. »ru pmciiKd b> gamraimiiw, ukI menbr Ihi 

GiEb fim bre«king out of ih« AraericM uouMgt, ih«i 
probiblT would hin yieWed lo tho mdherKsoonlry A 
ricAl ortornlioii, modified by ihs unn nj^lotun (uf ifao 
uid.; OiwI uif=r fropi « 1.11" of Dr. Roh.rl»n, wh, 

lati«i*ln>rB roUr!' Even deipolk gc 
c«id«cendcd todiiguiu Ihs contribulioi 



bjr HBis mnpcllUive'wtuch ihould parti]' i 
inlT .Jlow lo be unonyniEt, ijki beneio 



brcibly loviEd, 
inu^ili rul 



Ihs ourtiiis of Wood, in his iiwuLry on Homsr. Ho lel 
mthil 'ihvprtMenit {a tcTm of BxtpnHifs ■ij^ificstion i 
the Bull which ir» dmribuicd sonmlly by ths buban . 
DsiiMKUi 10 Ihe >ever»] Ar«b pnocoj through whose lei 
rtLorr bo canducu the tirmn of nilgrinu lo Meics, in 
u CoaiisDiinopli. called »/r« gtfl, aod coniiderod u i 



"ta^dWfor" 






whUs.oo the at 
rigbl aTpimge I 

tbrouih their counin. In lbs frsquem bloodj cmleiu 
whichthe .dju.lrai.Dt of the.e /« produce, At Turk. 
aHnplua of roiierj, uid the Arab. oftiiPMBS. • 

eoBUDOdalinKiiielfMlhe fettling. of the ditfetrnl people; 
Ihs »ins principle reiui.leil the altrm.le lernH proposed 

ly wa. aurs lo git't, or when ihej tnied wbU the othor. 
p.>d only at . common Idl. 

When Loui- Uio Elereulh of France beheld hi. eoun< 
try eihamled hr the prwl.tnry war. of England, he boueht 
■ peace of Dur Edward Ihe Fourth by in annual .uniofliriy 



illh. iDmed prinarilj on Ihe right of eleeboo orin|» 
IS., or on the balantxt inicag Sie .STeral order. oT thsr 

diaie. Bui in Englud ii wa. oihriwi.e. On thia 

•e b»n eitrci»d ; ibe gteateal apuit. bare acted sad 

Fered." 

>ne parly clanwromly aiKru that lai.iioo i. Ib«r 



faillifmtly ajiplitd.' Inpliiner word., ihi. only .ignifis., 
we preeuoie, Ihal Mr Hallem'i p.tly would tax u. without 
'wa.Wfubiei.1' MinaieriaJ or uppuiuon, whaWier b* 

Dr Johnjoa then was terribly gbuied in hi. day for ■ oe* 

Siill .hall Ihe innocent word be haleliil, and the p«pl« 
will turn eren on Iheii beet frirml, who in adniini.lrtlKa 

Roman SaHnalcr ! Amoni! our.eJvei, our goTemtnaal, 
ia lift con.lilutjo'n, if not alw.y. in il. practice, ioof bsd 
a consHleration toward, ths feelings of the people, and 

name of blandishment. An enormou. gnsnnce wa. 
lune the oScf of punsTanes. A purveyor wa. to odt 
cor who ws. lo furnu^ ercTreorl of pnti.ioo for tb* 
' royal houne, sod >oineliinF. lor great Inrda, during Ihrir 

trarily filing the m.rket-ptKsa, and compelling the iMunlij- 

ciely i a remnant of feudal tyrinny ! Ths le ry title tt 
thia officer becams odious; and by a •laluto of Edward 

ehaniiBd into arhrltur or bujrer ! A chan^^ of mdm. il 
wa. jmagintd, * 



a yearly <n 
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ed indifTer. 
though I confea., Ihi 
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ingortbi.mofiS7 




yofthele. 



h««)aomeu lai-jatherer in hb ki 

subject., panieularly to ihoae of ll 
progress, baring kined a widow for 



•,x 



geraum ibaa was cnedcd from hersatate, shswuso 

irjoved at Ihe .iagular hoMur and delight thai riw 

henmiilttia. and a sreend ki» had mined h«r! 



ifiriely of ihc office under the lofiened te 
or of /eUen lU cofcAel, di>EUi.ing thai in. 



aed 10 lUelfMrno f.-onrile p.>inl which, h, way of. , 

ce, becomes the criierion 01 their happiDO*., Il nap- |||, 

ed thai the great conioiu for freedum in Ihi. country I ^,1 

e from Ihe carlie.i iimea chiefly upon Ihe .(ue.lion of r| 






theniiAciioa 
D eren then were a. croa^uinoQTed u 
day, in their notion, of what now w« 
ie..' ■ Under ihe pleu-ible name of Is- 
,. held in Ihe time of Edward IV, joiw 
from you much against your will, a. it 
. .. J .L_. ^ ^jij ahould pftj 



1 Buck'. Life of Riid 



* Bodin'. Jiibook.of aCranTnonweahh.tr.n.luodbTRith- 



) Wool'. Inqilt 
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Duke h mule "by Bur^ngi 
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;* bt wh— Heaiy VUI dnwMdwi oae. Uw 
of LoMlni appetM to the td of Richard III. 
Caidnil Wotoay iMattad that iba law of a awnlMmM 

b« ealbracd. Oae of the 



OMBoU eouracrooaly rtpKcd, that * Kiag Richaid, 
ioMjr wiih parlbiaaBl, hkd enacted many good •tainies.' 
iBfWi than the eitiien ibim to have emnprebeoded the 
i|yfit ef onr conniftion thaitaiee riioiildnot he raiwd 
fridfeoH oQMtnt ef parhanMst! 
Charles the Firat, aandet ha nrgent want*, at Bnt hnd 



keyed, hy the pathetic appeal to fttfwwWgice, that he ehonld 
hiwa tonohed the hearts ofhie onftiead!/ commonen ; but 
Iha tens of hmmlma§ proved unhickY. The reeisters of 




strai^pely 
Lofd Diffaj sud < the (eraattaf of 
preposterous a naaM ss of a ftew w w /w c s , 
Emer.* And Mr Gnsntone iihuerrvd, that ' They 
have grasted a benevolenee, but the na*are td" the iMug 
agrses not with ihd mtamJ The nature indeed hsd »o 
nmirely changed ftom the name, that whea Jaaws I bad 
Irisd to warn the hearts of his * benevolent' people, be got 
•illlsnHney.andhwtagreatdealoflove.' <8absidi«e.* 
ihatis, grants nnda h^ piorliaaMnt, oheerme Arthur Wil- 
MB, a dHpassionaXe hisiorian, 'gf^ nnireof the people's 
■oney, but ctneiioBs enslave the nund.' 

When ftrsimliHiei hsd bvcnme a grievance, to dinmish 
ttn odkan they invented SMire inviting phrasrs. The sub- 
Jeel was cantionsly inibnned that the snos demanded 
wwaenhrlsnns,* or he was honen r rd by a letter under the 
nriqf smI ; a bond which the king enfagrd to repsy at a 
iiiniie p«riod; but privy seals at length got to he hawked 
■hant lo persons connng «int of cbnrvh. ' Privy seals,' 
aafi a mannseript letter, < sre llyiag thick and thredold in 
aifht of an the world, which nugbt surely have been better 
p e ifcrm ed hi delrnrrinf ihem to trvery man privately at 
Mne.' The gmeni 2Mn, which in Tact was a forced loan, 
waa one of the rooet crying grievfinces under Chnrtet I. 
Ingenious in the destruction of his own populvity, Uie 
king contrived a new mode, of * mertl mttruetiena to eom'^ 
wdmtmtn.** They were to 6nd out persons who could 
bear the largest lates. How ihe commissioners were to 
anqnire this secret and inquisitorial knowiedce appears in 
the bungling contrivance. It is one of their orders that 
after a number oTinauiries have been put to a person, coo- 
eeraing others who nad spoken against loan«money> and 
what argumenu they had used, this person wss'to be 
diarged in his majesty's name, and upon his allegiance, 
MM to disclose to any other the answer he had rivrn. A 
strilung instance of that fatuity uf ihe human mind, when 
a weak govern m ent is tr^ring to do what it knows not how 
to perform : it was seekmg to obtain a secret purpoee by 
the most open and general means ; a selMestroying prin- 




tothninis 
qin 
must be jpowNonons; thndnnths of An 
r esemble eadi other; thn learned and iba^ 
only reemva in ailenee that hope which aw«j 
nant of the grave.' But this vdnwi wil Ml 
deeiaive prineipln ; sinos the jnstaad ibn 
not nlways enoonntered death with ' 
in a fit noBposHrs of mind* 

The fonetians of the 
thebody. On a death-bed a fertaight'^ 
dueethe firmeottoa awsi wretched stain ; »hfln.nBifcn 
conirary, the sobl straggles, as it wain in tnnwn, in a i» 
bust frame. Nani, the Yeneiiaa 
deeeribed the death of InoocnBt X, who 
nnMemished by rices, nad who ^ed nt an 
with too roknst a c u n siit n ii on. Hy s Imyn • 
agenio, esn dslsrs e esn nsnss* svsrninilMinHBnM 
cerpe raoMCs, cign spirs m < 
pwnedsn * "' 

with great . 
self from that 





mei anne. 'A ftrra hf mJ «mi 

bodily pain and diBcnhy , Us nsnl m 

that roanst fiaas, and capirad in Ma 







Our ancestors were chiMren in finance ; their simplicity 
has been tuo often described as manny ! but from my soul 
do I believe, on this obscure subieet of taxation, that old 
Borieigfa's adrice to Elizabeth inchidf s more than alt the 
squnbbling pamphlets of our political economists—' win 
hearta, and you have their hands and pursee !' 

TBB BOOK or DBATn. 

Montaigne was fond of reeding mmute accounts of the 
dea th s of remarkable persons ; and. in the simplicity of 
Us heart, okl Mootaisne wished to be learned enougn to 
farm a collection of iheee deaths, to observe * their words, 
their actions, aitd what sort of countenance they put upon 
k.' He seems to have been a little over cunoiis shout 
deaiha, in reference, no doubt, to his own, in which he 
waa certainlv deceived ; for we are told that he did not 
«fie as he had promised himrelf,— expiring in the adoration 
of the BMSS ; or, us his preceptor Buchanan would have 
ealled it, in * the act of rank idolatry.' 

I have been told of a privately' i»rinted volume, under 
the singular title of * The Book of Death,' where an om- 
has compiled the pious memorials of many of our 
m in their last moments : and it may form a 

4 Thils < Frtvaie Instmctkms to the CommisslaiMis far the 
Lean* asay be fanndia Awhwonh, 1, 41iL 




year.' 

Soma l|ave ciouipo ss d 
passed many years of audtfiy, sppwin thing I 
ouniemplatRig their own. 1^ certainly of i 
separatwn frum all our human wm *^ 
death-bod, suddenly dsmrder the _ 
physician of our timss told ass of a gMral, wlw Imi iAai 
mcsd the cannenr s moiMh, dropping 
informed by him that hw dMeMo 
SoHM have died of the strong hm 
is a prin> of a knight brought on 
viewed the headsman ; he was bl 
receive the stroke. Having passed tbrongh ihn 
remony of a criaainal execution, aceompanind if al iai 
disgrace, it was ordered that his life shoaM be 
instead of the stroke from the sword, thoy , 
ter over his neck. Aflertfib operation ibeknigtei 
ed BBotionlrss ; they discovered that he had nspitcd ia Aa 
very imagination of death ! Sodi are aaaoof the amy 
causes which may affect the mind m the honr of im InM 
trial. The habitusi associniioos of the natural d 
are most iikelv to prevail— though not alwsys ! 
trepid Marshal Biron disgraced his exit by woauum 
and raging imbecility ; the vintioos Erasmus, with 
hie gmiws was heard crying out JDbmtne ! DmmL^ . ^_ 
/hum ! fae Jtnem ! Bay le having prepared hia proof f« 
the printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. The InM 
words which Lord Chesterfield was heard to speak sansb 
when the valet openint the curtains of the bed, nnnsnnad 
Mr £>ayrolrft— <Give Dsyroles a chair T • Th» gas^ 
breeding,' observed the late Dr Warren his ph] 
' only quiUi him with his life.' The last words of 
were, * Tell ColKnswood to bring the fleet to 
The tranquil crandeur which cast a new nanjcsly sew 
Charies the First on the scafibM, appeared when hedN 
ctared — * I fear not death ! Death is not terrible to SMf 
And the characteristic pleasantry of Sir Tbonna Msit 
exhilarated his last moments, when obserring the n ta h 
ness of the seaffotd, he said, in mounting it, * I pray ysa 
see me up safe, and for my coming down, kit aae ahft §K 
myself!' Sir Walter Raleigh paned a similar jent wbn 
goini; to the scsfTold. 

My inffenious friend Dr Sherwen hns fi n n isb ed ma 
with th«^ following anecdotes of death. In one of tiw UoO" 
dy battles fought by the Duke of Enghien, two Frcndi 
noblemen wtre \e(i wounded among the dead on the ficU 
of battle. One coraplahied loudly of his pains, the odkr 
after long mtence thus offered him consolation. *My 
friend, whoever you are, remember that our God dM «n 
the cross, our king on the scaffold ; and if jroo have stuaath 
to look at him who now speaks to you, yon will see inat 
both his legs are yhot away.* 

At the murder of the Diike D'Enghien, die mynl 
looking at the soldier* who had pointed their fusees, 
* Grenadiers ! lower your arms, otherwise you will 
or only wound me!* To two of them who proposed to 
tie a handkerchief over his eyes, he said, * A loral aoUicr 
who has been so oflen exposed to fire and awnrJ, can ass 
the approach of death wiUt naked eyrs, and wiilMMit 

After a similar rantioo on the part of Sir 




or Sir Charies Lucas, when murdered m nenrly the 
nmnnar at Colchester, by the soldisrs of Fairfax, lbs 
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in answer to their assertions and assurances that 
rould take care not to miss him, nobly rephed ' You 
iSien missed me when I have been nearer to- you in 
Id of battle.* 

ten the governor of Gadix, the Marquis de Solano, 
nurdered by the enraged and mistaken citizens, to 
'his murderers who had run a pike through his back, 
mlj tiu-ned round and said, * Coward to strike there ! 
I round, if you dare — face, and destroy me !' 
AbnmelhV in his Phvsioiogicil Lectures has inge- 
y observed, that * Shakspeare has represented Mer- 
oooiinuing to jest, though conscious that he was mor- 
ifOiindid *, the eipiring Hotspur thinking of nothing 
Niour ; and the dying Falstaff still crackmg his jests 
Bardolph*s nose. IT such facts were duly attended 
sy would prompt us to make a more liberal alkwance 
ch other's conduct under certain circumstances than 
e accustomed to do.* The truth seems to be, that 
Bver the functions of the mind are not disturbed by 
i^rvous functions of the digestive organs,* the per- 
character predominates even in death, and its ha^ 
associations exist to its last moments. Manjr reli- 
persons may have died without showing in their last 
»ats any of those exterior acts, or employing those 
It expressioiA, which the ci>llector of * The Book of 
I* would only deign to chronicle ; their hope is not 
red in i heir last hour. 

t nwuiy with us have delighted to taste of death long 
• they have di««d, and have placed before their eyes 
6 furniture of miMriality. The horrors of a charnel- 
f ia the scene of their pleasure. The /Midnight 



taiions' of duarles preceded Young's * Night 
ightt* by a century, and fa ' 
tural terror. 



both these poets loved pre- 



[f I must die, IMI snatch at every thing 
That mav but mind me of my latest breath ; 
DeathVneads, Graves, Knells, Blacks,'^ Tombt, all 

these shall bring 
Into mv soul such ttaeful thought* ofdeoihi 

That this sable king of fears 

Shall not catch me unawares.' Q,t7ARLEs. 

It it may be doubtrul whether the VumghU ofdetOh are 
i, whenever they put a man out of the possession of 
iculties. Young puriUed the scheme of Quarles : he 
d about him an artificial emotion of death ; he dark- 
his sepulchral study, placing a skull on his table bv 
-Kght; as Dr Donne had his portrait taken, first wind- 

lAieel over his head and closing his eyes ; keeping 
nelancholy oicture by his bed-side as long as he lived, 
mind him oT his mortality. Young even in his garden 
his conceits of death : at the end of an avenue was 
ed a seat of an admirable chiaro oscuro, which, when 
lached, presented only a painted surfice, with an in« 
tioo, alluding tu the deception of the ihinjrs of this 
i. To be looking at * The mirror which flatters not ;' 
ioover ourselves only as a skeleton with the hornd 
r corruption alxHit us, has been among those peniten- 
Bventions, which have often ended in shaking the in- 
Dt by the pangs which are only natural to the damned. 
HNit adverting to those numerous testimonies, the dia- 
sT fanatics, I shall oflTer a picture of an accomplished 
innocent lady, in a curious and unaffected transcript 
las laft of a mind of great sensibilitv, where the pre- 
Uural terror of death might perhaps nave hastened the 
MUure one sho suffered. 

•om the * Reliquias Qethiniane^ I quote some of 
f CJethin's ideas on * Death.' — * The very thoughts of 
b disturb one's reason ; and though a man may have 
f excellent qualities, yet he mav have the weakness 
It oomroanding his sentiments. Kothing is worse for 
I health, than to be in fear of death. There are some 
ise, a^ neither to bate nor fear it ; but for my part I 
I an aversion for it, and with reason ; for it n a rash 
isiderate thinz, that always comcs before it is looked 

always comes unseasonably, parts friends, ruins 
ity, laughs at youth, and draws a dark vnil over all 
ileaaures of life. This dreadful evil is but the evil af 
MBtnt, and what we cannot by any means avoid ; and 

Hacks was the term (or mourning in Jamea the First and 
•les the Firtt^B time. 

4y fitscovery of the nature of this mre vohiroo, of what 
final and what collected, will be found in the latter part 
» First Series of these Curiosities of LUsrature. 
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it is that which makes it so terrible to roe ; for were it i 
certain, hope might dimmish some part of the fear ; bat 
wheu I think I roust die, and that I may die every nio* 
ment, and that too a thousand several ways, I am in aueh 
a fright as you cannot imagine. I see dangers wher0| 
perhaps, there never were any. I am persuaded 'tis hap^ 
py lo be somewhat dull of apprehension in this case; and 
yet the best way to cure the pensiveness of the thoughts 
of death IS to think of it as little as possible.' She pro- 
ceeds by enumerating tho terrors of the fearful, who *can- 
not enjov themselves in the pleasantesl places, and al- 
though they are neither on sea, river, or creek, but in good 
healin in iheir chamber, yet are they so well instructed 
with the /ear ofdjfing^ that they do not measure it only 
by the yreaeni dangers that wait on us. Then is it not 
best to submit to God ! But some people cannot do It as 
they would ; and though they are not destitute of reason 
but perceive they are to blame, yet at the same time that 
their reason condemns them, their imagination makes their 
hearts feel what it pleases.' 

Such is the picture of an ingenuous and a refigioas mind| 
drawn by an amiable woman, who, it is evident, lived al- 
ways in the fear of death. The Gothic skeleton was ever 
haunting her imaeination. In Dr Johnson the same hor- 
ror was suggested by the thoughts of death. When Bos- 
well once in conversation persecuted Johniton on this sub- 
ject, whether we might not fortify our minds for the ap- 
proach of death; he answered in a passion, *No, Sir! 
let it alone ! It matters not how a man dies, but how he 
lives ! The art of dying is not of importance, it lasts so 
short a time !' But when Boswell persisted in the con- 
versation, Johnson was thrown into such a state of agita- 
tion, that he thundered out, ' Give us no more of this !* 
and, further, sternly told the trembling and too curioui 
philosopher, * Don't let us meet tO'4norrow !' 

It may be a question whether those v^ho by their pre- 
paratory conduct hvLKfi appeared to show the greatest 
indifference fur death, have not rather betrayed the most 
curious art to disguise its terrors. Some have invented a 
mode of escaping from life in the midst of convivial eji- 
joyroent. A mortuary preparation of this kind has been 
recorded of an amiable man, Moncriff, the author of 'His- 
toire des Charts' and * L'Art de Plaire,' by his literary 
friend La Place, who was an actor in, as well as the hii^ 
torian of the singular narrative. One morning La Place 
received a note from Moncriff*, requesting that * he wouM 
immediatelv select for him a dusen volumes must likely to 
amuse, ana of a nature to withdraw the reader from fawing 
occupied by melancholy thoughts.' La Place was startled 
at the unusual request, and flew to his old friend, whom 
he found deeply ong^f^ i° being nneasured for a new pe- 
ruke, and a tanety robe de chambre, earnestiv enjoinrng 
the utmost expedition. * Shut the door!'— *«aid Moncriff, 
observing the surprise of his friend. * And now that wa 
are alone, I confide my secret : on rising this morning, 
my valet in dressing me showed me on this lee this dark 
spot — from that moment I knew I *^ was condemned to 
death :" but I lud presence of mind enough not to betray 
myself.' * Can a head so well organised as yours ima^ne 
that such a trifle is a sentence w" death f — * Don't speak 
so loud, my fiiend I^r rather deign to listen a moment. 
At my age it is fatal ! The system from which I have de* 
rived the felicity of a long bfe has been, that whenever 
any evil, moral or physical, happens lo us, if there is a 
remedy, all must be sacriflcad to deliver vs from it--4NK 
in a contrary case, I do not choose lo wrestle with deetiny 
and to begin complaints, endless as useless ! All that I 
request of you, my friend, is to assist roe to pass away the 
few days which remain for me, freo from all cares, of 
which otherwise they might be too susceptible. Bui do 
not ihink,' he added with warmth. * that I mean to elude 
the religious duties of a citixen, which so matay of late af^ 
feet to contemn.' The good and virtuous curate of my 
parish is coming here under a pretext of an annual contn- 
buiion, and I have even ordered my phyaician, on whoea 
confidence I can rely. Here is a list of ten or twelve 

r»rsons, friends beloved ! who are mostly known to you. 
shall write to them this evening, to tell them of my con- 
demnation ; but if they wish me to live, ihey wiH do me 
the favour to assemble here at five in the evening, whwn 
they may be certain of finding all those objects ofarouee- 
ment, which I shall study to discover suitable to tbair 
tastes. And you, my old friend, with roy doctor, art two 
on whom I most depend.' 
La Plaoa waa stroniji^ «JEDaicXwi\r| ^dtaa v^fVMt&i-^Mii^sR. 
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BocratM, nor Cato, nor Seneca looked more serenely o^ 
the appronch of death. 

•Fanilianie yourself early with death!' said the food 
■old Man with a smile—' It is only dreadlul for those who 
drMdit!* 

Durinf ten dm afWr this sincular conversation, the 
whole oTMoncnff 's remaining life, nis apartment was open 
to his friends, of whom sevenl were ladies ; all kinds of 
games were played till nine o'clock, and that the sorrows 
of the host might not disturb his gaesu, he played the 
tkmittti at his MTourite game of fiomiet : a supper, sea- 
Moad by the wit of the master, concluded at eleven. On 
tho tenth ni^ht, in taking leave of his friend, Moncriff* 
whispered to nim, * Adieu, my friend ! to-morrow morning 
I shall return your books I' ue died, as he foresaw, the 
ftUowingday. 

I have sometimes thought that we might form a history 
•f this /cor qf dmih, by tracing the first appearances of 
the skeleton which haunts our funeral imagination. In 
tha modem history of mankind we might discover some 
W9rj strong contrasts in the notion of death entertained by 
Men at various epochs. The following article will supply 
m sketch of this kind. 

HISTOET or THC SEBLBTOV OF DBATH. 



Entkanaria ! an easy death \ was the ex- 
of Ausustus ; it was what Antontus Pius en- 
jof ed ; and it is tnat for which every wise man will prsy, 
mid Lord Orrery, when perhaps he was contemplating on 
Iha cloiM of Swdl's life. 

The ancients contemplated death without terror, and 
Mac it with indiflference. It was the onlv divinity to which 
Ihey never sacrificed, convinced that no human being could 
torn aside its stroke. They raised altars to fever, to miv- 
Ibrtime, to all the evils of life ; for these might change ! 
Bnt though they did not court the presence of death in 
uiy abape, they acknowledged its tran<)uillitv ; and in the 
beautiful fables of their allegorical religion, Death was the 




daughter of Night, and the sister of Sleep ; and ever the 
friand of the unhappy ! To the eternal sleep of death they 
Radicated their sepulchral monuments— .dStenuiii Somno!* 
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If the full light of revelation had not yet broken on them, it 
can hardly be denied that they had some glimpses and a 
^wn of tne life to come, from the many allegorical inven- 
tions which describe the transmigration of the soul. A 
hatterfly on the eitremity of an extinguinhed lamp, held 
vp by the messenger of the Gods intently gazine above, 
implied a dedicatioo of that soul ; Love, with a melancholy 
air, his legs crossed, leaning on an inverted torch, the flame 
thus naturally extinguishing itself, elegantly denoted the 
cassation of human life ; a rose sculptured on a sarcopha- 
gus, or the emblems of epicurean life traced on it, in a skull 
wreathed by a chaplet of flowers, such as they wore at 
thc^ convivial meetings, a flask of wine, a patera, and the 
■mail bones used as dice ; all these symbols were indirect 
ilhisioas to death, veiling its painful recollections. They 
did not pollute their imagination with the contents of a 
4^amel-house. The sarcophagi of the ancients rather re- 
«UI to us the remembrance of tne activity of life ; for they 
are sculptured with battles or games, in basso relievo ; a 
■ort of tender homage paid to the dead, observes Mad. 
Da Stael, with her peculiar refinement of thinking. 

It woukl seem that the Romans had even an aversion 
to mention death in express terms, for they disguised its 
vary name by some periphrasis, such as dUcemi e vitaj 
*ba has departed from life;* and they did not say that 
their friend had died, but that he had Uvrd ; vurtl / 'in the 
cU Latin chronicles, and even the Fadera and other do- 
cnments of the middle ages, we find the same delicacy 
■boot using the fatal word Death, especially when applied 
toktngaaM great people. ' TVonsire a Saxulo — VUam 
tmam wmtare^Si quid de eo kumanihu eontigerity 4^.* I 
am indebted to Mr Morivale for this remark. Even 
among a people less refined, tho obtrusive idea of death 
has been studiously avoided : we are told that when the 
Emperor of Morocco ii>quires after any one who has re- 
cently died, it is against etiouette to mention the word 
* death ;' the answer is * his destiny is closed !' But this 
tenderness is onlv reserved for * the elect' of the Mussel- 
Mso. A Jew's death is at once plainly expressed, * He is 
daad, sir ! asking vour pardon for mentioning such a con- 
taamtible wretch 1* i. c. a Jew ! A Christian's is de- 
aeribad by • The infidel is dead !' or * The cuckold is dead !' 

* MwrfkncoB, L*ABliqnM KxpttquAs, V IKL 



The artists of antiquity have so rarely attempted to per- 
sonify Death, that we have not discovered a singte revah- 
ing image of thi< nature in all the works of antiqmiv*— (o 
conceal its deformity to the eye, as welt as to ends its 
suggestion to the nnnd, seems to have been an imivsrsil 
feeling, and it accorded with a fimdameotal p ii n ei pte of 
ancient art ; that of never offering to the eye a di s t ottiBe 
of form in the violence of passion, which deet i o ji J lbs 
beauty of its representation ; such is showa in ihs Lt> 
coon, where the mouth only opens suflkiently to iodieaie 
the suppressed agony of superior hinnanirv, withoM a> 
pressing the loud err of vulgar suieriog. I'auaaaiasea^ 
ndered as a peraoniocation of death a female fignv, vkow 
teeth and nails, long and crooked, were engraven on a ea<^ 
fin of cedar, which enclosed the body of Cypoelus ; dm 
female was unouestionably onlv one uf the Parcmj orths 
Fates, * watchiiil to cnt the thread of hie ;' HesM ds- 
scribes Atropos indeed as having aharp teeth, and ka^ 
nails, waiting to tear and devour the dead ; but this ' 
was in a barbaro«is era. Catullus ventured to 
the Sister-Destinies as three Crones ; * bat m 
Winkelman observes, * they are portrayed as 
virgins, with winged heads, one <if whom is always ia tbs 
attitude of writing on a scroll.' Death was a naasaiky to 
the ancient artist. Could he exhibit what re p r ts ent i so- 
thing ? Could he animate into acti«m what lies m a state 
of eternal tranquillitv 7 Elesant images of repossasd 
tender sorrow were all he could invent to indicate tbs Mis 
of death. Even the terms which diffeprnt nafkias haft 
bestowed on a burial-place are not associated wiib cap- 
tions of horror. The Greeks called a burring^gnMad bf 
the soothing term of CersKCrion, or, * the sUepiBf-plscc'f 
the Jews, who had no horrors of the grave, by 
or * the house of the living ;' tbe Germana, w« 
simplicity, « God's firW.' 

Whence, then, originated that stalking alieletaa, im- 
gesttng so many false and sepulchral ideas, and wlncb for 
us has so long served as the image of death 7 

^lien the chriitian religion spread over E«t»s,lhi 
world changed! the certainty of a future atate er ciiii- 
ence, by the artifices of wicked worldly men, terrifisdb- 
stead of consoling human nature ; and in the r ssmrectim 
the ignorant multitude seemed rather to have itrosilsj r^ 
tribution, than to have hoped for renuaeralMB. TW 
Founder of Christianity every where breathes the Umd- 
ness of social feelings. It is < our Father !* whom bs M- 
dresses. The horrors with which chrimianity was sftei^ 
wardu disguised aros? in the corniptiona oi christiaBiiT 
among those insane ascetics, who, naeinterpretsv * tb» 
word of life,' trampled on nature; and imaginsd ihstio 
secure an existence in the other world it was asemmrr 
not to exist in the one in which God had placed tkeoi. 
The dominion of mankind fell into the usurping baa^ of 
those imperious monks whose artificea trafficked wiA tbe 
terrors of ignorant and hvpochondriac * Keisera and kisgi.' 
The scene was darkenea oy penances and by iiilgiii|iii. 
by midnight vigils, by miraculous shrinea, ana Uos^b- 

frellaiions ,' spectres started up amidst their fcnsAras; nd- 
lons of masses increased their supernatural iilasnei. 
Amidst this general gloom of Europe, thrir troubled ii 
ginations were frequently predicting the end of the wsrU. 
It was at this periml that they first beheld the grave yaei. 
and Death in the Gothic fomi of a gaunt anatomy parainf 
through the universe ! The people were fiigbtsasd. ■• 
they viewed every where hung before their eyes, ia tkc 
twilijtht of their cathedrals, and their * pale dniiten,' tbe 
most revolting emblems of death. They startled tbs tra- 
veller on the bridge ; they stared on the sinner ■ tbe 
carvings of his table and chair ; the spectre moved is tbe 
hangings of the spartment ; it stood in the niche, and eai 
the picture of their sitting-room ; it was won in their risfi, 
while the illuminator shaded the b<my phantom in ihtmw 
gins of ihnir * horc,' their primers, and their beevianei. 
Their barbarous taste perceived no abeunfify in gieisf 
action to a bcsp of dry bones, which could only keep i^ 
gether in a state of immovability and repose ; iior ^t t 
was burlesquing the awful idea of the reaurrectkn, by a* 



-* A repreeentation of Desth by a skeleton appsars tm»t 
the E^piians ; a custom more singular than baitMmes wr- 
vailed, of enclosing a skeleton of tteautifol workmamAlp ts • 
small coffin, which the bearer carried round at thstr enwitsio- 
ments ; obserrinsr, * after death you will reosmWe this tgvrc: 
drink then ! and lie happy !> a symbol of Death tnaesevivisl 
paity wss not designed to sxche tanific or f Ismb^ 1 
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lubiting the tncomipubie npirit ander the unnatural and 
hadicroas figure of mortnlitj drawn out of the cumiption of 
tlMfrave. 

Aa anecdote of these monkUh timee has been preaerred 
hf old Qeracd Leigh ; and a* old stories are best set off 
bjr oid words, Cierard speaketh ! * The great Maximilian 
tM emperor came to a monastery in high Almaine (Oer- 
■Moy,) the monks whereof had caused to be curiously 
Muatad the chamel of a man, which they termed— Kleath ! 
When that welMeamed emperor had beholden it awhile, 
Im ealled tmto him his painter, commanding to blot the 
akeloloB out, and to paint therein the image of— « fool. 
WlMtewith the abbot, humbly beseeching him to the con- 
trary, said, ** It was a good remembrance !"— ." Nay," 
quotn the emperor, ** as vermin that annoyeth roan*s body 
eooMth unlooked fi>r, so doth death, which here is but a 
fainod image, and Itfe is a certain thing, if we know 10 
liesenre it.*'*' The original mind of Maximilian the 
Oraat is characterised by this curious story of coovertinc 
oar emblem uf death into a partyneoloured fool ; and such 
satirical allusions to the folly of those who persisted in 
their notion of the skeleton were not unusual with the ar- 
taais of those Umes ; we find the figure of a fool sitting with 
•ome drollery between the legs of one of these skeletons.! 

This story is associated with an important fact. After 
they bad successfully terrified the people with their char- 
nel-house figure, a reaction in the public feelings occurred, 
Ibr the skeleton was now employed a« a medium to convny 
tho OMSt facetious, satirical, and burlesque notions of hu- 
man life. Death, which had so long harassed their im- 
aginations, suddenly changed into a theme fertile in coarse 
httnaour. The Italians were too long accustomed to the 
•Uidy of thebnautiful to allow their peticil to sport with de- 
formity ; but the Gothic taste of the German artists, who 
coald only copy their own homely nature, delighted to five 
human passious to the hideous physiognomy of a noseless 
flkttU ; to put an eye of mockery or malignity into its hol- 
low sock et, and to stretch out the taunt anatomy into the 
postarea of a Hogarth ; and that the ludicrous might be 
earned to its extreme, this imaginary being, taken from 
tho bone-house, vas viewed in the action of danang! 
This blending of the grotesque with the roost disgusting 
iwage of mortality, is tlie more singular part of this history 
of the ikclo'on, and indeed of human nature itself! 

' The Dance of Death' erroneounly considered as Hoi- 
Ma's with other similar dances, however difierenilv treat- 
ody Imve one comm-m subjnct which was painted in the 
•reodes of burying-frounds, or on town-halls and in mar- 
ket^plaees. The subject is usually The Skeleton in the 
act of leading all ranks and conditions to the grave, person- 
atod after nature, and in the strict costume of the limes. 
T%is invention opened a new field for genius ; and when 
aro can for a moment forget their luckless choice of their 
boay and bloodless hero, who to abuse us bv a variety of 
becomes a sort of horrid harlequin in tnese pantomi- 
icenee, we may be delighted by the numerous hu- 
eharacters, which are so vividly presented to us. The 
origin of this extraordinary invention b sujpposed to be a 
&voarile pageant, or religious mummery, invented by the 
dorgTt wno m these afes of barbarous Christianity always 
fboM it necessary to amuse, as well as to frighten the po- 
a dreiimstance well known to have occurred in so 
other grotesque and licentious festivals they allowed 
Ao people. This pageant was performed in churches, 
in watch the chief chanurters in society were supported in 
a oort of masquerade, mixing together in a general dance, 
in the course of whidi every one in his turn vanish- 
od fiom the scene, to show how one tSier the other died 
off.| The subject was at once poetical and ethical ; and 
Ao poets and painters of Germany adopting the skeleton, 
forth this chimerical Ulysses of another worid to roam 
tho men and oumners of their own. One Macaber 
a popular noem, and the old Gaul'wh version re- 
ii stul printed at Troyes, in France, with the an- 
ciont bhidts of wood-«uts under the title of * La grande 
Danao Macabre des hommes et des femmes.' Merian's 
* Todten Tans,' or the * Dance of the Dead,' is a curious 
ael of prints of a dance of death from an ancient Minting, 
I think not ontiraly defaced, in a cemetery at Basle, m 
Ssfittorland. It was ordered to be painted by a eooncil 

*Tbo accMenee of Armorie, p. 100. 
A wood>cut prsoerved In Mr Dibdln*s Bib. Dec. 1, M. 
Mt well-read friend Mr Douce hss poured fbftb his en* 
Knowtodge on this snbiect in a dissertation preflzod to a 
.>^..JM^ of Hollara ' Danes of Dsmh^ 
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which was held there during many yoara, toconmemorato 
the mortality occasioned by a plagoe in 14S0. Tho pre* 
vailing character of all these works is tmouestionablj 
croteoque and ludicrous; not, howover, inat gMMi 
however barbarous, couki refrain in this largo snmoet of 
human life from inventing scenes often imafhied with great 
delicacy of concepiion, and even great pathos ! Such is the 
new<4narried couple, whom Death is leading, beating a 
drum, and in the rapture of the hour, the bride seems with 
a melancholy look, now insensible of his presence ; or 
Death is seen issuing from the cottage of the poor widdow 
with her youngest child, who waves his hand sorrowfiillv. 
while the mother and the sister vainly answer ; or the old 
man, to whom death is playing on a psaltery, seems anxi- 
ous ; that hin withered nngers shoukl once mora touch tho 
strings, while he is carried off in calm tranquillity. The 
greater part of these subjects of death are, however, ludi- 
crous and it ma^ be a question, whether the spectators of 
these dances ofcieath aid not find their mirth more excited 
than their religious emotions. Icaorant and terrified as tho 
people were at the view of the Meleton, even tho arosaeit 
simplicity could not fail to laugh at some of those oomeMie 
scenes and familiar persons drawn from among themselves. 
The skeleton, skeleton as it is in the creation « genius, ges- 
ticulates and mimics, which even its hideous skull is nuulo 
to express every diversified character, and the result ia 
hard to describe ; for we are at once amused and disgust- 
ed with so much genius founded on so much barbarism. 

When the artist succeeded in conveying to the eye the 
most ludicrous notions of death, the poets also discovered 
in it a fertile source of the buriesque. The curious coUee- 
tor is acquainted with many volumes where the most ex- 
traordinary topics have been combined with this subject. 
They made the body and the soul debate together, and 
ridicule the complaints of a damned soul ! The greater 
part of the poets of the time were alwajrs coinposingon tho 
subject of Death in their humourous pieces.^ Such his- 
tnneal records of the public mind, historians, intent on po- 
litical events, have rarely noticed. 

Of a work of this nature, a popular favourite was long 
the one entitled * I^faaUmamfir H U» emcses iiuaiUM au*om, 
mporte a ettU neettmii ; Lt tomt en vers lmdmpif»% 1668 :' 
Jacques Jacques, a canon of Ambrun, was the writer, who 
humorously says of himself, that he gives his thoughts just 
as they lie on his heart, without dissimulation ; * for I trnvo 
nothing double about me except my name ! I tell theo 
some ^ the roost iroportant truths m laughing ; it is for 
theetf^ penaertmUabon* This little volume was pro- 
cured for me with some diflieulty in France ; and it is con- 
sidered as one of the haiapiest or this class of death-poems 
of which I know not of any in our literature. 

Our canon of Ambrun, in facetious rhymes, and with 
the fumMti of expression which belongs to his aae, and an 
idiomatic turn fatal to a translator, excels in pleasantry ; 
his haughty hero condescends to hold verv amusing dm^ 
logues with all dasseo of society, and delights to c o ife and 
their * excuses inutiles.' The most miserable of men, ibo 
galley-slave, the medicant, alike would escape when ho 
appears to them. ' Were I not absolute over thorn,' Death 
exclaims, * they woukl confound me with theb loagspssch 
es ; but I have business, and must gallop on ? Ha foa* 
graphical rhymes are droU. 

( Ce que j'ai fait dana I'Affrique 
Je le tais bien dans I'Aroeriqoo ; 
On I'appelle monde nouveau 
Mais ce sont des brides A voan ; 
Nulls terre A moy'n'ost nouvello 
Je vav partout sans qu'oo m'appeOe , 
Mon Kres do toot tems commanda 
Dans le pays de Canada ; 
Pai lenn de tout temps en brido 
La Virginie et la Florida, 
Et j'ai bien donn^ sor le hoe 
Aux Fran^ais du fort de Keboo. 
Lorsque je veux ie fais la niqoo 
Aux Incas, aux Kois de Mexiqoo. 
Et montre aux nooveaux GrenadiM 
Qn'ils sont des foux et des badins. 
Chacun sait bien coosmeje nwtto 
Ceux du Bresil et de la Platto, 
Aiosi que lee Taupioem b ou s 
En m mot, je fais voir A toot 
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CliM ee que oait dans la nature. 
Doit prendre de moy tabUuire !* 

perpetual emplojrraeatt of Death dieplay 
with a facility of humoar. 

* Egakment je rav reafeaat, 

Lo coonseiller et le sergeant, 

Le fwotilhooime ei le berger, 

Le bourgeois at le bodanger, 

Et la maisrresse et la serrante 

Et la niepctf corrane la tante ; 

Monsieur l'ai>b6, monsieur son moiae^ 

Le petit elero et le chanoine ; 

Sans choix jo mets dans hmhi botia 

Maistre Claude, maistre Martin, 

Dane Looe, dame Perretie, he. 

Pen prends uu dans le temps ou'ii pleura 

A quelque autre, au contnure i Pheara 

due demisurement il rii 

Je donne ie coup qui le frit. 

Tea prends on, pendant qu*il so love ; 

En so couchant i*aulre i'enleve. 
Je prends la malade et le sain 
L*un aujourd'hui, I'autre le domain. 
J*en surprends un dedans son lict 

L'autre a Pestude qiiand il lit. 

J*en surnrends un le venire pleia 

Je mene Paurre par le (aim. 

J*attrape I'un pendant qu'il prie, 

Et l'autre pendant au^l renie, 

J*en saisis un au caoaret 

Entre (e blanc et le dairet^ 

L'autre qui dam son oratoire 

A son Dieu rend honneur et gloire ; 

J*en surprends un kors qu*il se paaam 

Le jour qu'il epouse sa femme, 

L'autre le joor que plein du deni] 

La sitoine il voit dans le cercoil ; 

Un fc pied ct l'autre fc cheval 

Dans le jeu I'un, et l'autre au bal ; 

Un qui mange et l'autre qui boit, 

Un qui paye el l'autre qui doit. 

L'un en ^i^ lorsqu'il moissonne 

L'autre en Tendances dans l'autre 

L'un criant almanachs nouveaux— > 

Ua qui demande son aumosne 

L'autre dans le temps qu'il la donne. 

Je prends ie bon maistre Clement, 

Au temps qu'tl rt-nd un lauement, 

Et prends la dame Catherine 

Le jour qn'elle prend medicine.' 
This veil cif gaiety in the old canun of Ambnin corers 
deeper and more philosophical thoughts than the sinsular 
aaode of treatini; 80 solemn a theme. He has introduced 
■nny scenes of human life, which siill interest, and he 
addresses the * Teste & triple couronne,' as well as the 

* fbrsat de galere,' who exclaims, ' Laissez mni virre dans 
nes fern,' • le gueu,' the * bourgeois,' the * chanoine,' the 

* pauvre soldai,' the * inedicin,' in a word, all ranks in life 
are exhibited, as in the * dances of death.' But our ob> 
jeet of noticing those burie&que paintings and poems is to 
ahow, that after the monki.«h Goths had opened one gene- 
ral scene of melancholy and tribulation over Europe, and 
|iven birth to that dismal tkeUton of deaths which still ter- 
rifies the imagination of many, a reaction of feeling was 
esperienced by the populace, who at length came to laugh 
at the gloomy spectre which had so long terrified them ! 

THE SITAL BIOGRAFHERS OF HKTLIIT. 

Peter Heylin was one of the popular writers of his times, 
like Fuller and Howell, who, devoting their amusing pens 
to subjects which deeply interested their own busy age, 
will not be slighted by the curious. We have nearly out- 
Ured their divinity, but not their politics. Metaphysical 
absurdities are luxuriant weeds which must be cut down 
by the scythe of Time ; but the great passions branching 
firoro the tree of life are still * growing with our growth.' 

There are two biographies of our Heylin, which led to a 
literary quarrel of an extraordinary nature ; and, in the 
progress of its secret history, all the I'eelings of rival au- 
thorship were called out. 

Heylin died in 1662. Dr Barnard, his son-in-law, and 
a aeholar, communicated a sketch of the author's life to be 

* TMblatun d'up !uih, Cotgrave says, is the belly of a luts, 
tOMning ' aiJ in aaiars moft danca to my mnato '.' 



prefixed to a poethumooa folio, of which Heyfia^ am war 
the editor. Thia lile was given by the aoa, bat aawj 
mously, which may not have gratified the aotbor, Ike asa^ 
in-law. 

TwentT years had elapsed when, m liSS, appearsd 
• The Life of Dr Peter Heylin, by George Venma.' Tbe 
writer, alluding to the prior life prefixed to the po^hasnans 
folio, asserts, that in borrowing aooMithing rrons Barnard, 
Barnard had also * Excerpted paaaafes out nf m^p^tn, 
the very words as well as matter, when be bad ihrm m 
his ctistody, as any reader may discern who wiB be atiiis 
pains of comparing the life now pubKahed with wbai is 
extant before the JTeimaUa EcdmatAsmf the 
pedantic title, after the ftahion of the day, of tba 
mens folio. 

This strong accnaatioa seemed ooonteoaaeed by a< 
cation to the son and the nephew of Heylia. RuueuJ i 
into action, the indignant Barnard aooo prcKluend a ■ 
complete Lifo, to which he prefixed * A nrw— aiy Ti 
cation.' This is an onsfiaring castigalum of Vi 
literary pet whnm the Heylins had mndled in 




their learned relative. The long smothered family flra^V^t 
the aoppressed mortifications of bterary pride, aner av 
subterraneous ^^mblings of twenty jreara, now bant 
and the volcanic particles flew about in ci 
ries and sharp invectives ; all the lava of an author's 
geance, mortified bv the choice of an inferior rival. 

It appears that Vemon had been selected bv the son sT 
Heylin, in preference to his broiber-ii>4aw Dr BamanI, 
from some family disagreement. Barnard tefla na, in d^ 
acribinij Vemon, that * No man, except hii— nW, who was 
totally Ignorant uf tlie Doctor, and all the 
of his life, would have engaged in aoch 
was never primarily laid ont for him, but b^ 
aome unhappy difierencea, aa uaoaly foil oat m „ 
and he who loves to put his oar in troubled watcra, i 
of closing I hem nn bath made them wider.' 

Bamara tells nia story plainly. Heylki, die 8sn,iB> 
tending to have a more elaborate life of liis father fnAni 
to his works, Dr Barnard, from the hieh rev eren cs ■ 
which he held the memory of his father-in-law, oiered 
to contribute it. Many conferences merv held, and lbs 
son intrusted him with several papers. But suddenly ba 
caprice, more than bis Judgment, fancied thai George 
Vemon was worth John Baniard. The doctor affects to 
describe his rejection with the moat stoacai inddTerenes. 
He tells us, * I was satisfied, and did paiienihr expect die 
coming forth of the work, not only term aAer term, kat 
vear after year, a verv conskierable time for such a tract, 
but at last, instead of the life, came a letter to me firom a 
bookseller in London, who lived at the sign of the Bkck 
Boy, in Fleet Street.' 

Kow it seems that be who lived at the Black Boy bid 
combined with auiotlier who lived at the Fleur de Lees, 
and that the Fleur de Luce had assured the Black Boy 
that Dr Barnard was concerned in writing the Uk of 
Heylin, — this was a strong recommendation. Bat k>'. 
it appeared that ' one Mr Vemon, uf GInticester,* was lo 
be the man ! a gentle thin-skinned authoriing, who bleated 
like a lamb, and who was so fearful to trip oot of its sfast* 
ter, that it allows the Black Boy and the Fleur de Lacs to 
communicate its papers to any one they chooee, and erase, 
or^d, at their pleasure. 

It occurred to the Black Boy, on this nropoesd anib- 
metical criticism, that the work required addition, sa^ 
traction, and division: that the fittest critic, oa wbooe 
name, indeed, he had originally engaged in the work, was 
our Dr Barnard ; and he sent the package to the doctor, 
who resided near Lincoln. 

The doctor, it appears, had no appetite for a dirii (kess- 
ed by another, while he himself was in the verr actof tbe 
cookery ; and it was suffered to lie cold for three wecto 
at the carrier's. 

But entreated and overcome, the good doctor at lengrk 
sent to the carrier's foe the life of his father4n-4aw. * I 
found it. according to the bookseller's desenptioa anst 
lame and imperfect ; ill begun, worse carried on, and a^ 
ruplly concluded.' The learned doctor exerdord that 
plenitude of power wiih which the Black Boy had in v est - 
ed him ; — he very obligingly showed the author ia what a 
confused state bis materials lay together, and bow ta put 
them in order ; ' 

* IVec (kcundia deeeret hunc, nee luddos oitfo.' 
Vi Vua Te\actiQaa were copious, to show bia good wiU aa 
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•well M bis severity, his additions were generous, though 
be used the precaution of carefully distinguishing by * dis- 
tinct psragrtipbs' his own insertion amidst Vemou^s mass, 
with a gentle hint, that * He knew more of Heylin than 
any man now living, snd ought therefore to have been the 
biographer.* He returned the MS. to the gentleman with 
^eat civility, but none he received back ! When Vernon 
pretended to ask for improvements, he did not imagine 
that the work was to be improved by being nearly destroy- 
ed ; and when he asked for correction, he probably ex- 
pected all might end in a compliment. 

The narrative may now proceed in Vernon's details of 
his doleful morti6caiioas, in being * altered and mangled ' 
i>y Dr Barnard. 

'Instead of thanks from him (Dr Barnard,) and the 
return of common civihty, he disfigured my papers, that 
no sooner came into his bands, but he fell upon them as a 
lion rampant, or the cat upon the poor cock in the fable, 
saying, Tu hodie wuki dUeajHrU—^o my papers came 
home miserably clawed, blotted, and blurrad ; whole sen- 
tences dismembered, and pages scratched out; several 
leaves omitted which ought to oe printed,— 'Shamefully he 
used my copy ; so that before it was carried to the press, 
he swooped away the second part of the life wholly from 
it — in the room of which be shuffled in a preposterous con- 
clusion at the last page, which he printed in a difi*erent 
character, yet could not keep himself honest, as the poet 
taith, 

Dieitque tua pagina^fwr es. 

Maetial. 

fiir he took out of my copy Doctor Heylin*8 drearo, his 
sickness, hu last words before his death, and left out the 
burning of his surplice. He so anangled and metamor- 
phosed the whole life I -composed, that I may say as Socia 
did, Egomet mihi non credo Ute aUer, Sotiaf me maiis nod- 
<ami media — Plaul.* 

Doctor Barnard wouM have ' patiently endured these 
wrongs ;' but the accusation Vcnion ventured on, that 
Barnard was the plagiary, required the doctor * to return 
the poisoned chalice tu his own lips,* that ' himself was the 
plagiary both of word.9 and matter.' The fact is, that this 
reciprocal accusation was owing to Barnard having had 
« prior perusal of Heylin's papers, which afterwards came 
into the hands of Vernon : they both drew their waters 
Irom the same source. These papers Heylin himself had 
left for * a rule to guide the writer of his life.* 

Barnard keenly retorts (Mi Vernon for his surreptitious 
Qse of whole pages from HeyKn*s works, which he has 
•ppropriated to himself without any marks of quotation. 
* I am no such ezcerptor (as he calls me ;) he is of the 
biwiour of the man who took all the ships in the Attic 
baven for his own, and yet was hioMelf oot master of anv 
one vessel.* 

Aeain :•— 

* But all this while I misunderstand him, for ponibly he 
meaneth his own dear words I have escerpted. Why 
<loth he not speak in plain downright English, that the 
word may see my faults ? For every one does not know 
what is excerpting. If I have been so bokl to pick or snap 
a word froai him, I hope I may have the benefit of the 
clergy. What words nave I robbed him of 7 and how 
have! become the richer for them ? I was never so taken 
with him as to be once tempted to break the command- 
Bents, because I love plain speaking, plain writing, and 
plain dealing, which he does not : I hate the word ea> 
cerpUdf and the action imported in it. However, he is a 
fanciful man, ami thinks there is no ele^rancy nor wit but 
in his own way of talking. I must say as Tully did, MaHm 
0fmdem indiecrtam prudentiam quam ahUtam loquaeitatem* 

In his turn he accuses Vernon of being a perpetual 
traiMcribor, and for the Malooe minuteness of his his- 
tory. 

< But how have I excerpted tua matter? Then I am 
mire to rob the spitile-houte ; for he b so poor and put to 
bard shifts, that has much ado to compose a tolerable 
■tory, which he bath been hammering and conceivinc in his 
nind for four years together, before he could bring forth his 
Jahu of intolerable transcriptions to molest the reader*s 

Clience and m«mnry. How doth he run himself out of 
saih, sometimes for twenty pages and more, at other 
times fifteen, ordinarily nine and ten, collected nut of Dr 
Heylin*s old books, before he can take his wind again to 
ffMiim to his story. I never met with such a transcriber in 
•H ny days ; for want of natter to fill up a Dacuaun, of 



which his book was in much danger, he hath set down tb» 
storv of Westminster, as Ions as the ploughman's tale 
in Chaucer, which to the reader would have been OBora 
pertinent and pleasan*. I wonder he did not transcribe 
oills of chancery, especially about a tedious suit my (alhsr 
had for several years about a lease at Norton.' 

In his raillery of Vernon's afiected metaphors and con* 
parisons, * his similitudes and dissimilitudes strangely hook* 
ed in, and fetched as far as the Antipodes,' Barnard ol^ 
serves, * The man hath also a strange opinion of himself 
that he is Doctor Heylin ; and because he writes his life, 
that he hath his natural parts, if not acquired. The soul 
of St Augustine (say the schools) was Pythagorically 
tranfused into the corpse of Aquinas ; so the soul of Dr 
Hevlin into a narrow soul. I know there is a question in 
philosophy, an tmimm ahU aqttaUa ? Whether souls be 
alike ? But there^s a difference between the spirits of 
Elijah and Elisha : so small a prophet with so great a 



one!' 



Dr Barnard concludes by regretting that good oonnael 
came now unseasonable, else he would have adviaed the 
writer to have transmitted his task to one who had been 
an ancient friend of Dr Heylin, rather than ambitiously 
have assumed it, who was a professed stranger to him, by 
reason of which no better account could be expected from 
him than what he has given. He hits off the character of 
this piece of biography — 'A hfe to the half; an imper^ 
feet creature, that is not only lame (as the honest book- 
seller said,) but wanteth legs, and all other integral parts 
of a man ; nay the very soul that should animate a oody 
like Dr Heylin. So that I must say of him as Plutarca 
doth of Tib. Gracchus, " that he is a bold undertaker 
and rash talker of those matters he does not understand.** 
And so I have done with bun, unleas he creates to himself 
and me a future trouble.* 

Vernon appears to have slunk away from the dueL 
The son of Heylin stood corrected by the superior life 
produced bv their relative ; the learned and rivacious Bar- 
nard probably never again ventured to alter vmd mpram 
the aoorka of on aaUhar kneeling and praying for correc- 
tions. These bleating lambs, it seems, often turn out 
roaring lions! 

OF LEirOLET DIT raXSNOT. 

The < Methode.powr atudur CHiataire* by the Abb6 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, is a master-key to all the locked-up 
treasures of ancient and modem history, and to the more 
secret stores of the obscurer memorialists of evwy nation. 
The history of this work and its author are equally re- 
markable. The man was a sort of curiositv in human 
nature, as his works are in literature. Lenglet du Free- 
noy is not a writer merely laborious ; without genius, be 
still has a hardy originality in his manner of writing and of 
thinking; and his vast and restless curiosity fermenting 
his immense book-knowledge, with a freedom verging oa 
cvnical causticity, led to the pursuit of uncommon topics. 
£lven the prefaces to the works which he edited are 
singularly curious, and he has usually added biblieAequea, 
or critical catabguesof authors, which we msy still con- 
sult for notices on the writers of romitnces— of those oa 
literary subjects— on alchymy, or the hermetic philoeophy ; 
of thoee who have written on apparitifms, risions, ^— 
an historica! treatise on the secret nf confeMioo, ^,; 
besides those * Pieces Justificaiives,* which constitute 
some of the most extraordinary documents in the philoso- 
phy of HistiMry. His manner of writing secured hisa 
readers even among the unlearned; his mordacity, bin 
sarcasm, his derision, his pregnant interjections, im un* 
guarded frflikness, and often his strange opinions, coi^ 
tribute to his reader's amusement more than comports with 
his graver tasks; but his peculiarities cannot alter the 
value of his knowledge, whatever they may sometimes 
detract from his opinions; and we may safely admire 
the ingenuity, without quarrelling with the sincerity 
of the writer, who having composed a work on VUaage 
dea RomajUf in which he gayly impugned the authen- 
ticity of all history, to prove himself not to have 
been the author, ambi-dextfrnunly published another of 
UHiatoirejuat^fiUeontrehaRimanai and perhaps it was 
not his fault that the attack wax spirited, and the justifica* 
tion dull. 

This < Methode* and his * Tableites ChronologM|uet. 
of nearly forty other piiblicatio:<s are the only ones whicn 
outlived their writer; volumes, merely curious, are exiled 
to the shelf of the coUeoor ; the very name of aa tuthof 
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.^ . la IWt k MiuMi J th< di^Mty of km 
h«i at thb Mago it mounund the viiplaaee of 
tmtmtAikmlmtnlSmg hud «f a eoMraiad cua- 
Giw^Boat. ItiiMiitthatfriiapMioail iirffci 
«f iha aodwr, Im eaaeaBad oaa Iwdnid aadl M^ paM 
Umi tka ariaiad cony sahaMitd la bit aanMnhip* Ha 
had fcrawriy appwraa of tha arotk, aad had yitUy piMtrt 
atar naM or iheta o b nenn at poMagoa: it ii eertua 
that Qiao do Boao, ia a iliwiifmna oa dM Jaaoi of iho 
IMlMMaia thii arotfc, aetealv oraaod a high ciwoianaJa 
liM of haMdi;* adneh LoDgWt had, with aaaMad ooart- 
oij, hiiiawt d oaGfot do Boao ; for aa a criiiB Im ii mooi 
of paaogjrrie, aad ilMra loaHrajo a caeMic fl»- 
I ia hit drapo of h o ao y . Thia tmmmr oiihor 
Ito diidiwthc eoaaaradannn, or atadod haaaolf 
of ii aaaifkiiof policy. This wao a tryiitf oitoataoafiBr 
V MOod of a groat ororii, aad who hiawrlf 

of the ban tbaa of tha buab. Ha who 

at iha ooatch of aa opiihot, beboU hit porlboi 
rnlMd by •raoorao and MMilaiad W caaceb. Tbio 
jaf tia ab h i iadfod wao not aaawal with Loari at . Ha 
id oooapiod Ma old apartMeat IB tbo BaMiloaooAea, that 
_j Iba fli|^ of Iho odfeor who was ia ibo habit of ooadod- 
iag biai tboia, Leag l ot woold call for bu nightcap aad 
faaff; aad fiiaMi iba w«b ho bad tbaa m haad at tha 
Baaiilo, »bon ho tflid Jofdaa, that bo aMdo bia oditioa of 
Marat. HaoAaaaaiaatlyreatitoiod aa opiibet nra ooa- 
IHHO which had bcoa eoadaaiBBd by iba awarar, at tbo 
ririt of moraiB|| aaeo BMra ; but ia tha praoaat daaparala 
iftir bo look km totoago by mUocting ibo caatraiiogi iaio 
afaartondao i o, which waa aold ckadootiBoly, Ifiad,bf 
laidaa. ia bia OMM liCtaraira, who viaited hia^ that k 
bia prido to raad ihcae caaeab lo his frieads, who goae- 
rally, bat aecrady, wora of opiaioa that ihe decinoe of tbo 
afaw r waa aot aowreag as the hardihood of Lenglocia- 
aiatad oa. All ibia iacreaaod iho poUic raoMMir, and 
r«iaod the phco of the cancela. Tbo craft and mysterr of 
auiborahip waa practiaed by Len|;let to porftictioa, aad ho 
allou exidled, oot oiriy in the subterfuges bv which he pan> 
riod his caa am rj , but in hia barfaina with'his bookselkrs, 
who were equally desirous to possess, while they hail^ 
fbarod to eojo^, his uncertaia or hit peiilous copyrights. 
Whoa the umpt§ copv of the AfiCfcedt, in its pristine state, 
bsfiiro It had suflerod any diiapidaiioos, made its appear- 
aaeo at the sale of the curioua library of the eenaeur Groa 
do Boao, it protokod a R'lzborgh compolitioo, where the 
oolloclora, eageriy oiit-hidding eaieh other, the price oT this 
iTaif rated copy reached to 1500 Uvres ; an event more 
oatraordinary in the hiatory of French bibliography, than 
ia our own. The coriooa may now find all three cancel 
aboota, or o ai < fuf ioaa« preaerred in one of tboao worka of 
Ktorarr history, to which the Germans hare conihbotad 
Bioro largely tbaa other Europeaa aaiioaa ; and I haro 
diaeovciod that even the oraaores, or brmat$, are amply 
foraidied in another bibliographical record-t 

This AfcCAode, aAer aeveral later editions, waa atill 
oalaimg itsdf by fresh supplrmrnts ; and lutring been 
traiHlsied by men of letters in Europe, by Goleli in Italy, 
by Mencken in (Germany, and by Dr Rawlinsoo in Eng- 
Wad, thooe tramlatorshave enridlied their own editiona by 
eopioos articles, designed for their respective na- 
Tbe safaeity of the original writer now ronovatod 
rork by the infuaiona of hb translators; like oM 
I, it had ita voini filled with green juicoa; and ihoa 

* TMa fkct appears in the Recount of the minuter erasures. 

f Tbe cattrsiinns are in Beyeri Memoriss hitiorico-crkica 
nbrorum rshonun, p. 168. The bruMcs are carefully noted fai 
the Cautogue of tbe Duke de la Valliere. 4467. Those who 
are curious In such ninfulsricies will be fratiflad by the extra, 
ordinary opiniona and results in Beyer': and which after all 
wore portobiod from a manuacrtpt * Abrklf ment of Universal 
Hiauiry,* whkh was drawn up by Count de Boulainvilllers, 
aad miira sdrnkly, than delicately, inserted by Lenrlei in his 
osrn work. The oriffnal manuscript eziau In various conies, 
which were sfterwanla discovered. The mil nter corraouona. 
In the Duke de la Yalliere^s csutovoe, furnish a most anlivan- 
lug ankla fai tbodryoaaa of faibti^sraphy. 




at 

of MgMtt IB 

aMgod vliltf ; aal bia aridoal 
cfilor baa ahowa,' bata. far iba 
lioaod by Iba puMie voMa. Itiaciiaaa'la 
ih» irat Aracnaa wbkb Iba aiad of a Inadf 
taka, wil'oftaa aeeoaat far that variaty afa 
pica ba dofigbta iai aad wbidk, oa a 
any bo tmSd to boar aa iavirikla a 
proeodiag iaqoiiy. Aatbaroiaaa 





tory of Leaglat da Fiiiaauj, Ha a 
addraoaiBg a Icttor aad a tniei ta tbo 
traordaiaffy aCiir of Maria dPA y oda» i 
aory of tbo laaaaiwdaia C ea c aa n o a ia I 
tioal life of tbo Yirgai, pahUadoa Ib^ 
abbaaa, and wbieb waa raeahad with 




iboology, ropUad, 
pbor ia oamyo. 




8paia,badjBBt appaarad at Plari*, whora it aaa 

Mffama oTdio jaon^ aad iba hMMaa af lU 

Tbio ■yaiical Mi waa dodarad laba f lai Jid m 



pravod, or aaaonod, that tho abbeaa waa aat iba wiiivif 
Sis pratoadod lifc. ihoogb tha ■■■aaii'yt 9wmi fa ^ 
baaa-writiag; aad aoooadljr, that iba apponiioBa aad na^ 
latioaa raeordodworo aaaaotaBdM lalaa af aaaaririaaa 



aBdM 
aad rovolatioaa wbieb ba had paiolUlj 
ofadaieata — 



ao kiag a period aa fifty>fivn yoara had 
saw the l^(hL It waa whoa Cafaaat pi 
tatioaa oa Anparitioa, that the oobioct jpraaakod LohM 
to ratam to lua fbraakea rca e a r e b oo. Ho bow fmUktti 
all ho had fonaorly conpoaod oa tbo aftur of Maria 
d'Agreda, aad two other worka; tho oao > TVvitf MH^ 
r«7iie §i dogmtdkum mr Im Affari6m»^ laa Fiaiaaa. H Im 
Revehiiimg portUMJtmtM^ in two voliuaoa ; and * 
de /XiagfftrfMWii amdamm H aaarsBw, mv Urn Afpi 
^.* with a catakictie of aiHhura on thia mibtco, 
volumea. YHien he edited the Aemaa dr as ilaaa; ia 
compiling the gloaaary of thi^ aneieni poena, k led biaa la 
roprmt laany <m the Mrlieat French po«rta; to giva aa sa> 
larged edition of the .^IrrcCa d^ A mmm^ that work of laao 
and chivalrjT. in which his fancy was now ao deeply im- 
bedded ; while tho sobj|ect of Romaaco iisolf aatarad^ kd 
to the taste of romaatic productioas wbick appeared la 
*L*Umge daa Itsmmw/ and its aceoaapaayiw 
Bomendature of all romancea and romaa c a^w ia 
cient and roodera. Our vivadoua Abb6 bad 
wildered by hia dehght in the worka of a cboarical 
aopber ; and though he did not beliovo ia tka riialiiafaif 
apfMiritions, aad certainly waa amro tbaa a 
toiy, yet it ia certain that the ' grand eauvre' 
de in'hia creed ; it would have rutnod him in 
if he had been rich enough to have been naned. It d- 
tered his health; and tho moot important reaak of hia 
chemicd atudies appeara to have beea tbo i n v en tiaa afa 
s^p, in which he had great confidence ; but ua 
him up into a tympany, finom which ho waa 
by having recnurae to a drug, abo of hia m 
vHiich, ia counteracting tho ayrup, reducod him 
alarming atate of atrophy. But the 
historian do not enter mto his history ; aad oar 
moat be atill eairer to open Lenglet'a * Hiatoire do la 
loaofihie Hermetique,' aooompamed hj a eatalogoo of tha 
writers in thi« mjrsterious science, m two Tnlaaans . aa 




Buaehaaeeo of iba 



well aa hia enlarged editioo of the worka of a treat 
cdaian, Nicholas la Fevre. This phihwopker waa aa> 
pdnt^ by Charles the Second saperiaieaileBt over aa 
royal laboratory at St Jamrs's : he was dao a a w m l w i af 
tho Royal Society, and the friend of Boyle, to wboa ba 

• The last edicinn. enlarfred br Drooct, ia In U volumes, bat 
Is not later than 1T72. Ii ia atill an ineaiimable manual fiv tha 
hkiorical atudent, aa wall as his Tabloues Chroootogiqaia. 
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communicAted the secret of infusing young b!ood into old 
veins, with a notion that he could renovate that which ad- 
mits of no second creation.* Such was the origin of Du 
Fresnoy's active curiosity on a variety of singular topics, 
the germs of' which may be traced to three or four of our 
.author's principal works. 

Our Abbe promised to write his own life, and his pug- 
nacious vivacity, and hardy frankness, would have sea^ 
•oned a piece of auto-biography ; an amateur has, how- 
«ver, wntten it in the style which amateurs like, with all 
the troth he could discover, enlivened by some secret his- 
tory, writing the life of Lenglet with the very spirit of 
Leoglet ; it 18 a mask uken front the very features of the 
man, not the insipid wax-work of an hyperbolical eloge- 

«iaker.t 

Although Lenglet du Fresnoy commenced in early life his 
career as a man of letters, he was at first engaged in the 
great chase of itojitical adventure ; and some stnkin|; facts 
are recorded, which show his successful activity. Michault 
describes his occupations by a {taraphrastical delicacy of 
language, which an Englishman mijrht not have so hap- 
pily composed. The mmister for foreign affairs, the Mar- 
ouis de Torcy, sent Lenglet to Lisle, where the ccurt of 
tne Elector of Cologne was then held ; * He had particular 
orders to vxUeh that the two ministers of the elector should 
do nothing prejudicial to the king's affairs.' He seems, 
however, to have watched manv other persons, and de- 
tected many other things. He discovered a captain, who 
agreed to open the gates of Mons to Marlborough, for 
100,000 piastres ; the captain was arrested on the parade, 
the letter of Marlborough was found in his pocket, and the 
traitor was bn^en on the wheel. Lenglet denounced a 
foreign general in the French service, and the event war- 
ranted the prediction. His most important discovery was 
that of the famous conspiracy of Pnnce Cellamar, one of 
the chimerical plots of Alberoni; to the honour of Lenj^let, 
he would not enga;;e in its detection, unless the minister 
promised that no blood should be shed. These successful 
tocidents in the life of an honourable spy were rewarded 
with a moderate pension. Lenglet must have been no 
Tulgar intriguer ; he was not only perpetually confined by 
his very patrons when he resided at home for the freedom 
of his pen, but I find him early imprisoned in the citadel 
of Strasburgh for six months: it is said for purloining some 
curious books from the library of the Aob^ Bignon, of 
which he had the care. It is certain that he knew the 
value of the scarcest works, and was one of those lovers 
of bibliography who trade at times in costly rariti<*s. At 
Vienna he became inHmately acquainted with the poet 
Rousseau and Prince Eugene. The prince, however, 
who suspected the character of our author, long avoided 
him. Lenglet insinuated himself into the favour of the 
prince's librarian ; and such was his bibliographical skill, 
that this acouaintance ended in Prince Eugene laying 
aside his political dread, and preferring the advice of 
Lenglet to his librarian's, to enrich his magnificent libra- 
ry. When the motive of Lenglet's residence at Vienna 
became mure and more suspected, Rousseau was em- 
ployed to watch him ; and not yet having uuarrelled with 
nis brother spy, he could only report that the Abb^ Len- 
glet was every morning occupied in working on his * Ta- 
Dlettes Chronologiques,' a work not worthy of alarming 
the government ; that he spent his evenings at s violin 
player's married to a Frencn woman, and returned home 

♦ The Dictlonnaire Historique, 178&, in their article Nlch. 
Le Fevre, notices the third edition of his * Course of Chemis* 
try,' that of 1664, in two volumes ; but the iireseiit one of Len- 
srlet du Fresnny's is mohs recent, 1751, enlarged into five vo- 
lumes, two of which contain his own additions. I have never 
tnec with this edition, and it is wanting at the British Museum. 
Le Fevre published a trart on the great cordial of Sir Walter 
Rawleifh. which may be curious. 

f This anonymous work of * Memolres de Monsieur I>Abb6 
Lenglet du Freenoy,* althoueh the dedication is signed G. P., 
is written by Michault, of Dijon, as a presentation copy to 
Cooni de Vienne in my possession proves. Michault is the 
writer of two volumes of agreeable * Melanges Hlslnriqiies, 
ei PhHologiiiues ;' and the pre«tent Is a very curious piece of 
literary history. Tlie Dictionnaire HiRtori(|ue has compiled 
the sr^le of Lenglet entirely from this work ; but the Journal 
des S^vans was ton ascetic in this opininn. * EtuH-ce la peine 
de fairs nn livre pour apprendre au pnhiic qu^nn hnmrne do 
Jecires, fut Kspion, E^roc, bizarre, fongiieiiv, cynique incapa- 
ble d*amiti6, de d(>cenre. He aoumiiwinn aux loix ?' tec. Tot 
they do not dnny that the bibliography of Lenglet du Fresnoy 
li at all deficient in curiosity. 



at eleven. As soon as our historian had diacoverod tluU 
the poet was a brother spy and newsmonger od the side of 
Prince Eugene, their reciprocal civilities cooled. Lenglat 
now imagined that he owed his six months' retirement ni 
the citadel of Strasburgh to the secret offidooaneaa of 
Rousseau : each grew suspicious of the other's fidelity : 
and spies are- like lovers, for their mutual jealousies settJM 
into the most inveterate hatred. One of the most defamtp 
tory libels is Lenglet's intended dedication of his edition of 
Marot to Rousseau, which being forced to suppress ni 
Holland, by order of the State»-general ; at Brustelt, hf 
the intervention of the Duke of Aremberg ; and by every 
means the friends of the unfortunate Romseau could con- 
trive ; was however many years afterwards at length tub- 
joined by Lenglet to the first volume of hb work on Ro- 
mances ; where an ordinary reader mar wonder at its ap> . 
pearance unconnected with any part or the work. In*thii 
dedication)or * eloge historique' he often addresses * Moa 
cher Rousseau,' but the irony is not delicate, and the ca- 
lumny is heavy. Rousseau lay too open to the unlicenoed 
causticity of his accuser. The poet was then expatriatod 
from France for a false accusation against Saurin, in at- 
tempting to fix on him those criminal couplets, which M 
long disturbed the peace of the literary world in PraneOi 
and of which Rousseau was generally auppotad to be the 
writer ; but of which on his death-bed he aolemnly pro- 
tested that he was guiltless. The coup de grace is gnroa 
to the poet, stretched on this rack of invective, by jtist ac- 
cusations on account of those infamous epigrams, which 
appear in some editions of that poet's works ; a lesson for 
a poet, if poets would be lessoned, who indulge their im- 
agination at the cost of their happiness, and seem to mvont 
crimes, as if they themselves were criminals. 

But to return to our Lenglet. Had be composad hb 
own life, it would have oflTered a sketch of political serr** 
lude and political adventure, in a man too intractable for 
the one, and too literary for the oth«>r. Yet to the honour 
of his capacity, we must observe ihat he might have chosan 
his patrons, would he have submitted to patronage. Prince 
Eugene at Vienna ; Cardinal Passionei at Rome ; or 
Mons. Le Blanc, the French minister, would have held 
him on his own terms. But * Liberty and my books f 
was the secret ejaculation of Lenglet ; and from' that mo- 
ment all things in life were sacrificed to a jealous spirit of 
independence, which broke out in his actions as well aa ia 
his writings ; and a passion for study (or ever eruahed the 
worm of ambition. 

He was as singular in hb conversation, which, wm 
Jordan, was extremely agreeable to a foreigner, for he d(e- 
livered himself without reserve en all things, and on dl 
persons, seasoned with secret and literary anecdotes. He 
refused all the conveniences offered by an opulent sister, 
that he might not endure the restraint of a settled dinner 
hour. He lived to his eightieth year, still busied, and thea 
died by one of those grievous chances, to which aged men 
of letters are liable : our caustic critic slumbered over 
some modem work, and, falling into the fire, was burnt to 
death. Many characterbtic anecdotes of the Abb^ Leaf- 
let have been preserved in the Dictionnaire flblsrijiM, hat 
I shall not repeat what b of easy recurrence. 

TRx DicnoiTAaT OP rmcTouz. 

A learned friend, in his very agreesble * Trimester, er 
a three months' journey in France and SwisserUnd,' cotdd 
not pass through the small town of Trevoux without a 
literary association of ideas which should accompany eve- 
ry man of letters in his tours, abroad or at home. A mind 
well informed cannot travel %vithout discovering that there 
are objects constanilv presenting themselves, which saf- 
geat literary, historical, and moral facts. My friend writee, 
* As you proceed nearer to Lyons you stop to dine at Tre- 
voux, on the left bank of the Soane. On a sloping h9l. 
down to the water-side, rises an amphitheatre, crowned 
with an ancient Gothic castle, in venerable ruin ; lakler 
it is the small town of Trevoux, wHI known for its Jooraal 
and Dictionary, which latter is almost an encyclopmdia, as 
there are few tJdngi of tt^eh $omelhing tM not mid in thai 
fnott vahuMe compilation, and the whole was printed at 
Trevoux. The knowledge of thb circumstance greatlj 
enhances the delisht of any visitor who has consulted the 
book and is acquainted with its merits: and must add 
much to his local pleaxures.' 

A work from which everv man of letters may be eon- 
tioually deriving such varied knowledge, and v/hich b litdb 
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Mt totaren. Ei|(bt laif* lalMM» Mch rniirtiii, of a 
f^fonma d doMly pnMed psfM, ttaMl lik« a vm ■wiiaw, 
•T whkhf Wfiin we dmili, w Bty be aanoas lo kwa 
tlM Meontj of dM panua. The hietory ef dietkniriee 
iiiiMaMiec oMiableof afl bietorire; it k a pictore of the 
bwoMtiBcy of the kaowledn of man; ibe kamiig of one 
fMWfaiJoa panw awav wiib aaoiber ; aada dietioMrr of 
Uui kbd it ahrajs to be repaiverf, to he leecnded, aad to 
be cnlarycd* 

' aaiM to aa exeel- 



the Jeeiaia, aad to 
iiieel R( 



The naall tomi of Trefom gave its 
leal Uuenrj journal, lunf coadnoted bjr 
Ibii di e iwaa r y— a» Edinborgh haa to ile eriiieel 
aadABBualKegitter,ftc ft firet caiae to be dittiagaiibed 
aea^teraij towa fraoi the Doc du Muoe, aa prinoe tot^ 
re^ of DoiBbee,ir8aef«mBg to tb« bitle town of Trevous 
■ot naly bU paruaoMOt andother poUie iaftkatiooa, hot 
■bo eatabbihia| a aiaiaiftoel pnaiiaf boati, ia the be- 
ajiaing of the laat eeoturj. The dake, pnibably to beep 
mk priatere ia conet a a t w i n p tey , iaetitaied the*,faeTiefa» 
Dnmmmf aad tbii, perhapa, greatly leaded to briag the 
priBtkg houee iaio aoiiee ; ao that it becaaie a frfourite 
with BMoy good wrkere, who appear to ba?e had aooiher 
aeaoeiina with the place; and ihaa dictionary bowoere d 
ilB 6rat title, which it alwaya preaenred, awrely from the 
jMace where it waa printed. Both the journal and the dio- 
opaa r y were, however, eoongned to the caret of aooM 
learned Jeenita ; and perhapa the place alwava indicated 
Iha priaciplee of the wrilera, of wliaai none 'were atore 
a wmrn t for elegant literature than the Jcauha. 

The 6Mt etfiiioo of ihie dictionary tprunf frooi the 

K' e of rivalry, ooeationed by a Frrncfa dictionary pob- 
td in Holland, bv the proteatant Batnage de Beaoral. 
The duke tet bit Jetuiu hattily to work; who, after a 
pempnut annouoeement that thit dictionary waa fbnned 
an > pju auggeaiedby their patron, did little OMre than pil- 
lage Fureiiere, and ruaunag e Batnage, and produced three 
ame blioa without any noreltiea ; they pleai-ed the Doc du 
Meioe aad no oi«e ebe, Thit «rat w PCM. Twenty 
yeara after it waa republished and improved ; and editione 
■Kreattng, I lie Tolunict tucoeeded each other, till it reach- 
ed to its preteot mat nitude and value in eight lar|;e foliut, 
hi 1771, the only rdiiion now etlecmed. Many oT the 
namea of the contributora to this rxcellfnt coileciion of 
words and ihin*^. the induttry of Monsieur Barbier hat 
revealed in hif * Dictionnaire dea Anonynies/ art. 10782. 
The work, in the progress of a cifniury,* eviJrnily became 
a favourite receptacle with men of Inters in Francn, who 
eagerly cnntribaled the mnalleat or the largest articles 
with a zeal hono«irable to literature and most useful to the 
mAlic. They made thit dictiooary their common-place 
bonk f«»r all thrir ctirinus acquititinin ; every one rompe- 
tent to writi* a short article preserving an important fact, 
did not expire to compile the dictionary, or even an entire 
article in it ; but it was a treasury in which such roit«*a 
eollected together formed its wealth ; and all the literati 
may be said to have been engaged in perfecting these 
▼otiimes during a century. In this manner, from the hnn^ 
Ue beginnings of three volumes, in which the plagiary 
much more than the contributor was visible, eight were at 
length built up with more durable materials, and which 
daim the attention and the gratitude of the ttudent. 

The work, it appears interested the government itself, 
aa a national concern, from the tenor of the following an- 
oedittet. 

Moat of the minor contribuiora to this great collectioa 
were tatisAed to remain anonymous ; but as might be ex- 
pected among such a number, tomeiimet a contributor wat 
aazious to be known to hn circle : and did not like this 
peaiteotial abetioence of fame. An anecdote recorded of 
one of this class will amnee : a Mon:>ieur Lautour du 
Chatel, avocai au parlement de Normaodie, voluotarily 
devoCod his studious hours to improve this work, and fur- 
aiahed near three thmisand articles lo the supplement of 
the edition of 1752. This a^d' nt schr»lar had had a lively 
ooarrel thirtv veart before with the firtl authors of the 
dictiooary. He'had sent thvm one thousand three hundred 
artidet, on condition that the donor should be handsomely 
Ihanked ia the preface of the new edition, and further re- 
ealve a copy en gramdpapitr. Thev were accepted. The 
oonductort of the new edition, in 1721, (orgoi all the pro- 
mises—nor thanks, nor c<»py ! Our li^amed avocat, who 
was a htile irritable, as hia nephew who wrote hit life ac« 
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I'witboat aayiag a word, mma hia 
larea, half dead wiib tickiieaB and 



to Paria, to make bia 
lur ; aad ibo work waa dstmtd of 
oyoof ^ 
aideredlo bavo 

eeUor ovdarod, fiiat, that a oopy on largo 
imamdmtsjy delivered to 
aad free oi earriago ; and — %,—■ ,j, 

aoperfcratod proaMo, aad aa tt^ r 

tnde, the omimiaa of thanka aboahi ba 
plained in the throe great bierai^ naraalaof 
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aadertakiaga, aad caaiidariag aat igfatlytha 
tbo boBOar or mea of lattafa. 

Aaotber proof, mdatd, of tha 
prtoaaii wont, oocntred after ibe adilhm' id* f 
Jameti^aia^ wbo bad with otham 
oa tbia ediiioa, a ddrama d a proaoaal locha 
aa improved oae, dated from tlw Baarila. ' Ha 
that ibo government aboold cboaao a laarawl 
CQttomeJ to tbo laboor of the raaaardiaa aad 
qoirea; and be ealcolaiod, that if aappBid 
anmaneatea, aaeb aa editor would aceaa " 
aboottaaortwchroyaara; tbapradaeeor 
aooo repay all tbo ezpenaea and capaal 
bterarr projector did aoi with to mmaii 
tile, ^ifteea yeara afterwaida the hat 
appeared, pubTitbed bv the aaaociaied ba 

At for the work ititelf, it pailakea of iba rbaiariii 4 
oor Enevdopaadiat ; bat m ibia wtpact k rnimm ba wd^ 
contulted, for widely bat aeieooe calargoJ imdamamaak 
corrected ita orroia ataea 1771. Bat it ' 
vaat collectioa of andrat and BMdara leaii..^, pw 
ia that aort of kiwwiedge wUcb wo oaually tcfm 
rian and pbikilofical. It hi not OMrely a 
acieniiSc and tedmica] dictiiiaanp, but it ia r ^ 
Tinity, law, moral philoeophy, cntical aad himorkal 
ing, and abounds with innumerable auacollaacoaa 
ties. It would be difficult, whatever aiay bo ibc 
of inquiry, to open it, without the gralincaiioa of 
knowledge neither obvious nor tririaT. I heard a aaa tf 
great learning declare, that wh« never he couM aof neg- 
lect his knowledge he opened Hoffman's riiiite ■ Cbispw 
mU ^JtoriduR,* where he waa sure to fitid what be ktd 
lout. The wodks are thnilar ; and valoable aa am ik 
German*a four fdi«ie, the eight of the Freacb 
tafely be recommended aa weir aubeiitato, or 
plement. At a Dictionarr of the Frcndi | aagaiia it 
bean a peculiar feature, which luit been pfrauinplaiMlj 
dropped in the Dictionnaire de I'Acadeaue; tbo laat ia> 
venu phratea to explain words, which tber^Mo have m 
other authority than the writer himaelf! ihio of Trcvam 
ia fumivhed, not only with mere auiboritico, but alao nidi 
quotationa from the'clastical French -rritrrt an iaipieiiN 
roent whicli wa-* probably tuggeated by the EngUtb Ih> 
tk>nary of Johnson. One nation impmvea by anotbtr. 

qUADRI0*t ACCOUITT OP EMOUtB POBTST. 

It is. perhaps, somewhat mortifying in oor liicrafy le* 
tearchet lo ditcover that our own literature hae beea mif 
known lo the other naiiona of Europe comparaiirely wab* 
in recent timea. We have at length tnumpbed over ev 
continental rivals in the noble atruulea of genioa, aad ev 
authors now aee their worka printed even at foreign pma^ 
es, while we are Aimishing with our gratuiioua labeart 
nearly the whole literature of a new empire ; yet to hli 
at in the reign of Anne, our poett were only known by ihi 
Latin versifiert of the * Mutae ftnriimna.* aad wbm 
B<»ileau was told of the public funeral of Drydea. be wm 

Kleaaed with the national honoura bestowed oa geajaa, ktt 
e declared that he never heard of hie rame before. TUi 
great legislator of Parnatsut hat never alluded lo oae af 
our own poets, ro insu'ar then wat our liierarv glery! 
The mott remarkable &ct, or perhapa ataertioa, I have 
met with, of the little knowledge which the enatincnt kU 
of our wriierv, is a French translation of Biabop HalfW 
* Characters of Virrnen and Viren.* It is a itnniii i iaa. 
printed a* Pari< of 109 paffen. 1610. wiih thie litte/Srae^ 
Urea tie VertuM H de Vires; tirit de PAnglma de M. Jmd 
Hail, In a deHicati<*n u> the Earl of Salisbury, the traaa- 
lator infonna hit lordship that ee <«crc mf £a * 
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dmetimi de PAngloiM jamais impriro^ aueum vylgaire. The 
firai tronslalioa trom the En;;tish ever printed in any mi>- 
dern language ! WncMlier uie iran.'tlaior is a bold liar, or 
an igtMram b!underer, remains to be ascertained ; at all 
events it is a humiliating dt* monstration of the small fiM- 
gress which our home literature had made abroad in 1610 ! 
I come now to notice a contemporary writer, professed- 
1y writing the history of our Poetry, of which his knuwl- 
•dffe will open to us as we proceed with our enlightened 
And amateur historian. 

Father Q^uadrio's Delta Storia e della ragione tPogni 
Paenar^i* a gigantic work, which could only have been 
projected and iiersevered in by some hypochondriac raonk, 
who, to get rid of the ennui of hre, could discover no plea- 
■anter way than to bury himself alive in seven monstrous 
cloeely-pnnted quartos, and evtrry day be compilmg 8ome» 
thiBf on a subject which ho did not understand. Fortu- 
nately for Father Ciuadrio, without taste to feel, and dis- 
eermaest to decide, oothing occurred in this progress of 
lilenry history and criticism to abridge his volumes and 
his arouseraeots ; and with diligence and ertidition unpa- 
ralleled, he has here built up a receptable for his immense, 
curious, and trifling knowlege on the poetrv of every na- 
tion. Q,iiadrio is among that class of authors whom we 
receive with more gratitude than pleasure, fly to somptimes 
to quote, but never linger to read ; and fix on our shelves, 
but aeldom have in our hands. 

I have been much mortified, in looking over this volu- 
minous compiler, to discover, alihou<;h he wrote so late as 
about 1750, how little the history of English Poetry was 
known to foreigners. It is assuredly our own fault. We 
bave too l<mg neglected the biblioj{raphy and the literary 
bistory of our own country. Italy, Spain and France, 
have enjoyed eminent bit>liugraphers — we have none to 
rival t>»em. Italy may justly glory in her Tirab<»srhi and 
her Mazzuchelli'; Spain in the Bibliothecas of Nicholas 
Antonio ; and France, so rich in biblingrafthical treasures, 
affords miidels to every literary nation of every species of 
literary history. With us, the partial Isbour of the hermit 
Anthony for the Oxford writers, compiled before philo<(o- 
phical criticism existed in the nation ; and Warton*s His- 
ttN'y of Poetry, which was left unfinished at its most criti- 
cal porio I, when that delightful tintiaiiary of ta«ie had 
just touched the threshold of his Parauise^these are the 
•<»le great labours to which foreigners might resort, but 
these will not be found of much use to them. The neglect 
of o«ir own literary history has, therefore, occasioned the 
errors, sometimes very ridiculous ones, of foreign writers 
re^pectin;; our authors. Even the lively Chaudon, in his 
* Dictionnaire Historiqii^,' Kives the most extraordinary 
accounts of mist of the English writers. Without an Enj- 
Ush guide to attend stich wearv travellers, they have too 
ofren been deceived by the Mtragea of our literature. 
They have given blundering accounts of works which do 
exi«t, and ciironicled others which never did exist ; and 
hare oOen made up the personal history of ^r authors, 
by confoundiug two or three into one. Chaudon, mention- 
ing Dryden*s trendies, observes that Atterbury trsnMa*- 
ed two into Latin verse, entitled Achitophel and jibtahm !* 
Of all these foreign auihoni none has more egreiriuusly 
failed than this gO'>d Father duadrio. In this universal 
history of poetry, I was curious to observe what sort of 
fi^re we made ; and whether the fertile genius of our ori- 
final poets had struck the foreign critic with admiration, 
or with critical censure. But litue was our English p^try 
known to its universal historian. In the chapter on tnose 
who have cultivated ' la roelica poesia in propria linj^a tra 
Tedeschi, Fiamminghi e Inglesi'f we find the following list 
^ English poets. 

* Of John Cowper ; whose rhymes and verses are pre- 
•erred in minoseript in thu college oTthe most holy Trini- 
tj, in Gambfids^e. 

'Arthur Kelton flourished in 1548, a skilful English 
poet ; he composed various poems in English ; also he 
iauds the Cambrains and their genealogy. 
•The works of W. Wvcherlev in English prose und verse* 

^jPbese were the only English poets whom duadrio at 
ilrat could muster together ! In his subsequent additions 
fiA caught the name of Sir Philip Sidney with an adven- 

* Even recently 11 Civaliere Onnfrio Bnni, in his Close of 
I«anzi, in naming the three Augustan periods of modern lite- 
FSture, fixes ihem, for the Iinlians, iinner Leo the Tenth ; for 
the French, under Lewis the Fourteenth, or the Oreat; and 
Ibr the Enflish, under Charlse the Seoood I 

*Qiiadrto^VoLn,|x41& 



turous criticism, * le sue poesie assai buooe.' He iher 
was lucky enough to pick up the title— not the volume 
surely— which i* one tn the rarest ; * Fiort poetici de A. 
Cowley,' which he calls* pot'sie amorose :* this must mean 
that early volume of Cowley's, published in his thirteenth 
year, under thn liilo of ' Poeiicsl Blossoms.' Fuither he 
laid hold of * John Oonne' by the skirt, and * ThonMs 
Creech,' at wht»m he made a full pause ; infuriiiing his 
Italians, that his poems are reputed by his nation as * as- 
sai buone.' He has also * Le opere di Guglielmo ;' but to 
this christian name, as it would appear, he had not ven- 
tured to add the surname. At length in his progress of 
inqiiiry, in this fourth volume (for they were published a' 
different periods) he suddenly discovers a host of English 
poets— in Waller, Duke of iBuckingham, Lord Roscom- 
mon, and others, among whom ia Dr Swifi ; but he ac- 
knowledges their works have not reached him. Shakespeare 
nt length appears on the scene ; but CXuadriu's notions are 
deriv<>d from Voltaire, whom, perhaps, he bokily translates. 
Instead of improving our drama, he conducted it ^ teUUa 
romna neUe sue /orsc nunutruoM, che n eftiaman tragedit ; 
aieune teene vi (Mna luminoae e beU§ t aleuni traUi »i trovoHO 
ierribiU e grandi. Otway is said to have composed a tra- 
gic drama ou the subject of * Venezia Salvata ;' he adds 
with surprise, *ma aflatio regolare.' Regularity is the 
essence of genius with such criticii as duadrio. Dryden 
is also mentioned ; but the only drama specified is * feinff 
Arthur.' Addison is the first Englishman who produced 
a cla*«ical tragedy ; but though Q,uadrio writes mudi 
about the life of Addison, he never alludes to the Spectator. 

We come now to a more curious point. Whether 
duadrio had read our eomecftes may be doubtful ; but he 
distinguishes them by very high commendation. Our 
comedy, he says, represents human life, the manners of 
citizens and the people, much better than the French and 
Spanish comedies, in which all the business of life is mix- 
ed up with love affairs. The Spaniards had their gallan- 
try from the Moors, and their manners from chivalry ; to 
which they added their tumid African taste, differing from 
that of other nations. I shall translate what he now adds 
of English comedy. 

' The Engl'sh more skilfully even than the French, have 
approximated to I'le true idea of comic subjects, ch(io«ing 
for the argument of their invention the customary and na- 
tural objects of the citizens and the populace. And when 
religion and decorum were more respected in their thea- 
tres, they were more advanced in this species of poetry, 
and merited not a little praise, above their neighbour- 
ing nations. But more than the English and the 
French, (to speak according to pure and bare Irutb,) 
have the Italians signalized themselves.' A sly, insinua- 
ting criticism \ But, as on the whole, for reasons which 
I cannot account for. Father duadrio seems to have rel- 
ished our English comedy, we must value his candour. 
He praises our comedy ; 'per il bello ed il buono ;' but, as 
he is a methodical Aristotelian, he will not allow us that 
liberty in the theatre, which we are supposed to possess 
in parliament — by delivering whatever we conceive to the 
purpose. His criticism is a specimen of the irrefragable. 
* We must not abandon legitimate rules to give merepUoM^ 
ure therthy ; because pleasure is produced by, and flows 
from, the 6e(ni/i/ti/ ; and the beautiful is chiefly drawn from 
the go«>d order and unity in which it consists !' 

duailrio succeeded in discovering the name of on^ of 
our greatest comic geniuses ; for, alluding to our diversity 
of action in comedv, he m'^niions in his fifth volume, page 
148. — ' It celehre Bmjanton nel!a suacommedia iniiiolato 
Bartolontmeo Poieere, e in quelle altra commedia intitolato 
Ijmtm Ferfx.' The reader may decipher the poet's name 
and his f\ur: but it required the cMtical sagacity of Mr 
Douce to discover that by Iptmm VtHx we are to under- 
stand ShadwelPs comedy of Epmm fVellt. The Italian 
critic had transcribed what he and his Italian printer 
could not spell ; we have further discovered the source of his 
intelligence in St Evremond, who had classed Shadwell's 
comedy wi:h B-n Jonson's. To «uch shifts is the writer 
of Ml universal history d'ogni voeriOf miserably reduced I 

Towards the close of the fifh volume we at last find the 
sacred muse of Miltnn, — but, iinlurkilv, he was a man *di 
nochissima religione,' and spoke of Christ like an Anan. 
duadrio quotes Ramiiay for Milton's vomiting forth abuse 
on the Roman church. His figures sre f>aid to be oOen 
mean, unworthy of the majesty of his subject ; but in a 
later place, excepting his religion, our poet, it it decided 
on, is worthy * di molti laudi.' 
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t fliM Aad Bfttunl fell 



IhaUrtoijof psppM-ahomf fentin ukrtWi iaiki on 
an DicuiauT of Tnmu, I Sad ihuT Jakn Biiaehi, t 
whoa lad b«a aUfimicd *• BnoiH BflfviHMi. I 
m|| In k« eoB^dant u u ii^niMr ; ia ha inaa (bat lb 
iNiwd wiitBa •orr'r ao dUa,) ■• CaflMaai daa 
VHid dw Hcn( of awtia* lh« W fpnaii, ud wilbM 
atMi bat dw MuiooMUa W'BmMW w« MJEnnd ft 
firpriTWriT ~1aiib hiaaili iliaadiiiiii Tha fadil 
Qaadria ipptara la haw aim netamMj »^*— t i» t » 
wflMMW Iha ptf^ gr •RtM.or (erinntr iIh r-VfiMi 
IfaaaaJif NoarawauuqnaiiM; aad pMhap* Iha mob 
■■■■rMHlaMaarfihi. Bii^ iriiBwawyUHlRitd^nh» 




HBHM oToar vrkm, aid niaid a ahon >bu of mr aiiak 

So«n,hathah>iilH>>dnao*d aMbv diwnn, ofaieh lihBly bit a m ailw M Wj rf fta gaW^MO W al fc 

•Millhi|hwlivgri|iMlin<aiH>,aadwUohIia iba eeR, or baad M *■ Mha. Thaa mMb^I^ 

It, will U •• aaw aa it ii omardBW; U iha Kaf- 
ir oaJita aBDMUfia tsba^ _ .._. 

arifia (d-Faadl aad Hiri«.^W ato >riiiaB, with riM. bkchna *ca & pAieal dank. Hikteair 
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lory of < the like* niiffht not be curtailed in the tellin);, op- 
poeed to Calamy's chronicle of the two thuusand ejected 
isten stands another, in fulio roagnitiidei of the same 
of chronicle of the cler^ of the church of England, 
with a title by no means less pathetic. 

This is Walker's * Attempt towards recoverinc an ao 
eoant of the Clerjty of the Church of Gnsland who were 
sequestered, harassed, flee, iirthe lato Times.' Walker 
It himself astonished at the size of his Toluroe, the number 
of his sufferers, and tho variety of the sufferings. * Shall 
the church,* says he, * not hare the liberty to preserve 
the bwtory of her sufferings, as well as the teparation 
to aet forth an account of theirs? Can Dr Calamy 
be acquitted for publishing the history of the Bartholo' 
" 1 am condemned for wnting that of the 



wffkren^ if 
mtfuuUrtd loyalutM?* He allows that *the number of 
the ejected amounts to two thousand,* and there were no 
less than * seven or eight thousand of the episcopal clergy 
imprisoned, banished, and sent a stanrini{,* flee. &c. 

Whether the reformed were martyred by the catholics, 
or the catholics executed by the reformed ; whether the 
puritans expelled those of the established church, or the 
•stabfished church ejected the puritans, all seems reduci- 
ble to two classes, conformists and non-conformists, or, in 
the political style, the administration and the opposition. 
When we discover that the heads of all parties are of the 
■ame hot temperament, and observe the same evil conduct 
n similar situations ; when we view honest old Latimer 
with his own hands hanging a mendicant friar on a tree, 
mad the government changing, the friars binding Latimer 
to die stake ; when we see the French cathdics cutting 
out the tongues of the protestan*s, that thev might no lon- 
ger protest ; ihe haughty Luther writin? submistsive apol<v- 
iriee to Leo the Tenth and Henry the Eighth f(»r the scur- 
nlitr with which he had treated them in his writings, and 
finding that his apologies were received with contempt, 
theo retracting his retractions ; when we find that haughti- 
est of the haughty, John Knox, when Elizabeth first as- 
cended the throne, crouching and repenting of having 
written his famous excommunication against all female 
sovereignty ; or pulling down the monasteries, from the 
axiom that when the rookery was destroyed, the rooks 
srould never return ; when we find his recent apologist ad- 
miring, while he apologizes for, some extraordinary proofs 
of Machiavelian politic*— an impenetrable mystery seems 
to hang over the conduct of men who profess to be cuided 
by the nloodless code of Jesus — but try them by a human 
sbuidard, and treat thein as polUicittna ; and the motives 
ooee discovered , the actions are understood ! 

Two edicts of Charles the Fifth, in 1565, condemned to 
death the Reformed of the Low Countries, even should 
th^ return to tho catholic faith, with this exception, how- 
over, n favour of the latter, that they shall not be burnt 
aKve, but that the men shall be beheaded, and the women 
buried alive ! Reti/fion could not then be the real motive 
of tho Spanish cabinet, for in returning to the ancient 
fiulh that point was obtained ; but the truth is, that the 
Chianish government considered the reformed as rsftcb, 
wnom it was not safe to re*admit to the rights of citizen- 
flnp. The imdisguised fact appears in the codicil to the 
wifl of the emperor, when he solemnly declares that he 
bad written to the inquisition * to burn and extirpate the 
heretics,* afUr truing to maJu Chriatiana <if (Xtem, because 
he is eonri'nced that they never can become sincere catho- 
lics ; and he acknowledges that he had committed a creat 
&alt in permitting Luther to return free on the faith of 
his safe conduct, as the emperor was not bound to keep 
■ promise with a heretic. * It is because that I destroyed 
hSm not, that heresy has now become strong, which T am 
eonvineed might have been stifled with him in its birth.'* 
The whole conduct of Charies the Fif^h in this michty 
revdnrion, was. from its beginning, censured by contem- 
poraries as purely poUtieal. Francis the First observed, 
that the emperor, under the colour of relicion, was placing 
bioMelf at the head of a league to make his way to a pre- 
dominant monarchv. The pretext of relirion is no now 
tfiiag, writes the Duke of Nevers. Charles the Fif>h had 
■ever iradertaken a war aiainst the protestant princes, 
but with the design of rendering the imperial crown heredi- 
tary in die hou«e of Austria ; and he has onlv attacked 
the electoral princes to ruin them, and to abolish their 
right of election. Had it been zeal for the ratholic refi. 
sioa, wooM he have delsved from 1519 tn 1549 to arm, 
mat he might have extioTuithed the Lutheran heresy, 

^ Llemoit*! Orltteal Hismry of die Ittialskkm. 



which he could easily have done in 15S67 But he coo* 
sidcred that this novulty wouki serve to divide the Gw- 
maii princes ; aud he patiently waitud till the effect was 
realized.* 

Qood men of both parties, mistaking the nature of these 
religious wars, have drawn horrid inferences! The 
'dragonades of Louis XIV, excited the admiration of 
Bruyere ; and Anquetil, in his * Esprit de la Ligue,* com- 
pares the revocation of the edict of Nantes to a salutary 
amputation. The massacre of St Bartholomew in its 
own day, and oven recently, has found advocates ; a Greek 
professor at tho time asserted that there wore two cUu$e§ 
of protostants in France, political nnd religious ; and that 
' the lato ebullition of public vengeance was solely directed 
against the former.* Dr M*Crie cursing the catholic 
With a catholic's curse, execrates * the stale sophistry of 
thin calumniator.' But whould we allow that the Greek 
profossor who advocated their national crimo was the 
wretch the calvinistin doctor describes, yet the nature of 
things cannot be altered by tho equal violence of Peter 
Charpentier and Dr M'Crie. 

This subject of * Political Religionism' is indeed as nice 
as it curious ; polUie$ have been so cunningly worked into 
the cause oCreUgion, that the parties themselves will never 
be able to separate them ; and to ibis moment, the most 
opposite opinions are formed concerninjp the same events, 
and the same persons. When public disturbances recent- 
ly broke out at Ntsmes on the first restoration of the Bour^ 
bons, the protestants, who there are numerous, declared 
that they were persecuted for religion, and their cry echoed 
by their brethren the dissenters, resounded in this country. 
We have not forgotten the ferment it raised here ; much 
was said, and something was done. Our minister howev- 
er persisted in declaring that it was a mere poHtieal affair. 
It IS clear that our government was right on the eoiMe, and 
those zealous complainants wroog^ who only observed the 
^f^; for as soon as the Bourbonists had triumphed over 
the Bonapartists, we beard no more of those sanguinary 
persecutions of the protestants of Nismes, of which a dis- 
senter has just published a large history. . It is a curious 
fact, that when two writers at the same time were orciipied 
in a life of Cardinal Ximenes, Flechier converted the car- 
dinal into a saint, and everv incident in his administratida 
was made to connect itself with his relicious character ; 
Marsollier, a writer very inferior to Flechier, shows the 
cardinal merely as a politician. The elegancies of Fle- 
chier were soon neglected by the public, and the deep in- 
terests of truth soon acquired, and still retain, for the lem 
eleffant writer, the attention of the statesman. 

A modern historian has observed, that < the affairs of 
reliffion were the grand fomenters and promoters of the 
C^^tr^ ytan^ loor, which firnt brought down the power* of 
the North to mix in the politics of the Southern states.' 
The fact is indisputable, but the cause is not so apparent. 
Gusta? us Adolpous, the vast military genius of bis age, 
had designed, and was successfully attempting, to oppose 
the overgrown power of the imperial house of Austria, 
which had long aimed at an univerwl monardiy in Europe ; 
a circumstance which Philip IV weakly hinted at to the 
worid when he placed this motto under his arms—* Sim 
ip9o faetum ut nikU f an expression applied to Jesus Christ 
by St John. 

TOLKSATIOir. 

An enlightened toleration is a blessing of tho last age*- 
it would seem to have been practised by the Romans, 
when they did not mistake the primitive Christians for 
seditioin members of society ; and was inculcated even 
by Mahomet, in a passage in tho Koran, but scarcely 
practised by nis followers. In modem history* it was oon- 
demned, when religion was turned into a political contest, 
under the aspiring house of Austria^— ana in Spain— aod 
in France. It required a long time before its nature was 
comprehended— and to this moment it is far from being 
clear, either to the tolerators, or the tolerated. 

It does not appear, that the precepts or the practice 
of Jesus and the apostles inculcate the eompdHftg of any 
to be Christians :t vet an expression employed in the 
nuptial paraUe of the greet supper, when the hospitable 

• Nam16 Considerations PolhJqnes, a 115* S«« A coifcms 
note in HartefsLifn of Oumams Adolphus, H, ISO. 

t Bithnp BnrlQw's ' Several mlscellaneoos and welrhtj 
Chinas nf rnn9rience remlTet), \(S92.^ Hit * Case of a Tole- 
rftion H Mat'ers of Relirion.* addreasM to Roben Boyle, p. 
89. This Tolnme waa not intended to have been livan to the 
werkl, achcamaiaoce which dceaaoi make kths leseenrloaB. 
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BiobaMT *>wMd iiavf <!>■ Auiiira nett inho hail fimd 
•■ wiiBB hi Holuil. Una • Umh« >lud) ibor lad 
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iina. Tba hiMory nf opiaMiM a inKHif Ilia 
nn ar hionrtaa ; aad I awveet Ihtl Ba*)a waa 
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aatablWMd rdii^^ d»nM dMan of Botm taafc 
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n Txr dH'urb-Hraniicimcri ; il at. 

. -niinilj of French refiieee.; il 

aonriiKiBd a ciUwiv if Hebrn. Tueiliir" frnm Pooueal : 
evTFniidea of BrovniiU. quihrn' nreiin^, FreDch 
(hnchn. airf hnh an«»npi<^, and (had it been n- 
nirad) Mahnniatan ibo^om, in AmMenliin, wm ihe 
pneun-n of iu man and iti nehan(« ; Iha nmrneoi 
IbiT enuld iirrtfi™ rtnir mnjeii-nfei taered in Ihrmntna, 
Ibtf liwri wiihwil muloa] paiMCiiliMi, aod mued (ogelhet 

The rinimnKiniralail part rf EliRt)>r •nnicd to be the 
taort enliihtewvl, and il wat ihen conaktrrrd at a proof 
sT ihr (ilmirahlr nroiren oT thr hinraa nrnd. ihai Lncbe 
■nd Clii*' and Newlm finviipiinded wiih Lelbhhi, and 
Ohm rf Iha learned in France and_I^al7._ Sooie wf « 
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no>hin( m much U iMfTliMa--tlw* tmi Aaidba » 
duced indiflrreal pnanaa in (naitM Ihat ibair KnaNa» 
leM waa not ibnol ihelr lailb, bn ahaa Ihaar tM|Hri 
poaaeaaiocv. Il *ai inmcwn ihw a e(nd^ slid 
iWi nnt pretend In be oiTalhlilr, phnuld ammlnm |iiiiii 
under heavj i>mm1lir<a aiid pumnhiiHiita, fn bdiaffamlB 
doee: Iheir dalifMnI, he aaarrled, Is hsU aa nand 
nrer itinenteri and eatholica: aoawMI wn 4mw& 
dial ihe Terr ihouihl oT oihan partKipaAif ia Ifc ia tii 
rimn made iham draT the *ftt dnctrine tbcy piiaibJ ' 
The chieT arfummi Iha cvbgtie wv«l ^ Ihii aaaiim 

men liable to the (reaietl piiniahneina fiirihaiil aatia 
in ihrir pnof' to rented*. Tnr Ihal >s DUn coald iaaat» 
aeir tn believe what hr'reallT ilid aol WKen.* 
!;uch«»ihe ni'tnnal lanpweeoT ihoBMM hiiatdd' 
^— TlM Rw ran bleal She the lamb. At tba Mr 
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telf; nol in Ihe hundredth part of (he Eapliah 

jel he na *iirpriaed (ha* ha waa left ana rnxm 

an aim*! When ihi 

anorhrr honae; and wh^n that hnoae (Awfr] 
IheT oil] take down the acaflWd-'t 

When Ihe Prenbulerr oai oar Inrrf, Iher vta 
dond Ihe tmrtiirea of MrM^niion, and raiiwd ai 
nnirriei fir freednm, of (11 mtp. were Iha noM a 
hardlvhad ihey taaieil oT the Cirevan enpn'' 
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mffl"! r»nte«jne tnnnaler? of politieal power. 
ev-» Inlrniii™ wai in hiJn. and Iha deihrm 
■ Lift of J.mn ihe fta-nnrt, Ihim hia o«n pipen 
t ThI* I'll a Barao Walloit. Fnmi Dr H. Saaq 
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Taaacd.' &e.* Such aro the men who cry out Gir tola- 

&ry on Ihia piece of Ihe BACral hiaTorv of Ieler«l>D*i ia die 

ih>1l alwava tolerate ihrm.but no) Ihal Ihey will tolente na.' 
The iniih ii, that toleiuion w»* ilkmed by nme of iha 
■ikI IjwiII nov ahow itn dilemoiaa into irludi 
rhnarlv Ihniil ilaelf. 

When 'ihe kint^uT England would forcible have »Ii. 
iihrd epiti-optcy in Srnlland, the preabylpra paiaed an 
1 afamrt ttu iairratian qf diMtenlert from jwahytrriiBL da^ 
nel onij iliactpJine .' and thna. aj (Suthrie utiMrvei, ihey 



their breibren, which Ihey nppoard in rheliing. Thepraal^ 

riryalJBt>nriheiriivinga; and ihe indetiendenlB, afbnaaaDiiH 

ter enforced what Ihev (-tiled Ihe mgaganent, to eject Iba 
preibyteriam! In England, where Ihe dia-enlera ware 
ejected, I heir great advonneCalamy cuniplaini ihal tha 
diaaentera were only making use of^the eame argunieDia 



era tha aine which were nrg«l by ih 
la protaalani relorniaiian It When 
• Dr N'Orte-a Life of John Knor. II. I« 



quiailkin.'liy the BaverendThomaa Allen. Se>w»rEelurlDf, 
peinlDua. iBiiipeci Ihaili eihibittlhr ronrealed aamlnania 

clerrr, inriieeiiMio hare nnaeeuird both the arrhUahnpa, 
• in hia deiTimrni.' aa he lalla ua. wUh ilnrilar plana of la. 
«>nn hnrrowed from monaalh InKHialone. He wiehad in n. 
vlve Iba imnlca Ineulmied 1^ a canon at iha round) of Lao- 

pr>yen twice a day In the churchea. But hia giinilpn^tcl 

' I lei tha archbMiop'know thai I had compovd an kenlcMi, 
wherein t prove the neeevHy of an errlealaailcal power near 
ronaclancaa in mairaiaofrellglnn. which iiu*rlyallenrealhelr 



all praiencae pleaded In behalf nf Hherty of mnaelanFe ara 
fully anaweren. If thla bnoli were nprinled awl conatderad, 
Ihe king wonki know hia power and ibe penpla iheir doty.* 

The rertnr of Kenerlnt aeema n'll In have known thai Iha 
awhnr of thla • Dtornom on ErclealaMkil Pnllty.' waa Iha 



nA naie r Ha earity won Ihe Ibvniit of Jai..__ 

' ■■- '■■-n Blahop of Onfiinl ! Hia principle* 



Lt ITjamei the 

. ... ,, _. „, Hia princlplet _ 

Father rem, ibacontkam of Jatnaa the Witnall. 



CURIOSITIES OP 



en, aoil preiched u| 



h» daMrina of pu - 



HUblT p 



' ■ Hir-coodnii 



vwa mini Q|^K>I<lllin ud SelrlCUOO rf lh< (onrcr KMO-- 

pMr- Whmc™in™,etf™B»«int mod., mm;, 

rtwj Kpprir id ihrir b'einirnii, Juhn 'Kbm and F.ihi-r 
P«re, u offirs, oould hiTB oqii.llj «r.rd Jima the 3.- 
cood, uconrnimr uid pTima minuur' 

A tad B-liline lo Ihe ttnmi* Juflui Lipiiui prara Iht 
Mkali7 of txminK ■ dear nnibn of Tolrrwiai. Thi,., 
MmM nun, tfitr havinf bvvn rujned hi Uis nHfiuat 
mn oTllw Ncihfrlindi. round u honounblr rclml ib a 
pnTuHi'a chair ai Lejfd™, and wiihoui dilficuKi aWni*,! 
papuj. Ho publiilud HUM poliTleal wirVi : andadopttd 
« bia kttW pnneipl-. ih.l ooIt mwrrfijiM •hould bt lU 
lD«d tDi people, and thalnoffeBimtyihouldbtpanlH 



landlirt 



mrlt. Straof* nntinn 
ud, m (act, in Holland 
-'lliiTir oppTHAOn, ihfl 
Irich ihcT had hardlc 
hich we'miiil ineni^ 
nd no other n.idenr 



bodjv 



. Urr. 



jld ba purmeil 



ofllioiroppremon, ihe Duke D'Aira and HiilipnjF 
wUchlhcThad hardic rrcon-rFd. Iiwai a pF^nrinh 
..k^ -. _.,., i-.,i,^j infrr, (an Ba.lr, Oial - 



~'i belief bul MB lect thaulil 
.... .M.H Fncani who had handed th- 
trnepel h^d done what ihaj oochi. 



Theodnre ConihFri 



r. """■-■""" ■■"■■*■ "" .u-.-tu lu vai nn wiima, iiae Phltol 

Bii OBJOB, declarnt that Ihe iwn (ibjedionabla word», ure, 
aata, we™ borrowed froniinedionr, nwinnc not lilerallv 
Jn and nDorrl, bin a ilroni rfliaekM* reined*, one df 
tbnae powerfiil mediuaei in ernej 
ftwnnn H- -• ■'■- - 



nal BarMM.. Ike WBrtH rf ib» <*nn*, «. ffwil, » 
bvnwd n aiplua how an nf ml parar <aM abM 

rnn ^yJmulmt the arieM n>) of Aa a rfi, h 

prrrerred 10 nrs op Ihe niMa ndiar thui MaBowaf^ 
eralKH — Ibr ^ acfcnowledfaa ihml tbo TidMaliaa w^A 
ihcia aainu woold bare dlowed na Bt oa^i «m 

In iha preceding anide, 'PoUtieal Silici^^' wa 

haTe thown bow m proride afton Ibe pnaiiHi wtH tf *• 
M«telb«anin|itheM«tan.' TAnTKahaa,M^ 
been Kiapacled of indifl'creBee tn Rel^ioa hadT 
aound ninda, it ie oolr an mdiflemce lo (be k 
of throJogT— tbinf* 'not <f Osd, bat of ^^ 
pe liahcd, aid ibu are parWiia| annad h ! 




.. »«mcn Minn 00 a«n« rtl ala w i ^y, b Ak 
ISTt, luiad ra Pmoea d>fi^ ama Ajt: te 

with Ibll of Prance. A kuw ailem rnauud : U^^TS 
nol dare lo lell the laJs whidi Iba olfaer onoU ■> ta« 



iwD fnwmw mnKRiei rneipej omwm. jeandeUrrrv -^w,,.,.. mH>« iiiuiiiKaj npoBcaK, L^narl^ ibvHMh 
nnn Hiirueoni, eorried ihe prinrinle oT Tolemm lo "* ""' l>in>> "f • daii«hi*r, aent onr u - •im | . 
bihia -Inrannirpnnenile it miMoire de Pnnce.' ■ '™™o¥T 'o «qww KlBabaU biDudu ii i. .1 
to blanenharir* Marlei Tor cnmHIini the Frinm, ■>»■ tn« Preneh mmiareh gblained B -'-ilitii |ii laai.i 
mm he had rooqiierod. lo adopt Chriilianiir ! ' A nat- I J?""' '" "now bia ioterrunled ialoi mu m whb lie ate 
nablaiaal,' bi> ob^rrm. ' in ■ warrior i but in facl lite UJI<«>< ■« llarmed Uh French pmtmuti br ataw 



Ufcinf idolaioi 
■Tihe riihih ci 



lo Ihe ralholw. 



ima church, which otKned iu widebo* 

lanominaiion oT Chriiiiani. nrvrnheli 

ncliidr the iHuiin*. for th-ir pimiTr nl 

inmt'.Y nf ihr Roman Pontiff. The calhnlir baa ok 

iiwlv told ui. on thi« wordTWffWwB. iHst, Ctnotdr^ 

bn. thn-iih ihe bonk n modern^ The proleMnnti ban 
bputed miBh how far iber mlzht tolente. or whrihei 
bar ahoi'd lol-raio at all: 'a diiBeoliT,' triiimphanilf 
sdaima >he caiholie. ' which ihev ar- -'- ">-' 
enle, while ihey maintain iheir prin 



■BCh oulcria for toleralioaj t2ie ilrong find tnthoiil' 
(Ultnatp. 

A relitwn which admili not of Itlmtim nimM be 
mMt lolemtsd, if thwe it any chuce of Iheir oblaimni ■ 
poliiicsl «iB-end«nCT. 

When Priicilliaa and aii of hii rollowen w 






WJIeen. and ilamied Ihe French pmtmuti br ■ 
their hopei, which kog retted on ibe B.id of the E 

The followini 

arnhnnadnr al L< ....„, lu inii leirer uaiatiii 

driaili a ronfidenlitl iniercourte with bin mnttwr. Ctll»- 
noetf Mediert, who perhafitpnWT hate dicInieditaWu 
I«r to th« ncrftan, ahhooeh >ifntd by ibe bint wi>h bi 
own hmd.t S«sh miniile iiarticulara mold ont* ban 
'"■■ The Earl of Wofe*aa«,r'(W-w 



'™*ihe"T"^ ■■'■"'■■' 

of Charlea, h^ Ihe HilkiwiDE inlemo 
Meiiwii. An inteniew with Ihe j 
uiuillr mncluded bxiepanie audicr 
who probably wat tiill the diredreti o 
The French coon now renewed ih 
-'-arryioeihe DukeD'Alen 



■alePf 

,<aHdbr 

r..j™,ltaw 




LITERATURE. »» 

noofEr Ihui hb brolhci, a^init vhoin Ihii otaJKIiim | thCT conunued lo piwh in Ihu kiniplnin. AIb •hoald 

opoo uoihtf proiM! — lomo difficulij; which ihorjiiemhui loon lu ponible, ^rnn; him elan-lj' tod pouHHBy to uBiim- 

aOBUind aboulhii pnrfannini! inw bhiiown houi*. iluil, ihll whil u don* hnn u moch Ihs nms u wbil 
AAef Calhafioa da Mn9«ii hid uiurrd iIm Etrl of ' hu b«D donn. msd i> nnw pnctii«l hj the queen hi) mii- 

Wormlnr of her r«l tlTcciicn Tor Ihe aumo of Gni- inn in hsr hinidam. For ihe permili Ihs OFrciit but oT 

land, ind hsr and Uie king'i ilriel inlemion lo prsHm ii, ons relifim, ■)ihau)|h then ire many oT hsr psople who 

•nd thit IhsT were ihenTore dnirou* of Ihii pintmed ire of inoliirr: ind hirini; iIm, durinf her rsi|^, pun- 

mvrii|[e iitini pim, ihe took Ihii opportiinilj of In- Misd IfaOK oT hsr ■ubjecu whan ibe found isdkioue ind 

Sbniunii'i miked eiaAKHtominlilhM. The urn- I indsed could no( net in the ums nuDDeri br findiiif 

'Od thii Wilihin^hun. oho kspt aloiTi cine by • uainii n» ind iniiis, wiri mj kinrdain, reidy to be si- 

■ekaawlsdgingUulIhe Hid count hid indesd been chirKHl ' much u I wiehed. but wii coiutruned, to mjierjrfiut 

to ipstk 00 llui head ; ind helboo uidrsud eDine vordi , r>itrel, lo itrike the blow (liicher li nwin) in wbU bt* 

I in EniHih to WorCMter. And ifierwirdi Uin count giTs boen done in ihle cllj.' 

to aj lads' *"' 'oUtiat lo unlsntuid, ihu the qusen hie , Thii Isiirr o( Chulei Uw Ninih, Kowner, doa noC 

Biattaai bad bsan wviiDf liir in uHwtTDn two articlu; boisconduds. 'M7 lidraad ■noiliar' pUuil^ uquiinti 

tliaoDeGDDCamiiwnli(iDa,aiid tbaolberrorininwrriew. (he Eirl uf Worersur md Sir Friiicii Waluifbim that 

Mj lidj ud mother iniliniljrspiisd, ihil >ha hid iisver < her ran hid nsier LnrerTsrsI bsiwasn thsir mialreni and 



led pDlnta: tbit hu mlitrsu ittll wLibed Ihil . E 

in Engluid Ihitdila buatnsn wu d«|iri»l onlf ihe loiisr. 

to unuis and neicr lo bs compleled, {u bsppsnsd in Ihit 1 ' And on hsirin; Ihii, Ihs ■■id Waliiofhini chinced 

of mTbrcKher the Duke of Anjou ;) iixl ihs aihsr punt ' niinur. and anpsirsd nmswhal ulnuiihed, i> ntf ladj 

CMcemod Ihe intsrrisw betwetn mr brolbsr ihs Duks of and mother well prTCST'ied bj hli Tics ; ai-d on Ihii, ha 

Alonjoo ; beeiuM toms lellen, wVich miy iia»B bssn reqiiotied the Couni nf Woreoilsr lo msniion Ihs order 

not hiio Ihe iimo for™ which the ilitit uid prsisnes of „« tbeie BMolefromaaeutinilhoisof LaRochells; but 

both the psmni would undnibtHllT hiTo. B.it hs added, ,hai in Eiflind, an aunMHwa wsre <hs leanH-n and oihsra 

jnfftrr Odig. tAieli had alia grtallii retenbd Ihil ^wniat, n,ho nioad ih-ir lileKhuod bj iniritiinB iffkin, ind wba 

wMirtat ^ad Aa^fwu^ tntrftiuiiAiiUv^im,- ind <lunn| arovld itanre wiihoal the entkB rrsedom of lbs asu, ibat 

mdi troublsi, procceduij; Trom religion. 11 could noi havs \i ^b, inpoerible 10 intarriici Ihrm.' 

bann well limed m hue irniksn with Ibem o'ncsminf ibb Charlel the Ninth endoan the copji of 

(■Id tBirriage ; and that hirnisif and Ih<n<e of hii ni'ion recelTsd from London, in pan KreeinR w 



lidom, thinking thit wo I (ha imbmador had isnt to ihe km«, '/ an Bngliib » 
mr ladr "^ mother anewerni him imisntly, and in ordar; ' Tebellioiii luhjacli. He ii rlill fiinhsr all 

baarl ; and whoeist would deiira lo hats ihit olherwlie, queen, lo imparl Iheie eompliinii in Ihe nwat friendly 
would bn dopn»ini him of whal we hold dsareit In thii w,,^ ^hs knnwi the ambiHidor can well do, and aa,DO 
world ; Thai he might recoiled that my brother bad al- jouhi, Wilriniham -ill hare alreadj prepared her to re- 
wan inairtsd on ihs freedom of reliiiiin, and that 11 wii ,.„„». Charloi enlrsili Eliiabeth 10 proia her food Tiith 
from Iha difficulty of iU n>ib1ic eiercite, which he aJwan hrdeede and not In w«di; <o ac- openly on ■ point which 
tmniod on, which had broken olT thii nsgotiaiion : the ^Ama of no diuimulalion. The beat proof of hsr fnrnd- 
Doka d'AlsnJon will be eatiiAsd when tlui point H igreed , ahip will he Ihe marriin; and ihs amhanador, iRo- 
n, W»d will hiiten orer lo th» queen, pernided thai ihe openinf ihii buiineai to her chief minittor., who ihs kiof 
waiBOtaccuionhim the piln and the abama of panni 1 ihinh* ar« deairom of ihia pmiectHl marriafe, la ibwi 'lo 
OTarthaaeu without happily isrminalinf thii aiTair. In j acquaint Ihs queen wiih what haa paModbetween heiam- 
rantd to isAol »m oemmd Aat htUa da^, that he muil , b„„,^u„ and myaeif.' 

baTe iMa how it happened by iho Taull of the chiefa oT Such i* the firit Istler on Sn||liah affiin which Charlea 

iboae who remeinod heio ; for when lbs late admiral wai ^^ tTm^ dnpatdiod to hia imbaaaador, allsr an awfnl 

traacberouily wounded al Notre Danie, he knew the af- ,||ence«riii moolhi, during which lims La Malta Fene- 

ttelioa il throw ui unto, ( fearful the 1 it miiht hare occi- . |m wai notadmilted inio lbs prtfenceofEtiiabsih. Tba 

aioHd (real trouble* in ihii kingdoiD,) and the diligence 1 apology for the maaiacre of St Bartholcmpw cooh fnat 

wa Dad lo *eiify judicially whence it procsedad ; and the ,]„, jj,,, hioualf, and comiini aereral remarkabta eiptaa- 

Writtcalion waa nearly finiahad, when they were ao forgetful 1 ,inn,, whid, are al leait diietied of thai atyla of bigotry 

•a U raiw a conapiricy, 10 attempt the li»" " myielf, ,^ enilialion we might hare eipsmed: on the cailrarr, 

(Bfltdy and moihar, aod my hnthan, and endanger Ihe Uiia lanfviniry and ineonaidrnle youngnKinarch,aibeia 

while aiaie ; which wa* tho cauae, Ihat 10 iToid ihia, I nprucnied. wriiei In 1 rubdued and lorrowinf lone, h- 

wai compellod, to mr Terr grslt rajri^l, lo permit whal nrniling hia bard noeentily, regretlini he could nol hafa 

bidhappsnadinlhiadlj'; Wai hf had wilneaaed.r gars rtcti„,„ (, ihs lawa, ami appealing to oUiMa foe hii eflbtla 

onien to rtop, la aoon ai poniblo. ihii fury of ihe pcj-". 10 check the fury of the peo,de, which he him«lf had lal 

■kd place e»arjF one in repoae. On Ihia, Ihe Sieor Wal- ]„,„ Calhatine ds Medieit, who had goienwd him 

Mllbaa ropliad tomy lidy ind mother, thil the eisrcue f„„ ihe lender igs of slsren yeiri, when be laeended Iha 

•f thnaiidnbgion had bean inlerdictcd >B ibu kingdom, thmia.mitriit unqueaiionablT hin pomaded him thai a 

To whidi ihe alM *»"*red, that thii had not been done Mm-Hrscy wai on Ihe point of eiploeion. Charle* Iha 

but lor ■ good aod holy purpaae ; namsly, ihat ibe fury m g^ j|^ young, and hit eharaan- it nbTODrafehr 

flMadKiQ(!p»0pl«>iighl thotocBrr beanand.whoelta view«t by Ihe hiaioriant. la the wliMinoot mr mp oa j 

fcidb»««rtniio*adofthepailcalamiiieii,a»iwoold»^ ««» ■Jiiih I hare ertmaiad, co«M w. jidge by tialn lt«. 

Wm bMQ It) loote afunat IhoM of the nid retigWD, bad „„,) ,hs chinctsrof himwho •ubwnbaihem.wamoM 



I irtatiae on ' Dn\sa&<ia; « '^H^aB^'iJxt^ 



ladltd Uhat iha yoing i 
IhMbadvaldBOIbtna 
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«f future eveolK, Ciceru h&x pr«r^ervid a cnmpietc acrount ' from a more intjmftte knowledge of the kin|['« character, or 

of the siaie-conlriTances uli:cli were praclUfii oy liif Ro- from Nome private circumsianccs which may not havcbtca 

man suvenimeni. to iii#iil amonit Wio peo^ili* tli(i«e liuprs recor.ic-d for our infurniation, of which I have an nhfcorc 

and fears by whir h they r«-f!iKai''d public opininn. The Mi«picii in, ri mams to be ascertained. The nnodi of akb 

pagan creed, now become ub^ulete ami nJiciiIous, hai ■ oCcrea' p«ili:icai i^acity w«re unqiieftiufkablv at ihaiOKH 

occaaioned this trcai»e to be rarely consulteit ; it remains, : mt-ii: full dTub^cure indicaiinnf oTtne approaching chaaft : 

however, as a chapter in the hi^ior y of man! Hraamu*, when ai Canierbnry befnre the irtmb of BcckeU 

To ihcuc two booko of Cicem on * Divmiiion* perhap.< ubierving it loa<ied with a ^aM profusion oTjewris, «isfaed 

a third might be aiidod, on poltiical and nHiral prediction, that lho^e had been distributed ainonf the poor, sod thai 

The principles which may even raisie it into a M:i*:iice are ' the nhruir had been only adorned with boughs aad 6owcfi: 

aelf^Tident; they are drawn from the ht art of man, and * For,* said he, * those who have heaped up aH ihjs nmsaf 

they depend on the nature and connexion of human treasure will one day be plundered, and fall a prer ^n 

rroits! We presume we shall demonstrate the positive . those who are in .power;*— a predktioa brerallj MAM 

existence of surh a faculty ; a faculty whirh Lord Bacon | about twenty vears af rr it was made. The uakaosra 

deacnbes of * making things fuuir«> and remote as pre- auiiior of the' Visioris rJ* Pier^i Ploiiffhman, who wrnfe ia 



sent.* The aruspez, the au|[ur, and the avtrolo^er, have 
▼anixhed with thfir o%vn superKtiiion^: bii! the mnrai and 



the reien of Edward the Third, surprised the world by a 
fammi^ prediction of the fait of the reiigiouM Aomvs /rsMfftr 



the political predictor, procetuiii^ nn principles authorized j hriud af a king. The evfnt was nalized two hmwred 

by nature and exfierience, has bt-cume more tkilful in ins \ years afii rwards, by our Ilenrv the Kii;hih. The prfites!i- 

oDsertrations on the phenom'*na nf human hi-tory; and it ant writrn havt* not srruplecf to declare, that in ihisi^ 

has often happened that a tolerable philosopher has nut ■ htanrp he w-sf t/mno numrnrfi^afus. Bui moral and ptil^ 

made an indiffrrfn* pro,ihi.'t. ■ liral prfdiction i:» luM inj:iiiiaM«m: iheone may be wrr«ifSl 

Nogreatpoiiiical or nil 'ral r'*ro7u!inn hn^ncrurrrd which j out by man; the other df>rmd«i from GM. The fane 

has not hem arcompaiiu-i) by its proeniiftic : and men of ' prinapl*- which led Erasmus tn predict that those who wsrc 

a philosophic caftt of mind, in tncir rctircintrin. frvt-d from *in puw^^r* would flc«;rov ih" nch shrines, becanre n 

tlie delusions of oanir^ and of ser:<. a: 'inie mtellijHni in i»lhrr rla** i»fmen in soci« »_v could mate with so irifhty • 

the onioyui'/ a^nl Ao.'nin»«.whie llifv air withdrawn »nini ii-idy a:« the ninnks. cin-turtrH the author of PirrsPinrfh. 

their coiiilirtini; inicrfst<, hu%'e rurciy Ixrcn ri>ii'''Hind»-d by niaii to th'- ^amer<ji<r'ti*c>n: and »ince power only onoU 

the astiMiMhmt-nt wlncS «>verw-hfliii.'« th'-'se who. aSj>orbe«1 iifeoin]ili>h thai rnit |itirpii»e, he liz*'d on the hichest ai 

in active Ufe, are ih'.' m-re cri-atures nf si'n!faiio:i, a<*iiar(^i . ihe nifv^t likily : and thus the wise prediction waa,ao kag 

by the shadows of iru'h, the un>ub4:antini api>carancts of al'ier, li'errliy'acnmplished ! 

tnincs! Intellectual oaiions are advancir.;; in an eternal = Sir Walter R.i%T!ei];h for^vaw the future consequeat q 
circle of eveiitr and passii'ns which succeed <-ai-h o^hor, of the s»-iiar,-iti:»ts and tlir «*rtaries in the natural chmth, 
aiid the last m necessarily c<'ni>ectfd wiih its antecedeni : . and ihe vtry i^rene his imnetnation raised in I5S0hasbe«« 
the solitary force of some fort'iiTons incidf nt only can in« . exhibited, to ihe letter of lus desrripiion, two ceninrie* ^ 
terrupl this concatenated projrefs uf human affairs. ; ter the prediction! His menwirable words are. * Time wj 
That every great event ha« been arrofiipanied by a pre- ] even brine it to pa«s, if it were not resisted, thai God Mnid 
aafe or prnvnoslir, has been ob«er^-ed hy Lord Baron. ' be /«rnr//oirf nrrfturrArs into ftams. and frnm ihenr^ afaia 
* The sh*>pherd< of the people should UNdpr>iand th> prof- info the./f^ ^</« nnd moMn/dins, and under Ae</^a>— all nr^wt 
nottict of Malf^rmpeftf : holow bl.i't* ».f wind fei-minjly ofHi«ipline anft rhnrrh-sovernment left to nrirnrss 0^ sw- 
at a distance, and SfiTcl 5wi'!:inir'« of the sra.nlttn pre- niVi/i and nun's fancits, nnd rts many kint*M of rrhgw* 
cede a storm.* Surh were the :ir«j;'no.<iiCi« dH{«Tneijby Ponne up a< there are parish-churches wiihm Fn^-aad.' 
the politic Bishop Williams in Chariih the First's tioie. ' We are struck hy ihc ppifruind cenius of Tariti-s. who 
who «:learlv fnresaw and predicted ;he linal sncciv-"^ ofil.r cltariy fure^aw ih** cabmiMe!i which so h»rg ra«afed Kc- 
Puriianic partv in our country : atiennvv t>i his own s**- rone nn the fiili nf the Rtimnn emuire. in a wor^ wrptea 
curitv, he abandoned the juvernmei.t anil sided with tiie five hundred vears before the event I In that stiKime SD- 
rising op:>oaiinm. :it a m'»meni wht-ii surli a chanjje in iiriiMlion • if ihe future, h..- observed, ' When the Rofpyrs 
pub'ir afTair". w.i^ hv im ni*ur.s apiiin m.* shrt'i br hunted oui Trrm thi «e counirirs whtrh they »«svf 
In this '■pint ot" Yori-.-<i2:jt our e ,n:cr plafive anirquary ninquered. what will (h^n happen? The reroited p^'iT^. 
D<ii;dale mu>«t have an'i- ir»:ifed tie' s« ♦ r.e wlm-h wa-j an- fneij f-Mm thnr niaMor-onpressor. will not be ab'e to fnS- 
proachins in 1641, in the d'Sliue-i.-.n of mir am-ieiit ini>n<i- 51-t %\ithiiiit dcstrnyin? ih* ir neijjhboiirs. and the ra<-slcrQri 
men's in cathedral rhMri.*li»'S. He hum. «1 on Ju- iiiii« rant wn-s wil exi«!t smoni.' nil the<e nations.* 
labours of lakinjj drauti'iits an 1 tran-Trihin? iii«rruti.»ns, WenrejfOd ihat So'on r.t Aih*'r«. corfemnlatins rn t*e 
as he savs, ' to pre«ervf ihern for fuMire a'M heiier urnes.' port r»rid ntade! of MmiTclia. suHden'y « xr's'nied. *!?&• 
posterity owes to thr iirevcienl siiirr "f I">>;:.-^im' th;' an- h^ird h n-rin 'o futuri'yl C' «i'd the A'henians forr«e« 
cienl Monuments of" Knelami. wfn«h b'-ar ihe marks o\ wliai mi^rlii- f!hi< wi!' do their ri:y, thev Wfnj!d even eil 
the haste, as we:! as the zeal, which have pcrpctuattd n wt»h th- ir own i»e*h. to prt ri<l of it!' — a pr»^T*irs 
them. ^* r Hf-d n'nre tlan two hupi^ri*d vears af»erw»rH« ! ThaVs 
Continental writers formerlv emii'ov»il a r<iriunat" ex- d'<ir. d fn he Huriid in an • h^ciire cnnrter of !Vf I'e^is. rb- 

KerviKa tha' ''ti* verv Pt'Ot woii'd in time be the f'nTin. 
Charlemncne. 'n his old aie, f.h.«ervine (imm the wiiK»nw 

rould have conunemreil at least a ceiitiirv helnre the Ri-- Ji'^a rasile a Norman desenit on h»« c«i>st. tears sttefed m 

formation I'selfl A letter from C'anim.il Julian to Pope the rvc nf th** n£ed monarch. He predicted, that ftwe 

Eu£eniu.s IV, written a centiirv l»efore Lwher appeared. > they dared to threaten his dommions whiV he ^ras yH lis- 

clearly predicts the Refurmation and its consefi'itncer*. inj». what would thev do wh»n h* slionid he no ipore! A 

He observed that the mincts of nu-n were riiM* ftir some- melan'holy prei.icion, ?ays fV Foix, rf their «ijb«rqi?ffl 

thinp traeiral ; he felt the axe strikinz at tii>- root, and the inriirsmn/, and i.f the proirncied calamities of the Freack 

tree beginning to bend, and that hi.-* nartv. in<tead of proi)- nation durinj a whole centnrv I 

ping It. were ha^teninj! its fall.t In Kiii''and, Sir Tho- j There seems to he «ome:hing in m-nds, wh«rh tiVeni 

mas M^'e was not less 'ireiseient in his views: f«)r when ezienicive views of human ra'ure. which serve* ihrip •■ 

his son Roper was observing to him. that the Catholic re- a kind r)f divina'ion, and the consciousness of this fceii!*? 

liginn, under * thi' Defender of the Fsith.' was in a most has l>eeii asserted by sorre. Cicero appeal* «n At tirufhe* 

flourishing state, the answer of Mnre was an evidence he had alwavs jodged of the affairs of the RepnWic if t 

of political forisiffht. — 'Truth it is, son Roper I and goott iliviner ; aid that its overthrow had happened, as h* 

vet I prav God that we may not live to p-e the Hay that had fire-een. f ineen year* hefifp.* Cwrrn had rot 

we wmjlJ gladlv be at l«a::ue an I c<inuM»''iti -n with here- on'v predie'ed what happened in his own limei*. hm t'«o 

tics, to let theni have their churches quietly to themselves, what orriirr»d long after, aecord'ng to the refttirreny d 

■o that ihev would he contended to let ui h.ive oursnuietlv Cr»rnelii«« Nei o«». The philosopher inoVrd. affects ro 

to ourselves.' Whether our great chanrvl or iired.cl* d sre-c* revp!a*i'P. nor visionary secrnd-«ight: he hof»es»> 

. • .f^^ M- <-. .i ^' 'el's M« thai ih»« art had hern acnnired merely hv ruHv. 

• flee Rujf'iwonh. vol. I. p. 420. His i3i...i;n7e wa.-« deci- 111,. ruia- i^ii. j- 

i^e nur.iwon.i, »vi. 1 iw ^^^^ ,^^ ai'n^uus'r.iUrn of iuihl«r affairs, while he reminds 

tThis !eri.'r !-= i:^ the w.-k«; of .T:-cas Svlri.-.^ : .1 r'.| i-,U'« h-s fiund i.tMU-ral remarkable instances of hi* succcsiAd 
extract i!= tivif'i ' ^ B"S"u i- i»^ h'-" * V.inanc.,".' S» c .li-c M 1?- 
heun, Cerx .XIII, part ii. chap. D.*e 2, m. • Fp. aJ Alt Lib. 10, Ep. 4. 



presMon. when ihev wished to have :m Ifi^ifi-i K' fo -• I'l- 
fionis ante Rrfnrmnti'jntm : this histurv of ;he Ilefonnnn n 



LITESATUBE. 



i^aiKd bj th* ui|un ; bui I oas siIih lipu.' Ciesru < 
^CBBMpmaeihuBscIf wiih ihe |Uird*d ubKurily of » phi- 
kiaoptatr whu could a« oprnij ndieult th« prvtiLiliiif lu- 
HrMitnat ; but w« pcrfrciJT eooprtihsod ibfl D^Lure of 
im * HKU,' whva, in Ibe iraai pCDdlng ewbt uf litB rivkj 
EB^BU of Pooiixf tod of Cmu, hi ihowi kb* iih4a> . 

■aar tad f«Hu aiCienr, anl oa Iha aihrr lli« coodiuoa 
tat A* iMiuKr of ciiil wtn.'* In i ward, th« poliuul 
Aviiwr (xvbiUl Mcx* bjr l)wir dapcDdcDc* ofi frnertl 
ow«*, whil* lb* bwbI dlTiiMr, bj bv VKpemucv of rbe 
owwml dtvmclir, uikipiud ib< ulion of ibe indindual. 
bilMra, IBS, hire unnod ibc poaHHun of (bii fuulij. 
Da V4ir, ■ fuBuui chuullor uT Fruc«, uufined lh> 
brakf ni iDiuiiin wiih bim i bj tala own u|wnanca ho 
had obMmd iIm riwilu of thii cunou* mod obKura 
boHh;, aad ii ■ lioH wbHi ih« bmorjr of iha huoia 
■■ri wu H ImpwIecU; comprihcndod, ii ii euy lo 

Urail]>, 1 mini ind bud; but ili ■■Jiplnl to bt liborioui, 
*nh ■ WHiinacharwu niBiiiorjr. -njuyingno gifl o( i,.iure, 

rabla *[ (U iintai to arnut i uakc.ij k ;ro>l. ih.I 1 
Htkiim, imcclbate nuhsd DUananJ, Ihal inyitiing 
<f inpunanca bu bappaoad id iIif iuIs, lo iha putmc, oi 
(•■nairinpvliculu. which I had not roreigco.'t Thu 
knity aKiat to be dncnbod hy * rgmark.Ug siprak 
ma Mpleyad by Tliucjdidti, in hi> characiar of Thc- 
■Htadaa, of which iha iClboiniugiidi u ■ cUna uia>< 
Mm. 'By iiiKciaiofunaciiy peculiirljrhit own, fur 
vkiCb bewaaiq no dagraa loAfbiFd ciihcrlD varty ediica- 
tiM or «riFr Biudy, hn waa ■upcremiiHoily bappy in [brin- 
■fk prompt jHdftnant in maltenihaiadoiii led bill liii la lina 
br daliberuion ; at thf aamaliiM thai bcfuiurpaatedall 
mUrn diAutiimM uf i/n /Uva/rm MtpoK,- or «u Iha 
bn ga u mi ij Ihtjvtvt fnm thepul.'] Shauld Ihitfae- 
ri^ m aonl and poliiieal pradidino be ncr eonaidcrad 
■BBaoMoca, wacu eTanluniiahilwKhaiiaiiamina'iDn; 
fer dM vriiar oTlha Ufa of Sir Thomaa Brawn, pr^Aird la 
'lA honour nfii fur thai philo^npher, 
.'■-lain dimed from IheQn-k 



baui on Ibe uoie eurnal apriafa \ and olwtbar b* 
a or nirofradaa, ha eaoiiul sacap* out of Iha 



tnly have cbao^ad ; for ' 



i™iuC™'» hS 



Whia IhaFraDch ravolution raeallBil oi 
■imdar EiroJjl pariod in our own hiaiori, iha DafleG 



mfhar dadarat, ibai < though he were no praphri, yai ia 
•Mfa^tr which camaa naanal Id ii ha aicalled, i. e. 

ITa ara'n.K, indasd. incukaling tha fanciru] tlamcnta of 



■iaaar, hamaiSa Sin •trrtl ykiitifii \>y which r 

■ rapilalad hia pradiclinoi. Ha frankly doclared that 
fuIBta bajat alwaira irery nhKnira. whilr Ihe paat waa 
UcmthadnnrrtlitfttwTtiji viem; 
le put aa 11 apprared in human aP- 



nae principle br whu 
• ^.HiildiTii^r. 



ceaird fr 



V, wiib Bli|hi rarisiioea ; and thua ii ■ that thay 
t^ happen u they ha<a happened. The nacaeury 






<apaa i anea of (Aecta on ci 

e paralleli with the naat. 

' ' 'n ii Iha' 
idened by Ihi 

■itu tcMlla. and diaeorrr tha characlen amnni man- 
hBdvboara Ibeuualularaioibaieacniea. The bean 
• BpidAM. Ub.e,Ep.t. 
ITUa ramarkableceirterio'iHndln Manap'a OtHna- 

I Oho* yaf {nwu, hi »t< ip>f.aSu. « mmr aa&r, 
mi" mf^, Tttr n rtftx^f i' •>ex'i»*»« BnUt ifar, 
•»•» yata^Br, aai rwi ^Xaar u> RiaXjirrar rnyrnrtfi- 

11« 



Ivok a <ij]l fni>rs rFtrogmde iltp* and II waa ducurrrad ia 

and Huma, Uia uveDU of ihoaa lunta had htea unly rapn^ 
doced, AmoDj itiem ihr aamrt prujciplaj had rarmuiatad 

who » uimiiably ban wriiun ihe bialory of Ibe Fnacb 

Byexiracta infauiouflj appliedi the eirfnia<.f thai bw> 
lauchuly periud aiD ao appoaiiely (Et^Mrilwd, indaod tn ■■• 
nulaly iiariaiiil, thai ifary will no! fail lu aurpnaa Umee 
wbu are uol atcuiionnl lodelKct ibe parpauial paraUeU 
whic:b we mf el wiih in p^iiloauphical hut«iry. 

Many oTlbcae criaiaaj in hdiury arvciwa reaenbUiiac* 
of each olhrr. C4>ni|jara Iha hulory of * 'I'ha Lai^fUe ' 

fay ihr aiiniJir occurrcDcca perfurmad by iha aauc fotuu 
cal characiflra who playrd Ihrir pari ou buth Ihuaa ^raat 

■ be pfnonagua inlba'SaTira M^nipfi^ da JaVeriuuu 
CalhotKoa d'Eipa|oa j' and Ihia la«>o<» -Satire Miiuppfe, 

the bitter lidKule </ Biiller in hia ludicKiui aad aaerr* •■- 
hibitioa of ibe >!£lau da Paiia,' wbila iba aniai whu de- 
KHUTd Ibe latirKal pnoia brcunaa nu cuntenpiibla H-^ 



be reduced la a mllhemalical eiactneu-' Tbeooaeap- 

nilged by Aruioile, arid Jncnbed by Thucydidia, appaara 

aelrea. When Mr Culerklfe waa a palilKal writer in Iba 
Morniqi Poai and Ihe Couii.i, at a paiiud i/darhaaaa 
and utiai cunfuaixo, thai wriicr waa th>-n cooduciad by • 

NapolaoBK enpira, ' Of ihal d<f|>iil»n in laaannmia' 
he decdnJ by ' tha ilataof RuoH-imlrr ihr firalCaaarai* 
and of Iha Spaniah Amcncaii RrTiJiilHHi, hy tahiof iha 



[« uf His 






of Uima; aa tha balance loured ih. r.vwirr ■■< the ia'- 
lar, [ conjaclurfd Ihalihe niult would b.< tha aanK or di^- 
fFrant. li>ihaeaaaT<"Onlhrprtihablr iinalRt>i<-rati.n 
sf ihc BuurboDB," f feel miirlj^ auihurard to aOiaa, hy 
ihe riferl produced on many inlilli|eal mr a, Ihal won lb* 
• ThlawoT* wii prlnltd In Loml-n. aaa Bm aobime. In* 
rtnuiiHd unpubllifaad. Thii MncuUriy riimnii pndiicUH 



rranib* haeoc af iha aa 



838 CURIOSITIES OF 



dales winihigy it mi^ht hare been suspected that the es- 
waj9 had been written wiibio the last twelve months.'* 

In mural predictions oo individuals, many have disco- 
vered the future character. The rcvolutioiiary character 
of Cardinal de Reiz, even in his youth, was detected by 
the sagacity oT Mazarine. He tKen wrote the history of 
the conspiracy of Fiesco with such vehement admiration 
of bis hero. iKat the Iialian politician, after its ueroaal, 
predicted that the youn* author would be one of the moei 
turbulent spirits <if'tbo a^ ! The father of Marshal Biron, 
even amid the £k>ry of his son, discovered the cloud which, 
invisible to othenij was to obscure it. The father, in^ 
deed, well knew the fiery passions of his son. * Biron,' 
said the domestic seer, * I advise thee, when peace takes 



principles, conducted by a political sect, who tried * to be 
worse than they could lie,' as oM Mnnfaifne nprvMCs ii: 
a sort of men who have been audaciously oonfra'u'a.ted 
as 'having a latte fur evil;' ezhriMied lo'ihr asiuaiiJMd 
world the dismal catastrophe the philosopher had prcdcw 
rd. I shall give this remarkable passate. * I 6ai that 
certain opinions apriroachins thope of Epkurua and Sp»- 
nosa, are, little by little, insiatia'ing thennelves aeo ibe 
minds of the great rulers of pablie affairs, wbo serve as 
the guides of others, and on whom all matters depend : be» 
sides, these opinions are alsoslidin|( inro fasbiQDcbte berks, 
and thus thrf are preparing e/i thtufTM lb Aat general n»> 
volntiott which ntenooBS Ennpe ; desirxtrini those feacroai 
sentiroenis nf the ancienis. Greek and iRoman, w6xk p^v- 



rlace, to go and plant cabbages in thy garden, otherwise I ferred the kwe of country and puMie ifood, and the cam 

warn thee, thou wilt lose thr head on a scaffold!' Lo* ■ of posterity, tn fortune and even tohfe. Oar pmblic tptnA.' 

renso de Medici had studied the temper of his son Piero; - as the English call them, exeesnvely diminuli. and are at 

tor Guicciardini informs us, that he had often complained to ' more in fsshinn. and will be still less whik* the Was; vmati 

bis most intimate friends, that * he foresaw the imprudence ' of these m«-n preserve only one principle, which ih^ ca.* 

and arrogance of his son would occasion the ruin of his honowr; a principle which only keeps then fran not noju; 

inroily.' There is a remarkable prediction of James Uie ! what they deem a low action j while they openjy ianck iz 

First, of the evils likely to ensue from Laud's violence, in ' the love of country— ridicute those who are senkwti ivr 

a conversation given l^ Hacket, which the king held with ! public ends— and w'hen a well-inteniioovd man asks whkl 

Archbishop Williams. When the king was hard pressed i v>ll become of iheh- posterity? they reply, ••Then, ii 

to promote Laud, he gave hid reasons why ho intended to } now !" But it may hnppen to these 'perwama tf»em»lra tt 

' keep Laud back from all place of rule and authority, be- j hatf to endure tko»e eviU ichiek tkry beiiexye ere rrsrrsd/jr 

cause I find he hath a restless spint, anil cannot see when ! olhem. If this enidemical and intHlec'ual disorder tevif 

matters are well, but loves to toss and change, and to | be corrected, vAose hod fffeett an alremdy rissblr, tkoie 

bring thin^ to a pitch of reformation floating ji his own : evils might still be prevented ; but if ii proc-eds ia a 

brain, whtch endangers the steadfastness of that which is j growth, Praridenee will eorreet mam Ay ike twry rrestese 

in a good pass. I speak not at random; he hath made : v^^ >nM*t tpring from it. Whatever may havpee is- 

bimself known to roe to be such an one.' James then deed, all im»t turn out as usual. ^ the best in'eeorra! at fie 

cives the circumstances to which he alludes; and at end of the acommt. although lAis eeanof Aoppm aiiibsl^ 

length, when, still pursued by the archbishop, thm the paniehmriU of Vtte teho aintrHmU cms lo th» gateral fwd 

o^an of Buckinshara, as ustia), this king's good-nature Ay fheir evH aetiont* The most superficial reader «J 

too easily yielded ; ha did not, however, without closing hardly require a commentary on this very reaiarkabic fif- 

with this prediction : * Then take him to you — but, on mv . sage ; h*> must instantly perceive how' Leibanz. la ice 

soul, you will repent it I' The future character of Croni- seventeenth century, foresaw what has occurred in *ht 

well was apparent to two of our great politicians. * This eighteenth : and the prediction has been venfted m tke 

coarse unpromising man.' said Lord Falkland, pointing to history oi* the actors in the late revolution, while rbe rr- 

Gromwtilj, •will bu the first person in thekint;doin, if the »«lt. which we havit not pt-rhaps yet had, aecorsmr 'j* 

nation comes to bloM-s !* And Archbishop Wiiliams tnld I^ihnitz*s own ezhilaraliag system of opiunism, is an ecoc* 

Charles the First rMnfidentially, that • There was that in tion of gixid fronv evil. 

Cromwell which f«jri'bi>.li'J jfomeihinn dangerou.*', and A irreal {!<'i>ius, who was oppressed bv malignanr ruff 

wished his majesty wiiiiJ t-ith^-r win him o«t-r to him, or in ^^ <>^'n tint's, has been noticed by Madan»^ de Stie. 

get him taken t>^.*' The Marqtiis uf Welieslev's inrom- as hnving left behind him an actual prophecy of the Frrnca 

parable character of Buonaparte predicted his fail when rovoliiririn ; this was Guibert, who. in hi» comsnea'irv cq 

highest in his jjlory; thai i»r«:al statesman ihfn poured F«-lard's Piilybius, published in 17"27. declared, thai "a 

forth the sublime langua.'e of pfiilosiopnicai projihecv. crtnspiracy is acruallv fiH-miii!; in Enro)»e, by mfaa* a! 

* His eagerness of power i< s:» inordinate ; hi^ jealousy of <*nr.e so .-uhtile ami ejftrariuus, that I am sorry not lo haw 

independence so fierce : his kcennt-ss of apMctiie so tever- eome in'o th*' world thirty year* later to witness its rwu". 

ish in all that louche^ hi<i amhitn^n, evfii in the most It mu!>t he coiife>Sfd that the sovereiens of Europe «rtr 

trifling things, that he must pliin^'e into dr>-aii!ul ditfirul- ^ory had speciAcUs. The proofs of it are markerrrViea . 

ties. He is one of an ord« r of minds that by nature make 'f 9»>fh prcM>fs ever were, of a consfiiraev.' Gudber! n- 

for them«»-!res great reverses.' * • questionably foresaw the ant i- monarchical spint ga'Her=< 

Lord Mansfield was once asked, af'er the commence- ■ up it* miahty wings, and rising over the universe! x: 

ment of the French revulution. when it would end ? His ' cmild not jud^e of the nature of the impulse which hetr*- 

lordship replied, -It is an event irithnut pretrfdeni, ami dieted; prophesying from i he ideas in hie luminous nrf- 

iherefore teithout pro^nostir,^ The irufh. howtrvrr, is, lect, he seems lo ha*-e been far more curious abou*. thu 

that it had both. Our own history had furnished a prece- ! certain of the consequences. Rousseau eren nmnnsu:- 

dent in the tini*»s o( Charles the First. And the prognos- ' tially predicted the mnvulsitins of mndrm Europe. E* 

tics were so redundant, that a volume mi^'hl be collected ' stood on the crisis of the French revolution, which be «> 

of passages from various writers who had pretiicted it. ' vidly fores-^w. for he seriously advised the hifher classes c* 

Sowever ingenious mi:;ht be a liis'orv of ihc Reformation [ society to have their children taught some useful trade: a 

fore it occurred, the tvidence could no', be more au- * notion highly rhliculed on the first appearance of the Emw; 

thentic and p'jsitive than that ot" the treat moral and p<»- ' but at its hour the awful tnith struck ! He, loo, toma* 

lilical revolution which we havf Witnessed in o'lr own davs. I the horrors of that revolution; for he announced '"'s: 

A prediction, which n-shop Ru'ler threw out in a s'er- ! Emile designed toemi;jrate. l>ecause, from the m-vai «:*'? 

inon before the House of Lords, in 1741. do«'a honour to , f»f the people, a virtuou* revolution had become imrK«»'>- 

his political sagacity, as well as to his knowledge of hu- i ble.f The eUpience of Burke was often oracu:ar: aw 

man nature ; he calculated that the irreiigiou-* spirit would ■ ♦ Pnhlir spirii. and pnbltr spirits, wore nboui tbe yesr !"» 



produce, some time '>r other, political disorders, similar to hoii?el!< !.l words vkiih u:: Leihi.liz wn* stntrk by iheJT Kr.~ 




thatdi^ercnr «or/sorp«'>p/e may tintfe in It upon iheseron- , ^urd. ' Yo's v -ns fios d Iv-rJre aciuel de !a siri^ie 
trary principUsP All tl.is literailv has been dccomnl is ti- 
ed! Leibnnz, indeed, foresaw the results ofthosf« selfish, 
and at length demoralizing, opinions, which began to pre- 
vail through Europe in his day. These disorganizing 



sonffrf que ret or'pMfri i»inct k des revohit»oi;s i.ieviubff— 
le cT.ttid devit-nl p»'tif. le nche deviei.l p.ti>rre, le trosin^i-i 
dcvier.t snjei— nous apnrochoix I'eisi de rrise el do sJfrfls iSes 
reroliitions Que fora done dans la basAesse ce sacrsps ^v^ 
vons n'aun z eleve t)iie pour la inandrnr ; Que (era aars la 



♦ Bkigraphia Liieraria, or BioCTaphical sketches of my Lite- pauvret^ ce pub!:', ii;: nvu ne sr-iU vjvn que d'or ? Qu« Cera Js 
nzT Lift and Opinioiw. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq, 1307.— j poiin-M de t-mt. ce ft-tueiix iinbeciilc qui ne saa p«ct csa 
VeL i, p. aw. 1 J, luimeine :' 3ic. S^c. 
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nwbl of Uifl iTupJiocj i but if id imponuiL iller 
occurred iti m« nature of Ihjngi, wa may queilio 
mOti- ^^ ^ looking inin ihe pait, Ruuaaeau tbunn lacu 

MfitoiaOT and cuirupiiiHi hid cloied ibcir cuear bj fallini 
•n«uycoMqu«I to burlaroui inviden, wiio inbihilaicd 
(baiwHt potianod ptfopio u a lingU blow ^ we now Jiod IhaL 
ma Hich powtr mnj nnger BXHi in th« great family of 
Europe 1 (Iw ilau of Ihs qucilioa u Ihemrure ctaasgul. 
ItPusvboocornipliiiiiiHiaKilUct agamal corruul na- 
tim Miually enbghlcDcd ? But if Uw citiuin of Gcnt- 
Tm drew bia prBdiclioo of tha eniqcuun of muaarchy m 
Europe Irum (hat iir«^ilec[iDn fur denucracv whicii a^ 



HI Id be I nMiBoin. Tfaapni(a(iauui«pneax»°''hi>mohj«ica,k 

larauMl nuiy ruw bediffiqulL torMDrcrjlHiiiriierideDI thtlChoil 

tly uue balwo the uibb when Ixird Oiford wrote ilua pauif e pr^ 

tance, to dkied UwaapariiKiiiaa true and philnaopbiol prtBdplM. 

i^muka- . lioD. the girediclur may not hate been ibn Itia emrect ia 
.innupln uf dmnatiou. Tha cuaairopha gf htimui 

Imig bfe, and the turn u[ great erenli, oflen prore amdeolal. 

tt nr Manhal Biruii, wkca we hiTe nuiiced, mifbl h»e a>- 

noBi cended the IbrnK inaleed of the taSM ; Cimwell tai 

tlub- . De Rtu might hate bccoBii oolj ihe ftnwrite general, gr 
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lbs btal eipenmenl wai egain repealnd tince Ihe predic- 
tkia, and ihe fact prored not true '. The nry eiceaa J 
democracy inarii ably irrmiDatea in a nKnarchkal itate^ 
mud were all the moDarchiei in Europe rejml^ice, a phUci- 
■opher might fafrly predict the realoririoD of noaerchy ! 
If a prndiciKia be raiatd on facta which our own preju- 
dicee mituce ui lo infer will etial, it nuii be chiiserical. 
We hare an univeraal Cbrooicle of the Monk Cariob, 
rrialed ia l»SI, in which beanniuncn thai Ihe world wa> 
•bout ending, aa wbJI u hia cbioniole of itj thai the 
Tnrtiah empire would not lut many yean ; thai after ihe 
death li Chtilea Iht PiRh (he omuire of Qennanr onild 
ba lore lo pi««i b;r Iba Omnana thenuelvee. Thv iwiiik 
will 00 longer psu fiir i profihel ; he belocigi to thi 

Eke ■ certain lady-propheieu, wh< 
lli*l frua waa to grnw in Chaapai 
Tbe n»nk Canon. Tike oihen of (re 
caleaUied the weeki b[ Ouiel, an 
(be HihoBHiau than euit the Chria 






ouldpleai 



laally, Ihe j 



teoduig to uiy human kiAwledge. Thera ia nothing in- 
periiaiural in Ihe pteetience of ihe philuaupher. 

SMuaimma prcdicimni liaie been caHTcnned u (alaa 
wn, which, wlien KruiifliKd, we can icamly d«ni M 
have failed ! ihey may hare been accomuliihrd, and Iher 
may again roolve no o.. In \1*t, D, rfariiey puMohed 
hu-OBaenaiiotuooMan;' and predicted ihe fall of iba 



Paor. Bl. Itiaptobableihatallihe 
will be ovariunied. 
Paor. SI. It ia probabla ihal the prcKnt l<nBi of 

Many were alamed ai Ihiie piidicted falla of ehurck 
and itale. Lady Cbarlmie Weniwnrib aikcd Haiilar 
when iheniernUe ihmga wotildhapprnT The aniw^ 
ufthe predictor waanwiUa awful; ' (an an old man. and 
ihall not lire to lee them ; but you are a young woman, 
and probably will ace ibem.' Inlhe luhaeijiieol reToluiiou 
can haidiy dmy that theee prediciiooi had failed. a'Ait- 



pabue In 1 
church, whK 






.ireneih do awB, into ft 
lUKedihercTDlutwn in 11 



ofeaenad, ' I am aenaible, that in the firld nf pobucalptt- eoW tlie churchJandi,- 

dictlM, fileran lagacily haa often bren deceifed.' Sir '<«' conrempla ted—and 

Janel aDuded to tha menmrable riample of Hatringion, placei on the KeKlorali 

who puUidted a demonslraiino nf the impDnibitiiy of re. n»d nol yet been eomplt 

Ocea n a waa a poliiieil fanatic, who ventured to prrd 
■D event, not by other limilir eventi, but by a throrctii 
ptiaciple which he had Ibmied, thai ' ihe balance .. 

power dueoda on lhal of propenv.' Harrinilon, in hii the venerable] 

O0Blr*0tM view of human nature, bad droupedout of hia and the event 
caloriaUoa aD Ihe atirring paaaionioT anbukn and party, I uig nwurred U 
aadih* vacillaiioni(if the multitude. A aimilar error oTa ' like to rameml 

■teal genhianceure in Da Foe. 'Child,' Mya MrGeorge 'aken and ace 

diK< mud fioallybe decided by iheir srnasfei, fnretuld had employed. 



hnajrined that Ihe piediciinB 

I Biahop Barlow, in ISTt, waa 
nil, ha endrarouied in ilitiipaie the Mine, by 

lie Sinker m t<uth had bevn fully accooipbabed, 
Bot had occurred wuhoui Biihop Barlow ka*. 

The period of time wai too literaHy 

I acriptural language, which RaDkn 

aanhad piDfoundlr foreaeen Ihereiulii of thai riling 
beeaunha I party, whnae dedtna on church and atato were dearly de. 



aaai.' Tbe undidion uT Harringtan ai 
pneioHy auch aa we mighl eipecl from a p 

isadiata reautta ; but the irua •pfailoaophic 
Child, who had read ihr put. It ia pr 



r be Foe are r The philoti^cal predictor in Ibreielling « eiiaii, froa 
lyealeuliioi^ the appearancoa of thmp, will not raahly aa.ign ihe perwd 
irther IbBB in- of time; fnr Ihe eri» which ho aolieipatea la calculated 
predictor waa I <x> by that ineriiabte march of eventi which generataeaeb 
uble ihai tha I other in human alTaira; but Ihr perind ia alwayi diibioua, 

■ ture incapable of entering in'o ihia moral atiibnalic. Il 

probable,ihalrerDluiii>n,ainilar to that of Pram, would 

' Id it not hern 



lud wat l«aeea,lweniy or thirty yeara beliirB it occurred, 

tbouh IM pnhapabylhe admrnialnlion. I,ard Orf.inf, 

wrMof ial7Mundarthe miniatryof Ihe DubeoT New. 

MM)*, Wanave ■ The hMiruciioBi lo the governor of New ad <w the geniua of nil. In ISIS, n waa eaay to 

Teak, wbidi aeemed belter calciilaled for (he lalitude of by the political prognoeiica, that a mighlr war Ihn 

«._^ . 1. _ _ c. ._. . . . . - «... Europe mual nw^eaaanly occur. At thai " 

» Bayle. the hnn.e of A«.tna .Umed 



id lor a Spaniih irib^inal, ih 
tfal aMnau tod law inn eoi«nd a/' (W iwdiMH ' < 



:h haughiin> 



irehy ; the oonaequani domineeting epirit al 
r»(f ibeEuipargiaHt ikaUii^<{«f^ 
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lUni : while their KirriiEU. ina.icnced b« niiiaasl rml- 

Ibair cla>i. TnB •tCirti nf Europe would Ihen b« rfwn 
nimliiFdl Tint ■'ale oTiiriin finiitnniiiciiHl akin; war 
^-vid when m k-n^'lh it b'nko out. ti liLKied tbanr jvart ! 
Tha kpprnuhuHl Ilieduniinn nfihi wirmi^t hiTsbuB 
pndicin]: ImiiIw ptriod of in iriniiiaiiDa euuld not han 

Thersii, hoirsnr, ■ ipim oTpoGiicil micinuioa which 
pronimrs m yum bevond ihi boHmiariM ef human pre- 
KinKsi ithaibtcDofiTn iicribRl id th* hiihut hutce 
af iMpiriliuBhTciilhiuiaitij bul lilKO 'Itwlan^a^ bT 
prophecy' ha* ei-aiwd, nicli prcientiofii are i»« leu m»- 
pioiu ihan Ihtr aro unpiiiluiophical. Knoi tha nfoiiiKr 
pAf«iB4ied an fXiraorJiQAry pinirjii of ihv awful prupboiic 
caafiJrncv: hvapprari to )ur« prodidled ferrril remark- 

did, a»dFinn(^ id 1 |[alirt «l Ruchrile, ho predicleil thai 
' •nthin lw.1 iH ihr'C vurij he ihoukl preach iho foapel at 
Baioi Gil'i'i in Eiliiihiir:>h / an inpnibjUu eeont, w 

kansMaJ. Of M.iri anil Dirnlre, he prr ' 

eainin-, had 



barb%«ii<H |wi>pie t> inii^jine that ihe prophet Kim hail 
fecneed an imini'diate cmnmiinrcaEinn fnim Heaveo. 
A Spanish (nac and almanae-ni titer, pcedieled in clear 
n4 preriw w-mli, me devh of Henri the P.mnh uT 
Prance : and Pwrew. ihoufh be had no Tenh in the eain 
KMnr* at n^nlift, rer. alarmed W wtateeer menaceil 
Ibc hfe 'iT ■ bHaeed nniardi. aiMiiked with aonw of the 
kaaf* Tiieiidi. an-l livl the Spaai<h alnamc laid beTore 
he nnj*<ti. That laih-ipinird a'narrh thanked iben 
fcr iheir vilmtale. Imi ui(-rlv iliihied (he preli?U"n; ihe 
■eeiu oroinvil. and in tii- Talowiaj Tear Ihe Spamofa rhai 
Dread hii own fame in a new almanac. I ham been 
arcasnnaliy ••:r'i'4i ai Ihe Jer«ioia'l> i>l' honed Gexrue 

hn w..rli'i alTinl manyVdi'mn pn-d.c'i'Mi. Vrc ma; 
hliyminii "fa r^vuiikmirv a,v. iV n'eadi if ■ parte. 



d ita prineiplea la Ihe dvccovt depcDdeoea of lAen 
(aneial cuiaec, and wo baea ahown that, iianel'td hi 
iama nwiiiei, and eirronxcnbcil be the nine pai. 



Thill WH' M lo— e 



neiaUfl Hooker haa proAiiBdl; obaernid, (bat 'ibi kM 

and iDJihi ol adeenanea, ai ihrauih defecl ot a—el ■ 
ihcM thai ahaukj hate uphekj and debodoit the ■■».*• 
The philoaophy oT hitinr Meada the pan with ibt |n> 
■.m, and cmnbinea (he preaani wnh tha future; each itbn 
pomue of the other! The actual naie ef a tfataCH ~ 



in of hum 



ind ihiB^ 
enea; white ■>> 
Leib»U bai kaf- 



preaent ii alwaea fiiU of ihe 
pily riprciial tha idea. 

A new and beaittifii] li||ht it Ibna thrown over ibr a^ 
nalfl of manWiiKl. br the aoaWqiea and the paralleli rf H 

KHiTTze cif prediclioH. <a which, hnwerer diffii.-id1 il mta 

The mul'iilude lire only anon; Ihe ahuloi^i^ib^ 
in the appearancei of Ihe prefcal; the learmd, baaid 

bul he, wbn 11 ona of Ihe pei^e and one €t tba leimc. 
Ihelnio philuanfiher, Tirwt (ho natural lmd«M7 aid IP- 
Quiatioiu which are pieparinf fiir iha future! 

DBEAMa (T TBI DtWH OT PtHLDBOFBT. 

Modem philnaophy, (hoorclicat or aiperimenia!, ea'e 
imu^ra while the action i/di>eoTFry ia auapeaded erti- 
eancea; the inlereal ceatea with Iha inquirer whn :v 



Slell'"lnf-,i^'"a"'"a' •hr-«.' rmfi'eni'^Ild" enlh.?."!! 


liirgy : when (hey looked ihrmiih an oplir lube, net t- 




lirtKl Iher were knkini inio nilurili ; or. maninr ai '<v 


Kirnc.-. Knx rlr'J"^ ll>al deep •nneitr whicH ><wk 
n Ihe nbi.t -uii-j- 1 ii-w* ••( the r.itnre. b< aniiean be 


ahadnw ri^rkemni Ihe flaH* rIobe.Wheld Ihe aben: N- 






In Ihe ri<e .t ihe i«»Ii<-:i-m of Ihe dealh of Hem* Ihe 




Ftfinh, hv the S|«uu~h frur, il rewlted either Trnni hii 
ioalrunie^: 6i their niinHVe h*tli<»e«h<> were. It ap- 


Thit itala of the maredloua, of which we are aow f c 


(Wan thai tiini uiri 'S Ilenrr'n ai-ai-inalion werr rife in 
Spam an.l lia.t. bel'.ire ihr I'v-nt nociirred. Sueh riti- 


liihmeni of Ihe Roeal Socinv. PhiloMphv ihra i- 
pen'led mainty on authoritr— a ainde one h^wr^rr -u 


onaiori a« <i Ti- NVrihcr- w.,1 al-ay. ri<e in thite dia- 




«.tb^^,.n« «nu:h in, own |.r«aic metre ha, roro*lf 


otlien, ihCT hail the aiilhorile of fifte hone'al roen-Jil" 


ever Ihe firal man nil'il ha'e br-n f Thee were :St. I 


Il mie t-r -a that <brknr<a. which Atf And 


hliofiil race of children, rambliiie here and there Ln ■ 


Wiihiri iS'ir he>(I<. .i -i klen lir'u hjih ihinM, 




«i*i,i; rjll^ii .... ..r ,.«! . ihiirei to nnne. 


(tep each gilird ilncoverer whitpered lo the few, yv 


Tn ih-it ire.ili «i-.-,l' ; .two i>.imie 


hall^wncraleil aecrel of nature, or played wnh •osrI'T 



fl»r1i! lira Rtvolnll 



SiSTasi rttaliNkma arhieb haee 
IhaaaiklRynan. Iiiaibaaam 
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The cabineta of the loYers of mechanical aru 

formed enchanted apartroents, where the admh-ert feared 
to atir or look about them ; while the philoeophers then>> 
■elrea half iroacined they w<«re the rery thaumarurgi, for 
which the world gate them too much credit, at least (or 
their quiet! 'Would we run afW the shadows in this 
^eamiug land of moonshine, or sport with these children 
in the fresh morning of science, ere Aurora had scarcely 
peeped on the hills, we must enter into their feelings, riow 
wito their eves, and beUeve all they confide to us ; and 
out of theee bundles of dreams sometimes pick out one or 
two for our own dreaming. They are the fairy tales and 
the Arabian nights* entertainments of Science. But if 
th« reader is stubbornly mathematical and logical, he will 
only be holding up a great torch against the muslin cur- 
tain, upoa which the fantastic shadows playing upon it 
must vanish at the instant. It is an amusement which 
ean only take place by carefully keeping himself in the 
dark. 

What a subject^ were I to enter on it, would be the 
narratives of magical writers 1 These precious volumes 
bave been so constantly wasted by the profane, that now a 
book of real magic requires some to find it, as well as a 
magiciaa to use it. Albertus Magnus, or Albert the Great, 
aa he is erroneously styled— (or tnis sage only derived this 
enviiUe epithet from his surname De Chrooi, as did Hugo 
Oroiius---(his sase, in his * Admirable Secrets' delivers 
his opinion that these books of magic should be most pre- 
ciously preserved; br, he prophetically added, the time is 
arriving when they would be understood ! It seems they 
were aot intelligible in the thirteenth century ; but, if Al- 
bertus hss aot miscalculated, in the present day they may 
be ! Magical terms with talismanic fisures may yet con- 
ceal oaaay a secret ; gunpowder came down to us m a sort 
of aaasram, and the kaleidoscope, with all its interminable 
multiplications of forms, lay at hand, for two centuries, in 
Bapusta Porta's * Natural Magic* The abbot Trithe- 
mius, in a confidential letter, happened to call himself a 
magician, perhaps at the moment he thought himself one, 
and seat three or four leaves stuffed with the names of 
devila, and with their evocations. At the death of hia 
friend these leaves fell into the unwary hands of tb« 
Prior, who was so frightened on the first glance at the dia- 
bolical nomenclature, that he raised the country against 
tbe abbot, and Trithemius was nearly a lost man! Yet 
after all, this evocation of devils has reached us in his 
* Steganographia,^ and proves to be only one of this inge- 
Bioas aU>ot*s polvgraphic attempts at sservl lorirm^; for 
be had flattered himself that he had invented a mode of 
concealing his thoughu from all the world, while he com- 
municated them to a friend. Roger Bacon promised to 
raise thunder and li^htnm£, and disperse clouds, by dia- 
•olving them mto ram. Tbe first magical process has 
be«i Obtained by Franklin ; and the other, of far more use 
to oor agncultnnsta, may perchance be found lurking in 
•oine comer which has been overlooked in the • Opus ma- 
^'f^' Doctor mirabilis.* Do we laugh at their ma. 
gical works of art? Are we ourselves such indifferent 
nrlMta ? Cornelius Agrippa, before he wrote his ♦ Vanity 
of the Arts and Sciences,^ intended to reduce into a sya- 
tem and method the secret of communicating with spirits 
•nd demons. On good authority, that of Porphyriua. Psel- 
las, Plotmus, Jamblicus— and on better, were it necessary 
to allege it— he was well assured that tlie upper regions 
of tbe air swarm with what the Greeks called diUMmta, 
jiMtas oar lower atmosphere is full of birds, our waters of 
fish, and our earth of insects. Yet this occult philosopher, 
who knew perfectiv eight languages, and married two 
wives, with whom he had never exchanged a harsh word 

"j**5iu- "' ""^ •^"'y •'***'^ avoided as having by his 
Mde, for his companion, a personage no less than a demon ! 

?" w" * ^^^ ^'***' "°? ^hook he suffered to stretch 
tamselfout among his magical manuscripts, or lie on his 
bed, often kissing and patting him, and feeding him on 
dKMee morsels. Yet for this would Paulus Jovius and all 
i^SlI? have had him put to the ordeal of fire and fag- 

G! The truth was afterwards boldly asserted by^ierus, 
learned domestic, who believed that his master*s dog 
wa» really nothing more than what he appeared ! * I be- 
■•^•t ~T» h«» * that he was a real natural dog ; he was 
mdeed Mack, but of a moderate size, and I have often led 

A -^ ^'i™*** *^ *^*"*** ***™ ^7 **>' French name 
Ajrippn bad given him, Monsieur ! and he had a female 
wbo waa called MademoiaeUe ! I won^ar bow antlion of 



such great character should write so absurdly on hia vab- 
ishing at his death, nobody knows how !* But as it it 
probable that Monsieur and Mademoiselle must bava 

generated some puppy demons, Wierus ought to have 
een more circumsuuiual. 

Albertus Magnus, for thirty years, had never ceased 
working at a man of brass, and had cast together the qual- 
ities oi nis materials under certain constellations, which 
threw such a spirit into his man of brass, tiiat it was re- 
ported his growth was visible ; his feet, legs, thigh«, shoul- 
ders, neck, and head, expanded, and made the ciiy of Co* 
logne uneasy at possessing one citizen loo mighty for them 
all. Tnis man of brass, when ho reached his maturity, 
was so loquacious, that Albert's master, the great scholas- 
tic Thomas Aquinas, one day, tired of bis babble, and de- 
claring it was a devil, or devilish, with his staQ" knocked 
the head off; and, what was extraordinary, this brazen 
man, like any human being thus effectually silenced, *word 
never spake more.' This incident is equally historical 
and authentic ; though whether heads of brass can speak, 
and even prophecy, was indeed a subject of profound in* 
<)uiry, even at a later period. Naude, who never ques- 
tioned their vocal powers, and yet was puzzled concern- 
ing the nature of this new species of animal, has no doubi 
most judiciously stated the question, whether these speak- 
ing brazen heads had' a sensitive and reasoning nature, or 
whether demons spoke in ihem? But brass has not the 
faculty of providing its own nourishment, as we see in 

iilaats, and therefore they were not aensilive; and as 
or the act of reasonmg, these brazen heads presumed to 
know nothing but the future : with the past and the pres- 
ent (hev seemed totally unacquainted, so that their mem- 
ory and their olMervatioo were very limited ; and as for the 
future, that is always doubtful and obscure — even to heads 
of brass ! This learned man then infers, that * These bra- 
zen heads could have no reasoning faculties, for nothing al- 
tered their nature ; they said what they had to say,whir!ti no 
one could contradict ; and having said their say, you might 
have broken the head for any thing more that you could 
have got out of it. Had they had any life in them, woidd 
they not have moved, as well as spoken ? Life itself is 
but motion, but they had no lungs, no spleen ; and, in fact, 
though they spoke, they had no tongue. Was a devil in 
them ? I think not. Yet why should men have taken aO 
this trouble to make, not a man, but a trumpet T 

Our profound philosopher was right not to agitate ibo 
question whether these brazen heads had ever spoken I 
Why should not a man of brass sneak, since a (Toll can 
whisper, a statue play chess, and brass ducks have per- 
formed the whole process of digestion '/ Another magical 
invention has been ridiculed with equal reaiton. A ma* 
gician was annoyed, as philoeophers still are, by passengers 
in the street ; and he, particularly so, by having horses led 
to drink under his window. He made a magical horse d 
wood, according to one of the books of Hermes, which 
perfectly answered its purpose, frightening away the hor- 
ses, or rather the grooms ! the wooden horse, no doubt, 
gave some palpable kick. The same magical story might 
nave been lold of Dr Franklin, who finding that under hii 
window the passengers had discovered a spot which they 
made too convenient for themselves, hfl charged it with his 
newlydiscovered electrical fire. After a few remarkable inci- 
dents had occurred, which at a former period had lodged tho 
great discoverer of electricity in the Inquisition, the modem 
magician succeeded just as well as the ancient, who bad 
the advantage of conning over the books of Hermes. Instead 
of ridiculing these works of magic, let us rather becona 
magicians oursdves ! 

The works of the ancient alchemists have afforded 
numberless discoveries to modem chemists : nor is even 
their gr^nd operation despaired of. If they have of lata 
not boon so renowned, this has arisen from a want of what 
Ashmole calls * aperlness;* a qualification early inculcated 
among these illuminated sages. We find authentic ao> 
oe^ts of some who have lived three centuries, with tolo* 
rable complexions, possessed of nothing but acrocibla 
and a bellows ! but they were so unnecessarily mysterious, 
that whenever such a person was discovered, he was sura 
in an instant to disappear, and was never afterwards 
heard of. 

In the * Liber Patris Sapiontin* this selfish cautioosnest 
is all along impressed on the student, for the accomplish* 
ment of tiM great mystery. In the commentary on thin 
precioua work of tba alchemist Norton who coonsah^ 
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* Be ihon in a place Kcrei, Dj thyMlfaloM, 
Tb« no nun see or kear what thou ahak aar or dona. 
TriM not th J friend too nnch whereaoe*ar thou fo. 
For be thou tniaieai be«t, aomeijme aaj be thj foe.* 

Aibmole obserm, that * Nortoo gives exceeding good 
advice to the atudeat m this idence where he bids him be 
■eerei in the canying on of hii ptudiei and operatioos, and 
not to let any one know of bia undertakings but his good 
aagel and himself; and such a dose and n^ircd breast had 
Nortoa*8 master, who, 

* When men disputed of cokwrs of the rose. 
He wouU not qteak, but kepi himself full close !* 

We regret that by each leaving all his knowledge to * his 
good anfel and himsrlf,* it has happened that * the good 
angels,' nave kept it all to themselves ! 

It cannot, bowever, be denied, that if they could not 
always extract fold out iif lead, they sometimes succeeded 
in washing away the pimples on ladies' faces, notwith- 
standing that Sir Kenelm Dighy poisoned bis roost beau- 
tifiil lady, because, as Sancho would have said, he was 
one of those who would * have his bread whiter than the 
finest wheaten.' Van Hetniont, who codd not succeed in 
discovering the true elixir of life, however hit on the spirit 
of hartshorn, which fur a good while he cam>idered was the 
wonderful elixir itself, restoring to life persons who seem- 
ed to have lost it. And though ihis delightful enthusiast 
oould not raite a ghost, yet ne thought he had ; for he 
raiced soroethmg aerial from spa-water, which mistaking 
for a ghost, he gave it thai very name ; a name which we 
still retain in ifOM^ from the German gsiiC, or ghost ! Par- 
acelsus carried the liny spirits about him in the hi!t of his 
Kat sword! Having nrst discovered the qualities of 
daoum, this illustrious quack made use of it as an imi- 
▼ersal remedy ; and distributed, in the form of pills, which 
be carried in the baskei-hilt of his sword ; the operations 
he perCirmed were as rapid as they seemed magical. 
Doubtless we have lost some inconceivable secrets by some 
unexpected occurrences, which the secret itself, it would 
■eem, ought to have prevented taking place. When a 
philosopher had discovered the art of prolonging life to an 
indefinite period, it is most provoking to find that he 
should have allowed himself to die at an early age I We 
have a very amhenric history from Sir Kenelm IMgby 
himself, that when he went in disguise to visit Descartes 
at his retirera>int at Esmond, lamenting the brevity of life, 
which hindered philosophers getting on in Iheir studies, the 
French philosopher assured him that * he had considered 
that matter ; to render a man iinmorial was what he could 
not prnaiise, but that he was very sure it was pr»ssible lo 
lengthen out his life to the period uf the patriarchs.' And 
when his death was announced to the world, the ahh^ Pi- 
cot, an ardent disciple, for a long time would not believe it 
possible ; and at length insisted, that if it had occurred, 
It must have been owing to some mistake of the philoso- 
phers. 

The late HoIcroO, Loutherbourgh, and Cos way, im- 
agined that they should escape the vulgar era of scriptu- 
ral life by reorganizing their old bones, and moistening 
their dry marrow ; their new principles of vitality were 
supposed by them to be found in the powers of the mind ; 
this seemed more reasonable, but proved to be as little 
efficacious as those other philosophers who imagine they 
have detected the hidden principle of life in the eels 
frisking in vinegar, and allude to ' the book-binder who 
creates the book -worm I' 

Paracelsus has revealed to us one of the grandest se- 
crets of nature. When the world l>egan to dispute on the 
verv existence of the elementary folk, it was then that he 
b<dd!y offered lo give birth to a fairy, and has sent down to 
posterity the recipe. He describes the impurity which is 
to be transmuted into such purity, the gross elemcnibnf a 
delicate fairy, which, fixed in a phial, placed in fusing 
dnng, will in due time settle into a full-grown fairy, bunt- 
ing through its vitreous prison — on the vivifying principb 
by which the ancient Egvn'ians hatched their eggs m 
ovens. I recollect at Dr Farmer's sale the leaf which 
preservfd this recipe for making a fairy, forcibly folded 
down by the leameil commentator ; from which we must 
infer the crfdil he gave to the experiment. There was a 
greatness of mind in Paracelsus, who. having furnished 
a recine to mike a Oiiry. had the delicacy to refrain from 
it. Even Baptists P -rta, on»» of ihe most enlightened 
philosophers, Aoft not denv the possihilitv of engeoHf ring 
creatures, which * at their full growth shall nor exceed the 



but be adds * dwy are oo)y prvCt^r 
I.' Were ibeao akm to ika tan 



faola 



sixeof a mona^f 
dogs to play with. 
Paraeelsusf 

They were well eoovinced of tha exuteaee of 
mental being* ; frequent aceidenCf ra mtaes whtommd iba 
potency of the metallic spirits ; wfaieh ao icmnoted ifcv 
workmen m some of the German nmies, by blndaaMv 
giddiness, and sudden sickness, that they have bsM 
obliged to abandon mines well known to be ridi in sivcr. 
A metallic spirit at one sweep annihilated twelve oMMffi, 
who were all found dead together. The fact was unqaea- 
tionable ; and the safety-lamp was undiscovered ! 

Never was a philosophical nnaginaiioo aaore be autif a y 
than that exquisite Pab'ngvnesit, as it has hen t ciint d 
from the Greek, or a regeneration ; or ra'her, Cbe appa- 
ri'inns of aninmls and plants. Schott, Kircher, QwS»it^, 
Borelli, Digby, and the whole of thai admirable scboe^ 
discovered in the ashes of plants their primitive fans. 



which were again raised up by the force 
they say, perishes in nature ; all is but a eontiaaatina, or 
a revival. The semina of resurrection are ooaeraled ■ 
extinct bodies, as in the bkxid nf maa; the asiies cT 
roees will again revive into roses, though sasalTer and paler 
than if they had been planted : unsubstantial and naadc^ 
riferous, they are not roses %rhich grew on rose-trees, bo: 
Iheir delicate apparitions : and, like apparition*, rhi^ aie 
seen but for a moment! The process of the PoErngtrntak, 
this picture of immortality, is described. These phihwH 
phers having burst a flower, by calcination (fisrngagvd ibr 
salts from its ashes, and dep<isited them in a glass phtal; 
a chemical mixture acted on it ; till in the fermentarica 
they assumed a bluish and spectral hue. This dust, ibus 
exc'ued by heat, shoots upwards into its primitive fvav; 
by sympathy the parts unite, and while each is ryt u rai ag 
to its destined place, we see distinctly the stalk, the b«vrs, 
and the flower, ariso : it is the pale spectre of aflimr 
coming slowly forth from its ashes. The beat 
awav, the magical scene declines, till the whole 

again precipitates itself into the chaos at the bottnoi. 

vegetable phoBuix lies thus concealed in its cold ashes, til 

the presence of heat produces this resurrrctinn in m 

absence it returns to its death. Thus the dead naiuraCy 
revive ; and a corpse may give out its shadows r^nima- 
tion, when not too deepiv buried in the earth. Bodies 
corrupted in their graves have risen, parriculaHy the 
murdered ; for murderers are apt lo burv their viciintf in a 
slight and hasty manner. Their sails, exhaled in vapnur 
by means of their fermentation, have arr&nged thrm«e.vvs 
on the surface of the earth, and formed ih<i4>e phant^vns, 
which at night have often terrified the passung spectauir, 
as authentic history witn»»58e8. They have opened the 
graves of the phantom, and discovered the bleeding conws 
beneath ; hence it is astonishing how many ghoers mav be 
seen at night after a recent battle, standing over iber 
corpses! On the same principk, mv old philos<^>ber 
GafTarel conjectures on the raining of frogs ; but these 
frogs, we must conceive, ran only be the gho«ts of ft«igi; 
and Gaffarel himself has modestly (»pened this fact br a 
* peradvonture. A more satisfactory origin of ghosts 
modern philosophy has not afforded. 

And who does not believe in the existence of ghosts? 
for, as Dr More forcibly savs, * That there ^ould be so 
universal a/amc and /ear of that which never was, nor is, 
nor can be ever in the world, is to me the greatest miracle 
of all. If there had not been, at some time or other, trot 
miracl*»s, it had not been so easy to impose on the people 
by false. The alchemist would never go about to ^ophisu- 
cate metals to pass them off for tnie gold and silver, 
unless that such a thing was acknowledged as true gold 
and silver in the world.' 

The Pharmacopaeia of those times comb:n<>d more of 
nnorals with medicine than our ovm. Thev discovered 
that the agate rendered a man eloquent an<) e^en wi"T; 
a laurel leaf placed on the centre of the skull, rnrtified ihe 
memorv : the brains of fowls, and birds of swift wing, 
wonderiilly helped the imagination. All surh si>ecifics 
have not disnopeared, and have greativ reduced the 
chances of an invalid recovering, that which perhaps he 
never no^sessed. Lentils and rape-«eed were a ceTam 
cure for the small pox. and very obvioiislv, their grain* 
re«emhlin? the spots of ihi< disea«e. Thev discovered 
that those who lived on * fair plants became fair, those m 
fniitfiil on^s were n««vor barren : on the principle that 
Hercules acquired hi? mighty strength by feedm^ on the 



LITEKITUBE. 



tw of lion*. Bdi ih«ir talkmuu, proridid th 



iin Mioia ntsnuHil Uw Eiri d HoOud, ai Ikat nK 

nowim, rs« lu hin Imn malcriullr opanlif c : utd i«vnl ^mugfa ColocDa, is > mi* wimur, wah k wvB 

SulwiihsHnHcadAdineB, uidinFlisddownlhipiiiiBU ,uiu«r km, hiniuoi in rniiu (diI flowan. Ttofaat 

n«£u ui-"^f"' Sirj^rf«u"f ihTIS^nEl!?.' i'tni. hii^ToulheTd, ud hi. bonk. d. fintii IfKbrH, 

JStaii, bdHd, hu uIiirT; ridkultd the occull nrtuu oT lod A MvHUnu, caii6ra<»l <hg iccuhihhh ititj nind 

Uliinui, IB hu dcfeiKS <if Vriil, mcaati nt bewi 1 .in"'' t>»linxAlben, ^beiaga DUfKiu. Hu uhiId- 

■uun: tl» p»l. a -tm; cut into ■ nth ■ liliiou ^i>i, Th»pbilui Riyuud, ■• drina » bird to ietroi U- 

«r « bwwiaaeh, anrtm on ■ flue of gold, la driiB Iwiy Sbihu, lb«l he at okc utetu, iha wbtor chtogcd lo lum. 
ll»iM«tiiuinbernrh(««.|*echM which infeindNaplM. I in", »Jid the ipeikini! head, to b« two uiIiDwiu Binu! 

— *- ueHeduT U< *dl Dot b«lisn IbtH uilbtnlicUnd r*cti, aJlbouib b* 



■KbOL-oultHiliiai: Oifluelrrgi. . 

out •■ Nutd^ ihaiild hire (one thl( Ittifib, gmnf Ib« Iin 

to H minT >iiihEniic aiithore ; and Nuidt'i paradni H 

GaffanI, lupprnenni b; hii good temper hii indignant 



^A^if, b^a™^'ih! 



I, doubt ■ 



baGnrerialaliMiaai. QaA»l,iadHd,*hD panadbudaje 

batonu if uBpanllaM oaatt, ena ia bi> >«■ tin« '. 
Surh ai Uwl l»an ma in PoiiMi, «*iicb ibavend doin) 
' palitu baitwiea,' little creaUinia like birtiopi wilb their 
BUiea, aAd Donkp wilb their npucbiaa over iheir beadi ; 
at ia trw,aAerwanblher allUriwd inio bultetdm! 

«ari]r nrtunii wera Uie babT-hnuH oT ubiloaophm. Baptia- 
M I^iila, Bahop WdkiBl.ud old Aihmalo, wen the t now 
linaf , hail beaa enroBad aaioag iheqaiotrooiiAaranf' The 
Socieif of Art*,' iaaiaad oTl'iag ia iha air, collectiBg ' A 
wiagtftbe phtaair, aaifadiiiH goea,'' or catchinff the dia- 
jainied ■ylltblM of an old doling ailioiogrr. Bui ih«( 

na^l lanationi of ihe"iroreiaid ' Socielj of Arit,' ai 
Ib*f ractired Inn what Conlaliiit Agn^pi, in > ^I of 
aplaaa, eaJla ^ Ihngi Tatn and eupcrfluaue, imrrntrd to ao 
«Uwr aad but Ibr pomp aad idle plwurs,' Baptiala Porta 

Toundsd the Academia lU- 



., a la fail 6tj. Hi 

eallHlili StcnH, when none na adnnitsd but tboia elect 

of aiodnra art an) Kimce, Iha alighieil nonehj becaaia • 
■MrM, not ID be confided U the uninitiaied. Puna wai 
■Hi)BaailaBabl)r a Gaa geoiaa, •■ hi* vorki M] *ho« ; bul 
il «■■ Im* miafbnuBa that b> UUibalad hi* on penetrat- 
•■■ •andi]' U> hii akiB in Iha art of ditiaaiioD. He coo- 
■MiM Untarlfa pngooaiicaior ; and, what was mare un- 

IB realljr thought ha itaa, 

rmleavt pruridBd rhcj are 

tha Mudf of the Bible, and paid him the cooiplinient lb 

lorhid hi* pnahaijing, Porta • geniui *u now limited. u< 

■BtMiah. aad »nHiuToeB to tomfy, the more iDieniouB which thoweJ an and oiechan 

partDT/Saenli'. On enlenng ha eabinel, aome phantom carried a traTclting kitrheni 

-' —- '— ..I- I—— .k — ,„,j I p,,j »j,|, , hid, n. could mi 



PradlelioBi 



' Whrther inch eBcfaaunlmenlB,' aa old MandariDa 
cauliouily ebeanrelh, Ivo oeaturiea pracediag the daja of 
Porta, ivera * by craA or by ■fgromaseja, 1 wot nera.* 
But diat thej were not imkaown to Cbauoer, appeal* ia 
hu ' Fraabrlaia'i Tale,' wbera, miaiualj dea«ihinf ibaai, 
ba tKHBiHiaieiiaa ilu aaoH plaaaura ha muai hiauair ban 



LB 'Princi on^rineat' wu a partjr coaeanud. 
' For I am nker that Ihera ba leienee* 

fllTonureBlahBiel'^'^hcrdBaT* ' 
That iragetourei. within ao balla largo. 



And m the hi 
AndBomatim 



ouroa apmg a* la a ined^ 
I and grapea while and rada ; 

lo ererj mannea Bight.* 

Duieum war Timed bf E»I;d, <• 



ce. and I 



). iberewaia hollow 
ered wnrda by a leaf 



Ibroogh it at B go 
perhapi, ihej were 
myitrrj of Iht anc 

leamed'CharlesPi 

OB which were sngriTrn about a dinen and a hllrof 



u, which Iheji Btlributrd U 
pulleji, and wbeelB. TSi 



Etod the greaieat of hi 
do da Vinei, to allrael Ibe royal patrooue, creiteil a boa 
whidi ran berore the French monarch, ifiofiping /Imndi 
Hm fm iiB ahaggr braaal. And antuher phiioaopher wbo 
had t ipinnet wiiich pliyad and (toppad at CdHoaad, 
miiht baTa oiide a rerolutioo in Ihe ana and acieDeaa, 
had the hair-aiided 

forced, nnlucLily, to crmwj jriiooajr^i^ni 
pmred Ihat a pniloaopher miglii be an impoetor! 

The am, a> well .. the Kiencei, at the Grei imiiral 

of the Roral Socirtr, were oT the moat anuiing cli 

The ranioui Sir Samuel Mnreland had lumrd hi* ho 

in.r, .» .nchinitd palnce. ETerr thing -a. TiiJI of doTi. 

and mechaniapi in perfedJoo : hlaco 



1 fnr 



IM who entered iBond ; or be obaerred in 

I did nal nuiln Ihmk that all wa* right whci 
ling through a ' 



e clapped 



Another of Iheeei 



in>i1 cuiint, *1 
by eloek^rorl 



■ majpeal landicape hunt on bim, with human beingB in bin aioat m ' aowing aaladi in the monini. to be rut far 
DMtioa, the booghi of tnn bending, and the rerr cloudK dinner.' Tlw houaa of WiOBtulcy, who aFLerwirde raiaad 
ti«»Bn|oi'ertho ign; or eometiinei binquotB, "— ■' * -~.. ..... .. ..._.,. 



id Baptiala Porta. When 



the Bral BddfBlone lighl-hnUBOi n. 
&K Iheu' der nf ihe age. If jai kicked aside an old dipper, pur> 
the Mif. pa*elj lying in your way, up Btirled a ghon brfore yoo; 
..I. _:-. _. :, J , :_ -L.:. . „.,pi, gc gifantta 



Ml of ihe lamecupwhieh he had uied ihey were vonift- ami would iaimediatelr elaip you in. There wai an ai 
■d with wonder: fin- he drank wine, ind ihey nnly wiier I biHir ia Iha gardra, br ihe lide of a una); you had ecarec 



wnplained of the eirocce. 

DO wouio iroeie iirt fueaiB wiin eold air in the roooy or miiiaie or ine CBaak 

Crtcber in ill tail, and a cat lied on t's back ; ehhll wep boiir. What wa* 

atnugiieme, in an aie of apparilion^and dcTili, ]o mcei Agniiind geoTyi 

Ihii (raw pbiloaaplMr whan la hia baH buDmir. Albeit the depannra of a 



f Thit philoiephical bndy, «« 
woold piuat to bit lap, K 
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tetDtlMdoor; vit 

tbe OMttMn, to wito hii ii 
■oiM mm nun. titii 

h* prated, ibitt if a muiaf 
to walk doim naasi ho aiy 
drivo btr out ot tho wiodow ! 

If thej imveUad at hwo, tfcay aa t off to aato 4amk 
ModifMaa MJt Plott| M a ■HtianoMit pioieot oi joono^ 
■ig ikroofli Kfiaad, far tko adtaaiajio or* Lcaraiaf aad 
Trado,' aiid ilMdinovonr of ■ AatM|aiuoa aad otftwr Cori- 
OMtiot,' far whidi Im towitod tlio ro^ aid 





other aotaUo 
•NutltbaD ioqoiroof aaiiBalai awl first of 
Straago acddnan that attead 
aa that tho doaaa of Rocheator 



tho fiioadatioa by tomi hava dioddooM aad kiriMM; 
the bird «hih a white broaat that haaata the fkmMy of Oa- 
aahaai aear Sioiflr Jart bafbro the death of a^y of that 
ftaidjr ; the bodiea ofireoa that are aaea to awiaa hi a pool 



Breretoa ia Cheahire, a certaia waraiag to tho heir 
of thai honourable bniljr to prepare lor the aeit world.' 
Aad euch reaariiablce aa * Namber of childrva, each aa 
tho Ladj Teoude, who before ahe died aaw aeten boa- 
dred deeeended frooi her.' Tbia follow of the Royal 80- 
cioty, who lired nearly to 1700, was roqoeated to give aa 
ediiioB of Phny : wf> have loot the bendk of a nwet rai- 
one eoauneutary ! Bishop HaQ went to < the Spa.' The 
wood about thai place was bauated nol only by <fireeboot- 
ore, but by wohres and witches; althoofh these last are 
ofitnaos Miooe.' They were called imip$gmnm: and 
the Groeks, it seea», knew them by iho name of Xnni». 
|b«MM, men wolves; witches that have put on the slisnee 
of ib«iee cruel beasts. "Wesawaboythei^wboeehairfaco 
was devoured by one of them aear the village : yet ao, as 
that the eare was rather cat than bitten off.' Romow 
had s|Moad that the boy had had half his foes dovoored ; 
whoa ii was euuainfd, it tamed oat that his oar had oaly 
been scratched ! However, there caa he ao doubt of the 
asisteace of witch wolves ;* for Hall saw at LimbarKh 
' one of those nuscresnts executed, who co nfe ss ed on the 
wheel to have devoured two and forty diildren in that 
§ana.* They would probably have round it difficult lo have 
^ summoned the mothers who had lost the cluldren. But 
' ob««rve our philosopher's rrasooinj; : * It would aske a 
large volume to scan his prublem of lyoonlibopy.' He 
had laboriously collected all the evidence, and had added 
his arguments : the result offers a curious instance of 
acute reasoning on a wroQ<; priocipie.* 

Men of science and art then, passed their days in a 
bustle of the marvellous. I wiU furnish a specimen of 
philosophical correspondence in a letter to old John Au* 
Drey. The writer betrays the versatility of his curiosity 
by very opposite discoveries. * My hands are so full of 
wurk that I have 00 time to transcribe for Dr Henrv More 
an account of the Barnstable spperition— >Lnrd j^eeper 
North would take it kindly nmm you<-«give a sight of this 
leUrr Trom Barnstable, to'Dr Whitcbcot.' He had lately 
heard of a Scntchroan who had been carried by fiuries 
into France ; but the purpose of his present letter is to 
communicate other sort of^ apparitions than the ghost of 
Barnstable. He had g<ine to GIsstcmbury, * to pidc up a 
few berries from the holy thorn which flowered every 
Christmas day.' The oriirinai thorn had been cut down 
bv a mili'ary saint in the civil wars; but the trade of the 
place was not damaged, for they had contrived not to have 
a sincle holy ihnm, but several, * by grafting sod inocula- 
tion.* Hi* promises to send these * berries r but requests 
Aubrey to inform ' that person of quality who had rather 
have a frns^i, that it was impossible to get one for him. I 
am told,* he adds, * that there is a person about Glaston- 

e Hall's postulate ie chat Ood*s work couM not sdmit of 
nay substaniial chance, which is attove the rsach of all infer' 
nal powera ; but * Herein the divell playa th^ double soErihlat- 
er ; the snrcerer with sorcerers. Hee both deludes the vmch*B 
conceit af>d the beholder's eyes.* In a word. Hall believes. In 
sHiat he cannof understand ! Yet Hall will not believe one of 
Che Catholk miraclea of * the Vir/^in of Louvaln,* thoueh Lip- 
sios hail written a book to cmnmemorate * the goddess,* as 
Half aarcasticallv calls her; Hall was told, wkh great indif' 
nation, in the shop of the bookseller of Lipeius, that when 
James the First had just Rooked orer this work, he flung it 
down, vodfiirsclDg * Damnatkm to him that mads It, and to hbn 
Iflkaibslisvosjtf 





. - - •»• 

B a nseaai| ant ^asv a^a 

^na ania aUaat of AJa kilar fa iha «riHB% • I 
of gsU ia this aoMMiy f for «lMk ha afkra titava 
Tacitaa ai^ than waa gali ia Bm^baiv aad Aai 
caaw la a spat whtfo ha had a 
which afoea hewii 
had ia tospsl ffaaa 

a atoty which aaaa by nadteaia thai naitar Aa< 

tiy, thai ia tho Ml aUadod to thofo VM ftdaar lato a Mi^ 
that wfasa any araaiod Bseasj. riMj msad i» pa and has* 
there, ilwt a woman nsodto apj s ar, aadanntaaaAai 
caam^^AtatMosMkyi ^ '^ 

aayaig* aiitt raasiabarsd ia ilm 

** Whca al tsk Daws ha 
TbsB . . • HiUahaOshiaacaUiodU 

My fiwcy is, that tfaia laiafaalaaBi 
aaaso, of w IM than is aow bai «M 
likely to have aiiy assao.' Thoso 1 
aad soMo auass have poffhapa been 

! Batlot usMotimaaiaa thai iUa 



— t^^r^jTi ■■ — . 
|Miatt,aadiaB> 





cr o da lo ua ; for ho tsMs Aah tay that * 

hot a amakish talo. forged ia tho ahhsj, an 
ssortiaM; hot aa I have Is a madaatta ' 
fothefn,I qnea ti ea whether fkm aMtyi 
rich none ia tho hill, formally ia aaa aai 
shortfy mpMst jroa to damiNBme with a^ 
have sdvieo, lie. Ia dm naHB tiaM k aril ba 

ev a toaoe : * A am s oa imt k 

tho abbey for a frs aateas, anil "k^^t tQt 

niaeca or goM of tt IQli vakw a 

The stMM belaa g e d toamno chii 

hidden in it, norhaps, whoa tha 

This last iacident of findmg 

which he had aceoonted for veiy 

eonfirm his dream that timy ware 

of the mine in the hill ; and he 

*a private search into these mines, which I knee, I 




ofawsl, 



way to.' m tno postscript ne amis an ■*'*'*««inT or a e 
which by washing wronght a rare on n pornon de^ ia 
king's enU * I hope you don't forget your prnniiss tan 



nmnicato whatever thiiig you have, relaiia^ to 
This promised /das oTAubrey msv be found ' 
under the title of * The Idea of tTniversal 
However whimsical, one would like to see it. 
life might furnish a volumeof these PhilooopMenI 
he was a person who from his incesnant bonile and m^ 
tiable curiosity, was called * The Carrior of Coaeipiinn 

tntnigbta wcvo^pW 





of the Royal Society.' Many plean 

vately* enjoyed by Aubrey and his 

the < Mine in the bill ;' Ashawle's 

contain a collection of many secrets of tho 

one of the completest inventions is * a Rocipe how to oak 

invisible.' Such were the fancieo vrbich rocked tho dil- 

rea of science ia their cradles ! siai ao fnnhJn 

steps of our corioos infancy ! Bat I start in nq 

dreading tho reader may also have foDcn 

* Measure is meet excellent,' says one of 
* to which also we being in like maaa 
friendly and pious Asclepiadoi, hero finidi'< 
at tho dawn of philosophy ! 

osr ptTcx THX comtxirrATom. 

Literary forgeries recently have been f r eqmn ntly iniabsl 
in, and it u urged that they are of an innocent natnro;W 
impostures more easily |Hactised than detected leave fosir 
mischief behind, to tsJte effect at a diatant poriod; aadss 
I shall ahow, may entrap even tho judiciouo ! It amy rs> 
quire, no high exertion of geohis, to draw np a jpave a^ 
count of an ancient play>wright whoee naaao Cas aemr 
reached tis, or to give an extract from a v o hi o inaeetsn* 
ble to our inquiries ; and as dulness io no proof of ipa> 
riodsuess, forgeries, in time, mix with authentic < ~ 

We have ourselves witnessed versiono of Spanish 
Portuguese poets, which are passed on their uasm 
readers without diAcolty, but in which im porta of I 
tended origiaals caa ha traced; aad to tho 
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whatever anliquariea may affirm, the poenu of Chatterw I 
too and Ossian are veiled in mattery ! 

If we possessed the secret history of the literary life of 
George Steevens, it would display an unparalleled series 
of arch deoeptioui and malicious ingenuity. He has been 
happily characterized by Mr Ginord, aa * the Puck of 
Gummentaiors !' Stnevens is a creature so spotted over 
with literary forgeries and adulterations, that any reroark- 
•Me one about the time he flouruhed may be attributed to 
him. They were the habits of a depraved mind, and 
there was a darkness in his character many shades deeper 
than belonged to Puck ; even in the playuilness of his in- 
Tention, there was usually a turn or personal malignity, 
and the real object was not so much to raise a laugh, as to 
' grin horribly a ghastly smfle,* on the individual. It is 
tnore than rumoured, that he carried his ingenious malig- 
nity into the privacies of domestic life ; and it is to be re- 
gretted, that Mr Nichols, who might have furnished mudi 
secret history of this extraordinary literary forgerer, has, 
from delicacy, mutilated his collective vigour. 

George Steevens usually commenced nu operations by 
opening some pretended discovery in the evening papers, 
which were then of a more literary cast ; the St James's 
Chronicle, the General Evening Post, or the Whitehall, 
were they not dead in body and in spirit, would now bear 
witness to his successful enorts. The late Mr Boswell told 
me, that Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakspeare, 
purposely to mislead or entrap Malone, and obtain for 
himself an easy triumph in the next edition ! Steevens 
loved to asnst the credulous in getting up for them some 
strange new thing, dancing them about with a Will o' the 
wisp n ew alaraning them by a shriek of laughter ; and 
•ow like a grinning Pigwiggin sinking them chin-deep into 
a ^a|^re! Once he presented them with a ficutioua 
portraK of Shakspeare, and when the brotherhood were 
•ufBciently divided in their opinions, he pounced upon 
tbem with a demonstratioti, that every portrait of Shak- 
speare partook of the same doubtful authority! Steevens 
usually assumed the nom de guerre of ColUas, a pseudo- 
eonunentator, and sometimes of Amner, who was di^ 
eovered to he an obscure puritanic minister who never 
read text or note? of a play-wright, whenever he explored 
into ' a thousand notable secrets^ with which he has pol- 
luted the pages of Shskspeare ! The marvellous narra- 
tive of the upas-tree of Java, which Darwin adopted in his 
plan of* enlisting imagination under the banner ol science,* 
appears to have been another forgery which amused our 
* Puck.' It was first given in the London Magazine, as 
an ectract from a Dutch traveller, but the extract was 
never discovered in the original author, and * the eflhivia 
of this noxious tree, which through a district of twelve or 
fourteen miles had killed all vegetation, and had spread the 
skeletons of men and animals, affording a scene of mdan* 
dioiy bevond what noets have described, or painters de- 
bneated,* is perfectly chimerical. A splendid flam-dam ! 
When Dr Berkenhout was busied in writinc, without 
mnch knowledge or skil, a history of our Engliui authors, 
Steevens allowed the good man to insert a choice letter by 
George Peele, giving an account of * a merry meeting at 
the Globe^* f^rein Shakspeare and Ben Jonsoo and 
Ned AUeyae are admirably made to perform their respec- 
tive parts. As the nature of the * Biographia Literaria' 
required authorities, Steevens ingeniously added, * Whence 
I copied this letter I do not recollect.* However he weU 
iuew it came from * the Theatrical Mirror,' where he had 
first deposited the precious original, to which he had un- 
guardedly venturnd to affix the date of 1600 ; unluckily, 
Peele was discovered to have died two years before he 
wrote his own letter! The date is adroitly dropped in 
Berkenhout! Steevens did not wish tore^r to ma ori- 
ginal, which T have often seen quoted as authority. One 
of these numerous forgeries of our Puck, appears in an 
article in Isaac Reed's catalogue, art. 8706. * The Boke 
of the Sddan, conteyninge strange matters touchynge his 
brfe and deathe, and the ways of his course, in two partes, 
itmo,' with this marginal note by Reed. * The foregohag 
was written by George Steevens, Es(^, from whom I re- 
ceived it. It was composed merely to impose on " a lite- 
rary friend," and had its effect ; for he was so far deceived 
as to its authenticity that he gave implicit credit to it, and 
put down the person's name in whose posseaaion the ori- 
0B9\ books were supposed to be.' 

One of the aort of iventiona v^iieh I attribute to Stee- 
f«H Ins baao got op with a daal of romantie efll^, to 



embelli^ the poetical life of Milton ; and unquestiooably 
must have sadly perplexed his last matter-of-fact editor, 
who is not a man to comprehend a flim-flam !— ^br he hai 
aanctioned the whole fiction, by preserving it in hb Uo» 
^aphical narrative ! The first impulse ol' Milton to travel 
m I laly is ascribed to the circumstance of his having been 
found asleep at the foot of a tree in the vicinity of Cam* 
biidee, when two foreign ladiea, attracted by the loveliness 
of the youthful pcwt, alighted from their carriage, and 
having admired him for some time as they imagined on- 
perceived, the youngest, who was very beautiful, drew a 
pencil from her pocket, and having written some hues, ptit 
the paper with ner trembling hand into his own ! But it 
seenu, for something was to account how the sleeping 
youth could have been aware of these minute particulars, 
imless he had been dreaming them,— that the ladies had 
been observed at a distance by some friends of Milton, 
and they explained to him the whole silent advmiture. 
Milton, on opening the paper, read four verses from Gua« 
rini, addressed to those * human stars' his own eyes ! On 
this romantic adventure, Milton set off for Italy, to dis- 
cover the fair * incognita,' to which undiscovered lady we 
are told we stand mdebted for the most impassioned 
touches in the Paradise Lost ! We know how Milton 
passed his time in Italy, with Dati, and Gaddi, and Free* 
cobaldi, and other literary friends, amidst its academiei, 
and often busied in book^ollecting. Had Milton's tour in 
Italy been an adventure of knight-errantry, to discover a 
lady whom he had never seen, at least he had not the 
merit of going out of the direct road to Florence and 
Rome, nor of having once alluded to this Dame de eee 
peneiee, in his letters or inquiries among his friends, who 
would have thought themselves fortunate to have introduced 
so poetical an adventure in the numerous eonsont they 
showered on our youthful poet. 

This AistorieOe, scarcely fitted for a novel, first appeared 
where generally Steeven's literary amusements were car- 
ried on, in the General Evening Post, or the St James's 
Chronicle : and Mr Todd, in the improved edition of Mil- 
ton's Life, obtained this spurious original, where the 
reader may find it ; biK the more curious part of the stoiy 
remains to be tokl. Mr Todd proceeds, * The preceding 
highly-coloured relation, however, is noi tingular; my 
friend, Mr Walker, points out to me a counter-part in the 
extract from the preface to Poesies de Marguerit^Eleanerf 
ChtUde, depui* Madame de SurvUle. Poete fVaneoit dn 
XVSiieU. Paris, 1808.' 

And true enough we find among * the family traditions' 
of this same Clotiide, that Justine de Levis, great-grand- 
mother of this unknown poetess of the fifteenth century, 
walking in a forest, witnessed the same beautiful tpeetoeis 
which the Italian Unknown had at Cambridge ; never was 
snch an impression to be effaced, and she could not avoid 
leaving her tablets by the side c^the beautiful sleeper, de- 
claring her passion in her tablets to four Italian veram ! 
The very number our Milton had melted to him! Oh! 
these /our verses ! they are as fatal in their number as the 
ciole « Peeps letter proved to George Steevens! Somo* 
thing still escapes in the most ingenious fabrication which 
serves to decompose the materials. It is well our veraci- 
ous historian dropped all mention of Guarini— else that 
wouM have given that coup de ^roce— a fatal anachronism ! 
However his invention supplied him with more originality 
than the adoption of this story and the four verses woom 
lead us to inter. He tells us now Petrarch was jealous of 
the genius of his Clotilde's grandmother, and has even 
pointed out a sonnet which, 'among the traditions of the 
family,' was addressed to her ! He narrates, that the gen» 
tleman, when he fairly awoke, and had read the * (bur 
verses,' set off fi>r Italy, which he run over till he found 
Justine, and Justine found him at a tournament at Modena ! 
This parallel adventure disconcerted our two grave English 
critics— they find a tale which they wisely judge impioba- 
blc, and because they discover the tale copied, they con« 
elude that ' it is not singular !' This knot of perplexity is, 
however, easily cut through, if we substitute, which we 
are fully justified in, for < Poete du XV Siecle'— < du XIX 
Siecle!' The* Poesies' of Clotiide areas genuine a fa* 
brication as Chatterton's; subject to the same objections, 
having many ideas and expressions which were unknown 
in the language at the time they are pretended to hava 
been composwi, and exhibiting many imitations of Vohairo 
wnd other poets. The present story of the four /loKan 
twrass, and the beautiful Sleeper^ wouM be qttita luflkiMit 
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up the national iipirit, and diffuae hopes of the new enter- 
prise of Vasco de G^ama, who had ju«t sailed on a voyage 
of discovery to the Indies. Three atones were discovered 
near C intra, bearing in ancient diaracterB, a Laim in> 
■cription ; a aibylline oracle addressed prouhetically * To 
the inhahitanu of the West !' stating that wnen these three 
■tones shall be found, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Ta- 
gus should exchange their cominodiiies ! This was the 
pious fraud of a Portuguese poet, sanctioned by the ap- 
probaiiun of the king. When the aionea had lain a aum- 
eient tune in the damp earth, an as to become apparently 
antique, our poet invited a numerous party to dinner at his 
country-house ; in the midst of the entertainment a pea- 
sant rushed in, announcing the audden discovery of thia 
treaaure ! The inscnptioo waa placed among the royal 
collections as a sacred curiosity ! The prophecy wss iu> 
comp.islied, and the oracio was long considered genuine ! 

In such cases no mischief resulted ; the annals of man- 
kind were not confused by spuritnis dynaaties arid fabulous 
chrooologtes ; but when literary forgeries are published by 
those whose character hardly admits of a suspicion that 
they are themselves the impostors, the difficulty of assign- 
ing a motive only increases that uf forming a decision ; to 
adopt or to reject them may be equally dangeroua. 

In this clasa we muat place Annius uf Viterbo, who pub- 
lished a pretended collection of hiatonana of the remoteat 
antiquity, aome of whoae namet had descended to ua in 
the works of ancient writers, while their works themaelvea 
bad been l<wt. Afterwarda he subjoined commentaries U> 
confirm their authoriCy, by passages from unknown au- 
thors. These at first were eagerly accepted by the learn- 
ed ; the blunders of the presumed editor, one of which 
waa his mistaking the right name of the historian he forged, 
were gradually detected till at length the imposture was ap- 
parent ! The pretended originals were more remarkable 
tbr their number than their volume ; for the whole collec- 
tion does not exceed 171 pages, which lessened the tliffi- 
culiy of the forgery ; while the commentaries, which were 
afterwards published, must have been manufactured at the 
same time as the text. In favour of Annius, the high rank 
be occupied at the Roman court, hia irreproachable con- 
duct, and his declaration that he had recovered aome of 
these fragments at Mantua, and that others had come 
firom Armenia, induced many to credit these pseudo-his- 
torians. A literary war soon kindled ; Niceron has dis- 
criminated between four parties engased in this conflict. 
One party decried the whole of the collection as gross for^ 
gariea ; another obstinately supported their autMUticity ; 
a third decided that they were forgeries before Annius 
possessed them, who was only creduluus ; while a fourth 
party considered them as partly authentic, and described 
their blunders to the interpolationa of the editor, to increaae 
their importance. Such aa they were, they scattered con- 
ruai<«n over the whole iace of history. The false Berosius 
opens his history before the deluge, when, according to 
him, the Chaldeans through preceding a^es had faithfully 
preserved their historical evidences ! Annius hints, in his 
commentary, at the archives and public libraries of the Ba- 
bylonians : the days of Noah comparatively seemed mo- 
dem history with this dreaming editor. Same of the fan- 
ciful writers of Italy were duped : Sansovino, to delight 
the Florentine nobility, accommodated them with a new 
title of antiquity in their ancestor Noah, Imperatore e 
mmuardta ddta genA^ otsae e men in quelle voarti. The 
Spaniards eomphiined that in forging these fabulous ori- 
gins of different nations, a new series of kings from the 
ark of Noah had been introduced by some of their rhodo- 
montade historians to pollute the sources of their history. 
Bodin's otherwise valnable works are considerably injured 
by Anniua'a auppoaititioiia diacoveriea. One hialorian died 
ol grief, for having raiaed hia elaborate speculations on 
tbase fabulous originals ; and their credit waa at length so 
much reduced, that Pignoria and MaffVi both announced 
to their readers that they had not referred in their works to 
the pretended writers of Annius! Yet, to the present 
hour, these presumed forgeriea are not always given up. 
The problem remains unsolved — and the silence of the re- 
•pectabla Annius, in regard to the forgery, as well aa 
iirbat he affirmed when slive, leave oa in doubt whether he 
really intended to laugh at the world by these fairy tales of 
the giants of antiquity. Sanchoniathon, aa preaerved by 
Ettsebiiia, may be cisaaed among these ancient wririnra, 
or forgeriea, and haa been equally rejected and defended. 

Another Nierary forgery supposed to have been grafted 
OB tbota af Amuus, imrohred the Ingbirami family. It was 



by digging in their grounds that they discovered a number 
of Etruscsn antiquitiea, consisting of inscriptions, and alao 
fragments of a chronicle, pretended to have been compoaed 
sixty years before the vulgar era. The characters 'on th# 
marblea were the ancient Etruscan, and the hiatorical work 
tended to confirm the pretended discoveries of Annius. 
They were collected and enahhned in a magnificent folio 
by Curiiua Inghirami, who, a few yeara after, publiahed a 
quarto volume exceeding one thouaand pages to support 
tneir authenticity. Notwithstanding the erudition o\ the 
forger, these monuments of antiquity betrayed their modem 
coixliment. There were uncial tettera which no one knew ; 
but theae were aaid to be undiacovered ancient £truacan 
charactera ; it waa more difficult to defend the small iiahe 
letters, for they were not Ubed in the age assigned to them; 
besides that there were dots on the letter t, a custom not 
practised till the eleventh century. The style was copied 
from the Latin of the Psalms and the Breviary ; but Ing- 
hirami discovered that there had been an intercourae be- 
tween the Etruacana and the Hebrewa, and that David 
bad imitated the writinga of Noah and hia deacendanta ! 
Of Noah the chronicle detaila apeechea and anecdotea! 

The Romana, who have preaerved ao much of the Etrua- 
cana, had not, however, noticed a aingle fact recorded in 
theae Etruacan antiquitiea. Inghiraini replied, that tho 
manuacript waa the work of the aecretary of the college of 
the Etrunan augura, who alone waa premitted to draw hia 
materiala from the archivea, and who, it would aeem, waa 
the only acribe who haa favoured poaterity with ao much 
aecret niatory. It waa urged in favour of the authenticity 
of theae Etruscan iponuments, thst Inghirami waa ao 
young an antiquary at the time of the diacovery, that be 
could not even explain them; and that when fresh re- 
aenrchea were made on the apot, other aimilar roonumenta 
were also diainterred, where evidently they had long lain ; 
the whole affair, however contrived, waa confined to the 
fngftirami family. One of them, half a century before. 
had been the librarian of the Vatican, and to him ia aacribed 
the honour of the forgeriea which he buried whrre he was 
sure they would be found. This, however, is a mere con- 
jecture !' Inghirami, who poblikhed and defended their au- 
thenticity, was not concerned in their fabrication; the de- 
sign was probably merely to raise the antiquity of Vola- 
terra, the family eatale of the Inghirami ; and for thia pur- 
pose one of ita learned branchea had bequeathed hia poe- 
terity a collection of apurioua hiatorical monumenta, which 
tended to overturn all received ideaa on the firat ages of 
hialory.* 

It waa probably auch impostures, and those of the/ofaa 
decrttaU of Uidorty which were forged for the maintenance 
of the papal aupremacy, and for eight hundred yeara form- 
ed the fundamental baflia, of the canon law, the diaciuline 
of the church, and even the faith of Chriatianity, whicn led 
j to the monatroua pyrrhoniam of father Bardouin, who, 
with immense erudition, had perauaded himaelf, that, es- 
ceptinc the Bible and Homer, Herodotua, Plant ua, Pliny 
the e^Jer, with fragmenta of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, 
all with remaina of claaaical literature were forgeriea of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centurira ! In two diaserta- 
tiona he imagined that he had proved that the JEneid was 
not written by Virgil, nor the Odea of Horace by that 
poet. Hordouin waa one of those wrong-headed men, who 
once having fallen into a delusion, whatever afterwarda 
occura to them on their favourite aubject only tends to 
atrengihen it. He died in hia own faith ! He aeema not 
to have been aware, that by aacribing such prodigal inven- 
tiona as Plutarch, Thucyoides, Livy, Tacitua, and other 
hiatorians, to the men he did, he waa raiaing up an unpar- 
alleled age of learning and ceniua when monka could only 
write meagre chroniclea, while learning and geniua them- 
selvea lay in an enchanted alumber with a auapenaioo of all 
their vital powera. 

There are numeroua inatancea of the forgeriea of amall- 
cr documenta. The Prayer- Book of Columbua preaented 
to him by the Pope, which the great discoverer of a new 
world bequeathed to the Genoeae republic, haa a codicil in 
hia own writing aa one of the leavea testifies,but aa volumea 
composed aeainat ita authenticity deny. The famoua de- 
acription in PetrarcMs Virgil, ao often quoted, of hia firrt 
rencontre with Laura in the church of St Clair on a Good 

* The volume ot' these pretended AnilqnUiea la entitled 
Etruscarum Aniiquifntpm fragmenta. fo. Franc. 1637. That 
which Inf hirami published u> defend their authenticity is In 
lulian. Discorso sopra oppoeizioni Cuxt all* Antichha Toecana 
4to. Fh«nze, 104A. 



CURI08ITIKS OF 



Hi^,IAprl,Un,i> km htm i i rtf i rt iwi r ii w 

t At4 lan, MW ft Hi^j ! Tb. OMTrnkj .MM 

» kM* bM ft Utate <ir di* ■hAeunt iT ih. aMi. 
Ha *M«Mn^^k7n|ii£H A* Hdd^ HMM, « k «f- 

nr fa f<«ft dd IK lin«* i m. 
•DSHOiaidftTwhwtbanntflb* amwmt*mm~ 

miUmmf^mfmUmttrnkm,: Tht btmrmm^mti 
«Bl«ariniiM ■Undid U Quad VridiT ud &• adiiHa at 
AiCn^o^ B«lw««udiib.fftMwiilbiH8. 
kdM^pU Bniynf 7ma,«kKkZhU0a«ftii| 

Bn i »n> d^ ■! m) tf Mb- m 

fWrc ETpM ^ «• hlUM, ■ ra 

OiMd lo b pHB ; • aaa ai nvM 

a* bM raoi iB^ dMtn ■■ Itfftra. 

•ll«Mi«tkadft*ibu lwmamAnaai,4i n imlKiH 

■Wmt UBimi ia tb* nn tf ft Ub>M a^ and I 

« m >5«<aMl« Am it «v jMr api Alt <Mku» 

nl'liM aMti^, HsoraDi to da AM OaMdftf, ■» 
Mliai «hvd^tMBaiMidM>-Mftp|iMn^lh*tlB 
•^Mt. Tha Loan aTMh na ■« tW Umi« af Pa- 
ftvchl bat La« da Baa, oaawiad, aad aba fiad 
la^, npihi h tba akkii* oTTaBdwa. Pamrab bad 
iOMnMnd bwiiaa bia am iraalaw, aad bAh anarad 
bttaaaiattMidMbarfaaaT.* If Aa Abb< Oohm^ 

■ m j ^i 1- ' -■ I " -^.- ..-' ^ 

titm Iba tdk ™aalir oaMHa tor ■ Kftrriad *mtm. Ii 
waridbacwBoa IT iba fkMoa tun af Iba Int Mattbr 
«llb La«m bi tba AmA ef Bl Cfu* nii^lad ■ rb 
bkadw af tha farnna^ >iaaaHa|i6« aT a paango 
«Ueb wu toootniSr pi^lad, aa ' '-^- 




rMii-nn^w,fcad«a«abaM>>Awaa—<d»rflh 
ISaafirrriaa, a^Otaaa^^ba haM lb 

MtWruMi M BM Bkaa ft ^ ««rtoa-B ta«a 
UMiair wmM BdM Aa aaiBid MM <r OMfa hb 
onftawr. Ha »■>■■! b* aMbapMgF ■■ *> 
pM>aa tf ! Hit" I, Mat la ba fS^SSimmmm 
idan, abM a kMB Matin tad aawd «liA ^fi 
cHMUavmd^labaa^aatad. ThaMtaM^ 
Wlbaaaaaiaa djuawiiliha W V ^^ *«MM h» 

?«ttad ytad w rf pS a»i ft alMa tea liria Imm, 
batbrtbamaik aT iba 3miim,md ■aMnatai ft 

IhddwBaiaafaa IiadM, ab'aift fca h^ JSTmS 
cirdOTdwianriB«r)apa>i ba hrf Inbil aw *K 
npa, wl falaad M Ibw ovMMu Ha ftqpl Aa 
oaaaarbiiriBablbaJaMBaaawnaa; h* a^aJ^fc 
criii<iliW,tbaywiafcfca«tei^wawliW.^ifct» 
roaad diBcdl la Baaap. Ha mt abaH «aapaa%« 

Ha M bM a™ b la rii w; bawjaf iMdiii l iBd j it 

nala hfcata t m mJ lj , U fi i dw ai ta »t_bM »w|*a 

■aMaail,Ti>lllit mi Jiig ft d^i^^tiaa. BftW 
^Mlail a irianiiJa io Aiaiaaaalan atvar M aarahN 
(MbMioaaanUalb^. AJIA^inan^aMdatM^ 
teMtfdaiaeua^Aaaaabaalkn. "^^ 

Ba -aa bMair aanaad at lb fcaBtraf Bi^^ 
■BdtbapwaBidUitogn. Ha bad BMMd ■B^Aft^ 
M, ftosaaUanUa partiaa^ftaaw hafaafa,BHaM4 
a aav «TiniiB (T Iba jaar baa bnMr BHMta, aad >■« 



la a forgBTT nf thd nalun, il mj be uivful t« ipnad a-j 
klannaiBiinieallHUn. The didis de l■Vl^i9n,■Ddtbr' 
Abb< da aiLsgtr, once cooecrUd lofRlher Io nippl; thr 
aafrr purchamr cf Uurarj rantica with a copf uf Di 
THhu ImpiMnOiHi, a book, by iha duo, pnuadsd to 
ban beaa prinKd in ISM, ihoiwh, pnbablT, a modfrn 
IbrtWT el 1696. Tha iiile oT nch ■ work Ud Im^ 

Wiaba prialed with Ihw lill* ham all bmm prond to h? 
kedetnUrieatioei. A copj, hawmrar, <rf' ih> mAnmi^i 
arickul vat fold aidiB Duko dr la TaUun*! aala I Ths 
•naanoT lUa moaw ■ caHooi. Tbo Doko aad ibi: 
■bbd uniif ■ftDututand ■ lul, had it prinliid in the old 
OMhkchuaeur, midst the tide A TVikn hpsKariin. 
Tbe* pro|>oaad la put ihs fnat hiUiopoUat, Da Bun, n 
■aod luHaoar, wboae apaej would laiKiioB tba inpoaton. 
TW mre aAermnb la dole out eopiei at tmatT-lne 
loi^ eadk, which would have baea a reaaoaa b le prica ftr 
abooliwbidiBoooa «Mr«w! ThoT ioTitad Do But? 
la dinner. lUlland lod cajolrd hrn. and, ulheiriBUfiDoiJ. 
■t a nnagcei ihaj had wodikI tun up laiheir pitch, Uhv 



fair. To wppoR tm MW chanotar, bs piactiaid im» 

uJieniag MID. Ha auda a pmyor boob, with ladi Aaa 
iBcsoTlbann, naaa, aad Man, la •faicfa ha^dadiai 
fibbcfiih proaa aad aeraa, writiaa in bia iaiaarid tbaia^ 
ler, willariait or ebaniiu ii, u iba baneor tnok la. Hi 
cuaUHB bI eatef raw flaab wniaad Io aaat Ma tm^m 
own Ibaa ibe aua aad Boae. 

la a laniaoa at Bhqr* ha faoad a aaatoh rafiMMf a*a 
Dutch paji ibaooBBaadatbadlbaBariaa^toMMB 
ForaMaaa to csriW with laaaa, tba chaplaa rf'Aa tm- 



ladder of bia ow ambaiiai, aad tba atquiiag plaaa to >ia 
to iHatb up to a good Briag! laata waa a wtMoBtli^ 
aeiar ; ■■ inarwarda appaarad, wbea b)i aa ■odaaaa i» 
po■iti(a^ Inoaa ptaetiaad oa Iba Biataap of Liadi^ hi 
amaad himulT to be Iba aolbor of an tarmjmam mJl, 
ealillEd ' A laodaat Uftaify aftrr Men] Vanaa^ ftr dii 
be oblaioad ■ (ood niat ■ Baai ; tba raal aaA». a 
paw Scotch Eler|yBBa,obi|ed bin aftamrda ladMda 
.1 1 [g ptioi, aad la pr- '=— ■' •- -' — - -"•^- 



AeforirrT, but reprobilod 
■ad (he farBuiK duk* and aTpuc, ui u^huh 
"r; but ihe]r o^red a f[nid| 



dswD the 



' ftnrvirdiuuj literary impootcn «d oar tfe, 

»hkh "ai J leimed rrloi>d,ih« IleT.B.W«um, pnaenled - 

- ■ - ■ ' 'n IMi. eutillRl. ■ A rirt to Taoeliaie,' acroaip 

^^"KKl'r 



rtibch nijw 

jkMtn^ In , -. , .- - - 

aM br a Sapptaomi-' Ha d«rt»»t hL 

(ha ■ natooi paMkatkn oT L'AIM Coulnf d> f 
d>i*lrM«, which I wi* oUwr liMndrtta ban ooi bai 
*i laaaae, bat wbfch k la ahaolaelT aacoM— - - 
bdba wa«aB daOd* M than^oariaai k« in 




Iba aidearofe u aw m aadiad away ■ iMaa, aad Ma ■•■ 
■aikad neflaet «r bia caanrt anniiad, wUa Aa naa* 
rf Iba biJp waajtotfactad ar daJdU. Ba^ «kd 
papaaadta aar FMnoaaa hi***« la |iiu»i Mi fc 
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__j.«_ I i<u«iia tmiiioi impoalm: «■>■ BU bul psnuuM km 

~*l^*' "f*: rfhich »u Lo ba Bid HI a hifh pcL» I II »M cunom lor 

innn ins uuuu incrt<wcn i<-a -urdi Mid Bol '" "hiiMwu, bul « hid i« f»iili». The pn^acl ruled, ud 

mit^inimmi •mi.^f.jn^,^ Uihl o°e"the ehirtcwr of ('»»lin»°»""»'' oomidorBd Iho d ' "" -^- 

ooud* M- lumid .11 b. .tienOon to .on.« DuU:h mnTi.. I "" ™f"'^"5i.:-,l^fL,r:.. 



wiiihI lobjF our phut mdcenuirer. AfavDotdii 
tail fur Hordi, hspt him in gaod hinneur ; but uu ic 
/- -. -<i4 ifuhap^ ih«te wrn f«««T *ardi, and 



bncaied for app f i /if flf purpaw. We hud 
It buajfimua odh durini oar civij win m (h* reva 
rial. Thii iini 




rak« on hii ftrou.ilu. 




lh><:aon<«r<oT»»iii 












al anicle dcutndi to 





nful Ion bailBTpraTidedrorthfl fuluro f Ao adtice 
_ 1 Pailmanaiiaar ■fterwirdi bora in mind, and at 
loMlll pradnced lh« IbrEeTT of ao flolire nEw laniuan : i 

eonpuivd it with leu diScuhirthui unbacoitcoiTed had i ihan bj puichiie ; and ihs oDlf apaloKr Khicb caa ba al- 

lappUeddaaolj toil.' Whf n a t«nion of the eatechiim Itftd far Ibn ipUndiila pBxala, ij Si Aanio calli Iha nr- 

wu nuda inla Ih* prstendad Parmoiin lanruajpi, *fhich luei oTllifl hoaihimi, oT ihs pmcnl inikacenl criminak, h 

pawwHolhamgramniaUcal, andwai proaouncedl'obea rei»clabiliij oTlh^ naniet. Ae'cordina to Qroaa*! 

ntl lingiMga, from Iha circuautiDce Ihu it reinmblod no . 'Ciiukal DicuanvToTiho Vulgar Tooguc,' ochan had 

Mkac ! and ihaf eould not coDuiTe thai a •Iriplinir could calebnled ctUicieri, bolh in ihs lumed ud lulgar idiomi. 

ba iba inrentor oT a langua^. ITUi* raader ii cunoui Lo But ooeoT ihem, *ho had ■oi ■- '" 



I enraonliaarr irapoatwe, I rafct biin lo Ihi 
"'•- ' •" >■— -leal and nanaphical Do^ 

HinliorthaRstigioo, Cu>. 

habitaaia, br Qeocae Pnl. 

lid Iile,' 1704; wiifi nume. 




tootban; and Pialnuaataat, aFtsr poiiielj aakiiiK par 
Am fw ihe eiprenioB, eomptlini of ids JaauK Ihal ' hi 
''^^'J'^^'^t''™'''"'"'**"'™^.' DrMaai 



■otf in^Hdfiilhr >' 1IU 

■an ; aome thought I: 

n ; Iho caiholica thought I 



-.Maad 

Dutchman 

iaguiia, a lool oT 
- bribod bj Ihi 



prolaalanu to «ipo» Ihair church i Iha preabrlenaili ihal 
b« ■«■ mid u> ciplode their doctriiw, and err up opiaeo- 
MCT ! _Thii fibuloua hiilory of Fonnoaa Hema lo^rr 



H)pnii«CIad 



dbrhia, 
'aafmasa 



™«n papcn. 



p«Mdfi>rth ... ^_^ 

«r ihkeonnnodFiinDoaan; maddeiMd Iho bookaallf 
hanj tin author, who wai Karcalr allowed two nont 
b> ■ndaee thii axtraordiuarj toIurm : andaa tha rom 
la which tho public paiiemd of thia iaiaod wi 

' ' litieaandeanlndictiona.lheaa i 

•lure. Our forier raaolrad not 
■i«iti( thingi 



MlafB 



ud ■u'pritini; thingi ai iba« had dooe, but 
to duh KiUi thorn, probahlV thai ho nidii 
'"-■- "^ -raiaiKlinf Lo eemcl Iham. Thr 
lalel]' aold ; ths world wu inan 
in ; in a aoeood aditiaB hp pn- 
unhappy fbrgar |M about Iwea» 
, whoaa dalDakaa apretd br anil 



lit tnodc of couplaiing h 
by itaitaiortiiU'. 
jit allovT of aoflcBii 
Wan Dot Iho Spaitani allowed lo alaal Irom n 
anolher, and tho bimaleri ddI* puuiihad f 
II ii laid ihai Pinalu madn occaaional addiiiona lo h 



lifatine, when Ihe plague drore him from homo, hia Bald 
of action wai ao reatnclad, thai we caa hardly cooclnda 
thai be could haie beau lo great an enterpriier in Ihia 
way. No ona can have loil their character by thu fort 
oToiFiciH in a confined circle, and be allowed toproipar! 
A tight-Rofered Mercury would hardly hauoi the aaiaa 
■pot: bowoTer, thia ia, aail ma|> be! It ■probable ihat 
we owe ID thia apeeiea of accunulalion nany praoiao* 



Iha Biasueerifii 



ik of Sir Nicholaa Hyde, cb»r-ja*- 

at Sii Ruben Cmiou had la 
I, ]edgarU»oha, orijpiial lek 
I, belooging to Ihe king! for 



>ear U Cbarlea the Fira 
ibrary, recorda, end* 
lore, and other ftalA.pipen, txlooguig to Iha Jting; lor 
the attornej-general of Uwl tinie, to prove thia, ihnwed » 
oopr of Ihe ponlm which Sir Roberl had obuioed boa 
King Jamea for ambmUHg nandt, kr..* 

G&agh haa okore than oninualed Ihat Biwlioion and 
bis frimd Omfrerille ' Ke under lorj atronir ainpicioiia^ 
and he aHtrta that Ihe colltctor of the Wilion trearum 

haa alao put (urth a declaiation relating to Biihnp More, 
the famoui coHeelnr, thai ' ihe Inriiop coHecied hii hbrary 
bf plundtrnif ihoM of the clerj^y in h» dioeoio ; aonie he 

ciTillf.only withafiiuliUiC<nili<iiiwAMi?>' Thiajplmt. 
dtrittf Ihen eootialed ralhor ofnijiiiMJ oihen out oTwhat 
IboT ilDew not how lo Talue ; and thii n an adruOfS 
which arcry Wilful lorar of bocka bus! enjoy otct thCM 
• Laaadona WSB. Ml, In iba fnmu prinMd caukigw. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



I 



whose appreniiceBhip has not rxpirrd. I have myself I diminwhed both them and hia labour, bj •eqiifiliiThif 



been plundered by a rvry dear fi ienvl of toine giich hterary 
curioeiiie«» m tiie davs ut'my iniiuceiice and <iC h» preco- 
city of knowledge, llowever, il dom appear itiat Bi»hup 
More did aciuaily lay viulml bands m a snug conier on 
■one irresistible litl(e charmer; wiiirh we gaiher from a 
precauti«tn adopted by a trit-nd of the bivliop, whi> one day 
was found busy in hiding hit rarest bookM^ and locking up 
M many as he'could. On b*fing asked the rt-ason of ttiis 
odd occupauoii, the bibliopolul iugi'iiuoiirly rejiliedf * the 
Bishop of Ely dines with me to-ddy.* This fact i^ quite 
dear, and here is another as indisputable. Sir Robert 
Saeille writing tu Sir Robert Cotton, appointing an inter- 
view with the founder of the B<jdleinn Library, cautions 
Sir Ri>bert, that * If he held any book s*> dear as that he 
would be loath to lose it, he sh-Hild nU let Sir Thoma* out 
^ hu iifht^ but set " the boke" a«u!e biiore hand.* A 
surprise and detection of this nature hu^ been revraled in 
a piece of secret hiittory by Ainelut de la HuuKsaie, which 
terminated in very important {Miiiiical coiisi-ouei)cei>. He 
assures us thai the personal iii:»iike which Pope Innocent 
X, bore to the French had originated in his youth, when 
eardinal, from havini; been delected in iht* library of an 
eminent French collector, of havini; iiurluiiicd a mofet rare 
volume. The delirium uf a colleciur'^ii rage overcame even 
French politeSjie ; the Kreiichmin not only openly ac- 
cused his lUiiMirious culprit, but viah resolved that he should 
Dot quit the library wiihont replacing the iirecious volume 
—from accusation and denial both resolved to try their 
fflrengih ; but m this literary wrestlingHnatch the book 
dropped out of the cardinals robes ! — and from that day 
be hated the Frencli — at least tlieir more curious collec- 
tors ! 

Even an author nn his dyins-bt d, at those awful mo- 
ments, should a collKCtur be by his side, may not be c<>n- 
sidered !<ecure from his loo curinuA liaiidK. S:r William 
Dugdale porxe^sed the minutes of Kin<r Jameses life, writ- 
ten by Camden, till within a fortiiiiht uf his death: ai^also 



some of the most rare, which wma not diocovered iiU this 
plunderer ni antiquity was far out of their reach. 

When Qough looched on this odd subicct in the frat 
edition of his ' Bniish Topography,' * An Acsdemic* m iht 
Gentleman** Magazine for Augiist 177S, insiniutrd tkat 
this charge of literary pilfer'mg was only n jocolar uoe ; en 
which Gough, in his second edition, obeerved that this wu 
not the rase, and that * one might point out enough lifftf- 
Jingered mtiqyariia in the present afe, lo render Mcba 
charge extremely pn>bable against earlier ones.' The 
most eztnordinary part of this slight hiniory is, that tm 
public denouncer sometime after proved himself in be lav 
of these ' light-fingered antiquaries ;' the deed itself, how- 
ever, was more singnlar than disgraceful. At the dina- 
terment of the remains of Edward ihe First, nround whld^ 
ihinv years agn, assembled our most erudite antiquaries, 
Giui'gh was observed, a* Steevens iised to relate, m a 
wrapping errat coat of unusual dimensions; thai witty and 



malicious * Puck,* so capable himself of in venrinf miKhicf, 
easily suspected others, and divided his glance as mocfa oa 
ihe livinf piece of antiquity, as on the elder. In the ac of 
closing up the relics of ni'yalfy, there wns found waMBg 
an entire fore-finger of Edward the first ; and as ibe body 
was perfect when Ofiened. a murmur of dissausfactkin wu 
spreading, when • Puck' tlireried their attention to the great 
antiquary in the watrlimaii*s great cnot^-frora wheeet 
loo surely was extracted Edward the First's freat Cars* 
finger!— «o that * the light-fingered antiquary* was rvcef* 
nixed ten years after he had denounced the face, wfara W 
came to ' try his hand.** 

or LORD BACOV AT ROME. 

The history of Lord Bacon would be that oT the ia<cW 
lerltial faruli'ies, and a theme so worthy of the philosophy 
cal biographer remains yet tn be written. The persoosl 
narrative of this master-genius or inventor must lor ever hs 
separated from the sco/a intdUeitu he was perpeiuaLy 



CamdenV own life, which he had from Hackei, the author j cendin£ : and the domestic history of this creative 

of the folio life of Bishop Wilhamsf ; who, adds Aubrey, | must be consigned to the most humiliating chapter m IM 

'did Jflrh it from Mr Camden, as he lay a dyuij! I* lie volume of human life : a chapter alreadv suffirien'.v e^ 



aflerwards corrects his infuimiiion, by the iiann? of Dr 
Thomdyke, which, however, eq.iallv nnsiwers our }»iirp'><e, 
to prove that even dying auih<>iS may drudd siicli collec- 
tors! 

The meda'lists liav**, I susihc:. been in.-»re predatory 
than the*«e subtraetors of iHir literary ir .inures; n'»t only 
from the farijity of 'heir convpva*ii'i', but iVom a periiiiar 
contrivance which of all iliosi' thiiijs uhirii admit orbf-inj: 
secn'ilv piirlcuiied, can only be pr.ir'i-oil in thi"* di-pa'-t- 
ment — for thev can "teal and no hiimaii hand ran si-ari'h 
them ^%ilh anv uosjsihility of n».t«'( tii»n — 'hi*y r.in pi^k a 
cabinet and swal'ow the cunou'j thmj-*, an>l transport them 
with perfect "lafetv, to be di^'ested a? their loisnro. An 
adventure of this kiml happ'.Mii-J to Baron S'«»N««h. the l"a- 
mous antiquary. It was in l-'okinj over the gem:* of the 
roval cabinet of medAls, that the keepT percived the loss 
of one ; his place, his pension, and his re[nii.ilinn were at 
stake; and he ins^isted that Baron St'vch should he most 
minutelv examined : in lhi<di!«-mnia, forri-d toc«infession, 
this erudite collertor assured the keeptr of the royal cabi- 
net, that the strictest <search would not avail : * Alas, sir I 
I have it her** within.* he said, {jointing to his breast — an 
emetic was suggested by the learned practitioner himfielf, 
probably from some former experiment. Thi< was not 
the first time that such h naiura; cdhiiiet ha .1 been invent- 
ed ; the antiquary Vaillanr, when attacked at sea bv an 
Alffenne, xeai nislv swallowed a who!e series ol Syrian 
kines ; when he landed at Lym-s, groamiii* with his ron- j 
cealetl treasure, he hastened to hi.-* fri-'iid, his pliysician, 
and his brother anMniiarv Diit'our, — who at first w:i«i only 
anxious to inquire of his pati»*nt, whethT the medals were 
of the higher empire? Vaillant showed two or t href, of I 
which nature had kindly relieved him. A rollection of 
medals was left to the r.ity of KxeiT, and th*' donor ac- 
companied the bequest by a elan^i- m his wiJ. tha' shonM ' 
a certain antiquary, his old fri*'nd and rival, be desirous of 
examining the com^, he should be wa'e'ied bv two ot- 
sons, one on each side. T,a Cror.e informs us in his life, 
that the learned Charles Pat in, who has written a work on | 
medals, was one of the present race of coilertors : Patin . 
offered the curators of the public library at Basle to draw j 
up a catalo(*ne of the cabinet of Amerbaek thep* preserv- | 
ed, containing a good number of medals ; but they would i 
have been more numerous, bad the catalogue-writer not I 



chapt 
Iarge<l, and which ha«j irrefutably proved how the grearrs: 
miii'ls are not freed from the inffrmi'ies of ihe most vuifrar. 

The parent of our philosophy is now to be considered a 
a new liph* («ne which others do not aftpear to have o4h 
srrved. ^ My researches into conlemporary ro:ires uf 
Bacon have often convinced me that hii phiinsophicai 
works, in his own davs and amons his own c«mntr\oieo. 
were not only not compreheiidecl. but often rid iculeit, and 
sometiini s repr-'bated ; that thev were the occajK* of 
nianv siij»hts .and mortifications which this depreriafed niaa 
eiidur.'l ; but thai from a v»ry earlv period in his ljtV.|« 
that last record of hi> feelings which apn* ars in his«-i. 
this ' st-rvant of |>oMerity,' as he propheiirallv caJ.ed r.isi- 
self, sustained his mitlily spirit with the confidence *^ H 
ov.n pos- humous greatness. Bacon cast his views throufh 
the maturity of a;:es. and perhaps amidst the sceptics asd 
the rejectors of his plans, may have fell at times a-i 'hit 
iddlatry of fame, which has now consecrated his phi.v>- 
soplural works. 

At college. Bacon discovered how ' that scrap rf Gre- 
cian knowle«ipo, the peripatetic philosophy,* and the scho- 
lastic babble, couH not serve the ends and purposes of 
knowledge ; that sy.!'»eisms were not things, and iha'. a 
n<»w logic niisht teach us to invent and jud^e by inductMe. 
He found that theories were lo be built upon expenmenii. 
When a young man, abroad, he began to make ihose ob- 
servations'on Nature, which afterwards led on to the foua- 

* Il is rr.^ti.-hle that ibis story of Go«ch"s pockeiirc :*ie 
C^n'.finepr of E«lwanl the Firft. Was one of the nna:ict«^iis •-- 
vPHiiona of Oeorire Steevens. after he discovered thai ihe sn- 
ti'iiiary was onione ihe few admitted to ilie «nii»mbin£ of ih« 
MTal Vorjwe ; Siee\en« hitnpcif was n«'l ihere I Svivar.si 
ITrban whi» mnpl know murh more iban he cares to rernrJ of 
Turk.'— h..>. however, rivi-n ihe tiUnwinif -secret h!«»«7* 
tf wh i! hi' ra'ls * iiucrmlemanly and uii*arTar.ia»»'e suarks* 
or, Gi'iifh. hv Steevens. It seems ihil Str-oei-s wa* a r-!- 
Irrtor I -ft he U-irk-* nl Hocanh, and wh:!'- er.cnee«l i'> n'naing 
hi< vMilit-rtii^n. wr..t- an abrn]-.i Icttfr to Oouffh, to ol-*a!n fmm 
him some early in)|>reysinMS. bv purchase or exchange. G»"*irt 
resenti'd the manner ol his aiidress by a rough refkisal. for il 
is adiniiird iti have breu * a peremptory one.' Thus arr«se tVi 
imi»lj<r«bl*« \e;.i'rji ro of Sieevens. who useil li» b^*sl t^st si 
thi* mist-luevous tri-'kn he playe<l on the grave ai-li^uary, who 
was rarely uver-kind lo any one, was but a pleasant kitd ol 
rsveng s ! 
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dations of the new philosophy. At sizteeD, he philoeo- 
phtsed ; at iwenty-siz, he had framed his syatem into aome 
torm ; and after hirty years of continued laboura, unfinished 
to his last hour, he Mi bohind him sufficient to found the 
great philosophical reformation. 

On his entrance intn active life, study was not however 
hia prime object. With his fortune to make, his court 
connexions and his father's example opened a path for 
ambition. He chose the practice of common law as his 
means, while his inclinations were looking upwards to 
political affairs a« his end. A passion for study however 
bad strongly marked him ; he had read much more than 
was required in his professional character, and this cir- 
ctunstance excited ine mean jealousies of the minister 
Cecil, and the attorney-general Coke. Both were mere 
practical men of business, whose narrow conceptions and 
whoee stubborn habits assume, that whentiver a man 
acquires much knowledj^e foreign to his profession, he will 
know less of professional knowledge than he oukAi. 
These men of stn>ng minds, yet limited capacities, hold in 
con'empt all studies alien to their habits. 

Bacon early aspired to the situation of solicitor-general ; 
the court of Eltxabf th was divided into factions ; Bacon 
adopted the interests of the eenerous Kssex, which were 
iairoicai to the partv of Cecu. The queen, from his boy- 
hood, was delighted by conversing with her * joung lord- 
keeper,' as she early distingiii«he«l the precocious gravity 
and the ingenious turn of mind of the future philosopher. 
It was unquestionably to attract her favour, that Bacon 
presented to the queen his ' Maxims and Elements nf the 
Common Law,' not published till after his death. Eliza- 
beth suffered her minister to form her opinions on the 
legal character of Bacon. It was alleged that Bacon was 
addicted to more general pursuits than law, and the 
miscellaneous books which he was known to have read 
• confirmed the accusation. This was urged as a reason 
why the post of solicitor-general should not be conferred 
on a mat! of speculation, more likely to di«tract than to 
direct her affairs. Elizabeth, in the height of thai political 
prudence which marked her character, was swayed by the 
▼ulgar notion of Cecil, and believed that Bacon, who 
af lerwards filled the situation both of solicitor-gftneral and 
lord chancellor, wu * A mauo rather of show than of 
depth.' We have been recently told by a great lawyer, 
that * Bacon was a master.' 

On the accession of James the First, when Bacon still 
found the same party obstructing his political vlvance- 
ment, he appears, in some momentary fit of disgust, to 
have meditated on a retreat into a foreign country; a cir- 
eamstance which hss happened to several of our men of 
fenius, during a fever of solitary indignation. He was (br 
•ome time thrown out of the sunshine of life, but he 
found its shade more fitted for contemplation ; and, unquea- 
ttooabty, philosophy was benefited by his solitude at Cray's 
Inn. His hand was always on his work, and better 
thoughts will find an easy entrance into the mind of those 
who feed on their thoughts, and live amidst their reveries. 
In a letter on this occasion, he writes, * My ambition now 
I shall only put upon my pen, whereby I shall be able to 
maintain memory and merit, of the times succeeding,' 
And many years afler when he had finally quitted public 
life, be toki the king, * I would live to ttudv, and not study 
to live : yet I am prepared for date oboiMm Bellisario ; 
and I that have borne a nag, can bear a wallet.' 

Ever were the times succcedivo in his mind. In that 
delightful Latin letter to Father Fulsentio, where, with the 
vimplicity of true grandeur, he takes a view of idl his 
wonis, and in which he describes himself as ' one who 
•erred posteritv,' in communicating his past and his future 
designs, he ados, that * they require some ages for the ri- 
pening of them. There, while he despairs of finishing 
what was intended for the sixth part of his Instauration, 
how nobly he despairs ! * Of the perfecting this I have 
cait away all hopes; but in future ages, perhaps, the de- 
ngn may bud again.' And he concludes by avowing, that 
the seal and constancy of his mind in the great design, 
«Aer so many years, bad never become cold and indiffer^ 
•nt. He remembers how, forty years ago, he had com- 
pooed a juvenile work about those things, which, with con- 
fldooce, but with too pompous a title, he had called TVm- 
jporisFartas Masinnu; the grea* birth of time! Besides 
tba public dedication of his Novum Organum to James the 
Windy be accompanied it with a private letter. He wishes 
fho king's Ikyoar to the work, which he acooonts aa much 



as a hundred years time ; for he adds, * I am persuaded 
the work wUl gain upon men^i mmda m aoxs.' 

In his last will appears his remarkable legacy of fame. 
* My name aiMl memory I leave m foreign nations, and to 
mine own countrymen after mntte tim» he paeud over.* 
Time seemed always personated in the imagination of our 
philosopher, and with time he wrestled wiin a consciou»* 
ness of triumph. 

I shall now bring forward suflicient evidence to prove 
how Utile Bacon was understood, and how much he waa 
even despised, in his philosopliical character. 

In those prescient views by which the genius of V ertt- 
1am has often anticipated the institutions and the discove* 
nes of succeeding times, there was one important object 
which even his foresight does not a|>pear to have contem- 
plated. Lord Bacon did not foresee that the English lan- 
guage woukl one day be capable of embalming all that 
philosophy can discover, or poetry can invent ; that hia 
country should at length poraess a national literature of its 
own, and that it should exult in daisied compositions 
which might be appreciated with the finest models of an- 
tiquity. His taste was far unequal to his invention. So 
little ne esteemed the language of his country, that his fa- 
vourite works am composed in Latin ; and hie was anxious 
to have what he had written in English preserved in that 
' universal language which may last as long as books last.' 
It would have surprised Bacon to have been told, that the 
most learned men in Eurofie have studied English authors 
to learn to think and to write. Our phildnopher was surely 
somewhat mortified, when in his dedication of the Essays 
he observed, that 'of all my other works my Essays have 
been most current ; for that at U srems, they come home 
to men's business an-l bosoms.' It is too much to hope to 
find in a vast and profound inventor a writer also who be- 
stows immortaUty on his language. The English lan- 
guage is the only object in his great surrey of art and of 
nature, which owes nothing of its excellence to the genius 
of Bacon. 

He had reason indeed to be mortified at the reception 
of his philosophical works ; and Dr Rawley, even some 
years after the death of his illustrious master, had occa- 
sion to observe, that ' His fame is greater and sounds 
louder in foreign parts abroad than at home in his own 
nation ; thereby verifying that divine sentence, a pfophel 
is not without honour, save in his own country and in his 
own house.' Even the men of genius, who ought to bavo 
comprehended this new source of knowledge thus opened 
to them, reluctantly entered into it ; so repugnant are we 
suddenly to give up ancient errors which time and habit 
have made apart oi ourselves. Harvey, who himself expe- 
rienced the sluggish obstinacy of the feamed,which repel- 
led a great but a novel discovery, could hnwever in his turn 
deride the amazing novelty of Bacon's Novum Organum, 
Harvey said to Aubrey, that * Bacon was no great philo- 
sopher ; he writes philosophy like a lord chancellor.' It 
has been suggestea to me that Bacon's philosophical wri- 
tings have been much over-rated. His experimental phi- 
losophy from the era in which they were produced must 
be necessarily defective ; the time he gave to them could 
only have been had at spare hours ; but like the great pro- 
phet on the mount, Bacon was doomed to view the land 
afar, which he himself could neyer enter. 

Bacon found but small encouragement for hisiMwIron^ 
ing smong the most eminent scholars, to whom he sub- 
mitted his early discoveries. A very copious letter by Sir 
Thomas Bod lev on Bacon's desiring him to return the 
manuscript of CogUataei Fisa, some portion of the JVb- 
vum Organum has come down to us ; it is replete with 
objections to the new philosophy. *Iam one of that 
crew,' says Sir Thomas, * that say we possess a far 
greater holdfast of certainty in the sciences than you will 
seem to acknowledge. He giyes a hint too that Solomon 
complained * of the infinite making of books in his time;* 
that all Bacon delivers is onl^ * by averment without other 
force of argument, to disclaim all our axioms, maxims, 
&c, left by tradition from our elders unto us, which hare 
passed alf probations of the sharpest wits that ever were ;* 
and he concludes, that the end of all Bacon's philosophy, 
by * a fresh creating new principles of sciences, would be 
to be dispossessed of the learning we have ;* and he fears 
that it would require as manv ages as have marched be- 
fore us that knowledge should be perfectly achieyed. Bod- 
ley truly compares himself to * the carrier's horse which 
cannot planch the beaten way in which I was traiaad,' 
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Bttcoo did not kwe heart bj the timidity of * the car- 
rier's hone :' a imart viTacioos note in return shows his 
qoick apprehensKMi. 

* As I am eoing to my boose in the country, I diaH want 
my pKoen^ which I heg you therefore to return. You are 
sloChfui, and you help me nothm^ , so that I am half in con- 
ceit you affect not tne argument ; for myself I know well 
you loTe and affect. I can say no more/ but nam eamhiau 
tmdUf TttpamdtKt omnia syfocr. If you be not vfthe lodg- 
mg9 talked upt whereof 1 speak in my preface, I am but 
to pass by your door. But if I had you a fortnight at Gorw 
bamhury, 1 would make you tell another tale ; or else 1 
wouM add a cogitation agauut Hbrarimf and be rerenged 
OB TOO that way.' 

A keen but playful retort of a great author toocondoos 
oThis own views to be angry with his critic ! The lodging* 
fkmlM 1^ is some sarcasm which we must supply frtmi 
our own conception ; but the threatened cogitation o^onul 
li6rarMs most have caused Bodley's cheek to tingle. 

Let OS now turn from the schiolasiic to the men of the 
world, and we shall see what sort of notion these critics 
entertained of the philosophy of Bacon. Chamberiain 
writes, * This week the lord chancellor hath set forth his 
sew work cdled Inatauntio Magna^ or a kind of Novum 
Orgamim of all philosophy. In sending it to the king, he 
wrote that he wished his majesty might oe so long in read- 
Bg it as he hath been in composing and polishing it, which 
ji well near thirty years. I have read no more than the 
here title, and am not greatly encouraged by Mr Cuffe's 
judgment,* who having long since persoed it, gave this 
eensure, that a fool could not have written such a work, 
and a wise man would not.* A month or two afterwards 
we 6nd that * The kine cannot forbear sometimes in read- 
ing the lord chancellor's last book to say, that it is like tht 
jissce if CML, that ncrpaateth all %nderianding* 

Two years afterwards the same letter-writer proceeds 
with another literary paragraph about Bacon. * This lord 
busies himself altogether about bookt^ and hath set out two 
lately, HtMtori^ Pentoncm, and de Vita et Morte^ with pro- 
mise of more. I have yet seen neither of them, because 
I have not leisure ; but if the life of Henry the Eighth (the 
Seventh), which they say he is about, might come out af- 
ter ftts own manner (meaning his Moral Essays), I should 
find time and means enough to read it.' When this his- 
tory made its appearance, the same writer observes, * My 
Lord Verulam's history of Henry the Seventh is come 
forth ; I have not read much of it, but they say it is a very 
pretty book.'f 

Bacon, in his vast surrey of human knowledee, included 
even its humbler provinces, and condescended to form a 
collection of apophthegms : his lordship r<>£retted the loss 
of a collection made by Julius Cesar, while Plutarch in- 
discriminately drew much of the dregs. The wits, who 
eould not always comprehend his plans, ridiculed the sage. 
I shall now quote a contemporary poet, whose works, for 
by their size they may assume that distinction, were never 
published. A I>r Andrews wasted a sportive pen on fugi- 
tive events ; but though not always deficient in numour and 
wit, such is the freedom of his writings, that they will not 
often admit a Quotation. The following is indeed but a 
strange pun on Bacon's titit*, derived from the town of St 
Alban's and his collection of apophthegms ; 

OH LORD BACOJr PUBLISHIIVO APOPHTHKOMS. 

When learned Bacon wrote essays, 
He did deserve and hath the praise ; 
But now he writes his apophthegm* 
Surely he doses or he dreams ; 
One said. St Alhan» now is grown unable. 
And is in the high-road-way — to DunttaUe. [t. e 
Dunee-4abU.] 

To the close of his days were Lord Bacon's philosophical 
pursuits still disregarded and depreciated by ignorance and 
envy, in the forms of friendship or rivality. I shall now 
give a remarkable example. Sir Edward Coke was a 
mere great lawyer, and like all such, had a mind so walled 
in by law-knowledge, that in its bounded views it shut out 
the horizon of the intellectual faculties, and the whole of 

^ Henry Cuffe, secretary to Robert, Earl of Essex, and ex- 
ecoted, be\ng concerned in hix treamn. A man noted for his 
classical acquiremenis and his genius, who perished early in 
life. 

t Chamberlain adds the price of this moderate sized folk), 
which was six shillings. 



his philooophy lav ia the statotaa. EnbefibrarjntHsft* 
ham there must be fouad a preaeatatioa copy ettXjemA B»> 
coo's Nvmm Organmmt the hutamratie Mmgnm^ 100. Ii 
was given to Coke, for it bean the following nolo «• ika 
title-page in the writing of Coke : 

Edw. Coke, Ex demo amthoria^ 
Audori consUhtm 



Jnataura Ugee, JtutitMmqmc prme. 

The verses not only reprove Bacon for foiDg ont of ha 
profeasioo, but must have alluded to bis chnraacr as a p^ 
rogative htwrer, and hia corrupt adntinitrataon of ihi 
chkncery. The book was publisbed in October, IMO^ a 
few months before the impeaduoaent. And oo frr «n 
ar easily ezctise the caustidtv of Coke ; boi bow ka 
ally valued the philosophy of Bacon appears by ifam: ii 



re 



this first edition there is a device of aahip purting 
Hercvles's pillars ; the phu tdfro, the prond exaltatHa rf 
Mopher. Over this device Coke kaa 



our phikMop^ 

miserable distich in English, which marks his otter esa- 
tempt of the philooophical pursuits of his iilusirioaB riiaL 
This ship passing beyond the colunms of Herculea he sai^ 
castically conceits as * The Ship of Fools,' the famsas 
satire of the German Sebastian Brandt, traaalalcd hf 
Alexander Barclay., 

It deeervelk not to he read m sdhosls, 
Bnltobe /reigkted m the Ship af JWs. 

Such then was the fate of Lord Bacon ; a histoij not 
written by his biographers, hot which may aerre as a ess^ 
ment on that obscure passage dropped from the pea ofhii 
chaplain, and already quoted, that be was more vahid 
abroad than at home. 

SBCaXT BISTORT OT THE DXATB OF ^UEMM 
XI.IZABETH. 

It is an extraoffdinaxy cirrarostaace in oar bistory, Art 
the succession to the English dominkio, in two iimsiii 
Me cases, was never settled bv the posseaaors of lbs 
throne themselves during their lifetime ; and that ibrrs ■ 
every reason to believe tiiis mighty transfer oT three kiif^ 
doms became the sole act of their miniaters, who cea- 
sidered the succession merely as a state expe<iient. Tw» 
of our most able sovereigns found themselves in this pie- 
dicameni ; Q,ueen Elizabeth, and the Protector Cr 
well! Cromwell probably had his reasons oof to 
his successor ; bis positive election would have dn 
fied the opposite parties of his government, whom be 
only ruled while he was able to cajole them. He bmI 
have been aware that latterly he had need oT coodiiaai^ 
all parties to his usurpation, and was probably as doo&i- 
ful on his death-bed whom to appoint his successor, as at 
any other period of his reign. Ludlow suspects ihst 
Cromwell was * so discomposed in body or mind, that be 
could not attend to thst matter ; and whether he assMd 
any one is to me uncertain.' All that we know is the re- 
port of the Secretary Thurlow and his chaplains, «b», 
when the protector lay in his last agonies, suggested to km 
the propriety of chocMsing his eldest son, and they teB oi 
that he agreed to this choice. Had Cromwell been m ba 
senses, he woukl have probably fixed on Htnry^ the kitd 
lieutenant of Ireland, rather than on Richard, or possibly 
had not chosen either of his sons ! 

Elizabeth, from womanish infirmity, or from state- 
reasons, could not endure the thoughts of her successor; 
and long threw into jeopardy the pwitics of all the cabineis 
of Europe, each of which had its favourite candidate to 
support. The legitimate heir to the throne of Eagisad 
was to be the creature of her breath, yet Elizabeth wosid 
not speak him into existence! This had, however. oAca 
raiseo the discontents of the nation, and we shall see how 
it harrassed the queen in her dying hours. It w even sus- 
pected that the queen still retained so much of the wooaa, 
that she could never overcome her perverse dislike t» 
name a successor, so that according to this opinioB, ria 
died and lef\ the crown to the mercy of a parly ! Thii 
would have been acting unworthy of"^ the magnanimity of 
her great character — and as it is ascertained that thequcca 
was veiT sensible that she lay in a dying state several 
days before the natural catastrophe occurred, it is ddBcsk 
to oelieve that she totally disregarded so importaat a or* 
cumstance. It is, therefore, reasoning a priori, dosI aa* 
tnral to condude, that the choice of a soooessor most bava 
ocoipied her thoughta as well as the aozietiai of har ■!•• 
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adtirinf htr whole life. How did ihs riprcn hcncU 
■ban IwquuthiLi tha erDWD lo Juqci ihg FinI, or did ihc 

la the popular pifei of her katlt hitlwiaii, Miu 
Aiku had ubicrTpd, Ibat ' Ehu cloaintf acflDe of ibr Jwis 
U)d •nnirul liTs oT Qurco ElualKth iiaa nuukEd t^ thai 

ftom tb« mdlvf and pUTiued her to ihu frare.' TIh laai 
lt}( of Ehubclli wen, iadcrd, moit mrlanc?u>ly — ihi 

■T ftieT u oT we, t«ruaiDi; all remediei and ei«i nnur 
■haent. But in all the puUiihed aronunU, I can nawbcrt 

MWre of our preieni in^uirr. The irui3l dc^laifed nam. 
JTT, or aa Giar Ihs poet calla it, ' tlie Earl nrMonniDuTli'. 
■« acmM of Uucen Eliiabcth'a df aih,' in the ons mud 
tMcrrinl notice; and iIhi.: «. Gnd the CITcumilancc o 



•n i/JoBui Ih, SiM » «<r n 



npctied by Kapin inl 



■•nar wu at all »ii<ibla c 

orh» 

btkin 



c'3nr"lCE.rUf 
•KKmoum BB)'), ■ on v\ canuMaT, uie !^ of March, iha 
n«* apnehlrn. That Brtrniosn, by ei^a, aha called 
sr her cmmeil. and b;r puiiin; hrr hand to lier head when 
btkmg iTScDU waa named laauccced hrr. theji all knew 



>. of a dyjn, 



puliiiiff her hand (a her 
luL, « Tcrj anihi|uoui acknnwiedx- 
I Scottuh monarch la the Kncliah 

TJ'S.' ■ 



[h Camdi.'n, and were 
d,ic. lam now 1u 

jf deacnbiDf tbv aifn of thv quren a lllti^ difftrcnllvi 



pnetding day, when the quec 
ipeech ; and ii will be confeiae. 
uied has all that loTlinEai and bi 
ral alyls of ihia queen. I hate 



miWednetdajr tM. A hilhenn 

nrnced on (iia 



of Patvt, and k 



'Accuuat oT Ihe Idl worda of Quei 



' On the Tueadar I) 
bird of March, the ai 
Kd, the lord kseper i 



niral beinji on Ibe ri(hi aids of her 
ilhs left, aid MiSecrelar* Ceeil 
i.burj) at iho 1 ' ' 



'• r»*"7.ta 



'y "1^ had Din ; ihiia replied ; 



BlBibeih ; by Ihbi auihenlic writer il appeara ihal ihe had 

■nl (itwEariiif Moiiinghan:)(ad wbrnihBoarllbvnd ' 

mmjatif't trfttt to tht cotAci/, who cojiunii'ioned (he lord 
aMml, the Iftrd keeper, and the McreiarT tn wait vn her 
aijeMj. and irnuBinl her that th'T cane' in Iha name uT i 

TIh queen naa Ihm verj weak, and anaweird Ibrm wilh 



"<!«1 ™f*'' 






d, Ihal 



it Sewt?' Here ihia •lateM:aflTFifsiinn wiiii put an en3 
1» by Ihs iBIFrrerriice of the Brthbiihnp adiriaine bpr ma- 

CJ Id turn bet lhi«(hU ID Gud, ' Ne»er,' aha rtpbed, 
nj Blind wandriFd from him.' 
An hwananofCamden'a hifh inlrfrilT wouM htrdlj 
Iww farmed a liciUin to please tbn newnHnarch; yalCtm- 



Binh, who drawi hii infannaiion from the lei 
Pmieh ambwaador, Villemr ; inftirmatim w 
f—n ihe Enfludi mbiatera had cnnlined m Ihi 



• The lorda 
nironron-h 
er what aha 


other; atlenphMrSecrF.ar»boldl.a.ked 
meant b. lho«- word-, ih.t m> raacf M«U 


Art,jl«,rt»Wn™rf; 


and volv, quoUi ihe, atncU lAa 


.^■/rrji2*a,''.iij 


* Ihal -e» her abaolui.,,*. 


■'Nolwiiba 
Iflernnon the 
b»hop of Ca 


an<linf . afrcr acain, aboul t-ir o'cloek in lb* 
ne>I d(T, be>n( Wedn.wiav, after iha Arek 
nterbury, and other ilirinr*, had been vilb 



albnnid rrpairrij hi 



f bni noibeinit able lo ^prek, wt> naked bj Mr Seen- 
r inihu anrt, 'We be«eeeb tow mijmti, if tou te. 
in m voiir C>m>cr reaoliiiHin. and ihat vou mxild h«n 

kin^'of Sroia 10 (urrerd yioi in toHr'kinfHom. thaw 

ie aiiin unloua; whereat, nifj^fm/^ JkcattH^iWrftf/'lrbk 

__.. ... _ _.__ -rfl (a Ikt Ard. mJpWnarAfr or™ e«»f*Bl,jA.iWi( 

*• •ccnuBI of Gary. Ha had lold na n faci which hi whence, at IhaT ^iriaed, ahe ai;ni(le4l thai >he did kI 



n Eliiabeib' 
Blj tranac " 

.._ .art which 

f queen fell apeechleai 



( bs mntakrn in, thai tbe queen fiiU apeechleia on 
daj, 13d of March, on whirh day, howeTcr, ahe 

which, aa the lordi' 



oniT w«h 



m ihe kinzdorn 



» of bit 
, and ine next unuDC 
draih, all the loidi, a* 



for Eliiabel 

Eehard, Rapin, an ., _ 

ler «r faintly (ao faintl; indrei 



-r noblemen that were in Loodoo 



sS:- 

■Ma ber aar faintly (an faintly indeed that il could mi admiral nhearaed all Ibe aforTaaid premBea which Iha 
■naajblj be lieanl.) ' I will ihal • kin( ancceed ue. and I lala queen had ipokm Is him, and lo the lord keeper, and 
wka ahooid thai be but my nrareal Itiniman Ihe kinc of M> S-rrtlarv (Cei-il,l with Iha manner iherrof; which 
Besia r A diffrrtnt account of Ihia malier -ill ha found lhe> brinn ail>ed. did affirm tn be true upon iheir hnnr- - ' 
■ tbe nillowint memoin. 'Shewaa apeechlaH. and al- Such it thii amiular document of aecrel hialory 

Cdad into her' bed-chamber. Aa auno aa they wen ;>er- enilenllT alluded 10 hr Camdrn. and Ibe oihct ii fully ' 

bctly coitinced that aha could not uHer an articDlate firmed liy Carr ; and br«idei ihia, Ihe rrmariable ei|) 

wwd,aBd>eareecookl hear or undentand one, iher named von of • raHii' » fimnd in ihe letter nf (he French aa 

*a hint of Seal* lo her, a /iiertij thn dand »(' U liatt aador. There were two ioierriewi with ihe qneen, 

»/tmtfilHliadbmatlrtoipnA: nhr put her hand to her Caty apprari only lo hara noiicrd Ibe la-t « Wed 

hnad, iriiich waa probablr al ihal lima i« afomnni pain, day, when ine qiH-en lay inrechlrai, Ehiabeth all 

fla iarA, iiAa intn y wUd Air ttrnt iuil ai (kn fUomi, life bad prrrriered in annhsiinalemTiIcriouanett m|) 
wn Maiadiat al y eatnaeaJ Ihal Iba widi rfkirliand m I aa ib* auccewoa. aad U bv«a»d bar laieai mamt 
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omw tupcmuDwrirr : w 
hw h»d,' uw bhidIj d< 
nuuivr of » crowB.' 



aim bain ndond ths chanctsr of 



Dnlmuirli, Hti lUeir u 
■virdj WM Ihal dT hit 
nuk of ttxL umc puiill 



ThachuaeltrsTlbc^ueEiiorjuiuii thanniia 



raelCT of Ihe queen 

IT* b DurpuMiehiiLDij, for in k ibe 

ilh pannl. Aanv of Drpmirkw^fK vinriledaiHl 



vhit obtcVTo in our public hijiorj, for in k tbe nukia m 
proiDinaoE fiffuro; vriiilr in ircrei Lintory ibr ■ Dorva^ 



mon bv IhftL uLt which ■■ dn>crib«d b^r ui old Iruh pro^ ' aulhonly ihould "oiih wirh uji^ although yrt uughl l« n- 
nrt), of ^ killinj; 1 mmn by [ict.^ ThA lurmiiai and ihe ld- I coElect ihal ilu ihe French Diiuner vrbo writes, ibat ilw 

silLrcqui. ; II ma; 






paRicuLar period lo viUfj' Ihc 



tory« ll la at Iraiil moro hpnourabFc (o rriiji pofMilar pre- of ihe Win^t on ihi> lubjerl ciprcHod with a lianiJiait^ 
jBcTice ihaa to yield u it * paaiiia nbrdience ; and whu tiyle, which, though ii maj lui be rojial, it tnmMbi^Wt- 



Confininf iDTieff here to his donettic charAcler, T ehali 
Bot touch ■in the maoy admirable public prujfcii of thii 

dilpara|;enKnl. Janiel Ihe First hai been taxed wilb pu- 
•ilaoimily and faoliihneei ; Ihie mantrcb eannsi, howetcr. 






h^ep 



omh hfo • 



l«plT e. 



of i4ar, wha 

had dw care of Pnnce Htprj, and wham ahn wi^ed » 
tike oat of hit handt, had innonaud is the kiof thw te 
majeeljr wsi Bronity diipoaed lo an/ ' popiab or Smh* 
twune.' TbideltsrcoBBrmathenprewniutkaofSa^i 
but the eiEract ia renaarbabje [tv Iho ma&t* ti^pbotf ef 
ttyle which Iha king uied. ^ ' 

hanii^i,°firi''ffi ^' I'^l^Ihat l^^f^,«[ 
unto you, which, by Ibe lawofaad and naton, lao^lt 
do to my wife, and muther uf my duWrea ; but „■ ' -^^ 

«p«I of yoi; 



t hfoorHmry wti paned inaeehml I now bear you ii became ihai ya are dt nam 
■t an aeademy of hleralure. Of the and no partaker of my honour, aj nfmr other fnni 






kini'a patarn*! ulieiliidB, even to iha hand and the loiter- beeeech vou eicuie my plaioi 

milinc of IMneo Henry when young, I hate preMtvad a your hirih ii a naedleii mpei 

proof inihaanictaof 'TheHuiofrof Wriibwmattert.' | a. not pemnrni. ) "-' '■ - 

Ckvlei iha Pirn, in hit youlb more paftioularly de.ipied ] you lo (fcr) nr bi 



■ honour, at nr my othe . 

ly plainorti hi ihit. forcaaim^tf 

^^ 



tnda. OTBliitbeih, thet^ueenoTBohemia. . _ _. 

patud that ibo imeraeting tiory remain* unlddi her 
Gnnyant tpirilt rota tlwiyt above the perpolutl dianira, 
of a princely lo a prime ataie — * queon to an ciila ! The 
&tlier of Kuch children deriree tomo distinciinn Ibr capaci- 
ty, in bavuig reared luch a nobia offipring; and the kinc't 
markod atlemion to the farmaiion of hit childran't miadi 

u hit 'Oipiiei Meiamorphosed,' ngKtIy laid of Jamtir 

•Ton are an honea, n>od man,andhavtc«raDrTanrBeami' 
(biimi.) 
Among the flouti and gibee to freely bcipillering the 
pemonul chonctrrnf Jamei the Piral, II one of hia coM- 

fica!t to prore by tiny known fact, ihat Janirt witi not ai 
indulgent a huiband, at he was a faiher. Yd even • 
writer ID wHI inrormed at Dainr. Barrinpon. who, ae i 

king't name «. pro»oc«iive of sarcaim, that ho cnuld nol 
fijrbear ob-tcrvina. thnt Jamei ' upent more time in thote 

h iho incirnl ndago. Hid an 
obeerra lh«l Jamri the Firjt, 
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deliciPD 
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uy in Ihe conduct 
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itheF. 




'Tnll. 




hat wh 


n tlie Piin«ai 



iiorical dinenaiiaa, but one perieei 

le kinff had caune to be jeaki*.^ t 
■nnol ditcoter any poaitm ilinii 
a of Denmark, hut nrrviy of <d^ 



- , ^ .•afJtiDeeth.KfMi^^ 
betpeak their bnily Tr.Hnibl(iace. If it beinie, dM 

cla cfiminal act of ihe fueen'a bat been rMwded, ■ ■■« 
be confeiied ihal one or both of Ihe paniet wm ■iafakf- 
ly diicreet and decent! Ibr the king ■ 



bnnnj Earl nf Murray , 

are happened in Scottaad, ll Engkal 
I lo biTo hred, occupied chicly by *• 
le eourl, and not to have interlertd "idl 

1 tplendoun of the age, ta Ikir 



[eof Jair 



the Itite of Jamei barmonieed, cither froL. .... , , 

for Ibo queen, or hit own poetic evmnalhy. But thmtrr 
foiooim maequet could not etcipe the alur and KandiliC 

corded i^ honest Arthur Wilton, wiiom wn lummon mU 
court ae an indnbilable wilneia of the mutual cordnhii of 
thii myat couple. In the epiiit oThit pariT, and hke Mu- 

coun bcinir nconiinued nutbtrmfo, where the (iheqoHik 

of Ur Ualeolm Lu'nil • Hdnwy'^ItcMlu'l.' whn ibbiki 
■hit ' ii bai placed ibal ofaacnta nuKiioa ki In ga^ 
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Wholderv ; the king himseir not being « Utile delighted 
irith rack fluent elegancies as made tne night more glo- 
I than the day/ This u a direct proof that James 
by no means cold or negligent in his attentions to his 
m ; and the letter which has been given is the picture 
ofkis mind. That James the First was fondly indulgent 
to his queen, and could perform an act of chivalric gallant- 
ly with all the generosity of passion, and the ingenuity of 
•■ elegant mind, a pleasing anecdote which I have dis- 
covered in an unpublished letter of the day will show. I 
ppa il in the words of the writer. 

Augu$t, 16IS. 

* At their last, bemg at Theobald's, about a fortnight 

UO, the queen, shooting at a deer, mistook her mark, and ^^^^J ^„a.i ocipm 

vBad /mm, the k'mg*s most principal and special hound ; of Xenophon. 

■t which he stormed exceedingly awhile ; but after he \f^a his historv. 



who did it, he was soon pacified, and with much 
tnodness wished her not to be troubled with it, for he 
ibooki love her never the worse : and the next day sent 
lor a diamond worth two thousand pounds, as a /egoey 
tuM dead dog. Love and kindness increase daily be- 
them.' 
Such is the history of a contemporary living at court, 
opposite to thai representation of coldness and ne- 
glect with which the king's temper has been so freely as- 
Mwed ; and such too is the true portrait of James the First 
ai domestic life. His first sensations were thoughtless 
Ofld impetuous ; and he would ungracefulljr thunder out an 
oolh, which a puritan would set down in his ' tables,* 
while he omitted to note that this king's forgiveness and 
fergetfulness of personal injuries was sure to follow the 
IMiiig they had excited. 

TBE Bf Alf or ONX BOOK. 

Mr Maurice, in his animated memoirs, has recently ac- 
qnainiod us with a fact which may be deemed important 
in the hfe of a literary roan. He tells ns, ' We have been 
JOBt informed that Sir Wm. Jones invaruAty read throueh 
orery year the works of Cicero, whose life mdeed was tne 
great exemplar of his own.' The same passion for the 
worksof Cicero hss been participated by others. When 
the best means of forming a good style were inquired of 
the learned Amauld, he advised the daily study oiCicero; 
but it was observed that the object was not to form a 
Irftlin, but a French style: 'In that case,' replied Ar- 
■ould, * you must still read Cicero.' 

A predilection for some great author, among the vast 
■nmber which must transiently occupy our attention, seems 
to be the happiest preservative for our taste : accustomed to 
that excellent author whom we have chosen for ourfavourw 
toe, we may in this intimacy possibly resemble him. It is 
to be feared, that if we do not form such a permanent at- 
tachment, we may be acauiring knowledge, while our en- 
ervated taste becomes less and less lively. Taste em- 
balms the knowledge which otherwise cannot preserve 
itaelf. He who has long been intimate with one great 
author, will always be found to be a ibrmidable antagonist; 
ho has saturated his mind with the excellencies of genius ; 
he has shaped his faculties insensibly to himself by his 
aMdel, and he is like a man who even sleeps in armour, 
readjr at a moment ! The old Latin proverb reminds us 
of this fact. Cave ab homiiu unius iUni : be cautious of the 
Bun of one book ! 

Pliny and Seneca give very safe advice on reading ; that 
we should read much, but not many books— but they had 
BO ' monthly lists of new publications !' Since their days 
others have favoured us with * Methods of Study.' and 
* Catalogues of Bodis to be read.' Vain attempts to 
ctreamseribe that invisible circle of human knowledge 
vrhieh is perpetually enlarging itself! The multiplicity of 
books is an evil for the many ; for we now find an htUmo 
libnTum, not only among the learned, but, with their par- 
don, among the unlearned ; for those who, even to the 
prejudice of their health, persist only in reading the in- 
cessant book-novelties of our own time, will af\er many 
Stars acouire a sort of learned ignorance. We are now 
want of an art to teach how books are to be read, rather 
than not to read them ; such an art is practicable. But 
amidst this vast multitude still let us be ' the man of one 
book,* and preserve an uninterrupt«>d intercourse with that 
great author with whose mode of thinking we sympathize, 
and wfaoee charms of compoaitioa we can habitually re- 



It IB remarkable that every great writer appears to havo 
a predilection for some favourite author ; and with Alex* 
ander^ had they possrased a golden casket, would have 
envhnned the works they so constantly turned over. De- 
mosthenes felt such delight in the history of Thucydkles, 
that to obtain a familiar and perfect mastery of his style, 
he re-copicd his history eight lime:); while Brutus not only 
was constantly pt^rusing Polybius even amidst the most 
busy periods of his life, out was abrid;:ing a copy of that 
author on the last awful night of his t*xi.<tencc, when on 
the following day he was to try his fate against Antony and 
Octavius. Selim the Second had the Commentaries of 
Cojsar translated for his use ; and it is recorded that his 
military ardour was heightened by the perusal. We are 
told that Scipio Africanus was made a hero by the writings 

' ** Whi'n Clarendon was employed in writ- 

he was in a constant study of Livy and 



Tacitus, to acquire the full and flowing style of the one, 
and the portrail-paintins of the other: he records this cir- 
cumstance in a letter. Voltaire hod usuallv on his table the 
Athalie of Racine, and the Petit Caartme of Masilhn; the tra- 
gedies of the one were the finest model uf French verse, tho 
sermons of the other of French nro«p.' * Were T obliged to 
sell my library,' exclaimed Dioerot,' * I would keep back 
Moses, Homc'r, and Richardson ;' and bv the r/oge which 
this enthusiast writer composed on our l^nglish novelist, 
it is duubtful, had the Frenchman been obliged to have 
lost two of them, whrther Richardson had not been the 
elected favourite. Monsieur Thomas, a French writer, 
who at times displays high eloquence and profound think- 
ing, Herault de Sechellcs tells ns, studied chiefly one au- 
thor, but that author was Cicero ; and never went into the 
country unaccompanied by some of his works. Fenelon 
was constantly employed on his Homer ; he lefi a transla- 
tion of the greater part of the Odyssey, without any de- 
siffn of publication, but merely as' an exercise for style. 
Montesquieu was a constant studr-ntof Tacitus, of whom 
he must DC considered a forcible imitator. Hi^ has, in the 
manner of Tacitus, characterized Tacitus : ' That histo- 
rian,' he savs, * who abrid<;ed every thing, because he 
saw every thini;.' The famous Bourdalouc rc-perosed 
every year Saint Paul, S'aint Chrysostom, and Cicero. 
* These,' says a French critic, ' were the sources of his 
masculine and solid eloquence.' Grotius had such a taste 
for Lucan, that ho always carried a pocket edition about 
him, and has been seen to kiits his hand-book with the rap- 
ture of a true votary. If this anecdote be true, the ele* 
vated sentiments of the stern Roman were probably the 
attraction with the Batarian republican. The diversified 
reading of Leibnitz is well known ; but he still attached 
himself to one or two favourites : Virgil was always in 
his hand when at leisure, and Leibnitz had read Virgil so 
often, that even in his old ago ho could repeat whole books 
by heart ; Barclay's Argenis was his model for prose ; 
when he was found dead in his chair, the Argenis had 
fallen from his hands. Rabelais and Mamt were the 
perpetual favourites of La Fontaine ; from one he borrow- 
ed nis humour, and from the other his style. Qiievedo 
was so passionately fond of tho Don Q,uixoto uf Cer^ 
vantes, that oflen in reading that unrivalled work he felt 
an impulse to bum his own inferior compositions : to be a 
sincere admirer and a hopeless rival is a case of author^ 
ship the hardest imaginable. Few writers can venture 
to anticipate the award of posterity ; yet perhaps ^ue- 
vedo had not even been what he was, without the perpet- 
ual excitement he received from his great master. H<^ 
race was the friend of his heart to MaJherbe ; he laid the 
Roman poet on his pillow, took him in the fields, and call- 
ed his Horace his nreviarr. Plutarch, Montaigne, and 
Locke, were the three authors constantly in the hands of 
Rousseau, and he has drawn from them the groundwork 
of his ideas in his Emilie. The favourite author of the 
great Earl of Chatham was Barrow ; on his style he had 
Formed his elo(]uence, and had read his great master ao 
constantly, as to be able to repeat hiki elaborate sermooo 
from memory. The great Lord Burleigh always carried 
Tully'.-* Offices in his poc!ict ; Charies V. and Bonaparte 
had Machiavel frequently in their hands ; and Darila waa 
the perpetual study of Hampden : he sceni**d to have dis- 
covered in that historian of civil wars those which he an- 
ticipated in the land of his fathers. 

These facts sufficiently illustrate the recorded cirnm- 
atance of Sir William Jones's invariable habit of reading 
hie Cicero through every year, and exem^Uftj iba ^m^^ 
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Mtolt for him, who, amidst th« multiplicity of his authors, 
■till cooiinues in this way to be < the man of one book.' 

A BIBUOOirOtTS. 

A itartHaf literary prophecy, recently sent forth from 
our oracular literature, threatens the annihilatioa of Pub- 
lic Libraries, which are ooe day to moulder away ! 

Listen to the Taiicinator ! * As conservatories of men- 
tal treasures, their Talue in times oT darkness and barbarity 
was incalculable ; and even in these happier days, when 
men are incited to explore new regions of thought, they 
com m and respect as depots oTmethwiical and welT-ordered 
references for the researches of the curious. But what 
in one state of society is invaluable, may at another be 
worthless ; and the prof|[ress which the world has made 
within a very few centuries has considerably reduced the 
estimation which is due to such establishments. We will 
■ar more ** — but enough ! This idea of striking mto dust 
' the god of his idolatry,' the Dagon of his devotion, is 
sufficient to terrify the bibliographer, who views oi.ly a 
blind Samson pullmg down thn pillars of his temple ! 

This future universal inundation of books, this super- 
fluity of knowledge, in billions and trillions, overwhelms 
the unagination ! It is now about four hundred years since 
the an of multiplying books has been discovered ; and an 
arithmetician has attempted to calculate the incalculable 
of these four ages of ivpographv, which he discovers have 
actually produced 3,641,960 works ! Taking each work 
■t three volumes, sod reckoning only each impression to 
eonsist of three hundred copies, which is loo little, the 
actual amount from the presses of Europe wilt give to 
1816— 33,776,400 volumes ! each of which being an inch 
thick, if placed on a line, would cover 6069 leagues ! 
Leibnitz faceiioudy maintained that such would be the 
mcrease of literature, that future generations wouki find 
«^K>le dljes insufficient to contain then-hbraries. We are, 
however, indebted to the patriotic endeavours of our gio- 
cers and trunkmakers, alchemists of literature ! they anni- 
hilate the gross bodies without injuring the finer spint». 
We are stiil more indebted to that neglected race, the 
hibliographers ! 

The science of books, for so biblioffraphy is sometimes 
dignified, nay deserve tlir gratitude of a public, who are 
yet iniiensible of the useful zeal o( those book-praciiiioners, 
the nature of whose labours is yet so iroperfecily compre- 
hended. Who is this vaiirinator of the URelessness of 
nublic libraries ? Is he a bihliopitostt, or a bihtiofruphe, or a 
oUtUomarte, or a hibliophUe, or a bihliotayht ? A fnbtiothreairef 
or dibibiiopole, the prophet cannot be ; for the bibUftthfcairt 
IS too deiiehlfully busied among his shelves, and the bib/io- 
jaoU is too proliiably concerne*i in furnishing perp«»tual addi^ 
tiony, to admit of this hyprrlKtlical terror of annihiiatiun If 

Unawares, we have dropped into that profes-ional jar- 

Sm which was chiefly for^jed by one who, though seated in 
e * scomer's chairV wax the Thaumaturgus of books 
and manuscripts. The Abbe Rive had acquired a singu- 
lar taste arnl curiosity, not without a fermenting dash of 
smgular charlaianerie, in bibjiosraphy : the little volumes 
he occasionally put forth are things which biit few hands 
have touch»*d. He kn^'w well, that for some bo<»k9 to be 
noised about they should not bo read: this was one of those 
recondite mysteries of hi«, which we may have occasion 
further to reveal. This bibliographical hero was librarian 
to the most magnificent of book-collectors, the Duke de la 
Valliere. The Abh^ Rive was a strong but ungovernable 
brute, rabid, surly, but t^es mvrdant. His master, whom 
I have discovered to have been the partner of the cur*s 
tricks, would often pat him : and when the hibHofnastes 
and the hibliomanet were in the heat of contest, let his 
* bulWosr* loose amt^n? ihem, as the duke affectionately 
called his librarian. The * bull-dog* of bibliography appears, 
too, to have had the taste and appetite of the tiger of 
politics, but he hardly lived to join the festival of the 
guillotine. I judge of this by an expression he used to 
one complaining of his parish priest, whom he advised 
to give * une messe Hans sa ventre !* He had tried to 
azhaiist his genius in Iji Chaste aux Bibliographe* et aux 
Antiqvaires med avi»/Sf and acted Cain with his brothers. 

♦ E<jinburffh Review, vol. xxtiv— 884. 

f Will fhh wriirr pardon me for rankinfr him, for a moment, 
among those * ffeneraliwrn' of the ngt> who excel in what a 
critical friend has happily ditfcriminnied as ambkioua writing ; 
that l», writing on any topic, and nm least strikingly, on that 
of which they know least ; men otherwise of fine tasio, and 
mho excel in every charm of composition. 




All Europe was to receive iroa him i 
books and manuscnpts. Yei all bin 
fomed awav in projects ; and though be appeared for w.^ 
correcting the biunders of others, thin French Rttaoa IsA 
enough of his own to afford then ■ chosoe of rmame, 
Hra style of criticism wac perfectly RiUomam. Belsl 
scribes one of his rivals, as rhuoUml et fms iummtf ankv 
de Palmanaeh eU Gutka, on the umple aubject of ibe arwR 
of phiying cards ! 

The Abb6 Rive was one of thoae mcB of leflcrSfSf 
whom there are not a few, who paaa all their Uvea ■ 
preparatiooa. Mr Dibdin, aince the above waa wnttcn, 
has wunessed the confusMo of the miMi, aad iho gitaotie 
industry, of our bibliornoMie, which eonmated of '■■■* 
trunks full of memoron^i. The descripiioo wii abow ilit 
reader to what hard hunting these book-Auniess valmtfwilv 
doom themselves, with little h<ipe ufobtatmng &me! * la 
one trunk were about mx tkmtand notices of MS8 of aD 
ages. In another were wedged about Asde* *^'^'ry i 
descriptions of books in all langaafeo^ ezoepl t htp tt rf 
French and Itafian ; sooictimes with critical motm. la a 
third trunk was a bundle of papers relaidng to the fiatoy 
of the TnmboiUmn. In a fourth was a coltectioa of ■»- 
moranda and hterary sketches connected wirh the iasva- 
tion of arts and sciences, with pieces ezdusivelv kM^ 
graphical. A fifth trunk contained between tm» and Ibss 
ihoueand cards, written upon each aide, reapcctw a 
collection of prmts. In a auth trunk were rnotamed bs 
papers respecting earthquakes, volcanoes, oad fowa- 
phical subjects.' This Ajax MgeO^fd tbr khiogia. 
phical tribe, who was, as Mr Dibdin ohoenres, • the tener 
of his acqua'mtance, and the pride of his potraa,' ■ tmk 
to have been in private a very diflerent mao Iram b» 
public character : aH which may be trae, witboot aherisf 
a shade of that public character. The Frracb rcvefaiM 
showed how men, mild and even kind ia donastie tfr, 
were sanguinary and ferocious in their poMic 

The rabid Ahb^ Rive gloried io terrifynw, ««bMl 
enlightening his rivals ; he eauhed thai he waa drvon^ ip 
' the rods of criticism and the laughter of Europe tae 
bihliopote** or dealers in books, who would act get bv 
heart his ' Cathechism' of a thousand and one ancstvni 
and answers : it broke the slumbers of honest De Bive. 
who had foiirvd that hfe was already too short foe ha o*s 
* Bibliographie Instructive.' 

The Abb^ Rive had contrived to catch the shades ef tks 
appellatives necessary to discriminate book-amateora ; asd 
of the first term he is acknowledeed to be the iavrntor.. 

A biUiofrnoste, from the Greek, is one knowing ■ m>» 
pages and colophons, and in editions : the place aad rear 
when printed; the presses whence issned ; and ad' tks 
minutite of a book. 

A hiUioeraphe is a describer of books and other htrrarf 
arrangements. 

A bibliomane is an indiscriminate accunidatsr, wko 
blunders faster than he buys, cock-brained, and pwai- 
heavy ! 

A bibliophile^ the lover of books, is the onlv ooe ia tk^ 
class, who appears to rend them for his own pWasnre. 

A bihtiotnphe buries his books by keeping theaa snder 
lock, or framing them in glass-cases. 

I !>^hall catch our NbUotptoete in the hour of book-raptare ! 
It will prodnce a collection of bibliographical wriiera. vd 
show to the second-sighted Kdmbor^er what hiMnaa cee- 
trivances have been raised by the art of more painfol «n- 
lers than himself— either to postpone the. dav of anivenai 
annihilation, or to preserve for onr posterity tliree ceatories 
hence, the knowledge which now so busily occupies a*, 
and to transmit to them something more than what B ar^ 
calls ' Inventories' of our literary treasures. 

* Histories, and literary biUoiheiptea (or bibBothecat.) 
will always present to us,' says La Rive, * aa imiaiiisr 
harvest of errors, till the authors of such catalofocs skaJ 
be fully impressed by the importance of their art ; and u 
it were, reading in the most distant ages of the future the 
literary good and evil which they may produce, fivre a 
triumph from the pure devotion to'tnith*, in spite <^ al! the 
disgusts which their professional tasks invdve ; stul pa- 
tiently enduring the heavy chains which bind down those 
who give themselves up to this pursuit, with a passiaa 
which resembles heroism. 

* The catalogues of bihUothequee Jtrta (or critinl, bo- 
tor ical, and classified accounts of writera) haw enf««- 
dered that enormous swarm of bibliographical errors, which 
have spread their roots, in grvater or kraa quaatities, in aH 
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diadem to Poland, the Polish monarch ihen beinc in a 
state ofirisibie decline. The project was approreif; and 
like a profound politician, the bwhop prepared for an e? ent 
which mif ht be remote, ajod always problematical, by send- 
inf into Poland a natural son ofhis, Balasny, as a disguised 
agent ; his youth, bis humble rank, and ni's love of piea*- 
ure, would not create any alarm among the nei^^hbouring 
powers, who were alike on the watch to snalcn the ex- 
pected spoil ; but as it was nircessary to have a mure dex- 
terous politician bL-hiiid the curtam, he recommended his 
secretary Choisiiin as a iraveliiag tutor to a youth who 
appeared to want one. 

Balagny proceeded to Poland, where, under tho veil of dis- 
Mpation, and in the miditt of t^plendid festivities, with his trus- ; 
ty adjutant, this hare-brained boy of revelry bejian to wt-ave ; 
thost) intri:;iies which were afterward;! to be knotted, or un- 
tied, by ]\l:>niluc hiinseif. He had contrived to be so little 
suspected, that the ag^nt of the em^ieror had often disclos- 
ed important secrets to hij young and amiable friend. On 
the death ofSi:;ismond Aunii^tu^, Balapny, leaving Chois- 
nin behind to trumpet furtifi the virtues of Anjtiu, hasten- 
ed to Pari!t to <!ive uii account of ail which he had seen or 
heard. But poor Choisnin fiund himself in a dilemma 
amons those who had «o I»n|; listt iied to his panegyrics on 
the humanity and meek character of the Duke of Anjou ; 
for the news oi' St Bariho!oii)ew*i< massacre had travelled 
faster than the po<ft : and Ciiuioiiin c->m|ilain:i that he was 
now treated as an impudent liir, and the Krencli prince us 
a monster. In vain he assured them that the whole was 
an exaggerated account, a mere insurrection of the people, 
or the efleciii of a few private cnmitii>s, praying the indig- 
nant Poles to su>pent< their <leoifrion till the Bishop came : 
* Attendee le Boiteiix !' cried he in a^rony. 

Meanwhile, at Paris, the choice of a'proper person for 
this embassy had been difficult tu settle. It was a busi- 
ness of intrigue, more than of form, and required an ora- 
tor to make speeches and addresses in a sort of popular as- 
■eroMy ; for though the people, in<ieed, had no concern in 
the Diet, vet the greafr and the lesser nobles and •jentle- 
men. all electoni, were reckoned at on** hundred thousand. 
It was suniiosed that n lawyer w ho could ne^^otiaie in gooii 
ijatin, and une, as iho French pruverb run-), who coiilJ a/> 
Ur (t DfirUr. wiiu!d more etfi'ctiiallv pii7.7ie their heads, and 
satisfy tlicir coii<ci«'nces to vole for his elienl. Catharine 
at la.-t fixed on M.»:i'liic him«eif, from the sunerstitiuus 
prejudice, whirli however, in t*iis rasft aerordcd witli philo- 
Bo(»liical experience, ' that Moniiuc had ever been lurktf 
in his ni-:;.»tiati'.ns.' 

Moiiilue ha5t. n'vj his departur** from Pari« : and it ap- 
pears that our polmrai hi«iii>p had, by \u9 skin'iil penvtra- 
tion into ih»* French cahiner, fi»re>oen ihe horrible catas- 
trophe which iK'furred vi-ry sh'>rtlv after he had lift it; 
for he liad wanii'd ihe C«Minl <if Kochi.l''oiiraii!t to absent 
himself; hut ilii^t lord, like ^o manv f»»hiT.<. hail no .^U"- 
pirions i«rihe pertiiiious pp»ieo!s of Oathanne rtndherrabi- 
net. Aloiii no, howiver, had not l«in<,' bri-n fni Ins jour- 
ney, ere ne new* reaeheil iiini,aiid i; orcasioued innuntern- 
bill ohsta< 'es m Wi-t [irojfess. whirh f von his !-ft:;aeitv had 
not ca'eniai'd on. At Srraslmrjh he lial aoiirimiMl to 
meet ^unie ahli* roadiu'jir?, anmn:; whom was the tainous 
J<»sef»h Si'aliiTfr : h'lT fhev wer»* »i) territi-.d by /f t .Vofi- 
rulx f'iri?iVn-if5, that S.'alijrer fl«^w to G**»:eva. and wi»uld 
not buil:»e oiir of that saf«" r-irn^r: and the others ran home, 
not im.t-jininj t!iat ^loutl'ic wn'.iid venture to pass thronj^h 
Germany, whi-r-j liio |»ro'e«;tnnt iniiffnation had nmi'e the 
roads too ho' f )r a cnth-ilic b'-jlion. H it Mou'lnc had set 
hi< ca<t on tre; di<«. \b* li:id alnady fia^sed throu::h «f ve- 
ral hair-hread!h eseajies from 'he strataL^ms of the Guise 
facti'iu. who more than once a!tenij>ied t'l han:; or drown 
the hisho[>, whom ih»'v rried ou» was a t.'alvini>t : ihe f^-ars 
and jealouMts »»f the Gui<fs had be»'n rouseil hv thi« politi- 
cal raisMon. Amoni! all those tr-'mides nml delavs. Alont- 
luc w.-m most affected by the rumour ihai the eleciim was 
on the oom: f»r b»in:! made, awd that the p'ajue wa-« uni- 
versal ihro'iiihoui P.iland : so that \v mu< have felt that 
he nneht be ino late fur \hf on^, and too earlv for the other. 
At last M»ntluc arriveil. anrl found that ih;- whole wei:rht 
of thi* neifotiaiion wa«* to fall on hi-? «in?|i' uliouldi'rs ; and 
further, that he wa«? to sl»*ei» every ni?ht on a pi! low of 
thorn'<. Our hishon had not onlv lo sl!ay the ferm'^nt of 
the popular s'oiril of the evan/elists. a^ the pM««"«tant!« w«'re 
then eall-d. Int evn of ih»» mori' rajuna' natholn-s of Pi>- 
land. II-» had alsoti) face tho*e hau'jhJv and fi?udii l«inls, 
of whom eaeh eons-idfred himself the enual iifth** sovi'rei:rn 
whoui he created, ami whose avowed principle wii;, and 



many were incorrupt, that their dioice of a aoiTerniB 
should be regulated solely by the public interest ; aad it 
was hardly to be expected that the emperor, the cxar, aad 
the king of Sweden, would prove ijnsuoces«fid riTals to the 
cruel, uid voluptuous, and bigoted duke of Anjou, whose 
pobtical interests were too remote and novrllo have raised 
any faction amoni; these independent Po.es. 

The crafty politician had the art of dressing himself ip 
m all the winnmg charms of candour and loyally : a sweet 
flow of honeyed words melted on his bps, whiie his heart, 
cold and immovable as a rock, stood unchanged amidst the 
most unforeseen difficulties. 

The emperor had set to work the Abb^ Cyre in a sort 
of ambiguous character, an envoy for the nooee, to be 
acknowledgfd or disavowed as was convenient , and by hii 
activity he obtained considerable influence among' the 
liithuanians, the Wallacliians, and neariv all Pnisaia. ii 
favour of the Arch-duke Ernest. Two bohemians, wtio 
had the advantage of speakinc the Polish langua^. had 
arrived with a state and ma^ificence becoming ktngs ra- 
ther than ambassadors. The Moscovite had written let- 
ters full of golden promises to the nobility, and was ssjh 
ported by a palatine of high character ; a perpei u&i peace 
between two such great neighbours was too inviting a pro- 
ject not to find advocates ; and this party, ChiMsma ob- 
serves, appeared at first the most to be feared. The Kxa^ 
of Sweden was a close neighbour who had married lae 
sister of their late sovereign, and his son ur^^ed his fambv 
claims as superior to tiiose of foreigner*. Amonr ifaeM 
parties was a patriotic one, who were desirous of' a Pwe 
for their monarch; a king of their father-Jand, speaksg 
their muiher-t'mgue, one who would not strike at the i»- 
dependence of his country, but presenre its intepity froa 
the straneer. This popii;ar party was even aere^aUe to 
several of the foreign powers themselves, who did not hie 
to see a rival power strensthening itself by so stnct a 
union with Poland ; but in this choice of a sovereifn froa 
among themselves, there were at least thirtr lords «M 
equally thought that tliey were the proper woiod of which 
kings should be carved out. The Poles therefore cotLl 
not agree on the Polo who decerved to be a Pioste; la 
endearing title tor a native monarch, which ortsinatfti 'J 
the name of the family of the PiaUit, who had reuwd 
happily over the Polish people for the space of five cento- 
ries! The remembrance of their virtues esiiKieri in the 
minds of the honest Poles in this affectionate title, ar.-l 
their party were called the PiaMin. 

Montluc had been deprived of the as^istanre he had df' 

pended on fruni many ab'.e persons, whom the mas^aTe «f 

St Bartholomew had frishtened away from everv Fns'rt 

I poUlical connexion. He found that he had himse-frnivii} 

depend on. We are told that he was not provided vrh 

I the usual means which are considered most efficier: a 

elections, nor prjesessed the interest nor the spiemfoor ?f 

' his powerful rumpetitors : he was to derive all his r«- 

; sources from diplomatic finesse. The various aRiKaf«> 

I dors had fitcd and distant residences, that thev mi^M n-'i 

■ hold too close an intercourse with the Polish noh]'-s. Cif 

i all thioL's, he was de«iniiis to ob'ain an easv arre«« 'j 

' these chiefs, that he might observe, and that they miil'; 

' listen. He who would seduce by his own injjenuiTv iriK! 

' come in contact with the object he would corrupt! Yrt 

I Montluc persiisted in not approach in? them without b»:&f 

i soufiht afler, which answered his purpose in the end. Ow 

i favourite argument which our Talleyrand had set ztf^'J. 

'. wa< to show tli.at all the benefits which the difT'^rent e'^- 

petitors had promised to the Po^es were arcona|fan!eii br 

other riroumsiances whi^^h could not fail to be niin«')iis t<^ 

the country; while the offer of his master, who^e in*er»«:i 

were remote, coiiM not be adverse to thr>ee of the P^-.*ix 

nation: so that much good misht be exnected frum him, 

without any tear of aecompanyinsf evil. Muniiur pt^*> 

cured a clever P'renehinan to bo the bearer of hu !tr«t 

despateh, in I.a'in, to the Diet : which had hardiv 3l'*^v>' 

bled, ••«' su»|»icionK and j'-aiousies were alreadv breakrp; 

out. Tlie emp*»ror's ambas'tadors had ntfended the nnd" 

of the Puli'.h nohies by Irav«'liini! ab<.>ut the roiinrrv irrh- 

oul leave, and resorting to the infanta : aifd besider. in 

some lutercented letters the Polish nation was de#i?r.i?*-i 

I a^ «re»i* fnirffiru tt tm» ivrpta. * I do not think thit !?;■• 

sai'l lettf-r was really wri'fen by the said aniha'SJi-^-^, 

who wfre staie<inen toi) poliiic to emplov such unj^nryj-rj 

lanjiua?".' verv in2<'nuou::lv writes the secretarv nf Moc:- 

I Inc. Howevt-r. it was a blow levelled at the imoenai am- 

! bossadors ; while llie letter of the French bisitop, c\>m- 
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|>o««)d * in a humble and modest style/ began to melr their 
proud spirits, and two thousand copies of the French 
taahop's letter were eagerly spread. 

* But this good fortune did not last more than four-and- 
twenty hours,' mournfully writes our honest secretary; 
* for suddenly the news oi the fatal day of St Bartholomew 
arrived, and every Frenchman was detested.' 

Montluc, in this distress, published an apology for Um 
Maiinit PariMienneSf whinh tie reduced to some excesses 
of the peoplci the result of a conspiracy plotted by the 
protestants ; and ho adroitly introduced as a personage his 
master Anjou, declaring that ' he scorned to oppress a 
party whom he had so often conquered with sword in hand.* 
This pamphlet, which still exists, must have cost the good 
bishop some invention ; but in elections the lie of the mo- 
ment serf es a purpose ; and although Montluc was in due 
time bitterly recriminated on, slill the apology served to 
divide public opinion. 

Montluc waa a whole cabinet to himself: he dispersed ano- 
ther tract in the character of a Polish gentleman, in which 
the French interests were urged by such arguments, that 
the leading chiefs never met wiiho«it disputing ; and Monu 
luc now found that he had succeeded in creating a French 
party. The Austrian then employed a real Polish gen- 
tleman to write for his party ; but this was too genuine a 
production, for the writer wrote too much in earnest ; and 
tn politics we must nut be in a passion. 

The mutual jealousies of each party assisted the views 
ofournesrotiator; they would side with him against each 
other. The archduke and the czar opposed the Turk ; 
the Muscovite could not endure that Sweden should bo 
aggrandized by this new crown ; and Denmark was slill 
more uneasy. Montluc had discovered how every party 
hnd its vulnerable point, by which it could be managed. 
The cards had now got fairly shuffled, and he depended 
OB his usual good play. 

Our bishop got hold of a palatine to write for the French 
cause in the vernacular tongue ; and appears to have held 
a more mysterious intercourse with another palatine, Al- 
bert Laskv. Mutual accusations were made in the open 
diet ; the Poles accused some Lithuanian lords of having 
contracted certain rngagements with the czar ; these in 
return accused the Poles, and particularly this Lasky, with 
being corrupted by the gold of France. Another circum* 
stance afterwards arose; the Spanish ambassador had 
forty thousand thalen sent to him, but which never passed 
the frontiers, as this fresh supply arrived too late for the 
•lection. *I believe,' writes our secretary with ereat 
■implicitv, * that this money was only designed to distri- 
bute among the trumpeters and the tabourines.' The 
usual expedient in contested elections was now evidently 
introduced; our secretary acknowloJging that Montluc 
daily acouired new supporters, because he did not attempt 
to gain tnem over merely by vromisu — resting his whole 
cause on this argument, that the interest of the nation was 
concerned in the French election. 

Still would ill fortune cross our craAv politician when 
every thing was proceeding smoothly. The massacre was 
refreshed with more damning particulars; some letters 
were forged, and others were lAit too true : all parties, 
with rival intrepidity, were carrying on a complete scene 
of decention. A rumour spread that the French king dis- 
avowed his accredited agent, and apologized to the empe- 
ror for having yielded to the importunities of a political 
speculator, whom he was now resolved to recall. This 
somewhat paralysed the exertions of those palatines who 
had involved themselves in the intrigues of Montluc, who 
was now forced patiently to wait for the arrival of a courier 
with renewed testimonials of his diplomatic character from 
the French court. A great odium was cast on the French 
m the course of this negotiation by a distribution of prints, 
which exposed the most inventive cruelties practtscMi by 
the catholics on the reformed ; such as women cleaved in 
half, in the act of attempting to snatch their children from 
their butchers ; while ChaHes the Ninth and the Duke of 
Anjou, were hideously represented in their persons, and 
as spectators of such horrid tragedies, with words written 
in labels, complaining that the exocuiioners were not zeal- 
eos enough in this holy work. These prints, accompa- 
ined bv libels and by horrid narratives, inflamed the popu- 
lar indignation, and more particularly the women, who 
were affected to tears, as if these horrid scenes had been 
passing before their eyes. 
Moatloc replied to the libels as ftst as they appeared, 



while he skilfully introduced the roost elaborate panegy- 
rics on the Duke of Anjou ; and in return for the carica- 
tures, he distributed two jtortraits of the king and the 
duke, to show the ladies, if^ not the diet, that neither of 
these princes had such ferocious and inhuman faces. Such 
are the small means by which the politician condescends 
to work his great designs ; and the very means by which 
his enemies thought they should ruin his cause, Montluc 
adroitly turned to his own advantage. Any thing of in- 
stant occurrence serves electioneering purposes,and Mont- 
luc eagerly seized this favourable occasion to exhaust his 
imagination on an ideal sovereign, and to hazard, with 
address, anecdotes, whose authenticity he could never 
have proved, till he perplexed even unwilling minds to 
be uncertain whether that intolerant and inhuman duke 
was not the must heroic and most merciful of princes. It 
is probable that the Frenchman abused even the license of 
the French elogey for a nuble Pole told Montluc that he 
was amplifying his duke with sudi ideal greatness, and 
attributing to nim such immaculate puritv of sentiment, 
that it was inferred there was no man in Poland who could 
possibly equal him; and that his declaration, that the duke 
was not desirous of reigning over Poland to possess the 
wealth and the grandeur of the kingdom, and that he was 
solely ambitious of the honour to be the head of such a 
great and virtuous nobility, had offended many lords, who 
did not believe that the duke sought the Polish crown 
merely to be the sovereign of a virtuous people. 

These Polish statesmen appear, indeed, to have been 
more enlightened than the subtile politician perhaps cal- 
culaled on ; for when Montluc was over anxious to excul^ 
pate the Duke of Anjou from having been an actor in the 
Parisian massacre, a Jioble Pole observed. * That he need 
not lose his time at framing any apologies ; fur if he could 
prove that it was the interest of the country that the duke 
ought to be elected their king, it was all that was required. 
His cruelty, were it true, would be no reason to prevent 
his election, for we have nothing to dread from it: once in 
in our kingdom, he will have more reason to fear us than 
we him, should he ever attempt our lives, our property, or 
our liberty.' 

Another Polish lord, whose scruples were as pious as 
his patriotism was suspicious, however observed that, in 
his conferences with the French bishop, the bishop had 
never once mentioned God, whom all parties ought to im- 
plore to touch the hearts of the electors in their choice of 
God's ' anointed.' Montluc might have felt himself un- 
expectedly embarrassed at the religious scruples of this 
lord, but the politician was never at a fault. < Speaking 
to a man of letters, as his lordsitip was,' replied the French 
bishop. *it was not for him to remind his lordship what ho 
so well knew ; but since he had touched on the subject, he 
would, however, say that were a sick man desirous of 
having a physician, the friend who undertook to procure 
one woula not do his duty should he say it was necessary 
to call in one whom God had chosen to restore his health ; 
but another who shmild say that the most learned and 
skilful is him whom God has chosen, would be doing the 
best for the patient, and evince most judgment. By a 
parity of reason we must believe that Grod will not send 
an angel to point out the man whom h<* would have bis 
anointed ; suflicient for us that God has given as a know* 
ledge of the requisites of a good king ; and if the Polish 
gentlemen choose such a sovereign, it will be him whom 
God has chosen.* This shrewd argument delighted tlie 
Polish lord, who repeated the storv in different compa- 
nies, to the honour of the bishop. ' And in this manner,' 
adds the secretary with great naiveti^ * did the tieur 
strengthened by good argtiments, divulge his opinions, 
which were received by many, and run from hand -to 
hand.* 

Montluc had his inferior mancRuvres. He had to equi- 
poise the opposite interests of the Catholics and the Evan- 
gelists, or the Reformed : it was mingling fire and water 
without suffering them to hiss, or to eTtinsuish one another. 
When the imperial ambasstadors gave fete» to the higher 
nobility only, they consequently off*ended the lesser. The 
Frenchman gave no batiqucts, but his house was open to 
all at all times, who were equally welcome. * You will 
see that the fStei of the imperialiitts will do them more 
harm than good.' observed Monrhir to his secretary. 

Having gsinwd over by everv possible contrivance a num- 
ber of fhe Polish nobles, and showered his eourtosie'* on 
those of the inferior orders, at length the critical moment 
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a|>proached, and the finishinc hand was lobe put to the work. 
Pdand, with the appearance of a popular government, was 
a singular aristocracy of a hundred thounand electors, con- 
sisting of the higher and the lower nobility, and the gentry ; 
the people had no concern with the government. Yet still 
it was to be trf ated by the politician as a popular govern- 
ment, where those who poswssed the greatest influence 
over such large assemblies were orators, and he who de- 
livered himveir with the uimoft fluency, and the most per- 
tinent arguments, would infalliblv bend every heart to the 
point he wished. The French bishop depended greatly 
on the rfl>ct whirh his oration was to produce when the 
ambassadors were respectively to be heard before the as- 
tenibled Diet ; the ereht and concluding act of so many 
tedious and diffirult nesoiiation-*^' which had co*t my 
roaste*,' writes) the in^^-nuous secretary, * six months' 
daily and nightly labours; he had never been assisted or 
comforted by any b*it his poor servants ; and in the course 
of these six months had written ten reams of paper, a thing 
which for forfv years he had not used himself to.* 

Every ambas-tadnr was now 'o deliver an oration before 
the assembled electors, and thirty-two copies were to be 
printed to present one to each palatine, who, in his turn, 
was to communicate it to liis lords. But a fresh difficulty 
occurred fo the French negotiator ; as he tnisted erectly 
to his address influencing the multitude, and creating a 
popular opinion in his favour, h« regretted to find that the 
imperial ambassador would deliver his speech in the Bo- 
hemian lan!*ua;e, so that he would be understood bv the 
greater part of the assembly ; a considerable advantage 
over M'>ntluc, who could onlv address them in Latin. The 
inventive genius of the French bi.<hop resolved on two 
thin];s which hid never hffore been practised; first, to 
have his L\tin translated into the vernacular idiom ; and 
secondly, to print an edition of fifteen hundred copies in 
both languages, and thus to obtain a vatt advantage over 
the other ambassadors with their thirty-two manuscript 
copies, of which each ropv was used to be read 1200 
|>ersnns. The great difficulty was to get it serreflv trans- 
lated and nrinfed. Thi^ f.'ll to the management of Choijt- 
nin. the secre'arv. Ht? s-f off to the castlR of the psl.irine, 
Solikot«ki. who was d'-ep in the French intere.'t ; Solikot- 
ski desnafheH Ow version in six dsvs. Hastening with 
the nrerio»«* MS. ti» Cra^'ciw, Choijsnin fl»*w to a trusty 
printer, with whom he wh* conn'^rted : the sheets wert* 
det>'T'ited iv»'rv niirht af Phoi^ninN lodging-*, and at the 
end of I h** rortn'::ht, the dili^jent ••errefary conducted the 
1500 copies in <ror'r'"t trjnmtih to Warsaw. 

Y«*l thi-? gior!oii5? l.iW-Mir was ii-t end-d ; MftnMnc was 
in no ha^te to«!i''iver lii- 'vrn'l-T-workin-i ora''on. on whi'^h 
the fate of a rrown snemoH to dencnd. When hi.; •urn 
cam'* to b** h.^ard he sn-ldt-nlv fi.-il sid: ; fir the fart was, 
that he wished lo gpeak la-*!, which would oivo him the 
advantaire rifreji'ving to any ohj-TtJon raided by hi^ rivals, 
and admit tiUo of an attack on their we.ik points. He con- 
trived to obtain r«»pi«^"* of their harangue*, an i diiwovered j 
five points whi-h y'rucl; at the French in'en-*'. Our poor 
bi-shon huA n-i»v to «it up thro'igh ih*" night to re-write five 
leaves of his rrintt'd oraM-^n, and canci.'I five which had 
been print'td ; and worjn I he had to get them hv heart, '. 
and to have them translated and inserted, by emnloving 
twenty scribes dav and night. * It is scarct-lv rredihle 
what mv master wont through about this tim?,* saith the 
historian of his * gp«tes.* 

The cojincil or diff was heM in a vast r'ain. Twelve 
paviliorjR w#rn rii^ed to receive the Polish nohilitv and ' 
the amhas-sa lor5. One of a circn'arforin was <«n»i»rferl 
by a single uiast. and was large eno«igh to con'ain 6000 ; 
perstins, without any one ann'rtach'nj th** mast near'»r ! 
than bv twentv «teris, leaving this space void to preserve i 
silence ; the di<ferent orders were p'aced around : the 
archbishops and the bishops, the palatines, the castellans, 
each acc-^rding to the<r rank. During the sir weeks of the 
sittings of the diet, 100 000 horses were in the environs, 
vet firag'' and ev^'v 4;ort of provision"* ahn-mded. There 
were no «iis'urban''e4, not a «in2le q^arrrl oecurreil. a'- ' 
though there wanted ti<'t in that meeting for enmitie^c of 
longstanding. It was strange, and even awful, to view 
such a mighrv asw'^mblv preserving th'» greatest order, and 
everv one «!erioii«lv intent on thi< so'emn oerasion. 

At l»'ngth the ''lahorate ora'ion wa-t d'-iivi'red : it lasted 
three hours, and Cho sn'n as«'irfi? us not a sitj-j'e a:jiliror 
felt wearv. ' A crv of joy b'-oke f.iit from ih" tent, and 
was re-echoed through the plain, when Mon'luc ceas'.d : 



it was a public acclaroatioii ; and had Uie dedioa bew 
fixed for that moment, when all hearu were warm, avciv 
the dukn had been choaen without m. diaseotkig voied' 
Thus writes, in raptore, the ingeauou secretary ; aad ■ 
the spirit of the times commuaicatee a deUghtfiiil angwr 
attending this speech, bv which evident I j sras f ore se e n ■• 
happy termination. * I'hose wbo disdain ail thmft wfl 
take tliis to be a mere invention of mine,' snysnonac 
Choisnin ; < but true it is, that while the said jsrv dcov- 
ered his harangue, a lark was seen all the while upon tke 
roast of the pavilion, singing and warbling, which was re. 
marked by a great number of lords, because the lark is a^ 
customed only to rest itself on the earth : the most 
fial confessed this to be a good augury.* Also it 
observed, that when tiie other ambassadors were speakisi, 
a hare, and at another time a hog, ran through the teat; 
and when the Swedish ambassador spoke, the great teat 
fell half way down. This lark singini^ all the while, did 
no little good to our cause ; for many of the isobles sad 
gentry noted this curious particularity, because whca a 



thing which does not commonly happen occurs in apobiie 
affair, such appearances give rise to hopes either oi gooi 

or of evil.' 

The singing of this lark in favour of the Duke of Anjea 
is not so evident, as the cunning trick of the other Preach 
agent, the political bishop of Valence, wbo now reaped 
the full advantage of his 1500 copies over the thirtr-vws 
of his rivals. Every one had the French one in hand. « 
read it to his friends ; while the others, in 
were confined to a very narrow circle. 

The period from the 10th of April to the 6th of May, 
when they proceeded to the election, proved to be aa b- 
terval of infinite perplexities, troubles, andactirity: iia 
probable that the secret history of this period of the negolia- 
tions was never written. The other ambassadors werefar 
protracting the election, perceiving the French mreieic 
prevalent : but delay woula not serve the purpose of Moa^ 
luc, he not being so well provided with friends and BKasi 
on the spot as the others were. The public opinioa whick 
he had succeeded in creating, by some unforeseen i uiwi 
stance miirht change. 

During this interval, the bishop had to put several agfSS 
of the other parties hart du combat. He got rid of a (br- 
midable adversary in the cardinal Commendun, an a^cat 
of the pofie's, whom he proved ought not to be present at 
the election, and the cardinal was ordered to take hu de- 
parture. A bullying colonel was set upon the French ne- 
gotiator, ati'l went shout from tent to tent with a list of the 
debts of the Duke of Anjou, to show that the na^ioo co«:id 
expect nothitir profitable, from a ruined spendthrift. Toe 
page of a Poli<!h count flew to Montluc for proteciioa, es- 
treating permission to accompany the bishop on his rermi 
to Paris. The sor%-ants of the count pursued the pafv; 
but this voting gentleman had so insinuated himself into tbs 
favour of the bishop, that he was suffered to remaia. Tbs 
next day the page desired Montluc would grant hiss the 
full libertv of his religion. b» ing an evangelist, that he isifhl 
communicate this to his friends, and thus fix them to :m 
French partv. M'^nllu*' was too ocnetrating for this vnt>{ 
political agent, whom he discorered to be a spy, and tRS 
pursuit of his fellows to have been a farce : he' sent tbe 
page back to his master, the evangelical count, observiBf, 
that such tricks were too gross to be played on one who 
had managed aflliirs in all the courts of Europe be(i>re be 
came into Poland. 

Ano*h-r alarm was raised by a letter from the graikd 
virier of Selim IT, tiddressed to the diet, in which he re- 
quested that they would either choose a king (rom am<«f 
themselves, or elect the brother of ihe king of France. 
Some zealous Frenchman at the Siibnme Porte had ofio- 
ouslv procured this recommendation fixMn the enemv of 
Christianity : but an alliance with Mahometism did noser- 
vice to Montluc. either with the catholics or the evangelists. 
The bishop was in despair, and thought that his handy- 
work of six months' toil and trouble was to be shook iirto 
nieces in an hour. Montluc b««ing shown the letter, ia- 
sfantlv insisted that it was a forgery, designed to injure 
his master the duke. The letter was attended by soaie 
suspicious circumstances ; and the French bishop, qmdi 

• Onr hoi.en secretary rcrinds mo of a passace In Geoffrey 
of M'>'>mnich. who says. ' .•»! \\n< place rn easrle 5|;v>ke wK'tte 
tlir w.'«"l ot" i^>-^ town w;i5 J -.li' !i s ; and. indeed. I shoi.M i« 
have filled tr:m?fnittinc tl c «i»oeoh to p.^slerily, had I though 
it true as the rest of the hi^ilcry.* 
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at expedients, sn&tched &t &n advantajre which the politic 
cian BnowB how to lay hold of in the chapter of accidents. 
* The letter was not sealed with the golden seal nor enclos- 
ed in a silken purse or cloth of gold ; and farther, if they 
examined the translation,* he said, ' they would ftnd that 
it was not written on Turkish paper.* This was a piece 
of the sieur^i good fortune, for tne letter was not forged ; 
but owing to the circumstance that the boyar of Wallachia 
had taken out the letter, to send a translation with it which 
the vizier had omitted, it arrived wiihoat its usual acoompani. 
ments ; and the courieri when inquired after, was kept out 
ef the way: so that, in a few a&v>} nothing more was 
heard of the great vizieHs letter. * Such was otnr fortunate 
escape,' says the secretary, ' from the friendly but fatal 
interference of the Sultan, than which the iieur dreaded 
nothing so much: 

Many secret agents of the different powers were spin- 
ning their dark intrigues ; and often, when discovered or 
disconcerted, the creatures were again at their * dirty 
work.' These agents were conveniently disavowed or 
acknowledged by their employers. The abb^ Cyre was 
an active agent of the emperor's, and though not publicly 
accredited, w&« still hoverins about. In Lithuania he had 
contrived matters so well as to have gained over that import- 
ant province for the archduke ; and was passing through 
Prussia to hasten to communicate with tne emperor, but 
' some honest men,' quelquea bong penonagt*^ says the 
French secretary, and, no doubt, some good friends of his 
master, < took h^im by surprise, and laid him up safely in 
the castle of Mariemhurgh, where truly he was a little 
ttnoivilly used b^ the soldiers, who rifled his portmanteau 
and sent ns his papers, when we discovered all his foul 
practices.' The emperor, it seems, was ansrrv at the 
arrest of his secret agent ; but as no one had the power 
of releasing the abb6 Cyre at that moment, what with re- 
ceiving remonstrances and furnishing replies, the time 
passed away, and a very troublesome adversary was in 
safe custody during the election. The dissentions between 
the catholics and the evangelists were always on the point 
of breaking fMit; hut Montluc succeeded in quieting these 
inveterate parties by terrifying their imaginations with 
sanguinary civil wars, and invasions of the Turks and the 
Tartars. He satisfied the catholics with the hope that 
time would put an end to heresy, and the evangelists were 
ftad to obtain a tmee from persecution. The day before 
the election Montluc found himself so confident, that he 
despatched a courier to the French court, and expressed 
himself in the true style of a speculative politician, that 
dss douze UMe» dm Damier nou$ en auiom let Neuft 
auurea. 

There were preludes to the election ; and the first was 
probably in acquiescence with a satumalian humour pre- 
valent in some countries, where the lower orders are only 
allowed to indulge their taste for the mockery of the great 
at stated times and on fixed occasions. A ^roll scene of 
a mock election, as well as combat, took place between 
the numerous Polish pHges, who, saith the grave secre- 
tary, are still more mischievous than our own ; these 
elected among themselves four competitors, made a senate 
to buriesque the diet, and went to k>ggerh«ads. Those 
who represented the archduke were well beaten; the 
Swede was hunted dowOf and for the Piattit, they seized 
on a cart belonging to a gentleman, laden with provisions, 
broke it to pieces, and burnt the axle-tree, which in that 
country is called a piocti, and cried out The piagti ia bmrrd ! 
nor could the senators at the diet that day command any 
order or silenc«>. The French party wore white hand- 
kerchiefi in their hats, and they were so numerous, as to 
defeat the others. 

The next day however opened a different scene ; * the 
nobles prepared to deliberate, and each palatine in his 
quarters was vrith his companions on their knees, and 
many with tears in their eyen chanting a h vmn to the Holy 
Ghovt : it most be confessed, that this looked like a work 
of God,' says our secretary, who probably understood the 
mancBUvring of the mnck combat, or the mock prayers, 
much better than we may. Every thing tells at an election, 
burlesque or solemnity. 

The election took place, and the Duke of Anion was 
prtKlaimed king of Poland— but the troubles of Montluc 
did not terminate. When they nresented certain articles 
for his signaturtY, the hnhop discovered that these had 
undergone material alterations from the proposals submit- 
ted to him before the proclamation ; these alterations 
referred to a disavowal of the Parinan massacrt ; the 



punishment of its authors, and toleration in religion. 
Montluc refused to sign, and cross-examined his Poliili 
friends about the original proposals ; one party agreed that 
some things had been changed, but that fhey were too 
trivial to lose a crown for; others declared that the alte- 
rations were necessary to allay the fears, or secure the 
safety of the people. Our Gallic diplomatist was outwit- 
ted, and after all nis intrigues and cunning, he found that 
the crown of Poland was only to be delivered on condi- 
tional terms. 

In this dilemma, with a crown depending on a stroke of 
his pen, — remonstrating, entreating, arguing, and still de- 
laying, like Pistol swallowing his leek, he witnessed with 
alarm some preparations for a new election, and his rivals 
on the watch with their protests. Montluc, in despair, 
signed the conditions — ' assured, however,' says the secre- 
tary, who groans over this^nale, * that when the elected 
monarch should arrive, the states would easily be induced 
to correct them, and place things in atatu quo, as before the 
proclamation. I was not a witness, being then despatched 
to Paris with the joyful news, but I heard that the ttcar 
eveoque it was thought would have died in this agony, of 
being reduced to the hard necessity either to sign, or to 
lose the fruits of his labours. The conditions w^re after- 
wards for a long while disputed in France.' De Thou 
informs us in lib. Ivii. of his history, that Montluc after 
signing these conditions wrote to his master, that he was 
not bound by them, because they did not concern Poland 
in general, and that they had compelled him to sign, what 
at the same time he had informed them his instructions did 
not authorize. Such was the true Jesuifltic conduct of a 
gray-haired politician, who at length found, that honest 
plain sense could embarrass and finally entrap the creature 
of the cabinet, the artificial genius of diplomatic finesse. 

The secretary, however, views nothing btit his master's 
glory in the issue of this mostdiflimilt hegotiation ; and the 
triumph of Anjou over the youthful archduke, whom the 
Poles might have moulded to their will, and over the King 
of Sweden, who claimed the crown bv his queen's side, 
and had offered to unite his part of Livonia with that 
which the Poles possessed. He labours hard to prove 
that the fialatines and the ctistellans were not pratinjuei, 
i. e. had their votes bought up by Montluc, as vras re- 
ported ; from their number and their opposite interests, he 
confesses that the fieur eve$que slept little, while in Poland, 
and that he only gained over the hearts of men by that 
natural gift of God, which acquired him the title of the 
happy ambtuModor, He rather seems to regret that France 
WAS not prodigal of her purchase-mony, than to affirm that 
all palatines were alike scrupulous of their honour. 

One more fact may close this political sketch ; a lesson 
of the nature of coint gratitude! The French court 
affected to receive Choisnin with favour, but their sup- 
pressed discontent was reserved for » the happy smbas- 
sadnr ? AfFun had changed ; Charles IX was dving, and 
Catharine de Medicis in despair for a son, to whom she 
had sacrificed all ; while Anjou, already immersed in the 
wantonness of youth and pleasure, considered his clevatioo 
to the throne of Poland as an exile which separated him 
from bis depraved enjovments. Montluc was rewarded 
only bv incurring disgrace ; Catharine de Medicis and 
the Duke of Anjou now looked coldly on him, and ex- 
pressed their dislike of his successful mis«ion. * The 
mother of kings,' as Choisnin designates Catharine of 
Medicis, to whom he addresses his Memoirs, with the 
hope of awakening her recollect ions of the zeal, the 
genius, and the success of his old master, had no longer 
any use for her favourite ; and Montluc found, as the com- 
mentator of Choisnin expresses in few words, an import- 
ant truth in political morality, that * at court the interest 
of the moment is the measure of its affections and its 
hatreds.** 

BtnLDIirOS !» TH« HaTBOFOLff , AWD aCSIDClTCB IW 

THE cotrwrar. 
Recently more than one of our learned judges from the 
bench have perhaps astonished their auditors by impres- 
sing them with an old-fashioned notion of residing mora 
on their estates than the fashionable modes of life, and the 

* I have drawn up this srtic.e, for the curlosky of ha subject 
and Its detsils. from the ' Discours sn vrsy do lotu ce qiil s'^ 
talt et pas*?* pnur l'enll^^e nngociatlon de Pelertlon du Rot de 
Pologne. divis6s en trols llrres psr Jehsn Cholwln de Cha- 
telleraud, nagueres secreulre de M. le Evesque de Valence, 
1754 » 
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t^frit dt aodiii, now ovt-rpowenni; all otiier ttprU^ will 
ever vlmit. The«e opiiinmd excited my aiteniiiMi to a 
curious circumsianre in (he hiitunr uf our manneni— rhe 
gr«at anxi«iv of our forernin«!'it, frtm the dayg uf Cliza- 
b«ih till much later ihoii those uf Charles II, to pre<enrtf 
the kmj^dom from th«* evi's of an orersrown metropolis. 
The people them-'elves mileed participated in the same 
alarm at the rrowih of the ciiv ; while, however, they 
thero«eivr« were perpetuatmg tlie grievance which they 
complained of. 

It 1:1 amusing to observe, that although the sovemmenl 
wai frequently employing even their most forcible acts to 
restrict the ii'mi>.< of (he metmti'ilis, the suburbs were 
irraduallr incorporaiin^ with the city, and Westminister 
at ien^ri^ united its«-lf with London. Since that happy 
marnaice, their fertile protfi'niei have s > bknded lo«;*ther, 
that little Londons arn no tmi£er di.^iincuishable fnint the 
anaent parent; we have succeeded in spreadin;; the cap- 
ital into a county, and have verified the prediction of James 
the First, that *'^ng;land will shortly he London, and Lon- 
don £n«land.* 

* I think it a sreat object/ Faid Justice Best, m deliver- 
ing his sentiments in favour uf the Game Laws, ' that gen- 
tlemen Kh'Mild have a temp'ation /» r^ti-lf in f/ie eountnf^ 
amomfKt thnr nti^hhnwr* anti t.tyintry, whttue iniertata muH 
be m-iUrially aiivanrfi hy twh n eirrumnl inc€. The links 
of s'»ciety are thep^by bi'tt#«r pre*»»rved, and the mtUu<tl 
odvant'izf o'm' 'iependmrt *if thf highfr and lowrr riaa»e» 
on one another arc better mainininrd. Tiie baneful ef- 
fects of our prt*9ent syinein we have lately :»een in a neirh- 
bourini; country, and an in:!enioiiH French writer has laie- 
ly shown the ill' con.<e(fuenre4 of it on the Continent.'* 

These senlimeots of a liviiiv liinunary of the Law af- 
ford some reasoD of pu'icy for the dreail which our gtirem- 
ment lonf entertained oo' account c^the perpetual c^owth 
of Che metropolis ; the nation, like an hypocondriac. was 
ludicrou<ily terrified that their head was too monstrous for 
their body, and that it drew ail the moKture of life from 
the middle and the extremities. Proclamations n ann^d 
and exh irted ; but the very interference irt* a roval pro- 
hibition seemed to render the crowded city more charm- 
ini; ; in vain th** statiit** n?-ii:i<t n^^v b-iii.lifi;i wa-« nn^sed 
by Rlizibeth ; in vain dnrin? the rei^n^ uf James the First, 
and bii'.h the Charle-ies, we find proclamations continually 
is«uin:; to forbul new erectinn!*. 

J.imei* was afU to throw o'lt hi* opinions in thn«e fre- 
queiil aiidresiif << to the ;>eMi!e, who nevi»r attended to 
UH":ii : liH nnji'-itv niitif^ * iho-se «warm<of g»'ntry, who 
through the m«li::'itiiui uf ihi-ir »ive«, or to new mode! 
and la^hi m their daMsh'.cr*. (who if ih-'v wfre unmarried, 
niirr-l t>i'Mr r«-n"jtaM'»iH, an I i*' married l'»st tht;ni), diJ 
nejlcl their runtry hospi'.ilitv. and nimbor tin* oi»y, a 
•en-ral nuiianri: t.i the knjiloni,' — He addn'-ssed the 
Star-rK.im'»er tn rfjiilate ''ri" i"\ >rl»i»anrv «»f the new 
biiildins;^ nhdut tn? iMiy, wiiirh wrre biif a sholti'rP>r lh'"»»c 
wh"». w'u-n they hal sjirnf iheir e^'atej in coach**!*, la-"- 
qiiev* and fin'' cloth"* hke Frenchmen, lived miserably in 
tnirir h.>ii<e!i like Italian^; hut the honn>ir of the English 
nobility and gentry is to behojcpiiableamonz their tenant?.' 
Once c<»nv»'rsinj on this -subject, tho monarch threw out 
■that li.truiv illiH!ri:ion, which ha.^ b'^en more than once 
iiotiJ'i'd, that • G»*nf iemen resident un their ostat'*^ were like 
shipf in pon ; their value and niazniiude wen* felt and ao 
knowli-djed ; bul wli«*n a' a distance, as their size ^eem«'d 
tn^ii^nificant, so ihfir woriii and importance were not duly 
4:stiraa!i>j.* 

\ in;inu«cript writer of t'rn' times complains of the 
breakin:; up of old familv e-'tahhshm'-nt*, all crowdini; 
to ' upstart LiMi>!on.' -* Every on" strives to be a Dio:;e- 
nes in his li>iuse, an i an e[U')eror in thf streets ; not car- 
inir if they sleeo in a tiih, so ihev may be hurried in a 
coa^th : jrivin^ :hii alowann* to h-jr-ie* an J mares, that 
furiU' rly maintain"! h.'U^e-i \\i]\ ofrifn ; piiichinj nnriv a 
belly to unin a 'Vw back^i, and burvuig al! rh*.' treaoures of 
the kin;;l>>:n into a f-^w cifirfUN* cofT-r-* ; their wood.-* into 
wardrobes, their 1-nses into laees, and th*'ir <;oods an<i 
chattels int ) i^iiardvd coats and v^udv tovs.' Such is the 
representation of a!i eloq-jcn' ei)nii<i:i;i.>rary ; and however 
contracted mi^ht tiavo been hi-« kii<)wlrd«j'.' of* the princi- 
ples of political economy, and of that prospcritv which a 
wealthy nation is said to dcrivi» fri>m its consumption of 
articles •>f luxury, th«> moral dft-ci^ have not altered, nor 
the scene in reality grea'ly changed. 

* Mornio^ Chrouicle, January 23, 1820. 



The govrmment not only frequmtlv forbade nev 
dings within ten miles of London, but •nmeunct ordersd 
them to be pulled down— after they had been erected far 
several years. Every six or seven rrart pmdamaiiaai 
wero iM'tue^l. In Charles the First's reicn, odEBcen 
were sharply prusei:uted by a combined oi;>*- ration, nol 
only against Aoiises, but H'.'vn^t penotut.* !^Iany of rhe 
nobihiy and rentrv, in 163'2, were informed a^ains? for 
having resided in the city, contrary to the lair prDciana- 
tioo. And ihe altomey-general was then fnllv ocaipird 
in filing bills of indictment a«aiiut th«»in, as well as ladirs. 
for stayiug in town. The following cunous * informaiKn* 
in the Star-chamber will serve our iturpose. 

The atiornevgeneral informs liis majesty, that bpca 
Elizabeth and Jamas, bv several prociamarion*. had e^m- 
maiidvd that * persons oTIivelihtMd and means Abould resiie 
in iheir coiiniies, and not abide or tf*jnam in th:* a:y cf 
London, so that countries remain unserved.' These prvw 
clainations were renewed by Charles the First, who naJ 
r>b»erved * a greater number of n'lbi'iity and gvntry. aaJ 
abler sort of |K'oii!e, with their families, had resorted to ;.ir 
cities of London and Westminister, residing th'rr^, c^*> 
irary to the ancient usage of tbe En;{Ii«h nation* — ' bv 
their abiding in their several counties where their m*aBs 
arise, they would not only have served hi* majesty ac- 
cufiling to their ranks, hut by their hou*rke«yi>tje iV ihatr 
p*uU the meaner tori of people formerly ttere ndJed, A- 
rcrtedf a^d reiitved* He accused them of irasiici rii*r 
estates in the metropolis, which would employ a.id rv-ien 
the common people in their several counties,* The !(^4W 
and di«onierly people that follow them, hvin^ in and abne; 
(he cities, arc «o numerous, that they are not easilv gov- 
erned by the ordinary magistrates : mendiranU iocrraM la 
great Dumber->(he price* of all commodiiieii are hichly r» 
ed, fkc. The king had formerly proclainied that aU'rvltf 
who were not connected with public officers, at ihe close 
of forty days* notice, should resort to their severaJ coim'ies. 
and with their families continue their rraidence there. Aai 
his majesty further warned them ' Not to put ihrmse-Tef 
to iinnecf^ssary charge in providing them^ elv«*s to renira ia 
winter to the sai<l cities, as it wa<; the king's firm rtfeo' 
tion to withstaml such great and growing evil.* The hk 
formation concludes with a most copious li<t of ••^>-nJ*r«. 
ani.tng whom are a great number of nobi!itv, arid \i:\^ 
anil 2en!lem"n. who wen* accu«ed of havinii; 'lived si l^.-" 
don for several months after the given warning nf ior«v z\r*. 
It anitear<( tliat mo%\ of them, to elude the gra^iK^ft.'ielav. 
had cnntrivfd to make a show of quitiiiiif the metri-Kbv«. 
and, af:i>r a siiort ahNonce bad again re*iiriir«l : * and l*!.** 
the service of your maif»tif and your pmple in the rev^ra) 
coiintie* have bc"n nrilecretf an«l undone.' 

Such H the siib!«tance of iliiscunou.-< inf.irma'ion, «^ -■'"■ 
. enah>s us. .it lca-*t, to collect the ostensible m.vtv. «r 
I IhM mngular prohiimi>tn. Proclamations had hrher'-iW:: 
considered Iirtle more than the news of th- mornir.j, ni 
three days afterwards were as niui'h road as ihe .*«: 
werk's lie w.< papers. They wt-re now. however. rr*iiTei 
to stretch forth the s'rong arm of law, anil tn temfv bv u 
e\ainj»le. Tiic con.staliles wrre command'Ni t<> brin* -oi 
li<t of ihe names of s:rangers, and the time thev pr kO'f'd 
to fix their rvsi.lence in their parishes. A rem\rfcabf 
victim on this occa>i>in wa:* a Mr Palmer, a Sus«rx ;-'0- 
tleman. who was bro<i£ht ore trntu into the Star-cnam>-r 
for disobeying i!ie pro-lama* ion for hving in 'h-* co«inrrT. 
Palmi-r was a s«juire of a 1000/ per annum, then a -'•■»• 
Mider.ible ineomi*. He appears to hive been si»rae r-e- 
ba<"hrl ^r : for in his dt fence he alleged that h-- had aer«r 
b«'en marrird. never wa* a hou«ekeeper, and hal no hMi#e 
fi'tinj fir a man of hi-« birth to rcsi.ie in. as \.i< nui'.*.o 
! in the cniintrv had been bum* down within two««<3rf. 
I These reasons api>eanNl to his judges to aggravate ra"»*r 
I than cTtenuate his olfi-nce t and after a ionj re^nml?^ 
for havinL' deserted his ti-nants and neighbours, thiy brati- 
ly fineii him in one thou-tand pounds. f 

The conilemnati.Hi of this Sussex gentleman s'ruck % 
terror through a wnli- circle of sojourner* m the meir.-»»'^ 
lis. I find aer.iunts, pathetic enou^fh. of their • paHiir.j 
■ away i»n ail sides tor fear of the witrst ;' anil geniVm^B 
' gnimbling that ihev should be confined to th«*ir kou^cdi:' 
and thii was «om"tinies barked tm* by a src^wd pr»v'if?it- 
tion, re«oecfmg * their wivm and faniiiit'S. and a*«o wJ- 
ows.' which was ' durux »ermo to the women. Ii is n<M 

♦ RU'l'Wonh, vol, ii. p- 'i^i 

t From a ni;inu.'M*.rlt>t letter fh)m Sir Oeorfe Ores!ey !c 9-: 
; Thomas Fuckcnng, Nov. 163S. 
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the tetter writer, * but least of 
o encourage ^entUmon to live 



flnni; pleasing to all,^ says 

•11 to the women.* • Tc 

cnore willingly in the country,' saysanother letter writer, 

■* all gaine-fuwl, as pheasants, partridges, ducks, as also 

hares, are this day by proclamation forbidden to he dressed 

or eaten in any inn.' Here we find realized tho argument 

of Mr Justice Be«t, in favour of the game-laws. 

It is evident that this severe restriction roust have pro- 
duced great inconvenience to certain persons who found a 
residence in London necessary for their pursuits. This 
appears from the manuscript diary of an honest antiquarv, 
S ir Symond D'Ewes : he has preserved an opinion, whicn, 
no doubt, was spreading fast, that such prosecutions of tho 
attorney-general were a violation of the liberty of the 
subject. ' Most men wondered at Mr Noy, the attorney- 
general being accounted a great lawyer,' that so strictly 
looJb itway mtiC» libertieB at on€ M0w, eon/bung them to r«- 
side at their mon houaea and not permitting them freedom 
to live where they pleased withm the king's dominions. 
I was mvself a little startled upon the first coming out of 
the proclamation ; but having first spoken with the Lord 
Coventry, lord keeper uf the great seal, at Islington, when 
I visited him; and afterwards with Sir William Jones, ono 
of the king's justices of the bench, about my condition 
and reiiidence at the saiJ town of Islington, and they 
ho\h acrceing that I was not within the letter of the pro- 
clamation, nor the intention of it neither, I rested satbfied, 
and thought myself secure, lajring in all my provisions for 
housekeeping fur the year ensuing, and never imagined 
myself to be in danger, till this unexpected censure of Mr 
Palmer passed in the Star-chamber : to, having advised 
with my friends, I resolved for a remove, being much trou- 
bled not only with my separation from Recordes, but with 
my wife, bemg great witn chikl, fearinjp a winter journey 
might be dangerous for her.'< He left Islington and tM 
rerords in the Tower to return to his country^eat, to the 
groat disturbance of his studies. 

It is, porfaapt, difikultto assisB the eanee of this marked 
anxiety of tho government for the severe restriction of the 
limits of the metropolis, and the prosecution of the nobili- 
tyand gentry to compel a resiaence on their estates.— 
whatever were the ntotives, they were not peculiar to 
the existing sovereign, but remained transmitted firom ca^ 
iMnet to cabinet, aiul were even renewed under Charles 
the Second. At a time when the plague often broke out, 
a close and growing metropolis roigiit have been oonskier- 
ed to be a great evn ; a terror expressed by the manuscript 
writer before quoted, complaining of * this deluge of build- 
ing, that we shall be all poisoned with breathing in one 
another's faces.' The police of the metropolis was lon£ 
imbecile, notwithstanding their * strong watches and 
gturdtf' set at times ; and bodies of the idle and the refrao- 
torv often assumed some mysterious title, and were with 
difliculty governed. We may conceive the state of the po- 
lice, when * London apprenuces,' growing in number and 
insolence, frequently made attempts on Bridewell, or 
pulled down houses. One day the citizens, in proving 
some ordnance, terrified the whole court of James the 
Pirst with a panic, that there was a * rising in the city.' 
It is possible that the goverument miirbt have been induced 
to pursue this singular conduct for I do not know that it 
«an be paralleled, of pulling down new-built houses by 
•ome prmciple of political economy which remains to bo 
explained, or ridiculed, by our moaem adepts. 

It would hardly be supposed that tho present subject 
may be enlivened by a poem, tho elegance and freedom 
of which may even now be admired. It is a great lite- 
rary curiosity, and its length may be excused for several 
remarkable points. 

AN ODE, 

IT SIK miCBAmO rXVMHXWf 

Open Ooeamon tf hie AfoMsfy's ProelamatioH m the yem 
1690, comman/^ng^the Oeniry, to remde «pon Vmr £»- 
iuteeinthe Omntry, 

Now war is all the world about. 
And every where Eymnis reigns; 
Or4>f the torch so late put out 

The stench remams. 

HoHand for many years hath been 
Of christian tragedies the stage, 
Tet seldom hath she play'd a scene 

Of bloodier rage: 

«Barl^MaB,«,fi».lA 



And France that was not long compot'd, 
With civil drums again resounds, 
And ere the oM are fully dos'd, 

Receives new wouods. 
The great Gnstavus in the west 
Plucks the imperial eagle's wing. 
Than whom the earth did ne'er uvest 

A fiercer king. 
Only the island which we sow, 
A world without the world so far 
From present wounds, it cannot show 

An ancient scar. 

White neace, the beautifuU'st of things, 
Seems nere her everiasting rest 
To fix, and spread the downy wing* 

Over the nest. 

As when great Jove, usurping reign. 
From the plagued world did her ejdie, 
And tied her with a golden chain 

To one blest isle, 
Whifch in a sea ef plenty swam, 
And turtles sang on every bough, 
A safe retreat to all that came, 

As ours is now ; 

Tet we, as if some foe were here. 
Leave the despised fields to clowns. 
And come to save ourselves, as 'twere, 

In walled towns. 
Hither we bring wives, babes, rich clothes, 
And gems— till now my sovereign ' 
The growing evil doth compose : 

Gountmg in viis, 
His care pre s erves ue from annoy 
Of enemies hb realms to invade, 
Unless he force us to enjoy 

The peace he made. 

To roll themselves in envied leisure ; 
He therefore sends the landed heirs. 
Whilst he proclaims not his own pleasure 

So much as their's. 

The sap and blood of the land, which fled 
Into the root, and chok'd the heart, « 
Are bid their quick'wW power to spread 

Through every part« 
O 'twas an act, not for my muse 
To celebrate, nor the dull age, 
Until the country air infuse 

A purer rage. 
And if the fieMs as thankful prove 
For benefits receiv'd, as seed. 
They will be 'quite so great a love 

A Virgil breed. 

Nor let the gentry grudge to go 
Into those places whence they grew, 
But think them blest they may do so. 

Wno would pursue 

The smoky glory of the town, 
That may go till his native earth, 
And by the shining fire sit down 

Of his own hearth, 

Free from the griping scriveners' bands, 
And the more biting mercers' bot^ ; 
Free from the bait ef oiled hands. 

And paintea looks? 
The country too even chops for rain 
You that exhale it by your power, 
Let the fat drops fall down again 

In a full shower. 

And you bright beauties of the time. 
That waste yourselves here in a blase, 
Fix to your orb and proper clime 

Tour wandering rays. 

Let no dark comer of the land 
Be imimbelluh'd with one gem, 
And those which here too thick do stand 

Sprinkle on them. 

B^eve me, ladies you will find 
In that sweet life more solid joys, 
Bfore true contentment to the mind 

Thaaaa 
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Nor Cupid there less Mood doch spill, 
But heads bis sbaTts with chaster lofv, 
Not femhei^d with a sparrow's qutll, 

But of a dore. 

There jroa shall hear the nightingale, 
The harmless sjren of the wood, 
How prettily the tells a tale 

Of rape and blood. 

Thy lyric lark with all beside 
Of nature's feather'd quire, and all 
The conunonwealth oT Aowers in 'ts pride, 

Behold you shall. 

The lily queen, the royal rose. 
The gillyflower, prince of the blood ! 
The couriior tulip, gay in c4oihs. 

The regal bud ; 

The riolet purple senator, 

How they oo mock the pomp of state. 

And all that at the suri? door 

Or great ones wait. 

Plant trees you may, and see them shoot 
Up with your children, to be served 
To your clean boards, and the fairest fruit 

To be prcsenred : 

And learn to use their several gataM \ 
'Tis innocence in the sweet bloiod 
Of cherry, apncocks, and plums, 

To be imbrued. 

K07AL PROCLAMATIONS. 

The satires and the comedies of the age have been con- 
mlted by the historian of our msnners, and the features 
of the times have been traced from those amusing records 
ol* folly. Daines Barrini^on enlarged this field of domes- 
tie history, in his very entertainine * Observations oo the 
Statutes.** Another source, whicn to me seems not to 
have been explored, is the Proclamations which have fre- 

auently issued from our sovereigns, and were produced by 
le exigences of the times. 
These proclamations, or royal edicts, in our country 
were never armed with the force of laws— only as they 
enforce the execution of laws already established ; and the 
proclamation of a British monarch may become even an 
illegal act, if it be m opposition to the law of the land. 
Once, indeed, it wns enacted, under the arbitrary govem« 
ment of Henry the Eighth, by the sanction of a pusiiiani- 
mous parliament, that the force of acts of parliament 
should be given to the king's proclamations ; and at a much 
later period, the chancellor Lord Eisemerc was willing to 
have advanced the kinj^d proclamaiions into laws, on the 
sophistical maxim, that * all precedents had a time when 
they beiran ;* but this chancellor argued ill, as he was told 
wito spirit by Lord Coke, in the presence of James the 
First,* who probably did not think so ill of the chancellor's 
logic. Blackstone, to whom on this occasion I could not 
fail to turn, observes, on the statute under Henry the 
Ei'hth, that it would have introduced the most despotic 
tyranny, and must have proved fatal to the liberties of this 
kini»di>m had it not been hickilv repealed in the minority of 
his successor, whom he elsewhere calls an amiable prince 
—all our young princes, we discover, were amiable ! 
Blackstone has not recorded the subsequent attempt of 
the Lord Chancellor, under James the First, which tended 
to rat»e pr<>«laination3 to the nature of an ukase of the 
autocrat of both the Kussias. It seems that our national 
freedom, notwith.«tanding our ancient constitution, has had 
several narrow escapes. 

Royal proclamations, however, in tlieir own nature are 
innocent enough ; for since the manner, time, and circum- 
stances of put ling laws into execution must frequently be 
left to the discretion of the executive magistrate, a procla- 
mation that IS not adverse to existing laws need not create 
any alarm ; the only danger they incur is that they seem 
never to have been attended to, and rather tesiined the 
wishes of the government than the compliance of the sub- 
jects. They were not laws, and were therefore considered 
as sermons or pamphlets, or any tiling forgotten in a week's 
time ! 

These proclamations are frequently alluded to by the 
letter- writers of the times, amons; the news of the day, 
but u<:ua)lv their royal virtue hardly kept iheni alive be- 
yond the wetfk. Some on important subjects are indeed 

* The whole story is in 12 Co. 740. I owe (bis curious faa 
to the author of £unomus, ii, 110 



noticed in our history. Many indicatioat of tlie 

of affairs, the feelmgi of the people, and Um d 

tory of our nation, nuiy bo drawn froaa lisaw 

cords. I have never found tbeni to exist in nay 

ibrm, and they have been probably onlj noddcaitaHy pr»> 

served. 

The proclamations of every soverem would chnractsr- 
ize hb reign, and open to os some of the iaierior Ofs ri 
tions of the cabinet. The despotic will, yet vaeittniiag 
conduct of Henry the Eighth, towardn tan doan dT hit 
reign, may be traced in a procbuaalioa to aboGifc ibt 
translation of the scriptures, and even the raaifiafdr B^ 
Ues by the people ; commanding all priatcrs of Eaglaii 
books and pnmphtets to affix their names to theaih and 
forbiddmg the sale of any English books printed afarand. 
When the people were not suffered to puobA their opin- 
ions at home, all the oppcwition flew to fbreifB preaasi, 
and their writings were tnen smuggled into the oouatry ia 
which they ought to have been pnnted. H 



lumes printed m a foreign type at this period are 

our cdlections. The Rmg shrank in disanaj from ihtt 



spirit of reformation which had only been a party< 
with him, and making himself a pope, decided that a^ 
thing should be learnt but what be tumself d caig ae d la 
teach ! 

The antipathies and jealousies, which oar popiriace im 
long indulged by their incivilities to all foreipiem, are eka- 
raciertxed by a proclamation issaed by Mary, comaMad- 
ing her subjects to behave themselves peaceably towaids 
the strangers coming with Kng Philip; that udbkmm 
and gentlemen should warn their serrants to refiraia from 
* strife and contention, either by outward deeds, taaanaf 
words, unseemly countenance, by mim'ickini^ them, Ite/ 
The punishment not only * her K^ace's disf^easure, kat la 
be committed to prison without nail or mainprise.* 

The proclamations of Edward the Sixth curioasiy exh»> 
bit the unsettled state of the reformatioa, wbere the ligiai 
and ceremonies of Catholicism were still practised by ^ 
new religionists, while an opposite party, resolutely beat 
on eternal separation from Rome, were avowing doctriast 
which afterwards consolidated themselves into puritanisa 
and while others were hatching up that demoraltzing hw^ 
ticism, which subsequently shocked the naiioo with tboss 
monstrous sects, the indelible disgrace of our coontry ! Is 
one proclamation the king denounces to the people 'tboss 
who despise the sacrament by calling it idol^ or such other 
vile name.' Another is against such * as iunovate aay 
ceremony,* and who are described as * certain printe 
preachers and other laiemt-n who rashly attempt of fiber 
otim and singular veit and mind, not only to persuade ttie 
people from the old and accustomed rites ana cercraosK*, 
but also themselves bring in new and atntng€ ardtn se^ 
cording to thdr phantanet. The which, as it is an evidest 
token of pride and arrogancy, so it tendeth both to 



sion and disorder.* Another proclamation, to press *a 
godly conformity throughout his realm,* where we leait 
the Ibllowing curious fact, of ' divers unleametl and ioda- 
creet priests of a derilish miod and intent, teaching that 
a man may forsake his wife and marry another, his fint 
wife yet living ; likewi:«e that the wife may do the same to 
the husband. Others that a man may have teo mc«s or mm* 
at once, for that these thin^ are not prohibited bv God's 
law, but by the Bishop of Rome's law ; so that ^y such 
evil and phaiiiasiical opinions some have not been afrad 
indeed to marry and keep (too toivts* Here, as in the bod, 
we may unfold those subsequent scenes of our story, wbicfa 
spread out in the following century; the branching out of 
the non-conformists into their various sects ; and the ioil»> 
cent haste of our reformed prietthood, who, in their wal 
to cast off the yoke of Rome, desperatelv mibmitted to the 
liberty of having * two wives or more l' There is a pr(^ 
clamation to abstain from flesh on Fridays and Saturdays; 
exhorted on the principle, not only that * men should ab* 
stain on those days, and forbear iheii pleasures and tiM 
meats whopMn they have more delight, to the mtenttosn^ 
due their bodies to' the soul and spirit, but also for wvidi§ 
policy. To use^sA for the benefit of the commonwealik, 
and profit of manv who be fitiuTt and men using that 
trade, unto the which this realm, in every part enviroard 
with the seas, and fO plentiful of fresh waters, be increased 
the nourii^hmeiit of the land by saving flesh.' It did not 
seem to occur to the king in council Uiat the butchers 
mi^ht have had caose to petition a^inst this rooeopoiy 
of two days in the week granted to the tishmoogers; and 
much less', that it was better to let the people eai flesh or 
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fish as suited their conveniencv. In respect to the reli- 
gious rite itself, it was evidently not considered as an es- 
sential point erf* faith, since the king enforces it on the 
principle * for the profit and commodity of his realm.* 
tfumet has made a just observation on religious fasts.* 

A proclamation against excess of apparel, in the reicn 
of Elizabeth, and renewed many years after, shows the 
luxury of dress, which was indeed excessive : I shall short- 
ly notice it in another article. There is a curious one 
against the iconoelaat$t <"' itnofe-ireaken and jnctMre-dt' 
0b9jfer§f for which the antiquary if^ill hold her in high re- 
verence. Her majesty informs us, that * several persons, 
ignorant, malicious, or covetous, of late years, have spoiled 
auid broken ancient monuments, erected only to show a 
tnemory iopo$terityt and not to nourish any kind of tuper" 
ttition? The queen laments, that what is broken and 
spoiled would be now hard to recover, but advises her good 
people to repair them ; and commands them in future to 
desist from committing such injuries ' A more extraordi- 
nary circumstance than the proclamation iuelf was the 
manifestatjon of her majesty^s zeal, in subscribing her 
name with her own hand to every proclamation dispersed 
throughout England ! These image-breakers first appeared 
in Elizabeth's reign ; it was aflerwards that they flourished 
in all the perfection of their handicraft, and have contrived 
that these monuments of art shall carry down to posterity 
the memory of their shame and of their age. These image- 
breakers, so famous in our history, had already appeared 
under Henry the Eighth, and continued their practical 
seal, in spite of proclamations and remonstrances, till they 
had accomplished their work. In 1641 , an order was pul>- 
lished by the commons, that they should * take away all 
scandalous pictures out of churches :' but more was in- 
tended than was expressed ; and we are toM that the peo- 
ple did not at first carry their barbarous practice against 
all Art, to the lengths which they afterwards did, till they 
wore instructed by private information ! Dowsing's Jour- 
nal has been published, and shoMrs wh§t the order meant. 
He was their giant-destroyer ! Such are the Machiavelian 
secrets of revolutionary governments ; they give a pubUc 
order in moderate worde^ but the aeer^ one, (or the deeds^ 
is that of extermmaiion ! It was this sort of men who dis- 
charged their prisoners by giving a secret sign to lead them 
lo their execution ! 

The proclamations of James the First, by their number, 
are said to have sunk their value with the people. He 
was fond of giving them gentle advice, and it is said by 
Wilson that there was an intention to have this king's 
printed proclamations bound up in a volume, that bet- 
ter notice might be taken of the matters contained in them. 
There is more than one to warn the people against * speak- 
ing too freely of matters above their reach,' prohibiting all 
*undutiful speeches.' I suspect that many oT these pro- 
damaiions are the composition of the king's own hand ; he 
was often his own secretary. There is an admirable one 
against private duels and challenges. The curious one 
respecting Cowell's * Interpreter* is a sort of royal review 
of some of the arcana of state: I refer to the quotation.! 

I will preserve a passage of a proclamation ' against ex- 
cess of lavish and licentious speech.* James was a king 
of words! 

* Although Ihc commixture of nations, confluence of am- 
bassadors, and the relation which the affairs of our king- 
doms have had towards the business and interests of foreign 
states, have caused, during our regiment (government,) a 
greater openness and liberty of discourse, even concemmg 
mature of ataic (which are nothemea or eubjcete^ for vut' 
gar penone or common meelinge) than hath been in former 
times used or permitted ; and although in our own nature 
and judgment we do well allow of coitvenien/ freedom of 
spescA, esteeming any over-curious or restrained haiKJs 
carried in that kind rather as a weakness, or else over- 
much severity of government than otherwise ; yet for as 
much as it is come to our ears, by common report, that 
there is at this time a more licentious passage of laviA 
tBseotP'ee and bold ceneure in mattert of Hate than is fit to be 
suffered : We give this waminjg, ^., to take heed how 
they intermeddle by ven or epeeeh tmth eoMoee of etate and 
^ecrwla of empire^ either at none or abroad, but contain 
Chenselves within that modest and reverent regard of mat- 
ters above their reach and calling ; nor to give any man- 
vor of applause to such discourse, without acquainting one 
of our privy ONincil within the space of twenty-four hours.* 

* History of the Relhrmation, voL li, p. 00, folk). 
1 1 haro noticed it hi Calamities of Authors, U. SM. 



It seems that ' the bold speakers,' as certain persons 
were then denominated, practised an old artifice of laud- 
ing his majesty, while they severely arraigned the counsel! 
of the cabinet ; on this James observes, * Neither lot any 
man mistake us so much as to think that by giving fair and 
specious attributes to our person, they cover the scandals 
which they otherwise lay upon our goveniment, but con- 
ceive that we make no other construction of them but as 
fine and artificial glosses, the better to give passage to the 
rest of Uieir imputations and scandals.' 

This was a proclamation in the eighteenth year of his 
reign ; he repeated it in the nineteenth, and he might have 
proceeded to ' the crack of doom* with the same efl*ect ! 

Rush worth, in his second volume of Historical Collec- 
tions, has preserved a considbrable number of the procla- 
mations of Charles the First, of which many are remark- 
able ; but latterly they mark the feverish state of hn rei^. 
One reflates accen for cure of the king's evil— bv which 
his majesty, it appears, * hath had good success therein ;' 
but though ready and willing as any king or queen of this 
realm ever wiu to relieve the distresses of his good subjects, 
* his majesty commands to change the seasons for his *< sa- 
cred touch^ from Easter and Whiuuniids to Easter and 
Michaelmas, as times more convenient for the temperature 
of the sosson,' &c. Another against ' departure out of the 
realm without licence.' One to erect an office ' for the 
suppression of cursing and swearing," to receive the for- 
feitures ; sj^inst * Kbellous and seditious pamphlets and 
discourses from Scotland,* framed by factious spirits, and 
re-published in London — ^this was in 1640; and Charles, 
at the cr»'is of that great hnsurrection in which he was to 
be at once the actor and the spectator, fondlv imagined 
that the possessors of these * scandalous* pampMets would 
bring them, as he proclaimed, * to one of his majesty's jus- 
tices of peace, to be by him sent to one of bis prinapal 
secretaries of state !' 

On the Restoration, Charles the Second had to court 
his people by his domestic regulations. He eariy issued a 
remarkable proclamation, which rihe would think reflected 
on his favourite companions, and which strongly marks 
the moral disorders of those depraved and wretched times. 
It is against ' vicious, debauched, and profane persons !* 
who are thus described : 

* A sort of men of whom we have heard much, and are 
sufficiently ashamed; who spend their time in taverns, 
tiplingohouses and debauches ; giving no oA$r emdenee of 
thar i^ffhelion loy§ but in drinking our healthy and inveigh* 
ing against all others who are not of their own dissolute 
teinper ; and who, in truth, have mere dieerethiedoar oaum, 
by the licence of their manners and lives, than they couM 
ever advance it by their affection or courage. We hope 
all persons of honour, or in place and authority, vrill so far 
assist US in discountenancing such men, that their discre* 
tion and shame will persuade them to reform what their 
conscience wouM not ; and that the displeasure of good 
men towards them may supply what the laws have not, 
and, it may be, cannot well provide against ; there being 
by the licence and corruption of the times, and the de> 
praved nature of man, many enormities, scandals, and im- 
pieties in practice and manners, which lawe eannat assff 
deeerihot and eonaequentiy not enough vrmide eigmnal^ whtcb 
may, by the example and severity ot virtuous men, bo ea* 
sily discountenanced, and by degrees suppressed.' 

Surely the gravity and moral severitv of Clarendon dic> 
tatcd this proclamation ! which must Have afforded sone 
mirth to the gay, debauched circle, the loose cronies of 
royalty! 

It is curious that in 1660 Charles the Second issued a 
long proclamation for the strict observance of Lent, aad 
alleges for it the same reason we we found in Edward tbo 
Sixth's proclamation, * for the good it produces in the eoi- 
ployment of .^IsAermsn.' No ordinaries, laveras, fte* to 
make any supper en FHday mghtaf either m Lent or out ^ 
Lent, 

Charies the Second issued proclamations < to reprcM 
the excess of gilding of coaches and chariots,' to restrain 
the waste of gold, which, as they supposed, bv the excee* 
nve use of gilding, had grown scarce. Agamst ' the es> 
portation and the buying and selling of gold and silver at 
higher rates than in our mint,' alluding to a statiMe made 
in the ninth year of Edward the Third, called the Statute 
of Money. Against building m and about London and 
Westminster in 1661 : ' The inconveni^noes daily grow- 
ing by increase of now buildings are, that the people ti>- 
creasmg in such great numbers ^mxc M(A.^«Vw\A\Ai^fn«vQA^ 
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by the wonted officer; the prices of viciualB are en- ■ two itatesineii m <^e. Lord Raby, oar 
kanced : the h^allh of the »ubject inhabiimg the ciiie* , apologized lo Lord Bolm^broke, then secreiarj of Rau. 
much endangered, and many good towns and boroughs 
unpeopled, and in their trades much decayed — freuuent 
firea occasioned by timber4>uildin£s. It orders to build 

with brick and stoiie, which would bfaulify. and make an , . .c i j 

uniformity in the buildini;* ; and which are not only more ' sfancrt give very grrat light lo the general scope and de- 
duntble and safv against fire, bul bv experienn- are found i w^ of the permmt negotiated with. And I own that iw- 
10 be of /itt/f men if not ieu rJuirg'e than Vie buiUiug vith ' ihmg !>»»'"« me more m that valuable co>!ecDo B of the 
Umber: We miHimfor that by the g.-neral use ol limber, i Carduial D'Ossal's Icliers, than the naina detcnpiian 
it had considerably risen in pfice, w^ile brick and stone ' which be gives of the looks, gnturra, and eTen toaes ef 
not then being generally used, became as cheap as wood ! I voice, of the i>erst>ns he conferred with.' I regret to have 
The most remarkable proclamations of Charles the to rwrord to the opinions ol another noble author who it- 
Secood are those which concern the regulaiioiis of coflVe- cenUv has thrown out some desraduig notioBa of the se- 
bouses, and one for putting them down; to restram the ! cret history, and particularly of the hutorinu. I wooed 
apreadmg of false news, and licenuous talking of state and ! have sijenny passed by a vulgar writer, superficial, ^p- 
Mvernment. the spi-akew and the hearers were made diced, and uiiinformt^; but as so many are vel deboeal 
alike iwnishable. This wm highly resented as an illegal in correct notions of •eerrtAl^of^^ it is but justice inatthnr 
act bv the friends of civil freedom; who, however, fuo- representative should be heard before tbej are coo- 

ceeded in obtaining the freedom of the coflVe. houses, un- demned. l . i ru- 1 . .i. .- r » 

der the promise of not sanctioning treasonable siieeches. His lordship says, that « Of late the appetite for ile^ 
It was urged by ihc court lawven, as the high T.»ry, ! mams of ail kinds has surpnsingly mrreased. A story 
Roger North te.ls u^ that the retailing coffije rni^ht be an i repeated by the Duchess of Portsmouth's wamng-woaan 
innScent trad... wh-n not wvd in Uic nature of a common ' »o Lord R.K:hesters valet forms a subject of uvesU^tion 
assembly to diiwrourse cf matters of state news and great '■ for a philosophical hwiorian: and you r»t hear of an 
persons, as a means Mo discontent the people;' on the assembly of scholars and authors discussing the valichiy 
^her side Kennet assert -d that the di^^contentii existed of a piece of scandal invented by a maid of honour laore 
before thev met at the ^ofl•.•e-hou»t.^ and that the procla- \ than two cent.ine. ago, and repeated to an ohKure wnw 
mation was only intended to suppress an evil which was : by (iur en Elizabeth's house-keeper. It » n matter of the 
not to be prevented. At thii dav w« know which of those freatesl interest to see the Utten of everj busr Inier. 
two hi^tonans exerciswl the triiMt judgment. It was not ^ ct y» ho does not laugh at such men 7 1 hu is the v- 
the co(^e-ho.wrs which produced political feeling, but the tack I but a*, if j.«ne half-truths, like hght ihruugk the 
rererse. Whenever govenimeni awnbes effects to a = cranny in a dark room, had just darted in a str«^ of 
cause quite inadequate to produce them, they are only ; atoms over this scoffer of secret history, he suudea? 
seeking means to hide the evil which thev are too weak to ' r'*7* ^" T^*^^ ?'"*! f """"^ different apjPenrmnM-** be 
■UDPress - i^'tly concludes that * It must be confessed, however, mai 

^^ I knowledge of this kind is very entertaining ; and here aai 

TRUE sotjacis or secret histort. ^^^ ^^^j^ ,1^^ ^^^^ ^^ g^ hinu that may give tbs 

This i^ a subject which han bcf n hithrrto but imper- philosopher a clue*to important (a(:ls, and afford to Lhe 

fectly comprehended even by some hiiitorians themselves ; moralist a belter analysis of the human mind than a whtw 

and has l»>o often incurn-d the Fatir**. and even the con- | library uf metaphviiics !' The philoeophtr may well abftor 

tempi, of tho«e volatile spirits who iilay ahouMhe iJUpT- , all intiTCOursc with wits I because the faciil'y of juci- 



ficies of truth, wantinrr the iiiiiu-'trv to view it on m'«re 
than one side ; and those 8UiK>r(i.rial readers who imagine 



meiil '\i usually quiescent with them; and in their orfi>n 
thev furi.iMslv ilecrv what in their sober *eiis«'« :h»-v w 



that every tale w lold when it im \vriti",n. I eajiVriy iaiul f Lei me Kirorni his lordship, that * tne *a:'- 

Secrel hi:*tory is the fupolfmenl of History itspif, and , mt'-^voman and the vaiei' of eminent pi'r»on», are k-™*- 
is its greatest rorrecfor; ami the r-»ml»inatinn of scrret ; timi"« n'Mi!iinpi*runt tier^ona^es in history. B*- thr J/<- 
with public history has in it-telf a perfrcti »n. whi^h each ■ moirs'/f M')nA.DclnParh;preniurvaiftttfrham*"^'ifL'%>- 
taken separa'ely has not. The popular hi««torian com- %» XIV^ we learn what b«'fore ' the valei ' <m role hi:: r.-.-.' 
poses a plausihie rather than an accurate tale; retearohes ; been known— the shamt^ful arts which Mazarine aiio*rnJ 



too fully detailed would injure the jus' proportion'!, or 
crowd the bold design of the elegant narrative ; and farts, 
presented as thev occurred, would not adapt them^ielvus to 
those theoretical wnl'Ts of his'ory who arrange events 
not in a natural, hut in a systematic, order. But in secret 



to be practiiied, lo give a bad education to the nniice. asii 
to nianasc him bv depraving his tastes. Sl^iami dt 
JM'itUt illr in her Mi-moirs, ♦ the wutinz ' lady i.f our H^i- 
rietta, has preserved for our own English history 9ctK 
facts wh:rh have been found so essential to ihr narra^^r. 



history we are more hii-ued in oh:if rving what passes than ■ that thfy are ruff rn-d to by our huttonans. In Gui J>\» 

in being t'lld of it. We are transfDrmeil into the contem- • the huiuhle ilepriident of Cardinal De Retz, we oi»cc.r*r 

poraries f>f the writers, while we are standing on * the 'van- I an iinci>nscious, but a ii."cful commentator on the Merw.n 

tage ground' of th^ir posterity; and thus what to them I of his master; and the most alfecing personni anrCvi ■«(■> 

appeared ambiguou*. to ii« has become unquestionable; | of Charles the Kirst have been presi-rved by Thorns Hr- 

what was secret to them has been confid»».l to us. Th**y brrt. his gt-ntleinan in wainns; ; Clrry, the vale: of L"^s 

mark the brginninc^i and we the end'*. From the fullness XIV, \Mth paiheiic faiihrulness has shown us the mar., x 

of their accounts we recover much which had been UM to the monarch \«hc)m he served I 



us in the general views of history, and it is by this more 
intimate acquaintance with ptrsons and circumstances 
that we are enabled to corr<>ct the less distinct, and some- 
times the fallaci<>us appearances in the page of the popular 
historian. He who oii/y views thiiiss in masses will have 
no distinct notion of any one pariicular ; he may he a fan- 
ciful or a passionate historian, but he is not the historian 
who will onlighten whil<' he charms. 

But as secret hi<tory appears to deal in minute things, 
its connexion with great resuiii is not usually suspected. 



Of secret history there are obviously two species: i: » 
positive, or it is relative. It i$ riosi^ire. when th'> facts are 
first given to the world ; a sort of knowledge which can oa!y 
be drawn from our own personal experience, or from tfa'^ 
contfm{H)rary documents preserved in th«*ir manutciipi 
Slate in pubiic or in private collections ; or it i« rr/n/inr. ifl 
proport|i;n to the knowledife of those to whom it i* c.Mnnni- 
nicated, and will W more or N- ss valued, ar-cording r»> ir.** 
actjuisitidiis of the reader; and this iiifiri«»r sneries 'f fe- 
cn-i hi<torv is drawn from rare and obscure boiiks aai 



The circum'itanti.-ilily ofirif xtory, the chaniieah'e shadows { ollif'r publislifvl authivritirs. often as :^carc« as manus<*riDrf. 
of its character, the r»diindttnre of its conversations, and ! Some experi«'nre I have had inthosi* literary researca-r*. 
the many careless supertluities which ej^tism or vanity ; where curiosity, ever-wakeful and vigilant. di!>*v>vrr» 
may throw out, se^m u^iiallv confounded with that small- among cnntt in(M>rary manuscripts new facts ; i.iUi^rau.'cs 
talk familiarly termed eM»iptne. But the goMijnn^ of a of old one^ : and snmHtimes detneis. not merely bv coo- 

{irofound politician, or a vivanous observer, in one of their j jectun*. the I'onccaled causes of many events ; oTten od^^bs 
etters. or in their memoirs, often, by a s})ontaneous stroke, a scene in which some well-known personage is exhibited 
reveals the individual, or by a simple incident unriddles a i in a new character ; and thus penetrates beyond those 
mysterious event. We may discover the value of these generalising representations which satisfy thesuperficial, 
pictures of human nature, with which secret history and often cover the page of history with dekision and fie- 
abounds, by an observatwo which occurred between tion. 
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kcribiblA wiflty, uiuAJtj 
Slilc-pspen.' The io- 

■rra'i irorld which htd Inen c]» Ihi for ut', 
upon BFrin of pri- 






hiTB been dciirayed hv Uie hanil which i-Mtind them; 
fmoKHri oT indiTiduali by thsmieliFi or b; ihcir fnuHli, 
■uch u ire now publithnd bj Ihn ponp of TUUtf , or Ibe 
fulhleaeneu of ihejT pfwMMdn; and the miKcllaneoui 
CDllecuaai lannml hy ill kindifl('pi;ngni,ehu'aeleriiuc<ir 
all cwmrin in) of *ll cm, ni1«ntl> r« Ihe hinory tt 
niul — rKDrdeoTlhs Toru, oroTlhe raeblsaen of the liu- 
■UD unilenUHiini, aad (liU the nwBUineDU sT (heir pai- 



ilfini la tDoihar. Thn hiilorita, who hid felt bo wetn. 
r/ne during lliirlBeD yatn tmoog nrinled beuks, difcorertd 
iliii ho waa now eajined in a tuk, uureuily iUiti hv 
t-^nninf, wid iiErer cndhig! The • Eiprit de liLipM' 
w» haw<tT»r mrichcd by Uboun, vbicta at the moBeat 
4f>prarFd K> bvTflB. 

The nudy of ihsH pavemta ■• not pn-has* w i(i>- 
^'iiilinf u the impatient Prrs E>aiiiel imagined ; there is 
J Iiierii7 (iiciiiauiin in lookini orer ihn ume papen 
•hich the great characien of biiiary ouee Iteld anil wrua 
UB \ cilcbing fnHa IhinHriea their «CT«t eiBUBianli ; 
BBd oflm delecting to many dT ihair unraegrdeil aeiiene '. 
r»_ t-i.;. .!._ ,-.:? k— ~_^ 1^1 . jjj ^■^f^^ J ji^^n jhjuih- 



delightTuI ! 

ban lo mikn fieab diaeorer 

rue and pleaain^ DbeenrauD 



delifhthl 



li^''lhBm " Vlrgi'a^ Ci^ro'!* The racu'lty of Bum*. 

Tniih, u thai oTTane in the objecia of Imiginatioa, mi 

The popular hiilonuH of Kngl^J and of Fi ■- — 



[earchea. Life ii 




, u RoWrtMa ! They (qoTy dtpeod on 

Iba iBBpUcity tt their rMdan, and tM diarBM ef ilrle ' 
AdoOhc hi^iarian, Aniqaiil, tbe wnhor of VBtfrit di ti 
Iaph, baa deaeribed faia embamaiDiaiil *i an inapectian 



r coma nuater courage 10 pay hia nro- 

__ ifiadwiihlliecoBiBiooaccDunu, andlb* 

Bioat obnouB aourcea of hiatofy, when libranao at Iha Ad- 
vocalei' LibraiTt where yeL Huy ba examined the booka 
he uied, marked by hia band ; he ipteid the tdIudu aboat 
the irfa, from which he rarely roeo lo poraueobiCBre toqui. 
tie*, or delay by froah difficultiei the piga which eiery 
day wai fTowiD| under hia channiDg pen. A Hrihing 
proof of Kla caroloaa haopineii I diacorered in hia nerer 
-'-- ing lo Iho parfect adilioo id^ Whileiock'a Meaeci- 
nSl, bill U Ihe old tnmcaUd and faithlaa* oai of 

(tabtedi ibuta 



"'' '"^"wiTh'hi'o^ taSd" 



i a large library of ■bbmi' 
in pubBc ar-' ^- -■ 



tory prmt'id booka afforded, die author, rvaiding inili<^ lory. He once protected a colieclioQ of orj|Cinal hitiorical 
country, raaolred Id TLail Ihe royal library at Paria, Mm- leltcri, liir whir^ he had preparod a preface, whera I 
rimr Melol nwoiiing bun with thai kindncaa, which i' find the following paatige, ' It ii a more iniponani ler. 
«a*«f IhaeAciaJduIiM of the public librarian towarda 11 rice to Uie public to cooiribute a»H<Aiiif iH(6t/'iirc j(vn 
; to the general fimd of hlftory, than lo gnre nrw form and 
colour 10 whal we are already poaaaaaad of, by auperaik 
edl' la; J dini refinement and ornam.nt, which loo oflen lend (adifc 
>y wlib .1 tMAin^iUUtif iM JaiUt a lauhiwt lobe lumad 
cabine'. for by the podip of Nyla, or aren tb« Ene ibfiKHei of tb* 
Tba iolrapid iamlinuit Rpeaied hia liaiia, kioking err r i hiaiorian.' Thiawaa an oUk|i>eRr«ka aimad at Roban- 
thanui aa cbanca direeUd, auadiingane aide, and ditii . eco, lo whomBirdi had lanenoal* opened Iha ilorM ot 
■ ■^ wh..i hara MM nf ' fliiniiiiiiiiiiil DItaiMaimol i binnrTi fbr lb* Scotch hiiloriam hM aaadad lU tail «hH>> 
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fini5h«>d composition, seduce the public ; and we may for- 
give the Utenl spark of envy in tno honert feelings of the 
man, who was proTouncily skiiied in dclvms; in the native 
beds of ore, but not in fashionins it ; and who«e own neg- ' 
lected histoncal work.^, con«irucied on the tnie principle 
of secret history, we may oj't^^n turn over to correct the er- 
roneous, the prejudiced, and the artful arcotmts of iho«e 
who have covered their tuiilts by * the pomp of style, aiid 
the eioauence of the hi5torian.* 

The [art:e manuscript coUtrtions of original documents, 
from whence may be drawn what I have called j)odtive 
mertt history, are', as I have observed, comparatively of - 
modem existence* Formerly »hey were widely dispe'rsrd 
in private hands ; and the nature nf nuch sources of his- 
toric discovery but rarelv occurred to our writer*. Even 
had they soui;ht them, tl^eir iicce«s must have bi-en partial 
and arcidenial. Lord Hardwicke has observed, that 
there are still many untouched manuscript collections 
within these kinfffloms, which, throuirh the ignorance or 
inattention of their owners, are condemned to dust and 
obscurity ; but how valuable and essential thev mav be to 
the interests of authentic history and of sacred truth, can- 
not be more strikiiizly demi)nslrat*>d than in the recent pub- 
lications of the Marlborough and the Shrewsbury pauers 
by Archdeacon Coxe.* The editf.T was fully aulhurtzed 
to observe : * It is singular that thoite transactions shonld 
either have been passed over in silence, or imperfectly re- 
presented bv mn«t of our national historians.' Our modem 
kisiorj would have been a mere political n>mance, wichout 
the astonishini; picture of AVilliam and his ministers, exhi- 
bited in those unquestionable documents. Burnet was among 
the first of our m<'iderh historians who showed the world 
the preciousness of such materials, in his Ilistfiry of the 
Reformation, which ho larjjely diew from the Cottonian 
Collection. Our earlier hi*<torians only rppeatnd a tain 
ten times told. Milton, who wanted not fur litcrarv dili- 

Ence, had no fresh btories to open for his History of Eng- 
id ; while Hume despatches, comparativfdy in a few pa- 
fea, a subject which has afforded to the fervent dihcence 
of my learned friend Sharon Turner, volumes prrci<ius to 
the antiquary, the lawyer, and the phiir-soplu r. 

To illustrate my id^a of the usefuirn-ss, ninl of the abso- 
lute necei'sity of secret historw I fix first on a }-nMir rvfnt^ 
and secondly on n public charactrr ; both r(.inarkable m 
««ir own modem history, and both Rervin*! to expose the 
fallacious appearances (»f poiiu'ar history by authorities 
imiisputablv genuin". The nrnt is the restorafinn of 
Charles the Serond : and the rhnrarter is thai of Mary the 
queen of William iho Third. 

In history, the R»"«?orafion of Charle? n:>r>'*a's in ail I's 
snlcnd<»ur — the kin? is* joyfullv rcci ived at Df-ver, and the 
shoro i«» covered hv hi^s «ubier*<! on their kn^'e.* — crin%'ds of 
the Great hurrv to Canterbury — the army i< drawn up. in 
number and with a splenilnur that had never bi'en equalled 
—his enthusiastic rerep'ion is on his birth-day, for that 
was the lucky dav fixed f»n for his entrance into the me- 
inipotifj — in a word. aU that is lolii in history dfscril)^* a 
monarch the mo<8t powerful and the most hapny. One of 
the traei* of the day. entitled • EnjIanJ's Triumph,* in 
the mean quaintnes.-* of the s?vle of th- time t-^Ps us, that 
* The soldiery, who had hitherto mnde cluhx tiiimn, re'ulvcd 
now to enthrone the kin» of heartn.* Turn to the faithful 
memorialist, who so well knew the secrets of the kine*s 
heart, and who was himself an ae.ior behind the curtain : 
turn to Clarendon, in his own life ; and we shall find that 
the r>ower of the king wa' tht n as duhious as when he was 
in exile : and his f-elmffs were so much rarkcd, that he 
had nearlv resolved on a last tliL'ht. 

Clarenilon. in noticin? the temper and snirits of th:\t 
time, observes. ' Who*»ver reflect* up<»n all this compa««i- 
iKm of contradictory wishes and exneclations, must con- 

♦ Whenever that vast ronecn«»n, which from their firmT 
posse .^s-'^r, may be ca I It'll the ' r-»iiway I'lipers.' ••h;i!l ■••'' piven 
to ihe puhli '. frnm whai I have nlr' j ly bvf, fiv.-iire 1 with the 
sisrht <^f, 1 may v(p'iirf» (o pr*»ili.-t t'i;>f o'lr hi-t-TV will ro'-^ivi' 
a new fi'rm. an-l mir Iif»T,itiin- a:-: inn^^n;!! i ■»rr»v?i'-.ri. Tliev 
are now !■> the |V)*-«e«sion of John WiNr-u ('pik'T. V.<f\. V. P. 
amJ Secrenry nf the A'lmiralfv. a:iil pl.ieeil di hi" lii-ipi-sil liy 
the Manpiis ofHerlbnl. wiiii a view r. iMakins .i m!'- t:iin fi>r 
the use (»f the public. The reader my fi? \ .i iiv( iy ^rnnnary 
of ihe content* of ihe^e paper?, in H'-rare Wjilt^-^le'-i :;«-ri»nnt 
of his vi.'it t«» Rn:rley. in hn letter t > Gs'i-rre M./riJ-uo, 'Jftth 
Aui^ust. 175"?. Mr rn>ker i5a'««o *o firnir'afe a^ ii> h" th" t»o«- 
i^ssorofthe Tlirorkmi>rti»n paper* of whirh the re;ii!er may 
likewise observe a partkul.ir nodce in Sir Henry Wooion's 
wiJlt ia luac Walton's Lives. 



fess that the kin^ was not yet the master of the kiiifdoa. 
nor his authority and geatri'ty such as ihe gtntral nmae mi 
acclamaiian^ the btlU and the banj&en, proeiauiHd it to 6c*— 

* The first mortification llie king met with was as soon u 
he arrived at Canterbury, wiihin three hours af\er he :aad- 
ed at Ditver.* Clarendon then relates how manT li.*- Lisc 
found there, who while they waited wiih joy to ki«« km 
hatid, also came with imjiortunate soiKiia;ii>r«s for tbea- 
selvts ; forced him to ^ve them present audience, m whsrh 
they reckoned up the iiKupprjrtable losses undergone bv 
themselves or their fathers ; demand some grmmL. or pe^ 
mise of such ofilices ; tome even tor mere ! * pressBg for 
two or three with such confidence and importunity, aad 
with such tedious discourses, that the king was ettrtaieiy 
nauseated with their suits, though hirf modrttj knew coC 
how to break from them; that he no sooner got uio ha 
chamber, which for some hours he was not able to do. ihaa 
fic iumfntfd tht condition to vhirh hej*^nd h^ vmt bt «&• 
^rrf ; and did, in truth, from that minute. c«-<n:rari such a 
prejudice against some of those persons.' But a gruter 
mortification was to follow, and one which had nearly 
thrown the king into despair. 

General Monk had (rum the begraning to this maraal 

acted \ery mysseriously. never corres^Kmding with no^ aa- 

swerinz a letter of the king's, so that his majesty was tre» 

quentiv doubtfiil whether the general designed* to ar: fir 

himself or for the king : an ambiguous rrwiuct which I 

attribute to the power bis wife had over him, who was is 

i the opposite interest. The general in his roagh way, pi^ 

Rented him a large paper, wiui about seventy names 'far ha 

privy council, of which not more than two were acrepo* 

ble.' * The king.' says Clarendon, ' was in mt/rtthanw^ 

dinary confumont for he knew not well what to think of the 

; general, m whose absolute |iower he was s o that si dhii 

I moment hij majesty was almost alarmed at the demand tad 

, appearance of things.' The general afterwards oadid 

I tlib unfavourable appearance, by acknowledging that ^ 

\ list was drawn up by his wife, who had made him pramn 

; to present it ; but he permittod his majesty to act as hi 

thoufflit proper. At that moment General Monk tm 

more King than Charles. 

We have not yet concluded. When Charles met d» 
army at Blackheath, 50.000 strong, ' he knew well die d 
con>:i'.ution of the army, the distemper and mnraKiriBf 
that was in it, and how many diseases and convultuns 
their infant loyalty was subject to; that ^irto vnitrd somr 
thfir inclinations and acclamations nermed to bt at Bio:^ 
hrath. their aj^crtiomt were not the S'lffir— and tht irj 
countmance* there of many njpictrs, as well as *>/«i:f-*, oic 
sutlicicntly manifest that they were drawn thi-her to a 
service thev were not delighted in. The old ^a'/iffbt^ 
lifle rejaril for their n/ic tt/Fcfr*: and it quickly appeind. 
! by the~ select and atfected mixtures of sullen acfoe- 

lancholic parties of officers and soldiers' And »h«a 

the chancellor of human nature adds. * And m this mt^ 
ckolir and ptTvUnd condition the king and all hi<( h<xies 
stotnl, v.htn hf apf.>ft7r(>l most tay and rxalted. and tm a 
plffi»'intne»$ in hitfn'^ thai became hini. and locked !ae v 
full an assurance of his senuriiy a« was possible to put en.* 
It is imapmd that Loms the Eiffhteenth would be ti* 
ablest commeiMaior on this piece of secret history, arvi tii 
' anitther firm to Pierre de Saint Julieii's * Ge'melies so 
Partilles,* an old French treatise of histones which r^ 
semble one another ; a volume so scarce, that I have never 
'; met with it. 

Burnet informs us, that when Queen Mary heU the iJ- 
ministratiiin of Government during the ahsf*nce c/ Wu- 
i liatn, It was imajjmed by some, that as * every woman rf 
I sen-se loved to be mcddlino. they concluded that she had 
but a small t»ortion of it. because she lived so abstrac:rd 
; from all affairs. He praises her exemplary hehavioiir: 
j * regular in her devotions, much in her closet, read a great 
■ deal, was often busy at work, and seemed to employ her 
time and tliou:;hts in any thin;; rather than matters of ^ti'f. 
Her conv«r>atiMii was lively and obiiifing ; » vtry thinj ra 
her was ea«!y and natural. The Kins told the Eirl M 
Shrew?hur\*, that though he could not hit on the njht wjy 
of pleasing Kncland. he was confident she would, and thil 
we should all bo very haupy under her.' Such is the mi- 
' niature of the queen which Burnet offers ; we see nofhiag 
but her tranquillity, her simplicity, and her carelessnesf, 
' amidst the important transactions passine luider her eye: 
but I lift the curtain from a longer picture. The distract- 
ed state amidst which the queen lived, the vexatioos, tke 

• lecrel sorrows, the agonies and tht despair of Mary ia 
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lb* ihuoH of Wiiliin, noohcro appeui in hulorji '. ■»■] 
u *• »a, mctptd the ken oT Ui« Scotch biibop 1 Tbaj 
w«n rvuTTAd for th« cunonity uid tha milruclioa of pc* 
l«ritr ; tad wero fbuod br DdnrntplB. id tho lattvn o 
Mary to ber biiibwxj, in King Williun'i ubinel. It wil 




Icar-'l pnr Oad, Hnl jrou back quKkli, for I aea all 
bmkiagoMiDloaliaameaJ> Tba quean'i difficultiea wsra 

caBoo aha obaaireai ' Aa t do not know wbal I ou^ht to 
apeak, and wfatn not, 1 ani aa aiienl aa oan be.*—' I aver 
ifar nil doing wall, and tntit to what Dobodji layt but 
you. — It leenu 1u me thai every one Li afraid uT Ilieia- 
aelvea,— I am very unea«y in one thum, which la wuil at 
aomebody EO ipeaa my tdiDd frreiy to, for it'i a great cno- 

Ihal [ am ooe of Soloiiwii'ii foola, who am ready to bunt.' 
1 mint tel[ you a^ain how Lord MojuDoulh rodeannin 
lo fnghlon nv. and indeed thio^i have but a melaucboly 

Boulh, wbo, il appcan, dinilfed all the leereU uf the 
roraJ counciji lo Major Wddmaai wbo wai oiw ef our 
old republicaiii ; and. to apread alajm in the privy MunnL. 













lion., and 


Mccn'a laqdeiana were rather (enenl than pariKu 
^■baobaerTea oa Ihaa, 'Tiil now I thoejhtyQU 








a mind.. 



a inaik for a hce, particulariy al a unw wbeB ahiMM 
lb Iheae cauioe of Chariea the eecond and ftiKM 

1 hialorj. to corrncl the apnsaiaDcai and the bllaciM 

'hkch fooTlen deceive uain public hialory. 
' Tba appeiitfi for Ramauti,' aa the noble author wbOB 
baro already alluded lo calla it, ma^ then ba a vary 

rbalrumo one, if il prarkJea the only materiaJa by whidi 

Kaa a frnabnua into a ilory which, after haiint baao 

by rheid[?raiid the auperficial, ampnn Ihoaa maa r aa 
Hiched mamiBcripra— ihai aiiblFrraneoua hialory I—' 

indeed may terrify the indolenl^ bewilder Ihe iab»* 
:ed, and ccafound the injiidi 



I, but or 



ibam. Popular h 
each with diSerani 



. only docidea on facta 
ontiee which hare fumiahad 
ire wnlten to Iheir reader) ; 
all alike form the opabdoco* 
feed adrocaiea, they daclaiia, at 



ft happened, 
Bi hide fi' 



^niemporarief hide from oa { Ihey will paiiaa at the vDili 
r our beginning ; they will read the perfect alory of fa«ai 



hey wijl jud|re i 
9 poaaaaa, by the aecrei hiaicry tf UuloMlmr 



. Id, take ihii full picturo of royal 

play twice a waekj nay, I muat laugb and talk, ihounb 
Merer eo much agaiiul my will ; I betiere I diaaenble rery 
ill la Ihoae who know ne : al leaal, il ia a great conatraiai 
ta nyaeir, yei t muil endure il. All my mouona are to 
wMched, and all t do ao obeerred. that if I eafleu, or 
nak leaa, or look more (rare, all it loot m Uie opinioB of 
m* world i lO that I hate thia Duaerr added lo that of ygur 
■beencc, that I nmalgnn when my beartii ready lobnak, 
and talk when my heart ii ao oppr aaiad that I can Bcan> 
breaibe. I |o to Kentingloo aaoAed at I can far air i bui 
tbea I nevrr un ba quilc akoe, wiifaer can I Gomplain — 
Aal WDold ha toma eaae ; bat I hare nobody whoee hu- 

^J^^}"^n^B^'ti^Tl^^i^'!^ 1 °<'Th;^od^r-ho'hi^''l'«n 
wficli'b«nrTtLiigIain»^win,"iid to unfit for'^' i tl:'Ji"'I?i[Lr.'i^i:j''!"' 
bu< break my braiaa the more, and »1 eaae mr beak I ^"^ ■- "''*?" ''^ prden.™ 

Thua diffcrrni from the rtpreaentalion of Bnmet tna 
ttao acuul aiaiB of Queen Mar* ; and I auipeci thai uur 

ledg*' of h'r majetly, notwiihatanding the elaborate cha- 
racter of the quean which he hat (iren in her runeral 
rtilofinm. — He mutt hare kaawn that the did not ilwiy- 
•ynpaihiia with hit parly-feelinp i for tlie queen wriu. 
' The biabop of Sahtbury hat made a long Ihunderiif 

le prini ; which I could not refuae, Ihcufh I thould 
hare ordered it, lor rettoni which I told *-'- ' "-- 
(wbnm I am rerv far Irnni calliogwhal 
Tory, Edward Eait of Oifmd. doei in un 

BCUy irarha in bu ga'rmloKi [.aie ; bui il.» 



Men aT fenioa han utuilly been eendmiBad to nm- 
pne their Snett worliB, which are uaually ibeir ralHaat 
ooea, onder Ihe roof ef a nrrat ; and few lUarVy diaraC' 
tera hire Iliad, like Fliny and Tollaire, in a tilU or 
cliaittnt of their own. Il hia not ihrreibre ofim bap- 

Lned, that a man of ([rniur could laiaa local anwtion by 
I own intellecitial tu||[>aili«a. Aiioalo, who boHia 

found that Blaniaa and aionat were not put inf alher at tha 



a reellDa among liiarary neD,gf 
iligant laiiciea, and ii>iii| a poiw 



objecta of their atudiaa ; froCQ that of Ihe younger P 
who called hia rilla of literary klaure by Ihe w'" 

of nJhiJa, to that of Caiaiadurua, the prina niaitlar 
- '-" lagnificeni a doaertptioo of 



icipla) : and where, anidil gardena ud 

* Since ihia aiilcla haa been acnt to prtaaH 1 rke. from read* 

Itii one Id the Edlnburi Bevieif on lord Oifoid-t and Laid 

W^aldagrara't Memolrt. Thia ^ one of Ihe very rare arUclaa 

dndtoihenudleihtcrlilelati. The crktc, or rtiber tha hia- 
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nriu, ttood his extensive ]ibranr» with scribes to muliiply 
ms manusGripts ;— From Tycho Brahe's, who butli a 
■lagnificent astronomical house on an island, which ho 
named after the sole objects of his musings, Uranicn- 
burgh. or the castle of the Heavens ;— to that of Evelyn, 
who nrst began to adorn Wottnn, by building * a little 
study,' till many years after he dedicated the ancient 
bouse to contemplation, among the * delicious strrams and 
venerable woods, the gardens, the fountains, and the 
groves most tempting for a great person and a wanton 
purse ; and indeed gave one of the first examples to that 
elegancy since so much in vogue/ Prom Pope, whose 
little gsrden seemed to multiply its scenes b^ a glorious 
onion of oobiliiy and literary men conversing u groupes; 
—down to lonely Shenstone, whose * rural elegance,^ as 
be entitles one of his odes, compelled him to mourn over 
kit hard fate, when 



Expense 



Had lavished thcMisand ornaments, and taught 
Convenience to perplex him. Art to pall, 
Pomp to deject^ and Beauty to displease. 

We have all by heart the true and delightful reflection 
af Johnson on local associations, when the scene we tread 
Mgresta to us the men or the deeds, which have left their 
MMbrity to the spot. We are in the presence of their 
iiiiia, and feel its influence ! 

A literary frinnd, whom a hint of mine had imhiced to 
visit the old lower in the garden of Buffon, where the sage 
retired every morning to compose, passed so lonv a time 
m that lonely apartment, as to have raised some solicitude 
among the honest folks of Montbar, who having seen * the 
Englishman' enter, but not return, during a h<»avy ihun- 
der-storm which had occurred in the interval, informed the 
food mayor, who came in duo fomr, to notify the ambi- 
ffiiou» state of the stranger. My friend is, as is well 
■Down, a genius of that cast, who could pass twa hours in 
the TWer of Bv^fbn^ without being aware that he had been 
all that lime occupied by sngge5tions of ideas and reve- 
ries, which in some minds such a locality may excite. He 
was also busied with his pencil ; for he has favoured me 
with two drawinss of the interior and the exterior of this 
M tower in the garden : the nakedness within can only be 
compared to the sotitudn without. Such was the studying 
room of BuflTon, where bis eye resting on nn object, never 
interrupted the unity of \\\a meditations on Naturn. 

In return for my friend'^ kindness, it has cost me, I 
think, two hours, in attempting to translate the beautiful 
picture of this literary retreat, which Vici| D'Azyr has 
nnished with all the warmth of a votarv. 'At Montbar, 
in the midst of an ornamented garden, is seen an antique 
tower ; it was there that Buffon wrote the HiRtory of Sta- 
ture, and from that spot his fame spread through* the uni- 
verse. There hu came at sunrise, and no one, however 
importunate, was suffered to trouble him. The calm of 
the murning hour, the first warblin? of th«.' birds, the varied 
aspect of the country, all at that moment which touched 
the senses, recalled him to his model. Free, independent, 
he wandered in his walks ; there was ho seen with quick- 
ened or with slow step«, or standing rapt in thought, some- 
times with his e^es fixed un the heavens in the moment of 
inspiration, as if satisfied with the thought that so pro- 
fbundlv occupied hi* soul; sometimes, collected within 
himself, he sought what would not always bo found ; or at 
the moments of producing, he wrote, ho effaced, and re- 
wrote, to eflTaqe once more ; thus he harmonized, in si- 
lence, all the parts of his composition, which he frequently 
repeated to himself, till, Rstisfied with his corrections, he 
teemed to repay himself for the pains of his beautiful 
prose, by the pleasure he fuiind in declaiming it aloud. 
Thus he engraved it in his memory, and would recite it to 
his friends, or induce some to read it to him. At thoso 
moments he was himself a severe judge, and would again 
re-compose it, desirous of attaining to that perfection which 
is denied to the impatient writer.' 

A curious circumstance, connected with local associa- 
tions, occurred to that extraordinary oriental student Four- 
mont. Oriffinallv he belonged to a religious community, 
and never failed in performing his offices ; but he was ex- 
pelled by the superior for an irregularity of conduct, not 
likely to have become contagious through the brotherhood 
—he frequently prolonged his studies fhr into the night, 
and it was possible that the house might he burnt by such 
•uperfluitv of learning. Fourmonl retreated to the college 
oTMontaign, where he occupied the very chambera which 



had formerly been those of Erasmus; a circunitaacr 
which contributed to excite his emulation, and to hasteo 
his studies. He who smiles at the force of such emofioas, 
only proves that he has not experienced what are real aad 
substantial as the scene itself— (i>r those who are cooceraed 
in them. Pope, who had far more enthusiasm in bw poet- 
ical disposition than is generally understood, was extrcndy 
susceptible of the literary associations with locaalities: osie 
of the volumes of his Homer was began and finished in so 
old tower over the chapel at Stanton Harcourt ; and he 
has perpetuated the event, if not consecrated the pkce, bf 
scratching with a diamoixl on a pane of stained glass ika 
inscription: 

7nMcyrarl7M, 

Alexander Popt 

Finuhed hkbv 

TVu Jtjih volume of Homer* 

It was tke same feeling which induced him ooe day, wlmi 
lakins hn usual walk with Hane hk the HBymarkei,iod^ 
sire Harte to enter a little shop, where going up three psr 
of stairs into a sm^l room. Pope said, * in this garret Ad- 
dison wrote his Campaign !' Nothing less than a stmof 
feeling impelled the poet to ascend this (arret— it «ai i 
consecrated spot to his eye : and certaiiity a curious ta- 
stance of the power of genius onntrastetfwiib ilsmiserabie 
locality! Addison, whose mind had fought thmogb 't 
campaign' in a garret, could he have cal ed about bni 
* the pleasures of imagination,' had probaUv nlamed a 
a house of literary repose, where all parts would mve bcca 
in harmofty with his mind. 

Such residence of men of genius have been eBfiye^ bv 
some ; and the vivid descriptions which they have left m 
convey something of the delightiufaiess wkich dkaracd tkir 
studious repose. 

The lulian Paul Jovios has c om pose d more than tkrce 
hundred concise eulogies of statesmen, warriors, andkt^r^ 
ary men of the fourteenth, fifteenth ami siire(4ith ercfo- 
ries ; but the occasion which htduced him locompasedka 
is perhaps more interesting than the composftinmr. 

Jovios had a countnr-house, situated cm a peninnli. 
bordered by the lake of Gomo. It was Kiiik on the rvH 
of the villa of Pliny, and in his time the fouodatioos wm 
still visible. When the surrounding lake was cahn, Af 
sculptured marhlen, the tninks of columns, and the frv 
ments nf ihowe pyramids which had onrc adorned Ike r?«i- 
dence of the frinid of Trajan, were still viewird in its hmi 
bosom. Joviii^ was the enthu5iast of literature, and the 
leisure which it loves. He was an hiitorian, widi tv 
imagination of a poet, and though a christiaa pniit?. 
almost a worshipper of the sweet fictions of pa^a my 
thology ; and when his pen was kept pure froor sarirv or 
adulation, to which it was too mnch accustomed, it bccoa^" 
a pencil. He paints with rapture his gardens badwd !» 
the waters of the lake; the shade and fresfaaeMcf h» 
woods ; his grern slopes, his sparkling fountains, the 3wp 
silence and calm of his solitude ! A statue was rawd a 
his gardens to Nature ! In his hall stood a fine «tsnv «i 
Apollo, and the Muses around, with their attributes. Hs 
library was guarded by a Mercury, and there ws» w 
apartment adorned with Doric coluninit, and with picforH 
of the most pleasing subjects, dedicated to the Grsce<- 
Such was the interior! Without, the tranvparsnt hkr 
here spread it< broad mirror, and there was seen Imaisoa*' 
Iv winding by banks covered with olives and laureb : m t^r 
distance, towns, promontories, hills rising in an anqibi^ 
atre, blushing with vines, and the first elevation of tv 
AlpK, covered with woods and pasture, and sprinkled vrH 
herds and flocks. 

It was in a central spot of this c>nchaniing habitatica 
that a cabinet or gallery was erected, where Joriui l^i 
collect ed,with prodigal cost .the portraits of celebrated isn '■ 
and it was to explain and describe the characteristiei '^ 
those illustrious names that he had composed his eeioffs- 
This collection became so rcmarkaNe, that the great siro. 
his contemporaries, presented our literary coflecnv"^^ 
their own portrait!^, among whom the renowned Frrtt»- 
der. Cortes sent Jovius his before he died, and probsbtr 
others who were less entitled to enlarge the coUertws: 
but it is equally probable that om* caustic Jovios ^i^ 
throw them aside. Oiw historian had often to deserik 
men more famous than virtuous ; sovereigns, poIitieiaN, 

* On a late inquiry ic appean that this coniwcrateil p*'** 
has been removed— and the relic b said to be pmrrvcJ at 
Nuoehara. 
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poeti, and philoaophers, men of all ranks, coantriof, and 
afcti formed a crowded scene of men of ^nius or of ce- 
MMrity : sometimes a few lines compress their character, 
and sometimes a few pa^es excite nis fondness, f f he 
Msmetimes adulates the living, we may pardon the illu- 
•ions of a contemporary ; but he has tne honour of satiri- 
sing some by the nonent freedom of a pen which oocasioo- 
ally broke out into premature truths. 

Such was the inspiration of literature and loisnre 
which had embellished the ^>ode of Jotius, and had rais- 
ed in the mklst of the lake of Como a cabmet of por^ 
traits ; a noble tribute to those who are * the salt of the 
earth.' 

We possess prints of Rubens's house at Antwerp. That 
prmcely artist perhaps first contrived for his Mtudio the 
circular apartment with a dome, like the rotunda of the 
Pantheon, where the lixht descending from an aperture 
or window at the top, sent down a tingle equal light, — that 
perfection of light which distributes its magical efTocts on 
the objects beneath. Belktri describes it, una atanxa ro- 
tmnda eon. tm sob oce/do in chna; the 9U0 oedo is what the 
French term on/ de hoeuf; we ourselves want this stngb 
eye in our terhntcal language of art. ^his was his pre- 
cious museum, where he had collects) a vast number of 
books, which were intermixed with his marbles, statues, 
cameos, intaglios, and all that variety of the riches of art 
which he had drawn from Rome : but the walls did not 
yieM in value ; for they were covered by pictures of his 
own composition, or copies by his own hano, made at Ve- 
nice and Madrid, of Titian and Paul Veronese. No fo- 
reigners, men of letters, or lovers of tho arts, or even prin- 
ces, would pass through Antwerp without visiting the 
home of Rubens, to witness the animated residence of 
genius, and the great man who had conceived the idea. 
Yet, great as was his mind, snd splendid as were the hab- 
its d'his life, he could not resist the entreaties, of the hun- 
dred thousand florins of our Duke of Buckingham, to dis- 
pose of this ttudio. The great artist could not, however, 
idiandon for ever the delightful contemplations he was de- 
priving himself of; and as substitutes for the miracles of 
art he had lost, he solicited and obtained leave to replace 
them by casts, which were scrupulously deposited in the 
places where the originals had stood. 

Of this feeling of the local residences of genius, the Ital- 
ians appear to have been, not perhaps more sosceptihlo 
than other people, hot more energetic in their enthusiasm. 
Ploronce exhibits many monuments of this sort. In the 
Mffhbourbood of Sania Maria NinteUa, Zimmerman has 
■oiked a house of the celebrated Viviani, which is a sin- 
pdar monument of gratitude to his illustrious master Ga- 
lileo. The front is adorned with the bust of this father of 
■deuce, and between the windows are engraven accounts 
of the discoveries of GMileo : it is the most beautiful bi- 
Offraphy of gemus ! Yet another still more eloquently ex- 
cites our emotions--the house of Michael Angelo ; his 
fmpils, in perpetual testimony of their admiration and gra- 
litnde, have ornamented it with all the leading features of 
his life; the very soul of this vast genius put in action : 
tliia is more than biography !— it is living as with a coo« 
tMsporary! 

WHKTRca A.LLOWA.BLK TO Rinir oircssLr? 
The political economist replies that it is ! 
One of our old dramatic writers, who witnessed the stn- 

Clar extravagance of dress among the modellers of fash- 
I, our nobility, condemns their * superfluous bravery,' 
echoing the popular cry, 

' There are a sort of men, whose coining heads 
Are mints of all new fashions, that have done 
More hurt to the kingdom, by superfluous bravery 
Which the foolish gentry imitate, than a war 
Or a lonf famine. Ail the treasnre by 
This foul excess is got into the merchants'. 
Embroiders', silk.mens', jewellers', laylors* hands, 
And the third part of the land too ; the nobility 
Bngrossing titles only.' 

Oor poet might have been startled at the repiv of our 
pootical economist. If the nobility, in follies such as these, 
Mjypreserved their * titles,' while their * lands' were dis- 
penied amonff the industrious classes, the people were not 
suflTerers. The silly victims ruining themselves by their 
Mceasive hixnry, or their costly dress, as it appears some 
mi, was an evil which, lefl to its own course, must check 
llnelf ; if the rich did not spend, the poor would starve.— 



Luxury is the cure of that unavoidable evil in socie^^-* 
great inequality of fortune ! Political economists there- 
rare tell us, that any regulations wouM be ridiculous which, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, should serve for the repressing 
of waste and excess by tumpiuary lawt* Adam Smith is 
not only indignant at * sumptuary laws,' but asserts,with a 
democratic insolence of style, that * it is the highest imper^ 
tinence and presumption in kings and ministers to pretend to 
wsich over the economy of private people, and to restrain 
their expense by sumptuary laws. They are themselves al« 
wavs the greatest spendthrifts in tho society : let them look 
well afler their own expense, and they may safely tryst pri- 
vate people with theirs. If their own extravagance does not 
ruin the state, that of their subjects never will.' We must 
therefore infer, thst governments, by extravagance, may 
ruin a sute, but that individuals enjoy the remarkabto 
privilege of ruining themselves, withont injuring society ! 
Adam Smith afterwards distinguishes two sorts of luxury ; 
the <Mie, exhausting itself in ' durable commodities, as in 
buildings, furniture, books, statues, pictures,' will mcrease 
* the opulence of a nation ;' but of the other, wasting iuelf 
in dress and equipages, in frivolous ornaments jewels, 
baubles, trinkets, &c, he acknowledges * no trace or ves- 
tige would remain ; and the effects often or lwe:ity years' 
Erofusion would be as completely annihilated an u they 
ad never existed.' There is, therefore a greater or lesser 
evil in this important subject d" the opulent, tmrestricted 
by any law, ruining his whole generation. 

Where Mho wealth of nations' is made the solitary 
standard of its prosperity, it becomes a fertile source «»f 
errors in the science of morals ; and the happiness of the 
individual is then too frequently sacrificed to what is cill- 
ed the prosperity of the stale. If an individual, in the 
pride of luxury and selfism, annihilates the fortunes of his 
whole generation, untouched by the laws as a criminal, 
he leaves behind him a race of'^ the discontented and the 
seditious, who having sunk in the pcale of society, have 
to reascend from their degradation by industry and by ho- 
miliation ; but for the work of industry their habits nave 
made them inexpert ; and to humiliation, their wery rank 
presents a perpetual obstacle. 

Sumptuary laws, so oTtrn enacted, and so often repeal- 
ed, and always eluded, wrre the perpetual, butineflTectual, 
attempts of all governmuntii to restrain what, perhaps, 
cannot be restramed— criminal folly! And to punish a 
man for having ruined himself would usually be to punish 
a most contrite penitent ! 

It is not surprising that before ' private vices were con- 
sidered as public benefits,' the governors of nations insti- 
tuted sumptuary laws— ^or the passion for pageantry, and 
an incredible prodigality in dress, were continually hnpo- 
verishing great families— more equality of wealth has now 
rather subdued the form of private ruin than laid this evil 
domestic spirit. Tho incalculable expenditure, and the 
blaze of splendonr, of our ancestors, may startle the in- 
credulity of our ^egantet. We find men of rank exhaust- 
ing their^ealth and pawning their castles, and then despe- 
rately issuing from them, heroes fur a cnisade, or brigands 
for t'heir neighbourhood !— and this frequently from the 
simple circumstance of having for a short time inaintained 
some gorgeous chivalric festival on tlieir own estates, or 
from having melted thousands of acres into a cloth of g«4d ; 
their sons were left to beg their bread on the estates which 
they were to have inherited. 

It was when chivalry still charmed the workl by the re- 
mains of its seductive splendours, towards the dose of the 
nfteenth century, thst I find an instance of this kind occur- 
ring in the Pat de San dr iecurtt which was held in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stsicr of that name. It is a memorable affair, 
not only for us curious inquirers after manners and morals, 
but for the whole family of the Sandricourts ; for though 
the said sieur is now receiving the immortality we bestow 
on him, and la danUj who presided in that magnificent 
piece of chivalry, was infinitely gratified, yet for ever after 
was the lord of Sandricourt rmned — and all for a short, 
romantic three months ! 

This story of the chivalric period may amuse. A ^os 
tParmea, though oonsistmg of militanr exercises and deeds 
of gallantry, was a sort of festival distinct from a touma^ 
meot. It signified a pa^ or passage to be contested by one 
or more knights against all comers. It was necessary 
that the road should be such that it could not be passed 
without encountering some guardian knight. The dkeoe- 
Utn who disputed the^os hung their hUBOQft&. iksii^A^^n. 
treesi ptim, ot ^oiXa xa»n\ lQR^fiD»^Msc\i(si»« ^\?t» ^»p^ 
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iwuti after cbivainc hoooari would itrike with their laoee 
one of these thielda, and when it rung it instaotly sum- 
mooed the owner to the challenj^. A brid^ or a road 
would tomeiinm serre for thu military sport, for sucii it 
was intended to be, whenHrer the heat of the rivab prored 
noC too earnest. The sieur of Saodricourt was a fine- 
dreamer of feasts of chivalry, and in the neighbourhood 
of his castle he fancied that ne saw the very spot adapted 
for ever^ game: there was ope admirably fitted for the barrier 
of a tiltmg-maich ; ano(h««r embellishcid by a solitary pine- 
tree ; another which was called the meadow of the thorn ; 
there was a carr^omr^ where, in four roads, four knights 
might meet ; and, abore all, there was a forest called <i»- 
seyoMr, having no path, so favourable for errwit knights, 
who might there enter for strange advenfnrers, and, as 
chance directed, encounter others as bewildered as them- 
selves. Our chivalric Sandricourt found nine young mign* 
fw of the court of Charles the Eighth of France, who 
answered all his wishes. To sanctiiin this glorious ffat it 
was necessary to obtain leave from the king, and a herald 
of the Duke of Orleans to distribute the earUl or chal- 
lenge all over Pranvtf?, announcing that from such a day, 
ten young lords would stand ready to combat, m those dvT- 
ferent places, in the neighbourhood of Sandricourt's eha~ 
fsoii. The names of this flower of chivalry have been 
faithfully registered, and thev were such as in^rtantlv to 
throw a spark into the heart oi* every lover of arms ! The 
world of fashion, that is, th^ chivalric world, were set in 
motion. Four bodies of assailants soon collected, each con- 
sisUag of ten combatants. The herald of Orleans having ex- 
amined the arms of these gentlemen, and satisfied himself of 
their ancient lineage, and their military renown, admitted 
their daims to the proffered honour. Sandrioourt now saw 
with rapture, the pumerous shields of the assailants placed 
00 the sides of his portals and corresponding with those 
of the challengers which hung above them. Ancient lords 
were elected iudges of the feats of thi: knights, accom- 
panied by the ladies, (or whose honour only the combatants 
declared they engaged. 

The herald of Orleans tells the history in no very intel- 
ligible verse ; but the burden of his stanza is slill 

Dtt pa» cTarme* du ehofltau Sandrioourt. 

He sings, or says, 

' Oncqoes, depui« le temps du roi Artus, 
Ne furent tant les armes cxaulceen— 
Maint chevaliers et preux entrepenans— 
PriiK:es phisieurs ont terre d^lac^s 
Pour y venir donner coups, et pouss^es 
Qui unt ci6 \k tenus si de court. 
Que par force n*ont prises et passfes 
Les bameren, entries, et paiwees 
Du pas des annes du chasteau Sanilricourt.* 

Doubtless, there, many a Roland met with his Oliver, 
and cuiiM not pass the barriers. Cs^eil as thev were in 
steel, de pifi en cap, we presume that thev could not ma- 
terially injure themselves ; yet, when on foot, the ancient 
iudges discovered such svmptoms i»f peril, that on the 
bllowtng day they advised our knights to satisfy them- 
selves by fighting on horseback. Asainst this prudential 
counsel for some time they protested, as an inferior sort 
of glory. However, on the next day, the horse combat 
was appointed in the carrefnur, by the pine-tree. On the 
folk>wing day they tried their lanc'ei* in the meadow of the 
thorn ; but, though on horseback, the judges deemed their 
attacks were so fierce, that this assault was likewise not 
without peril : for som«; horses "were killed, and some 
knights were thrown, and lav bruised by their own mail ; 
but the barbed horses, wearing only ff^s champfriens, head- 
pieces magnificently caoarisoned, found no protection in 
their ornaments. Thf last days were pa^ised in combats 
of two to two, or in a single encounter, a-foot, in the /oret 
devojfahU. These joust* paised without nnv accident, and 
the prizes were awar led in a manner equally sratifying to 
the claimants. The last day of the f stival was concluded 
with a mont siimptuous binquet. Two noble knights hod 
undertaken the humble office of maitre* d*hotei : and while 
the knights were parading in the /oret tUwynMe, seeking 
adventures, a hundred servants were S'-en at all points, 
carrying white and red hypocras, and juleps, and tirop 
4§ violari^ sweetmeats, and other spiceric*, to comfort these 
wanderers, who on returning to the eh/utetm, found a 
grand and plenteoti? banauet. Tho tables w«>re crowded 
ia the owtrt-apartment. wnern some held one hundred and 
iwelre feoiiemen, not including th? dimes ami ".he domoV- 




sriles. In the halls, and outside «f the ( 
tables. At that festival more than two thwwri 
were roagnificently entertained free of every ezpenae ; iksir 
attendants, their armourers, their pbumMSMra, and otbtn, 
were also present. La Damt de Samdrieomrt, * fut 
aise d*avoir doone dans son chasteao m beiki, si 
fique, et goi^iasse fete.' Historiaiia are apt to 
their personages as they appear, not ns they are : if ike 
lady of the Sieur Saodricourt really was ' snooli aiw' 
during these gorgeous days, one canooc but sympaihin 
with the lady, when her Ic^al kaight and ip o u ee eoDfi.'sscd 
to her, afler the departure of the mob of tsso tfaoasaai 
visiters, neighbours, soldiers, and oourtieffs^— 'be knuto 
challengers, and the knights assailants, and lbs fiae 
scenes at the pine-tree ; the barrier in the mtadow of lbs 
thorn ; and the horse-combat at the ean^mtr ; aad ihs 
iousis in the fartt dmoiifMe ; the catoosals m the cwde- 
halls ; the jollity of lira banquei-caUes, the mo i estoe s 
danced till they were reanindcd * How the waamg leghi 
grew old !* — in a word, when the costly dre^m bad va- 
nished,— that he was a ruined man for c var, by 
izing his name in one grand chivalric festival ! ' Tbe 
de Sandricourt, like a great torch, had cottsunwd 
in his own brightness ; and the very land on which lbs 
famous Pa» de Semdriamrt was held bad passed away 
with it ! Thus one man sinks generationa by ihat waili^ 
fulness, which a political eooabmist would assure as «bb 
committing no injury to society !— The Moral evil goes fsr 
nothing in financial statements I 

Similar instances of rainoos hnory wa mmj find ■ As 
prodigal coaihness of dress throagh thie reijpi nf Fhiataik. 
James the First, and Charles the First. Not onlv in ibar 
massy grandeur they omweighed us, bnt the aecnariaam 
and variety of their wardrobe displayed such a caiciy if 
fancy in ibeir colours and their omaiiienta, thai the dm«>> 
ing-roora ia those days must have biased al their 
aiM changed colour as the cn»wd moyed. But 
trust to royal proclamations, the mln was general 
some rJasses. Elizabeth issued mom than one prt 
tion against * the excess of apparal !* and among otacr 
evils which the government imagined this passioo fjr drew 
occasioned, it notices * the wasting and undoing nf a gmt 
number of young gentlemen, otherwise serriceabfe ; tsi 
that others, seeking by show of appare! to be cst w ed 
as gentlemen, and allured by the vain show of these tkof*. 
not only coii»ume their gooiis and lands, bnt also raa ■><> 
such debts and shifts, as they cannot liyo oat of dayrr 
d* laws, without attempting of unlawful a ~ 

bids her own househoki * to look unto it for good ei 
to the realm ; and all noblemen, archbishops and ' 
all mayors, justices of peace. Ice, should aee then o^ 
cuted in their private households.' The greatest difiescty 
which occurred to regulate the wear of apparel was ascrr- 
taining the incomes of persons, or, in the words of the pr> 
clamation, ' finding that it is verv hard for anv maa*s sa'e 
of living and value to bo tnily understood by ot^rr perwns.* 
They were to be regulated,' as they appear * sessed m tkr 
subsidy books.* But if fiersoos chose to be more mtf 
nificent in their dress, they were allowed to justifv ibrr 
means : in that case, if allowed, her nuijesty would not he 
the loser ; for they were to be rated in the scdwidy boob 
according to such values as they themselves offered as a 
qualification for the splendour of their dress ! 

In my researches among manuscript letters of tbe isms. 
I have had frequent occasion to discover how persoas of 
considerable rank appear to have carried their acres fo 
their backs, and with their ruinous and fantastical haanet 
sadly pinched their hospitality. It was this which so frr- 
quently cast them into the nets of ' the ffold-smiths,* asi 
other trading usurers. Ai the coronatiiin of James ;h^ 
First, T find a simple knight whose cloak cost hini fivv* 
hundred pounH;* ; but this was not uncomnxm. At the 
marriape of Klizabeth, tlie daughter of James the Fvst. 
' Lady Wot ton had a gown of which the embroidery co»t 
fifly pounds a yard. The Ladv Arabella made four gowv, 
one of which coMt loOOl. The Lord Mootacute (Mon- 
tague) bestowed \5Q0l in apparel for his two daughter*. 
One lady, under the rank of baronness, was furnished wua 
jewels exceeding one hundred thousand pounds ; and tbe 
Lady Arabella goes beyond her,*- says the letierrfsntsr. 
* All this extreme cost and riches makes ns aU psor,' as 
he imagined! I have been amused in observinf gravs 
writers of slate Klespatches jocular on anv asischaare 
or mortification to which persons are liable, whose happi- 
tita\ cti\\Tf \N d^'yeaU on their dresjt* Sir Dodlev Car'.e- 
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wonh tnuailtiugf the irvcl duappouiunopl iflcurTvd b; 
Sir ThiiMI Olaur, ' wEo wu jiut cmne bilhsr, ud hud 

bMlan g*lr], byl hid all hii eipKCiunsa urigd on ■ lud. 
dan, bT the newt tS Piikb Usncy'a d«ih.' 

A iiBilir auduiicE, from a differcnl cauie.wullic lol 
nf \jwi Hat, who tDida j^mE prrparauoDt for hu finw 
bftnr 10 Frtncfl, which, hi>iveir«r, worr chitfly conliDed lo 
bit dra». He wij ta rFBum Iherfl twenty dajt { and iha 
Inllar^riur malieiouilji obxmi, that 'U<s go« with 
IwnMy BUflcial uiiu of afiparet for h manj dayi* abode, 
bvaidei nil ttavcLliag rt^c*; but sawa iirarr Lalalvcooia 
thai lbs Pranch haia lualj allared tbeir iUiion, wheiebr 
iM mwi needt ba uul r^ countananca, If ta ba not hi «i'i 
aftar Iha lait adilion T To Snd himtairoui ofruhiua, with 
iwrniy niti foe Iwnl; daji, waj a nuchaoce hii lofd- 
■bip badnorighl loeoiinl on: I 

' Tha flan of Euhina' "M unqueBtioaablv hald up bf ' 
1*0 jnrj amiDaDi chaneteri, Rawlaiah aod tiackioc iiaim \ 
mat iha authaBlie Tku racordad OC l£atr dtiu, wiif luffi- 
ciaMlj aosHuit Tor Iha rraquaiu ' Praclaaatioui' to conlml 
ihalttrrila hard ATiioktaturF^^hatEnaJlFr flaotr*! 

Thcra !• a ramarliiltlc picture sF da WaJlar, which will , 

ofhii'drll?' II ii°a''wh"ultnpmkcr»il.''clDi?it«>ad ' 
tolliewnii; Dtar thabody ahiotfrDduubLelTfiodJvAonared I 
ud vnibruidaTad with pcBrl. Id Iha feather 01 hii hal a 
larfa nibjand paail drop at the buUom oflha ipnc, in 
fdace of a button^, hii inink or bratchPi, with hu itoch- 
lop and nbbon ^aj ion, fnngbi nl iha eitd, all whita, and 
%MS'ihDaiwiihwhn> ribbon. Olrtyi.who iiwlhii piciure, ' 
4iat ihuidaiciibedlhadrriioritiwleiah. But I hnre (oniii 
>D|>orunt addilioBi ; Kir I Gad Ihal R»wlai|;h'i ihoFi on 
^aal CDdrl daja wera ho ^orfeaualj coi 
cidUl Itmea, aj rahare eica«daj Ihr eaJua 
wx hundred paaada ; and thai ha had 1 «i 
•aJid ailrar, wilh award \ai ball bUzifl^ 

laud. Rawleiitti had nn patrinHDiil inhe 

mtmonl he had on hii hack 1 ^o<»d jjortiiin m a spandn 

praliaoi, and Ihe profile of a monopuk ol' trade he wae car- 

?in( on wilh ihe newly-diieoearad Virginia. Probably he 
u»i all hu liopaaiahiiilreHl Thoeirnia queen, nhen 
*ha iMUed prodamationB aiiainel ' iha exce» of apciaral,' 
pardoned, by her hulu, Ihal promiaa of a mine whidi blued 
M Rawlei^h'ii and, panhaoniMU at aha nu, ibrgol Ibe 
■lir« Ih-HitaiKt ehangaa of druaet, which ihe benelf lift 
\m lb* royal wardrobe. 

Bvckinjfhani could ^ord to have hia diamotutiladiad «o 
lsaaal)r an, that wfin be choa* to ahalie ■ few US' on Iha 
d, he obtained all Ihe fame ha daaired rrom iha pck- 
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It u Ihe piiiieiple Ihal ' prii 

and thai men may be illowm lu nua inaw ge iM a uu — 

without c«ciii>iitling any injury to lotiety. 

TboHWhoaFaunaccuiIOBiedKitbe labour* of tba dcMI 

kdfe we piat call •agadls ; and ii ii probable, thai iba 
Ihe tiill Irtnquillily of ihe olhcr : they are bolb, lecordinf 



uily caJcu 



1 will produce irvrral remarkaMamiltiicei oTthe faliaty 
Tlhie aplilude DTlhe learned in making diicoTeriei wbieii 
nnld only have been efleouialed by an uninterrupled 11^ 
^rcoune with (he objecia oF their riudiei, makbg tbiofa 

it Burprite, [hey arknnwiaderd rhii tbe^ knew nothipf of 
tij nicb tomb, and denied ihti it eeer aiiitad. The 

bared, nil the circumdinca nf * tphera wilh % cylinder 

elrarini away Iha rutAudi. aiiiM-nly riclaiiaad, ' Hera m 
the ihingwe are Inakint for!' Ku eye had cau||ht Ibe 
(Teonietricel Bforei on the lamb, and the inecriptn toon 



re fenerally lei e. _ _ .__ ... __ 

duke utrer eaodaKeBdad to accept what ha hineelf had 
dropped. Hit ctnaki were tnmmeil with (real dianawd 
baltooi, and diamond hal-baidi, cockadai, and ear-rinp 
Taked wilb ireat rotwi ud linau nf paarli. Thii waa 
bowarar, but Ibr ordinary dancet. ' Ma hid twenly-ieeen 
■ika of clothe! made, ihe richatt that embroidery, lice, 
itik, releei, ailear, fold, and genu, could eonlribulei one 
of which wii i w'lite unnil eeleet, aet all OTer,bolb mil 
--*-'- ■ ■ ■ rilued at four«»re Ihounnd 



The pegl Fren< 
lar comblnalinn of 
nitcily, which cnild 

habitation and 1 nami _ . 

toil the tame nnrrwardi ncrurred nn ihe fronf of 
cienl temple, a number of marit, or indentt, whic 
re fianiculariy 



^h tnliquiTy Peireae aihibiled ■ ■ingo- 

nni an • airy nothing" <o ' a local 
Thi-rawit found an amelhyil, . 









a gfoal 
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Ibe lUjniHia and bamineti wilh which Buckinihaia enter- 
Maed (he eouri, he uiuilly eipendrd, for the eTenmr, 
rrDBanate Hie thounnd poundi, Toothan I lean to 
caleulva die ralua of money; Ihe lumi of ihii (argroua 
wutdulwn, it mnet be recollacled, occuired before thii 
million aiita of aura. 

BuftiiwhimmuliipliedlhapiaTancaeof monopiEaai if be 
^nafedlbe Ireaniry for hi> eifhiy IhoDiandpaundt' coat; 
ifRawleifh nat a1 length driran to hit latldetpanuenlai^ 
priie, to retieee himeelfof hie credilon, Ibr a pairof lii 
Iba ibouaand pounda* tbor*— in both Ibeee oaaea, aa in that nf 
ebirelrie Sindncnurt, Ihe poliiical economiti may perhapt 
adiDOHkdfe, that Uim it aisrttf tuwy Unkg criatmal. 
Ail IbearfumenU he nay urje, all Ihe tiitiiiical aeeounu 
1m laay calculate, and the haaliMul elate of hie ciieulai- 



I. In one of hie reUfkavi dlnlocofa: 
rererrlnjinan Harlelin manurcril», 
■ailoD of iba JaanlL 



-rat hieroflyphiea. 
Ii oeairted 10 Priime, thal'lheia mnrlie wtra nolhin* 
norelhan balre for email nailt, which had fomttHy Ii*. 
Uned lillle laamm, which repraaenlrd eo many Oreek let- 
(art. Thia hint efhia own >u(ie>iFd lo him 10 draw linae 
from one hole to anoltier ; and he beheld iheamelhyal r- 
tAI Ihr name of the leulplor, and ihe fneie of the temple 
Ihe name of Ihe Rod 1 Thii curiniii diecoeery hat been 
Bioce rrrquenily applied ; but il epp^a™ to haire ontinaled 
with Ihie rreil irliquary, who by hit Itamiai and laiifc 
ciiv eipliined a eu;ipoaed hietoflvphic, which bad beep 

Laamad man, conAned 10 their aludy, htra afieo red^ 
6ed Iba erron of traveller* ; they hare done Bora, they 

IbrthemlonaTitale. Th.- liluiiKmeriheeale oTTeBpa 
had been raitleben by modern iraeellera ; ai 
Itr, obaerTea the QWrterly Reviewer, yet m 

rer^innt for finding it had been ^len fay a panon « 
never in Qreeee, Anhur Browne, a man of It 
Trinity Coltega, Dubha— ii ii fratiryinf id quela 






Iha ehineler— wu Ihe 6nt 
of Pomrhe (ltd Buic 
boh for Tempe in ii 
Ona and OlympDi; 



m, fror 



nib««nirnlly reilited. 

'miil'e ouI.iniha^'r« 
Tbe imrihyit ;m*ed 
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When Dr Clarke discovered an mflcription puq»ortingihM 
the pass of Tempe had bf eD fornfiea by Caaaius Ltmgi- 
Bin, Mr Waipole, with equal felicity, detrated, in Cawar*a 
Hiatory of the Civil War, the name' and the mifiion of thia 
very person. 



natural and obTionB, that aome have bora disposed io<|Drt- 
tion hia claim to the hifh rank eommiiiily luMigiied to ha 
among the tmprorera of ecieiicv! Dr' William Hiaicr 
has sukl, thai after the discovery of the valves in the veiat, 
which Harvey learned while in Italy from his masier, Fft- 

fteaiiv 




obKuniies in a text which he ntrver read, by his own happy ' the cowrae ofmmeyean, he wax so happy as to discorrr, 
eonjectures, and confirmed his own discoveries by the tub- I and to prove bevood all possibility ofdoimt, th«i circoUtMB 
seqiient knowledge which modem travellers have afforded. : of the blood.' llo afterwards expresses his as f o aish mcM 
Grav's perseverance in studying the geography of India | that this discovery should have been left fcr Harvev. ihoifh 
and of^ Persia, at a time when our country had no imme- I he acknowledges it occupied * a coarse of years r sddag, 
diate interests wirh those ancient empires, would have * ' "* '^ ^- ^- ■-- --j ^j 



been placed by a cynical observer among the curious idle- 
ness of a mere' man of letters. These studies were indeed 
prosecuted, as Mr Mathias observes, * on the disinterested 
principles of libera) investij^iifin, not on those of policy, 
nor ol the regulation of trade, nor of the extension of em- 
pire, nor of pcrmani'nt estahlishments, but simply and 
solely on the grand view of what is, and of what is past. 
Thev were the researches of a Kolitarv scholar in acade- 



that * Providence meant to reserve it for Ant. and wonid 

not let men me vehtd hmu be/ore cAnn, «sr ' 

they read. It is remarkaMe that when fpresc 

are effected, their simplicity always seems to detract frost 

their ortginnlitv ; on these occasions we are reowided «f 

the eeg of Columbus ! 

It is said that a recent discovery, which ascertains that 
the Niger empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, wu 
really anticipated by the geoeraphical acunoen of a stndeat 



mica'l retirement.' Sinre the lime of Gray, these very ■ at Glasgow, who arrived at the same cooclusicn by a 
pursuits have been carried on by two cunsummaie geo- : persevering investisation of the works of fravellers ini 
grapherii, Majcr Rennel and Dr Vinrent, who have opened geographers, ancient and modern, and by an czanmatioa 



to the classicol and the political reader all he wished to 
learn, at a time when India and Persia had become objects 
interesttnc and important to us. The fruits of Graves 
learning, long after their author was no more, became valu- 
able ! 

The studies of the * solitary srholar* are always useful 
to the worki, although they may not always be timed to its 
present wants : with him, indeed, they are not m<:rely de- 
signed for this purpose. Gray discovered India for him- 
self; but the sohiary pursuits of a great student, shaped to 
a particular end, will never fail being useful to the world ; 
though It may happen, that a century mav elapse between 
the periods of the aisr.overv and its I'irncriral utility. 

Halley's vrrtion of nn Arahic I^IS on a math'ematical 
subject, offers an instanee of the ex'ra«»rdinarv sagacity I 
am ailndinj to ; it may a).<o gtrv • a< a demoMJitratinn of 
the peruliar and snpi'-reminent advantaties porst'^fed by 
nfiathemaiicians, olwrvfs Mr DujjaM Stewart, in ilieir 
fixed ri-iatiMns, which form ihr «il»j"rts of their science, and 
the cDrrespindt-nt prrcisiDii in tln-ir hinjrua'ji* and reati-n- 
ins"? : — :i^ matter nf litL-rHrv hisinrv, it i-s hivlilv curiuiis. 



of African captives ; and had aetuallv cnnstnicicd. fcr 
the inspection of government, a map o^ Africa, on whieh 
he had traced the entire course of the Niger from the •> 
terior. 

Franklin conjectured the identity of li|ehtiiinf and of 
electricity, before he had reoKzed it hv deciaivr ex p eti nws L 
The kite being raised, a ronsiderabfc time elapsed bcfat 
there was any appearance of its heins electnfied. Ots 
very promising cloud had passed over it withciut any cffnt. 
JtHt as he was beginning to despair of his contrivanee. W 
observed some loose threads of the hempen struif to sttai 
erect, and to avoid one another, just as if they had brts 
suspended on a common conductor. Struck with this pro> 
mising appearance, he immediately presented his ksoekis 
to the key! And let the reader judge of the eiquK^'e 
pleasure lie must have felt at that niomeni when tiu <£•- 
cottry tfM cnmplftr ! We owe to Priwstlj this adrniraiM 
narrativ — the strong Pi-n<:ation of delight which Frai:iim 
exp'TJericed as his Icnwckle touched the kev, and at l>« 
moment when he ft-It that a new world was opening, niifht 



have been e«jiialled, bur it was probably not surpassed, whrt 
Or B'-rnaT-l acciii'.'nially discovered in the 13 vil»-ian library 1 the sanit^ hanil signed the long-disputed independence of 
an Arabic ver^^iiin of Api»':'">miis //- Sctione RiUionu, his country! 
which he iletermined to translate in Latin, buf onlv fiiiirihed 
about a tenth part. Hali«*y, extremely inler»-cteil by the 
suhJLCt, but wiih an entire is.'nor.ince of the Arabic, lan- 
guage, resolved to c')»nolcie the iin:>erf'-ct Vir>ir'n I As- 
si»!ed unly by the manuscnn! '.\hich B-'rmrl had Ict't, it 
served him as a key fir inye-srisitin^ thi* sense of the ori- 
ginal : l.e first maili' a fisf of' th.tsr ironh Minrfver tliey 
iKTurred, with th" train of rtit^'tnimr in whicii ih»*y were 
inv'Vived, t.) ih'cif»ht?r. hy liu-S'' vcrv ."t'ow i!fi»r»-«»ii, the im- 
port of th'*crin*t'.\' : till jit la»' Tlilh-y >U''ceedcd in mas- 
terini the w '.»!♦« work, an*! in brimrin? the translation, 
wi«h'»'it th«" atij of anv one. t.» the form in which he jjave 



When Leibnitz was occupietl in his phi1o«nphica! 
sfinings on his Ijaw of Continuity^ hi^ sioiriilar sagiettv 
enabled him to predict a distcovery which afterwards wis 
realized — he imn^ine*l the necessary existence of the tv> 

lyp'is ! 

It has been remarked of Newton, that scveril ofbi 
slight hint"*. som»' in the mo<lest form of quories, have h**: 
ascertained to he predictmns, and atn<»n2 others that (.f lv 
inflammabi-ity of the diamond ; anil many have he'a 
ea::<'rlv sri/ed upon as uidisnutable axif»nis. A hin» i' 
the cli»<e of hi«» o|ifics, that * If natural (thihisophv rho*'' 
h«' ciiiiliniied to be inuiroved in iis vahotis branches fv 



it to the i»'i'i i.' : so rlinr we have here a difficult work ' btninds ot' mmal philosophy would be enlargi-d a^<o.* ». 
traii^iIa'e-1 fr»m the Arabic, by one who was in no manner \ perhaps, among the most iini>ortant of human discovene* 
conversant wi'h the 1 an f:iia;:e, merely by the exertion of i — it jrave ri^e to Hartley's Phyu'tioeienl T^ry cf (Ki 
his sagacity ! ] Jirtnrl. The queries, the hints, the conjectures of S>wii«. 

I ilivi' the memorable acc'innr, as B->yIe has delivered It, display the most creative sagacity: and demonstraie in 
of the circum^tanc s which led IIar\'ey to the discovirry of what manner the discoveries of retired men. while »bev 
the circuiati -n ol" the blood. ' ' bequeath their hgacies to the world, affonl to themselves 




free passagr to ih«' hl.i!vl towrtril.s ihr h< art. but oiipo^el 
the pa-s;i«r of the vena! W f-d th«' c -n'mrv wav, he was 
invited to think tnat so provl-hn' a c.i:ise as iiatiirf had not 
placed so miiiv valvrs wit!i,»iii ijfvijjn ; ,ir|,| no design 
seemed more probah e than ih:i', hin-.*.' the blood ciiii.l not 
well, because of the in!<Tfxisinj v:ilv( s. he sent bv th" 
vein* to the limbs, it «hou!d hi' s^nf hv the lirteries and 
return through the veins, whoje valve-i did not oppose its 
course 'hat wav.* 

The reason here ascribed to Harvev seems now .^o verv 



!hi« 

bioffrarihv. hi<caiise it is— a hisJory of the dead !' A tn- 
ism atid a fa'^ifv niix**.! up locether. is the tempiati<-ui «iih 
som • modern critic-c to commit that darling sin of the-.rv— 
nov-l*v and originali'v! Hut we rea'lv cannot cindoJe 
wirh the rraHt'is of PUitarcli for their d»'ep melancho-r; 
wf who teei mir -niri:* rerre:«hed amidst the medi*<Tirv of 
socii tv. wh^Mi wi" are recalled back to the men and women 
who WERE I )'|ii«irioii« ii) every glory! Biojfrapbv with 
lis is a ri'-u»ii'»n wx'h homan existence in its mcwt evcrllent 
s*ate : and wi« liii.| n-^>'hing deail in ine pa«T. while we 
tain the sympathies which only require to be awakenrd. 
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It woidd have been more reatonable had the critic dia- 
coyer ed that our country hat not ret had her Plutarch ; 
«od that oar biography remaina still little more than a maaa 
^compilation. 

In ttna 'tudy of biography there is a species which has 
tiot yet been <nstiiiguin)ed— -biographies composed by some 
domestic (Hend, or by some enthusiast who works with 
love. A term is unquestionably wanted for this distinct 
dmss. The Germans seem to nave mrented a platonic 
ooe, drawn from the Greek, pmfcht, or the soul ; lor they 
call this the ^dkoUgieal life. Another attempt has been 
ttade, by giving it the scientific term of idiotjimrae y , to 
denote a peculiarity of disposition. I would call it aeniU 
muiUal bi^rapkjf 1 

It is distinct from a dtronotogieal biography, for it 
searches for the individual's feelings amidst the ascertained 
facts of his life^ so that facts, which occurred remotely 
from «ach other, are here brought at once together. The 
detail of events which completes the chronological biograp 
phy contains many which are not connected with the pe- 
culiarity of the character itself. The «miiiiien/a/ is also 
distinct from the amto^nograjihy^ however it may seem a 
part of it. Whether a man be entitled to lavish his pane- 
l^yric on himself, I will not decide ; but it is certain that he 
risks every thing by appealing to a solitary and suspected 
witness. 

We have two lives of Danto, one by Boccaccio, and the 
other by Leonardo Aretino, both interesting ; but Boccac- 
cio's is the §eHtimental Ufe ! 

Aretino, indeed, finds fault, but with all the tenderness 
possible, with Boccaccio's affectionate sketch, OrigtiUf 
rite, Stmdi e Cottumi del clan$$im9 Dante, ^. * Origm, 
Ltife, Studies, and Manners, of the illuKirious Dante,* ^. 
' It seem* to me,' ho says, ' ^at <Mir Boccaccio, dolam- 
me e SMOMssimo uomQf sweet aiid delightful man! has 
written the life and manners of this sublime poet, as if he 
had been composing the Filocolo^ the fVoatrato^ or the 
Jlmmetta* the romances of Boccaccio^' for all breathes of 
love and sighs, and is covered with warm tears, as if a 
man were bom in this world only to live among tho ena- 
moured ladies and the gallant youths of the ten amorous 
days of his hundred novels.' 

Aretino, who wanted not all the feeling t'^^uisito fur the 
delightful *costumi e studi' of Boccaccio's Dante, modest- 
ly requires that his own life of Dante shotild be considered 
«s a supplement to, not as a substitute for, Boccaccio's. 
Pathetic with all the sorrows, and eloquent with all the 
remonstrances of a fellow-^tizen, Boccaccio while he 
wept, hung with anger over his cmmtry's shame in its 
apathy for the honour of its long-injured exile. Catchiiig 
inspiration from the breathing pages of Boccaccio, it in- 
dines one to wish that we possessed two biographies of an 
lUiistrious favourite character ; the one strictly and fully 
historical, the other fraught with those very feelings of the 
departed, which we may have to seek in vain for, in the 
circumstantial and chronological biographer. Boccaccio, 
indeed, was overcome by his feelines. He either knew 
not, or he omits the subiitsntial incidents of Dante's life ; 
while his imagination throws a romantic tinge on occur- 
rences raised on slight, perhaps on no foundation. Boc- 
caccio narrates a dream of iho mother of Dante so fanci- 
fully poetical, that probably Boccaccio forgot that none but 
a weamer could have told it. Seated under a high laurel- 
free, by the side of a vast fountain, the mother dreamed 
that she gave birth to her son ; she saw him nourished by 
its fruit, and refreshed by the clear waters ; she soon be- 
held him a shepherd ; approaching to pluck the boughs, 
she saw him fall! When he rose ne had ceased to be a 
man, and was transformed into a peacock ! Disturbed by 
her admiration, she suddenly awoke ; but when the father 
found that he really had a son, in aIlu!«ion to thu dream he 
called him Dante— or given! e meritammU; perneehi e<- 
timamente, meeome si vedra procedendo^ Hfiti al name Pef- 
Jelo; * and deservedly ! for greatly, aii we shall see, the 
efiect followed the name!' At nine years of aee, on a 
May-day, whose joyous festival Boccaccio beautifully de- 
scribes, when the softness of the heavens re-adorning the 
earth with its mingled flowers, waved the green boughs. 
and made all things smile, Dante mixed with the boys and 
girls in the house uf the good citizon who on that dair gave 
the feast, beheld little Brice, a« she was familiarly called, 
but named Beatrice. The little Dante mi^rht haVt* !(een 
her before, but he loved her then, and from that dav never 
ceased to love ; and thus Dante ndla parttJetta eta fatto 
ttmmart ferveKiisnmo aervidore ; 90 ferveot a servant to 



Love, m an age of childhood ! Boceaodo appeals te 
Dante's own account of his long passion, and his constaflt 
sichs, in the Viia Nvovo. No look, no word, no sign, 
sullied the puritv of bis passion ; but in her twentv^fcorth 
year died *la oelliasima Beatrice.' Dante is tncn do- 
scribed as more than inconsolable ; his eyes were loof 
two abundaat fountains of tears ; careless of life, he let his 
beard grow wiUly, and to others appeared a samge roea^ 
gre man, whose aspect was so changed, that while this 
weeping life lasted, he was hardly recognised by his 
friends ; all looked on a man so entirely transformed, with 
deep compassion. Dante, won over by those who could 
console the inconsolable, wa4 at length solicited by his re- 
lations to marry a lady of his own condition in fife ; and 
it was suggested that as the departed lady had occasioned 
him such heavy griefs, the new one might open a source 
of delight. T6e relations and friends of Dante gave him 
a wife that his tears for Beatrice might cease. 

It is supposed that this marriage proved unhappy. Boc- 
caccio, like a pathetic lover rather than biographer, ex- 
claims, ' Oh menii eieeht ! Oh tenehrod inUUeUi ! Oh or- 
gomenti wmi di moUi mortaU mumU aono te mitdie in osssi 
cose eontrarie a* aostri awin ! k,c. Oh blind men ! Oh 
dark minds ! Oh vain arguments of most mortals, how 
often are the' results contrary to o«ir advice ! Frequently it 
is like loading one who breathes the soft air of Italy to re- 
fresh himself in the eternal shades of the Rhodopeaa 
mountains. What physician would expel a burning Xtttr 
with fire, or put in the shivering marrow of the bones 
snow and ice 7 So certainly shall it fare with him, who, 
with a new love, thinks to mitigate the old. Those who 
believe this know not tlie nature of love, nor how much a 
second passion adds to the firtii. In vain would we assist 
or odfbie this forceful paitsion, if it has struck its root near 
the heart of liim who long has loved.' 

Boccaccio has beguiled my pen for half an hour with 
all the loves and fancies which sprung out of his own af- 
fectionate and romantic heart. What airy stuff has he 
woven into the * Vita' of Dante ! this tenttmenlal fnogra- 
phy ! Whether he knew but little of the personal history 
of the great man whom he idolized, or whether the dream 
of the mother — ^the May-dav interview with the little 
Brioe, and llie rest of the children—and the effusions on 
Dante's snarriage, were grounded on tradition, one would 
not harshly reject such tender incidents.* But let it not 
be imagined that the heart of Boccaccio was only suscep- 
tible toamoro4is impressions — bursts of enthusiasm and 
eloquence, which only a man of genius is worthy of re- 
ceiving, and (mly a man of genius is capable of bestowing 
— kindle the masculine patriotism of this bold, indignant 
spirit ! 

Half a century had elapsed since the death of Dante, 
and sull the Florentines showed no sign of repentance for 
their ancient hatred of their persecuted patriot, nor any 
sense of the meonory of the creator of their language^ 
whose immortality had become a portion of their own 
gkiry. Boccaccio, impassioned by all his (enerous nature, 
though he regrets he could not raise a !<tatue to Dante, 
has sent down to posterity more than marble, in the ' life. 
I venture to give the lofiv and bold apostrophe to his fel- 
low-citizens ; but I feel that even the genius of oar lan- 
guage is tame by the side of the harmonized eloquence uf 
the great votary of Dante! 

* Ungrateful country! what madness urged thee, when 
thy drar«st citizen, thy chief benefactor, thy only poet, 
with unaccustomed cruelty was driven to flight. 11^ this 
had happened in the general terror of that time, coming 
from evil counsels, thou mightest stand excused ; but when 
the nassions ceawrd, didst thou repent ? didst thou recall 
him? Bear with me, nor deem it irksome from me, who 
am thy son, that thus I collect what just indignation 
prompts me tn si»eak, as a man more desirous of witness- 
ing your amendment, than of beholding you punished! 
Seems it to you glorious, proud of so many titles and of 
such men, that the one whose like 'no neighbouring city 
can show, you have chosen to chase from among your 

* * A Comment on the DWine Comedy of Dsnte,* in Eng- 
lish, nriiiteit in Italy, haw juiit reached me. I am driishtetl to 
find thai this Moera|>hy of Lore, however romaniir, U true ! 
In bis ninth year, Dante w.is a lov^r and a poet ! The tender 

■ «>nn''t, free from all ub«curity. which he composed on Best- 

■ rjoe. in preserved In the aliove i>insi<lsr vojiime. There can 
I be no lonefr any donht of the rt4>ry of Beatrice • but the soo- 
' net and the passion muitt b«; * clai«««c{l nmong curious natu* 
. rai phenomena,* or how fur apocrypha), remains lor fumra 
I inquiry. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



Willi wiMt triumphi, with what Talorous dtixeiu ara you In this clan of aentiwt€ntal biogr^hg I wouU Btace a 
BiiUndid 7 Your wealth is a removable and oncertain ' apeciea which the hiatoriaD Carte notKcd in his liccniy 
inhig ; yoar fraf ile beaatjr will irrow old ; your delicacy j travels oo the cooiineDl, in pumiii of hia hivtorical desfa. 
ia ahaaBeTuI and feminine; but these make you noticed by > He found, prejerred among tererai ancient bmifasi <d 
the false judgments of the pofnilace ! Do ^ou glory m your France, their domestic annds. ' With a warm, patnaoe 

' * * spirit, worthy of imitation, the J have often careliilly an- 

served in their families the acts of th^r ancesion.' Thii 



morchanu and yoor artists ? I speak imprudently ; but 
the one are tenaciously avaricious m their servile trades : 
and Art, which once was so noble, and became a second 
nature struck by the same avarice, is now as corrupted, 
and nothing worth ! Do you glory in the bareness and the 
listlessness of those idlers, who,' because their ancesttvs 
are remembered, attempt to raiie up among you a nobilitv 
to govern you, ever by robbery, by treachery, 'by falffehoo(f ! 
Ah! miserable mother! open thm« eyes ;'ras*t them with 
some remorse on what thou hast donr, and bUiith, at least. 



delight and pride <I the modem Gauls in tbr great sad 
good deeds of their ancestors, nr^aenred m dotaesuc ar^ 
chives, will be ascnbed to their iuilv or their vanity ; yvt la 
that folly there may be so much iitsdom, and in that vaary 
there mav be so much greatneai, thai the oae will aaipn 
redeem the other. 

This custom has been rarely adopted amoog ooiscIvh; 
we have, however, a few seiiaratehisioriea oTsonw anatM 



reputed wise as thou art, to have bad m your errors so : families, as tho^e of Mordauni, and of Warren. ^..^^ . 
fatal a choice ! Why not rather imitate the acts of thow I the most remarkable is ' a genealogical history of ihs 
ciiies who so keenly dispiitKd merelv for the honour of the | House of Yvery, in its different branches of Yverr, Lavel. 
birth-place of the divine Homer ? Mantua, our neighbour, ' Perceval, and' Goumay.* Two large vdmnes, dos^uy 
counts as the greatest fame which remains for her, that | printed,* expatiatins on the charactera mad events <d a 
Virgil was a Maniuan ! and holds his very name in such | single family with tiie grave pomp of a herald, bat aMsf 
reverence, iliat not only in public places, but in the most ; particularly the idolatry of the writer for ancieni nobihty, 
private, we see his sculptured image ! Y'uu only, while j and his contempt for that crowing rank in aocicf y wkcm 
3rou were mads famous by illustrious men. you onlv have | he designates as ' New Men,* provoked the ridienle at 
shown no care for vour grest poet. Your Dante Afighieri ; least of the aspersed.f This extraordinary work, no'- 
died in exile, to which you unjustly, envious of his great- withstanding ita absurdities in its general result, has left 
neas, destined him ! Acrime not to be remembered, that behind a deep impression. Drawn from the aoibeaoc 
the mother should bear an envious niali^ity to the virtues family recoros, it is not without interest that we xol 
of a s(»n ! Now cca«tt to be iinjiisl ! He cannot do you through its copious pages ; we trace with a romantic tyU' 
that, now dead, which livine, he never did do to you! 'He , pathy the fortunes of the descendants of the HaQMgT 



lies under another sky than yoiirii, and you never can see : YTerv. from that not -forgotten hero le 
kim agiin, but on that day,' when all your citizens shall i chtixJier de la T^tlt Rande, to the NormaD Baron A«m- 
Tiew him, and the errat Rrinunerator *hall examine, and i |in. sumamed the Wolf, fi^his bravery or his femnrr: 
ahall punish! If ane^r, haired, and enmity, are buried ! thenre to the Cavalier of vharles the ' First, Sir Phiip 
with a man, as it is believed, besin then to return to your- j Percival, who having gloriously defended his casiir. «w 
■elf; begin to be ashamed to have acted against your an- at Kngth deprived of his lordly posaessions, but never tf 
dent humanity ; begin, then, to wish to appear a mother, ' his lovalty, and died ohscurelv in the metropolis, of a br^ 
and not a cold' negligent Htep^darae. Yield your tears to '. ken heart, till we reach the t'obsb NoUeman, the Lad 
your son; yinld your maternal piety to him whom once I Egmont of the Georges. 

you repulsed, and, living, cast away' from you ! At least | The nation has lost many a noble example of mea asd 
think of possessing him dead, and restore your citizenihip, women acting a great pari on great occasions, and ibea 
your award, and your craci', to his memory. He was a retreating to the shade of privacy ; and we may be taa£- 
sun who held vou in revrrence, and though long an exile, dent thatmany a name has not been inscribed oo ibc roi. 
he alwars caflt^ himnclf, and would be calird, a Ploren- df national siory only from wanting a few drops c-f ink' 
'tine! He held vou evi-r above a!l others ; over h« lovod Such domostir annals'niay yet br viewed in the fimiir re» 



cords at AppUby CastW- ! Anne.Counlefs of Peinbrvcc.vu 
a glorious: woman thf desci-ndant of two poieor nort.Vra 
fami.iPii. the Vetrriponfs and the ChlTurd*!.— Srie '':t<i2 
in a ^' ate of rr^al maj:nifi'^L-nce and indt-pendrnce. iDha> 
i!in2 five or Kcvt-n castles ; yet though her macsiAcef t 
spirit pmirrd I'srifout in her cxtrndcd chanties, and lihrvf^ 
her indf*Pomienrr mated that of monarch*, ret she bersef. 



you ! Whaf will y>ii th»^ri do ? Will yon remain obsti- 
iiate in iniquity'/ Will vou practiste lesi hnmaniiy than 
the barbarians ? You wikIi that the world should bcln"Vr 
that you are th<: sikUt of tainniK Trciy. and iMc daujihler 
of Romo. ; assuredly ihti children shoul I rt'scmbic thi'ir 
fathers and tn«>ir ancestors. Prinm, in his misery, lioiight 

the corpse of Hector wiih gold : and Rome would po<«e^s .... . 

the bones of the first Sripio, and removed them from Lin- in her domestic habits, lived as a hermit in her own raf> 
temum. those bones, wliirh. dying, so justly he had de- . ties: and th<^UL'h onlv acquainted with hernative lanfuarr. 
Hied her. Seek then to be the true guardian of your ghe had culiivated her mind in many parts of learaoif: 
Dante, claim him! show this humane ieehng, claim i aixl as Donne, in his way. observes. * she knew how ro 
biro ! you may securely do this : I am certain he will . ronwrse </ everv thing ; from pntlrstmation to slea-ju ' 
not be' returned to yriu; but thiift at onrc you may Her favonte design wa< to have materials collected for ia« 
betray some mark of cmipassiou, and. not having him historv of ihoite two potent northern families to whom sk 
again, t»till enjoy your ancient crudiy ! Alas ! what was allied ; and at a considerable expense she emp!nvtd 
comfort am 1 brins^ing you ! I almost lielieve, that if the 
dead could feel, the body of Dante would not rise to re- 
turn to you. for he is lyint; in Ravenna, wha«c hi'lowed 
soil is every where Ci-^ver»fd with the a<fhes of saiiil«. 
Would Danrp qwit ihi.-* blessed comnany to minnlt! with the 
remains oftho**** hatreds an I iniquities which gave hiin no 



learned persons to make collertions for this pumo«f. 
from the records in the Tower, the Rolls, and other dei*> 
«itones of n»anu"«crints ; Gilpin had seen three lar^e ».^ 
lumes f.iirly transcribed. Anecdotes of a great vanr^ 
of character-*, who had ixi-rted thrm^rlves on rrrr ttw 
pnrtant occasion*, compose these family records— ar-d ir- 



resl in life ,' Tne relics of Dante, ev^n am«in:» tht'; bo l:es , duce one to wish that the public were in possr««rifl oi 
of emperors and of manyr*. and fif their il'iU^trioiis aiiri-s- 



tors. \< prized a^ a treasure, for ihur*' his works are looked 
on wiih admiration ; those works of which you have not 
vet known to make yourselves worthy. Ilis birth-place, 
his origin, remain<< for you, spire of yoijr ingratitude! and 
tbiSi Ravenna envifs yo4i, while she glories in your honours 



* Thi" work wa< piibliphe*! in 1742. and the scarf i:* cf 
iticap v.";1ii!i:p« was fe'.i in Gransre's day, Rir they obtained t>.«; 
ihe rc.i.-'i.IorabV prire of limr euineas ; some lime A|rr» a tr» 
ropv was sold forth'riy ni a sile. and a cheap copy ww».f. 
fen-il to mi- .ii twelve guineas. These volumef shoulil cor;. 




they blushed for thvir old hatred.'!, and, wi:h awakened 
sympathies, thev hastened to hnnour \\\** mem'irv of their 
great bard. Bv order of I'le rjtv. Ihe Divini Commtdia 
was publicly read and extijain'-d to the pe.ipje. B'>«*cii?- 
eto, then sinking under the mftrmities <if age. rou<ed lii^ 
departing genius: still was there mnrrow in the b'inr's uf 
the aged lion, and he engaged in the la-^k of com;>a<ing his 
cslobralsd CororauDtarios on the Divina Commtdia. 



fnilitwri.-i r-i- h;i« thrown nut an odd i.otum that \\.t c r!-_ 
mf-nial. t-r t''« w*"iiTliy r;aFP. had ir.trui!tnl o:i the c\s:v'".' •■! 
fhe .M !•' I • ■ ^i'iiy : j/m a-* wealth ha* r^is'ti such h\z\\ j-r-cr? 
lor I.t! 'MV, ci'iir.i;"«.!iio?, &r. it \\ak\ reai'heil iis ue pi'c* ':.:ri. 
."♦nd f-mm'.'rr? ("iHiiil In- cHrrieti on no lof:eer ! Heti?*"- 
thr^ ttin»:'<i-.j: prpd:cl»"P. 



^1 



! 'V, i\v.f. rtin»:'<i.j: prpd:cl»"n. * As it i?. iheref. rr. f *> 

♦: -It I'l't 1 •*»■ rr.ei will never rise a?ain iii nny are wi:^ •' ch 

a'vni.f 'v of 'vrnith. .ni least in coiifideraMc niiu:^tr4. v,it\t 

■I. 



i.jrtT wi:" .Tji'.'iiillv i'.ecrc.'>se.' 

a « si • 
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oT Hit doOHtK \ifil^ hi 

W filled in obtftiDJng mil hutor 
ihicd nxKiDmant or ihii DiU 



id IhruugK Uip preii, ' 



mllyp, 



, wtileh ha* 



J biagrmjJiy. 
Eobert Price, i Welih kwjer, ud u inceitor of ihs 
fflntlfinu Hhdse infenuitj, in our day*, hM refinrd ib« 
princtpki oTlhs Pieluniqiie in Art. This lih ii tniwunc- 
•d u 'pnnlBd bf Ihe •ppointmiiiil oT Ihe ftmilj';' bul it 

tnnitiri Welih liHiTH' in (lie iripi oTWilliun the Third, 
whose mme hu probftUj never Men caui^ned to the paf e 
ef hieloty, renuini to be told. 

Robert Prica, kTiar hkring •erred Chulei Ihe Second, 
kni lettorlf in Ihe enntTuI time* of Willimm the Third— be 
wme probnhljr c^ Tory prindplen, [or on ihe erriTaJ of the 
DulM priDce, lie wm remored from the allomej-grneraJ- 
■hip of Olunarfuu Tha new mcaireli hM boen Kcnn- 
cd (tfbnHifiieiiai, and oT *■ eapmeaa in ihoiaorUig erorht- 
taal fnnf oo aome orhii (btei^Der*, which aoai niied a 
lomdaUe HspoaitiaQ in thejealoua epiritof Enaluhmen. 
The i^ad lanyrite, WHliain Bentinek, afler beuii raued 
la Iha Earkhmi of Portlaml, had * m^t beitoHeiTon him 
aTlbreelofdehipe, intlie counlii oTDenhuh. The patriot 
of hit naliie eouMry— a title which the Wtlah had already 
emrerml on Robert Price — then rote to aaaert Ihe tight! 
of hit father-land, and hit tpeechei ar4 at idinirabLe for 




iraicompotedoiitoftii 
which, iodefd, we mm 
:rt of public etenl. which uni 
ID ihr arcbifri of Ihe Ten 
le hiiUir; of Lhe ii>difidiial i 



fretholden 



lhe will ofa Dalrh loi 

rrd,- pulling It 



' The aubRiitlini 



their lonner eiHU, when under Wilian the Coai|nerei 
and hit Noman lordi. England nu« not be tribaiary u. 

Btberwian, when Ood thallHiid n a Princa <f Wilai, be 
may haia tueh a piaaent ofa crown made him, aa a Popt 
did to Rmji jAhn, who wat tumamed »ama ttrrt, and ¥rat 
by hit fathfirmade Lord oT Ireland, which jEranl wat con- 
firmed by the Pope, who vent him a crown of petcock't 
ftAThera, in demcalioo oThit power, and lhe poverty of hit 
eounlry.' Rnhen Price aeierted that lhe km) could not. 
by Ihe Bill of Rigktt, alien or gire away ihe inheritance or 

concluded a copioai and palrmie tpeech, by propotine 

1 addreeate pnaenled to Ihe king loput an trnmodi^ 

_. .^^ Earl of Portland 



giet dT the Nubility of Ron 
nealogy of Bnllua, 10 prot' 



Tarquina, and bunder of the 




but Ina ipTch aninat roreiman wu nrinieri 

Sar trier Kini Williim't death, with thia title ■ Ghr- 
ai*ri*,orlhe tpet' '- ' " ■"-■— 



_, . . . :hofi bold 
Mlintt (hn Dulcb prince of Walei,' 



Republic, near Gvi hundred yean before. 

Another daai ofthii (mttimfal iio/racAy waa projecl- 
ed by the late Eliubeih Hamilloo. Tlii> waa to hate 
coniiiMd of 1 irtin of what idie called amporotiix hia- 
I rnni%, and an ancieni chancier waa lo have been par- 
I tUeleJ by a modom ono. Occupied by her hialorical lo- 
' minee wilh the character of Agrippma, the toughl in mo- 
dem hiilory for a partner of ber own lei, and < one wbo, 
Us her, had eiperienccd cicistiludet of fortnne ^ and tha 
, foind no one belirr qui lifted Ihan the piincrii paltiine, 
' ElaiiirHi iA< diBighrer of Joan ihi Firtt. Her nc>t lilo 

tona of which her life of A|rippina had ftniiliarred her ;' 
and (he canlrut or the ptnllel was lo have been Loch; 
which, writ managed, the Ihought, would have been HitB- 

bavf aflbrdedan evidence ofhet invEolion! Such abio- 
(nnbiral proiect remindj one t.f Plulan 

iniih. The tafre of Chetonea mint oftt 
■mention to help out hia parallela, bendinf lof( 

ttraJiht linet, ha probably made a frse ueo of an] 
tivea and diminuiivat lo help out bit pair, who mif 
been equal, and yst not alike I 

Our Faiher-land b prodigal of immonal nai 
namra which mighl be made unmortal ; Gibbnn or 
lemplaled wiih complaeeBcy, tha very ideal of Srni 
Biography, and, wo may t't~' ■"■" ■■* "■ '" 



•Mniirir 

Kiee, Ihal 



a aerond nobis stand hi 



haracler of Roberi 
judge by Ihe verv 
lid to patmticalhk' 

in Ihe life of Ihit Enghth palnoi 



miiylhiin 
iched hit 

ind Iha 



PHneeof Wi 
WAof iH«. _,,._._ 

indiagraca left ihc ptl 



inerwinlt George tha B< 



^ .... hiihneai propoteJ 

t children indtha princats'wiih him; but theliini^ 

delained tha diildren, claiming the ckr* of ih> royal olT- 
■pring aa a ro^ prero^ati'e. Il now be«amo a legul 
Boini In aacsriam • whether Ihe education of hit majeaiT''- 
' of iheir marHa<ea, ^, be- 



kiographical writing ; (Tie livet or rather (he cheraclen oT 

and alate, who have flniiri.hed in Btiliin, from iha mn 
of Henry the Ei(hlh 10 the preteni age. The tubjeO wooU 
airord a rich ditplay of human niinre and dometlic hia- 
lory, and powerfully addreaa itself lo the fealioia of erery 
Eaglithman,' 

An opinion on ihia tuhjeet in tho preceding artida haa 
led me lo a further invnligltio«. Il maji be right lo as- 

olher, IhaT, aimnr mliplt. Biahnp Huid once proposed M 
nie a book af PmailrU, and hat fumiibed a lueeimen in 
. .«.-'. ,„ ._j ;— -^ed for aiwlher 



Hnred of right to hia nujeity at king of Ihii realm, 
BotT Tenofthejudwiobeequio-'- -" J -'■■■-- 
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1 difficultly 


ihrough 





^ __ _ ■ parallel ■ 

Hurd Ban of Petrarch and Rouweau— ' Bolh ware \m- 
pcUad I7 IB *i)ual enthnaiaiai, though dnctad lowaidi 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



different objects : Petrftrch*s towards the glory or ike R(^ 
man name, Rouiseiu's towards his idol of a stale of na- 
ture ; the one reliKiou^, thv other tin ttpritfori; but may ooi 
Petrarch's spite to Babylon be considered, in his time, as 
a species oh free-thinkins ' — and c^ncludesi that * biith 
were mad, but of a different nature.* UnquvKlionably 
there were features much alike, and almost peculiar to 
these two literary characters; hut I doubt if Hurd has 
comprehended them in th? parallel. 

I now gire a specimen of ihose parallels which hare 
done so much miitchief in the literary world, when drawn 
by a hand which covertly leans on one side. An elabo- 
rate one of this sort was composed by Lcm^olius or Lon- 
Steil, between Budmus and Krasmus.* This man, 
ough of Dutch origin, affected to pavtf for a Frenchman, 
and, to pay hid court to his cho«on people, givps the pre- 
ference obliquely to the French Budsns ; though, to make 
a show of impartiality, he acknowledsrs that Francis the 
First had awarded it to Era«niu< ; ^t probably he did 
not infer that kinss were the moiit able reviewors ! This 
parallel was sent forth durins the lifetime of both these 
great scholars, who had loni! been corresponil'*iits, but the 
publication of the parallel inti-rruptcti ilicir frieitdly inter- 
course. Erasmus returned his roinplinient.* and thanks 
to Lon^olius. but at the same time inxinuairs a gentle 
hint that he was not over-{>lea:feii. * What plrasc-s me 
most,* KrasmiH wriie«, • in the just preference you have 
given Biideus over me ; I confess ynu arc even too eco- 
nomical in your praise of htm, as you are too prodigal in 
mine. I thank you for uifurmmL* mv. wh.-ii it is the learned 
oesirc to find in'mc : my »elf-Jnve suggests many little ei- 
euses, with which, you observe. I am apt to favour my dc 
/(kH, If I am careless, it arises partly from my ij«no- 
rance, and more from my inJ«>li*nce ; I am so ironstituted, 
that I cannot confine r my nature ; I precipitate rather 
than coropone. and it is far more irksome for me to revise 
than to write.* 

This parallel between Erasmus and Budieus, thoutrh 
the parallel ilsrlf was nut of a maiisnant naiurf. yet dis- 
turbed the qui»'t, and inierrupted the friend^ihip of both. 
When Lone >-nH rli<i.^oven-d that ihe Pari^iian surpassed 
the Hollander in Greek Iit'-ratiire and the knoivltil:;^ of 
the civil law. nnil wrote more l»arn»-dly and lahuriously, 
how did lhi« iietnrt from the finer fff iiiu-t and tli" varied 
eriiditwin ol' ilie more d«-Iii:hTiii wrjirr ? The paraKist 
crtrnpiire* Kra-sni'i-? i«» • .i nviTswe lni'iit.s waicT;* ainloi'ien 
overtliiMing its hanks: Buil.ru* rolied nn like a inajexiic 
stream, i;vtr r-'lrainins i's wavi-s willun itic bed. The 
Frenehnian h:i< m-'f' nerv*- and lil'vi.j. and life, and the 
IlfiilamlT mi»n' ribip'-s-*. fr»*slin"'S«. aii<l enliiur.' 

ThiH ta<re for hhirnphirtil y.irullfl* must have reached 
un from PiiHanh : and ihi-re h «ime:hiii!»m:i:iciotis in our 
nature whirh iii<:ijn'."i U* i«» fi)riii romuur-uivr fxfimate*, 
usually with a *i''w tof 'v:i!»' «iiie j;'«'if man a: the ro>t nf 
anoihiT, wh iiiM^«- «■>'»! « -!'r>ret!v il» :ir'ri:iir. Our |ni'j:i- 
ral pariM's a' hinne fiav«- fi!-' :i tji.inl-j'd in iii'.>e faLicuMis 
parnlle!*. an.l Pi;! an! F'lx unei- hilanc..! the sraN-s. not 
bv th«' stan.lard m ii:!r< an 1 m- a<iirt'< whirlj n-ithi to 
have he»-n u»»'<i. hut hv ihe adrni:n«>« nf the hand ihai 

pri' I iiiiwn the s«-alr'. In !i;era'iir<' 'he^e rnniparative 

esiiniate!« havi- [irnvfil miiSt pf^judi' lal. A nr.t r inmiel 
exists nii« than ili*' p'X^nHtl nf Drydcn awl Pope, by J.ilin. 
son ; fur wuhniit di s'ljiiiiii' anv undue prefor'-nnr, hi^ vi::or- 
ofis juil!;m*'nt ha-" anilvzt d th<m by In* r«»n'rasts. and hai 
rather shown lit- ir dis{inr'n'*««"« than th«-ir ^inularity. But 
hierarv /)ri.-'i//»/ji ii»uallv end in pro.hirin« ;>'»'''»«* ; anJ, as 
I h.ave i|<i-whfr«* ol)-ierVi"l. ofii-n niii'inate in nnil«rvalu- 
ing one man of c-niii-*. f«)r his detin- n''v in sonio eminent 
qua lit V |»«»««n"«!<id !iv the n'her man of ^eniu-: : tlivy n'»t 
unfrec|iu'iii!y pniri-i- 1 frnni a Iv'T-sc ias'»<. and are termed 
with the conr«a'i'(< df"ii2Ti of eirahii-thinj 8f»nii' f.iMiuri'e 
one. Th»' wor'.i* of litiTa'ur»' ha< hren di-eply infi-eii'.l 
with ihi* fivlv. Viri'i! fi»".iliihly was upen v»'\e.l in hi«« 
dav* liv a par:. "If ! with H .nv r. arsd th*- lf'iwrn,x\t ••om- 
bated with tin-, rirri'inx.*. .MiKJtrn Ifily wa*. 'i>nj •iiviili-d 
into such litt rarv vi','' * : a ihtp'-'ii.t! ^k■rml■^l^irll.' I^' carried 
on lM'tWf«n th" !*-r'iot,*'y;»rj* an! th-* Ti**-?*/*: an I iVuH* 
as dirt a< \\\n<v W* w.tx iwh H:_n an 1 •■■•iri-* wi-r*' r.iiN«-,| 
conet-rninj the Ptt'arrhi.^tA arui ih»" C'ltuhnri^^, {,)[,\ 
Corn^iUr lived to h^w hn v« n-rahle yen'-i"* h»t«)re a parri- 
Icl wiih Racine; mu\ n" one lia<> •sufT-r'-d m-^re nnjii^'k by 
such arbitrary cri'ir!<in< than Popr. for a strange tmn.itu- 
ral civil war h.i< fiffn h'*«.'n renewe.il h.-'wcen the Drfflcn- 
i0t» and the JRopiMtt. Two men of en^al genui* t iuMild 
• b is noticed by Jonlo, in his Life of Erasmus, vol. I, p. 100. 



never be depreciated by the misapphed ingeauiiy of a 
parallel ; on suck occasioas we ought to ooaclode, iktt 
they are magis pam yiiam stmi£cs. 



ata: 



THE PEABL BIBLES, AMD BIZ TBOC^AIVD 

As B literary curiosity, I notire a subject which 
rather enter into the historv of religion. Ii rrlaies to iW 
extraordinary slate of our English Bibies , which were fcr 
some time suffered to be so corrupted thai no bocAs ever 
yet swarmed with such innumeriMe errata ! 

These errata unquestionably were in creat part vohi^ 
tary oommisaioos. passages interpolate<r, ana neaaagi 
forged for certain jMirpnses ; soneiimes to saaciioa the 
new creed of a half^haiched sect, and KMnetimes wKb aa 
mtention to destroy all scnpiural authuhty br a nyrfifftfla, 
or an omission of texts--4he whole was IcA open to the 
optkm or the malignity of the editors, who, probably, Uc 
certain ingenious wine-merchants, eootnved to accomt^ 
date ' the waters of life* to their customers' peculiar taste. 
They had also a project of printing Biblrs as cheaply and 
in a fi)rm as contracted as tney pussibly cmild for tbe'cn^ 
mon peuple ; and thev proceeded till it neariy ended wi:k 
bavins no bible at all : and, as Fuller, in his'' Mat Coa> 
templations on better Times,' alluding to this circtimsiaacc, 
with not one of his lucky quibliles, obserres, ' The tma3 
price of the BiUe hath caused the smotf prixuLg of tfes 
fiible.' 

This extraordinary attempt no the English Bibie begn 
even before Charles the First's dethroormcDf, and prc4^ 
biy aro«e from an unusual demand for Bibles, as the srfw 
ta'rian fanaticism was increasing. Pnotmg of Enslisb B^ 
bles, was an article of (mmtu trade ; ^ynrr one prmtrd ■: 
the lowest price, and as fast as iheir presses would aliMr. 
Even those who were dignified as * his Majesty's Pnnierv* 
went among these manufacturers ; for wr havr anaceoal 
of a scandahius umisninn by them of ihi- important sefi* 
tive in the seventh cnmmaiidmeni! th« printers were sn^ 
moned before the court of High Cuinmission, and this W 
served to bind them in a fine of three thousand pcuacs. 
A prior circumstanre, indeed, had occurred, which la'iK^ 
ed thiY £oyi>rnment to be more vigilani tin ihe Bibica! 
press. The learned Usher, one day hastening to presch 
at Paul** Cross, entered the shiip nf on*: of ihe stari'«fri 
a« booksellers were then called, and inquirini* f'T a B.Sf 
of the Lniiilon i-i1iIkmi, when he came tu lu>t|t for h:* t-r. 
In his aNionii'hnirnt atiil hi« horror, he discovrred that tM 
verse was oniii^ed in the Bihiel This gave ilie fir«t nC'^a- 
smnof riimplaiiil to the kin>r uf the inJuff*fiahlL' nec':L^tc^ 
ami inrapariiy nf >he Loiiijnn preiiai; aiil, ^ays tl? ivat:- 
srripi writer nf thu anecdote, first bred that ereii rctr.r 
which fi>i •jwcd, between ihe Uiiiversiiy of Cambriilfi- io1 
'he London stationi-rs. nbniit the right nf nriniini* B (>!■■«.* 

The ser-ri'i bih'iniTrapliicai histnry of ihese iime« • ■■.. J 
idiow i!iu e:klra irduiary stale of the pres^s in this new *rxi^ 
of BiS'es. The writer f»f a curious tmnnhiri rTiM'«es "h- 
coniliuiatinn nf ih-i^e c.n.rd the kiniiV |irinit-ni. wi'h 'V.r 
rnn^rivuiii'i'S in keep up tiie prices ol Bibles ; their rorr-jk- 
»i>n '•••ui't s '.viih tht- bnok-<e.!'rs III" S'.iitJaii.l and I>ibii, 
iv wiiirh nii-ans ihi-v n-taineJ the priviie;;L* ui ihcir f*v. 
hand» ; the kini-'."' fjomlon iirmters* got U bv* n'nteJ 
cheaper at Kdmhiir::!. In hi -9, when tidm Bibles wc-e 
wanted. ll;e C-ambridije printers snid them at ten sh'>'iin_-< 
in quires : *vi this the Lnnd m-r* set six printinj hMw<i«« a: 
work. and. In annihilate the Canihriil:.'ian<* printLsJ a siiid- 
lur/i.i'io Bthie, but S'-^id wi'h it t'lve hiiniie«1 'fuvl> Konuc 
Bih'es, and five hundred tfuartt Knulish, at five shi. -n^v a 
Ihi'-k : wnif'li pmved the rum of ihe oi.» Hiins, by *•■■!- 
inj th-'in down under the ciuit price.' Amtther r.i.m«r".- 
ti in arose am^ne those who printed Enensh Bift.ec :n 
Ht>lijnd. in tbiniUnmo^ wit!i an English cnloiihon. T^r haif 
the pnee evi-ii of t'le lowest in London. Twelvr ih*«u- 
aiid of lh«--e duotlcn:r.n Bih'es, with nolrn, fibru-aJed :n 
IIi>:'an I, usually hy oi:r fugitive sectarians, were f»'ir«dby 
the kmi:'-» I'lutiTS, as contrary to the statute. t Suchwi* 
tins shameful %vai of Bihles — ililius, quarti^s, and dinxl^i- 
mi*-*. ^vl.•n 111 the days of Charles the Kirsi. The pnbiic 
spirit ot' tin* risiuj see's was the real occasion of ihe*e la- 
ereaseij dt-iiian:!<i Inr Bibles. 

• H.rU MS. liSW. 

t Siii.nll.i. or ri Li.'lit lir»»ken into darke "\Vareh^^?*^■ of 
snnie Priiipr?. sleipii':: Statini'ers. and conibinirig DT'.-'kMN- 
tirs ; ill w*.|.1l \i i\. y :i l'>ui"h of thrjr firp^tal'ini! -ii:'? "liT"**'- 
iM'j "f Bivik-! ill P.itifius. .iciIrjyyiru^thciTi t«iefi*i"Mivi* prses. 
L»*ri 10 iht" cni.ifK^fraiJiiii of ihe hish arid honourabV Hv.iif ot 
P:ir!iament. nnw assembled. London : No where to be lok!, 
but some where to be given. 1641.' 
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!i»a wtn they ttnM a 



•mafrird Biblai. A lu|« imj 

Bnflia Sibin mn burnt bj> ordtr of Ilw AMCmUf of 



0«. inn, 14.— Thu i* ibM ok (but Ibun 
•iliknieu — for malt. 

aud i i», IS— Th. Lord (.Te her »nip 

XulMXHtfB.— Lookup4iii!liflupjiowhi 
Milrimirfw dnweih Bi)ih — for ivtei^>liiiii. 

Tbo* «mik wota M» of iIh priaicn ; 
Mr gf lbs limta exprsun it, < (nwnii blubliERuta, ukI 
dauaUe cnUa' of •oms HOInu, ot hrh Belluif sdi- 
lor of thai dij ! 

The prioiini of Bibl« rI laniih om i pririlHg 

cwM u omWiUubi Bonrier- ■-■ -■- — ■ 

HiUa ud Field ; toi r |>Rp«r 



a opia ' Ndi bdIi bad the BiMe lo niffer th«* iwEfiHiiM of Hn 
cf Iha uid piicr, but Uw PnT«-book vu one* pnaMd in u il(i|^ 
Die ROd worn out l>p<; on wbich tha pridUr b«u eot^ 
plvntd of, hs luuOy raplisd, thRt < il mt u faMTta Am 
price tfliHdod ; ind boinf a book which all poaooa oiuhl 
la ban bjr b>iarT, ii nu gp maliar wheihcr it vu rtaiTor 






Tbeie haiHl-faitil« aT Iho teclaiiita, with tbair Bi tboa- 
«nd Fmla, like the falia Dueni, curand Ihair craft)' de- 
Ibniiilr wiih a fur raiineni ; G>r whap Lha gnat Sajdeo, is 
(be aHembl}' of diiinoa, deUihied lo coalbM ibam b thnr 
own kuniRg, be would •ay, ai n'hitalock raporii, wbM 
lhe7 had cited a leil u prove ibeir anartioa, ' Perbapa m 

^. _... four little porkei-lnble wiib (ilt learaa,' which itaer wooU 

oppoard bj ^en pult out iDd read, 'the imulaiioa maj be ao, but 



which tbaj ibt Qrei ... 

a] troth. I While ihcte InmaaciioDi were aceurrini 

authentic IrvulaHDn oflbe Bible, nich 






•lloilinK, i auppoie, to ibal diminuura tjpe in priniinj, lor it, by (holeamod timoalalwain Janoa ihe 
iloHildoMdmreiuname from ili wntb. IluatwrntT- | luSered lo he aaglrclod. The cspiei of 
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jl would' probably hare graally diacompoaod iheia ' chap. 
' tar and varae' men, lo bare informed ihem Ihai ihe Scrip- 

clear how tha holy wnlinn were anciently dirided, aad 
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ranattcism, yet I discovered in hia Diary that he was a 
visionarT in hin consiilutioD, macerating his body by pri- 
vate faMs. and vpirittializini in searrh of seertt iigna. 
These ascetic penances wire aflerwardti succeeded in the 
nation, by an era of hypocritical sanctity ; and we may 
trace this la^l stage of insanity and of immorality, 
dosing with impiety. This would be a drcaiiful picture 
of religion, if for a moment we supposed that it were 
religion ; that consolatory power which has its smirce in 
our feehnj^R, ainJ acconlin? to the i?erivation of its ezpres- 
sive term, htntU m«.n togcOur, With iis it was sectarism, 
who!*e uri>!in and causes we shall not n;>w touch un, which 
brf ike out into so many monstrous slia[»rs, when every pre- 
tended reformer was Eitided bv \\\* own peculiar fancies : 
we have lived to prove thai folfy and wickcdneiis are rarely 
obsolete. 

The age of Sir Symonds D*Ewes, who lived through 
the times of Charles the First, was religious; for the cha- 
racter rif this mnnarrh had all the seriousness and piety 
not found in tht> honhommie, and careless indecorums of 
his father, whose manners of the Scottish court were 
moulded on the caiiies of the French, from (he ancitnt in- 
tercourse of the French and Scottish govemmenis. But 
this religious ase of Charles the Fin?! presents a strazige 
contrast with the licpntiou5ne?s ^«hich subsequently pre- 
vailed aroon;; the people ; there sormi> to be a secret con* 
nezion between a religiou'i and an irrelisious period ; the 
levity of |>opnlar feehnz is driven to and fro by its reaction ; 
when man has been once taught to contemn his mere hu- 
manity, his abi*trDot fancies ojit-n a si-cr<>t by-nath to his 
presumed salvation : he wanders till he is lL,st~ne trembles 
till he doies in melancholy — he raves till Truth itself iit no 
longer immutable. The transit inn to a very opposite state 
is equally rapid and vehement. Such i.^ the histor\' of man 
when his Religion is founded on misdirected feelings, and 
Buch too is the reaction vo constantly operating in all hu- 
man affairs. 

The writer of this diary did not belong to those non- 
conformists who arranged themscles in hostility to the es- 
tablished religion and political government of our country. 
A private gentleman nnd a phlrcmatic antiquary, ^ir 
Symonds withal was a zral-'ii? Chnrch-of Rnifiaiid pro- 
te<«tant. Yet ami«l<t the mystical alluMon.s of an a^'e of 
reliniuus Cintroversies, we see th«'se close in the scenes 
wf tre ah lilt, to u|>eii, nriil fio'i tliis cpii.-t eenrieman tor- 
menlm:: li!in^»''f and Ins l.uly. by wa'chiiij: f »r ' crtain 
€V*/lfnt ni'i'-kx and sictu of au nxxrt^anrr f-r a beil«r life;* 
with I know not li«iw many ili-itinn sons ol •Gracts.* 

I L'ive an ex'rnr! Irnni 'lie iiKimi^rri:)' dirtrv. 

' T Ff)ent tlii^ (i.iy rhully in private fnMin^. prayer, and 
other rclijjunis ♦■xi-rcise?:. Tnis wu.-* the first tirnr that 1 
f ver prariiped tlni« duty, havinj: always beffire declined it, 
by reason of ihe jiapists* <(iper>'iitirius abuses of it. I had 
partaken formerly of /»uWic /'Mfs, hut never knew the use 
and benefit of the same duly performed alone in secret, or 
with others of mine nwn family in private. In these par- 
ticulars, I had iiiv knowledjjt* much rnlar^ied by the reli- 
gious converse I enjovi-d at An>'iry-T.od::e, for there also 
I j.hi"»rt'.v afcr entered \\\*onframint; an txi'Jence of mark* 
ami nisna fur my agxurancr of n lirttcr lift. 

' I fiiumi miirh bin'-fii iXmy Ktrrttft^tins. from a learnf^d 
dij^cotrse -Ml f:«.-'»in£: by Mr H«-iiry Ma^on. and obs-ervd 
his tule, that ri)n-Man>i otijht to sit «ini«"times ap:irt f >r 
their ordinary luiniHiation nnrl fasting, and so in'end to 
continue ihe •<ami* course hs Ion;; as ni\ lieTilh wi'.i pi-rinit 
me. Yet (lid I v:iry iIk* tiin*** and iliiraM.in of my fa:J!in2. 
At fir.-t. before I had fini'h'.d thr vmrk* and xiirns nf my 
auuranrr of a better life, trhJrh t^rutiny awl ft arch cost me 
Mme three-Ktire flaytoffajitine, I performed it some times 
twice in the space of tire weeks, then once each month, or 
a little sooner or later, and then al^o I sontetiines ended 
the duties of the day, and to<ik some little foii<i about three 
of the cl«v?k in the afternoon. But for divi'r? vrars last 

Fast. T C'.in<iantly abstained from all fofid ihe vhole tiay. 
fasted tiM»'iippcr-fim«'. alion* >ix m rhe •venini:. and ap'-nt 
ordinari/ a^»out eiojit i r nuie Imnrs in the pf^rf-.iinaiicf jif 
relijlous diitiey : on«* part of wlmh va« j.miyrr tvul nm- 
feitfi'm nf Kinx, to wlnrh end I wr«ife down n fit-'lncrue (f 
all my known sim. ord»'r'v. These were all sin-* of in- 
Jlrmity ; for, throiish Go-i's oraee. T was r«o far from al- 
lowing mv«e!fin the practice and commissi'ni of any /x'"^ua/ 
•ia, as 1 durst not take upon me any cimtrorrrxial sirs, :i9 
usury, carding, diccin;.', mixt dancinp, and the like, be- 
cause I was in mine own judgment ucrsuad* d they were 



unlawful. Till I had finished my assvrance first in En^ 
lish and anerwarda in Latin, witn a lar^a and eiaborai* 
preface m Latin also to it; I spent ft great part of the day 
at that work, fcc. 

* Saturday, December 1, 16S7, I devoted my osaal 
course of aeerei featting, and drew divers ngna t>f wtgw^ 
$uranee of a Utter Hfe, from the graa of reprniance, hav- 
ing before gone through the grace* of knowledge, Cuh, 
hope, love, xeal, patience, humi.ily, and joy ; and drawov 
several mark' from them on like days of humihanoo ix 
the creater part. My dear wiSe besinninjf alfft> to draw 
most certain aifTU of her own future happiness after dea;a 
from fivtral /traee*. 

* January 19, 16S8. — Saturday I apent in •ecrei homAa- 
tion aiid taittings, and finished my v:hole asni<nemer to o 
better life, ronsiSling of three score and four signs, or roaras 
drawn from neveral grace*. I made some 'small aJteratuai 
in those signii afterwards ; and when I turned them uro 
the Latin tongue, I enriched the nuurgent with rnrihfr 
proof* arui authoritiet. I found much comfort and rvpos- 
edness of f>pirit from them, which shows the deviludl 
sophisms of the papists, anabaptists, and p«rudo>LBthfT- 
ans, and profane atheistical men, who say that ossviw 
brinirs forth presumption, and acart:less wicked hf.*. Trse 
wh"n men pretend to the end, and not use the means. 

* My wife joined with me in a private day of/oA'a^ asd 
drew several rign* and tnark*hy my hdp and onutaaec./cr 
her cutturanee to a Utter lift.* 

This was an era of religious diaries, particularly aaior,g 
the non-<»>nformisls ; but^ ihev were, as we see. used br 
others. Of the Countess of Warwick, who died in 167$. 
we are told, that * She kept a diary, and took counsels «idh 
two persons, whom she called her te/uTa friend*.* She 
called prayers heorC* eosf, for, such she fuund then. 

* Her own lord, knowing her hmtr* of prayer*, cHice oo^ 
veved a goodly minister into a arcret plaet within hcarisf , 
wfio. being a nr.an very able to judge, much adnured be* 
humble fervency ; for in praying slie proved ; but wbcs 
she did not with on audible 'voice, her sfshs and frous 
might be heard at a good dis^tance from ihe closet. Wc 
arc not supnsed to discover this practice of reheii-Mis^i- 
ries amoncf the more puritanic sort ; what thev were we 
may gather from this description of one. Mr John Ju"- 
way ' kept a diary, in which he wfi)ie d<.iwn every rtnirt 
whut th'\rrrt"if of hia spirit had been ail that day : t *• '<« 
noticf what inromt* he had. what profit he reireivfc in :j 
spiritual tritfic : what returns came fniin that far couD'.rv : 
uliat nTj.wYi's of prayer, what Headne*!i and fa*M*« / 
f-pjri'.' 4*f- -■^'^fJ *■» wo find of Mr. John Carter, rha: *Ht 
he]i: a day-htiok and coxf t/;> Ats actnunt* with God dtrv 
dav.'* To tiuch wordly notions had thev hunii ia'ri 'ttt 
(■pint ofrelijjion ; and this style, and this mode of Ti!::gML. 
has long been continued cmone us. even amone Dfa ot 
superior acquisitions ; as witness the * Spiritual Diary a»i 
Soiiloques* of a leam'-d [jhysician within our own timei. 
Dr. Rutty, which is a great curiosity of the kind. 

Such wad tlie domestic state of many well mean:?; 
families they wvre r« jeclinc with the utmost abb<erriKV 
every resemblance to what they called the idolatry- of Rcoif, 
whhe. III fart, the gloom of the monastic cell w'as ffi.Ai 
over the hoiisi s of ihese melaiu'huly puritans. Pma:^ 
fast^ were ni<>re tlian ever practised ; and a ladv •xhi '.:> 
be en):n*-n! ftr h^r gtiiins and l«-arning, who our!:ved t:ii« 
era, di-c'.arcd that she had nearly lost her life iLmusik a 
prevalent notion that no fat j)er*on could get to Htii,re%; 
and ill lis spoiled and way (I'd her body ihrniieh czi'ess.^e 
lhsrin::s. A qnaker, to prove the text that *Man sha 1 pf»: 
live tiy briad alone, but by the word of God.' persisted in 
refusiiie his meals. The hteral text proved for him a Aetd 
letter, and this practical commentator died by a nierapvY. 
This qiiaker, however was not the only victim to the letter 
of ihi- text ; f«ir the famous Origen, bv interprrtinc m tM 
literal a way the 12ili verse of the 19;h of St Matthew. 
which alliid'S to those p('r>ons who become eiiniirhA fi<r 
the kinz-ioni of heaven wi:ii (ns own handtf armed himi'--:*. 
aiTitinsi iiinis<-!f. as IS sufficieu'ly known. 'Jietourftoif a 
no't mmitons !* Tin- parliBin'-n' afterwani^ had l»ota p*tT- 

• H.lirnl and orca<ionnl f:;st«- : and Chariest the First op.'S.»»- 
ed * the hvp-vriieai fapi of every W'eJnesdav in the nK4;'.S 
by appoinnn^ on« fur the second Friday :* the two uchap- 

* The Lr\e^ rf Fmulry eminent PersoiiS in this later A(e; 
Iiy Samuel CMarkc. Ko*. 1GR3. A rare volume, with cjricua 

tKTtrdiis. 
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pf parties, who were hungering and thirsting for each 
other's blood, were fasting iu spile one against the other ! 

Without inquiring into (he causes, even if we thought 
that we couM ascertain them, of that frightful dissolution of 
raligion which so lon^ prevsiled in our country, and of 
which the very corruption it has left behind still breeds in 
noostrous shapes, it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
destruction of the monarchy and the ecclesiastical order 
was a moral earthquake, overturning all minds, and open- 
ing all changes. A theological logomachy was substituted 
by the sullen and proud ascetics who ascended into power. 
These, without wetryine themselves, wearied all others, 
and triumphed over each other by their mutual obscurity. 
The two great giants in this theological war were the (a- 
moos Richard Baxter and Dr Owen. They both wrote a 
library of books ; but the endless controversy between 
them was the extraordinary and incomprehensible subject, 
whether the death of Christ was aobttio epttdenif or only 
tantundem ; that is, whether it was a payment of the very 
thing, which by law we ought to have paid, or of some- 
thing held h}f Uod to be equivalent. Such was the point 
OB which this debtte between Owen and Baxter, lasted 
without end. 

Yet these metaphysical absurdities were harmless, com- 
pared to what was passing among the more hot fanatics, 
who were for acting the wild fancies which their melan- 
choly brains engendered ; men, who from the places into 
which they had thrust themselves, might now be called 
* the higher orders of society !' These two parlies alike 
•ant forth an evil spirit to walk among the multitude. — 
Every one would become his own law-maker, and even 
his own prophet ; the meanest aspired to give bis name to 
his sect. All things were to be put into motion according 
to the St. Vitus*s dance of the last new saint. « Away 
with the Law ! which cuts off a man's legs and then bids 
him walk !' cried one from his pulpit. * Let believers sin 
as fast as they will, they have a fmmtain open to wash 
them,* declared another teacher. We had the Proionisfs, 
from Robert Brown, the VaneuU, from Sir Harry Vane, 
then we sink down to Mr Traske, Mr Wilkinson, Mr 
Robmson, and H. N., or Henry Nicholas, of the Family 
of Love, besides Mrs Hutchinson, and the Grindletonian 
family, who preferred * motions to motives,' and conve- 
niently assamed, that * their spirit is not to be tried by the 
Scnpture, but the Scripture by their spirit.' Edwards, 
the au thor of' Gangmna,' the adverstry of Milton, whose 
work may still be presarred for its ctinosity, though im- 
mortaliscKi by the scourge of genius, has furnished a list of 
about two himdred of such sects in these times. A divine 
of the Church of England obsenred to a great secretary, 
'You talk of the idolatry of Rome; but each of you,when- 
ever you have made and set up a calf, will dance about 
it. 

This confusion of religions, if, indeed, these pretended 
modes of faith could be classed among religions, disturbed 
the consciences of good men, who read themselves in and 
oot of their vacillating creed. It made, at last, even one 
uf the puritans themselves, who had formerly complained 
that they had not enjoyed sufficient freedom under the 
hiahops, cry out against * this cursed intolerable intolera- 
tioo.' And the fact is, that when the presbrteriana had 
fixed themselves into the government, they puntidied seve- 
ral treatises against toleration ! The parallel between 
thase wild notions of reform, and those ot another charac- 
ter, mn closely together. About this time well-meaning 
persons, who were neither enthusiasts from the ambition 
of founding sects, nor of covering their immorality by their 
■nptety, were infected with the reHgioia insonta. One 
case may stand for many. A Mr Greswold, a gentleman 
c€ Warwickshire, whom a Brownist had by degrees en- 
ticed from his parish church, was afterwards persutded to 
return to it — ^t he returned with a troubled mind, and 
lost in the prevalent theological contesU. A horror of his 
future existence shut him out, as it were, from his present 
one: retiringMnto his own house, with his children, he 
ceased to communicate with the living world. He had 
his food put in at the window ; and when hi^ children lay 
■iek, he admitted no one for their relief. His house, at 
len^, was forced open ; and they found two children 
deadj and the father confined to his bed. He had manned 
bit bible, and cut out the titles, contents, and every thing 
bat the very text itself; for it seems that he thought that 
every thing human was sinful, and he conceived that the 
litleeflf the books and theooQtenU of the chapters, were 



to be cut out of the sacred Scriptures, as having been 
composed by men.* 

More terrible it was when the insanity, which had hith- 
erto been more confined to the better classes, burst forth 
among the common people. Were we to dwell minutely 
on this period, we should start from the picture with hor- 
ror : we might, perhaps, console ourselves with a disbe- 
lief of its truth ; out the drug though bitter in the mouth 
we must sometimes digest. To observe the extent to 
which the populace can proceed, disfranchised of law and 
relifion, will always leave a memorable recollection. 

what occurred in the French revolution had happened 
her e-Hin age of impiety ! Society itself seemed dissolved , 
for every tie of private ejection and of public duty was un- 
loosened. Even nature was strangely violated! From 
the first opposition to the decorous ceremonies of the na- 
tional church, by the simple puritans, the next stage waa 
that of ridicule, and the last of obloquy. They began by 
calling the surplice a linen rag on the back ; baptism a 
Christ-cross on a baby's face ; and the organ was likened 
to the bellow, the grunt, and the barking of the respective 
animals. They actually baptiied hones in churches at 
the fonts ; and the jest of that day was, that the Reformat 
tion was now a thorough one in England, since our norses 
went to church.t St Paul's cathedral was turned into a 
market, and the aisles, the conununioo table, and the altar,, 
served for the foulest purposes. The liberty which every 
one now assumed of delivering his own opinions led to acta 
so execrable, I hat I can find no parallel for them except in the 
mad times of the French Revolution. Some mamtained 
that there existed no distinction between moral good and 
moral evil ; and that ever;^ man's actions were prompted 
by the Creator. Prostitution was professed as a religioua 
act ; a glazier was declared to be a prophet, and the wo- 
man he cohabited with was said to be ready to lie in uf the 
Messiah. A roan married his father's wile. Murders of 
the most extraordinary nature were occurring ; one woman 
crucified her mother, another in imitation of Abraham sa- 
crificed her child ; we hear, too, of parricides. Amidst 
the sisughters of civil wars, spoil and blood had accus- 
tomed the people to contemplate the most horrible scenes. 
One mad-raan of the many, we find drinking a health on 
his knees, in the midst or a town, * to the devil! that it 
mi^ht be said that his family should not be extinct without 
domg some infamous act.' A Scotchman, one Alexander 
Agnew, commonly called * Jock of broad Scotland,' whom 
one cannot call an atheist, for he does not seem to deny 
the existence of the Creator, nor a future state, had a 
shrewdness of local humour in hk strange notions. Omit- 
ting some offensive things, others as strange may exhibit 
the state to which the reaction of a hypocruical system of 
religion had driven the common people. Jock of broad 
Scotland said he was nothing in God's common, for God 
had given hhn nothing ; he was no more obliged to God 
than to the devil, for God was very greedy. Neither God 
nor the devil gave the fruits of the ground ; the wives of 
the country gave him his meat. When asked wherein he 
believed, he answered, * He believed in white meal, water, 
and salt. Christ was not Qodf for he came into the work! 
tfter it was made, and died as other men.' He declared 
that ' he did not know whether God or the devil had the 
freatest power, but he thought the devil was the greateet. 
When I die, let God and the devU strive for my soul, and 
let him that is strongest take it.' He no doubt hid been 
taught by the presbytery to mock religious rites ; and when 
desired to give God thanks for his meat, he said, * Take a 
sackful of prayers to the mill and grind them, and take 
your breakfast of them.' To others he said, * I will give 
you a two-pence, to pray until a boll of meal, and one 
stone of butter, fall from heaven through the house rigging 
to you.' When bread and cheese were laid on the ground 

* The Hypocrite discovered and cured, by Sam. Torshall, 
4lo, 1M4. 

t There is a pamphlet whk:h records a scrange fact * Newe 
from Piiwles : or tne new Reformation of the Army, with a 
true Relation nfa Colt that was filled iu the Cathedral Church 
of 8i Paul, in London, and how it was publkiuely baptized, 
and the name (because a bald Colt) was called Baai-Rex ! 
1040.* The water they sprhikled from the sok)ier*s helmet on 
this occasion b deaeritMNd. The same occurred elsewhere. 
See Foulipi*a History of the Plota, Ike, of our pretended Sainta. 
TheM men who baptised borsea and pin in the name of the 
Trinity, eang Psalma when they marched. One cannot easily 
comprehend the nature of (knatlcism, except when we Isara 
that they ref\ised to pay rents I 
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b]r him, be taid, * If I leave ihu, I will loBf cry to Ood be- 
fore he gire ii roe a{rain.' Tu otheni he raid, * Take a 
bannock, and break ii in two, and lay down on«> half thereof, 
and 7011 will luni; pray to God befire he put the other half 
to it a^n !* He jieema to have been an antt-trinilarian. 
He aaid he received every thini; from nature, which had 
aver reigned and ev«>r wmild. He would not conform to 
any rehsioua system, nor name the three Persons—* At all 
these thins* I have Ions shaken my cap,* he raid. Jock 
of broad Scotland veems to have been one of those who 
imaj^ine that God ahould have fumiihed them with ban- 
nocks ready baked. 

The extravafaot fervour then working in the minds of 
tne people iii marked by the story lold by Clement Walker 
of the snjdier who entered a church with a lantern and a 
candle buminff in it, and in the other hand four candles 
not lijfhted. He said he came to deliver his messaf^ from 
God, and show it by these typed of candles. Driven into 
the churchyard, ami the wind blowing strone, he could not 
kindle his caudles, and the new prophet was awkwardly 
compelled ro conclude his five documents, aholishiUj{ the 
Sabbath, tithe«. minnicrs, masislrates. and, at last, the 
Bible Itself, without piitiinir out each candle, as he could 
not kindle them: observin;:, however, each time— * And 
here I should put out the first light, but the wind is so high 
that I cannot kmdie it.' 

A perfect scenf of the effects which thif state of irreli- 
gious society produi:ed amonv the lower orders, T am en- 
abled to give from the manuscri|it life of John Shaw, vicar 
of Rotheram, with a little teiiinusnest:, but with mfinitc 
naivetif what happened to himself. This honest divine 
was puntanically mclined, but there can be no exaggera- 
tion in these uii varnished facts. He ttlls a remarkable 
■tory of the state of reiijEioiis knowledge in Lancashire, at 
a l^ace called Cartmel : some of the ]ienple apfx-ared desi- 
rous of religious instruction, declaring that they were with- 
out any minister, and had entirely neglected every reli- 
gious rite, and therefore pressed Him to quit hi« situation 
at Lymm for a short period. He may now leil hu own 

story* 

' 1 found a very large spacious church, scarce any seats 
in it ; a peopii* very isnorant, and yet willing tu learn; 
■o as I had frequent I v f^omu thoiiKan in of hearer.«. I cat- 
echised in season anj out of soh5(>ii. Thi* clnirc-hts were 
so Ihrnnecd at nine in tiie morniri;:. ninl I had mui'.h ado 
to i;et to the puUnt. One day anol i man about .>ixi\, sen- 
sible en(iU!;h in uiher ihin>!S, and iivin-; in the pari.^h of 
Cartmel, comui:; to me on >ome businrss, I tn-d >>ini that 
he belonged to my care and charjfe, and I desired to be 
informed in his knowledge of religion. I asked him how 
many Gods there were? Ho said he knew not. I inlorm- 
ed him, asked again how he thought to be s^aved ? He 
answered he could not \v\l. Yei lhou::ht that wa^ a hardi r 
question than the other. I told him that the way to J^al- 
vation was by Jesus Christ, GiHl-uian. who as he was 
man shed his blu«Hj for us rm the cross. &c. Oh, sir. jiaid 
he, I think 1 heard of that man you speak of once in a |>iay 
at Kendall, called Corpup-Chrwi's play, where there was a 
man on a tree and blood run down, &c. And afterwards he 
professed he could not remember that he ever heard of sai- 
vaticn by Jesus, but in that play.' 

The scenes pas^iinj! in the metropolis, as well as in the 
country, are opened to us in one of the chronicaiing poems 
of George Withers. Our sensible Rhimer vrrotc in 
November 1652, ' a Dark Lanthorne' on the ))resent 
•ubiect. 

AAer noticing that God, to mortify us, had sent preach- 
ers from * the shop-board and the plough,' 

Such as we seem justly to contemn, 
As making truths abhorred, which come from them : 

he seems, however, inchned to think, that these self-taueht 
* Teachers and Prophets' in their darkncsd might hold a 
certam light withm them. 

Children, fof>ls, 
Women and madmen, we do often meet 
Preaching, and threatening judgment m the street, 
Yea by strange actions, poittures, tones, and cries 
Themselves they offer to our ears and eyes 
As signs unto this nation. — 
They act as men in ecstasies have done- 
Striving their cloudy visions to declare, 
Till they have lost tlie notions which they had, 
And want but few degrees of being mad. 



Such is the picture of the felly and of the 
which after having been preceded by the pietv of a reb- 
gions age, were succeeded by a dcfliinicB of Kypecnncal 
sanctity, and then closed in all ibe horrora of nranraiey 
and impiety. The parliament at length iseiied one oiT 
their ordinances for * punishing Masphemnos and eieersbt* 
opinic«s,' and this was enfurred with greater pmrer 
than the slighted proclamations of James and Cfaarl^ : 
but the cunoiis wordinr is a eommenc on oar presrat 
subject. The preamble nelices that * men and wt^ 
men had lately discovered meastroiu oprawns, even soeh 
as tended to tke diM$ohui<m «f kmman seeaefy. mmd hmt 
atm^edf and turned into Hrentiamgmem. the liftnrfy grrea h 
matterM ofrtligion,^ It punishes any person not dis*eBipe;«- 
ed in his brains.who shall mainiaifi any mere creatoreTobe 
God ; or that all acts of nnnghieousness are noi fbrbiddta 
in the Scriptores ; or that God approves oT iJbeBi ; or dis: 
there is no real diflference beiweed asorml good and 
evil.' &c. 

To this disordered state was the pnMie mind rtdared, 
for this proclamation was only descnbinir what was rss- 
sing among the people ! The view of this subject enin- 
ces more than one point, which I leave for the nMitalNB 
of the politician, as well as of tiie religionist. 

BCCX ma RAM's POLITICJIL COqUKTKT STITB TU VV- 

niTairs. 

Buckingham, observes Hume, ' in order to fortify hoH 
self acainst the resentment of Jamea*^-on the ooodnctef 
the duke in the Spanish match, when James was laiiedv 
hearing every day Buckingham against Bristol, and Bn** 
tol assist Buckingham—* had affected impulanty, and e^ 
tered into the cabals of the puritans ; mit aHrrwanls, be- 
ing secure of the cor.Bdcnce of Charles, be had smce aka» 
doned this party ; and on that account was the more ei- 
posed to their hatred and reseniment.' 

The political coquetrv of a minister coslescinx wiik ■ 
oppositiun psrty, when lie was on the point ofbemgdii* 
graced, would doubtless open an involveo scene of mirifsc: 
and what one exacted, aiKi the other was content tovwid, 
towards the mutual accommodation, might add oncourf 
example tu the larcc chapter of political infirmity. &<:k 
workmen nttenipfing to convert each other in:o tec*. 
by tiist trying tbt-ir respective Diaiieabitiry oa the aih 
vli, are liable to be disconcerted by evtrn'a sjigbt aec*- 
dt-nt, whenever that proves to perfect conviciioo, huv iii- 
tle they can depend on e.ich other, and that each pan; 
comes to cheat, and not to be cheated ! 

This piece of secret history is in part recoverable froB 
cood authority. The two great actors were the Duke of 
Buckingham and Dr Preston, the master of EaunasHei 
Coileue. and the head of the punian party. 

Dr Preston was an enunent character, who frcm ka 
youth was not without ambition. His schoiai*iic learaisf. 
the :;ubiiity of his geiiiurt, and his more elegant accQO->p!;k> 
ments, had attracted the notice of James, at whi«e 'abr 
he was perhaps more than once honoured as a guest; i 
suspicion of his puritanic principles was {ierha|>s the ca- 
Iv obstacle to his court prtfenncnt ; yet Prestoo unqiK^f- 
tionably designed to plav a nolitical part. He retained tae 
favour of James by the binges hope <^ wnthdrawbg the cce> 
tor from the ofipoitit ion party ; and commanded the favuir 
of Buckingham by the fi-ars c^that minister ; when torn- 
ploy the quaint style of Hacket, the duke foresaw thai * be 
might come to be tried in the furnace of the next sescicas 
of parliament, and he had need to make the refiners ka 
friends :' most of these ' refiners' were the puritanic or 0^ 
position part v. Appointed one of the chaplains of Prmes 
Charles, Dr Preston had the advantage of btrins in freqiiem 
attendance ; and as Hacket tells us, * this poutic man fell 
the uulse of the court, and wanted not the inttiligeDCc of 
all oark mysteries through the Scotch in his hiehcess's 
bed-chamber.' A close communication took place bvtweea 
the duke and Preston, who, as Hacket describes, was ' a 
good crow to smell carrion.' He obtained an ea^y adnui- 
sion to the duke's closet st least thnce a week, and m thes 
notable conferences Buckingham appears to have commit 
nicated to his confidential friends. Preston, intent on car- 
rying all his points, skilfully commenced with the smalier 
ones. He winded the duke circuitously,— he worked at 
himsubterraneously. This wary poiiucian was too saga- 
cious to propose what he had at heart— the eztirpalion of 
the hierarchy ! The thunder of James's Toice, * no bislH 
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op ! BO king I' in the conference at HunpCon-Coort, ftill 
•cboed in the ear of the puritan. He anured the duke 
that the love of the people was hit only anchor, which 
oould only be secured bj the moet popular meaauret. A 
new eort of reformation was easy to execute. Cathedrals 
mnd collegiate churches maintained by vast wealth, and the 
lands of the chapter, only fed * fat, lazy, and unprofitable 
drones.* The dissolution of the foundations of oeans and 
diaptert would open an ample source to pay the king's 
debu, and scatter the streams of patronage. * You wouM 
then become the darling of the commonwealth ;' I give the 
words as I find them in tlacket. * If a crum stick in thu 
throat ofany considerable man that attempts an opposition, 
h will be easy to wash it down with manors, woods, ro^- 
lUties, tythes, he J It would be furnishing the wants of a 
number of gentlemen, tnd he quoted a Greek prorerb, < that 
when a great oak falls, every neighbour may scuffle for a 
ftggot.' 

ur Preston waa willingto perform the part whidi Knox 
bad acted in Scotland ! He might have been certain of a 
party to maintain this national violation of property ; for 
he who calls out * Plunder !* will ever find a gang. These 
acts c^ national injustice, so much desired by revolution- 
ists, are never beneficial to the people ; they never par- 
take of the spoliation, and the whole termmates in the 
gratification or private rapacity. 

It was not, however, easy to obtain such perpetual ac- 
cess to the minister, and at the same time escape from the 
watchful. Archbuhop Williams, the lord keeper, cot suf- 
ficient hints from the king ; and in a tedious conference 
with the duke, he wished to convince him that Preston had 
only offered him * flittten milk, out of which he should 
chum nothing !' The duke was, however, smitten by the 
new prnject and made a remarktble answer : * You lose 
yourself*^ in generalities : make it out to me in particular, 
if you can, tnat the motion you pick at will find repulse, 
and be baffled in the house of commons. I know not how 
▼ou bishops may struggle, but I am much deluded if a great 
part of the knights and burgesses would not be glad to see 
this alteration.' We are told on this, that Archbishop Wil- 
hams took out a list of the members of the house ot com- 
mons, and convinced the minister that an overwhelming 
BBajority would oppose this projected revolution, and that 
in consequence the duke gave it up. 

But this anterior decision of the duke may be doubtful, 
mnce Preston still retained the high favour of the minister, 
after the death of James. When James died at Theo- 
ImMs, where Dr Preston happened to be in attendance, he 
bad the honour of returning to town in the new king's 
ooach with the Duke of Buckingham. The doctor's ser- 
vile adulation of the minister gave even great offence to 
to the over-xealous puritans. That he was at length dis- 
cmrded is certain ; but this was owing not to any deficient 
mibserviencv on the side of our politician, but to one of 
those unlucky circumstances which have oflen put an end 
to temporary political connexions, by enabling one party to 
diseover what the other thinks of him. 

I draw this curious fact from a manuscript narrative in 
the hand-writing of the learned William Wotton. When 
the puritanic party foolishly became jealous of the man 
who seemed to be working at root and branch for their 
par pos es , they addressed a letter to Preston, remonstrat- 
ing with him lor his servile attachment to the minister ; on 
wmdi he confidentially returned an answer, assuring them 
that he was as fully convinced of the rileness and profliga- 
^ of the Duke of Buckingham's character as any man 
eoald be, but that there was no way to come at him but by 
the lowest flattery, and that it was necessary for the glory 
of God, that such instruments should be made use of aa 
oookl be had: and for that reason, and that alone, he 
flowed that respect to the reigning favourite, and not for 
any real honour that he had for. him. This letter proved 
fatal ; some officious hand conveyed it to the duke ! When 
Preston came as usual, the duke took his opportunity of 
asking him what he had ever done to disoblige him, that 
he should describe him in such black characters to his own 
party? Preston, in amazement denied the fact, and poured 
flbrth professions of honour and cratitude. The duke 
showed him his own letter. Dr Preston instantaneously 
felt a political apoplexy : the labours of some years were 
lost in a single morning. The baflled politician was turned 
out of WalUngford House, never more to see the enraged 
■rinbterj And from that moment Buckingham wholly 
abaadooed the Puritans, and cultivated the nieadship of 
Laud. TMi happened soon after Janea the Fint'a 



death. Wotton adds, * This story I heard from one who 
was extremely well versed in the secret history of the 
time.** 

SXK KDWARD COXc's KZCKmOHS AOAXirST TBS HIGH 

SHESirr's OATH. 

A curious fact will show the revolutionary nature of hn^ 
man events, and the necessity of correcting our ancien 
statutes, which so frequnnlly hold put punishments and 
penalties for objects which have looi ceased to be crimi- 
nal ; as well as for persons against whom it wouM be bar* 
barous to allow some unrepealed statute to operate. 

When a political stratagem was practised by Charles 
the First to keep certain members out of the house of com- 
mons, by pricking them down as sherifla in iheir diflTerent 
counties, among u»em was the celebrated Sir Edward Coke 
whom the government had made High Sheriff* for Bucks. 
It was necessary, perhaps, to be a learned uid practised 
lawyer to discover the means he took, in the heignt of his 
resentment to elude the insult. This great lawyer,* who 
himself, perhaps, had oflen administered the oath to the 
sherifli, which had, century afler century, been usual for 
them to take, to the surprise of all persons, drew up Ex- 
ceptions againiit the Sherifl^'s oath, declaring that do one 
ooukl take it. Coke sent his Exceptions to the attorney- 
general, who by an immediate order in council, submitted 
them to * all the judges of England.' Our legal luminary 
had condescended only to some ingenious cavilling in three 
of his exceptions ; but the fourth was of a nature which 
could not be overcome. All the judges of England aa- 
sented, and declared, that there was one part of this an- 
cient oath which was perfectly irrelifiious, and must ever 
hereafter be led out! This article was, * That yon shall 
do all your pain and diligence to destroy and make to cease 
all manner of heresies, commonly called LaUarim^ within 
your bailiwick, Aic.'t The Lollards were the most an- 
cient of protestanif , and bad practised Luther's sentiments 
—it was, in fact condemning the established religion of the 
country ! An order was issued from Hampton-Court, for 
the abrogatiiin of thb part of the oath ; and at present all 
high sheriffs owe this obligation to the resentment of Sir 
Edward Coke, for having been pricked down as Sheriff of 
Bucks, to be kept out of parliament ! The merit of hav- 
ing the oath changed, tnstanier, he was allowed ; but he 
was not excused taking it, after it was accommodated to 
the conscientious and fynx-eyed detecti(»i of our enraged 
lawyer. 

fSCXKT BISTORT OF CRARLKS I, AND BIS FIRST 
PARUAMKim. 

The reign of Charies the First, succeeded by the com- 
monwealth of England, forms a period unparalleled by any 
preceding one in the annals of mankind. It was for the 
English nation the great result of all former atterapu to 
ascertun and to secure the just freedom of the subject. 
The prerogative of the sovereign, and the rights or the 
people, were often imagined to be mutual encroach- 
ments ; and were long involved in contradiction, in an age 
of unsettled opinions and disputed principles. At length 
the conflicting parties of monarchy and democracy, in the 
weakness of their passions, discovered how much each 
required the other for its protector. This age offers the 
finest speculations in human nature, it opens a protracted 
scene of glory and of mfamy ; all that elevates, and all 
that humiliates our kind, wrestling together, and expiring 
in a career of glorious deeds, of revolting crimes, and 
even of ludicrous infirmities! 

The French Revolution b the commentary of the Eng- 
lish ; and a commentary at tiroes more important than the 
text which it elucidates. It has thrown a freshness over 
the antiquity of our own hutory ; and, on returning to it, 
we seem to possess the feelings, and to be agitated by the 
interests, oi contemporaries. The circumstances and 
the persons which so many imagine had passed away, 
have been reproduced under our own eyes. In other his- 
tories we except the knowledge of the characters and the 
inddenu on the evidence of the historian ; but here we 
may take them from our own conviction, since to extinct 

* Wottnn deflvered this memorandum to the IHersry anti- 
qnary, Thomas Baker : and Kennet transcribed k In hb Ma- 
nuscript Colbcckms. Landsowne M88, No. MS— 68. The 
life of Dr Preston, in Chalmer*s Bhkgraphleal Dtettenafy, 
be consulted wkh advantage 

f Rashwonh*flHbloiinrOslleclleas TomiM. 
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iiaaies and to past events, we can apply the reality which 
we oursrlvei nave witnessed. 

Charles the Fir»t had scarct* ly ascended the throne, ere 
he discovered, that in his new iiariiameni he was married 
to a sullen bride ; the yourhful monarch, with the imp^ 
Uence of a lever, warm with hope and glory, was unsra- 
ciouslv repulsed even in the first favour* ! The predic- 
tion of his fither remained, like the hand-writin« on the 
waH ; but, seated nn the throne, Hope was mure conge- 
nial to youth than Prqphecy. 

As soon as Charles the' First could assemble a pariia- 
meni, he addressed them with an earnestness, in which 
the simplicity of words and thoui*hts strongly contrasted 
with the oratorical harangues of the late inonarch. It 
cannot be ^le<nrd again^it Charles the First, that he pre- 
ceded the parliament in the war of words. He courted 
their affections ; and even in his manner of reception, 
amidst the dignity of the rcfal office, studiously showed 
his exterior reiipect by the marked solemnity of their first 
meetin£. Af yet uncrowned, on the day on which he 
6nit addressed the Lords and Commons, he wore his crown, 
and veiled it at the oiienine, and on the cK»se of his speech ; 
a circumstance to which the (larhament had not been ac- 
customed. Another ceremony cave still greater solemnity 
to the meeting; the km; would not enter into buiimess 
till thev had united in prayer. He commanded the doors 
to be closed, and a bishop to perfurm the office. The sud- 
denness of this unexpected command disconcerted the 
catholic lords, of whom the lens rigid kneit, and the 
noderaie stood : there was one siartted papist wlio did 
nochiiij but cra» himself!* 

The" speech may be found in Rushworth ; the friendly 
lone must be shown here, 

* I hope that yuii do remember that you were pleased to 
employ me to advise my father to break off the treaties 
(with Spain.) I came into ihiv business wikiin^ly and free- 
ly, like a youn^ man, and cunneijiiently rashly , 'but it was 
by your inlerem— your ensa]fem<>nt. I pray yuu remem- 
ber, that this b'*in^ niv Jlr$t aciion, an<J bfjsun by youriad- 
viee and entreaty ^ what a £reat dishonour it were t>> you 
and me that it should fail for that ajisutance you are able 
to give mo I* 

This effusion excited no svmpaihy in the house. They 
voted not a seventh part of^ttie ex|ien>1ittire ncci's^ary to 
proceed with a war, in»o which, nn a popular measure, 
thev them-ielvos had furcod the kiii}f. 

At Ozf«>rd the kin:^ again reminded them that he was 
en2ai;ed in a war • from their desireii and advice.* He 
ez|)reii4es his di«at>;ioinlint:nt ut ihcir insutSoient gram, 
•far short to set furth the navy imw prepariug.* The 
spe»?rli preserves the i<aine Mmpiiei'v. 

Sti'.l no echo of kin>ini «* r^->j>.jii,ied in the hou!«p. It 
was, howi-ver.ass'.TtiM. in a viii.'*i«' aii-.i quibb.ing manner, 
that * though a r<>rm< r parlijnitMii d?il en^aje tlitf kinn lu a 
war, yet (if thtnirs vrvrv mjn.L:.'':il by a rourrary di'««ign, 
and thi* tr-"a5urenu>ein:»lMyeil) !hii xtn'liirntul i%'not ifiund 
by anot'ier pnrl'\a:nint ;' an I Uj* y aJiiei] a cruel mo»"kcry, 
that ' th^ km:: "»h«iu:d hi'l;i tin- caii<o «»t":hePaiatina<e with 
hii own moniy .* this fiM.iih war. whirh Jamot and Charles 
had so |i»ni txirc tJieir repriauie^ for Having avoided as 
hopeU^w, but which the p<iri:anic party as well as others, 
had continually ur^jed as necessary M the uiaiatenaiice 
of the protesianl cause i.i Europe. 

Sill! no supplies ! but prutestationsof duty, and petitions 
about grrirvancfs, whirh it had be-^n ditlicuk to !«pecify. 
In their ' Declaration* they style Ins Maj'-siy ' Our dear 
and dread Siivtrei,'n.' an<i tn'eiii-«ive.s • Ins j>'»or Com- 
mons :' hul ihey •.Ninf-i-le no point— they offer no aid I 
The kmi: wis not yt-t di*:ii»si'l to quarrf f. though h-- had 
in vain pn^s-id f »r df?;iari:h nf hu?;nt'ss. Irr^t tiu* 5<;a»jn 
should b'.' ki?t lor tn** navy : ai:aiii reminJing them that ' ir 
wa? the ,firat rtqutjt: '.ha» he tvrrmid»' unto th-iii !' On 
the pretrnce of tn»» Dlajiic at Oxf«ir.l, Chariot pron>^»ied 
parliament, with a proniisi." :o re;i>sembie in the winter. 

There were a few wh.».<^ h»arfs tia I siiil a pulse to vi- 
brate wiiii the di-itreMi-s nf a yju'.hlui monarch, perplexed 
by a war which ih**y the;n«rt\rii had rallied. Bn* o'liersof 
a more republican rompiexi.»n. r< jecied ' AVceJi^/v. as a 
dangerous counsellor, whic.'i would be aiwayit lumi^hini; 
arguments for supplies. If the kin^ wxi in danger and 
necesMiv, thos*: ou$rht to answer for ii who have put both 
king and kingdom into thij< peni : and if the state of thmifs 
would not admit a redress of grievances, there cannot be 
■o much nrcetnty/or monty* 

* Fr>m a maau9ai|< letiar of tha times. 



The first parliament abandon<!d the luii|r! 

Charles now had no other means to despatch ike ar«y 
and fleet, in a bad season, but by borrowing idqiwt on pn- 
vy seals : these were letters, where the ionn exacted «ai 
as small as the style was humble. They apeofied. tha: 
* this loan, without inconvenience to any,' is only in:eoM 
for the service of the public. Such priva:e helps fur pob* 
lie services, vtliich cannot be deferred,' the kuic*s premises 
had been often resorted to ; but this * beanf tac jirm Cone 
that we have required any thing in this kind, we n^/m* 
but thai mm wkkhfem men watUd demy mfrUnd.* As fiv 
as I can discover, the highest sum assiMsspid frm great 
personagvis was twenty pounds I Too kinf was witmg lo 
suffer any mortificaiion, even that of a cbariiaUe soiicu»- 
tion, rather than endure the obdonie insults ot parh^ 
roeni ! All donations were received, frooi lea ponnss lo 
five shillin:fs : this was the mockery of nn oims-bnukci! 
Yet, with contributions and savings so trivial, and exact- 
ed with sHch a warm sf^al to their feelings, was iks 
king to send out a fleet with ten 'hiyifand men to taks 
Cadiz! 

This expeditiim, Uke so many similar attenspts from ifas 
days of Charles the First to tKose of the greni Lord Chat- 
ham, and to our own— concluded byanidliry! Char>i, 
disappfiinted iii this predatory auenspt, in despair, ta^jd 
his teeond parliament — as he says, * In the midst of hn se- 
cessity — and to learn from them how he wna to firaaw ka 
course and councils 1* 

The Commons, as duteously as evsTj profe ss thu *Ke 
king was ever dearer to his people ; and thai they rraiy 
intend to assist his majesty in such a way, as mav make 
him safe at home, and feared abroad'— but ii was to be da 
condition, that he would be graciously pleased to acccfa 
* the information and advice of parliament u diieof«rs< 
the causes of the great evils, and redress their gnrvaaees.* 
The king accepted this * as a satisfactonr answer ;* kit 
Charles comprehended their drift — ^ You socciallv aoi U 
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the Duke of^ Buckingham : what he hath done to cnai^ 
your minds I wot not.' The style of the kins ao« int 
betrays angered feehncs ; the secret cause vt Uie snecm 
I plying cundfuct of the Commons was hatred of the ferae^ 
I lie, but the kuig saw that they designed to C(.*ntroI J>e ex*OH 
I live government, and he could ascribe their antipaihv to 
■ Biirkin^rham but to the rapririousness of popular &r:4r : 
I for not long ago he had heard Buckingham hailed as * lae.r 
I s.ivi'Hir.* In' the zeal aini firnmess of his atf«cr> 
I Charles always considered that he himself was aimed 
• in the person of his confident, his cumpanion, anJ his 
I ijiter! 

; Some of* the bi>ld speakers,' as the heads of the oopco 

tion are frequently designated m the manuscnpi le:>rs, 

had n"w rnen into nf»'ii:i*. Sir Jnhn Eiliift. Dr T\trot% 

Sir Dudley Dijf^e*. Mr Clement Coke, poured ihentfe.Tts 

forth in a \eheiiirnt, not to say seiliiious Ftyltr, wrJi mrr;- 

tivr:! inon- i!arins than had tver brfore ih'inderrd ui 12* 

Hoii5e of Commons ! The kinji now told them, ■ I ceo; 

to show your errors, and, as 1 mav call it, unpartianm:^ 

i ^y pr*K*ciiins» of p'lrlianunt.* The lord keeper men a^ 

i snrrd ihcin that ' when the irregular humours of msu nc- 

j tiruhr perMont were settled, the king would hear anii ai^ 

j swer all just I'nevances : but the king'wou^d have ihem oUq 

to know, (hit he was equail v jealous to the cim'empt cf bs 

roya! rijhts, which his majesty wouki not suder to be vi> 

j latfd by any prelendi'd aiurse of parliamentary Iiber^T. 

j The king considfred the parliament as his council: but 

I there was a difference between councilling andcnntr<> irf, 

, and between liberty and the abuse of liberty.* He aot^ 

I ed, by nnticui;; their extraordinary proceedings ui it-.frt 

im(M>ichnient of Buckingham. The king, roumm:: ts«s 

' speech, remarkabiv renroachod the. parliament. 

' Now that you havi- aii tli:n?s according to \c^r wnj^-s. 

and 'hat I am so far tnz-ieed that yen think there u «u f- 

I trtat, nnv you f resin t</ *rl the dice, and make yav cin 

^ samt:. But I pray you be ni>t deceived; it is not a Mr- 

liamentary way, nor is it a way lo deal wiih a king. M' 

Clement Coke tol-.l you, ''It was better to be eaten up br 

! a ioreign enemy tnan to be dc!>troyed at home"* InceeJ. 

■ I think It niorelionour lor a king lb be invaded and almost 

destroyed by a foreign enemy than to be degpiaed by kiM sn 

The king concluded by asserting his privilege, to call cr 
to forbid parliaments. 

The style of ' the bold speakers* appeared at least as 
early as in April ; I trace their spirit in Ipltcrs of the times, 
which furnish factn and expressions that do not appMr IB 
oar printed documenti. 
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Among the earliest of our patriots, and finally the great 
Yietim of his exertions, was Sir John EUiot, vice-admiral, 
«f Deronshire. He, in a tone which * rolled back to Jore 
his own bolts,' and startled even the writer, who was him* 
tair biassed to the popular party, * nMde a resolute, I 
doubt whether a timely, speech.' He adds, Elliot asserts 
ed that * They came not thither either to do what the king 
aluMjld command them, nor to abstain when he forbade 
them ; thev came to continue constant, and to maintain 
their priTifeges. They would not give their posterity a 
cauf e to curse them Tor losing their privileges by restramt, 
which their Torefaihers had Iwi them«'* 

On the eighth of May, the impeachment of the duke 
was opened hy Sir Dudley Digges, who compared the 
duke to a meteor exhaled out of putrid matter. He was 
ibllowed by QlanviUe, Selden, and others^ On this da^ 
the duke sat out- facing his accusers tnd out-braving iheir 
accusations, which the more highly einsperated the Bouse. 
On the following day the duke was absent, when the epi- 
Io]{ue to this mighty piece was elaborately delivered ny 
Sir John Elliot, with a force of declamation, and a boklness 
of personal allusion, which have not been surpassed in 
Ihe invectives of modem Junius. 

Elliot, after expatiating on the favourite's ambition in 
procuring and getting into hi» hands the greatest offices of 
strength and power in the kinsdocn, and the means by 
which he baa obtained them, drew a picture of * the in- 
ward character of the duke's mind.' Tne duke's plurality 
of offices remiiKJed him * of a chimerical beast called l^ 
the ancients 8teUionatu»y so blurred, so spotted, so full of 
foul lines, that they knew not what to make of it ! In setp> 
ting up himself he hath set upon the kingdom's revenues, 
the fountain of supply, and the nerves of the land— He 
intercepts, consumes, and exhausts the revenues of the 
crown ; and, by emptying the veins the blood should run 
in, be hath cast the kmgdom into a high consumption.*— 
He descends to criminate the duke's magniBcent tastes ; 
be who had something of a congenial nature for Elliot was 
m man of fine hterature. < Infinite sums of money, and 
mass of land exceeding the value of money, and contri- 
butions, in pariiament have been heaped upon him ; and 
hiiw have they been employed ? Upon costly furniture, 
sumptuous feasting, and magnificent buildinx , the vitibU 
wkUnee of the 6xpre$$ exhauating iff the &taU r 

Elliot eloquently closes^ 

* Tour lordships have an idea of the man, what he is in 
hinMelf, what in his affections ! You have seen his power, 
and some, I fear have felt it. You have known his prac- 
tice and have heard the effects. Being such, what is he in 
reference to kinc and state ; how compatible or incompa- 
tible with either 7 In reference to the king, he must be 
s^ed the canker in his treasure ; in reference to the state, 
the molh of all goodness. I can hardly find him a paral- 
lel ; but none were so like him as Sejanus, who is described 
bj Tacitus, Audojtt tuioUegene, m alioe artminatorfjuxta 
edulater tt auperlme, Scjanus's prkie was so excessive, 
as Tacitus saith, that, he neglected all councils, mixed his 
business and service with the prince, seeming to confound 
their actions, and was often stvled /mperatorif labontm 
•oehu. Doth not this man the like ? Ask England, Scot- 
land and Ireland — and they will tell you ! How lately and 
bow often hath this man commixed his actions in discourses 
with actions of the king's ! My Lords ! 1 have done— 
joa see the man !' 

The parallel of the duke with Seianus electrified the 
twe ; and, as we shall see, touched Uharles on a convul- 
•ive nerve. 

The king^s conduct on this speech was the beginning of 
bts troubles, and the first of his more open attempts to 
crush the popular partv. In the House of Lords the king 
defended the duke, and informed them, * I have thought fit 
to take order for the puMving eome ineoUnt speeches, 
lately spoken.' I find a piece of secret history enclosed 
in a letter, with a solemn injunction that it might be burnt. 
*The king this morning complained of Sir John Elliot for 
comparing the duke to Stjanue, in which he said, impli- 
citly he must intend me for Tlberiue P On that day the 
prologue and the epilogue orators. Sir Dudley Digges, who 
had opened the impeachment against the duke, and Sir 
John Elliot, who had closed it, were called out of the 
bouse by two messengers, who showed their warrants for 
committmg them to the Tower.f 

* Sloane MS8, 4177. Letter 817. 

t Our printed historical documents, Kenneit, Frankland, Ice, 
an confused in their details, and facts s^em miqilaoed Ibr want I 

:\o. 18. 



On this memorable day a philosophical politician might 
have presciently marked the seed-plots of events, which 
not many years afterwards were apparent to all men. Tlie 
passions of kings ar« often expatiated ; but, in the preaeirt 
anti-monarchical Pfriodt the passions <^ parliaments are 
not imaginable! The democratic party in our constitu- 
tion, from the meanest of motives, from their egotism, their 
vanity, and their audacity, hate kings ; they would have 
an abstract being, a chimerical sovereign on the throne— 
hke a statue, the mere ornament of the place it fills, — and 
insensible, like a statue, to the invectives they would heap 
on its pedestal ! 

The commons, with a fierce spirit of reaction ibr the 
kin£*8 punishing some insolent speeches,' at once sent up 
to the lords for the commitment of the duke !' But when 
thev learnt the fate of the patriots, they instantaneously 
broke up ! In the afternoon they assembled in Wesimin- 
ster-hall, to interchange their private senUments on the 
fate of the two imprisoned members, in sadness and indig- 
nation. 

The following day the commons met in their own house. 
When the speaker reminded them of the usual business, 
they all cried out, < Sit down ! sit down !' They would 
touch on no business till they were * righted in their liber- 
ties \** An open committee of the whole house was 
formed, and no member suffered to quit the house ; but 
either they were at a loss how to commence this solemn 
conference, or expressed their indignation by a sullen si- 
lence. To sooth and subdue * the boM speakers' was the 
unfortunate attempt of the vice-chamberlain. Sir Dudley 
Carleton, who had long been one of our foreign ambas- 
sadiHV ; and who, having witnessed the despotic govern- 
ments on the continent, unagined that there was no defi- 
ciency of liberty at home. ' I find,' said the vice •cham- 
berlain, * by the great silence in this house, that it is a fit 
time to be hearr^ if vou will grant me the patience.' Al- 
luding to one of the king's messages, where it was hinted 
that, if there was * no correspondency between him and 
the parliament, he should be forced to loe neto counadt* 
\1 pray you consider what these n<iw counsels are and 
may be : I fear to declare those I conceive !' However, 
Sir Dudley plainly hinted at them, when be went on ob- 
serving, that * when monarchs began to know their own 
strenrth. and saw the turbulent spirit of their pariiament$y 
they had overthrown them in all Europe, except here only 
with us.' Our old ambassador drew an amusing picture 
of the effects of despotic governments in that of France— 
* If you knew the subjects in foreign countries as well as 
myself, to see them look, not like our nation, with store 
of flesh on their backs, but like so many ghosts and not 
men, being nothing but skin and bones* with some thin co- 
ver to their nakedness, and wearing only wooden shoes on 
their feet, so that they cannot eat meal, or wear good 
clothes, but they must pav the king for it ; this is a mise- 
ry beyond expression, and that whidi we areyet iiree fromT 
A long retkienee abroad bad deprived Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton oTany sympathy with the high tone of freedom, and 
the proud jealousy of their privileces, which, thouch ytt 
tmascertained, undefined, and still often contested, was 
breaking forth among the commons of England. It was 
fated that the celestial spirit of our national fi^edom should 
not descend among us in the form of the mystical dove ! 

Hume observes on this speech, that * these imprudent 
suggestions rather gave wammg than struck terror.' It 
was evident that the event which implied * new counsels,' 
meant what subsequently was practised— the king govern- 
ing without a parhament ! As for * the ghoats'who wore 
wooden shoes,' to which the house was congratulated that 
they had not yet been reduced, they would infer that it was 
the more necessary to provide agaust the possibility of so 
strange an occurrence ! Hume truly observes, * The king 
reapM no further benefit fit>m this attempt than to exas- 
perate the house still further.' Some words, which the 
duke persisted in asserting bad dropped from Digges, were 
expUuned away, Digges, declaring that they had not been 

of dates. They all equally copy Rushworth, the only source 
of our history of this period. Even Hume is involved in the 
obscurity. The king's speech was on the eleventh of May. 
As Rushworth has not Airnished dates. It would seem thAt the 
two orators bad been sent to the Tower Iwfore the Icing's 
speMh to the lords. 

* Frankland, an inveterate royalist, hi copying Rushworth, 
inserts ' their pretended liberties ;' exaaly the stjPic of catholic 
writers when they menUon protestantism, by * la roligton prQ« 
candos retirm^e.' All pai|y wrtaers uss the same siyto ! 
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lued br him ; and it aeemt probmble thai he was suffered ! ' the fimereal rapper at Whitehall, whereat ^ ^ . 

to ealKis words. Elliot was madeoT * sienier stutf;' he i taUea were buned, beiog rrom hencefetth c oo w rttd !» 



abated not a jot of whaiever Ue had spoken of ■ that man,* 
I he affected to call Buckincham. 
The commons whatever might be their patriotism, seem 



board-wafes ;' and there 1 learn, that * aiaev tkw dMsoit - 
ing of house-keeping, his majesij k bat slmderfr anad- 
ed.' Another writer who descnbea himeelf to be oalr a 
at first to hare be-n chiefly moved by a personal haired of ' iooker-«a, regrets, that while the men of the law spcM'tsc 
the favourite : and their real charges'a^ainst him amounted j thousand pounds on a single masque, thej did ad n^faer 

to little more than pretences and aggravations. The king, i make the kmg rich ; aiMl adds, * I aee « rich rnn— si 

whose per-i(>nal afiections were always strong, coasidered I wealth, a rich people, aiMl the ctowd poor ? This iiimi 

his friend innocent ; and there was a'warm, romantic fea- { poverty of the court ofCharies seems lo have escapedBc 

ture in the character of the youthful mnnarch, which ' notice'of our general hittorians. Chariea was aow re tx- 

scorned to sacrilice his faithful companion to his own in- tual his fleet with the savmgs of the bottrd wagea ! far da 

terestd, ami to immolate the minister to the clamours of ' surplusage* was taken into account * 

the commonn. Subsequently, when the king did this in The fatal descent on the Isle of Rh< seal Ihbm Bod- 

the mom trable case of the guiltless S'rafford, it was the ' inshain discomfited| and spread dismaj through the naca. 

only circum<tance which weizhed on his mind at the hour The best blood had been shed from tlio waatoa brasvrv 3' 

of his own sacriflce ! Sir Robert Cotton told a friend, on an unskilful and ronantic eommander, who, faced la'n- 

the day on which tho king went down to the House of treat, wouid march, but pot fly, and was the vcrrlasi aai 

Lords, and committed the two patriots, that 'he had of 

late been often sent fur to the kini; and duke, and that the 

king's affection towanis him was vrry ailimrablu and no 

whit le«seni*d. Certainly, he added,'* tht; king wi.i never 

yield to the ijuke's fail, bemi: n ynim^ mnn, r^-^olnte, mag- 

nanimotis. and tenderly and firmly atferMnnatc whern he 

takes.** This authentic character uf Charles the First 

by that intelligent and ie-amed man, ro v«h <m the nation 

owes the treasures of i's antiquities, ix remarkable. Sir 

Robert Cotton, though holding: no rank at co.irt, and in no 

respect of the duke's pnriy, was of\rn ronsulied by the 

king, and much in his secret.*. How th«; kin:! valued the 

judgment of this acute and able adviser, acting on ii in 

direct contradiction and to the mortification of the favourite, 

I shall probably have occasion to show. 
The commons did not declini' in the subtile spirit with 

which they had begun ; ihey covertlv aimed at once to 

subjugate the sovereign, and to expel the minister! A 



to quit the ground which he could doc oecupT. la Oe 
eagi-mess d^ his hopes, Bnckin^ain had ooee 4npftL 
as I learn, that * before Midsummer he sbonkl be ■»« 
honoured and beloved of the commons than ever w«i ue 
Earl of Kmcx :' and thus he rocked his own aad ka 
master's imagination in cradling fancies. Th» vo«ELt 
hero, who had fell the capriciousnessorpopa-arirv,thoacts 
that it was as easily regamed as it was easiiv'lost ; lae 
that a chivainc adventure would return 10 him'thatftrsw 
which at this moment might have been denied la aiJ 9f 
wisdom, the policy, and the arts of an experieacs^ 
statesman. 

The king was now involved in more intricate aad dis- 
perat^ measures ; and the nation waa thrown nilo a n\9 
of agitation, of which the pa^ of popular hstflfVfv^ 
but a faint impression. 

The spirit of insurrection was stalking fbnh ia the ■»• 
tropolis and in the countrv. The scene* which I aaiboe 



remonstrance was prepared against the ievvin*; of tonnage ; to describe occurred at the dose of I6S6 : an iBas:i 

and poundage, which constituted half of the crown reve- reader might easily mistake them for the revokaflorr 

nues : and a petition, ' equit-aient to a command,' for re- [ scenes of 1640. It was an unarmed rebellioo. 

moving Buckingham from his majesty's person and cmin- ! An armv and a navy had returned unpaid, and wen ws 

cils.t The remonstrance h wrought up with a high spirit , defeat. The town was scoured by muiinrHW seanm i:^ 

ofinvective against ' the uiibriilled ainhiti-m of the duke,' soldiers, roving even into the palace ojf the scverri^ 

whom they class, * among tho.*e vipers and pejtts to their Soldiers without pav form a society without l»wi. i 

king and commonwealth, a* fo e.\tires«lv stvled by vour band of captain^ rushed into the dukVs aparnnec: t» .« 

most royal faiher.' They n ijut-st tli.it • he would b'* pfeas- 'at at dinni-r ; and when reminded by ihe cuke of 1 v: 

«d to remove thi^pcrs- III troni a''Cv** til hH.<acn*d presence, prix:!amati'»n. furbid.iuij! all soj.jirrs' looming to o»". i 

and that he wuulJ not hihnei- ihis oni* man with all . tro'ips, on pain of hanging, they replifd, tha: 'WTk « e:*- 

the«e thing-s. and with the affairs of the Chnsmn world.' panies were ready to be hanged wi»h them ! thai '•rf ks: 



The king hastily dissolved thu mrowf parliament ; and 
when the ionls peiitionrd for its eimtinuance, he warm!v 
and ani'rily e.f'.aimed.* Not a nioinen: knigrer I' I: was 
dissolved in June. 1626. 

The p:itriofs abandoned th-'ir sovereiijn to his fale, and 
retreated horn* siiJen, indijnan', an<l r. adv to conspire 
among iheniselvs for the a-<= nrition «.'f ihi-ir disnurrd or 
their defrauded liberties. Tln-y ind'is«rirMi*!v dispi-rsi-d 
their remonstrance, and the k;ng replit-d hv a deciaratii^ii ; 
but an attack isi alway< mnre vijonuis t).an a defence. The 
declaration is spiritless, and tvi.lenily r');iiprised under 
suppressed, feelings, which, p4'rhap«>-, knew not how 10 
»hape themselves. The • Renmnstran''"' was command- 
ed every where lo be burnt ; an 1 the ilfeci which it pro- 
duced on the people we shall .<hor»ly wrness. 

The king was left amidst the most nnssing exigeiiries. 
At the dissolution of the first parliameiit. he haii been rom- 

fielled lo practise a humiliating eriNioinv. Himic ha.<! al- 
uded to the numerous want< of th*' yo'inj inMnarcli ; but 
he certainly wa« not arqtiamted wi;h 'hi' kinj'- e\tr»^nie 
necessities. His coronation seem«'d ra'i.er p'i\:te thnsi a 
pub'ic cerem-')jiv. To sive tfn* » vn-P'^es i.f:};*- ofor?'s- 
sion from the Tower throiiizh the city to W'uJi'ha'I. tfiat 
customary pomp was omi'te! : and ih- rv:»<on allejed 
was ' lo save the charges for mop* n"li!'» uniiertakjncs :' 
that is, for means to earry on tti" S:niii»li w »r wiihoiit 
supplies I But now th** inoNf < x'ratrd:nirv chnniz'vs ap- 
peared al coiirf. Th«* kni:; in''rti;a5:'il '.i- ian-l^ in Corn- 
wall to the aldermen and cimiiKini'K of Li<i]ii<>;i. A niiiiDur 
spread that the small jm n<'i<>ri list niii>^' lif rfvi>k<>i : and 
the royal dutre«s was earri«'d vo f.r. i>kiI ali ihf tah'es at 
court were lai«l diwn, and ih- r-.mrtiirH put on board 
wages I I have Feen a !et:<T which g:v»-^ an aeeoimt ot 

♦ Manusrript letirr. 
t Rujihwonh. I. ^m. Hume VI. 2-21 . 
Ihe view* tnd feelings of rhurlei*. 
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miijht do as ho pleased with their lives ; for thi: tr.r.r-.- 
pirationwas lost, and their honour fbrfeiied. f^ «>u: :' 
their salary to pay their deb^s.' AVhtn a pe:r;.4. vu 
once presenteil, and it was inquired who was the cvi^-- 
of It .' a vast boiiy tremendous ly sboulfrti. • A!. 1 1. * .\ 
multitu.ie, compiled of stamen.' met at Tower-wM . v- 
set a lail on a ^^aH••ld. who, with an * O ves I* rc.<».zr: 
that King (.'harlrs had promi>ed iheir pav, or the d^f :i: 
h'-en on the .scaff^tid himself!' The-sc, at >i*: ••■? 
the t'nevances more ap:>nrent to lh«» snvrreu-n imu-:-: 
vagin' ones sn jierpetiially repeated bv hi« unl"a>;r.:'.:. r-r- 
nioiis. But what remained to be ilone / [t ita$ '.«.-■ i 
choii'*' of ditTii'uitus between the disorder and the rtvA- 
At th«' mi>ment. the duke got up whar he rai.ec 'T': 
rounrii of the sea ;' was punctual at the first mo-e'.xi.^-! 
a;ip- tinted three days in a week to tfii^-bul hr>^r *:» i:- 
poiniinrnt the .second day— they foiiiMl him a'«av9 ..-?■:•• 
wise enj:igiil : and • ihe council of ih»» «ea' ;urft*4 '<■' " 
be oi.e i.t"ih'>^e shadowy expfuients which on'v ■ai'is** 
•: arts on th» imaL'ination. Ti is said that thiriv :v*j*i:: 
poun Is would have (juieted these disorganized b-^oc-*. V 
the e\che4]U( r eiiiild not supply so mean a sum E-^ri' 
iii_'h!im. in despair, and profu:ie of life, was oaac:!** 
frtsh expid:tiiin for the si»'ge of Rochvlle : a "n*w trst 
was r- ipiired. He swore, • If thtre was monev u '■:; 
kiiiL'doni it shoiil'l be ha 1 " 

Now began that series of contrivances and art.r.:rt 
and p- r-M-eniions to lew money. Forced luans. -r yf- 
ti-nde.l free-g.i's, kindled a resisting spirit. It was wc- 
by ihi« roiirt party, that the sums required i*er«r. in 'i:'. 
niiir 'I less in amount than the u<nial grants of si>Ssi>:?^> 
b'f tin- rry, in return for' a subsidy,' waa a!w&vs ' AP^** 
' iiament I' Many were heavilv fined for decianag. -*i 
' Tiiey knew ni> law, besides that of ParhameBl, to ?■-«• 
pt'l men to gn-e away their own goods,* Thekiag o»dere«. 
that those who would not subscribe to the loans shMiid py 
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pa; in 'pan. ■! 

reniTe thua |ood 

hare bnn euilj fn 
puii« IhcnuetVct, . ^ 
•naUad iha |iW|i1b to pigj 



UDdenI*ndiaf trhlcb 
' uotiiar'a hudi. Whra 
itad ihat ui impoHiuaa 
callMl tha Ouild-htJl Um riaU- 



n Bcicknl la ihair prunv i UHJ irbeii ihay paiidoBad 
lor nwre Ubarljr and ur duripf llw ■uraner, il wia policjr la 
mm tboir miueau But 'a aru itao poljCT that ibaj 
duuld not ieakl« in IbairowncDunliei) Ihv relaiation waa 
colj framed lo Iboaa who, Iitiiw in iha aoulh, cceaestgd 

iwnt in iha Dor'h ; ttbilc Uie dwcLlcn id Ifaa Bgnh 

to ba ladgnt in Iha loulb I 

I alannini appiarance Ihan Lb Londoii. Thcj not 
would Dot proTidf atoatj, but whan mopajWM (Ar- 



ia Dot than koown : aad il 



•U.' A»dwh«iliei«IIhi!rlBiiadnii.tnM,in eooaequancfi I dataled m Iba pnry eouDcil, whelher thoa. 
ofr«fiu»l«toptjit,iioihiogwMiot>«fcModbui'01d«nda, wtcapt p™w«i«iey ahould not be mad bjr 
■ookwaolMdr cared Tor.' Or if a aMmr offiur aai«d I pmaerraintba non a cunoua pieej ofiecr 
ooeoniiDodiliea.ilvrMinnintoofferpanny-wonhawhara The great norihj and lymptoin oTthaumi 
DO eoaiooiar m la ba bad. A n-aJlhr marehaqt, who t*™* «"■""*■ Swled Ittlara, addreaia 
hadronssriitKenacheHsmoager.wUBuininooHllotp- i in«n * Ih" cwmlrj, w« found banjini o 
p«r before' the ptlry council, and rHjuired to tend Iha ojmoua laltm were dropl id ihopa 
kinf lHokundredpounda,Dre]ae tocobimaelf (o lh« armr, P'* notice, Ibat tbe dai^ waa faat 
•ndafrro it with eheeae. It >!! not .uppoaed that a | 'Siy^ a work ™ to b* ■roujhl ii 
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merchant, ao aged and wealUij, waul 
fall fonner mean trade ; but the old 

tha timej, ptafeirtd the hard altemalire, and hillied m« r - - - o r-r--. — 

B«w project of financs,bTahiM.uu(hiniielf with hiachaaaa. : inlo the inaioraWe itar-chambet, wa. fined Ihiao Ihoua 
At Hiek.'i Hall tha iui. anld Iha Eart of Donet «t to . 1»«"J; '■ Th_e lf"™T of^hapunahnient waa, niher 
raeaiTe Iha louti but tha duka ihmitntd, and ibe aari gretiad by ' - - 



le^aod, aa narer 
ua paperv, and brought 



r* iboDduilj, 



one Ball, renowned throiuh the I '"''•• '; "■ ~ "i~"™ii |~~=™"» iimnxk v, .ntu 

pviah of 31 Clemenla ; and not onlr a tailn, but a pre- , J"''"*" ^^ """H '*""■ ^F'™'- ^' '^T "?" " '■*•' 
pliel. TweDly/eara after laDora and ptophaU omplojed L"Pl.l^Kl''""'-.f ™ _-"„ may aiiuallj ulaieat Ibe 



toatty ; but the aama apirjE actuated Ihe country genlJe- 

of NarttumpiDniitaire, being cominilled to priaon i> i loan' 
ll,^all<^, ooiniig other reuuia for hia noii-cofn- 






naoaai, ■Ihged, > 

pUlDC*, that 'tie en 
apraeedanl { and thai n 



a flower of the prerogali 



Tb( ' i""»oiiiiii>o of iheaing 



difficuiriei, according to hii 
It vulvar traffic of Ireacher 



• Tha Baillcala of ili»i_dMf differed ft™ 
■ha Kudr of Ihel^rel 



puddind a nuddlnil' and o>hen— 'A lie! a lla ! a Ito!*^ 
^hle WaKuriMer eTeOicn of nearly 1-0 handrcd lean an, 
ended u wa hare wen aoniF mhen ; ihef rtjKted all who had 

e« Kir Hohril Cwon, and iheir lail reimaeniailTe ihef Hied 
on a tnwrr and a grocer fa* [he iwo niRDben lor Wtauiln 



ncalniaa ; aomt pro^neled that he itinvld 

B.' Ballourulkir.wBeihiatetyprnphet! 

andwnmhnneaaetobelieraln hli nwn prnphecit. Oibum •Enraci nom a numuiiTipl letter.—' Dn rrtday lait I hear, 

talk, Ihal Ball put oui mone; on adrmnre ; 1. 1. lo receire k tmt aa a aaem, ihal k wai debated at Ihc coDncr] labta, 

pope! 3a thai Lhotifh be had no SKDer lor a loan, hehadlo ihould no! be pvnlabed bj Danlal-law. and hanged up on IM 

^a» fcr a prophaer. nen nee m Iheir d welUnce, tic ap aianipte of temr to Mheia. 

ThiaBallhai baen omfbunded whh a more andenl radical, M/lonl keeper, who had been long illenl, whrnln renclih 

■allapriaK. and a principal merer In WetTjrlrr^ Iniumc- alon. k came in hIa touna In apeak, Bid ihe lorda, ihai aa Ikr 

tfm. Our Ball muR hare bran rerr nMorlnu. for Jonaon 'a he underelood Ihe law, none wen liable to nanlal law, 

haa noticed hIa 'admired diacouraei.' Mr OUTanl, wlihoui huimaniel nen. If Iheae Had laheii preea money, and after. 

•nr knowledgaof inr account nfihla ullor.proptaei. hr hie waidi run fHHB iheir caloura, Ihej miiMlhen bepunkbidln 

aniia iigBciij har lightly Indlcaisd hlm.^S« Jonieo'a ihatmanner; biaT'^lhej werenoaDldlara,and retiiacdtoha. 

Worka, toI. V, p. HI. gerond]|r, he thought a ivhaMr, new by law, cmM ne> ka 

t b la CHrinua lo ol«rra, Ihal Ibe Weaunlnaier eleclkma, hi prened ualnai hla will lora'loreign eerrka ; k belag auppoaad 

(ha liiunh year of Charlei'a relan, ware eiactlr of iha aane in law, iha aerrica of bk puree eicuaeil Uiat of ha paiagn, 

CBfbuleM character aa ihoaa which wa wiinaB hi our dan. unleaa hla own countir ware In dan^r', and he appealKl Is 

Tbadnkahad eoumed bjr hla biiiraa to bring la Bir Robert my lord iraaaurer, and my lord preMeM,wbiiliariiwaaHa 

Tj*- The conlfaa waa aerere, but aceompanlid 1^ eone of ao, who both ■■i m ii l It waa ao, though eoDe of Ihaa falnUr, 

tBok WbaaeTBi Blr Boban Fya'i panr ofad— •?!> r a ihOiuhi.ihaipnnoakkiB ta daahad) andhwHi be Maiwhai 

Wj*'. tFra." lU adntae party would ITJ ' il paiitliig ' a *VMd«Mhi an ■lar.Ckaiibtr egalMlhMa nfraowtea,' 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



^ef 1^ prec«9denu for raising supplies in the manner which 
Chsries had adoptMl. Selden, whose learned industry 
was as vast as the ampliluds of his mind, had to seek for 
the freedom of the subject in the dust of the records of the 
Tower-— aud the omnipotence of pvliamentSi if any hu- 
man assembly may be invested with such supernatural 
greatness, had not yet awakened the hoar antiquity of 
popular liberty. 

A general spirit of insurrection, rather than insurrection 
itself, had suddenly raised some Strang*) appearances 
through trie kingdom. * The remonstrance* ol parliaraeiit 
had unquestionably quickened ihe feelings of the people : 
but yet the lorers of peace and 'the reterencert ol royalty 
were not a few : rounev and men were procured to send 
out the army and ihe fleet. More concealed causes mar 
be suspected to liave been at work. Many of the hea(£s 
of the opposition were pursuing some secret machinations: 
about this time I find manv mysterious stories — indications 
of secret soaeties— and oilier cridenccs of the intrigues of 
the p<)pular party. 

Liitle mattersi sometimes more important than they afN 
pear, are suitable to our minute son of history. In No'veut- 
ber. 1626, a rumour spntad that the king wa^ lobe visited 
bv an ambassador from *the President of the Society of the 
Rosr-cross.* He wa^i indeed an heterociiie ambassador, 
for he is described < as a youth with never a hair un his 
face ;' in fact, a child who was to conceal the mysterious 
personage which he was for a moment to represent. He 
appoints Sunday afternoon to come to court, attended 
by thirteen coaches. He wai to proffer to his majesty, 
provided the king accepted his advice, three millions to 
put into his coffers : and by his secret councils he was to 
unfold matters of mom'^nt and secrory. A I^tin letter 
was delivered lo ' David Ramsay of 'the clock' to hand 
over toihekin^ ; a copy of it has'becn preserved in a let* 
ler of the times; but itu fo unmeaning, that it couM hive 
had no eff*ect oii the kins, who, however, declared that he 
wniiM not admit him tn an audience, aiij that if hv cuiiM 
tell wh'^re ' the PresiJvnt of the Ro*y-oros«,* was to be 
r>un-f. unless he made e«iixl hii oifer, he wi-Hild hanj iuin 
nt the rouri-2ate!». Thw served the town and country for 
talk Mil the appointed Sunday had fiassrd over, and no 
niiibni'sad'ir was visi'»l«! I Sam- ronsiiJiTod this as t':ie 
p! t'U-\j of cra:y hrairi?', hut o'lier"* iiija.;:n«" I >l to bo an 
a'ti'in:it to >j)-a"i wnh rti- kmj in [)riva*r, on matters rt- 
Kj>f i*t:ii'j ijic iliil* ?. There was als • di^ooveiej. by b.'iri'rs 
reoi-ivi'ii from R'Mn»», ' a w;ii-!e parli.inn-ni of Jv^uiK sil- 
ting;, in < a Iair-han::».i vanli* iii ClerKfiiwell : Sir John 
<'otk'* w)ulJ hav.' .Virnifd tho par.ritiient, thai on St 
Jdsi*|ib*s day these were to have occupii-d their places ; 

* A nicrnVr oT the TLvito, in J rn^ th** Fir^i's t»me ra'l^'d 
this rv.v iM" ilivi.v'"* • **r'.'!-'''J* '■» '■"■'■' '"■■>::.'i nn i wnivr •» i--* the 

p« !•,>.• — Dr M^'.iiw.iri.'.j. Dr S;>''nriv ! D-iii Darjra%-e 

wer'"* sr-'ki-'j f^r n'i«"i—it n; ■••« It •.' m nnii.:>i:i :i?<o'.'Jte iv.v.^- 
archy. an 1 1 » iui"j!< ifc pt' ivi* -i-'h.-'Ii'-i"*. Bnr:'rivi' h:id this 
p;t*'i£r^ hi hi» «e"in vi : » I; w.i: thi- *Pt"-rh o'' a ninii r'-:i<"\v:i- 
ed n»r wi'-l'im in -Mir ir-'. th.-ir if h ■ wi-v f'->:i\ n.mS 1 i > ];:;: 
forth f) •'o.T J:i ^^ shJ|' I*: .t h ifl re tii-T iiii-r iiT tarklin:', h«> 
wmH.lil.i ii:' ;>iii! betiij: .j-k- 1 wlm wh livn I'lrit w-rt-. rr- 
p!i"'i. 'The WH.Kim ?ti'i>( •••■ in liiiM 0\.;i U '': T»i>wer I'-icru- 
insi : I. ■-.'.i in h.m th :r iM:i« ii-mv hi:..!-- t-i ■■N-v.' SiMnTp-, 
after h- publi-iheil hn -ii*rrn tn. itmi'-lnr-Iy hn.l hi" h-nni^ 
burnt il.>.v:i. Dr Maiawfrui/. f.«v.-i i rji r 'i-rript ir»fr-wri:rr. 
••'Ii! ?n.. o:hor »liy i^ ;i fr-i*--! of iniii-. f» Mi-lp liim ti» all the 
aiiL'i-'ii! pn'fn;1»;;it«h« « im!1 fi:. l.f 1 "SfM :t\:>'r. hn ■^jiir.im, (for 
ab^'i'ii;.- niTnr-liTj wli'> -.i.swrr-"-' !.; n 'n" ■ ■•'i!-' \r*']' •ii':i in 
nothi-ii* !i ir -vp.lv i.<l».i- -• Iiirn, n* ■' '?:'t '.'.' t:- i;v-i| nil .1 iinrlia- 
me-it. ar it-, hf s\o:i\ '. 1«- >»r nf a lia':- r." M.-iiiiw-irin? al"- 
tern'.ir 1-i snimri'el • » pari mm"- 1 : ' 'i .>f'.''T tii»* •!{<•< ilc'i'U. j'< 
tn a In- ptnloT. Th ■ pail' i-f p iji-ry wn-f a jn :'l »*vj!. Th-; 
diviu -, II i.ji'r Lt; 1. ap:v.ir ■ I t-i'-^j-pr-*!-!! t » i'.H!n'!i'"'*'n : but 
it Wa4 ]!' I'l I'vv '»"!v ;i prn- ■■■t <•'■ fi ■■ iH'ili.ttl "i l'-'';'.v.'i^'i til"? 
iwn i'''.nri'b.-,-/w;ii.h F,li::.fi'ih. J:nii'-«. iimI T l-irl'*"^ ei|Pally 
wi*h">I. Mr r i>i-i^. a l-it-T-wr ; r. cn-mn .•« *'»«r • »*np''r?:!t:iin' 
in ihi.* lii':''r t'.yW: •MrC-sin^ \\.\^ iiniMi'Vi:ily in uir three 
ertiiinn« of' !i'^ pravi r Ji-ink. nn-l ni't* wlii-h If -jivos aw.iy in 
private, diffi'reiit I'roni i'»e pntil.-lin! •>\-i -. An ji'iilarloii^ fal- 
low, wli un my Lonl 'if Pnrb .in ^n'-iilv .ulnin-ih. I Joubt if 
he b? a !«oun'l pnn '."ta-.t : h' w;i5 !.r> Minii at «T»-n-*t'n? on 
Candlf n-is-dar. th>ii h** r-^uM ^or •ec» to real praT^rs in the 
roinstiTwith I«'!i*thanihr»*e hniiilr<>il an-l furtyean'ile?. where- 
of sjxtv }\- rinrr 1 1^ V p!.".'**' I :tli^iii th' h''h-a!nr : be^i lea 
he caiiv'd the pirinre of or,r i* ivionr. !«npp'>nf 1 hy two Hr.eeN. 
to be act i.i the rhoir Th** '''vniniii'-i' i-" v.-ry Si'-t n?ai«i«< him, 
and no matter if they trnnn--.* Inni » Thii wa"« t"o*in* who 
irorTivfd ihe r^roluiion, and. reinrrrm:: with rii;ir!'!« t'lo Ser- 
<*nd was rai5<id loi'jc se* o: P-irham : t\:c ch.iri'.able iriV.iiu- 
Uont h< his left are m-^v miiniflren*. 



remtfsa 

h« nnfivoia 



ministers are supposed fomeiimes to have ooutpiratoei ior 
' the nonce ;* Sir Dudley Digges, in the oppanutm, u 
usual, would Doi beheve u any such potiiical bcctosmbo- 
crs ; but such a party were discovered ; Cooke won^ 
have insinuated that toe Preach awbooaador kad per- 
suaded Louis, that the divisioot betweea Charica aad ha 
people had been raised by his ing oouitv, awl was rc»v^ 
ed lor the intelligence ; this is not uoii&el^. After a.1 Ike 
parliament of Jesuits might have been a secret college «f 
the order ; for, among other ihiuf • seized on, was a eoB- 
siderahle library. 

When the parliament was sitting, a sealed letter was 
thrown under the door, with this saperscripiioa, €\nad ar 
the man IhatJindM thu Utter, md'detnen itualt»d^ Bmm 
of Commotu. The Serjeant at arma delivcrsd ii to ite 
speaker, who would nut open it till the House had diosa 
a committee of twelve members to infiMrm them wbechtr c 
was fit to be read. Sir Edward Cooke, after having rcai 
two or three lines, stopped, and, according to my amteney. 
* durst read no further, but unmediatelj sealinf it, liic ew- 
mittee thought fit to send it to the king, who ibcr sav. oe 
reading it through, cast it into the fire and sent Die H^oir 
of Commons thanks for their wisdom in not p*»*«^"*'T( v. 
and for the discretion of the committee in so lar teadcncf 
his hnniiur, as not to read it out, when they once pcrocnu 
that it touched his majesty.* 

Others besides the freedom of speech, iatrodaeedassiter 
form, * A speech without doors,* which was dMiib«:»d u 
to the raemoers of the House. It is in aD 
markabfe one, occupying ten folio pages in the 
of Rushworth. 

Some in office appear lo have employed extrasroiBCT 
proceedings o( a similar nature . An mterceptcd itcaer 
written frum the Arch-duchess to the Kinf of Spain «0 
delivered by Sir H. Martyn at the council-Soard oo Nc*> 
year's day,' who found it in some papers lelausf UBr 
nav}'. The duke immediately said ho woaM show e. :? 
the 'kins; and, accompanied by several lords. w«et d» 
his majesty*s closet. The letter was written m Frescr. . 
it atlvi.«ed the Spanish court to make a sudden warwra 
England. fi)r several reasons ; his Majesly*8 want of lul 
to •fovem of himself; the weakness of his council n »:: 
darin.T to acquaint him with the truth : want of D.>r*f 
di<ur.i >n «if tnr subjects' hearts froa their pnn-'e. i-" 
Th^ km; only obst rvcti, that the writer forcol ir.s: ''* 
I Arch-ii'iehess writes to the King of Spain in Spanu^.c: 
' send<i h»'r letters overland. 

I have to atld an important fact. I find certain eikirs.-? 
I that the heads of the opposition were busily ac:.n z 
thwarting the measures of government. Dr San-''- 
j Turner, the member for Shrewsbury , caUed on Sir J C3 
I Cas>-, and desired tn speak to him privately : ha cm.'-: 
I was to cntri-at him to resist the loan, and to use hu 9.«'' 
' with others tn obtain this purpose. The fol!o«io< £\^- 
j mat ion conies fmm Sir John Cage himself. Dr T-jzfr 
I ' beins desired to stav, he would not a minute, br » 

■ stanfly tnok horse, savin* he had more places tp ct>*- ''■^ 
' liniH prrf.t(r(i ; th'U there teas a rompaHy qfthemk^ivKt^ 

tht-rnfilrrs into all jivt*, rv<ry one havine had 3 r^s^-'' 
' fi-vMi'n/"/ t-i him, to prrform this *eriiee fur t\f row^ 
j U"i:t'i.' This was written in November. 1S2$. T'* 
' iir.<pH*stii>nably amounts to a secret cnnfederary witcrrr 

■ out ofparhanii-nt as well as in : and those strange zpo'V- 
ancos of pnmilar defection exhibited in the country. wr.\t 
I have d-'-^Tibed, were in ffreat part the consequeorci / 

■ the marhinations and active intripies of the popular ttari * 

Thr kill:; was not disposed fo try a third pariacvr*' 

■ The favMirite, perhaps lo regain that popular favwr «r*:* 
' his creatni'ss had lost liim, is said in private letter* to ^i** 
. l>fen twice nn his knees tn intercede for a new one. T^' 

elec'ions however foreboded no good ; and a leiter-wr"^* 

* T ib'livrr this fart as I find it in a private letter; bs. <■< 
nni^eeil ui the Journal of iho House of Common^ CJ Jjr- . «' 
Par-ill llii-ii*. * Sir Edwanl Coke reporteth thatthev I* •■: -t. 
i-nrl.w.^il ill the kiier, tf» be unfit fir any Mih>»ets' ear i.- r*r 

> Read bu: im.i line and a half of it. ami could nee er^.i:'* '-. 

I read uiori" «'f it- I', was ordered to be f«»}ed and iWi»p:vi 

' into the kintr's hands by eiehl members, and lo acqvairt r^ 

I majesty with the place and time of findlne h : panvu'i"'* 

that n]ton the reading of one line and a half at m<*n. t*^* 

wiMiM r'iiil no more, but sealed it up, and brought it u^ ^^ 

H'^ti*''. 

♦ I have Mnec disrovered. by a mannscriw letter, »^al:":-• 
[ Dr T'irrer was beM in ef»niehiiK by the Kinr: thai be»*i 
i ridiculed at conn whieh he haunted, for hu wnnr M"»enr.:T 

in a wcri, that h« was a dissppcnntsd ctninier : 



LITERATURE. 



pnahatieillT iltdind, ■ w« an •rithoul qimiHn uitdow <' 
•mT fait, bui which ha cmld not eominiDiietie. 



wkieh Ood TotbiJ, ihould not da tour dulin in "eonliihui 
kf wbMl i*. ,iiiB « ihL. Unio Dord,, r ni«l. in diK^.r^^ 
mil'L»"™hl^^' "* h °'*°',"™" '^^'^ ^"^ •'•ih 

Flrtic^rm.nm;j^"^e1;.Lrtlo'l™?'''Hfjdllll': 
w«h tlw loftiHH oT id»] miietty— ' T4ke not iliii ., a 
ttowaobg, l« I Kon to ihteat^n ujr hul d.j (quab ■ 
batMUi adnooiuoo ftom him, thai both out if ^X.^ 
ud dulj, halh noil ars of your preaemiion. ud btw 
panuw;' and io. more rriniiiljrloni ha rHuaalcd item 
VTarsBienlRra thinn u> iha end that we nuvforMiii' 
Too naj iiDt«i» Ihal I coma hen wiA a doubt of lut- 
can, niueiibiiriiia tho diimctiona of iha liii DintiDr 
fcWl anura joa ihki I iball icrj ei.Jj forgei and (wfi'i.: 

A moM cnnrdad boun aow ncl, cgmpoiH of Ije 
WMlihwK nn i for a lord, nho pnbafalj conFid^rcd thai 
wapartj waa Ibe Inio balinca of p<,w.r, naiimaled thai 
lb*7 wan (Ui to fctij ths ii|>(Mr hnuic, hia mtigniT onlv 
•KW^! Thaariatocr«yor-„Iihhad alnidTbann 
(Bhafeh. Snma ill omana of the parliament aooei^d 
Ri. R»hM Pk.i..,. » I r -■'-«"»' li!^, 

ahoat hia man '■ ' h i, ' ™"'°'"'""1* 

•a sT hainilialion.' Sir Edwanj CiAb held it man n" 

SbTti^'^tath'fL"'' ' V' ""• ''*"'' *" *■" 

Mnj af tha apeachea in ' this gnu. eounpil r' ' 
l[iD(don ' m aa adinirabhi fiiena oT compwiiion ai 
na«]ln(Da>e. Enn ■hecourl-parl)' wers mod 

Rk tha nil a(Hhl of panj, howenr lEilsH, waa wi 
■Bridal than an. A Jettar-writr, rrpr™ma rh, „; 
mUoTMim -SoiDaff tha parliamem lalkdeaparaul,; 
vUla oUian, nfaa hi(h a couraa to enbrca raooaT, if ihor 
yWd »M r Such IB Iha perrHlual aclion and re-aeiioa of 
p«Mie opinion ; when oM aid* will giro too litila, tha othn- 



lyof hia prad«aaam. Imjoirinj 



w« cMWnllo giro up the maiterof Ih* honato Mil- 
quaaa Hamuion, and tha wardeiTof the CuHoa Poita to 
tha EbtI of Carliels ; and waa wilhnf ihat iha ririiamant 
(hould ippnot anolher admii*] for all aarncei at >«. 

Ii it u eenain ai human onden« can authcntiaW, 
thai on iho kiiig'i aids all wag paleful aflection ; and Uwl 

the faToure of paihameol ; ami what ara .Ironger than all 
human endencs. ihoaa unerring principle, in human oa- 
luce lUel^ which are the lecHI ipringa of the heart, wen 
worliing in tha bretali of ihe king and hii nunialar ; for 
naithar wan tynnnkal. Tha king undoubiedlj ligbed to 



Jiown.* It could nr 



ty amidii his greaioeta, aa I han 



Of would in tha Jcaat have diiiiirbrd the apparrDi facon- 
eilialion! Yet It .0 happened ■ Serrelary Coukr, at tha 
close of hta report of [h« kinrt aecplance oTlbe aubaidtef , 
mentiomid thai ih* duka had farrcDilf heaeached iha hi» 
10 gnnt the houee all iheir dnirre ! Perhapa llie nen- 
riin offheduke^B name wai dcaigned lo ingratiate him into 

Sit John Elliot caught fire Bi the Terr name of iha duke, 

inlrodnce il : cteclarin,;. tliat ■ ihev knpw of no o>h*r dia. 
■ - ' ' i( and BUbj-oH. B» inlaminglinr a 
nih the king'a mrmge. ha Beamed to 



Cthaa anj of hia predeeaai 



. . I appalled, aM 

aganut hhnf Conka uiwand 
ths unaninNjrnf the Houaa made all but enr 
1 which hb majeaiy wept!* If Charlea abed 
B> Cook* himaeffew'O Ma it, in hi* report to the 

Budden amartenein Charlei diaplaTed an alin«i 
lad coauBand orer the exterior nolence of hia 

wnirilo himaelf rrmpalhiied wiih Ihe tender jor 
ral maater ; and, belim Ihe king, Toluntarili 



lid ii become aov aubjeci 10 bear'himerlf in indi > 

people, nor ao« lojallr aecend from tho ptiopla 10 ill* 

reoiT^ b<r mani with ■cclinKionit 

- ipoken. Sir John Elliot ■■! h 

Ihe polilicBj ilnKHphare, ohen 



throjigh hi 



I hare olien niBpeeled Ihat Sir John Elliot, br hi* t^ 
hamentpeiianality,muBlhaT^bonio»penH™il ■niipathy 

tha fad ; but I End that ha hna led in nanuecrlpl a c«t- 
Icelioa of nlirei, « 'VerBrB, being chiefly inTeciirea 
ngainal the Duke uf Buekinfbam, lu whom he bore a bil- 
ar and mml innterDte enmiiv.' Could »« eometinea 
'liscover the moTivef of Th«e n^o Gret head poJI Ileal rero* 
lutieata, we ihould find how greatly perional hatrcda htvo 



nt gralituda of Chario, uioujn vuin 
■ Cutkiihlaa of Literature, Fim Serfee. 
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1 BUM ceofeaB'I haTe Ion; Itred In pain, aleep hath (imi 
■BO BO net, bnuri and fimonea no contenl; tocli hm 
feMB By aecrel lorrowa, to be thought ibe man of aepan- 
■b*, ond that dirided ibe king from hii people, and them 
froBB hia ; but I hope ii Bhill appear iher were tome mia. 
Hkeo nunda Ihat would bars made me iha eril ipirii thai 
mikaih botwem a food miaier and a loni people '* 

BodnngtwB addiid, Uwl for U» goad of hii country ho 
«uwiIGDttDfaeriReoht*bon«in; Mid aince hi* plurality 
^ ofieea had been eo atrongly exeepled a^inat, that ho 

•Thh dmiriUTio n meTiilnnrd In • manutcnia leneri 
vbM Cooke daclind to the Rouh {■ In Huihwonli, Vol. I, ^ 

■Mech ali)iiBiund|.i3bleBil(BppeBratnRuihwonh, I, S9S! 1 
>■■>" .' *ii nwmoinr hi. rarwmal Bicrjncn bi (ton mi>- 
nnlpletun. SlouoUSa.im. LmutW,&c I 



r widen. ThiB theBilaement, working on in eyll dh^Baitkin, 
iipeart neieno hair been forgliren i and when thli RadlctI 

I .aded, and hia head cantod bchlnil him in ihe poini of a 
near! 9o Or*l)on lella ui, to Iha eternal oWoquy oTihk 
iiirb-lBiwhln, who ' w*b a crafty ftllow, and of an eieellenl 
Kit. bai wanting gract.' 1 would oR au^ (h* glory of Iha 

ihm am Mcreu hi hlMnir! BIr William Walwonh, ''Ih* 
rnr-bmooB Biayai ofLandon.'at Biowa dslgnaiea hhn, ha* 
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jiii:llrnl In BURierl that priTita feeling Urn knocked dews ih* 
i-.iw-T ribald, and then ihniat btn- "■ — -' — ' ■'■-"-'• ■*>■ 

41 MtMIni, which cnahad th*< 
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held. TImv rcadTad thftt grMrance* and luppUei fo 
h«n«i in hand. The oouudom entered deeply into coniti- 
tutiooal pcHnta of the hifheat OMgnitude. The carioua 
erudition of SeMen and Ccke wai combined with the ai^ 
dour of pathota who merit no inferior celebrity, though, 
not baring consecrated thrir names by their laborious lite- 
rature, we onhr discover them in the obscure annals of 
Siarliament. To our history, composed by writers of dif- 
isrent principles, I refer the reader for the arguments of 
lawyers, and the spirit of the commons. My secret his- 
torv IS only its supplement. 

The king's prero(;atire, and the subject's liberty, were 
points hard to distinguish, and were established but by 
contest. Sometimes the king imagined that * the house 
pressed not upon the abuses of power, but only upon power 
Itself.' Sometimes the commons doubted whether they 
had any thing of their own to give ; while their property 
and their persons seemed equally insecure. Despotism 
seemed to stand on <Hie side, and Faction on the other- 
Liberty trembled \ 

The' conference of the commons before the lords, on the 
freedom and person of the subject, was admirably con- 
ducted by Sefden and by Coke. When the king's' attor- 
ney affected to slight ih'e learned arguments and prece- 
dents, pretending to consider them as mutilated out of the 
records, and as proving rather against the commons than 
for thrin : Sir Edward Coke rme, affirming to rhe house, 
upon bis skill in the law, that ' it lay not under Mr Attor> 
ney's cap to answer any one of thei'r arguments.^ Selden 
declared that he had written out all the records from the 
Tower, the Exchequer, and the King's Bench, with his 
own hand ; and * would engage his head, Mr Attorney 
■hould not find in all these archives a single precedent 
omitted.' Mr Littleton said, that he had examined every 
one «y//a6atifn, and whoever said they were mutilated 
spoke false ! Of so ambiguous and delicate a nature was 
then the liberty of the subject, that it seems they con- 
aidered it to depend on precedents ! 

A startling message, on the l£th of April, was sent bv 
the king, for despatch of business. The house, struck 
with astonishment, desired to have it repeated. They 
remained sad and silent. No one cared to open the de- 
bate. A whimsical politician. Sir Francis Nethersole,* 
sudJcnIy started up. rntreatins leave to tell his last nisht's 
dream. Some laughing at him. he ohservcd, thnt * king- 
doms had been saved by dreams I' Allowed to proceed, 
he said, ' he ?avr iwo£ood pastures ; a flock of sheep was 
in the one, and a bell-wether alone in the other ; a great 
ditch was between them, and a narrow bridge over 
the ditch.' 

He was interrupted by the Speaker, who told him that 
it stood not with the gravity of the house to listen to ! 
dreams ; but the house' was inclined to hear him out. 

* The sheen would sometim<>s go ot'er to the bell-wether, i 
or the bell-wether to the sheep. Once both met on the ■ 
narrow bridge, and the question was who should go back, ' 
since both could not go on without danger. One sheep ' 
gave counKel that the theei» on the bridge should lie on 
their bf llies, and let the bcll-weiher go over their backs. 
The application of thi? dilemma he l«fi to the house.'f It 
must be confessed that the bearing of the point v» as more 
ambiguous than some of the important ones that formed the , 
subjects of fierce contention. Daws mm. rum (Edipu*! 
It is orobable that this fantastical politician did not vote 
with the op(K)sition : for Elliott. Wentworth, and Coke, 
protested ai'ainst the interpretation of dreams in the house ! j 

When the attomry-gcneral moved that the liberticii of ! 
the subject might he'mtKlerated. to reconcile the differ- '■ 
ences between themselves and the soverei<m, Sir Edward . 
Coke observed, that ' the true mother would never con<:ent ' 
lo the dividing of her child.' On this, Buckingham swora ' 
that Coke intimated that the king, his master, was the ' 
prostitute of the *taie. Coke protested against the mis- 
inteDretation. The dream of Nethersole; and the meta- 
phor of Coke, were alike dangerous in parliamentary di*- 
'cussion. In a manuscript h tier it is said that the House j 
^of Commons sat four days without speaking or doing any I 

♦ I liave formed my idea of Sir Franc]<i NetherKole from . 
some strmn$:e incidents in his political conduct, whirh I have ' 
read in some conifmpurary letters. He was. however, a man ' 
of some eminence, had been Oraior for the University of ■ 
Cambridre, Agent for James I. with the Princess of the Union i" 
m Oermanv, and also Secreury to the Queen of Bohemia. ' 
Ha founded and endowed a Free-school at Polesworth in War 
WKkshire. 

/ManufrrifC letter. 



thing. On the first of Blaj, Sacratuy Cook* d^fsni 
a message, asking, whether diej wookl ralj vpsi d* 
kmg'M word? This questioii was kXkmtd by % hv 
silence. Several speeches are reported in tha lancis sf 
the times, which are not in Ruahworth. Sir NufaaMtl 
Rich observed, that * confident as he was of tbs imal 
word, what did any indefinite word ascertain T Pj« ud, 

* We have his Majesty's caronatioa oath to mainiaiB dw 
laws of Enfland ; what need we then take his wcidf 
He propoaeato move * Whether we should lake the ka|^ 
word or no.' This was resisted by Secrriaiy Coeks : 
' What would they say in foreign jparta, if the people of 
England would not trust their kuigV He d«cd iks 
house to call Pyro to order; on which Pjoi rcp&sfL 

* Truly, Mr Speaker, I am just of the same cmmb I 
was; viz, that the king's oath was as powcrfiu as hn 
word.* Sir John Elliol moved that it be put to the qan^ 
tion, * because they that wouki have it, do urge as islhst 
point.' Sir Edward Coke oo this oocaaion ssadeaBa- 
morable speech, of which the foUowing passage is sac 
given in Rushworth. 

* We sit now in parliament, and therefore most takr hii 
ma;eafy's word no ethenrim tkan in a /miftiiwinfa j vsf : 
that is, of a matter agreed on by both ho us e s his Bsajcsiy 
sitting on his throne m his rones, with bu crown m kn 
head, and sceptre in his hand, and in full pariianseni: tad 
his royal assent being entertd up<m record, w ptij^tNam 
rei memariam. This was the rqyo/ word of a king m fv^ 
liamentt and not a word delivered in a chamber, usd <wlif 
the mouth of a secretarv at the second hand ; ibereforcl 
motion, that the House oT Commoos, more me^mwrn^ akoak 
draw a petition, de drocd, to his majeeiy ; which, kaif 
confirmed by both houses, and assented'amo bv his n^ 
jestv, will be as firm an act aa any. Not ihat1[ (~ 
the Icing, but that I cannot take his trust but in a 
roentary wav.'* 

In this speech of Sir Edward Coke we find the fksi 
mention, in the legal style, of the ever-memorabie * Pco- 
tion of Right,' which two days after was finished. IVi 
reader must pursue its history among the writers tf t|^ 
posite parties. 

On Tuesday, June 5, a royal message annoooccd. tksi 
on the 1 1th the present sessions would close. This oTttrv 
disconcerted the commons. Religious men considefve -i 
as a judicial viaitaiion lor the sins of the people ; oib^n 
raged with suppressed feelings ; they counted up all '^ 
disasters which had of late occurred, all which, were 
charged to one man : they knew not, at a momea: iS 
urgent, when all their liberties seemed at stake, vhfuer 
the commons should fly to the lords, ur to the king. Sr 
John Elliot said, that as they intended to fumisb liis sia- 
jesty with mon-v, it was (iroper that he should five then 
lime to supply him with counsel : he was renewing ha Sii 
attacks on the duke, when he was suddenly intemipMl br 
the speaker, who, starting from the chair, declared, laa: m 
w^s commanded not to suffer him to pr(«ceed ; ELidt lal 
down in sullen silence. On Wednesday Sur Edward Cke 
broke the ice of debate. * That man.' said he of 'J» 
duke. ' is the grievance of grievances ! As for gomf tetK 
U-rd^.' he added * that is not i-ia regia ; our liberties an 
inipe>;ch<d — it is our concern " 

On Thurniday the vehement cry of Coke against Bodi- 
ingham was followed up : as, says a letter-wnter. vber 
one good hound recovers the scent, the rest cume in vrJ 
a fiiil cry. A sudden message from the king absoiUie.v 
forbade them to asperse any of his majesty*s muuscerr, 
otherwi-ie hi* majesty would instantly dissolve them. 

This fe!l like a thunderbolt; it struck terror and aona: 
and at the ini^tant. the House of Commons was changec 
into a scene uf tragical melancholy ! All the opouH-e 
passii^ns of human nature— all the national evils viuca 
were one day to burst on the country, seemed, oo a swh 
den, concentrated in this single spot ; Some were *t€t 
weeping, some were expostulating, and some, m a«^u 
prophecy, were contemplating the future ruin of the kmc* 
dom ; while others, of morn ardent daring, were reproach- 
ing the timid, quieting the terrified, and infusine reeoivtioa 
into the despairing. Many attempted to speak, but were 
so stronjily affected that their very utterrance &iled ih«c 
1 he venerable Coke, overcome by his feelings when he 
rose to speak, found his learned eloquence falier oo bis 
tongue ; he sat down, and tears were seen on his aged 

* These speeches are entirely drawn from mannealpc -n- 
lers. Cokeys may be substantially found In Rnshwnra, bat 
wkhoui a single expression ss here given. 
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cererooniM were commendable, inch at * that we ibould 
■tand up at the repetition of the creed, to testify the re- 
solution oTour hearts to defend the religion we profess, and 
in some churches they did not only stand upright, but wUh 
Mftr twordt drawn.* His speech was a spark that fell into 
a well-laid train ; scarcely can we conceire the enthusias- 
tic temper of the House of Commons, at that moment, 
when, after some debate, they entered into a vow to pre- 
senre < the articles of religion established by parliament, in 
the thirteenth year of our late Queen Elizabeth P and this 
0010 wa« immediately followed up by a petition to the kine 
for a fast for the mcreasmg miseries of the reformed 
churches abroad. Parliaments are liable to have their 
passions ! Some of these enthusiasts were struck by a 
panic, nut perhaps warranted by the danger of 'Jesuits ami 
Arminians.' Tne king answered them in good humour ; 
obsenring, however, on the state of the reformed abroad, 

* that fighting would do them more good than fasting/ 
He granted them their fast, but they would now grant no 
return ; for now they presented * a Declaration* to the 
king, that tonnage and poundage must give precedency 
to religion ! The king's answer stiU betrays no ill tem- 
per. He confessed that he did not think that * religion 
was in so much danger as they affirmed.* He remmds 
them of tonnage and poundage ; * I do not so much desire 
it out of greediness of the thing, as out of a desire to put an 
end to those questions that arise between me and some of 
my subjects. 

Never had the king been more moderate in his claims, 
or more lender in bis style ; and never had the commons 
been more fierce, and never, in truth, so utterly inexorable! 
Of) en kings are tyrannical, and sometimes are parliaments, 
a body corporate, with the infection of passion, may per- 
form acts of injustice equally with the individual who abu- 
ses the power with which he is invested. It was insisted 
that Charles should give up the receivers of the customs 
who were denounced as capital enemies to the king and 
kingdom, while those who submitted to the duties were 
declared guilty as accessories. When Sir John Elliot 
was p'Hiring forth invectives against some courtiers — how- 
ever they may have merited the ^last d'his eloquence— he 
was sometimes interrupted and tiometimes cheered, for the 
stinging {fersonalities. The timid speaker refusing to put 
the question, suffered a severe reprimand from Selden ; 

* If you will not put it, we must sit still, and thus we shall 
never be able to do any thing !' The house adjourned in 
great heat ; the dark prognostic of their next meeting, 
which Sir Symonds D'Ewes has marked in his diary as 

* the most gloomy, sad, and dismal day for England that 
happened for five hundred years !' 

On this fatal day,* the speaker still refusing to put the 
question, and announcing the king's command for an ad- 
journment, Sir John Elliot stood up! The speaker at- 
tempted to leave the chair, but two members, who had 
placed themselves on each side forcibly kept him down — 
Elliot, who had prepared < a short Declaration,' flung down 
a paper on the floor, crving out that it might be read ! 
His party vociferated fortlic reading — others that it should 
not. A sudden tumult broke out ; Coriton, a fervent pa- 
triot, struck another member, and many laid their hands on 
their swords.f * Shall we,' said one, < be sent home as we 
were last sessions, turned off like scattered sheep? * The 
weupmg, trembling speaker, still persisting in what he held 
to be his duty, was dragged to and fro by opposite parties ; 
but neither he nor the clerk would read the paper, though 
the speaker was bitterly reproached by his kinsman, Sir 
Peter Hayman, 'as the disgrace of his country, and a 
blot to a noble family. Elliot, finding the house so stron^r- 
ly divided, undauntedly snatching up the paper, said, < I 
shall then express that by mv tongue which this paper 
should have done.' Denzil Holies assumed the character 
of speaker, putting the question : it was returned by the 
aoclamaiions of the party. The doors were locked, and 
the keys laid on the table. The king sent for the sergeant 
and mace, but the messenger could obtain no admittance 
—the usher of the black -rod met no more regard. The 
king then ordered out his guard — in the meanwhile the 
protest was completed— the door was flung open, the rush 
of the members was so impetuous that the crowd carried 
away among them the sergeant and the usher, in the con- 

* Monday, 2d of Marrh, 1029. 

t It was imagined out of doors that swords had been drawn ; 
for a Welsh pasre running In irreat haste, whcr. he heard the 
noise, to the door, cried out, * I pray you let hur in ! let hur in 
/0^vaJiur master liis awprd i^Manuscripc leucr. 



fusion and ri(rt. Mytny of the member* were stnick bj 
horror amidst this conflict, it was a sad imago of the fin 
ture ! Several of the patriots were eoounitted to iba 
tower. The king on dissolving this par liameai which waa 
the last, till the memorable * Long Parliament,' gives m, 
at least, his idea of it. ' It is far from me to ^udge aB tbr 
house alike guilty, for there are there as dutiful sobjectt 
as any in the work! ; it being but some few Tipers amoag 
them that did cast this mist of undutifuloeaa over moat of 
their eyes.'* 

Thus have I traced, step by step, the secret history of 
Charles the First and his early parbameots. I have entered 
into their feelings, while I have supplied new facts, tosMke 
every thing as present and as true as my fiulhliil dibgeoce 
could repeat the tale. It was necessary that I should 
sometimes judge of the first race of our patriots as some of 
their contemporaries did ; but it was impoasiUe to avoid 
correcting these notions by the more eiuar|ed views of 
their posterity. This is the privilege of an bistohan aod 
the philoeopby of bis art. There is no apology for the 
king, nor no declamation for the subject. Were we oniv 
to decide by the final results of this great conflict, of whick 
what we have here narrated is but the faint beginning, ws 
should confess that Sir John Elliot and his party were the 
first fathers of our political existence ; and we should not 
withhold firom them the inexpressible gratitude of a naiioa's 
freedom ! But human infirmity mortifies us in ibe ncrfiiesl 
pursuits of man ; and we must be taught this peniteMial 
and chastising wisdom. The story of our patriou is in- 
volved : Chanes appears to have been lowering those high 
notions of his prerontive, which were not peculiar to him, 
and was throwing nimself on the bosom of his peopie. 
The severe and unrelenting conduct of Sir J<4in EUiat,hsi 
prompt eloquence and bold invective, well fitted kim kt 
the leader of a party. He waa the loadstone, drawing i» 
gether the looser particles of iron. Never spving n tbs 
Monarch, the errors of the Man, never reboqmrii- 
ing his royal prey, which he had fastened on, EUiol, wiik 
Dr Turner and some others, contributed to make Charki 
disgusted with all parliaments. Without any dangenai 
concessions, there was more than one moment when thcr 
might have reconciled the sovereign to themaelves, isd 
not have driven bim to the fatal resourse of atlcoipQD| to 
reign without a pariiament ! 

THE RUMP. 

Text and commentary ! The French revdutjon abooMk 
with wonderful * explanatory notes' on the English. It 
has cleared up many obscure passage*— and in the p«tiii> 
cal history of Man, both pages must be read tocether. 

The opprobrious and ludicrous nickname of The Rsb^ 
stigmatized a faction which played the same part la ike 
English Revolution as the * Montagne' of the Jaoobiaidid 
in the French. It has been imagined that oar Eb|Ui 
Jacobins were impelled by a prinaple difierent froa ifcit 
of their modem rivals ; but the madness of avowed aibc- 
ism, and the frenzy of hypocritical sanctity, in the drdcof 
crimes meet at the same point. Their history Ibrasow 
<^ those useful parallels where, with truth unemng u 
mathematical demonstration, we discover the ideotay ol 
human nature. Similarity of situation, and certain pris> 
ciples, producing similar personages and aimiJar evcaU, 
finally settle in tne same results. The Rump, as ksf is 
human nature exists, can be nothing but the Roo^ hoe- 
ever it may be thrown uppermost. 

The origin of this political by-name has of^en breo in- 
quired into ; and it is somewhat curious, that thoufb i!i 
parties consent to reprobate it, each assigns for it a dStr» 
ent allusion. In the history of political factions then is 
always a mixture of the ludicrous with the tragic ; bid, 
except their modem brothers, no faction, like the present, 
ever excited such a combination of extreme contempt and 
extreme horror. 

Among the rival parties in 1659, the loyalists and tbe 
presbyterians acted, as we may suppose the Tones ud 

* At the lime many undoubtedly coniddered that it wu a 
mere faction in the house Sir Symonds D'Ewes was renaia* 



ly no politician— but. unquemionably, his Meas were o^n.pfc*- 
Hur to himself. Of the lani third parliament he deli -eri ikii 
opinion In his Dinry. * I cannot deem but the greater i«rt of 
the house were morally honest men : but these were the \rJM. 
/rulliy of the fatal breacli, being only milled bv »ooif »*hef 
MacnUvelli.in ]X)1ittcs. who seemed zealoin tbr the lil)Cftv of 
the commonwealth, and b7thai means, in the movineoTtW 
outward (Ireedom, drew the votes of those nod men to ihsa 
sido.» 
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Umtion which mifht b« wppoMd to have uopUnted grtti- 
tode CTan in a roval breait f The feeiingi of the people 
ezpacled to find an echo &om the throne. 

* The Rump,* besidee their general reseroUaDce to the 
French anarchists, had alio lome minuter feature! of ug- 
lineM, which Ensiiibmen have often exulted hare not 
marked an English rerolution— sanguinary proscriptionf ! 
We had thought that we had no revolutionary tribunals! 
no Septembrisers ! no Noyades ! no moveable guillotines 
awaiting for car's loaded with human victims ! uo mfuriated 
republican urging, in a committee of public safety, the ne- 
cessity of a salutary massacre ! 

But if it be true that the same motives and the same 
principles were at work in both nations, and that the hke 
characters were performing in England the parts which 
they did afterwards in France, by an argument a prion we 
might be sure that the same revolting crimes and chimeri- 
cal projects were ^ike suggested at I«ond(m as at Paris. 
Human nature even in transactions which appear unpa- 
ralleled, will be found to preserve a regularity of resem- 
blance not always suspected. 

The first Kreat tragic act was closely copied by the 
French ; and if the popular page uf our hif tury appears 
unstained by their revolutionary axe, this dt'iiendva only 
on a slight accident; fur it became a question of 'yea' 
and ' nay !' and was only carried in the n<>gative bv two 
voice* in the council ! It was debated am^ing ' the bloody 
Rump,* as it was hideously de»i!!nat?d, * whether to mas- 
sacre and put to the sword all the king*a party P* Crom- 
well himself listened to the sug^e^iion ; and it was only 
Siut down by the coolness of political calculation — the 
read that the massacre would be ton general ! Some of 
the Rump not obtaining the blessedness of a massacre, 
still clung to the happiness of an immolation ; and many 
petitions were presented, that ' two orthrer principal gentle 
men of the royal party in bach count v might be sacri- 
ficed to Justice, whereby the Intid might be saved from 
blood-fudtineee .'* Sir Author Ha^lerigg, who«e ' passion- 
ate fondness of liberty* has been copiinen(Jed,t was one of 
the committee of safety in 1647 — I too, would commend ' a 
passionate lover of liberty,* whenever I do not ii:«cover 
that this lover is much more inti-ni on the dower than oi: 
the bride. Hosleris^t * an absurd bold man,' as C:aren- 
don at a sinvie stroke, n-veals his charactrr, was re>olved 
not to be troubled with kintr or bi?hoo. rir wiih any power 
in the slate sii;>\Tinr tn • tii-f Riinii/s.* \V«- may saffly 
Bti^prct the pairiDt wnn can coul lii> veh**moi;c* in spuiia- 
tton. Haslenja would have no bishoiH, but thi^ was not 
from any want of reverence lor churcii-laiids, for he heap- 
ed for him«flf such wealth as to have been nirk-nam«-d 
' the bishop of Durham!' He is here noticed for a politi- 
cal crime ditTereni from that of plunder. When, in 1647. 
this venerable radical found the pariiamont reAi^ii:ii! his 
views, he declared, that * Some heaiis inujt lly ulTI* add- 
ing, * the parliament cannot »ave England ; wc must look 
another way ;' — threateninu, what afterwards was done, 
to bring in the army! It was this *pa'<sionate lover of 
liberty' who, when Dorslnus, the pariiameniary ajent. 
was assassinate<l by somn Scotchmen in Holland, moved 
in thi) house, that 'Six royalists of the best quality* 
should be immediately efciited ! Wh»-n some northern 
counties petitioned the CommoiiK for relitrf a^ain^t a famine 
in th»- land, our Maratis; observed, that • tlii^ vnnt nffiHtil 
would best defend those countie** from Sroiiish invasion !'^ 
The slaufhter of Onit'h'^da by Cromwell, and his fri:;hl- 
ening all London by what Walker call* ' a butchery of ap- 
prentices,* when he eried out to hi"< soldiers, to kill man. 
woman, and child, anil Hre the ciiy !'§ may he placed 
aroon? those crimes whieli are committed l-i onen a rnsn 
of terror — hut Hujih Pet'-r's solemn thanksiiivini' to 
Heaven that "none were jjoared I' wa-* the true expres- 
sion of the true feoiinij of these political demoniacs. 
Cromwell was crufrl from politics, others from constitu- 
tion. Some were will'.n:: to be rruel without ♦ blood- 
eui!tin*ss.' Ono Aletarnier RiL'hy, a r.i'lical lawyer, 
twice moved in the L'inu Parlianp.'iit. that iho'»e lonh and 
gentlemen who were ' mali<!nant<.* should be snld af »lavf* 
to the Dry of Al^itrs. or st-nt off lo the new plantations in 
the West Indies. He had all things prepared ; tor it is 

* Clsmeni Walker's Hist, of Independency, Part II, pu.130. 
Confirmed by Barwick in hn Life, p. 163. 

t The Rev. M^rk Nobls'n Memoirs of the Protectoral House 
of Cromwell, I. 405. 

t Clamant Walker*s Hist, of Independency, Part 11, IT3. 

) Walker, Pan I. !«». 



added that ho had coDtraeied with two mercfaAnia kd ship 
them eft.* There was a most bloody-minded * maker of 
washing-balls,* as one John Durant is described, appoial- 
ed a lecturer by the House of Cominons, who always k& 
out of the Lord's prayer, ' As we forgive them thai tres- 
pass against us,' and 'substituted, * Lord, since thou hut 
DOW drawn out thy sword, let it not be sheathed afaio oJ 
it be glutted in the blood of the raaUgDaats.' I find too 
many enormities of this kind. * Cursed be he that doctk 
the work of the Lord negligently, and keepeth back fui 
sword from blood !* was the cry of the wretch, who. wfaca 
a celebrated actor and royalist sued for quarter, gave so 
other reply than that of ^'fitting the action to the word.' 
Their treatment of the Irish may possibly be admired by a 
true Machiavelist : * they permitted forty thousand of the 
Irish to enlist in the service of the kings of Spam and 
France— in other words, they expelled them at obcc, 
which, considering that our Rumpers affected such an a^ 
horrence of tyranny, may be considered as an act nf mer- 
cy ! satisfying themselves only with dividing tlie forfeited 
lands of the aforesaid forty thousand among their own 
party bv lot and other means. An universal coc&scauno, 
after all, is a bloodless massacre. Thev used the Scotch 
soldiers, after the battles of Dunbar and ^Vorce•ter. a iitils 
differently — but equally efficaciously— for they soid ikev 
Scotch prisoners for slaves to the American pi'antcrs.t 

The Uobespierres and the Marats were as exuaorciH 
nary beings, and in some respects the Frenchmen were 
working on a more enlarged scheme. These ducuve> 
fd, that 'the generation which had witnessed the pr^ 
ceding one would always regret it; and for the secuiity of 
the Revolution, it was necessary that every person whs 
was thirty vcars old in 1788 should perish on' the scaffod!* 
The anarchists were intent on reducing the French pc(H 
pie to eitfht millions, and on desLroymg the great ci jcs of 
France.J 

Such monstrous persons and events are not crediUe— 
but thif is no proof that they have not occurred.— Maay 
incredible thinifs will happen ! 

Another disorpanizinf feature in the English /Zumjpwf 
was also observe: J m tno San»-cutotie» — :heir hatrec of 
literature and the arts. Ilelieri was one day direcur.z h:s 
satellites towanis the bihlicthetpte nntionale, to pu: an end 
to ail that human knowlfilge c«.'llecied t"or centuries onc<i>- 
tTiries — in one dav ! a.-ei'inj of course some cc-xi rti*Ni. 
Tins luro wa-* only divertui from the en:erpri*e by u<:a£ 
(KTfuaiied To postpone it fjr a div or two. when luck: y :b« 
sui.loiine intervened: the same circumstance occurreo ftere. 
The burning of the records in the Tower was cerain.y 
prnposed ; a speech of Selden's, which I cannot imcnetift- 
ately turn to, out a stop lo these incendiaries. It wi« ie- 
hitcd in the Rump parliament, wiieii Cromwell was gen- 
eral, whether they should dissoUt the unitertitieel ThfV 
coiicluded that no uiiiver.<ity was necessary: that L^ere 
were no ancient examples of such education, and :rai 
9chi)lars in other countries did study at their mm coat znd 
chars* s, and therefore they looked on them as unnecessap 
I ry. and thought them filling to he taken axiyty for the pi?*if 
7/v.' — How ihes*" ven-rable asylums escaped frtim beA|( 
sold wi:h the king's tuctureiK, as Ktonvand limber, and why 
their rich endowments were not shared among such in- 
veterate iijnorance and remorseless spoliation, michtclaioi 
some inqiiiry. 

The A1»U» MoreHet, a great political economist, i»- 
agined that the source of all the crimes of the French 
Revolution was their vio'ation of the sacred riz^ts -f pp^ 
t"Tty. The perpetual invectives of the Satt-cu^cttf* A 
France as:ain>t prrntrietnrt and atainst propertu proctr-fled 
from dernorali/.ed bein::s. who formed nanecync* on a'u 
crimes ; crimes, lo explain whoso revolutionary terms, a 
new dictionary was required. But even ihe*e anarchi^^u, 
in their mad expre8»ions against property, and iq their 



* Meri''iriu-5 R'l-ticn:?, XII. 115. Barwick'n Life. p. 4 J. 

* 1 ;in iiidei'i'd t.i niy frier.! Mr Hamper of Dcriier..] H-?T:*e, 
Birniiiirli.Mn, lor the I'lllnwlnc accoum dr:\wn fri-m S;r Wf- 
linin Pijfilale'H ii.terleaveil Pockei-Nxik lor IW^.— * Kr.£. IT. 
Tlio Scoicfi army, under ihe cnmmniid of Duke HsTnt'T-rr. 
i!eli:ait d at I'n-str.n in Lanciiihire. 24th. The MovTiand^rf 
rii?*" iif«M» the Srots and sti'jii 6on>e of them. The Scocch 
ivismner* mi««i ralily used ; eTpiH«ed lo cat cabhare-l<-**'*p ia 
Rulsley (Siaff'^ril-^hir-") and carrot.io}>« in Coleihi'.u y\fiT- 
wickshire.) The :ti>Iviiers who euanled them sold the viasa>s 
which were b'vjushi in tor them from the rountrv.' 

* Desii'l >ard*s Hi^toin: Piiiiosophiouo dc la Revolucion df 
Franc*, IV, o. 
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wiilir tadima at thiir ■ aplirf,' htTa iM |Dii* bajnul 
tb* dtriBf of wr on ■ Runpan P 

or thoH nToliMioiiuT jouruli of ihi pariiuHBt oT 
1M9, wkieh io ipint » ilnDflT nHinbl* the diuniil ot 
hdidiiaul^ effiunu of Ibe redoublable PrcKb Htbcrl, 
MtrU,uii othtnoruiuiiinpiooeiif thsmouituiii- 
^U u • Tha Modntla, inpirlullj coouruBicitiDf iBir- 
tid tSiin to tha IdHtdamel Enflwul;' iba ■DDDircbical 
tille Mr eoDraani>ailT)i-inaa had ool jat had tine anwigb 
ta obhtiiue [nun (hoir coUnquial aljla. Thia miter ciUed 
hlmair in hia barbaroua Engliah, '~ 
*guld ba hatd to coaeent the meann 
vhiefa (ha Ed§Fuh latigu&ge i*aa rvduccd im 

Moderalal' vrai k littla uturaed on iha prmcipLe 



■:ng!iah, 7^ ModtraU ! Il 



Did nca of ohacura tawyan, 
lUlfi c£ blaitad repulaliooa ; i 
fODBUsd Iba miliita and bbt 
df tba Ihrea kiDodoiDa! whoi 
touEidcd wilh DoUiiiiiE eUa Itut 
jiciMt, jaarlj. monihlj, wtekly lequeai 
UQni, and uniiertal robbarj ! 
Baiirr Tenia one dtpp |raaii of iiuZi^aliaiif tad pr^ 

' In (irthii appearrd iba loeriiy oT Gud, tba BDiabilitr 
iif "orWlj ihiufi, and iho fniiu of onor, pride, and fU 
nthnevt io ht Aargvi Apn/lir apoia riforaurfH *iid r^ 
.'t;im,' Aa a iialFiman, Uh aagacity of ibia booaat pio- 

for be aacribea the whda u ' pripvad bt Suui id Ik* 
injurj of the pnxtaUjil cauae, and iha admii4(« of tba 



jifh Marat denou ■ r - i 

il curiDUi, iliat lb* muai rcroctaut pnliiiciasa uauallj I. .... ^_r.__, ._ ^ , 

■Jaeit Ihair Diudemiw. Kobnoiairap ID hit JuilifieatioD, | riiebt id hii ^aDaraJ piinctpie coDceming * Riuipaiv,'^ 
declarai ' m't amiienl acciiii dn Madinnibttni.' The ' SaDa-culotlea,' — aod < Radicali.' 

lelod in IhaiT language and ibeir di^edi. Thu ' Moderate' 
Bteadilr piiriurd one grral pnnd|.lF — Ibe orcnb'oo of all 
Pro^erlj, Aiiammf ihAt pntptrtu wu the Diiginal cauaa 

aubjecl of iheprrHent paper ;* The illmlrmLioa oT bia ptin- 
dpli ia U llrikinf ei Ibe pnntipie iiieir. 

Il ia *iA apology for, or raiher a defroce of robbery ! 



for pruiiuDg Iheir •■nerlbln cuilom of gnluiiouily lup. 
plying ihamaelTca from ihe flocbi uhI herdaof liieirnaakcT 
Migiiboun; oar 'Moderate' inge nioual j difcovara, ihU 
tba leai dT thnc nien'a liTia ia to ba attribuiFd to iwthio| 
bat T'vprrtg. They are naceaaiuttd Is offend tba kawi, 
inocdirioobiainaTiidihaad! 

Oa Ihia he deacanit ; and iKe aitraci ia a political enri- 
oaily, in thr French ilyle '. ' Proptrtg it Iha urigiaal cauae 
oFany *ji between partj aixl pari 



Such a [ricture nay be fumiahed by tome UDexpaetad 
maTeriala which my iuquiriea haro obtained of OldTt. 
Thn ia a aort of pet onage little buown to the wi[B| wba 
wnle more tbaD they read, and 10 their Tolalile Totuiat, 
who only read wbal the wilt write. Il it tuoe u rbxB- 
cal* \hf hoDourt of the few whooe labonout daja enrich 




inierai and ihe pemit' 

■odfolly.f^ .uit.,..i. ...™...= ™|...™ «.., ~. ..~™,,.=,> K,v™.. 

In Sepiember, he adTaT>cod wiih mote daplh of ihoyriil. "d fe-nf ihi. ci«« of literyy Dien hare neaped iht Cu* 
•fFartha'eeTenbeeD clolhed with Iha moal graciooa tetamd for n,»l of tbeu- b™b.™. Vohiminout workl 
- ' . . « . . ),,„ ^^ uiuallr lefl unGniihed br Iht dtalh of tba^o- 

Ibort; andiliimibihemttwiihlbeplanlmgorirKt, of 
which Johnion hat rorcibly obiened. ' There ia a frighlful 
inlerral between ihe leed and unbar.' And he admiiaUy 

air»wt^ deacHbe; 'H^lhal u^liiaa ihe gnwth of 

hard upoD him. He iiDowt thai be ia doiag whal wil 
DOTtr benefit himaelf; and whea he rejoieea lo aee lb* 

down.' Tba daja of Ihe patriotic Cmui M taiiKhelli wen 
freely gireD to bia nalioDal lilaralvro ; and ail innliiabi* 
foboa BItatttbe gigantic Inceof hi> iiuncnaa efudiliaBi 
jei theae only carrr ut throivb the letun A and B : mi 
ihau(h Manuchelli had Aniahad for iha lu-aat otba* 
Tolumea, Ibr iorpor of bia deacndantl bu defniMM En> 
mfieofherclaima. The Abbj Qnujel, wbo hnd dnifDad a 
claaiiGad biliary of hia saiiaaal liieralnra, in ib* aigblMa 
rolmnaa we ponraa, cooJd only conduda ibat of ibo lru»> 

1 1 ,p^ ^„ jf ihepoata- ' ' 

That 



Und, Ihe libenyof Ibe tuhject, ftc; thou|b Ihe (Occu 
thereof have prorad moal deatrvclire to erery nalioD; 
BUkiBf the Iwofd, and not tin pi^U, the original of all 
aulhonliea for masy hundreil jean lofeihar, laking away 
ask aiiiii'a Ivtkrifb, and aiWiiv <>p« a ^ ■ envad pro- 
priety ; the grouad of ail ciril olieneaa, aod the f realeal 
caaaaofmoattinBagaiDalthabeaTenlyEieily. TUtfym. 
■ywlgpprt i aiBnranoiiig through the reina of gany nf our 
predacettort, tad being loo long maimained by ihe tword 
vpoo a royal foundation, al ^aat became ao euilDtnarr, a« 
tt At vutw it tnnud mat lufaral — Ihe only rttaon why 
tba rm^ef Ibia time ara ao tfngmiif a/IJWir.'^' --^ 



their only fi^adom,' tt- 

' Thebitlb^igbl ' of ciloyen EgaHt^^oa euraad yrojjrim 
^ trOItd en mfra,' waa not aiao among the FreDcb jaco- 



I ' of ciloyen Egaiili la 

uing force. Had 



nrged with n 
eeeded aeeordinf to our' Moderala'a'jilaD, 'the e 
^Ttry' had baea aomelhing ttorve. In a abort tine the 
nalioo would ban bad more propriBlon than property. 
We baTe i euiiout lial of Iha tpolialiona of Ihnta mem- 
bert of the Houaa of Codoho*, who, aRar (beir fanout 
aifMimiat snliiiaiHM, appnpriaud amoof ibemaalvea 
iunu of aDDey, office*, and landa, for aemcea > done or 



Majaaty of the People," 
baen luniled by Nature i 
chantca, wiia had ludde 



in BHnuacripi bare pariihed. That (real eBierpriaa nf 
the Benedictinea, the ' Hlitnire LiUeraire da la Praae*,* 
BOW contiita of twtlire large quanoa, and tb* indnMij of 

: : iij^ onlybetD able lo eafryUW 

Dand ClemasI detignvd (ha inaai 
' which bad erar appeared ; but lb* 



dte IweHlh » 



ad purlotD; | 
d ^eir need 



diliger 



eoaatabla of tbair pariih, ware now aaaisd in the cAuneil 
of Mat* ; wb*c*, 11 Hilton daacribe* them, ■ thay fall lu 
im^tUt lh« iiMIIIMKitlllll :' A«r« Ibay mat ■ mora ra- 

• n* IMvala, Am Tuoday, Jaly n, a AifiiM T.lMi 



... wnler couH «... ^ - — 

Iphabedcal order, which ao many wriiera of Ibia (JaM 

.dnpted, baa proved a noriifying memenio of budMa 

Tiraboaebi waa *□ foriunaia aa 

. — .utienal hia(arT of llalian liieraiui.. _ 

dy for ua, Thomaa ttTarton, aAar fteling bit w: 

. . ._j. ^ o«»po*lry, in plannr '■ - 






" aw* of oor poetry, in planninf ih* map of am 
land, of wfakeb b* had only a. Piagab-ugbl, A- 
pired iwidwbi«wl— aa. Thataoai nracioB pMiaBW 
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and as he wai a rif id lover tif truth, I doabc doc that he 
wrote i:.' Mt own rest* arche* confirm it ; I hare traced 
this popular abnf tlirough a dozen of coUectioni since !he 
Tear 1740, the first in which I find it. In the later ooi- 



OMrs, amoof this brotherhood, has met perhaps with a 
harder fate ; his published works, and ihe numerous ones 
to which he cootnbuied, are now highly appreciated by the 

lovers of books ; but the larger portion ut hiji literary la^ 

hours have met with the sad fortune of dispersed, and'pro- ' lections an ori|nnal insciiptioo has been dropped, wiycb the 
bably of wasted manuscripts. Oldys*s manuscripts, or accurate Riisoo has restored, without, However, bexf 
o. M. as they are sumeiiroes dtrtivnaied, are constantly • able to discover the writer. In 1740 it is said to bate 
referred to by every dwtin^uijhed writrr on our liierary been * Made extempore by a ffentleman, occaskmed by a 
history. I believe that nut one of them couid have eiven \ fi^ drinking out of his arp q/* are ,**— the acciutomcd p>XMB 
us any positive account of the manuscripts themselves ! ol poor Oldys !* 

They have in-leed lonjE served as the solitary sources of . Grose, however, though a great joker on the peculartaa 
information — but like the well at the way-eide, too many ■ of Oldys, was far from insensible to the ezirAordnary ar- 
have drawn their waters in silence. ■ quisituins of the man. * His knowledge of Eaglbh bcwks 

Oldys is chiefly known by the caricature of the facetious has hardly been exceeded.' Grose too was struck by tac 
Grose, a great humorist, both with pencil and with pen : I delicacy of honour, and the unswerring veracity which s» 
it is in a pmthumous f(crar>-b<)ok, where Grose depwited ' stronjsly charactenved Oldys, of which he gives a remark- 
hit odd* and ends, and where there is perhaps not a single ' able instance. We are 'concerned in ascertaAin^ i.*-.e 
story which is not saiinc-al. Our lively antiquary, who j moral integrity of the wnter, whose main busineaii«u 
cared more for rusty armour than for rusiy volumes, i history. 

would turnover the«'r flamii and qiiii>!« to some confiJen- Ala time when our literary history, rzceptmi :b »c 
tial frieiiH. to enjoy together a secret laugh at ihe'ir literary ' solitary laUiur of Anthony Wood, was a forest, «i'J: ac> 
intimateii. Hi« easer fxecutor. who happ*>ned to b'> hiK ' ther road nor oaihway, Ol'dvs fortunaielr pbced m *j)« 1^ 
bnok-<^ner. served un the poignant ha«h to tfie pnhiic as brary of the £arl of OxforJ. yielded up his enure dxis to 
* Grose*s O!io V The delmeation of Oldys \^ suticientlv researches coiic>^ming the books and the men of the pr*- 
overcharsird for ' the nonce.* One pr<vaicnt mtirmitv »'«f ceding age. Hw labours were then valueless, their ve-t 
honest Oldvs, his love of companionship over too social a nature not yet ascertained, and when he opened the ova- 
glaxs. sendit him down to pootenrv in a grotesque attitude ; sures of our ancient lore, in * The British Librarian,' i*. ^n 
and Mr Alexander Chalmers, who has given hs the fullest . closed for want of public encouragement. Our wri-er* 
account of Oldys, has inflicted on him somelhuig likuaser- . th^n siruagling to create an age of genius of their owt. fwr* 
nuMi, on ' a slate of in:oxicatiiHi.' i got that they had had any progenitors ; or while they v^re 

Alas !— 0:dv* was an outcast of fortune, and the utter acquiring new modes of excellence, that ihey were" x»a^ 
aimplicitv of his heart was giii^leM a« a chiMV— ^ver others, to which their posterity or the national geohis 



open to the designing. ThKnoKiespiritof t'^f: DukcofNor- : »*»"">• To know, and to admire only, r\.t ".it-rirLre 

folk once rescued the long-lo^t histdrian of Raw*eigh from ""^ *^*^ '*'*" "<" ^^ o*^ "S^* " * species of e'tgui 

the confinement of the Fleet, where he had existed iwha- ■ »»arbar«m.t Spenser was considered nearly as obso.e.e 

hlv forgotten bv the world for six vears. It »aft hv an art ■ »« Chaucer ; Milton was vculed by oblivion, and Shake- 

of grace that the duke safelv niaced 01.1 vs in the Herald's ! •1^*'* * dramas WL>re so imperfectly known, that in kick- 

College as Norrov King of Arms.* But Oldvji. like all »n?o»«;'' »he play-bilU of 1711. and much later. I fird that 

ahv and retired m'tn, had contracted peculiar habits and 'whenever it chanced that liiey were acted, they were a;- 

di'»e attachmemsforafew; both these h^ couM indulge ' Wi announced to have been written by Shaksoeare. 

at no distance. He liked his old associateii in the purlieus Massiii^t^r was unknown : and Jonson, though caLed • :»- 

of the Fleet, whom he faceiiou^lv disrifie*! as • his Rnlers' l!^"^*' *" **^*^ ^^ piay-bill*. lay entombed in his two fjjos. 

and there, m* I hive heard, with ihe troteyqne whim of a ^"*^ twctiral era of hliraheth, the elooueot a;e of Jacaes 

herald. esraSlishrd ' The Dra^-on Cliih.' Comn:»ninnship i l'^*-' ^»'''"» *n^^ ^•'•^ *2^ ^'' "«' of Charles the Srccr.J. ^'.r- 

Yields the p.v,r man nnmircna*.-! |.Va<tires. Ol.i.s, bu- S,*"*** '" ''"'' i'^^rafv history Bysshecompi irg ac \-. .\ 

"sied ev,rv murninx amon? ihr .T.-parted wis and the P'»«''rv. m 171 S, pa-=^td hy m his collections • 5pw- j« 

learnrd ofn.ir roim-rv. r.-tlec'fd ?..im^ ima^e fn^rn thom of "<"f<«^' "Z*"* "?'• localise their lansuaje is n^.w b-.-.rcJ 

their wit and l^arnins 'o hi? com:.ajiion< : a Ferret histor^• "^ "hsoUie. that mo<t readers of our age have no ea-fy 

as vet untold, and ancient wit. which. ..learcd of the rust, ' !"«^'"' »"° therefore^^oAfwrirf himself is so -a-c.'j r.-ei 

seemed to him hnl'iani a<i the modern \ '" "»>* collection.' The bttt English poets were c :.r.5i>- 

It is hard, however, for a :iteriir%- aniiqnarv to b*^ carira- *o »o be the modern : a taste which is always ^b«-iti:r 

tured, and for a herald t<i be ridirnled about an ' iinseomlv " -^'' ^^''' ***" "^'^hmg to Oldys ; his literary curiosity is- 

reeling. wi:h the ron.net of the Princess Caroline, which ■ Jif'P**'^ ^y ^*'^. * century the fervour of the present car. 

looked unstpadv r.n the cushion, to the great scandal of Jhis energetic direction of all his thoughts was swairec 

his brethren.' A circumstance whirh c.^^^l.^\ never have ' ^^ ^^»' ''<« of discovery, which in literan.- research^ :* 

occurred at the hur.al of a nnnre or a nrin.'»-*s. as thr r^r- ^'^rting novelties amoni old and unremember^d ..-.ilji 

onet is carried bvC!arrnri*.ux. and no' bv Nor rrv. OMvs's eomemnlating s>me ancient tract as precio»is as a car > 

de-D notations r.f a!.', hotv-v^r, give me an onoortunitV of *<^"J^*- ^J reve;.ing in the volume of a poet, whose i.i«- 

bestowing on him th' honour of bting the author of a wd- P^^* <>f '^'"'^ "'^^ >-*l delayed m its way ; or duntfrrr; 

ulxr Anacreontir 8..ne. Mr Taylor infomi*! ine that ' Oldys " » The !>eautifnl j-implirity of iliii Ar.acreoniic has r*' ire 

always^ asserted that he was the author of the well known , uiui«'jai u\t >>\ i-iiiiuiy kvln? ita charaiter. ty an ad.... ">1 

ton*^ a:i>i inooi.i.'ri<ouji stanza in the molTii eoitii>ns. t>y a <c: :e:i in 

* Busy, curious, thirdly fly !♦ I who hi« }>ut iiiUi pracii.'e the unailowable liberty of ai-.sr.-c 

' the (K>eti<':il ii:iil <:r&mriiio Cv»mjv>»it'or.8 ot' acknowIeJ^ec re- 

• Mr Jnhn Tavlor. the son nf OMyVs IntSmit* frfcru!. has niu* to tii* own n»«:on «.f what he Jeems • moral -it ;• t-.--.-« 

ftirnishe«1 me wMh ihi* ii trrrrni -s a-.rrJore. • OMys. -is my wnrks of tr-Min:? whatever m j^iiII ceases to l»e mora:. • Tlis 

i:uher inrorni'i.l ni.». w.w mitny v.'arm in i}-.:ii?: '^'.^.-.-riiy in 'h«? >']>■' ol" OMva niav "lAud hv 'The Flv of Grar fez tr.t iz- 

FIeet.pr:*Ki. I.iii at li-i w.i? *uirire1 uni-* ni.ike »iis ^litustion chiilv lo.Jeniesjj of iin.>U::hii it consisted on'.y cf ihesc :»J 

known vy the D'lkr of X..rf>lk of ihii injie. who received «xa;.ias : 

OIdy!«*<i 'ett'T whi?e hi* w.is.it iJir.'ifr wirh w-mp fre'ii!?. The ' 1 

duke i-nrnf^'iiitelv r(iinniu:'!i-it'.* ! the Ti-^rie-.i? tn the C't'nnanv. n • . .w . a* i 

obserrii.c thai he had lo-ie l)*en :ir vi^ns to kmw wli-n had j ^^?^C. ^^^yj*^"*' , ^ -^.V^b.* - i . 

bPTom- of an nl\, U.onjh an hi;-,ibl.^ friend, n-.d w« h.-^Ppv g^"'^ *'^\' ""'• ^'"^ '^"''1'" ' " 

bv thai leitrr ^,^ flr.-l th-si he wa- .^l.re. He ihrn ralle.! fJhU Frrcvxye. oono w ni> cup. 

wnilotnan (a kr M of h->nih> f =• -i-l wh.:n r-.W-n-n uf^.! t« ' m" ""Ml '" T^'nvl J^„ JJfJ 

retain ^,..^-^r ihit nam-- ,.v iho-- .!.1v..^ and .'...ire! Urn to eo ?\,l '. -kJ^'I ? Jir^L^TJ^ ' 

immednt-lv lo ih. F!m, lo t^ike m..nev p-,r thf in.mediate j ^"* ** '^^"^ *"^ ^ ' * 

need of Ohlys, t--« pro-rnre an in'connt of hit i!eli«s ar.d dl*- «^. ...^ ,^ ,„" ^ , . ,. . . 

rharw them Otdv,. wh«. .^^.n .ftpr. eich-r hv the duke's S \?'"*.f . *^'"r' , 

t!S(l or Inr-rest. aptv^lnred Normv Kir? at Arm. : an.1 I re- "j^^'";^'"' ^"•^•^ »" '^T'^ ^*«"''"* ' 

member thai \ in official re-alia came ii.io mv faiher'd hands ! I^'*' f ^ *''""':"'•• ""-e »i<' it^^re. 

at his •'e:tlh ' Ttii.u::h rc|e;j:r^. :■- il;r»vjH\.re . 

In ih/Lif^. of Ol.'r,, bv Mr A. Ch^lm^r*. the dm. nf ihi. , Thrj-escorr ..-mmcr* when th<yTe ffw.e. 

promotion i* i.- 1 f-^nnd. Mv a.-r.-»inpiishi-.J fr e:..! the R.-v .1. i ^ '" "PP*'-*'" ^'^ *'»'^" ^^ ^"■'^ ■ 

Dallaw.iT h.^i r*Sii<:i!ig!v *\iminf ' the re tI* nf" :he ■'■■ill«'re. t \*''-* hnv<> b^jm taii?ht i.> e:r,\?y ilw two asres af Genu ar.^ 

by whirh U nTTcar* that OMv^ hn I hvi-u N.irf.-^k heraJ.? ev- "f Ta«:'. Thi- li'.er.iry puMir nr- ileepy ir-dtbted U^ the *»:.. 

traordinary. hni not belor.^ine to the college, was apTv:irui'd ' tonal care, the taste and (he ei ihusia^m of Mr Siogvr, Sirex> 

per aakuiD TPormj Kir; of Anns bv pateDt,'May 5ch, IT.'O. , quiatte reprjiis of some valuable wruem 
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the tremittre of loiDe aecloded inanuacript, whenee he drew 
m Tiii^ extract ; or rawing up a lort or domestic iotimacy 
with the eminent in arms, m pditics, and in literature, in 
this visionar]^ lile, life itself with Oldjn was insensibly gli- 
dinir away— its cares almott unfelt ! 

The Um of a literary antiquary partakes of the nature 
of those who, haviiw no concerns of their own, busy them- 
seWes with those oTothers. Oldys lived in the back-ages 
of England ; he had crept among the dark passages of 
Time^ till, like an old ^ntleman-usber, he seemed to be 
reportmg the secret hutory of the courts which he had 
Um in. He had been charmed among their masques and 
revels, had eyed with astonishment their cumbrtMis mag- 
nificence, whien knights and ladies carried on their mantles 
and their doth of gold ten thousand pounds' worth o^f ropes 
of pearls, and buttons of diamonds ; or, descending to the 
^y court of the second Charles, he tatded merry tales, as 
m that of the first he had painfully watched, like a patriot 
or a kiyalist, a distempered era. He had lived so con- 
stantly with these people of another age, and had so deep- 
ly interested himself in their affairs, uid so loved the wit 
luid the learning which are often brisht under the rust of 
antiquity, that his own uncourtljr style is embrowned with 
the tint of a century old. But it was thu taste and cu- 
riosity which alone could have produced the extraordinary 
volume of Sir Walter Rawleigh's life ; a work richly in- 
laid with the most curious facts and the juxta-position of 
the moet remote knowledge ; to judge by its fulness of naiw 
rative, it would seem rather to nave been ihe work of a 
oontemporary.* 

It was an advantage in this primeval era of literary cu- 
riositv^ that those volumes which are now not even to be 
found m our national library, where certainly they are per- 
IMtually wanted, and whicn are now so excessively appre- 
ciated, were exposed on staflsl through the reigns of Anne 
and the two Qeorges.f « Oldys encountered no competitor, 
cased in the invulnerable mail of his purse, to dispute his 
possession of the rarest volume. On the other hand, our 
early collector did not possess our advantages ; he could 
not fly for instant aid to a * Biographia Britannica,' he 
had no history of our poetry, nor even of our drama. 
Oldys could tread in no man's path, for every soil about 
him was unbroken ground. He had to create every thing 
for his purposes. We gather fruit from our trees which 
others nave planted, and too often we but * pluck and eat.' 

Nidla diet nne fines was his sole hope while he was ac- 
cumulating masses of notes ; and as Oldys never used his 
pen from Uie weak passion of scribbling, but from the ur- 
gency of preserving some substantial knowledge, or plan- 
ning some future inquiry, he amassed nothing but what he 
wished to remember. Kven the minuter pleasures of set- 
tling a date, or classifying a title-page, were enjoyments to 
his incessant oen. Every thing was acquisition. This 
never-ending nusiness of research appears to have ab- 
sorbed his powers, and sometimes to nave dulled his con- 
ceptions. No one more aptly exercised the tael of dis- 
covery ; he knew where to feel in the dark : but he was 
Dot of the race— that race indeed had not yet appeared 
among u»— who could melt into their Corinthian brass, the 
mingled treasures of Research, Imagination and Philo- 
sophy ! 

We may be carious to inquire where our literary anti- 
quary deposited the discoveries and curiosities which he 
was so incessantly acquiring. They were dispersed on 
many a fly-leaf in occasional memorandum-books ; in am- 
ple marginal notes on his authors— they were sometimes 
thrown into what he calls his * parchment budget^ or * Bags 
of Biography— of Botany— of Obituary,— of* Books rela- 
tive to London' and other titles and bags, which he was 
every day filling. Sometimes his collecuons seem to have 
been intended tor a series of volumes, for he refers to * My 
first Volume of Tables of the eminent Persons celebrated 
by English Poets, — to another of * Poetical Characteris- 
tics.' Among those manuscripts which I have seen, I 
find one mentioned* apparently of a wide circuit, under the 
reference of* My biographical Institutions. Part third; 
eoQUining a Catalogue of all the English Lives, with histor- 

* G ibbon once meditated a lift of Rawlelgh. and (or that 
purpose began some researches in that ' memorable era of 
oar En^toh annals' After readinc Oldys^s, he relinquished 
AM design, firom a conviction that • he couW add nothing new 
10 the subject, except the uncertain merit of style and senti- 
ment.' 

t It Is neatly to be lamented that the BriiishMusoom Is ax- 
ftsmsiy dsficient in our Natkmal Literature. 



ical and critical Observatiops on them. *But will our qui loBi 
or our whimsical collectors of the present daj eadorsy 
without impatience, the loss of a quarto manuscnpt, whidi 
bears this rich co«idiment for its title—* Of Loodoo Librae 
ries ; with Anecdotes of Colleetors of Books ; Reonarks 
on Booksellers ; and on the first Puhhshers of Cataloguesf 
Oldys left ample annotations on ' Fuller's Worthias,' uid 

* Winstanley's Lives of the Poets,' and on * Langbaiae's 
Dramatic PoeU.' The late Mr Boswell showed me a 
FuUer in the Malone collection, with Sieevens's transcrip- 
tion of (Hdy'9 notes, which Malone |>urchased for 43/ at 
Steevens's sale ; but where is the original copy of Oldys ? 
The * Winstanley,' I think, also reposes m the sama 
collection. The * Langbaine' is far famed, and is preserv- 
ed in the British Museum, the gift of Dr Birch ; it has been 
considered so precious, that several of our eminent writers 
have cheerfully passed through the labour of a minute tran- 
scription of its numberless notes. In the history of the fate 
and fortune of books, that of Oldya' Langbeame is too ca- 
rious to omit. Oldya may tell his own story, which I Snd 
in the Museum cnp'y, p. SS9, and which copy appears to 
be a Mecond attempt ; for of the firU Langbame we have 
this account : 

* When I left London, in 1724, to reside in TorkMre, I 
left in the care of the Rev. Mr Burridge's family, with 
whom I had several years lodged, among manv other books, 
goods, 4rc, a copy of this Langbaine, in whicli I had wrote 
several notes ana references to further knowledge of these 
poets. When I returned to London, 1730, 1 understood 
my books had been dispersed ; and afterwsjrds becoming 
acquainted with Mr. T. Coxeter, I found that he bad 
bought my Langbaine of a bookseller who was a great 
collector of playa and poetical books this must have been 
of service to him, and he has kept it so carefully from my 
sight, that I never could have the opportunity of trans- 
cribing into this I am now writing in, the Notes I bsd col- 
lected in that.'* 

This JSrtt Langbaine, with additions by Coxeter, was 
bought, at the sale of his books, by Theophilus Gibber : 
on the strength of these notes, he prefixed his name to the 
first collection of the * Lives of our Poets,' which appeared 
in weekly numbers, and now form^ five volumes, written 
chiefly by Sbiels, an amanuensis o'f Dr Johnson. Shiels 
has been recently castigated by Mr Gifibrd. 

These literary jobbers nowhere distinguish Coxeter's and 
Oldys's curious matter from their own. Such was the fate cf 
thejint copy of Langbaine, with Oldy^M netet ; but the «e- 
eon<f IS more important. At an auction of some of Oldya'a 
books and manuscripts, of which I have seen a printed cata- 
logue, Dr. Birch purchased this invaluable copy for three 
shillings and sixpence.! Such was the value attached to 
these original researches concerning our poots, and of which, 

* At the Bodleian library, I learn by a letter with which I 
am favoured by the Rev Dr Bliss, that there is an interleaved 

* Oildon*s Lives and Characters of the Dramatic Poets,* with 
correcttona, which once belonged to Coxeter, who appeara to 
have intended a new edition. Whether Coxeter irauscribed 
Into his GiUlon the notes of Oldys*8 first Lsnfrbaine, ia worth in- 
quiry. Coxeter*s conduct, thoueh he had purchased Oldys's 
nnt Lan^ine, was that of an ungenerous miser, who will 
quarrel with a brother, rather than share in any acqulsKkin he 
can get into his own hands. To Coxeter we also owe much ; 
he sugcested Dods)ey*s Collectwn of Old Plays, and the first 
tolerable editwn of Massioger. 

There is a remarkable word in Oldys^ note above. He 
could not have been employed in Lorii Oxford^a library, as 
Mr Chalmers coniectures, about 1720; fr>r here he mentions 
thst he was in Yorkshire from 1724 to 1780. This period is a 
remarkable blank In Oldvs's life. If he really went lo York- 
shire, he departed in sudrten haste, tor be left all his books st 
his lodrinffs ; and six years of rustication must have been an 
intolerable state for a lover of old books. It has sometimes 
occurred to me, that for Yorkuhire we must undersund the 
Fleet There we know he was ; but the circumMsnce per* 
ham was so hateful to record, that he preferred to veil it, while 
vrriting, for the second time, his Notes on Langbaine ; he con- 
fesses on hin return to his lodrin^, that he found that he had 
lost every thine which he had led there. 

t This copy was lent by Dr Birrh to tbe late bishop of Dro- 
more, who with his own hand carefully tranvcribed the notee 
into an interleaved cony of Lancbaine, dlTided into (bur vo- 
lumes, which, as I am informed, narrowly escaped the flame*, 
and was injured by the water, at a fire at Northumberland- 
House. His lordship, when he w»>nt to Ireland left thia copy 
with Mr Nichols, for the use of tbe projected editinna of the 
Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, with notes and il. 
lustrations : or which I think the Tstler only has appearsd, 
and to which his lordihJD coniributsd some valuable commu. 
nicaitons. 
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toobUinonlya tnnicriptfTvrylarfeniiiii have since been 
cheerfully given. Thv Museum copy of Langbaine, is in 
OldjB*s hand-writing, not interleaved, but overBowiug with 
notes, written in a very small hand about the marsus, and 
inserted between the lines : nor may the transcriner pass 
negligently even its comers, otherwise he is here assured 
that he will lose some userul date, or the hint of smne cu- 
nous reference. The enthusiasm and diligence ofOIdys, in 
undertaking a repetitKM of his first lost labour, proved to be 
infinitely greater than the sense of his unrequited labours. 
Such is the history of the escapes, the changes, and the 
ftte ofa volume, which Torms the groundwork of the most 
cwiuus information concerning our elder poets, and to which 
we must still frequently refer. 

In this variety of literary arrangements, which we must 
eom^r as single works in a progressive state, or as por- 
tions of one great work on our nrndem literary history, it 
may, perhaps, be justly suspected that Oldys in the delight 
of perpetualacquisition, impeded the happier labour of unity 
of design, and completeness of purpose. He was not a 
Tiraboschi— nor even a Niceroo ! He was sometimes 
chilled by neglect, and by ' Tanity and veiation of spirit,* 
else we should not now have to count over a barren list of 
manuscript works : masses of literary history, of which the 
existence is errn doubtful. 

In Kippif *s Biovrraphia Britannica, we find freouent re- 
ferences to O. M^ Oldvs's manuscript!!. Mr. Jonn Tay- 
lor, the son of the friend and executor of Oldys, has greatly 
obliged me witli all his recollections of thi* man of letters ; 
whose pursuits, however, were in no manner analo^oiis to 
his, and whom he could onlv have known in youth. By 
him I learn, that on the deat)i of Oldys, Dr Kippis, editor 
Biographia Britannica, looked over these manuvcnpts at 
Mr. Tavlor*s house. He had been directed to this dis- 
covery Sy the late Bishop of Dromore, whose active zeal 
was very remarkable in every enterprise to enlarse our hte- 
rary history. Kippis was one who, in some ilrgree, mieht 
have estimated their literary value ; but, emuloyed by com- 
mercial men, and negotiatins with persons who neither com- 
prehended their nature, or affixed any value to them, the 
editor of the Biopaphia found Oldys's manuscripts an eany 
purchase for his employer, the late Mr. Cadeil ; and the 
twenty guineas, perhaps, served to bury their writer ! Mr. 
Taylor says, * Trie manuscripts nfOldy^ were not so many 
as m*ght be ext>ectcd from so indefaMcaWe a writer. They 
con*i9'ed chi«'flv of ph'-^rt fxfrarrs from bonk«. aiitl mtnnies 
of dates, and were thought iiy>rfA purchntin'r hv the doctor. 
I remember the manuscripts we.i : ihoiich O'.dys was not 
the auih >r, but rath^-r recorder.' Such i« the statement 
and the opinion ofa writer, who«e etfusions arr ofa gayer 
sort. But the researches of Oldys m>ist not be estima'ed 
bv this standard : wirli him a single iin»? wan the res<i!t of 
manv a day of research, an i a l»'af of scattered hints 
would sunplv more oriyin-i/ huncMzr than sr>me oc'avo«, 
fashioned on by the iia'srv eillrrs and varni*jhers of mo- 
dern literature. Tnp<e disc^vcrug occnnv small soace to 
the eve ; but larjo works are comno«ed out of them. 
This very lot of Odys's inanii*cri:i!> was. indeed. S" con- 
siderable to the jud;;inciit ot'Kmms. that he has described 
them as * a li^^f arid useful bt-Iy of hi'ie'^-tphiral m'lttnfJi, 
Ufthy Mr. OHu*.^ Were these the ' Bio:;rai)hirai Insti- 
tutes* O dys r-'fers to amonz his maniiscriois / ' The late 
Mr. Ma'on»*.' continuejt Mr. Taylor, ' told me that he had 
seen n// 0'7i/«'j« mii^uxr^ipts : so T |)re<unie they an* in 
the hands of Cadell and Davies ; Have they met with the 
fate of sucked oranges ! — and how much of M alone may 
we owe to Oidys ? 

This information enabled me to trace the manuscripts 
of Oldys to Dr. Kippis ; but it cast mc among the book- 
sellers, who do not value minuscnot'i which no one c.in 
print. I discovornd. by the la:e IVTr. Davics, that the di- 
rection of that hap1e«s work in our lii»»rarv hi^'ory. vith it« 
whole treasure of manuscripts, had liecii consigned, by 
Mr. Cadell. lo the 'ate Gcorg" Robinson : and that the 
succexfor of Dr. Kippis had been the late Dr. George 
Gregory. Ajain I re;w'ii. the hirtory of voluminoii? 
work* IS a m^'lancholy office : everv one concerned wi;h 
them no longer can b*» found I The esteemed relic of 
Doctor Greg-iry, with a friendly prompritudt>. gratified mv 
anxious inquiries, and informed me, that ' She perfectlv 
recollects a mass of paper-«. such as I described, being 
returned, on the death of Dr. Gregory, to the house ol 
Wi'.kie and Robinson, in the early part of the year 1809.' 
I applied to this house, who, after some time, refcrnd me 



to Mr. John Robinaon, the iiipi—tiitnlisn of lua kfts ^ 
ther, and with whom all the pnpen of the former pi 
ship were deposited. But Mr. John Roknnson has 
nated my inquiries, by his civility in pmaising to 
with them, and his pertinactiy in not doing so. He nay 
have injured his own interest in not trading with ny ca- 
riosity.* It was fortunate for the naijoo, that Geerae 
Vertue*s mass of manuscripts escaped the fare of OMys^; 
had the possessor proved as indolent^orS'Ce Walpoie wodd 
not have been the writer of his moat vahinble work, aid 
we should have lost the * Anecdotes of Punting,' of mbA 
Vertue had collected the materialii. 

Of a life consumed in such literarr actisitT «r« thetua 
have known more had the DiarieB oT Oldva 'cocaped ds- 
structioo. * One. habit of my father's old friend, Wva 



Oldys,' says Mr Tay k>r, * was that of keeping a dary, nd 
recording m it every day all the events thai ucciun ii, and 
all his engaffemenis, anil the employment of his time. I 
have seen piles of these books, but know not what becaae 
of them.' The existence of such dianeM is c on fii ae d by a 
sale catalogue of Thomas Davies. the literarr bookseiJer, 
who sold many of the books and swe mom tfn ip C s ef OiS^i, 
which appears to have been dispersed in rarioas bbrar^cL 
I find Lot ' 3637, Mr Oldys's Diary, cnniatninf seven.- 
observations relating \p books, characters &c f a ixfle 
volume, which appears to have separated from 'the * p:>s' 
which Mr Taylor once witnessed. The literary diary of 
Oidys would have exhibited the mode of his pursuits.'aad 
the results of his discoveries. One of these volumes I haw 
fortunately discovered, and a singulantv in this wrrrrs 
feelings throws a new interest over siirh diurnal rrcorct. 
Oldys was apt to give utterance with his pen to his 
secret emotions, duerulous or indicnant. his honest si 
plicity confided to the paper before hiin such exfemDorane- 
ous snliloouies, and I have found him hiding in the very 
comers of his manuscripts his * secret »orrows.' 

A few of these slifht memorials of his feehngs wiU ei- 
hibit a sort of SilhmutU likeness traced by his own kaad. 
when at times the pensive man seems to have ccBtem- 
plated his own shadow. Oldys wouM throw dowa a 
verses, whose humility or quain'tness indicates their orv 
Ifin, or hv some pithv adage, or apt quotafioo. or record 
ing anecdote, his self^advice. or his self-recrets ! 

Oppressed by a sense of tasks so unprofitable to hmtf. 
whi.e his days were often passed in froubie and in pr-jf^a : 
he bre.ithes a self-reproach in one of these profotDC r^ 
flections of m«>lani:hoiy which so often startle the iraa "i 
study, who truy discovers that Ufe is too limited to accui.-* 
real knowledge, with the ambition of dispensing!: to w 
world. 

* I say. who too lonff in these cohweb* lurkc. 
Is alwaya wheiiii j: toil:*, but never work*.' 

In one of the corners of his note-books I find this ca> 
ous but sad pfl«»ction :— • 

' Alas ! this !3 b«Jt (he apron of a fie- leaf— but the c^na'ts cTj 
cihweb.' 

Sometimes he seems to have anticipated the fare cf uai 
obscure di'igence. which was pursuing discoveries reserv- 
ed for others to use. 

* He heapeth i:p riches, and knoweth not who sha^I $a:h:r 
them.' 
* Fon.J treas'.'rer of ih^se rtnrns, beholJ thy fau 
III Fiiilin the thiny.nir.th. G. 7. und d.^ 

Sometimes he checks the eager ardour of his pen. ani re- 
minds himself of Ms repo.se. in Latin. Italian, and Ec2JS2. 

Nor. t|, sed sTPe cndend.-». 

Ass.ii presto «i ia O!'*'' ''t'c * 'a brre. 

* Some ri»spiti* b--=t r^rovrrs what we nee J, 
D.screeily haiiiiie gives the jonn-ey speeJ.' 

There was a thoughtless kin-lne«s in honest 0!dys ; aB<! 
his simplicity of character, as I have observed, was praf- 
tised on by the artful or the ungenerous. We rrpTPt » 

■* I know that not onlv this lot ot OUyn's mannwrpi. br: i 
CTiMl .I'la" :'ty oforici ^.al co- tribntion* ot" wS^»Ie ! v*-. :: '.fPi' 
rd !'.-»r th--* B;i-:r."r.>»-!.\ Bric.i- riiM. must I;*, i <£•-:*■■«■ r. t- «f* 
they havf Wen ilt«*troyi^d a»» wapf-paper. Thir*"- i- ."irrarK ■ 
c.'i! »• il I:t'>f;try r'T.o"* tie* were olVri siipi^liei by :* *• "'.irr 'W 
or frieni!!« of emiri"*::! per»oi,s. Some mav. perhsp.* ha't 
bcrn pclaimtd by ih-'ir ownen». lam infTmoiJ t^*nr wu 
.imonj thrni an in!erei«iir.c rolleciioii of the corrfspemjerw."' 
Li>cke ; and T cotiM Tn^niion several li^o* wh:'*h werr prr- 
parcd. 
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■ Ask Sir Peter Thompeoo if it were improper to try if | 
Lord Efllnffham Howmrd would procure the pedigrees in 
the Heralda* office, to be eeeo for Edward Spenser's pt- 
rentajEe or family ? or how he was related to Sir John Spen- 
Mf or Althorpe, io Nonhamptooshire 7 to three of whose 
daufhterSf who all married Dobtbty, Spenser dedicates three 
01 his poems. 

' Of Mr Vertue, to examine Stowe*s men)orandum-book. 
Look more carefully (or the year when Spenser's monu- 
ment was raised, or between which years toe eutrT stands 
— 1G2S and 1626. 

* Sir Clement CoCtreirs book about Spenser. 

■ Capi' Power, to know ii he has heard from Capt. Spen- 
■ar about my letter of inquiries re!atin|! to Edward Spenser. 

* Of Wbiston, to examme if my remarks on Spenser are 
eonplete as to the press. — 1>s. ' 

'Remember when I see Mr W. Thornton, to inquire 
whether he has printed in any of his works anv character of 
oar old poets than those of Spenser and Shakespeare \* 
and to ^et the liberty nfa viMt at Kentivh Town, to see his 
OsUscfion of Robtrt'Grfen^t Workt, in abotit four large vo- 
hau» in quarto. He commnnly published :\ pa'mphlet every 
term, as hu acquamtance Tom Nash irJorms u;*.* 

Two or three other memoranda may excite a 9mi!e at his 
peculiar habits of ftudy, and unceasing vigilance to draw 
from orieinal sources of information. 

* Drjfden*M drram at Lord Exeter's, at Burleigh, while he 
was translating Virgil, as Signior Yerrio, then painting 
there, rehited it to the Yorkshire painter, of whom I had it, 
lies in the parchment book m Tvorfo, designed for his life.' 

At a sub«equmt period Oldys inserts, * Now entered 
thoein.' Malone quotfs this viry memorandum, which 
be discovered in OtWys* Langbaine] lo show that Dryden 
had some confidence in Oneirocriticirm. and supposed that 
future events were roraetiraes prof>nosiicaled by dreams. 
Malone adds, ' Where either the law prophetic Uaf, or the 
parehment hook now is, I know not.t 

Unquestionably we have incurred a great loMof Oldys's 
collection for Dryden*s life, which were very exu-n«i've ; 
such a mass of literary history cannot have perished un- 
less by accident ; an({ I tnispect that many of OUiy*** 
manuaeripU are in tKr ito^sesition of individuals who are 
not arquaintrd with l.i» h;ir.d-« riling, which may be i-ajily 
Terified. 

* To search liie old psners in one of my larjic deal boxes 
for Drydj-n's lotrr of thanks tu my faiiicr, for some rom- 
mutJicaticn relating to Plutarch, wlu'.t? »hev ami others 
were pub!i«hi[i<: a transia'.ion of Plutarch's Livej«. in five 
ToJumev, Svo, 1683. It is copied in the jv(//oir book for 
DryderCt Uj't. in which there are about 150 transcriptions 
in prose and ver«e, relaiinff to the hiV. character, and 
wnting? of Mr. Dryden.' — Is Er.gland'ii Remembrancer 
extracii-d out of my obit, (obituary) into my remarks en 
him in the fottical bug /' 

* My exiracitf in i|ie pttrchment budget about Denham's 
seat and family in Surrey.' 

*yiy vchitf xrlium pnrket-book, tort'ered i^ith pold. for 
the extractH fr<im '* Groans < f Great Britain" about Buti'-r.' 

* See my account of the tr»*at yewsi in Tankeraley's 
park whiie Ssr R. Flin^haw was'pri«>ner in the lodj»e 
there: especially Taiboi's yew. t*hirh a man on horse- 
back micht turn abnui in. in my hotaniral }tudttt* 

' This Donald Lupton I have mentioned in my ratalo^e 
pf all the bofiks and pamphio:s relative to London in tolio, 
begun anno 1740. nnd ^«r.lch I i.ave now, 1746, entered 
between 300 and 400 articl'^it. besides remarks. 4^. Now, 
in June, 1748, between 400 and 5G0 articles. Now, m 
October, 1750, »ix hundred and thirty-aix.'* 

♦William Ttonip-on. tlic i>nrr of * Sirkricsp,- and othor 
poems ; a warm Invor r>t' pli!*»r banis. «i-«l ro vuUar imitator 
of Ppeiiser. He wa-s ihr u viver of Bishcp Hall's Satire.-, in 
1753, hy an etluiun which hail been nure fnnupoie if conduct- 
ed by hi* frienvl 0:dy«. for ihe text if I'l.iaiiJiiu!. thouch the 
edition hillowcJ was-M.e lunowcd irum Lord Oifoni's library, 
probablv bv the aid o:' OMy*. 

f Mslone'i? Life of Dryikn. p 4i20. 

X This IS one of OKlys's iuanu»crip:s : o ihiok folio cf litV?. 
which has been made' to do i:^ duty, with t^niail iharik" fruin 
Chose who did net care to praise thr» •err-.e wh-h tbey de- 
rived from it. It ]>os*ed frnm Dr Borken'ioui to G^'-rct Sier- 
rens, who lent it to Gcugh. It wa* sold fcr five suir.eas. The 



There remains to be toM an Anecdote, which ahcwi t^i; 
Pope greatly regarded our Uteranr antiquarv. • O.ztu 
■ays my friend, * was one of the lilirarians o^ the Ear. ■/ 
Oxford, and he used to tell a story nf ibc credi: wakt. m 
obtained u a scholar, by setting Pope nghi m a La^a 
qiKMatioB, whidi he made at the earl's tabic. He c«s aoc 
however, as I remember, boast of banng been aLZZL.'^vi 
as a guest at the table, but as happening to be u iti- :-«:= ' 
Why mif:ht not Oldrs, however, have been t^^uc. i: 
least, below the salt f It would do no honour ro ti:r 
Mrty to suppose that Oldys stood among the mrLus. 
The' truth is, there appears' to have oarisied a c nr-irz .i. 
intercourse between Pope and Oldys : and of ihi< I f-L. 
give a remarkable proof. In thove frafroents «' 0<Tf 
preserved as * additional anecdotes of Shaken >rar-.' ^ 
Steevens* and Malone'a editions. 0!cvs merirKc^ a !::'7 
of Davenant. which he adds, * Mr. I^ope told mc at :::'e 
Eari of Oxford's table !* And further rvSaies a coovc-ii- 
tion which passed between them. Nor is this a'. : fcr 3 
Oldys's Lanebaine he put down this mrmorarxum m *:e 
article of Shakespeare—* Remember wha: I * bservfc :-' 
j my Lord Oxford for Mr. Pone'f use out of Cow t\*t pre- 
I face.' Malone appears to have discovered tnts cbsenft- 
i tion of Cowley's, which is cunous enough and v«^ 'a- 
: erateful to that commentator's ideas : it is ' to pruce ud 
Top away the old withered braiKhes* lo the new tdincem oi 
Shakespeare and other aiKient poeta ! * Pope adi^ed.' 
says Malooe, * this very unwarrantable idea ; OUys e«s 
the person who suggested to Pope the sincular coarse be 
pursued in his edition of Shakespeare.' TVivbour tcnrin 
ing on the felicity or the danger ot this new «y»:rm of r^ 
publishing Shakespeare, one may say that iC many pat- 
sages were struck out, Shakespeare Would not be vranL 
for many of them were never composed by that grraiWti' 
There liot only existed a literary intimacy betwecc O^n 
and Pope, but' our poet adopting his suecesticos on se ^ 
portant an occasion, evinces how highly he esteeosBd ks 
juHfimeni : and unquestionably Pope Had often been d»> 
lighted by Oldya with the history of his predecesvors . aad 
the curiwitieK <^ English poetry. 

I have now introduced the reader to Oldys vffxi 

amidst hiii * poetical hazs.' his * parchment hioenprx£ 

j budfels.' his * catal^^jue*.' and his * dianes.* c/ren ves- 

ing a «oli:arv croan. or active m some fre*h i»i*5uirT. S«a 

is t!i« Sil':''Vfite of thi? prodigy r.f literary curiafr;^ ' 

i The very txisrence vt Oldys's manusrrip!! rMT.tiruei •.? 

' be I f an ainr» ::uotm na'iire. referred to. quoted. ar.d ytz- 

I scribed, ^v c.-m but seiii* ni turn to ih«r oricir*!*. Tr.ese 

masse!> of curious knowledee. dispersed or »o*t, have f«- 

' riched an afierwace, who have otten picked up tne spoL 

' and claimed the victor}*, but it was Oldya who had ixgsi 

■ the l.aitle I ' 

I O.rys atforris one more examnle how lif-^ is ofien c»ri 
' amiilst discoveries end acqui«i;ions. The literary ar> 
quarv. when he has attempted to embody his mu/ti- wc 
inquiries. ,ind lo finiiih his scattered de$i£na, has vxx 
that the lof-fr ab*one lalorr. ' the labour void r f labcw." t# 
i the inscription on the library of F.urence i":!!" y c^tcr^z-e* 
i the res»'arches of iirerature.* has dissolved hi5 ca^s :r ':* 
! voluptuousness of hi-" cuno«ity ; and that Jc-o ovtr. ..« 
! the hunter in the hi at of ihe chase. wi-ji> be d>*.u<3 
I the prtv which lay before him, he was su.: »trtrc:j.g oc- 
j wards to catch the fucitive 1 

Tronstolat in medio /lOSt/a, et fvgimtia rartaf. 

At the close of ever)' century, in this growing wcr": af 
! books, mav an O'.dvs be the reader for the naiim: ! Sr.i-w i 
I he be en.iowed «itfi aphiios'phical spirit, and ccn.brr.e rhe 
I genius of his own tim«'s wi:h thai of the nrecedT*. ^e 
1 will hold in his hand the chain of human ih. ii£!-.r«." ir:. 
I like another Bay;e, become the historian of iht hi::ri= 
I mind ! 
i useful work of ten years of att(r.t;ou civen to it ! T^- i': ■ 

■ quarvGcush R^;iidei>to iiwith hisu-'!.t- Jt«-.Trnvr :. 'Ar ■: 
the?e tl'i'!' < f Iv'i'ks ai «1 p.in^pLltt-: i.^'^ut !,■• i*. i •:* r :. ^ 
pure'v l::rti ri. ;i!, a::.l nuny .f t>o I-w a k" ■} t ■ r ■: it • - ' 

I tbe bi'.i.l if tr;v::r-j'hy a'i-il hi-.!ory.* Tbf* :"! - ..-■'j- 

I OMy? in ririv.ii-? tliM i.'!;4Vr?.te iM-'e-rn.-r.'. is* oc« xltn-T ^■ 

; iryini.' it by the lim-ted I'i-it ri lO the topiiCTjphi'r'j * -* T* • 

rataU'fft'e remair.s a disrderafjm. were ii prii le^: er: rr t* ■::. 

lecteii bv O.'dys. ijoi mere'-y f.-r ;he ii-»}.-^!:raj>hy c.-:" i'; ■ .t-::t - 

pjli?, but for irs rtlatmn to it? mHi[Ki«. doniei:.-: i::--*- 

1 events, aid perwns cuiiiiecied ^iih its bisic-ry. 
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PREFACE. 



I Published, in 1796, *'an Essay on the Literary Character;" to my 
own habitual and inherent defects, were superadded those of my youth ; 
the crude production was, however, not ill received, for the edition disap- 
peared ; and the subject was found to be more interesting than the writer. 

During the long interval which has elapsed since the first publication, 
the little volume was often recalled to my recollection, by sever^, and by 
some who have since <d)taiDed celebrity ; they imagined that their attach- 
ment to literary pursuits had been strengthened even by so weak an ef- 
fort. An extraordinary circumstance has occurred with these opinions ; — 
a copy which has accidentally fallen into my hands, formerly belonged to 
the great poetical genius of our times ; and the singular fact that it was 
twice read by him in two subsequent years, at Athens, in 1810 and 1811, 
instantly convinced me that the volume deserved my attention. I tell this 
fact assuredly, not firom any little vanity which it may appear to betray, 
for the truth is, were I not as liberal and as candid in respect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, I could not have been gratified by 
the present circumstance ; for the marginal notes of the noble writer con- 
vey no flattery — ^but amidst their pungency and sometimes their truth, the 
circumstance that a man of genius could, and did read, this slight effusion 
at two different periods of his Ufe, was a sufficient authotity, at least for an 
author, to return it once more to the anvil ; more knowledge, and more 

maturity of thought, I may hope, will now fill up the rude sketch of my 
youth ; its radical defects, those which are inherent in every author, it 
were unwise for me to hope to remove by suspending the work to a more 
remote period. 

It may be thought that men of genius only should write on men of 
genius ; as if it were necessary that the physician should be infected with 
the disease of his patient. He is only an observer, like Sydenham who 
confined himself to vigilant observation, and the continued experience of 
tracing the progress of actual cases (and in his department, but not in mine) 
in the operation of actual remedies. He beautifully says— "Whoever 
describes a violet exactly as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and other 
properties, will find the description agree in most particulars with all the 
violets in the universe." 

Nor do I presume to be any thing more than the historian of genius ; 
whose humble office is only to tell the virtues and the infirmities of his 



PREFACE. 

Iieroes. It is tlie fashion of ihe present day to raise up dazzling t}ieori«s 
ofgeaiua; to re ason o priori ; to promulgate abstract paradoxes ; to beat 
with levity the man of genius, because lie ia only a man of genius. I 
have sought for facts, and have often drawn results unsuspected by myself, 
I ha»e looked iulo lilerary history for the Hterary eharacier. I hace al- 
ways had in my mind an observalion of Lord Bolingbroke : " Abstract, 
or general propositions, though never so true, appear obscure or doubi- 
fiil lo us very often till they are explained by examples; when ei- 
amples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are 
flattered, made to oui senses, as well as to our understandings . The ia- 
slniclion comes then from our authority ; we yield lo fact when we restn 
speculation." This will be truth long after the encyclopedic geniuses of 
the present age, who write on all subjects, and with most spirit on those 
they know least about, shall have passed away ; and time shall exthcaie 
truth from the deadly embrace of sophistry. 



THE LITERARY CHARACTER, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON LITBRART CBAKACTKKS. 

SiHcx the discovery of that art which multiplies at will 
the productions of the human intellect, and spreads them 
over the universe in the conse(]uent formation of libraries, 
a class or order of men has arisen, who appear throughout 
Europe to have derived a generic title in that of literary 
characters ; a denomination which, however vague, defines 
the pursuits of the individual, and serves, at times, to se- 
parate him from other professions. 

Formed by the same habits, and influenced by the same 
motives, notwithstanding the diflerence of talents and tem- 
pers, the opposition of times and places, they have always 
preserved among themselves the roost striking family re- 
semblance. The literary character, from the objects in 
which it concerns itself, is of a more independent and per- 
manent nature than those which are perpetually modified 
by the change of manners, and are more distinctly nation- 
al. Could we describe the medical, the commercial, or 
the li'pal character of other ages, this portrait of antiquitv 
would be like a periiihed picture ; the subject itself would 
have alicred its position in the revoUiiions of society. It is 
not so wnh the literary character. Th»« passion f »r aliuly; 
the dflii'ht 111 bfK)ks ; the desire of solitude and celebrity ; 
the ob.4tructions of life ; the nature of their habits and pur- 
suits ; tho triumphs and the disappointments of literary 
^lory ; all these are as truly described by Cicero and the 
younger Pliny, as by Petrarch and Erasmus, and as they 
have been by Ilume and Giblton. The passion for collect- 
inji together the treasure!^ of literarure and the miracles of 
art, was a-* insatiable a thirst in Atticu't a.i in the French 
Peire«c, and in our Crachcrodes and Town!eys. We 
irac»* the. feelings of our litt rary contemporaries m all sges, 
and every (»e<»f»le who have deserved to rank among polish- 
ed nations. Such were those literary cliaraciers who 
have stamped the images of their minds on their works, 
and that other race, who preserve the circulation of this 
intellectual coinage ; 



-Gold of the Dead, 



Which Time do<»s still disperse, but not devour. 
jyAvenanft Chndibtrt, c. v. s. S8. 
These literary characters now constitute an important 
body, diffused over enlightened Euro(>e, connected bv 
the secret links ofcon<;enial pursuits, and combining often 
insensibly to themselves in the same common labouis. 
At London, at Paris, and even at Madrid, these men 
feel the same thirst, which is allayed at the same foun. 
tains ; the same authors are read,'and the sameopiniooa 
are formed. 

Contemporains de toot lea hommea, 
Et citoyens de toua les liei^x. 

De la Maihe. 

Thus an invisible brotherhood is existing among us, and 
those who stand connected with it are not always sensible 
of this kindred alliance. Once the world was made uneasy 
by rumours of the existence of a society, founded by that 
extraordinary German, Rosicruciua, designed for the search 
of truth and the reformation of the sciences, lu statutes 
were yet but partially.promulgated but many a great princi- 
ple in morals, many a result of science in the concentrated 
loriB of an axiom ; and every excellent work which suitod the 
views of the Mutbor to presenre anonymous, were mysle- 



riousW traced to the president of the Rosicrucians, and not 
only the society became celebrated, but abused. Descar- 
tes, when in Gterroany, gave himself much trouble to track 
out the society, that he might consult the great searcher 
after Truth, but in vain ! It did not occur to the young re- 
former of science in this visionary pursuit, that every phi- 
losophical inquirer was a brother, and that the extraordi- 
nary and mysterious personage, was indeed himself ! for a 
genius of the first order is always the founder of a society, 
and, wherever he may be, the brotherhood will delight to 
acknowledge their master. 

These Literary Characters are partially described by 
Johnson, not witnout a melancholy colourmg. ' To talk 
in private, to think in solitude, to inquire or to answer in- 
quiries, is the business of a scholar. He wanders about 
the world without pomp or terror, and b neither known nor 
valued but by men like himself.* But eminent Genius ac- 
complishes a more ample design. He belongs to the world 
as much as to a nation ; even the great writer himself, at 
that moment, was not conscious that he Was devoting his 
days to cast the minds o his own contemporaries, and of 
the next age, in the mighty mould of his own, for he was 
of that order of men whose individual genius often becomes 
that of a people. A prouder conception rose in the ma- 
jestic mind of Milton, of ' that lastiui; fame and perpetuity 
of praise, which God an<i good men \ ave consented shall 
be the rewarti of iho.^e whose jmbtitJied labcurt advance the 
good of maiikmti.* 

Literature has in all ajes, encountered adver(fare< from 
cause* sufficiently obvious ; but other fiursuns hav«- been 
rarelv liable to discover enemies among thtir own vo'd'tes. 
yet many literary men openly, or in^ulumsly, would low- 
er the Li'erary character, are eager to cnfuse trie rai^ks 
in the repub icofieiters, \% anting the virtue wliieh knows to 
pav its tribute to Cx.^ar : while thev nialirioiislv confer the 
charac'erof author on that " Ten Thousand," whi'se re- 
cent list IS not so much a muster roll of heroes, as a tabic 
of population.* 

We mav allow the political economist to suppose that 
an author is the maniilaciurer of a certain ware for " a very 
paltry rec<»mpense," as their seer Adam Smith has calcu- 
lated. It is useless to talk to people who have nothing but 
millions in their imagination, and whose choicest works 
of art are spinning jennies ; whose principle of ' labour ' 
would have all men alike die in harness ; or, in their car* 
pentry of human nature, would convert them into wheels 
and r^rews, to work the perplexed movements of i hat ideal 
machinery railed ' capital * — thes'* may reasonably doubt 
of * the uiilitv * of this * unproducJive* race. Their heal- 
ed heads and temperate hearts may saiisfv thems«>lves that 
' that unprospprous race of men, ra'led men of letters,* 
in a sviilem of political economy, must necessarily occupy 
their pr*?sent stale in society, much as formerly when * a 
scholar and a beg?ar seem to have b« en terms xery nearly 
svnonimous.'t But whenever the political economists 
shall feel, — a calculation of time which who would dare to 
furnish them with ? — that the happiness and prosperity of 
a people include something more permanent and rooro 
evident than * the wealth of a nation,* they may form 
another notion of the literary character. 

A more formidable class of ingenious men who derived 
their reputation and even their fortune in life from their 
literary character, yet are coW and b«axOLt«a\ftNS6»'^a*wt- 

* 8eeaTtoa^\\\Aofc%\J^^Ra\ae«wslft.^^^ 
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br ibrir cloqatnc* nogld new'drix m b; Ibr iinflcram 
D(ii«paimii likt Adruiii VI, nhpsbianuii)! ihi Pcntifi- 
eUt tf ihc rennrdaT hia iIihIio, 7« pOHratn) oT llw 
Tiin, pcmcuird Uudnii*: ba drndol. uy ibol'i' — 
IcM hu broihfn mibl ibike Ihg Ponliacua iMel 
l«m ■•«» wiih auilHin 'hca miudi dF Ihii cut be 
iht irtrinfinf ih« (Hiblie opiBiim ; when ihe Imraijch*- 
ncidr d fint mianiAlickllT dcEriif^ uuJ Iben »portfit 
wiih. u vlepblnta ftrs imdv ru dknce on hotiFai;i 
fajrd plucfitfd of Ift litin^ frftrtivrl u rjdllbLf«d u B 

crrrict ma* ptead to nunit^ ihe Tunj of uiihon^af 
H rvquirH m inuch to citv effvel to their own po 
(ffronlarj. Lowir iha hifh tMrmrtnce, lh< Mt; 
Grplion aCCtmvt. muA jou deprive it of Iha amfioti 

Ihe blvw ^nu Eire the nutical iiiitrtiiiieDi» the idi 
■Duf oTili tooe a (or cter toet. 



'hri. Id ehvsde inatiBit and Chuieee nutite*. As 
_... -.. __ ,j,___,._ _■„. ... h, ^^ amuiinj, 






kiapunmuar ir 
■laeeebriil.^ C%\Mir doetivia la mctuTv an am 
anitii ; t^tnt all tha J*tr, axd lelf-flaveOiTua ei 
TAia ne«r principle, whirh do raan lo'huefH 
emiiinid wiih. W b«n uiaful ii> BuSoo aod G 



turr Tmll* imt rliMiEh itnirV ar ; he Dorltvea hit aieifftina— 
and mirht addreAa Ihen in thai lue*ia|(e of poelry and 
trndtrmeaa with whidi a MencaH kinf nproacbed hu 



a. iDihehi^s^nrnH 

, the pririlrre ^ «m)e 






limea, mihappilT, 



■ world of «r and ei 



proiimt'Ka oT nwn ai^rentli 

■Wiiral, that whan Gmer.in 
■apa-DKioiiiif ■ rMAoimenle ti 
Ran' aiodyaT poem and tiien 

lUidiea Ihnae which Mimt U 



iiiindiTalt fell, p^^bapi ihe findan 

Binr, ihoi nhemenDj broke rorih— 'Go home fran Iha 
lk*aMlinpulo<'7aarart,inlliHgnBr,<nttaLi>r; tod 




Maar aoiirce* el fnm haie iiidead bees kid afaa • 
>a, bui if thcH naj aonoiiDee call n lorrb. haia iter 
!TFraupplied ilBwanuT CouU SpcBaar hare BfBci •■ 
' ' — ' '□ Coaler, RidiariHia a paiHet m RiyLldi. lad 



Dcacanu a netaphfiHaD IB M^laba^idia, k^ An ■> 
borne ihai ntal fum atnUm, wbidi. wIhb cofawed «k 

iti rone, 1> alwaya dnelopn; narlT Is ■ [■ fci ite 

ofgniiusT The aceide^ rrhud rflbHa ■■■ Id* 




"imiirp'raZl 
a> Jnb laid, ■ 

mioed by an ^ _. . . 

ikii pmnptc ihat iha leacoiiinr Lochr. witlww as ors 
an etc, couM haie beea Ihe nuwal uid fcirr SanM. 

llw uMnlie OHtrj oT ReynMa nve the p^«M •- 
tiat bj Iba wirea of jwtiiiiaeiom labnar. Bat mimij 
HilbDOt fcnnn it lelbered : ii haa tiniulatwt ii—« * ^pi 
la iri, wb'ie il hai lell in wiihnm a Uam|pi> or a Rait^ 

Akanaida in ihai tar pom which ii HadTt IM-i}' 

bDlbihe final rFVHiaioT thai pnem ha tefl B^rtjwv^ 
Irr. Ibe baid hat •iodinird the ndlarr and iiij | *■ 
oHtrin oT trniiu br Ihe mTi'cnottt etikhei (k* efcav b^ 
The nieran poel »at parh>P> ItBrxad by (he «(■» 
ludu of ha owB poena] hfa, and thoae of aeoa d I* 
brorhan. 

aua bod, niair we notlntu iuhHIurr m ita TMana! t>B 



irered in childhood ih 



riiiodr. full of n 
rinplanrr BoTia iakarBa 



preat anr pan of Ihe i- 
niTiiral lo Sia nind. ! : 
may opon our innuir 
Horr alluded lo—'If.i 
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■iborUil uuthar locompOM 

poMi, awl OHM H*ii(i|Klui own Dromon. Hathwfkt 

ud b* Ititi la fiHs ai ber Mcni^aMetiB| tha Cm 
•onwie laelinaiHafihaBud. This priioifh pliM 

In iba oil) nmince oT Kw ArUiur, wbaa • wvhKd 
CDmai 10 tha kiDf Id raqoaatlia voold Dialw ba bob a 
luufhl— ^li i< igroai IhLng Ibou aikaalt* laid Arf bar, wb* 
inqiiiTad wbaUicr Uiw sntnatj pRwaadod tna biai ar hii 

™ of tiH * Cm r^» lh!nm''aaM, awl all tbaia mil hi 
to Ihal labour I pul ibcai ; bal Aia ehdd will DM hkout Icr 
mtt Sat aoj ihmf ibal 1 iihI pijt wife wiU do ; but itwrnji 
ba mil bo •boauac aad Eanaf dtna, aad f lad Tor 4* ••• 
iHUlaa, and to baboU hniihla, and (Iwaja dair and niifat 
h> doiraih (f na 10 ba nada • kiii||ki.' Tha liiag com- 

ahipan much J\U the poor man ; but T« wat aol like 

much mtre <han tnj of Ihan. And •» Atlhiir Imighlcd 
liiin.' Thii ijmpja raJa u the hitiorj of raaiut— ihe co*^ 

faniuj In iha fuoiif who par^ Jried and piafued the «m- 



pnTod of Ibal fHbla doculnir which adapia i 



and ihf Grii step inig Ufe ofi mm of j^eniui n dunbsijk Alficri I 

■DCS and f liar. Lill^iOUt riniaua a«n>ln«r. hu drtciihad nuiter, 

Iba freqiu'Dt •iuuiiua uT neb a TDitih, lilia iha Ta-whird'a T Ha r 

thai ha ihould irj hii rutiuni in (he naimpoln, whnra ha 



tarj oUlinilr CDnxniied uik<1 rid of him, Tiir, aa Lilly prik 

couDlry labour; my faiber oA wouldaaj I wai food /or 
■oikiV,'— -onla which the tubm ef lo manT naa o( 

In iHdiii|r Itie mcmoin of a man oT fsiiiui wa ofiaii 

at Iha rrcollpciidfi of ihTl 

«an.atrK..n but bniarij- 
t>a«:al Ut »ot .uffaruit h 



ri Biida all plana in il ; b« c wn a n aa ntcinlj with iB 
t bun — ba m a bamiiE, a kirart a ban. Tha ftafnaea 
and bluih of tha moniing; Iba iiiJIbuab of Uie arau^; 

ing u bib, ba aita broodav war bia fint dia inafaa, ■ 
that tiaiB rf iboiubi wa edi maria, wilb a natlaaania* 
oT dalifhl, lor ba n enhr iba b^ of aamtiaa, aDd bv 
Dot ja laarM la thiok ; Ihaa eOBaa tbal landiiaiw tt 
•|>irit, tbal Grat abada af ibooiht egfamriDi aran aoaaa, 

-_. . Irabag ; tbia unparaBaol haa ba^ 

Balancbolr. Osa mlf ioapnd, a^ 



Vkb couekiui prid'a. ' Fm tWTha ill raaotiH 
To Ita™ ka kiKimiol wMi aicillkic iblnfa, 
And win hakDowinatwhalauklUusriwild 
Of pcalai •ndwondai'— 
Tbitdaiiabt ia nrana bai bHn BnalidaambadbvBaito: 
' Wbn lb* iuernuaaioa of mj iludwi allooad ne I*mh 
Tor rwnaiioa,' ny Bovla, ' Twould tirj oOmi aital away 
fmn all C(Hnpan]> and upend Tour or fiia hnura alnaa ia 
the Gakft and ihink a1 random, making mj delighted laia- 
^inalion iha buiy loena wkara eome romance or other waa 
dailr acted.' Thii circunuianca alarmed hia frienda, who 

It il ramarkabla that tbia loia of rapnae andmaainf ia 



erniDi wudiiMmrcd b; Hnraoein ihat Ode which aciiool 
boia nfirn amTjr. Baalua bai eipmalii (old ua of Ua 



iioldei (ad 1i 

thii pup^l ia I 
m oTdif radatiD 



d parind^; the truth waa, 



finmnc'f Bril. Put. B. il, aai| 4. 



m il laBfih pit by hran -. nc 
remhi a^init the faihar o1 

iiKlyini. Tha fubar of Pr. 
rat Ihe poaiica! library of hu 



C 



. Uw»er,iiordrpriTod himofthaRoraan laurel. Thaunde 
V of Alfion lor mora than iweotTjeariaiippreaaad tbopoei- 
_>' ieal chameior of ihu noble baid ; ha wae a poet wiihoiit 
knowini, to wrila a irm, and Namre, like a hard errdiinr, 



by the uilirn iraiaiance of hi> cl 

bibtr, who may hiniHlf be not inienaiblc'la ;!(»~dr 



area in Ihair firvt itana tn* 
■--iaecr.-- ■ ■ '^■- ■ 



Uoraca, Whan ih 


J accompanied Mrc 


amaa 


into Iba 




BHI-r amuird himirlf at t 




iwu ba'rdi rano»-d on a remal bank amid 




fredlaea. 


•fthaahada. The 


Touniar PlmT. who w 




paribcl. 




« ebarmad'bjlbaRnaan 


ndaar 


hmiiiv.orraiharrni 


■Iba by nam which a 
hi.ubaurnd«;h» 




idbiBM 


ajta-hofedaywiib 




aajaK 


■boiild I letum wn 








beM.' Thomwrnwa. tha' hero of'hiaow 


nCu 


Ik'or£ 


Tha^oulh ofgtn 


m. will ba apt to rali 


a fro 


.theae. 



toanMTcaa iapan. Tba bor of f*niiH Diea to aw 
bnviM bMM la whiofc ha ftacj haa eflaa pm 



owaMiMlral, 

* An nnbanpy yowif man wba racrnily brleltad hli Ilk M 
the lawa lilt fctnii apporaiabafaflniipramltatorfaiilva, 
—Ha had thrown WatKlT Ihr twayaar> inui tlie KiHlkiiti n- 
drrniant of a tinlan anlTanky. Befoie hli eirculon ba 
•ktichail ■nimparfwliiito-bhunphy, and ihl Wlowhn paa. 
Ban iarteicrlplii'eof younffcniua: 

Ins hy defrrea from tbr pa-thnoa of my aaaoclalca, and waa 

RiiLnaJ CBillpt. beariniiibe Tqdfcii of ancleM brollB, andtba 
Inpalrlnf hand of line,— randaa ibnndarbif ihroitfh tha 
echniaifrovao. — mcka and T'ecitilcaa,..^ho boaialfiil aa wall 
aa the aiibHmo iralti of naiur^-rormad a i|iociuw Held fkr 



)Hai.orini!'ir O.I " 
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Bonuei muU noi jmn hia jonDf unipuiiani, and flew 
Ukn a&liiuT (uk, while iha clunul bojia aTCpgdJ In 
fight br uplfini: to Imalnnfi Virpl Uie 1h hcIm vafrs, 
tha ox ui^ Uilui£ ID ihfl plough. Tb« joub* paietWT ta 
lidiail* tha prncnrag Uhmirt af DonraKtina u hb 



tfhui 



TlxiMuiie 



kippiljr ctprWf n 



1 hs,'in anlsr lo indulp an Dim lUlr. t muld 

nfRlf in ■!») mwdt ihii I mi(hi »>i1 (Dd >iiid)> in ^uIh,' 
bur Lhrv beu ilie bushoA umI ■(mn'4 in his bufrov, Uhi 
fliUint nu cT ernditina. Sir Williiai lonri wu nr* l> ■ 

(parukcr in ilic uiirs iporu of Hurow ; li m» ttia uf 
Qnji ihii he win ami ■ bnr, uil ihr oMtppt Ohuin- 
HD and Bum wcnnmirkiblTacninii boT<. Milianfau 
pnRmd (m lUiUiulFinii minlKn, hu ichoal-lifo— 
'Whm I wM/i.rhllJ.inTNWiiili plor 

Beriniiai>% Itjim iiin tnoir, andLh^nrp ldJo 
WliA nlf hi he nijblrc nwl, nj^veif I thrn^hi 
Bnm lo ibii (nd, horn u troBHMi lU nnlh. 



I 



IT iha you'fa af ffffliui it af 



ofteD be«B biKiriil. 



HKd a Hui of Ln|a<j fram [br •uhj of Pjrm 
lii^i aad had U ni>rneiiFed br hit btothar* an 
igpa aaon i« ban iDdioaitd im puaim Tor I 
BKiiB rowh Ktaa ithkk ba dno up fmn OgiC 




DvcuQg IP no ftmwwmon's u*p tsti tif maid hoditpkrnd 
■I hit mfJ« life, uid thai folu^iijr vf lacrmtry and lavrc so 

javi were p>as«t in ahooUn^ ^Ha ail dav and nadm^ 

be dM a bird rtftnarkahla for ilr anv or lia pluina^, he 
■aneoiliiui il bj ana of Ihc nimri ciT hn Firms, and 
niainir a funenr pin> cnBUDwd the body ; colltcUnf ilic 

witb a itarnirtTe cf bu Palrodiu or SaFT«doit- Wv Ki^m 
hare lo delact, raflvvEed in hv bovish ip«t>, Iha pleaaiag 
naiui oT ilis Bulbar of Nnma t^ompiliiBi, Caaaaln> vT 
OordonandWilbaiHTtll. 

tl la parhana ■ cnierioa tf la!«il »hni a toulb u dii- 
. .. , lni™(i.loriir.-.thno 



wafidlT <t>e nk ihn 
Btphad. Hhck W fim *«> li 
vfata. lad WW yi w iun j t 
liar of ibat M«J bcaulj, vbich «a> daj ha tf ri •> 

bv hli Himpanniu, and nav, Hkn £^«*. b> IiiM<b ■ a 
clmd (DiHLt hu uaooatci. TIm ettrbmari Faha 
Haumu in hia hoybuoil na* caDad in Jwiai<« •■ tha Mb 
ihetp." fmn iba Baekutat and fntiiy ot Ih> dtayaMia. 
Hb taiUitarai and tsciiumuf, hit iniliffictiaiiii isiaaMlk 
aamrnniu. ha ilinniMa anl rfiSooli^ n 1 aiMii. mI 
hl> tHda wbnuikia Is buiqwii. ted»4 ife<awe» 

•alar hiiii aa imr iiraoevmblT ilupM, Tb«l i ■■ J 

Mind, oaalienblecMirajit. and utinriMa charartcf Fdia 
aflrrwarda dvplarBd, lfa« ibea insrbHid had l*aa» 
«a!ed a ilw apparaai ccBiniT qiwhiin. Tb« bar 4 
i;ronia mai indeed fmn ilnw and dull cmt In tbt pli^ 
malic, fnr ihoUffhlful and obtrmnp -*-" — — - — - -* 
Ihpifiaclvea Ih limoroua ak^L frfiaract 

pcrprtuabT inibibinfr. b« ctnW dji 

ofieii haar (tvtn ihr airly coiii|4niuaa nf a dh 
Ihal a] arhmlt hr had ■ppaari'd haaiT and n 
HowHao nnacmnl ihii ihe rhitdhm! at aanti 
conpaninl by ihal aerminf aad danilTnl itnUw 
Ihe tia of a profuiind ftnim: and Rna^r J| 
pl«»d unait '• Iha boal nalurta Car tnrDin 
Batored and tiard-nillrd it " " ■'-■ 



cAecliur. ihaboy nhobaiublainrd a pre 

Tb« horbood of Kalaon waa chanelrriird b» e«i 

mal li) Ihoac nfliii -'— -■ -< >■" "■-■■■ ' 

liiachaiacter»h«ih . _ . .. 

hi ni|bi be nlucd, ha wanld climb, if poatiUa. Ui ihruqi 
of Ihe Iraj."' Strnw purrile ane^dotet whith Fimchlm 



ind hit faiber imdeniDod 



iMUayili 



hia purpooe- In buTbood ho Aaa a aorl of acintiK 

-boy'i' bom. A pan nbere hr and hi» niatai itciod 
\t, 10 lime becuna a quaemira. In iho cnuna oT 
I? the infant proj^clDT thnii-ht of a nharf for Ihrm 
1^ no, atid nurd wiih a htaji af aioDei drpoaiird 
for iba building of a hnua. Bui ho piafttml bis 

rr>. Hiih his iniJuliofi nol la qinl Iho piai woiV tii] 

iou efhis fuiun chancUr. Bvl the qiiabUa which 



ired of Ihe hiIt Ide of iha tnA 
LO bf bere," ha aaya, - i>Wl Mr 



ivpoaiTloqa tor Ihr arl. would ahow Hicb a 

BotiledTs of (Oiiva. chidi aone innt>n« 
UHt d«3ai>r1ir br i» saddaa lebnnenoa. 
ainapaaami* ai 
Alb,-' - 
10 dnkffd 
Idl ba waa IbirlT, thai pe 
hiv hU ihai an. ■«> it 
Hirprnini; hia fritnds b;r 



ipahirof 

lasoni 
of Jchi 
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eompuiion, ftod afterwirds, corabmed, with great know- 
ledge of the world, a light airy talent. Even a discerning 
parent or master haa entirely failed to develope the geniua 
of the youth, who haa afterwarda ranked among eminent 
men ; and we ought as little to infer from early unfavour- 
abl«t appearances as from inequality of talent. The great 
Isaac Barrow's father used to say, that if it pleased God 
to take from him any of his children he hoped it might be 
litaac, as the least promising ; and during the three veara 
Barrow passed at the Charter-house, he was remai^able 
only for the utter negligence of his studies and his person. 
The mother of Sheridan, herself a hterary female, pro- 
nounced early, that he was the dullest and moat hopeless 
of her sons. Bodmer, at the head of the literery class in 
Switzerland, who had so frequently discovered and ani- 
mated the literary youths of his country, could never de- 
tect the latent genius of Gesner ; after a repeated exami- 
nation of the young man, he put his parents in despair with 
the hopeless award that a romd of so ordinary a cast must 
confine itself to mere writing and accompts. 

l*hus it happens that the firsit years of life do not always 
include those, of genius, and the education of the youth 
may not be the ulucation of his genius. In all these 
cases nature had dropt the seeds in the soil, but even a 
happy disposition must be concealed amidst adverse cir- 
cumstances. It has happened to some men of. genius 
during a long period of their lives, that an unsettled im- 
pulse, without having discovered the objects of its apti- 
tude, a thirst and fever in the temperament of too sentient 
a being which cannot find the occupation to which it can 
only attach itself, has sunk into a melancholy and queru- 
lous spirit, weary with the burden of existence ; but the 
instant the latent talent had declared itself, his first work, 
the eager offspring of desire and luve, has astonished the 
work! at once with the birth and the maturity of genius. 

Abundant facts exhibit genius unequivocally discover- 
ing itself in the iuvenile age connecting these facts with 
the subsequent life — and in eeneral, perhaps a master- 
mind exhibits precocity. * Whatever a young man at first 
applies himself to, is commonly his delight afterwards.' 
This remark was made by Hartley, who has related an 
anecdote of the infancy of his genius, which indicated the 
man. He declared to his daughter that the intention of 
writing a book upon the nature of man was conceived in 
his mmd when he was a very little boy — when swinging 
backwards and forwards upon a gate, not more than nine 
or ten yeors old ; he was then meditating upon the nature 
of his own mind, how man was made, and for what futuro 
end — such was the true origin, in a boy of ten yoars old, 
of his celebrated book on the * fi^mc, the duty, and the ex- 
pectation of rnan.' The c<Mi8titutional propensity has 
declared itself in painters and poets, who were such before 
they understood the nature of colours and the arts of 
verse. The vehement passion of Peiresc for knowledge, 
according to accounts Gassendi had received from old men 
who had known him a child, broke out as soon as he had 
been Uught his alphabet; his delight was to be handling 
books and papers, and his perpetual inoairies after their 
contents oblised them to invent something to auiet the 
child's insatiable curiosity, who was offended if told he 
had not the capacity to 'understand them. He did not 
■tudy like ordinary scholars, and would read neither Jus- 
tin nor Ovid without a perpetual consultation of other au- 
thors, such was his early love of research ! At ten years 
of age his taste for the studies of antiquity was kindled at 
the sight of some ancient coin dug up in his neighbour- 
hood ; and then that passion * began to bum like fire in a 
forest,' as Gassendi most happily describes the fervour 
and the amplitude of his mind. We have Boccaccio*s 
own words for a proof of his early natural tendency to 
tale-writing, in a passage of his genealogv of the Gods : 
* Before seven years of age, when as yet I had met with 
no stories, was without a master and hardly knew my let- 
ters, I had a natural talent for fiction, and produced some 
little tales.' Thus the Decamerone was appearing much 
earlier than we suppose. So Ariosto, as soon as he ob- 
tained some knowledge of languages, delighted* himself in 
translating French and Spanish romance.s ; was he not 
•owing plentifully the seeds of his Orlando Furioso ? Lope 
de Vega declares that he was a poet from the cradle, be. 

Cinn'mg to make verses before he could write them, for he 
ribed nia school-males with a morsel of his breakfast to 
wnte down the lines he composed in the early momine. 
Dawartefl, while yet a boy, was po marked out by habits 
<>f ^* p neditation, that he went among his companions by 



the title of the philosopher, always questioaing, and set- 
tling cause and effect. It happened that ha was twenty- 
five years of a^e before he lett the army, but the prop^n> 
sity for meditation had been early formed, and the noble 
enierprize of reforming philosophy never ceased to inspire 
his solitary thoughts. L>escartes was a man bom only for 
meditation — and he has himself given a very interesting 
account of the pursuits which occupied his youth, and at 
the progress of his genius ; of that secret struggle he so 
long held with himself, wandering in concealment over the 
world, for more than twenty years,' and, as be says of him- 
self, like the statuarv, latiouring to draw out a Minerva 
from the marble blocli. Michael Angelo, as yet a chik), 
wherever ho went, busied himself in drawing ; and when 
his noble parents, hurt that a man of genius was disturbing 
the line oTtheir ancestry, forced him to relinquiah the pen- 
cil, the infant artist flew to the chissel : art was in his 
soul and in his hands. Velasquez, the Spanish painter, 
at his school tasks, filled them with sketcnes ana draw- 
ings, and as some write their names on their books, his 
were known by the specimens of his genius. The painter 
Lanfranco was originally the page of a marquis, who ob- 
serving that he was perpetually scrawling figures on cards, 
or with charcoal on the walls.'asked the bov whether he 
would apply to the art he seemed to love ? The boy trem- 
bled, fearing to have incurred his master's anger ; but 
when encouraged to decide, he did not hesitate : placed un- 
der one of the Carraccios, his rapid progress in the art testifi- 
ed how much Lanfranco had suffered bv suppressing his na- 
tural aptitude. When we find the boy Kanteuil, his parents 
being averse to their son's practising drawing, hiding him- 
self in a tree to pursue the delightful exercise of his pen- 
cil ; that Handel, intended for a doctor of the civil laws, 
and whom no parental discouragement could deprive of his 
enthusiasm for the musical science, for ever touching harp- 
sichords, and having secretly conveyed a musical instru- 
ment to a retired apartment, sittine through the night 
awakening his harmonious spirit ; and when we view Fer- 
guson the child of a peasant, acquiring the art of reading 
without any one suspecting it, by listening to his father 
teaching his brother ; making a wooden watch without the 
slightest knowledge of mechanism, and while a shepherd, 
like an ancient Chaldean, studying the phenomena of the 
heavens and making a celestial globe, as he had made a 
wooden watch, can we hesitate to believe that in such 
minds, there was a resistless and mysterious propensity, 
growing up with the temperaments of these artists ? Fer- 
guson was a shepherd-lad on a plain, jtlaced entirely out 
of the chance of imitation ; or of the mfluence of casual 
excitement ; or anv other of those sources of genius so 
frequently assigned for its production. The case of Opie 
is similar. 

Yet these cases are not more striking than one related 
of the Abb^ La Caille, who ranked among the first astn^ 
nomers of the age. La Caille was the son of the parish 
clerk of a village ; at the ace of ten years his father sent 
him every evening to ring the church bell, but the boy al- 
ways retumed home late. His father was angry and beat 
him, and still the boy returned an hour af^er he had rung 
the bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious 
in his conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his 
son ascend the steeple, rins the bell as usual, and remain 
there during an hour. When the unlucky boy descended, 
he trembleolike one caught in the fact, an<l on his knees 
confessed that the pleasure he took in watching the stars 
from the steeple was the real cause of detaining him from 
home. As the father was not born to be an astronomer^ 
like the son, he flogged the hoy severely. The youth was 
found weeping in the streets, by a man of science, who, 
when he discovered in a boy of ten years of age, a passion 
for contemplating the stars' at night, and who had disco- 
vered an oDservatorv in a steeple, in spite of such ill-treat- 
ment, he decided tfiat the seal of nature had impressed 
itself on the genius of that boy. — Relieving the parent from 
the son and the son from the parent, he assistea the young 
La Caille in his passionate pursuit, and the event perfect- 
ly justified the prediction. Let others tell us why child- 
ren feel a predisposition for the studies of astronomy, or 
natural history, or any similar pursuit. Wo know that 
vouths have found themselves in parallel situations with 
l*^erguson and La Caille, without experiencing their en- 
ergies. 

The case of Clairon, the great French tragic actress, de- 
serves attention : she seems to have been an actress before 
she !iaw a theatre. Thi.« female, destined to be a sublime 
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f« Wr MMb*r )• enaltiH k*r ■ iMt rasa, ib* baf^ nrl 

■■■»<iiMilj liillniw>«|ipj iiliimi mm yliMiimiii 

MiMiJ kar ia •nrjrwur* «ad ■atioa: 4*d Ctana 
w»d>B md llw*<m«fl>«r«rft it iidiM,hr»h«bMr«ii- 
■i yi th* iraM dM kad Uiubt hmcK; ■ tk* hiu« 
taMnMiw oT U t •!» d^THl h« fn«d> lad «■ .et 

b tUa eu* artlM BH sffHiai, an ■« to eaadoda Ihal 
Boikatal *iav nf ■ ronai aeifaaa pncMiai bt* 
a. iBpanad iha diaiieur tf tba freai Inun adnaa 

_• 1^ ij L ■iijim han aiiaa 

iHUtaamt^ouT 
■ajW aewnd kf 



CUinaif CanUa 



aoaand. Olaina, bdbra ika Mv ibe fouac actnaa, a* 
kanai yal aa atBCapun sfa Ibaain, aanr baiiaf aaitr 
ti MM, barf Ji bar lod ihu laieai Ikeahi whicb ertaict i 
■•Biaa oT bar can. • Hid I bm ftilt Ua D>do,' iha «oc< 



paaaiiT ia ihc Bind. aiiaMiiiiiH) ralM or) 
kai iai1a««f luck a var oT ■vordi bjr iu 
"id Uw aaihifuitj of in natura- it axis 






adnnlioa, aad ml 
raai ; tbn <0«l li o 



ThF fir<I •tudin 
and uaqiimioaiW 
liMH. iXtn haT. 






ukd the firat babils. 



n rpoch in rhv hiiforr uTgtiii 
leruiUf influMKed iia proJi 



lediiiB, aod as uaobumd bj Mhen, (hu il 

Maojr aTthoafl paeuliAriTipi 
■M CKtuaata, —■ ' ' - 



rliich hi 



>erd IS ihii pmod. Phni- 
aiij of hfi 



Iba cnHIiluiioB ii rormnl. and nn which tKo 

RfDlna; thn diaraelrror rcniiu rlpcrienc. _ _ _ 

danrvTHJi pariod. Early had laitot, raHj panicular 
hakm. rarly dcTcctin inilniciioni, all ihc nmniical pridr 
of an miiarned iiUd^Ivci, are ihoap tvi] tpirila which wiQ 
dofl Qeamfj lo in pravfl. An pari) artaclLiacnL to ilw 
woiki of Sir Tnoinai Browne pmfucBd in Johnaoo an «. 
•auiiaadmiTaluosfihallaliiiiHd Ea^iah, which TioUud 



TiawalaliacwifaaMiaibM ig^ il Ma. Ilta 

P*>>— ia*M.h»fca»diatiaBiJirt 3S«^ 
aJnuyafwiWiuatJiirtwibwit— a aaaMMS 
ibafcat— <Mrw»d,lbai*a<Oiiia»af laaa^— 



ntBnpil a place in fali libiarj ammw ihit ctaaaad 
a«i|iiUT. The an;id«i(al |iBrwd </ Qgaaaa 
tat made Bojirj " in k»< wiLh DUur ihaa pija^ 

Ead apf^iiHc/kDDirliidge; lO ikai Im ' gr haasd 
noh' IS auiniua Cuniu. ibu> did Alciudcr.' nH*a 
paniil uTRrcaul'i folio of Tiukiik tuaioay -^^^^^ 
ihtBoMe and lopaaaioDed bard i/l'ih ntHW«ft^a<*i« 
iadalibl. impratiDa, wbii^h (a™ >■<* and NMn la *■ 
"Oi.aui," ih« "Gamii." an) "Aid." & **TV •• 
Ika aoiMT wnaaraa laa aarHn. KaaaM aala n^»» 
aicaiad Iba »alaa M a ^ aaKafAU* rf tfia -aa^ 
diaraatai; aaTi^ttbaM ihia TmkS h^Myva^Si 

Tba'iLlha^fb'at ata«^ aa Am ' 'li 

ebaratfarof|>aiaa,iaaBBralrhBaBa«a,«WAbaaa« 
a ua e— r le annelad an aaliea. Dr. FiwbtB M^mim 
■tihal wbn jo^ lad madac baaka, ba aaaMMk 
loaad Da Fea*a « Baaaj aa Prajaata.'ft^ «IM«^ 
aaprawioaa on iafifad «Ua aAanaaada Maaail 

nrlrjo-h Ini'lTrii'iNrialiiih. ki* hi ma al ■ dii J 
iat (ba traafa afmaiMaa, sodd aalr eaaaaiaa h^H i» 
Mn M lbs GokMal fanm, ir ba BlMtrf to iha Mb 
.■MwibTn* c/ aa ^aiiaa ii f ■aatcriaf all kaa briHit 
MiakiBcldiaaRcaMB aadlaafiH KhaaSaWriM. Ita 
■wa« mnnMaae. kappaMTla Oalta^a Ma^^ 
who bamOf baauM aa basriMOMd Iha baalrf'to 



raW le . _ 

oT a aoliia , 

• halo currcnl of hii afin-liT', i< auibinct* duiJand ■ 

tharemartihleditncioroTAnhdea «t>--i'- -i- 

ainhor oT ibr ltiD«u " Coofeaatcoal 



d «B<uc, a> if, Idic I 
1 had alrradi ion be 

icid ofih* Roia Club, ""■- 

w« onl/ r-r 




filher, in OInrun juiliee. ' Thwc.' la^lteT' 1 <^ 
*<7ed (o mr ladj^in^-nxiiii, and thcra bfrawia iiiiibMiI 
wiih tha DinBon and nrindplea of man; cRellaa (M 
nuriiini, and ihrD laid itiefnindaiion of BTfii ' ~~~ 

uthoeoiEn»»}Tnll Anihdf acoo ?■-- ^' 

diHun b TorUiin amid.I Iho Olin 

ahowa thai wa ars la want of a Can 

QuiiKte, and YoiUiira mif hi jtl be . 

ty ai La Mtncha ; fur poluica] naiaacea, it b iiunai^ 

BiaT ba ai ferlilf of ridiQule aa asj of iIh Ukia af e^ 

" ■'- ■- -' 'iiff 1 -li uliir ifiliiii fiiir aaiikawi 



aalea, bM aUtaTa 



1 end< oTIoD (oDiut br|ini. Graj wai aabrj if ba i*- ' 
lecled when he Gnlfalt ilieimiBi predil«cuialapa«» 
1 U jr^M. Ihal ■' he beliend it «■ xhcB ba br^ 
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wti entird J wtf^dueate^i arineed Mieli |MMtrttioo ia hit 
im****^***' di«ooT«nM, Umu km ■MMiUe biograplMr ob- 
MrvM,-^* h« bM hrougbt iatD notiM Mange* firam wril- 
•n ha waa uaabla to readi aad which bad been ore ri oo h ad 
bj profound Mcholara."* 

That the educatioa of gemua Miift be ita own work, we 
nuLj a{>peai to every one of the family ; it ia not alwara 
fortunate, for oaany die anudat a waate of talenta and toe 
wracka of their mind. 

Many a aoul aoUirae 
Hat feh the infhienoe of malignant atar. 



An uafaTourable poaition in aoeiety ia an uaual obatnio- 
tioo hi the courae of thia aelf-education ; and a man of 
geniua, through half his life, haa held a eonteat with a bad, 
or with no education. There ia a race of the late- t aught, 
who, with a capacity of leading in the firat rank, are morti- 
fied to diacorer tnemaelToa onlr on a level with their 
contemporaries. Winkleman, woo passed hia youth in 
obscure ^isery aa a village scho<^master^ paints feeltnga 
which strikingly contraat with hia avocatiooa. ** I form- 
erly filled the office of a achoolmaater with the greatest 
Sinctualily, and I taught the A, B, C, to children with 
thy heads : at the moment, I was aapiring after the 
knowledjge or the beautiful, and meditating, low to mvaelf, 
OB the similea of Homer ; then I aaid to mvaelf^ as I still 
aay, 'Peace, mv aoul, thy atrength shall surmount thy 
cares." The obstructions of so unhappy a self^ucation 
aasentiallv injured his ardent genius ; and hia aecret aor- 
row waa long, at this want of^earW patronage and these 
discordant habits of life. * I am unfortunatley one of those 
whom the Greeks named oiatudkts; Ben mipienteif the late- 
learned, for I have appeared too late in the worki and in 
Italy. To have done somethins, it waa neceaaary that I 
abouM have had an education anaJogooa to mv puranita, and 
this at your age.' This class of Die late [earned, which 
Winkleman notices, is a useful distinction ; it ia so with a 
aister-art : one of the greatest musicians of our country 
aasures me, that the ear is as latent with many ; there 
are the late-learned even in the muaic&l world. Budeua 
declared be was both * self-uugbt and late-taught.* 

The self^ucated are marked by strong peculiarities. 
If their minds are rich in acquisition, they often want taste 
and the art of communication ; their knowledge, like com 
heaped in a granary, for want of ventilation and stirrins, 
perishes in its own maases. They may abound with tu- 
•nt in all shapes, but rarely in its place, and they have to 
dread a plethora of genius, and a delirium of wit. They 
•ometimes improve amazingly ; their aource turbid and 
obscure, worka itself clear at last, and the atream runs and 
even sparkles. Those men at firat were pushed on by 
tbeir native ener^ ; at length, they obtain the secret to 
conduct their gewua, which before bad conducted them. 
Sometimes the greater portion of their Uvea ia p aaaed bo* 
lore they can throw themaelvea out of that world of medi- 
oenty to which they had been confined ; their firat work 
has not announced ^eniiia, and their last is atamped with 
h. Men are long judged by thei^ first work : it takea a 
long while after they have aurpaaaed themaelves before it 
ia discovered. This race of the aelf-educated are apt to 
eoBsider some of their own insulated feelinn thoae of all ; 
their prejudicea are often invincible, and ucir tastea un- 
■ore and capridoua : glorying in their atrength, while they 
are betraying their weakneaaea, yet nughty even in that ei^ 
thoaiasm which ia only diaciplined by ita own fierce habits. 
Bunyan is the Spenser of the people. The fire iMirned 
towards heaven, although the altar was rude and ruatic. 

Barry, the painter, has left behind him works not to be 
tmned over by the connoisaeur by rote, nor the artist who 
dares not be just and will not suffer even the infirmities of 
genhis to be buried in iu grave. That enthusiast, with a 
tonaper of mind resembling Rousseau'a, the same creature 
of imagination, consumed by the same passions, with the 
•ame fine intellect disordered, and the same fortitude of 
•ool, found his self-taught pen, like his pencil, betray his 
genius. A vehement enthusiasm breaks throujrii his ill- 
conpoaed works, throwing the aparke of hia bold and rich 
coooeptiooa, ao philosophica] and magnificent, into the 
■oal of the youth of genius. When in his character of 
profeaam*, he delivered hia lecturea at the academy, he 
■tvar caaaad speaking bat hia auditora roae in a tunuilt, 

• I4iborJolmHQnlir,bjOridaaB,pbM^wbanlhaeaaa 



while their haada returned to him the ptond IMfaiftha 
adored. The aeU^^dnoatod and gifted man, onea Ifrrning 
to the ohiklren of ganiua, whom m had oreaiod aboM hin| 
ezdaimed, * Go it, go it, my bo^ ! they dkl ao at Athaaa." 
Thoa high oonU ha throw «p hia naike nnd hMo tho vnry 
heaven of hia invention ! 

But even the pagea of Barry are tho afiment of yooif 
geniua: before we can diacem the beautiful, asoat wo not 
be endowed with the ansceptibility of k>ve 9 Must not 
the disposition be formed before even the object appearaT 
Tho uneducated Barry ia the higher prieat of entnu^aam 



than tho educated Reyndda. I have witnaaaad the 
artist of genios gtow and start 
hot pause and meditate, and 



ITOOBf 

artist of genios gtow and start over the reveriea of Barry, 

•re el»> 



but pause and meditate, and mcNMre over the aMtura al»> 
gance of RoynoMa ; in the one, ne caught the paaaiea ftr / 
beauty, and in the other, he diaeovered die boantifol : with I 
the one he waa warm and reatleaa, and with the ochereala 
and aatisfied. 

Of the difficulties ov er come in the aelf^edocatiaa 9i go> 
niua, we have a remarkable instance in tho character of 
Moeea Mendels<An, on whom literary GeroMay haa bo- 
stowed the honourable title of the Jewish Socrates.* 
Such were the apparent mvineiblo obatmctiona whieh 
barred out Mendelsohn from the world of literature and 
philoeophy, that, in the history of men of tenius, it ia 
something like uking in the history of roan, the aavage of 
Aveyron from hia woods,— who, deatitute of a human 
Umguage, should at length create a model of eloquence ; 
without a facol^ of conceiving a figure, should m eapa* 
ble to add to the detnonstratione of Euclid ; and without a 
complex idea and with few aenaatioaa, ehooUl at length, ia 
the aublimest strain of metaphysics, open to tho world a 
new view of the immorUbty of 'the sonl ! 

Mendelsohn, the eon of a poor rabbin, in a lilh^ ai 
Germany, received an education completely rabbimeal, 
and its nature must be comprehended, or the term of edu- 
cation would be misunderstood. The Israelites in Poland 
and Germany live, with all the restrictions of their cere- 
monial law, m an insuhutd state, and are not alwaini 'm» 
structed in the language of the country of their birth. The^ 
employ for their common intercourse a barbarous orpotoia 
Hebrew, while the sole studies of the voung rabbina are 
strictly confined to the Talmud, of which the fundamootal 
principle, Uke the Sonna of the Turka, ia a piooa rejection 
of every apeciea of uninapired learning. This ancient 
jealous 'spirit, which walls in the understanding and tho 
taith of man, was shutting out what the imitative CatboKca 
afterwards called heresy. It is, theo, these numerooa 
folioa of the Talmud which the true Hebraic student coo- 
templates through all the aeaaoaa of life, as the Patuecoo 
in their low valley imagine their aurrounding moumaina to 
be the confines of the universe. 

Of auch a nature waa the plan of Meadelaohn'a firat 
■tudiea ; but even in hia boyhood thia conflict of aludy oe- 
eaaioned an agitation of hia apirita, which affectbd hia Ufa 
aver after ; rejecting die Talmudical dreamera ho eaufht 
a nobler apirit from the celebrated Maimonidea ; and bin 
native aagacity waa ah«ady clearing up the darkneaa 
around. An enemy not less noatile to the enlargement of 
mind than vokiminooa legenda, preaented itaelf in the indi* 

rce of hia father, who waa now compelled to send away 
youth on foot to Beriin to find labour and bread. 

At Beriin he becomea an amanuensis to another poor 
rabbin, who couM only atill initiate him into the theolofy, 
the joriaprudence and aeholaatic phikieophv of hia pooplo. 
Thua he waa no farther advanced in that philoaophy of tho 
mind in which he waa one day to be the nval of Plato and 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of literature of whieh ho 
was to be among the first polished critics of Germany. 

Some unexpected event occurs which gives the firat 
great impube to the mind of genius. Mendelsohn receiv- 
ed thia from the firat companion of hia misery and bin 
studies, a man of congenial, but maturer powers. He was 
a Polish Jew, expelled from tbe communion of the Ortho- 
dox, and the cahimniated student waa now a vagrant, with 

« I composed the life of Mendelsohn so far back as hi ITTt, 
Ibr a periodteal publieaikin, whence our late bfofrapherihave 
drawn iheh- notices ; a juvenile produ«k»n, whteh hBTPfn^tl 
to excite the sttentiun of the late Barry, then not personally 
known to me, and he haa given all the immortality htspoeo- 
cal peodl coaW bestow on this man of genius, by Immediately 
placioff In his elyslum of genius, Moses Mendelsohn shaking 
hands with Addison, who wrote on the tnah of the Chrialan 
rellghm, and near Locke, tho Engllah ma«ar of Mendelsohn^ 
mind; 
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u ■•ditaliai o*. Ha bad wucab BadB kHsp 
At pUDMiibTorUiue, »ad A* fufn of Mwlali 
h*d nkb^ bMa hM ID OonMar.bad Ml dw liigidi 
of kH«Wd<MaaiilHeut«rUa Mud bmrn dnacud 



fclJrti ilii m ii wt In ■iiniJTn. Millhn giiirnn ten 
IBaM. MeadetaiAa wu ■«■ (MbM U nad Locka 
LaiiB nnioa, but widi aucfa vOmao pain, Unr^comp' 
to aaafdii for aaaty word, aad lo anoga Iheir Latia or. 



Idama dm la tba lowMt dapA tf tti ■■«■ 
I, pnporad at dd,lbr Mitebal, "— ^ *-^. 
liinghaB, aad alow Jw. WWntvr 1 hia 
or lUat I ban «i2MC^ wiiehja tfa an 



Kir leamad Unda, Ibat iii«r <nn w iIh* dfc 
H thaaadaBMtiaB iBBpaaticdhal. Oarf 

ba daaeribaa wiib • ■ blMtad ar* f bat lUicA 
« liierallj, tke paat, M iToad ■ [HiaiMil nA» 



TboB a (real nniui for mr'^ 
u runninit iuelthf iaeif. 



ITbbpndifiaaaArl ofba iatiUael ralardad hit pro- 
B^ bM iancaniad bia babit, a> Iha raoai, bv nanmg 
Lutt Ito bin; U laaflh coonaa wkb ftdlilr. 
A(aceaadia|<tfbrt waiio aaMar Iba Bw hofnam. 
' aad chiaflT lb* Eofliih, ibal ba Biibl nad bi* Ta 

hoA* ia fca or- ■'■— '"'■ ^- '- 

pbnksuil lai 

affxUI of local (od nx^l bSufDizci. Then 

iaullscluti chancier, denred rrom hu porenr, hi 

• ■ersphilalagiu; while b hli DhiJuaptaT. hanr 
•d Uw pr^nilbg prineiplei of Wolf in.! BiuniM 



Allenptalhsmmd of Meodcluhn eDlirKed 



r [II laaiiij milij lilaabit ijaT 



'(ledjofuoa Bjvritoinare Taryfood^bttbalHa 
rai regard ibo tun oTDjgenBia anfk; Aail 
^ .' i^j I would wfilo poorly. I Buatdagvita 

aie the mon liniiBcaiit chiImc, or loaK 

bean, proceed.' Tho • Mimf,' wbn aatS 
Tifh, wu ■ faiudioualf* received) aa a9 ^hisK 
i>' irc i but LondoB arenicn] the euir al Aim- 
EO SnifL iolroduced Pamet to Lonl Boli_{b^ 

1 wofld. he obeerrea, in hii Joankal, ^ ^i tt jitu- 
I DQB who hardi V patacd fur aay thiAf m Irtb^ 

»i;r here with a liiile frKndlT Trii«iiir»i' 
- oothmg more trying lo Iba jiiil|Baini Jot 



-irfii; but uiuallj pronounce) uaioil aaew- 

k^jnoldi reiDricd Irnin tialT, mm wnk U <b> 

I.. 9 or hii ui, iiTi Mr Nonheatr, aad yittti a 

111 old iDUtei, budfon, Tiawios ii, aad potat- 



biieountr.. 

me aC Ihe no 

Friendi wl 



The hDiory of the n 
bleu piclnreior the ■ 

"b'j'oJThrf-gemu" 



[b humble indqi 
ri in Ihe lileratu. 
id oT Mendeieol , 



in the igni 



■alpabJe to thecommoDJudpaentt of men ; but tute i^^ i^i 
■idlrtrilT, ihal a long life majr be (awed bj aomo *iil,- 
eut one* obtainin; * funiliar acqinuilaiice wiih a aui ^ lo 



iliiralionoThiaw _,.^ 
mediiaiioa and reading; let h^ (lata 
e and bo huuclf the •ctdon '" "*^" 




Hi»r«]>^ coUecbon Df aiiufniiUca] Ihhd. 
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Old minnn mors hlppLlf.— >d'<si» norallv from » aM | lar [uk ; but ciuite iopoaiUe to nl Ihioufh it. Th*p». 
■ubJKt h.h«iio™r«Sy dMipKd,— uidofttnin.ir««l I ^*r*ook Ih.lU MBC.iTe* wouH h.« .«onl*d ill tl«. 
ri™ihini«lf»ii.«hbj»fii« (hit, when Ihwml intohu I ,).mg.,th.nro« lurai out but. .frj imperfect docuiMM. 



.ou«t finijhod ampotiiu.—, .. — , .-,, . ^ 

IhenhMHl. A J-oum wriltr in Ih* progrew Drhi.ilu- lei 
<li«,ihouMoneBteciril«:l»ftnciful.iinil«ofDrjdeii.— «iep 



thoughl proper to fnt 



Ingenioui fouth I irgintcantiutperuHlortha muler 



■ Hill imill 'uice' in yom hcut, wiiich cnm mth Correg-. 
gio uid with Monlegquieu, ' Ed ia inche ho Pitlon '-'' 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tbo DwdM of life of a mu uT |;<niu<, ar»B linMursd by 

■ he nui d' E'liiui. ire disc«dint with the trlifkiil bib 
oThfe; in the lotteiri oT businen or ths worid of pli 

■Dolhsr'i olspt; the plniuri^s ind ihs lorrcma of ll 

Ibein: Ouniiji iiiKiiHeiris therefore oflen int itiie 

often lilft»ry, yieldinf to their preilominenl inlero«(», o 
form to ihii iMumed urbiniiT which l^veli them wiih v- 

behind in the cnhinel he qiiiu i the train of hia Ihouehli ia 

toned feeline, » wandering reveiia, a nulleirocH of tem- 
per, are pernelii^tlv ctrryin^ him oill of the proeeiairKiat 
line of ihr mere caDTPnttionila. Ha », like all wiUlary 
being!, much loo iBntiMii, ind prrparai for defence eron 



Lztrd of Josing pan of 



oblained, which HI 
atunt by jeal|»<T 



'hich probablr mav be onl^ knoim In 
ushTy and hardy for a triumph he ha^ 
rem^ni a> aecret to the world. He I. 



Q human being, that he bought a paper-booh io heap 

' to the bwom of any friend whMeTer.' Let 'the man 
of geniua paiue orer the fragment! of Ihii < papepJuok i' 
it will iDMiuct aa much aa an j open CDnfeuioD of a ctimi- 
nai at the momeni he ii to *u9ec. No man waa ranre 
offlicted wiib that miaerable pride, ih* iofiimiiT of man 
<f imaginaliaa, which eiacli from iti bemi fnenda a 
perpFlual reverence and acluiowledcmFnt of iti powen. 



lion, to Ihe only blacklita<! il table ; ibe ohole compu)]' 
comitted of hi< Lonlthip, Dunderpale, and myaelf.' Thit 
Dunderpalr, who dined wuh Lord O^encaim, night ha«* 

liqually oflended niih anolhrr of hii pairtni, and a 1itera> 
ry brother, Dr. Blair. At the momeni, he loo appeared to 
bo neglceiing the irritable Poel— 'fur Ihe mete carcaM <f 
sreaueu— 6r when Iii> e;e measured Ihe difference of 
(heir point of elcTalion; Iiiy to mytelf, with icarceljr 
iny emotion,' (he miehl havF addrd, eicepi a good deal 
'if contempt.) < what do I can fur him or hiipompeiiberr 

iciiuaini Slice,' addi Buma, al the moment ihat ihe auli- 
iiry haughlineai of hia own geniui had entirely eic(|iad 
nil leir-abieniilion. Such are the chimerai at paaaioa 
infealing the dielcmpercd hnaiinalion of irnlablo genim ! 

Such Iberefrn are cennued for great irrilabaity of dif 
poaiiion ; and that happy equality o( temper ao pretaleot 
unong mere men oif letteri.* and which i> coniinieaily 
acquired by men of Ihe world.haa been uiualty refiued la 
greai mental powera, or 10 vivaciouadupoenioiig; anlbora 
or artiati. The man of wit becomei petulant, ud iba 
profound Ibioker, moroae. 

eodure ita con*enalion ; for Ihii purpoie be waa compelled 
to invent an eipedieni to get rid oChia uneaay aeniationa.- .* 
' Akine,' tayl Rouueaii, ' I have nerer known ennui, ero^ 
when perfeclly unoccupied; mjr imaginaiion, fillio| iba ' . 
Toid, waa aufficieni to buiy me. It ia only iho inacii™ * 



ent of making lacejiringa, cairtinghia working cuihioo 
hit ™ita, lo keep the peac* with llie counlry goHipa. 
Ii the occupalioD of making a great name leaa aan) 





t in anolher 


We may ofle 




















y drone, a^ there th 


• man of wit a 


nnoya Iho uawiU 



Once we were nearly reeeiTing from the hand of genius i of Ihe fame of an (ulhor, or an ariiii, ia for Ihe rraaler 

■taelf.lhematlruriooatkelcheaoflhe temper, Ihe irascible I part of iheithrea of aoambiguoua nature. They Bnd ilia 

bumoun, the delicacy of aonl •- ■■- -i-J'.-i-— I '- ■ J ■■■-.. i — ■' ■- ...r-h.r w. ™., ..n.. 

frofD Ihe warm tbattna of Burnt 
■be heart,— a nairBtite of chai 

creature of (eaaniioa and pain 

'Thlanobla con«:touBieB. with which ihe Iiallan poinl-r I "In'/ire not the ^ieiiea, of even the mo.l auce.arfjl, 
iaTeuiurraneeB>hi.iirOTiifeelliiM^on.iewin»i ctlibnul renewed . I erery work J gllrnquillfd in deip.ir, often r*- 

■elfalHiecloeeorihepniiretDhlijtrtiiWDrk. tJirmanie poignant deli'eht, ilie iiire weirmeai, ihe aanae 

tlharejlienahlaioiTofl^rarraiiarreli frompeTwi. j,,,,,i,f„!|^ the aame nuerulou. languubmant after el. 

•JmotlTe.,in<lu.mL.orAiithor..<ol.iii,p.a8a. There*.- " „'™ i.^. ^T J ™niu. a d.Koeeiet' the dit. 



of panTClTliiiy. nnie iinluFky ei)lih«,or aome cuualobMr nflfF.'cr doiinf 

lauondropped without much eoniUeralton, which DBirtHliJ 

•r^nnipdanaiBhor. Bee funhei .ympioma of thla dtaoai. 'ThectaB. 

Miba daaa ol the chapter an ' Salf-pnlH.' bi ihe preaei^i I R<^** ■'■" ' 



* Uterary CbaraMera wham 1 
Uon, ue deacilbad underlhi 



\ 
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chikhmi belora him. There is ■ curioue letter in Sir 
ThomM Bodlef's Reauine to Lord Biooo, then Sir Fran- 
CN« where he remomtrBtea with Bacon on his ncir wtodt of 
fkUampkumf, It seeoM the ftte of ell orifinahqr of thii^ 
nif to be immediBtelj oppooed ; no contempnrarr seeme 
equal to its caoBpreheoiion. Bacon was not at all under^ 
•tood at home in hu own day ; his cclebntjr was confined 
to his History of Henrr VII, and to his Enmys. In some 
mpuUished letters I And Sir Edward Cdie writing wery 
niserabte, but ?ery bitter Terses, on a copy of the Instau- 
ratio presented to him by Bacon, and even James I, d»- 
darinf 'hat, hke God's power, * it passeth beyond all on- 
deraluidinir.' When Kepler published his work on Comets, 
the first rational one, it was condemned even by the learned 
tfaeraselres as extravagant. Wo see the learned Seldeu 
•ininp his recantation ; and long aHerwards the propriety 
othis argument on Tithes fully allowrd ; the aged Galileo 
on his kneea, with his hand ou the Gospels, abjuring, as 
absurdities, errors, and heresies, the philosophical truths 
he had asceriainnd. Harrev. in his eightieth year, did 
not lire to witness his great JucoTery csitablished' Adam 
Smith was reproached by the tTonomivts for having bor^ 
rowed his srstem from them, as if the mind of genius does 
Dot borrow little parts to crratr its own vast view*. The 
great Sydenham, hy the indrpendmce and forre of his 
fenius, so highly provoked the maiitrnant emu'bton of his 
rivals, that they conspired to have hiin banished out of the 
College as * gtiilty uf medicinal hereny.' Snch is the fate 
of men of genius, who advance a century beyond their con- 
temporarieH ! 

Is our man of senius a learned author ? Erudition is a 
thirst which its fountains have never satiated. What 
volumes remain to open ! What manuscript but makes 
hia heart palpitate ! There is no measure, no term in re- 
searches, which every new fact may alter, and a date may 
dissolve. Truth! Ibmi faKinaiin?, hut severe mi?lress'! 
ihy adorers are often broken down in ihy irrviiude. per- 
forming a thousand unreganled task-work}:;* or now 
winding thee ihroiifh thy lahvrinih. with a »nfle thread 
often iinrsrelline, and now freling ihcir nay in darkness, 
doubtful if it be thyself they are tout ninir. The man of 
erudition, afti-r hi« elalxiraie work, ii* f.xrio^ed to the f\*a\ 
omiiwiunf of wearied %ieiianr<*. or the nrculental know- 
ledge of vomc inferior mtnil.and .ilwa\!f lu the taste, what- 
ever it chance to be, of the pnhiir. 

The favounte work of Newton was lii-! Chronolnav, 
which h^ wro'i- over fif'«'»'n iirui-* : but lir^intoii from v* 
publication durir.a his iifV-tinjt», Trom Tie i!i u:*jii:<* h" had 
rereiTe«l, of wliirh he jjave *rv«T.il in<tanci* V.t Pt-arr*', 
the Bishop of Rfichesfcr. Tu'* "«anjf '>ccurreil in Sir 
John Mar»ham. who fouTid hiin^'elfarrusrH aji not bein; 
friendly to revelation. When ihr Jearn'-d PiKock pub- 
lished a specimen of his tran* lation of Abiilpharacius, an 
Arabisn ms'orian. in 1649, it cxc"*^ ereai in't-n*st. but 
when he published hi« complete version, in 1663, it met 
with no encoiirazement : in the cour:*: of those thirteen 
yean, the genius of the times had rhannnl : orien'al sliiiiiea 
were no loneer in request. Th»'v»-noi ihrn could not find 
a book-selU-r in London or at AmsierHam to print his 
Ahiiiffda, nor another, learned in Arabian Icre, his historv 
of Saladine. 

♦ Look on a i^rlkin? picmre of thpse ihoussml ti«k-work«. 
eolourcii bv his li-.trary paji;?. i f Le Graiul D'Amsy. the li- 
terary aiitihuarr. w» o rouM r<»Trr flii!>h hi^ very curious 
work, on • Tli'Hjutjiry o:"i!ie pr.*;iii» liff "f tlii* Fre- rh.' 

*Enr!yWf 1 wiih a . o> ra?/» nr .,1! i-n^'*' . with l''*a't!i. whirh 
till the 1 w.M «i.ia!:r;ri!, .-i-.il vn'.h ■■j.i-.-'i nf ,.,».» -jr I';!* c~i .-.Oy 
Charrf»»i1, I ikv-co'l niTM-ir t • «n!i- !!.■' !;*•'■« < f i'* 'earr fii, 
of ihi' >!Vt"i i.ih rei UATT. n» ii'-'i'ii-ii.j ;'ll k'l •!■* •■i" |''»*;i -iiro. 
workinc ton tj iwi;-:.-.- !ii^!:r? a il:iy, ♦•\rr.-.''[M r. iv'a.'^lt'^j.iy 
rcpyii:i»: afirr thi-* Kid i.Th. I r-'-v w:.»hii! t:i i5r;iw bre'ith, 
turn over wIihc I h.:<I ani:i.-<«i^>l. nml ;>rr;Mij:- it. I f'trm] my^'lf 
p^sesfteilof rr.a;iy ihon-.-iMilsoi'builii :■?, of whirh the liiii?«>s>t 
did n<»C txriT'l m-t.'iy '.\\,>r*. At tr.r M;:h! uf tl i.' friehtfi-l 
chaoa, from whi<'h I wm t » form a nTulfir hwf-ry, I niuEt 
cot. fess that I shuMtrfii: I fill mvct-if fiir poir.'' i:me in a 
stupr-r and ilcprf ^^ii>ii ol (ijnnc.* : nnd now artually l^,at I have 
flnirfhoU this work, I riinnut emluro i!i^ n?ioll»?c'l'on of that 
mom«*nt of al irn. wiihnni n iV-'Mne uf inTolm.tary ternT. 
Wha: a biniiiess is this, enod G ■\\. i-t .i nmi i-t ' in tintli ii 
istoo ni"i'h co:i<]enin<--.! ; iii:.*r:' -''in'' r» ^'iiril. At Jorsih I 
retai'.'*.! rounje. I retiir:!*'! t.» my n*««ari li»-s : I h:trf rnm- 
pletiNJ rnv filaii. thoiip!i ivery tJ:iy I w.is f.-red tt ailii. to ror- 
reci. IP rh:in!:e my fjol* a«weil .is niy i'lo.i-i: nix limps has 
my hanil rf^npiad mv wnr.r, and howerer falieuinc; this may 
ba,i(fMrMua]yii noc'ttan poniaB of nyiaak which has com 



The repuuikm of a writer oTtute is aobjccfad to mtn 
difficulties than any other. Ewerr day w obacrra, rf* » 
work of fleoiuR, that those puu wUdl haw aB tjba m^ 
iieseoftlieaoil,aiidaasiieBar0flaoat Ekadbyiis 
are the most criiieised, ModeaC criria ahelicr ll 
under that general amnesty too fredr fvanted, ihai (ami 
are albwed to diler ; bat we sbodcl appmnBate maA 
nearer to the truth if we say that b«K few of mnnkma ait 
capable of rebahinf the beantiful, with that calarard tasa^ 
which comprehends all the forma cT fecfio^ wluca gema 
may assume ; forms which may even at imcs be ■■» 
ciated with defecia. WoaM oar anthor dbbght wilfc At 
style of taste, «f imagiiiatioB, of paaakm 7 
strewed with noes, hot his Ssec bt aawl oa fhenr 
thorns. A man of femns compooee ia a aiato of 
tual emotion, and the magic of bm strle 
[ movements of the sonl. but the art of 
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I movements ia separate firom the feeling whkk anirm 

lithem. The idea in the mitfd ia not aiwaya lobe nmi 

j under the pea. The ardst's conception oCVen bieaihm 

in hu penal. He toils, and repeatedly loila, lo throe 

nio our minds that sympathy with vrtorh we bang ow 

the illusion of his pages, and' becoane hinuctf. A grM 

author is a great anise ; if iho hand cannot leave ibe pi» 

turc, how much beauty will he undo ! yet stiU be ■ ui«w^ 

n; , still strengthening the weak, still nibdumg the darvf, 

itill searching for that single idea whurfa awakeaa aomasy 

n others, while often, as it once happened, the dasa if 

. le«pair hangs the foam on the horae** aoouilsL The as 

of composition is of such slow attainmcm, tha. a maa W 

genius, late m life, mav discover how iia secret caaeNk 

k Itself in the habit. When Foi meditaicd oa a haian 

* which should last With thelaafaa^, he mac hiaevd i^ 

nius in this new praviaoe : the rapidity aad the im if ha 

elocution were extinguished by a pea UBCoaecesaisd hp 

Ion:* and previous study ; he saw that be oould aei dam 

liiih the itreal hitftoriaos of evvrw creat people; be es^ 

tiainej, while he mourned over the fragmrm of gmsHi 
hif'h, a::i-r xuch realous preparalioa. be dared asc ese^* 
bN '.e! Kousfcau has gluwingiy deocribed ihc 
innuietude by uhirh he ob'aioed the aedurlive ei 
<»f his style, and has said that with whatever ta/enl a 
may lie btirn, the art of writing is not easily nblained. Bja 
ex'sfin!! maiiu.^cnpis display more erasures ihan I\iee's 
and «hl»\^ U\i eajfernes!! tu vtitd* wd his first ir4i«*«s« 
i and Ills art to raise them to the impassioned st«»eaf'aa 
I iinagniatiiiii. Tne nicinuir of Gibbon was cun:DO»«>' wmb 
, or nii:r timfs. ami alter au, wajf Itrfi unfiniHheU. Bcras's 
an.Xifty in t'uti.si.iiii* ius |K>fni« was f real ; * aii mi> r^'e-'rvi' 
says he. * H i::l- i ifrct uf easy corop«Mitio«j, bui of .abcrjuas 
corrt'Ciion.* 

Pope, when employed on the liiad. found it not oa!v ec^ 
rupy hts ihougi.is by day, but haunting his oreaKS ^ 
nijhi, and once wif hrd hiroseif hanged, to get rw wt H^ 
mcr : and that he ex|»erienrvd often such literary a^naa^ 
witnehs his description of the depressiooa aad citiiuaa 
of genius. 

Who pants for glory, finds but tihort repooe, 
A broatn revives him, or a breath o*enhrow« :* 

Thus must the days of a great author be pasoco la S^ 
hours as unremitting and exhausting as those of the am^ 
ran. The world are nut always aware, that to aome« 
niedi'atiun, composition, and even cooveraation, ma% i^ 
flii't pains undetected by the eye and the leaoeraoss of 
friendship. Whenever Rousseau passed a muraiag a 
romimny. he Tf,^■s us it was observed that in ibe riek-iy 
he wa'i liissan.ohed and diMre^sed ; and John Huirfor. la 
a mixed r<-.inpanv. found ci«iiver»aiion fatigiMrd, isiirae ol 
'an.uy<inc! iuui. Hawk&worth, in the second paper ot' -ka 
Advrniurtrr. ha:; cuinpf»«ed, from his own feeiings, aa eio* 
quent comparative estimate of intellectual and corporeal 
lahiiur : it may console ihe humble mechanic. 

The anxious uncertainiv of an author for Ku cowpwi 

tions resembles that of a lover when he haa writtui id a 

mmtrrss. not yet decided on his claims : he repeata kv 

labour, fur he thinks he has written loo much, while be ■ 

mortified at recollecting that he had ooutrcd aome thngi 

\ which be imagines would have securvd the object of \m 

wishes. Madame de Stael, who haa often entered mrv 

feeiinffs familiar to a literarv and political family, m a 

parePel between ambition with gemua, baa disiiaguisbsd 

, them in this, that while * ambition ^ra s tw n s a m tha daara 

'. of acqainof power, f aaiua /^ga-of iiaalf. Gaoias m tkm 

"'ofnieitiiy ishp^tta oifeiM] IM^ 
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roquire to be treUed u a real disease, if the records oT 
l^lorv did not sofieo the sufTeriDfi it produces.' 

Theso momenis of anxiety ollen darken the brightest 
hours of (genius. Racine had extreme sensibility ; the 
pain inflicted by a severe criticism outweighed all the ap- 
plause he received. He seems to have feir, what he was 
often reproached with, that his Greeks, his Jews, and his 
Turks were all inmates of Tcraailles. He bad two cri- 
tics, who, like our Dennis with Pope and Addisoo, rogularw 
l| doffced his pieces as they appeared. Comeille's objec- 
tions he would attribute to jealousy— at hts bijriesqued 
pieces at the Italian theatre, he woukl smile outwardly, 
though sick at heart,— but his son informs us, that a stroke 
of raillery from his witty friend Chapelle, whose pleasant- 
ly scarcely concealed its biuemesa, sunk more deeply 
into his heart than the buriew]uesat theltiJian theatre, the 
protest of ComeiUe, and the iteration of the two Dennises. 
The life of Tasso abounds with pictures of a complcfte ex- 
haustion of this kind ; his contradictory critics bad per- 
plexed him with the most intricate literary discussions, and 
probably occasioned a mental alienation. We find in one 
of his letters that he repents the composition of his great 
poem, for although his own taste approved of that marveU 
ioos, which still forms the nobler pari of its creation, yet he 
eonfesscs that his critics have decided that the history of 
bis hero Godfrey required another species of conduct. 
* Hence,' cries the unhappy bard, * doubts vex me ; but 
for the past and what is uone, I know of no remedy' ; and 
he longs to precipitate the publication that * he may be de- 
livered from misery and agony.' He solemnly' swears 
that < did net the circumstances of my situation compel me, 
I would not print it, even perhaps during my life, I so 
much douhl of its success.' Such was that painful state 
of fear and doubt, experienced b^ the author of the * Jeru- 
salem Delivered' when he gave it to the worid ; a state of 
suspense, among the children of imagination, of which 
■one are more liable to pariicipate in, tnan the too rcnsi- 
tire artist At Pk>rence may still be viewed the many 
works begun and abandoned by the genius of Michael An- 
felo : thev are preserved inviolate ; * so sacred is the ter- 
ror of Michael Angelo's genius !' exclaims Forsyth. Yet 
these works are not always to be considered as failures of 
the chisel ; they appear rather to have been rejected by 
eoming short of the artist's first conceptions. An intnrest- 
inff domestic story has been preserved of Gemer, who so 
sealously devoted his graver and his pencil to the arts, but 
his sensibility was ever struggling after that ideal excel- 
lence he couM not attain ; often he sunk into fits of m«l- 
ancholv, and gentle as he was, the tenderness of his wife 
•ad friends couM not sooth his diitempered feelings ; it 
was necessary to abandon him to his own thoughts, till 
after a long abstinence from his neglected works, in a lucid 
moment some accident occasioned him to return to them. 
In one of these hvpochoodria of genius, aHer a long interw 
▼al of despair, one morning at breakfast with Ms wife, his 
«re fixed on one of his pictures ; it was a group of fauns 
with young shepherds dancing at the entrance oif a cavern 
•haded with vines ; his eye appeared at length to glisten ; 
and a sudden return to good humour broke out in this live- 
ly apostronhe, * Ah ! see those playful children, they always 
dance !* This was the moment cir gaiety and inspiration, 
and he flew to his forsaken easel. 

La Harpe, an author by profession, (^serves, that as it 
has been shown, that there are some maladies peculiar to 
iu>tt«ts,^there are also sorrows which are peculiar to 
chem, and which the wortd can neither pity nor soften, be- 
cause they do not enter into their experience. The que- 
rulous language of so man? men of genius has been some- 
times attributed to causes 99ty different from the real 
ones.— >the mo)>t fbrtuaate live to sea their talents con- 
tested and their best works decried. An author with 
eertain critics seenM much in the situation of Benedict, 
when he exclaimed — * Hang me in a bottle, like a cat, and 
•hoot at me ; and be that hits me, let him be clapped on 
the shoulder, and called Adam!' Assuredly many an 
author has sunk into his grave without the consciousness 
of having obtained that fame for which he had in vain 
mrrifieed an arduous life. The too feeling SmoUet has 
left this testimony to posterity. ' Had some of those, who 
are pleai«d to call themselves my friends. b«>en at any 
pains to desevTe the character, and told me ingeniously 
what I had to expect in the capadtv of an oMthor. I should 
In all probabilitv, have spared myself the kuredibU loftour 
•■d tka^rm I htve since undergone.' And Smollet was 
• popolarwrifer! Popa'a adomn dodaratioo in the pie. 

^^ No. 14. 



face to his collected works comes by no means iriKirt of 
Smollet's avowal. Hume's philosophical indifference oouki 
often suppress that irritability which Pope and Smollet 
fully indulged. But were the feelin|s of Hume more ob- 
tuse, or did his temper, gentle as it was constitutionally, 
bear, with a saintly patience, the mortifications his literarj 
life so long endured 7 After recomposing two of his works, 
which incurred the same neglect in their altered form, he 
raised the most sanguine ho|>es of his history,— but he tells 
us, * miserable was my disappointment !' The reasoning 
Hume once proposed changing his name ami his country ! 
and although he never deigned to reply to his opponents, 
yet they haunted him ; and an eye-witness has thus de- 
scribed the irritated author discovering in conversation his 
suppressed mentment-— ' His forcible mode of expression, 
the brilliant quick movements of his eyes, and the gestures 
of his body,'— these betrayed the pangs of contempt, or 
of aversion ! Erasmus <Mice resolved to abandon for ever 
his favourite literary pursuits ; * if this,' he exclaimed, al- 
luding to his adversaries, * if this be the fruits of all my 
youthful labours '.'— 

Parties confederate against a roan of genius, as hap- 
pened to Comeille, to D'Avenant* and Milton, and a Pra- 
don and a Settle carry away the meed of a Racine and a 
Dryden. It was to support the drooping spirit of his friend 
Racine on the opposition raised agamst Phedra, that 
Boileau addressed to him an epistle on the utility to be 
drawn from the jealousy of the envious. It was more to 
the world than to his country, that Lord Bacon appealed, 
by a frank and noble conception in his will, — *For my 
name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next age.* The calm dig- 
nity of the historian De Thou, amidst the passions of hut 
times, confidently expected that justice from posterity 
which his own age refused to hid early and his late labour : 
that great man was, however, compelled, by his injured 
feelings, to compose a poem, under the name of another, 
to serve as his apology against the intolerant Court of 
Rome, and the factious politicians of France ; it was a 
noble subterfuge to which a great genius was forced. The 
acquaintances of the poet Collins probably complained of 
his wayward humours and irritability ; but how could they 
sympathixe with the secret mortification of the poet for 
having failed in his Pastorals, imagining that they were 
composed on wrong principles ; or with a secret agony of 
soul, burning with bis own hand^ hi« unsold, but immortal 
Odes ? Nor must we forget hero the dignified complaint 
of the Rambler, with whicn he awfully closes his work, m 
appealing to posterity. 

In its solitary occupations, genius contracts its peculi- 
arities, and in that sensihilitv which accompanies it, that 
loftiness of spirit, those quick jealouries, those excessive 
affections and aversions, which view every thing, as it 
passes in its own ideal world, and rarely as it exists in the 
mediocrity of reality. This irritahilitv of genius is a ma- 
lady which has raged even among philosophers : we must 
not, therefore, be surprised at the poetioal temperament. 
They have abandoned their country, they have changed 
their name, they have punished themselves with exile in 
the rage of their disorder. Descartes sought in vain, 
even in his secreted life, a refuge for his genius ; he thought 
himself persecuted in Prance, he thought himself calumni- 
ated among strangers, and he went and died in Sweden ; 
and little did that man of genius think, that his country- 
men, wouM beg to have his ashes restored to them. Hume 
once proposed to change his name and country, and I be- 
lieve did. The ^reat poetical genius of our times haa 
openly alienated himself from the land of his brothers ; he 
becomes immortal in the language of a people whom he 
would contemn ; he accepts with ingratitude the fame he 
loves more than life, anl he is only truly great who on that 
apot of earth, whose genius, when he is no more, will con- 
template on his shade in anger and in sorrow. 

Thus, the state of authorship is not friendly to eouality 
of temper ; and in thoM various humours incidental to it, 
when authors are often affected deeply, while the cause 
escapes all perception of sympathy, at'ihose momeiKs the 
lightest injury to the feelings, which at another time wouM 
make no impression, may produce even fury in the warm 
temper, or the corroding chagrin of a self wounded spirit. 
Theiie are moments which claim the tenderness of friend- 
ship, animated by a high esteem for the intellectual excel- 
lence of this man of genius, — not the general intercourse 

* See * Quarrels of AuihorB,^ Vol. 11. on the oenftdaracy of 
ifvsral wics against D'Aveaaot, a great geohw 
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of McieiT,— ool tha iosambiliij of Uto dull, nor th« Ictiiy 
of the volatilfl. ' 

M«n of ffeuiufl are earn reverenced unly where thev 
are knowu bv their writins* ; inlelkctiial beincs in the «>- 
nance of life, — in ue huiory, they are men ! Erasmus 
compared them to the great fif[ure« in lapeftrv-woih, 
which lose their effVct when not seen at a di«taQce! Their 
foiblea and their infirmities are obvious to ihetr associates, 
often only capable of discerning iheHe qualities. Ths de- 
focts of great men are the consolation of the dunces. 

CHAPTER V. 

TBC SPIRIT OF LITERATiraC AXO THE BPIAIT OP 

SOCICTr. 

When a general intercourse in society prorails, the age 
of great genius has passed ; and equality of talents rages 
Among a muliiiude cf authors and artists ; they have ex- 
lended the superfices of genius, but have lost ine inieiui- 
ty ; the contest is mure furious, but victory is mure rare. 
The founders of National Liiera^ure and Art pursued 
their insulated studies m the full indrpvndence of their 
mind and the developcmcnt of their inventive faculty. 
The master-spiriu who create an epoch, the inventors, 
lived at periods when they inherited noChin<|; from their 
predecessors ; in seclusion they stood apart, the solitary 
ugliis of their age. 

At length, when a peofde have emerged to slory, and a 
•ileut revolution has obtained, bv a more uniiorm light of 
knowledge cominz from ail sides, the genius of soci«*ty 
becomes greater than the genius of the individual : liencv, 
the character of genius itself becomes subordinate. A 
conversation age succeeds a studious one, and the family 
of genius are no longer recluses. 

The man of genius is now trammelled with the artifi- 
cial and mechanical forms of life ; and in too close an iift- 
tercuurse with society, the loneliness and racinew of 
thinking is modified away in its seductive conventions. 
An excessive indulgence m the pleasures of sncidl life con- 
•ututes the great interests of a fiixHrkius and o|Hilent age. 
It may be a question whether the literary man and the 
artist are not immolating iheir genius to society, when, 
with the mockery of Proitus, thev lose their own by all 
limns, in tho shadowiness of as<uniPil latent. }3ul a path 
of roses, where ail liie sviises are Ila««fr«^d, i* now opened 
to win an Epietetus trom Ins hut. The roorniiii; lounge, 
the luxurious iimner. and the evenin;; party are the rt^i'u- 
laird di.-<sipativ>ns nf hours whirh true ^eniu^ knows are 
alwar« loj short fur Art, and vm rare fir its inspirationii : 
and heiici* so many <if uiir conteinporarii-x, whoac card- 
rack'i aro crowdrd, have prudiicid uiily t]a<hv fratrnit-ntji, 
— ^iTorts, and not wurks. It iit sfdiictii>n, and not reward, 
whidi mere fashionabi'^ fnrirty utfi-rs the man of true |;e- 
nius, fur he niii^i be iiMtinj;iii>hi!?d I'roin those men of the 
world, who havi; assumed thi> literary character, for pur- 
poses very distinct frnm iiterarv unm. lu this society, the 
man of genius shail cease to interest, whatever be Ins tal- 
ent ; he will be sought fur with rnthusiasin, hut he cannot 
escape from his certain fate, — that of bi>comin^ tiresome 
to his pretended admirers. Thu confi'lrntial roi-frSNir>n ut 
Racine to hi^n son is remarkable. ' Do nut tiiink that I 
am sought after by the great for my dramas ; Corneiile 
composp'4 nobler verses than rnme, but no one notices 
him, and he only pleases by the mouth of the actors. I 
never allude to my works when witli men of the world, 
but I amuse them about matters thev hive to hear. Mv 
talent with them consists not in maSiinj; them feel that I 
have any. but in i*howing ihiin that they have ' — Racine 
treated the Great, like the children of soritly ; Corneiile 
would not compromi.se for the iribuie he exacted : and con- 
soled himself when, at his entrance uilo the theatre, the 
audience usuallv rose to salute him. 

Has not the fate of our reiifniiig literar)- favourites been j 
uniform? Their mayoralir hardly exceeds the vear. i 
They are pushed a^ide to put in ihnr placid another," who ' 
in his turn must descend. Su<-h is tiiu hi-otorv of \hv lite- 
rary character encountering the (icrp'-tual difUcuiiy of ap- • 
pearing what he really is not, while h»- -lacritices to a few, ; 
m a certain cornt^r of the niefroiii)i««, who iiave lonj fin- | 
taaiicaily called them.<elv«-.4 • The Word,* that mi<re digiii- ; 
fied celebrity which makes an au^nnr^s nam*' more fa- : 
miliar than his persttn. To on>' wno u;ipi-an d acroni^hed 
at the extensive celebrity i.f Kutr.tn, tin* iinKiern Piiiiy re- . 
plied, • I have passetl liiy vears at my il-'-tk.* And has | 
~~' one, the most jtubiiuiu j.~ Uie race, suiij;— j 
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che segfendo in puma 
In Kama nun si vien, ne actio coltre; 
Sanaa la qual chi sua vita conMuna 
Cmel vesiigio in lerra di sr Uscia 
Qual fumuo m aere, ed in an|iia la ark 

J>amU, In/flVBo, c. 

Another, who had great ezpenrace of the irorid wai tf 

literature,! observes, that literarr men (and artKs) Nik 

an intercourse with the great fr'nn a refineneBi ^n^ 

love; they are perpenially waniinf* a cooJSrmaiioa of A« 



not exercise loo nenetraiing a judemtfnt. Now iha if i 
actly the state of the generality of the irrral. (rrrprn— i 
fashi*in,) who cultivate taste' and lilerarurv : ibese fan 
only time to acquire that degree of light whidi w jvc fd^ 
rient to set at ease the feara of ihe*« elaimanra of iivm. 
Their eagf'.r vanity is more ranicsoua than d»ticare.'i^a 
willing to accept an ineean less durable than mmibnm. 

The habitudes of genras, before it loat na fndmtm u 
this society, are the nwuid in which the charmcter ■ cast; 
and these, in spite of all the disguiae of the naa. Wtnd» 
make him a distmct bving frnm the man of aocieiv. TVm 
b something solitary in deep fe«*bnsa ; and the ■■itii 
who can only dazzle and sarpnae, will never spread 'ta 
contagious energy only springing from the fnilnev of !hi 
heart. Let the man of genius ihim dread to level k^ 
self to that mediocrity of frelinie and taleni renand ■ 
every-day society, lest he become one of thc—tlwa 
Ridicule IS the shadowy scourge of nocieffw, and iW ifnw 
of the man of genras ;' Ridicuie aurroon^ hia widi W 
chimeras, like the shadowy mooatera wMdi vmmd 
.£neas, loo impalpable to be graaped, vshila dirawi^ 
thinga triumph, unwounded by a weapmi. JEmem' ■■ 
told tn pa«s the grinning monsier* unnoriccd. w^ Atv 
would then be as harmless, as iber were imreal. 

Study, Mediiarion. and Enthiniann.— diis ■ the ive* 
^rf^n of geniiH, and these cannot b^ ihr habi*s (^ba«fa 
lingers till he ran only live amon£ polishevi crewrt. If ir 
bears about him the consoiousnes* of ipeniiis. he «r'i fe* 
still arting under Their inrtiiencen. And perkam fn« 
never was one of thi« class of men who had rot etivrf^ 
entinOy formed him<i'lf in solitude, nr amv.jvr tirif^ m 
perpetually brraking out to seek for himself. W-r*. 
who, when no longer toiichtd by the frrrr-urv rf r»-vt 
and nntnotir glory, grovelled into a dnmesrir re s;«n-v. 
ob<«erved with some surprise of the great Ear* r/ Cwv 
ham, that he Kscrificed every pleasure of *or>a! :«^. f*^ 
in youth, to hi;* great ptir<iiit of elnqiienre : and !fte E(-i 
hirinHf arknowledijed an artifice he practised m hv r'f^ 
course With society, fur he said, when he was vc>rf!f ^ 
alwa%'« rame late into comnany, and left it ear*v.' Vr*.> 
no .\lfien. and a brother-snirii in mtr own nnUe'mer.w-^ 
rarely seen amidst the brilliant circle in which thev mtt 
born : the workings of their imiginarion were pePTW«KT v 
emancinalins them, and one deep Innelineas nf t^-iOl 
prmid'y inMi'ated them among the unimpawmned r-^n 
of ihrir rank. They preserved iinbniken the unitT cf :?-? 
character, in constantly escaping frnm the proiievnccx 
tpfctarlr ff «oriety , by frequent intervals of rertremaL I: 
i;4 no trivial obicervation of another noble wnrer. Vn 
Shafte<'hury,thai ' it mav happen that a person mav b« w 
miirh the wor^e au'hor. for being the finer genrlnnaa ' 

An extraordinary msrnnrc of this di^tarreemen? ber«v«e 
the man of ihe world and the literarr rhararier, w* n»- « 
a philosopher senti-d on a throne. The celebrated Jfii; 
siaim-d the imperial purple with an authnr*s ink : a»i ■?•« 
that Kmperor resided among the Antiochians. hw ura'f^ 
able rharaeter tthocked that volatile and UiziirMtn rrr*: 
he ^lighted the p'aiidifs of their iheaire. he abhorred 'Vr 
dancin and ihoir honte-racers, he wan aberment even i: 
a festival, and perpetually incorrupt, admonished 'Vi« cw- 
sipated peofile of their impious abanditnment cf i^e 'i*i 
of ih»ir coriniry. They 'ibelled the Emneror and pif«> 
lantiy lampooned hi< beard, which the phi!o«ophe* ci-^ 
les^lv wore, nether perfumed nor euHed. JiiTian. #etTtT^ 
to inflict a sharper punishment, pointed at them his siurs 

• • Nm tiv repofii^e on niilows or urw'er ranopjef. wFece 
nrnnifi'il, wtliniit *hioh ne, wh« cni rtimr« hj* :.^. le*ic* 
surh nti ii:>r.«e-:»nlril vesitee on the eanli of h s be«rr. *i ■ < 
■inokti ill the mr or dir (oani on the wave/ 

t D'Alcnil^rrr la Suci6w des Ceua de Letoaa ctdct Qnaii. 
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oT ■ iha MiHpi)|aii, or ihs Antiochiui ; tha Edbidt of iht 
Burd,' wh«re «i«kI« liio irony miid idwciitc, lliii l.irri.ry 

toDch«. Alt iJuttboae perWHB of fiMiim illa^ a^aJngT 
tke litaniy cbinclBr, Juliu unnHmdl]' conTrHt!.— his 
■udrmnl b«n) ind hu «wlinnlD«na, hi otHiinicy, 
til luioeiaWs habiK, hia dtGcitiK tuwi, ftc, while ho 
npnauu bw good qinlHia* u n mtiij nlniuanrirH. 
But, IB tbn ploiMnUT of Hir-reptahnHHn, he has not 

Mb id amm rrom ihs una n{hi way, with ih< unluckr 

Theophraaiua, M la have made tb«m hi* mnddi : ^ Whir- 
•Rf mannen,' aaya ibe Eiaperar, ■ I may han pKiKHiily 
«eaitraelK>, whalhtT nude or booriili. it ta iinpiiaaiale lor 
va DOW 10 alter or uideam. Hatul u wid to ba a si-rind 

af mtn Aat lUrig wtmt ia anrentlr dificuli, aapec^ally 
■baD H haa baao inbrind wUh as lUKh alUBIioa.* 

And whal if mea at laiihw, ralinquiahinf iheir h 
amdd do ihia nolmea w ihair nauira, ahouid *a a< 
Aa arlpnal (« a laciilioua (miua, and ipdl one ncr 
001 inprtninj Uii oiher? If aaiura, and hilui, ih. 
cord oatura which preiaila aven onr Ihe firal, havi 
Sinn diiEiaellj differanLt whal moda of i 



of Diilh on Ihe ndden, 



(ha cold ta 
of ganiuii 



u Ihal free 



i| ; *tHl haw oftrB ii 
d WanrJnia «f acsp- 
mnv ariae lroa< am 
Bui (bov* 



lei^le ( 



nae&of i: 



rhich a 



of character — a rock wfiifh ehecki iho 
flowing itnum of popular opinioni, bihI di'ldea Ihrm hr 
tlia caniiion. Poor Burna could neTer accoinl to hinuelf 
why ' thouiih whenhe b»d«mind he wai pretty jmeiilly 
balaTed, he could cerer get Ihe art of conmianduig 
reipeet.' Ha inii|bled it wii Dwiiin lo hii beingili^ficianl 



ie call! ' t 



■eofdn. 



li ia remariiahlD ihit the cooterniinQiai • han ranly 
prored thFniaeWei lo b* the abler wnitu. He whoae faa- 
iD : cy ii auiceptihic of eidtenieni, in iha |ireienca of bii an- 
il- J diion, ntkiDgiliii miiidi of neD run wiih hia own, •eliiiu 

tham, the abai^Dwi and DUthneaof ihinpa-^with a memoTT 






re all li< 



handj ijuickenedby hi 



and aympaihiei, aiion, udnryiaiiwithallihoH ciieRiportry cban^ti 
laJad, Wi break fu(iliTa coloura, wtiich melt away in ilie rainbow of c« 



«a. Clip Iha "uiea tarma lod pbrtaaa of thr week perueuially lo be learnt ; 
~it Iha domeatK '■ that wit, which la «lly wit in ana place, and fur a certais 

id pour &Trh a ati 



nooroua faelinp; ihey have rarelr 8aCTi6ctd lo Ihe uih 
lui|1iiii( rraeeaafLord Chialarfield. Plato ingeniouily 
•anparaa aoeratea lo ilw gallipota of iha Alheuiaa apuih- 



i each fi'aeiiy of ai 
ipatarely from ttie mora 

' phraaa Ihal iua aometiniei been imaiJned to rf^uira 
nly 10 he wrillandown, to be read with The larne deli|hr 



Ibeic 



neagrv knowledge— a pt 






H gallipota .. ._. .. _.. _^_... 
MBiua, wnicn ware painted on Iha aileiior with Ihe fro. 
tMqua figursa of apaa and owie, bui caotaimd wnhin • 

liHe^^i'c^^'fiddle. bui I on makailiiila viC^ti 
■ ■ ■ " ' .e nuivb* «!lo^.ed m' 



tb«rliin|iubhcrof ihenr Ig. 

_ . _ . _. I occurred briweeo BuSbo 

and hii friend Muntbellianl, who wia auociaied m hia 
freat work ; the cee pmaeeKd the tenrw 
oihrr. Moalballiard threw eiery chart 



eioflba 



La did ThomiWocle., 
jwoi fiddle, bui I on 
B greai city i' and with Comeilje he nuiv b* allcniFd in 

nanloi ihal.'winiiiic aT 
eaCoriKille.' Wilb tb* i 






Adan 



fai fact, u Bua had warmer reelini* Snr hia inli 
BafloB'i coBtaraatun wae Tery indifferent— and tin 



h Iha moal pxrpleilng bow imaginable, aank down 
D '-lie chair; ina inurTiaw pmawiad no eonrer- 
wd Ihe retired atudent, whoae alavaiad epint 
ta uidurad oivtyrdi 






fia, energelKalh 



b»>ia( Bathing lo ny. A litaly PimefaBaa, in a nry 

HI cloae obaerrer and Ihinli 



Franklin.' When Lord OiFord de> 

to Iha aiudHBH Thonaa Baker, ha teiy unalTectedli 

I not ihmk of engaging in. i 



of BulTon, an 

[' honey of the bee, biit hii pen aeemnl _. 

and aa hard, whih> BuHbn'a wai iha aof) pencil of the phi- 
loeophicd painier o( nature. The chiracirn oTCnHly 
■ nd Killrgrew areas inalanee. Cowly wli tmbarrsKed 

no! be ainick at localchBrei while with Killegrpw iha 
aurkliiigbubblri of hia Taney roee and dropped ; y<ti when 
ihia driighlfid conreraalinaial wrole, lh>* d*xe|rihia ceaaed. 
Denban, who knew then both, hit off Ihe ddTereiKa ba> 

'RadOiwIr r.a'er apokei Kllligrew neVr writ, 
Cooibln-d In «ne, they had made a maichleai wb.< 
Thought and aipraaaioD are only Ibund naally when Iba* 
li* 00 Iha (uifaee; iha uperalionB of Ihe intelleci whh 



-i"^*'^ ES"i" 



tfpfm-Milt^rmeti, 
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The subUme Daate wu taciturn or satirical ; Butler 
auUen or biting ; De«cart«f , whofc habits bad formed 
him for soiitude and meditation, was siLent. Addison and 
ftloliere were onlj obserrers m soacty ; and Dryden has 
very honestly told us, * mv conTenatioo u slow and didl ; 
my humour satumme antf reserved ; in short I am none of 
tfaiooe who endeavour to break jests in company or make 
repartees.' It was ingeniounly said of Vauranson, that 
be was as much a machine as any he made. Ho|;arth 
and Swift, who looked on the circles of society with eyes 
of inspiration, were absent in company ; but their cross- 
ness ana af perity did not prevent the one from being the 
greatest of comic painters, nor the other as much a crea- 
tor of manners in his way. Grenius even in society is 
pursuing its own operations ,* but it would cease to be 
Itself, in becommg another. 

One peculiar trait m the conversations of men of genius, 
which has often injured them when the listeners were not 
intimately acnuaini^ with the man, are certain sports of 
a vacant 'mind ; a sudden impulse to throw out ofiinions, 
and take views of things in some humour of the moment. 
Extravagant paradoxes and false tipinions are caught up 
bv the humbler prosers ; and the Phi!:9:ine5 are thus ena- 
bled to triumph over the «irong and eiHod man. because in 
tbe hour of confidence and the abandonment of the mind, 
he laid his head in their lap and taught them how be 
might be shorn of his strength. Dr. Johnson appears 
often to have indulged this amusement in ^nud and in ill 
humour. Even «uch a calm philosopher a* Adam Smith, 
as well as such a child of iniasmaiion as Bums, were r^ 
marked for this ordinary habit of men of ^nms, which 
perhaps as olton originaiVs in a gentle feeling o( contempt 
for their auditors, as from any other cause. 

Not however that a man of genius does not utter manv 
startling things in conversation which have been found aJ- 
nurable', when the puMic perused them. How widely the 
public often differ from the individual! a century's opinion 
may intervene between thrm. The fate of genius resem- 
bles tliat of the Athenian sculptor, who submitted his co> 
lossal Minerva to a private party; before the artist they 
trembled forhisdahn-^ chiKcl, and behind him thev cnhim- 
niated. The man oi genius >m:ied at the on**, and forgave 
the other. The statue onre fi.xod in a public place, and 
seen by the whole city, was ih«.' dinnity. The-ro is a cer- 
tain distance at which npmiuns, as wt>ii a? statues, must he 
viewed. 

But enoush of th<ise defects of men of genius, which 
often attend iheir conversa'i'^ns. Must we then bow to 
authorial dignity, and kiss hands, because they are inked ; 
and to the artist, who thinks us as ntiihin? unless we are 
can%'a<8 under his hand:? ? are ther** not men of genius, 
the frace of socu-ty ? fortunate men! more blest than their 
brothers ; hut for this, they are not the more men of genius 
nor the others less. To how many of the ordinary inti- 
mates of a supehiv senius, who complain of his defects, 
might one say, * Do hi« proiiuct:ons not de'ijiht arnl some- 
times surprise you / — You are *ilfnt — I ben your pardon; 
the puUie has informed you of a great nanie; you would 
not otherwise have perceived the precious talent of your 
neighbour. You know little of voiir fnend but his name.* 
The personal famiiianty of ordinary minds with a man of 
genius has often produced a ludicrous prejudice. A 
Scotchman, to whom the name of Dr Robertson had tra> 
veiled down, was cunous to know who he was? 'Your 
neighbour !' but he could not ^terstiade himseif that the 
man whom he conversed with wa^ the preat historian of 
his country. Even a good man coiild not believe in th^ 
announcement of the Messiah, from the same sort of pre- 
judice, * Can there any thing good come out of Nazareth ?* 
said Nathaniel. 

Suffer a man of senius to be such as nature and habit 
have formed him, and he will then be the most interesting 
companion ; then will you see nothing but his mighty mind 
when it opens itself on you. Barry was the nib<!t repul- 
sive of men in his exterior, in the rouzhness of his lan- 
guage and the wildness of his looks ; intermingling vulgar 
oaths, which, by some unlucky association of habit, he 
seemed to use as strong expletives and notes of admiration. 
His conversation has communicated even a horror to 
■oroe : on one of theso occasions, a pious lady, who had 
felt such intolerable uneasiness in his presence, did not 
however leave this man of eenius that evening, without an 
impression that she had never heard so divme a man in her 
life. The conversation happenins to turn on that principle 
cfBeaetvleoee which pervades Chrisiianiiy and the meek- 



ness of the Founder, it xnve Barnr bb oppomm'.y of 
ouening on the character of Jesus, wnh thai 
ol f 



heart and mind, whu:h oace be&rd coald never be fivw 
gotten. That artist had indeed loof in his saediiajoB 
an ideal head of Christ, which he sraa aiwajs laikag 19 
execute ; * It is here V he would cnr, stnkwf ka euaa. 
What baffled the invention, as we are toM. of Lteaaros 
da Vinci, who left his Christ headlcan, bavuf ezhaan4 
his creative facuhv among the apociles, Barry ww sci 
dreaming on ; but iKis mvstenoos mixture of a kumaaisi 
celestial nature could only be conceived by his mad. m 
even the catholic enthusiasm of Barrr was compeLeo a 
refrain from imveiling it to the eye^ — bat ihs 
picture was perpetuu>y exciliof 'this artiai*s 
conversation. 

Few author* and artists but are ekM|ueBt]v 
on that sort of knowledge or thai dfipartmcoKaf an 
has aiworbed all their affectiona ; their ooovcmtioat 
the mind to a distant period of life. Who bas 
what a man of genhis has said at micfa naomccts"? as 
man of genius becomes an e»|uistie instniaKBi, elua las 
hand of the fterformer knows to eaD forth the nek 
ence of the sounds ; 



* The flying fingers touch »io a 




CHAPTER VI. 
LmaaRT solitudk. 

The literary character is reproarbcd with as 
passion fur retirement, cultivating^ those iasclatrng aba 
which are great interruptions, and even weakeacrs alio 
meHiic happiness, while in public life these oAeo ■nsotts 
a successKm from its cares, thus eluding its active dsDei. 
Yet the vacanries of retired men are eaf eriy fiJrd by is 
many unemployed men of the world more ha'ppiiy ftaiBed 
for it's business. We do not hear these arcnsntans rased 
against the painter who wears awaj his davs atkif ease', 
and the musician by the siile of his instrunieot : tad wach 
less should we agamst the legal and the conmw^cui cfaa- 
rarier ; yet all these are as much withdrawn fnn ycMJ 
and private life as the li:erary character ; iheir ccsfs s si 
insulating as the library. Yet is the man who is «rra.ft{ 
fu' hi' individual in>Test more highly c^tiinared *Jiir ~» 
retired iitudent, whose di 'interested pursiii*s zrt s' f«c 
more profirab'e to the world than to himself. La B^^^r* 
discovered the world's erroneous estimate of It'era-r a- 
t>our : ' There renuires a better nam^ 10 be bes(o«'C m 
the leisure (the idleness he calls it) of the literary rsa- 
racter, and that to meditate, to cumpove, to read aad ::• )■ 
tranquil, shoul'J be called loor^'a^.' But so invisib.e w '.^• 
progress of intellectual pursuits, and so rarely are :j:e 0^ 
feet* palnable to the observers, that the hterary chsranr 
appears denied for his pursuits, what cannot be refosef t9 
every other. That unremittinc application, that oibnika 
series of iheir thoughts admired in every ^nfnttM. s 
only complainec of in that one whose pri'ifessprs wi:^ as 
much sincerity mourn over the shortness of hfe. wbic^ su 
often closed on them while sketching thfir works. 

It is. however, only in solitude that the genius ti c«^ 
nent men has been formed; there their first thri;ft:i 
sprang, and there it will become them to find dber iiat: 
for the solitude of old a^e — and old ajjre must be cftea s 
solitude — will be foun i the happiest with the hterary c^ 
racter. Solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, and en'.i> 
siasm is the true parent of genius ; in all aces 1: has bft* 
called for — it ha« been flown to. No considerable w^t 
was ever composed, but its author, like an ancies. sur- 
cian, first retired to the grove, or to the closet, to wvocste. 
When genius languishes in an irksome solitude awaf 
crowds, that is the moment to flv into seclusion and mia- 
tation. There is a society in the deepest soauide ; la aJ 
the men of genius of the past— 

< First of your kind. Society divine !* 



and in themselves ; for there only they can indulce in t^w 
romances of their soul, and only in solitude can they oeeavr 
themselves in their dreams and their vifils, and, wi:h tM 
mornmE. tly without interruption to the labour rbcy had 
reluctantiy'quitted. This desert of solitude, so vast ani 
! so dreary to the man of the world, to the man of f^^'^ 
! opens the magical garden of Armida whose cnrhanTB>ec:> 
arose amidst solitude, while solitude was every whfrs 
among those enchantmenis. 
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WbcDcnr Miehul Aocek 
' ' ' isdhinucLfi 

Hi«,'A«« 



rll(lctiga,h« clued hinuelf uprram thE world. ' Whjr 
joa IcM x> ■aliui-r 1 1if« t* uksd i friend. ' An,' rc- 



W* ohnns iiiSD aC ^ gniui, id public •iuuiimi, whini 
lor UiH idiluds ; midii Ilia impiitiiiMnu of tha worl^ ud 
thwr lituiiion in il, Itiiy iia daiHned la >iew lliiir iuallic- 



1. Thej-rcelthmlliinTeii.la.MLin. 
don. Kthou lire 10 bippilr combiaedi 



Iha Uriel Rfulinliri oTiludT ii » 
la nurji but aT«i Hiltcn ■ppeui 



^MtwMf^ 



plBMure in Mining Ihe greil lrmDiiuill|ij af ipml c 



; thu Iha Spuiih, ihii iht 

FrnKh, and m third the tikliui litnUure. Tha public art 

liated irilh tlw fartilil; of Lord ClanndoD'a 

_ 1. 4 THuty that induced Scipio lo 



hird the ti»1« 
ited •nth th< f 
It<™n«._. 



himaeir ' Iha naluchul j CowW.' I hue icca an orl(in«l 
letter of Ihiipoei to Erc-lyn, where hfl cipreuet hii eanr* 
DeulDieu Erelyn'i EiHy on 3oliluda; lor • cofij uTitMeh 

'either all b.ught lip, grbu'ml in the lite oTLondoB.' 1 ui 
the mure diairom, he Hyt.beciute il it a lubjsd in which 
I am nuKT deeply intereiind. Tliui Cowley wm requirinf 
a bmh to coqGrn hii predilvcEion, acd we kaow be made 
the Biptrunei]i, which did not prove a happjr ddo. Wa 
find bTen Gibbon, wkth all hii faintf about hica, aAIicipalini 
Iha dread ha entenained of iojitiiile in adranced lifa. *1 
reel, and ibaU coDimue to reel, thai dimeiticaolitude, haw- 
•Tcr It ma. be alienated l» the world, bj nudf, and e«B 
bj friandihip, it a eumTortTeu itate, which wilL f mw mor« 
painrul ai I iteiceiul ia the nle of jnn.' And agaia — 

amuKd or oeeupied ia bla cloael, wai not maJa to lir* 



num. Cicen wai uneaaj am 




Had tha mit(4ken noHoiucf Sprai wi dopritKl ua of 




worhi by the liilei of hu 




Taiioua eillaa. Aolua Galliui 


mailed hu Klilude b> bit 


aoirowi ofloooly Eeniu louched by ■ lender pPBcil. Bui 
wa ha>e SbentloDe. aod Gray, >o.l S-.fl. The heart of 


'AlticNi^lt.' Tba-GoMen 


Groie' of Jersmy Taylor 
1 Ihe Eari of Carberry', 
nioni of P^rl.y' pTe«r"Nl 


■a the prodiKe oThi. retrrat 
a«lia Wale. landihe 'Due 






a maa of (enmn for portenlr. 
perhapaata.Ihforaoeia7-.t,u 


Vohaire had lalenii, and 




at oie period of hii lifi he 


lom^e me utu'.ly dia.aliilH'd Willi Ihe lite 1 now lead, 


pM.2rfi.eye«.in.hi"n™ 




and Ibe life I foretee 1 ihall lead, 1 am anery and eonooa, 



bj Ihe py IriHen he deearled. Harrinilon, la comr 
hu Oeaanl, leTered hinuelfrroni the lociely oThu Trie 
Daacarlsa, inBamed hy ^niui, hirti an obicure houai 



tha publiealion gThil Gral work, Ihrowi himreir inio a re- 
tinment thai U«i l«n yeara : eren Hume ralliet lum for 
Mpamiinithiiuaalffroin ihe world ; bui byihii mmna the 
pad political inquirer aatiihad the world by hie great work. 
And ihui it *a* with nan of geniut, ]od| era Pciraich 



Bony, chilliiK . 
aBOBorihaSfrinii. Thote unhappy bein^i who wander 
from houac lo home. pn>ile|ed by the charter of tociely la 
cbalnwl iha kaowledfe ihey nnnot imparl. Ia lire 
becaiiH Ihey are tired, or lo leeh amiueraeM at ih* 
c<wt of other*, belong lo that cIbh oT eociety which have 
aSled no other value lo time Ihan that sfgellini rid of il t 
Ihaae are judgai not ihe batt qualified to comprehend tha 
•atura and etil of Iheirdepredaiiant in tha tilenl (narunenl 






iiy joy, with 
i> forced lo 



'^i>t^iw 



sftha 

an toBuier, ■ thalwehraal' in 

k rare f 00 da,' nplied ihe dinm 
Vriinna.lahinlaageBlly u ha could lahiifriri 



bhini 



labauTB. The a 



Swifi'i leiicn paint with terriTving eoloura ■ picture rf 
Even Ihe playful muie af Greaaet Ihrowa a aombra quaru- 



Vlost ana d'Ennuie pour quelquei fo 
Such are Ihe nc^eiaiir, the plea>ure 
eoce.af»1iludal Were 11 a que.l.i 



inteliijible lo Iba 



Jowa the lime be had eipaoded, thai he mitht mi 

faia Mdonry, and net loae a day. The literary character 
ha* been driTen (o the meal intentiTe ifaifli 1o evmpa Iba [ 

•rilhoul' beaieipiif or heie*ching,'aa Milton haiii. 'ria 
lata elegant, poeiical Mr Ellin, on one oftheta oecaaioni, 

drirealalha laal, he'uiuallTmade bit eicap^br a leap 
«i ofthe window. Brand Hollii eadeatournl lo'hold out 
• tha idea i/ainiulaHiy u a ihieM ; and the (real Robert 
Boyle wai compelled lo adieniae in a newrpastr ihal he 

Batihit»liiule,ai Brtia ii*»^i>. inilihKnMnUxjrni. 
■I lanilh ia sot borne wi±aai 
•Tbta cnrtnaa adnniaamn 



CHAPTER Vn. 



A oork on the An of Mediialion hat not yel bees pro- 
duced ; il mi|ht proro of immenaa adtanlage la him who 
barer liafipenwJ lo have more than one tnliiary idea. Tb« 
purauil of a iIbkIb pnncit^e haa produeed a gnal work, 

on bit pndecaaior. of Ihe an oflha mind. DO(wiihiUiadiB| 
Ihe factbty of practice and our inctatani eiperienee, miU- 

ganiui tbemtrlrei are rarely acquainted wiih ihematerialt 
they are workinf on. Johnton iiii a euiioui obaemlioa 
on the mind ilielf, — he Ihinki il obiaini * atauonaiy pniM, 



He tay., 



attuonanr pan 
imnl belbrn th 



ib*wh«la paaifailK.- 
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of tbii inquiry would probablr lav a broader foundaiion for ^ mind, * in the fpacious arcuila of hmr Buiiiif.' Tb« 



atiidv of an author or an artist would be iil placed % um 
midst of a beautiful landscape ; the Peaaeroao ef Mi-A, 
* hid from day'a pariah eye,' ia the bsb of leoiua. A ■•> 
eluded and nakeid apanmeot, wiik aothni^ but a cmh, a 
chair, and a f ingle ithett of paper, was Cor bfiy yean va 
atudy of Buflbn ; the nnfle omamem was a prai oTiSfffc 
too placed before bii eyea— Bdhiag braka mio the mg*d 
hii reveries. 

The arte of memory bare mt mU Kbdos eseiMd tbc i> 
teaiioo of the aiudious'; they open a world of mmiiru-sti 
myvteriea ; erery one seems to Ibrm some discovery or am 
own, but which 'rather ezciiea bis astomlimcBi tios fa> 
' larfes his comprebenfioo. Wbea the late WiTuaai Hir- 
ton, a man of an ori^nal cast of oiind, as an eipcnsfH 
in memory, opened a book whieh he bad divided aio 9tt 
I columni, according to the days of the year, be Tvscw«t« n 



thia art of the mina than we "Kave hitherto posietved. 
Fergufon hat exprenFed himself with subtimity — ' The 
luatre which man casu around him, like the flame of a 
meteor, shioes only while his motion continues; the mo- 
ments of re«t and 'of obscurity are the same.* What is 
this art of meditation, but the power of withdrawing our- 
selves frum the world, to «iew that world moving within 
ourselves, while we are in repose ; as the artist by an 
optical instrument concentrates the boundless landscape 
around him, and patiently traces all nature in that small 
space. 

Certain constituent principles of the mind itself, which 

the study of metaphysics has cnriouilv discovered, offer 

many important regulations in this desirable art. We 

niay'even iiiispeci, since men of genius in the present age 

have confided to us the secrets of their studies, that this 

j art may be carried on by mora obvious means, and even I try to recollect an' anecdote,' as inaigBuficaiit and rem 

. by mechanical contrivances, and practical habits. There I &« he was able, rejecimg all umler ten years of ate : tai 

) is a government of our thoughts ; and manv secrets yet ^to his surpn.<e. he fillrd those spaces for small riai— ins 

remain to be rtrvtaled in the art of the mind ; but as yet Sees, withm ten columns ; but till lhi« ezperuDeoi ka/d keci 

they coiMi^t iif insulared facts, frum which, however, Iroade, he never conceived the cxlent of tim ftcsTr. 

nav hereaHer b<* formed an ex|»erimeriral history. Many 1 1 When we reflect, that whatever wr knosr. aod wha'»ifr 

liufe habits msv be contracted bv p«rniu% and mav be ob- ^ we feel, are the very smallest pnttioas of all the hssw 

served in oiir^Oves. A mind well organized may be regu- ledge and all the feelings we have been aequiriaf t^nmlk 

I lated by a single contrivance : it is by a bit of lead that -life, hnw desirable would be that art, which sboud rpti 

Sfsio the scenes which have vanished, reviw the f mi jw 
: which other impressions have etfacod, and cniHi sir 
thouijhts, with thtHights not less precious ; the man «f ^ 
[ niu9 who shall possess this art. will not satisly hiBR^arh 
j tho knowledge ol a few mornings and its liraBswai ei^ 
> i:on«, writine on the m'iveable saiid o|Lprese«t fcasa'aik 

firt-sent feelijs*, which alter wiih ihe^rst bree i es sf r«^ 
ic opinion. Memory is the fbuDdaiioa of gemus : fiev xs 
faculty, with men of geniii*. is asporiated mvn maivarKa 
and |MssKNi, it is a chronology not mrreijr of cwats. hartf 
emotions : hence ihey remember nothing thai n aoi k-tp* 
estinff to their f«elin£s, while the ordioarv mmd. smvais 
on all eve- is alike, i* not impas*i«tiied on aav. The b- 



are'riiabled to track ih>> fli.ht of time. The mind of 
genius can be made to take a particular diS|X>silion, or 
train of ideas. It i^ a remarkable circumstance in the 
studies of men d' genius, that prcvMiiA to coinposiiiun they 
have oAen awakened their imagination bv tne imagina- 
tion of their favourite masters. By touching a magnet/ 
thev became a majnr!. A rircir.n5lance has been re« 
corded of Gray, hy Mr .^fnIhias, * as worthy ofa!! accep- 
tation amo»!f the hijihrr votaries f»f the divine art, when 
thev are assured that MrGray never sale down to compose 
any poeirv without [trevioosly, and P>r a con»idrrable lime, 
reading ibe wurks of Spenser.' But the circumstance 
was not unusual with Maiherb**. Corneilie, and Racine ; 



and thR most fervid vivsi>s of Homer, and the m«>«t tender '■ cideiits of ihe novelist, are often feuMi«>d f»*fbf 
if En . ... 

iguii; 
)f p<' 



of Enripiiies. were ofieii repealed hy Milton. Even an- ! ones of life : and the personafes so admirabJv a:iw 
I'lqiiiiy txhibi»s th<» :«ame exiMiinp intrrcoiir^r of the mind his fiction*, he 



onlv discovered annong th« crowd. Tb« 
ot p<nuifi. Cicero inifrm* us hnw his el« queiice caught | ^rts of mem^iry will preserve all we wish: ibevCbrna 
insfiiratiun fruin a constoiit study uf Jh< Latin and Grecian j mvine hank of genius, to which it mav have ref«-u»9*. ii 



poetry; and it has h»:en rerordtil <.f Piiini>ey, who was 
gre.il fvf-n in his y iu?h, that he never un-ler.o ik any run- 
sidrrah'.e eiilerurise. wiihnui aiinna'ini; Ins j;tni!:s hy 
having read t'l huu 'he ihararteruf A::anieinni>n in the 
first I.iad ; aithmijli he ackn.»wl*»ilgiil Miat the enrhu^iasin 
he caut'ht came rather from ihe (loe: than the hen^. When 
Bossut't had TO rom{»ose a funern; tTaiinn, he was acci;<- 
tom«'d to retire fr sevr>ral Jays to his suidv, to ruminate 
over the pa;:es • f H<Mn»'r : aii>l when aitked the reason of 
this habit, he exclaini<-ii, in these !in<>s, 

• - Magnam niihi mcntem, animunque 
De'.uis iuj^pret Vaiej 
It is on the s.aine |irinn|i!e of pre-Hisposine the mind, 
that inanv have fir^t fenerited their feelings in the sym- 

Clit'nies o»mun:. .Mli'.n, ofim \n fore he wrote, prejiared 
is nund bv lisUMuns i-> music— a circumstance which has 
been rec-mifd < if others. 

Wc are ^oarcelv aware how we mav govern our thoushts 
bv m^'ans of our iien<a*ions. I>e Lmc was subject to vn 



a wealth which it can accumulate unperceivaSv ar cs: 
the ordinary expenditure. Locke laiisht n« •heti'^: * -:- 
mrnts of this art. wtitn he showed us hciw he w^vra Hi 
ihouijhts and his farts, hv an artificial arrarfemerr: v4 
Addison, before he commenced his Sperfarors. Kac ini- 
seil three folios of materials : but the higher steo «; ' b« 
the relume which shall five an accourt o* a man Try h:cw 
self, where a single observation, a chronicJed €»«•■>*. i 
hope or a project, on wh ch the sotil may sb!! bare. ■•*' » 
clew of past knowledge in his hand, wilt' restore to t.-m li 
his Inst studies ; his evanescent eaistenoe again erten n 
■ his life, and he w ill ci<iitemplate on himself as an ra*.*v 
man : to pres^erve the past, i« hslf of innmonaiiTv. 

The memona.s of Gibbon and PritstFv present ut «ri 
the ei;»erience and the habns of the lir'rrarv Charar'f . 
' What I have known,* says Dr Priestly. « with resrer-'e 
myself, has tended much to lessen br>th my aduirarrc tx 
mv cintein"! of others. Could we have* entered ic^o "^ 
mimi of Isiar Newton, aod have traced ail the *-.f» rr 



lent bur*ts of p^-sion.bui he ealineo the interior lumiih by ' which he produced his treat works, we mifiht see r^ rii 
the artifire uf fillinj his mouth wih sweets an J comfits', j very cx'raoriiinsry in the process. Our siudenr. «i:a it 
When Goiloni tjuiid his ^lefp disturbed bv ihf obtrusive ! infenious simplicity, opens to us that * varirty of mechac- 
ideas still floating Ironi the studies of the day. he contrived . ical expedien's by which he secured and arraoffd bt 
to lull hini>i-if t'» rest bv coniiinf in hi' mind a vocabulary : thoughts.' and tiiai disripline of the mind, hy a pecu'.ar a> 
of theVentiian dialt-ct. traiislaniig «ioiue word into Tusean rancement of his studies, for the day and for the year, a 
and French ; vihieh bring a verv iinn't-resiina occu[ialion, ' whieh he rivaHei! theca^m and unalrerab!t; svsiem pu'steJ 
at the third or fourrh verMmi this rccijic never tai'.ed. . by Gibbon. Bnffvin and Viltaire employed the san:ev«- 
This was an act of wnhdrawinjj auenrion fr-ni the ccater . noeuvre-*, and ofien oniy combined the knowiedge thcr c^ 
to the less cmoiiim : where, as the ln'»:rest weakened, ir.e tamed, by hiiiiihle meihotis. They knew wbatfousfr, 
excitement ci-ased. Memlej-ohn, whose f'-ebl- and too and inatle use of an intellijent serrciary : aware, as L«xid 
sensitive frame wa<c oi'teii redii'>f>d to the last stage of suf- | Bacon has expressed ii, that some BcNoks * may be mi 
ferin* bv intellectual i'xerii«in, when eiijatfed in any p'unt by deputy.* Biiffon laid J«iwn an excellent rule lo ibra^a 
of difficulty, wou d in an iustaui ct»nirive a perfect crs- orijfinali'.y, when he advisfni the writer, first to exhaust h<> 
sation froin thinking, by mechanically going to the window, own ihoushts br-fore he attempted to consult other «ntcn. 
and roun'.ing the tiles upiui thf ro'»f i«r his neignbtuir's The advice of Lord PactHi. that wc should pursue chit 
bouse. Fac's like ihe^e show how much art maybe con- : studies, whether the mind is disposed or indipo^ed. :s ri« 
cerned in the management of tho mind. " cciienr ; in the one ca-e. we shall gam a great step, aco a 

Some pr'^foiind thinkers could nor imr^ue the op«^raiions the o'her. we ' shall work out the knots and sranc-s -f :iit 
of their mmil in the distraction of liszlit and no-se. Ma.- ; mind, and m.ike the middle limes the more pleasan*.* 
lebranche, Hobbcs, Thomas, and others closed their cur- ' John Hunttrvt.ry ha pi>il\ illustrated the advania£n.«.Vc^ 
Uios to coocentraie ihetr thoughts, as Milion aays of the | svejj oae derives from putting has thougbui ib 
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« it resembles,' said he * a tradesman uking stock ; without 
which, he never knows either what he possesses, or in 
whai he is deficient.* Industry is the feature by which the 
ancients lo frequently desrnbe an eminent character: 
Mich phrases as * incniiihUi indtutria ; dUigentia nnftuUuif 
are usual. When we reflect on the roa|!niiude of tho la* 
hours of Cicero, Erasmus, Qesner, Baronius, Lord Bacon, 
Usher, and Bayle, we seem asleep at the base of these 
monuments of study, and scarcely awaken to admire. 
Such are tlie laborious instruct ions of mankind ! 

Nor let those other artists of the mind, who work in the 
airy looms of fancy and wit, ima£ine that they are weaving 
their webs, without the direction oi' a principle, and with- 
out a secret habit which they have acquired ; there may be 
even an art, unpercehred by themselves, in opening and 
pursuing a scene of pure invention, and even in the hap- 
pi«fsl turns of wit. One who had all the experience of 
•uch an artist, has employed the y^ry terms we have used, 
of * mechanical* and * habitual.' * Be assured,' says 
GoMsmiih, ' that wit is in some measure mechanical ; and 
that a man lon< habituated lo catch at even its resem- 
blance, will at last be happy enough to possess the suh« 
•lance. By a long habit of wrtime, he acquires a iust- 
ness of thinking, and a mastery of manner, which holi- 
day wnters, even with ten tiniM his genius, may vainly 
alteropt to equal.' Even in the sublime eflbrts or imagi- 
nation, this art of meditation may be practi:ied ; and At- 
fieri has shown us, that in those energetic tragic dramas 
which were often nroduced in a state of enthusiasm, he 
pursued a regulaieo process. * All my tragedies have been 
composed three times,' and he describes the three stages 
of conception, developmentf and versifying. * After these 
three operations, I proceed like other authors, to polish, 
correct or amend.' 

( All is habit in mankind, eren virtue itself'.' exclaimed 
Metastasio ; and we may add, even the meditations of 
genius. Some of its boldest conceptions are indeed for- 
tuitous, starting up and vanishing almost in the percep- 
tion ; like that giant form, sometimes seen amidst the gla- 
ciers, opposite the traveller, afar from him, moving as 
be moves, stopping as he stope, yet, in a moment Ion 
and perhaps never more seen,— although but his own 
reflection! Often in the still obscurity of the night, 
the ideas, the studies, the whole history of tho day is 
acted over again, and in these vivid reveries, we are con- 
verted into s|iectators. A great poetical contemporary of 
our country does not think that even his dmams should 
pass away unnoticed, and keeps, what he calls, a register 
of nocturnals. The historian E>e Thou was one of those 
great literary characters, who, all his life, was preparing 
to write the history which he wrote ; oroiitioi! nothing, in 
his travels and his embassies, which went to the formation 
of a great man, De Thou has given a very curious ac- 
count of his dreams. Such was his passion for study, 
and his ardent admiration of the great men whom lie 
cfHiversed with, tha^ he often imagined in his sleep, that 
he was travellmg in Italy, in Germany, and in Eneland, 
where he saw and consulted the learned, and examined 
their curious libraries ; he had all his life time these litera- 

2 dreams, but more particulariy when in his travels, he 
us repeated the images of the day. If memory does 
not chain down these hurrying, fading children of the 
imagination, and 

( Snatch the faithlem fiieitives to lieht,' 

PteoMurea of Memory. 

with the beams of the mom'mg. the mind Kuddenly finds 
tteelf forsaken and solitary. Rnunseau has uttered a 
complaint on this occasion : full of enthusiasm, he dcv(^ 
ted to the subject r»f his thoughts, as was Iim custom, the 
long sleepless intervals of his nights, meditating in bed, 
with his eyes closed, he turned over his periods, in a tu- 
BHilt of idea<f ; but when he rose and had dressed, all was 
Tanished, and when he sat down to his papers, he had 
nothing to write. Tliuj genius has its vespers, and its 
viffils, as well as its matins, which we have been so often 
told are the true hours of its inllpiration— but every hour 
may be full of inspiration for him who knows to meditate. 
No' man was more practised in this art of the mind, than 
Pope, and even the night was not an unregarded portion 
of nis poetical existence. 

Pew works of msfnitude presented themselves at once, 
in their extent and their associatiun^i to their authors : the 
man of genius perceives not more than two or three strik- 
ing circumstances, un<^served by iinnihor ; in revolving 
tlw Mbject, the whole mind is gradually agitated ; it is ■ 



summer landscape, at the break of daj, wraot in mist, 
where the sun sinkes on a single obiect, till the light 
and warmth increasing, all starts up in the noon-dav of im- 
agination. How beautifully this state of the mind, in tho 
progress of composition, is described by Dry den, alluding 
to his work, * when it was only a confused masa « 
thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark ; when 
the iancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping 
images of things, towards the light, there to be distin- 
guished, and then either to be chosen or rejected, by the 
judgment.' At that moment^ he adds, ' 1 was in that 
easzerness of imagination, which, by over-pleasing fan- 
ciful men, flatters them into the danger of writing.*— 
Gibbon tells us of his history, *8t the onset, all was 
dark and doubtful ; even the tiuc of the work, the true era 
of the decline and fall of the empire, &c. I was often 
tempted to cast awav the labour of seven years.' Winck- 
elman was long lost in composing his * History of Art ;' a 
hundred fruitless attempts were made, before he could dit- 
r<iver a plan amidst the labyrinth. Slight conceptions 
kindle finished works : a lady aiking for a few verses on 
rural topics, of the Abbe De'Lille, his specimens pleased, 
and sketches heaped on sketches, produced 'Lcs Jardins. 
In writing the * Pleasures of Memory,' the poet at first 
proposed^a simple description in a few lines, till conducted 
by meditation, the perfect composition of several years 
closed in that fine poem. And thus it happened with the 
Rape of the Lock, and many celebrated productions. 

Were it possible to collect some thoughts of great think- 
ers, which were never written, we should discover vivid 
conceptions, and an originality they never dared to pursue 
in their works ! Artists have this advantage over authors, 
that their virgin fancies, their chance felicities, which la- 
bour cannot afterwards produce, are constantly perpetuat- 
ed ; and these < studies' as they are called, are as precious 
to posterity, as their more coimileto designs. We pos- 
sess one remarkable evidence ot these fortuitous tliouahts 
of genius. Pope and Swift, being in the country together, 
observed, that if contemplative men were to notice < the 
thoughts which suddenly present themselves to their 
miruis, when walkin' in the fields &c. they might find many 
as well worth preserving, as some of their more deliberate 
reflections.' They made a trial, and agreed to write 
down such involuntary thoughts as orrurred durine their 
stay there ; these furnished out the * Thoughts' in Pope's 
and Swift's miscellanies.* Amon? Lord Bacon's Re- 
mains, we find a paper entitled < ntdden thought*^ set down 
for profit.' At all hours, by the side of Voltaire's bed, or 
on nis table, stood his pen and ink, with slips of paper. 
The margins of his books were covered with his * sudden 
thoughts.' Cicero, in reading, constantly took notes and 
made comments ; but we must recollect there is an art of 
reading, as well as an art of thinking. 

This art of meditation may be exercised at all hours and in 
all places ; and men of genius in their walks, at table, and 
amidst assemblies, turning the eye of the mmd inwards, can 
form an artificial solitude; retired amidst a crowd, and 
wise amidst distraction and folly. S<fme of the great ac- 
tions ofmen of this habit of mind, were first meditated on, 
amidst the noise of a convivial party, or the music oS a 
concert. The vicrory of Waterioo might have been or- 
ganized in the ball nKim at Brussels, as Rodney at the 
table of Lord Sandwich, while the bottle was briskly cir- 
culating, was observed arranging bits of cork ; his solitary 
aratisement having excitinl an inquiry, he said that he was 
practising a plan how to annihilate an enemy's fleet; 
this afterwards proved to be that discovery of breaking the 
line, which the happy audacity of the' hero executed. 
Thus Hoearth, with an eyo always awake to the ridicu- 
lous, would catch a character on his thumb-nail ; Leon- 
ardo da Vinci could detect in the stains of an old weather- 
beaten wall, the landscapes of nature, and Haydn rare- 
fiilly noted down in a pocket book, the passages and ideas 
which came to him in his walk*, or amidst company. 

To lliis habit of continuity of attention, tracing the first 
simple idea through its remoter consequences, Galileo and 
Newton owed many of their discoveries. It was one 
evening in the cathedral of Pisa, that Galileo observed 
the vibrations of a brami lustre pendent from the vaulted 
roof, which had been left swin^inc by one of the vergers ; 
the habitual meditation of genius combined with an ordi- 

* This anecdote is found in Buff head's life of Pope, evl- 
danily ^Iven by Wnrburton, as was every thing of personal 
knowledge in that tasteless volume of a mere lawyer, writing 
the \\% Of a poBCi 
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muj ftocideot A new idea of tcif iice, and b^nce, conceiv- 
ed the invcniioD of neaiuriag lune bv the medium of a 
pendulum. Who but a K«niu« of ihu 'order, •itting in his 
crchard, and being f iruck by the fall of an apple, oould 
have discovered a new quaiitv in matter by the system of 
gravitation ; or have imagined, while viewing buys' blowing 
■oap-bladders, the properues of liehif and then anatomised 
a ray ! It was (he same principle « hich led Franklin 
when oD board a ship, observing a partial stillness in the 
waves, when ihey threw down water which had been used 
U» culinary purposes, to the discover)- of the wonderful 
property in ml of calming the agitated ocean, and many a 
■faip has been preserved in tempestuous weather, or a land- 
ing faciiiiaicd on a dangerous surf, by this simple mediia- 
Uon of geciiis. 

In the stillness of meditation the mind of genius miut be 
frequently thrown ; it is a kmd of diukness which hides 
from us all surruundiiie objects, even in the light of dsy. 
Thm IS the first state uf eiistence in genius.— In Cicero, 
on Old Aeet we find Caio adminiig that Catus Sulpiiius 
Gallus, who when he sat down to write in the morung 
was surprised by the evenine, and when he took up his 
pen in the eveniug was surprised by the appearance of the 
Borning. S«icrates has remained a whole day in immove- 
able meditation, his eyes and countenance directed tu one 
spot as if in the siilmess of death. La Foniaine, when 
writing hi:< ci^mic talcs, has bei-n observed early in the 
■Doming and iaie m tlie evenins, in the samrt recumbent 
posture under the same tree. This quiescent state is a 
•orl of eninusiasin, and renders every thing that surrounds 
us as distant a* if an immense tntt^rval separated us from 
the scene. Poi!>:ius has told us of Dante, that he indulged 
his medi:atiori8 more 8tron£ly than any man he knew; 
and when once dcef^y ensaged m read'mghe seemed to 
live only in his idi-ar. The {loet went to view a public 
pruccfsion, and havm/ entered a bookseller's shop, taking 
up a book he sunk inin a reverie ; on his return he declared 
that he had neither seen iKir heard a single occurrence in 
puMic exhihitKin which had parsed before him. It has 
been tokj of a modem asironumer, that one summer night 
when he was withdrawing to his chamber, the bn;:htne» 
of the heavens showed a phenoraciiun. He passed the 
whole night in observinj; ii ; and when (hey came to him 
early in ihe mornins. and found him in the same attitude, 
he ;; a id, like onewii.i haii bven recirllectinj his tho<i);his 
for a lew inMm«*nts. ■ It inu»t be ihus: but IM go tu bed 
belure it isi la'c' Ho had guzed the entire ni^ht in roedi- 
tatMin, and was iiot aware •)!' it. 

There i9 nothing increJih'e in the stories related of 
■onif who have expenencfd this entranced ^tatc, in a verv 
eitraordinary (iejjrce ; that ersracy in study, where the 
mind deic'i'Mislv inebriated wi:h t!ir ••i.j*ctit coiyf-mplates, 
fee'ii nofliins, from ilie i-xcefs of iVi iiiij, as a philosupher 
Well de»enh< s it : — Arrhimedes, involved ui the iDVt-«ri. 
gaimn of maihi*maii(*al tnith, and the r>aifi(ers Protosenes 
and Parn)t>g£iano. fuuiid tJinr S' n.:ff<i iitrkrd up as it were 
in mediiaiioii, so a« iiibe incapable of withdrawing them- 
selves frum their work even in the nii'JHi of the terrors and 
siorniing of the place by the i neiny. Marino was so ab- 
sorbed in the conipotition of hiK • Adunm,' that he »utftred 
his le^; to be burnt fur s^mc time l>elore the pain grew 
atnin;£or than the inieliectiial plea»iiri> or* hi* imacinaiion. 
Thomas, an intense thinker, would Kit for hours against a 
hedse. comfiosinz with a low voice, taking the vaine pinch 
of snutf fijr half an hour loeeiiii-r, without bein*; aware 
that It had ii-n^ disapp**ared ; when he quiiied ht^ apart- 
ment, after prolonfinj his dtu-Jirs ih« re, a visibir altera- 
tion was observed in hi< perimn. iiid the afitatiun of his 
recent thoufhis was >ti!i trared in his air and manner. 
With what eloqiieut tru'h ha^ Butfiti d''>:cribeti those re- 
veries of the student, which coniprts* h:s liay. and mark 
the hours by the sensations of ni.nu'es. • Invention.* he 
says, * depends on patuiice ; cont'/mulate your Fubjert 
Ion?, it will sradua'ly unfold till a 5ort ordoctric «-park con- 
vulses for a moment the brain, and stpr^a'l:< down to the 
very heart a glow of irri;atii»n. Then ci>me ihc luxuries 
of cenius, the triio hours for prtHliicrmn and compo^irion : 
hours so dehghiful that I have {spi-nt twelve or fourteen 
succrssivelv at mv writing-desk, ai!<i sti:l been m a state 
of pl*'aiure. 

Thi< eaeer delicht of pur^ninsr h'n study, and this impa- 
tience of iniermuMon in ihi> piir'tu:?. are i'lnelr de>cribi>d 
by Miitnn in a letter it hn friend IVrMJaTi. 

* Such 11 the chara^'icr of inr nnmJ. that no delay, nonr 
of Ihe ordinary cckMUons (fur rest or oihen«'ise) no, I had 






nearly said, care or thinking of th« vott iBbjeu, caa hmd 
me back from being hnrrieil oa to ibe oeaUBrd ww, mi 
from Completing the great cireini an it were, cl ihc cvv 
is whic h I am engag^.'* 

Such is the picture of geniua, virvsMl m the nila^ tf 
mediuiioo, but there is yet a oiorw czcitcd aiate,— «| 
as if consciousness were' muunf with ila iwYcncs, ■ 
allusion of a Bceae, a periOB, a paasmi, the 
soul aflecl even the organs of seaao. It 

the monenia the aiaa of geaius ■ prodi , 

the hours of iaspiratioB, ajid this is ibe ccatte 
of genius! 

CHAPTER VHL 

TBS KBTOUSLSUI OF ttUIIVB. 

A Slate of mind occnra in the hkwi active oporaiaa tf 
genius, whivfa the lem rvwrie inadkquaiciy iaAcaian : m^ 
uphysical diiliaciMas hut ill descnba it, aad popakr ^ 
guage affords no teraii for those facullieo aad fcrhi^i wft^ 
escape the observaiaoo of the iihifMihi wfaa tie aol ^ 
fccied by the phesMNneaoo. 

The illusion of a drama, over pcnoaa aT frcai 
ty, where all the seascs are eadted hy a mis 
with imacwaiioa, it eaperieaced by mob of 

owa vivified ideal world; real '■wyrtions ara . 

lion. In a scene, ai^reaiiy pamag in chair 
where the whole train of cwctiBstaBcca . 

cootinuiiy of nature, and a tort of real ^ 

to rite up before them, they porcvavo ihrttiiit sp^ea- 

lors or acturt, feel their sympathies excited, aad Mmsi 

larily use language and gestures, while the esl«iar atgaa 

of sense are vuiUy aActed ; aol thai they arc apt anon 

and actors, mv that the seeao ezists. la ite 

stale, the enihutiasi of genius ptedocce h« 

Thii wakins dream is disciact frooi rrver 

thoughts wandering without rnaanrtitia, the 

siotts are to evaaeaoeot as to oecor wit ho wl e... .^ 

collected. Not so when oae desetr poraued aei d m^ 

tation carries the eaihusiatt of gtnins bewaad ihe praoscl 

of actual eiistence, while this actof eoatrasplatiaawautihs 

thinj; contemplated. He is now the husr pam*w of i 

worid which he himself only views ; alowe' he bean, ks 

sees, he touches, he laughs and weeps ; his brows ani '«•, 

^ and his very limbu move. Poeis and even pamteiv. «ao 

i as Lonl Bacon detcribes witches, ' are inia«iBative.' kite 

', often invoninianly betrayed in the art of comptifi'i'iB -f<M 

gestures which accompany this ruthusiavml Quai*i.aE 

has nobly cuni)»ared ihein to ihe iai^hings of ihr :ioc'i i. 

preparin>* to combat. Kven actors of rcnius have amt- 

t4imed themselves to wa:k on the stagr ft^ aii hour i»i-tv 

[ the airtain was drawn, to fill their mindti wnh at: ikr i*a»- 

I tom< of the drama, to nrrMnify, to catch the ^.assirs :) 

1 speak to others, lo do ail that a'nian of geuua wooid haw 

viewed iu the wiilijeci. 

Aware of ihu peculiar facnitv so prevalent in rhe eorv 

, vivid ez«'rcii<e of genius. Lord Kaimes seeaas to hair ttta 

I the first who, in a work oit criiicism, attempted to nasir i. 

the ifieal prttenre, to disiiufuish ii from the 7«W frwmvt c:' 

thini'd ; it hat> been called the represent alive I'acuiiv. "ht 

imaifinaiive slate, &c. Call it what we will, no termcAfW 

to us the invisible mode of its operations, or eipres««s n 

variable nature, (.^onsicious of the exist ^nce of sneii a 

faculty, our critic percei^-ed that the conception of i: h kr 

■ no mcatis clear when described in words. HaK noc M/» 

ditTereiice oi'anv actual thinf and its imavc in a g-ass pcf^ 

, picxed some phikj«o|ihers ? And it is weil known how tar 

: the ideal philosophy has been earned. ' Ail are pic'wts. 

i alike painted on ihc re'ina, or optical scnaorium !' rx- 

I claimed the en:hiisia#l Barry, who ooIt saw picrurct ■ 

, nature anil nature m pirtures.* 

J Cold and barren tempt rv without imacmalion. whcve 

' impressions of ohiecis never rise beyond Those of meOK.'rv 

and reflection, which know only to compare, and not :'o 

I ex(.ilc. will smile at this equivocal state \>{ the ideaJ prv- 

j srm-e : vet it is a n al one to the enthusiast of fen his. and 

• It is li!sFiappiest and p*cn'iar ronditioiiwiihout this v *er 

: no melapllv^i^al aid, no art to be taufhl him. no maferv 

. of talent $)iall av:ii! him ; unbiest with it the votarr fha'.: 

find each shcrifici ivui!; cold on the altar, for no accrplTf 

diime frfKn heav«>n >hail kindle it. 

• Meum hif e<i ir se.rwm. nuMa ut mora, nulla gules. n!!a 
t'Tino iiliuti r'^i I'lrx .mi (•t^rirario iliscincai. ouosd pvrrfc'aB 
quo iL-ror. ei eraiidem atiquem studwrum meoriun qnaa pcr> 
, odum cooficuiB. 
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Thu snthuriuiB indeed an onlj b« diicaiaral b^ mui 
of itcaiu tlirmieltca, )r« shro RitKi undci iu influwict, 
Ihaj cu l«ai peruife il, u lbs eis which isH lit Uiinf) 
cumot TJpv? i[«s1f ; and Ed trie* iiiia iriTciibIa Qpflrauofl, 

Bf''h*™irfrfcund'"*nlli'ld ««o K^be lif.. TImh w, 
kawnrar, HOHUiiiif of reilii^ m ihii itusoribs idetlpn- 

afeacliMUnB] hiih are put in caauon bj ibe id«of ih« 
obipcr, w if ihe mil obi«ci hid beeo preteatsd lo ii j [h« 
dinnoca ii «i1j in iba dcgrta. Thiu ibe uterioc kdhi 
«rfl HHra eoncenied id ihv idail world ihui nt fint a^ 
fain ; w* [hnll at arm (ha idaa of any thiof ibaL nukca 
111 ihuctdBT, and aolj inii|uiin( il <AcB pradueei » rati 
pim. A curiam c«*equcDea lowi Iroa Ihil 



fall til 'tb* dalifhu of ibcai 

OMiiof ; hb Btnm Bond with Uw i 

fail Inran 






ihichaichid 



I ii« TBI think 
the whole hid 



I for Ulain : it < 
Th. .g-Ri whie 



Hw only (ha cbjac 

Kudr aTPIularch'i 
■iiidorAIBan,dur 
wen lODOl the herasi of inttquilir, lia hi* 



■t hiia olttt henn (lanlnt hjr iii harmn, 
■iba viBn iflK nA biUcr ud iilinrnT ipuii in (ha iCiifi ha 
inliciad on the p-aU crmiiul. Tha nwnni serrai IhM 
artheninafgniiul wailMlilr; ha lan, ha baan, ha , 
|Ml>b(xich. HnwmjUEiuui lauiia ihaiwniioDof II 
.. . , ... J , RiehirJion,* Ukc NaHira, Ihii 



:k wiih (ha paM 

m hi> Mai like one poaianad. Tha (ttunt of i*- 
AlBari wai luppreuut tar man than twanlj yt»n, 

inM ba cnulinj oui oT tha kkiI tf feiiiiia, 
ha wu a poa( wiiliau( writing a iin|la vena ; and aa a 
freat pvet, tha ideal preuinM at (irno* became ua^em- 
ahla and wargiRg (u nudtieaa. In Trararajni: (he wiLda of 
ArragDDi iiii amodoni, ba Mja, would certajnLv hi 
birlh to poatrj, could ta *- ' ■- -"" 






M lib iiHlt- 



ha pracsadcd bIuhk the wiidi of 
letiinf ud huihiiv bj luma. Ha 



. , io( ID a dtmuiralioa, oould he hara jiid(ed tf 

BMi to IU ^maance i tt iwn r iDidtB|| u«l,' I da B« doubt hinualf, thai ha paainwd ihoia dupoHiioni of nuoJ and 
hot Uw BHHI paiha(ic ind iffselin* aeraai hiTa beat) nrit eoerij dT ptaaioa which form tha poaiical chancier. 
mh(ew*.'hapi«bibl*dnwIha(diMonrTrni« ^ ■-...■ . 

balinftalniown. Fi»ldiB(«ould binbeeaa 
hara caaHraed tha ohHrraiian by Ikcl* which i 

■dhim-HeU ' -'--" 

net of hit Dl< 



Is palace in an iuiaoi. In a im^ priKi|>le, a|Maiaf 
I. a giai( and saw lyMan 



■iriHdd^iHMHd.ihad- - .,..-,-„.— 

PtinaBirednaltevi; and of lhiii|[a UiliKDtersd. Iliiu happanad, 






■d copiirioa*. Hid our pi 



hin. Alfien, the 






II of smjem limn, ''"' ""^ "^ DetuKai'i Tr 

■•WnllcB under ■ 

' dofini 



Nulun. When Mill 



iniinil w 



prawiun wbicfa the rrane aiperianeai n ih 
iiipar (raeai babind than Ifaan ihoaa af r 

trMwn of Drrdan, after hr- ' 

Maaea ucideauHf F«aerf-_. 

— fiw in iha iwawee (a hd Talai, he Iclla m, (hat ... 
UauUtinf HoHcr, ba faund (railir pleanr* Ihu ia 
Tiifil; but il wai D«i plaainn wKhoui pin; tha eoo- 
tiaail iruuaa of iha apiriti naat naada be a waakanar to 
any eoaMiniiinn. aapacially in aia, tDd many pauaaa an 
raqoind fiv rermhmaDt belwiil ihe beau.' Wa Bnit 
MalanaaiD, like olhen if Ihe brotharhooil, niacaplible oC 
thiaMala, eentpluniniofhinBAanifiduriBi Iha poelieal 
«nua. > Whan I apply wiita u(aii(ion, (ha sarraa tf my 
•aanrifin Ira pu( iatn a rident (uniik ; I arow aa red ai 
a drunkard, ind ui Dbli|red (a qail my work.' When 
Siidea «u abv>rbfld m a lobrFCt which pratenlAd cnrtil 
■ to hia opininsa, ha hit h II hnd bum, and nw 
cc fluahed ; and liiw wu a wainmg for him 

il fcniua raaaoiMad iha irned appantna in 
fi nwilar Iracnly. ■ He would oK ba csn- 
1 wi ara biU br Mr MmMk. Whia ba 
«Miad (0 eannoia (ha liolaUalioa Ode, 6» a coanrferaMa 
tiw ba fill hiBulfwitboin ihe pom inbetin ill afriend 
calliBi on hiai, Qray flung open Mi daar haaiily, and in a 
hurnad nin- and una aaduiainf, is Ibe bil Tana tf 

bii (Hand itmed •( the diiordand appearance tf tha bard, 



lie tf an act bii own lubuquani philoaophic ayitem, luch wai hi> ia- 
roiTim tf cai >">" fesiioi, Ihlt i mlani palpilaiion tf iha heart, mora 
ra.' Tho im. <han onca, oblifad hia le lay down The nluma. Whaa 



« ideitfihoEaiiyoaiheAnianiSi 
on loa mind oTRouHaau, a farenib iji 
voui nilan approachad ta a difhl di 
onder an oak, ha wniM wiih a paoeil ti 
Pihriciui. — ' t Kill ramambariay nliiary iranipori u iha 
diaoDvaiT of a philooiipbieal arfuviat i^aiaK iha docnnaa 
tf [ranaAmntintian,' eiclaiinad Oibbon » hii Manuiia. 
Thii ijuicb mmdlMtj atftnt haa a upp iaw id the mica* 
tf poeti ■ r«ci(inf ibeir BHt patbatie pamnai. — Tbo^ 
aoa wu M oppreiaed taf • |iaiM(e ia Virpl or Milioa, 
when ha altMaptad lo read, tbal ■ hii roicc lunk in i]J-ant> 
coll tad aovndi Irimi Ibe bMtootfhii bnail.' Tha tf» 
■bdIoui fiRura tf (he anomt Sybil appiin lo hara hi«a 
riiwad in Ihat land tf tha Muiaa, by ina ttwrnatic deaerip- 
lioo tf Pauhu JofiiM tf th* iiapediB lad iflitua tf eaa tf 
Ibe Ititiaa B( ' ' '— "■ — • i— >- — -■■■..-. 



than 



ieafthaipell. Madaia Rodnd ha 
" " "■ ■ ' ai preimea in bar fit 



■fwilhall 



ia poetic inapimtiaa.aor ia in carporaal an 
ayei fiiad dowawanll, hndb, aa he Rina utTOraaca to 
tfTiuioni, (ha Hoiat dropa Auw doara hii ebeaki, (ha n 
tf hii forahaad iwelU and woadarful^y hii kamadaara 



Thn awhunaan tbro« Iha man tfnaiiBtBloiheia 
ranriaa wbeia, aiiidil Nitive, while otheii ara lenifted 
atdeilnKtion, bacanmily newNalurabanair. Tbeiai^ 
tf Pliny, 10 add una mora ehipler lo hii mighty icroll, 
HHifhl her amidii ihe nlcua ia whiefa ha perilled. Trr> 
ml wii on boaid a ihip in lbs uidal tf a rafia( trmpcii, 
md ill hope warn ^Tsn up ; (he aitoniihed capliin behskl 
the irlin tf ispiui, hia paneil ia hia bind, in cala enihi»- 
limn, iketehiBg Iha lernbla world tf waiar» et udyiag 
Ibe wan that wat riiiaf to demur bin. 

had ' ^'Wiquily, in which iha ^ - - ^ 

< etieleHe ii leen preTiilinn over iha mind. It ii finely 
by I^ry, Ihlt ^ in ccnteraplatini anliquily, tha Bund 
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itself becomes antiquu.' Amidst the monumenis of great 
and departed nations, our ima«inaiion is touched by the 
grandeur of l<ical impreMions, and the Tiviil associations 



the horrors that I hare somelimes icit after passiiif a ioaf 
evening in those severe studies.' GoUooi, after a rua 
exertiun of writing sixieen piays in a yvar. confeas»n m 



of the mannerSf the arts, and the individuals of a ereat < paid the penally of the fully ; he flew to Geirna, iraoisia 

people. Men of geniiiii have roved aniiiist the awful life of delicious vacuity ; to pass the day wiibou; Ccmf 

mint till the ideal prtrsence has lundly built up the city | any thing, was all the enjoyment he was now capaaie i 

anew, and have become Romans in the Rome of two ■ feeling. Bui long after he said, ' I frit al tiiat lone, tai 

thousand years past. Pomponius Le!iiSf whodevuted his , have ever since continued to feel, the consequence of lui 

life to this study, was constantly seen waiiderin<f amidst exhaustion of spirits I sustained in composiae my ftizteca 

the vesiiges uf (his ' throne of the world :* there, in many I comHies.* Boerhaave has related i«r hinweif, ilsat harof 

a reverie, as his eye rested on the mutilated arch ami the ! imprudently indulged in in!ense thought oq a par:icuir 

broken column, he stiipped to niii9e, and dropt tears in the I subject, he did ncK close hi.^ eyes for vix weeks after : and 

ideal presence of RtMne and of the Romans. Another j Ti:(Sot,in his work on the health of men at letters, abouadf 

enthusuist of this class was Busius, who sought beneath in similar cases, where a complete stupor has adVc:cd las 

Rome for another Rome, in tboxe catacombs built by the j unhappy studtnt for a period of six months, 

early Chri.siians, for their asylum and their eeiMilrhregi. j A^suretlly the finest geniu^rs could not alwavswrbdn* 

Hii work of ( Ruma Sottoranea* is the pHwluruiin of a : thrtiHelves'from that intensely interesting train '^ kirii, 
subterraneous life, passed in fervent and p<>r:Iu(is labours. 



Taking with him a hermit's mval for ihe week, thi« new 
Pliny often descended into the boweis of the earth, by lamp- 
light, clearing away the sand and ruins, till some tunib 
broke lurth, or some inscription becam*' le;^ible : accom- 
panied by some frii^iid whom his enthusiasm had inspired 
with his own sympathy, here he dictated hi:> notes, traring 
the moulderinv sculpture, and catching the faiiinj picture. 
Thrown b.ick into the primitive ages of Christianity, 
amidnthe local impressions, the hi;$torian of the Christian 
catacombs collected the memorials of an a;;e and ol' a 
race, which were hidden beneath the earth. 

Werner, the mineralotrist, celebrated for his lectures, by 
some accounts tranvmined by his aiklilors, appears to have 
exercised this faculty. Werner often said that ' he always 
depemled on the muse for insniration.' His unwritten 
lecture was a reverie— nil kindling in his progress, Mend- 
ing science and imazinaiion in the grand<!riir •)f his con- 
ceptions, at times, as if he had gathered abnut him the 
▼ery elements of Nature, his apiril seemed to be hovering 
over the waters and the strata. 

It is this enthusiasm which inconceivably fills the mind 
of eenius in all great and solemn operations : it is an agi- 
tation in calmness, and is required not only in the fine arts, 



which we have shown has nut been removed fri-sn aMol 
them by even the violent stimuli of exterior obj*^^s : 'Jm 
sceiiical illusion,— the Iteing of their passion,— -he larwi. 
ble existences repeatedly endowed by them with a vi'al 
force, have still nuni; before their eves. If nas;B '.sa 
slate that Petrarch f<iund himself in that minute r*ar?a:ttf 
of a vifiion in which Laura appeared to hira : atd Taj(».> « 
the lofrv converi^aiions he held with a spirit that giiced i^ 
wanls him on the beams of the »iin : and ihus. Ma:«» 
branrhe listening to the voice of God wii>.in bun: or 
Lord Herbert on hii knees, in the .utiliness of the scy : or 
Paschal startinir at times at an abys« opening by Lis' side. 
Descartes, when young, and in a coiintrv seruiMo. ms 
brain exhausted with meditation, and hia imai:u-a:-<«i 
healed to excess, heard a voice in the air which ca '«<^ ^s 
to pursue th^* search of truth ; he never doubted the n^ka; 
and thi' dream in the delirium of genius charmed hzm fr*i 
in his afier-stiiilies. Our Collins and Cowp«*r wer* (/ra 
thrown into that extraordinary state of mind, waev ±t 
ideal presence converted them into visionaric-s : and 'her 
illusions were as strong as SwedenbiirfhV. who saw hetwi 
on earth in the glitterin* streets of hi.« Xew Jenisa-fB.iai 
Cardan*s. when he so carefuify oh»«.«nred a number rfrje 
armed men at his feet ; and Benvenuto Crl'-m. «*icse 



but wherever a ^eat and continued exertion of the soul j vivid imagination and slorimis eeoti«ra so rreqn*-r'!r r«- 



mu«t be employed. It was experienced by De Thou, the 
historian, wnen after his nmniin^ prayers he always added 
au'jther lo implore the Divinity to piirifv his heart from 
partiality and hatred, and to o^ien his spirit in dfvelxpini; 
the truth, amidst the contending raction<< of hi^ times ; and 
bv Havdn. when employed in his ' Creation.* earnestly 
aiHrr«-.ins; the Oeat'ir er»- h« struck his instrument. In 
moments lik** these, man becomes a perfect unitv^-one 



temnlated • a resplendent liffht hovering over hi* fSa" ».' 
Yet what liss than enthiKiasm is ihe piirchas^ n'lf ■•f 
high passion and inven'i^'n? Pi'rhans nrv*-r ria* : "* 
l»een ;i mnn of ceiiiiH M' this rare cn'St. wflo Kas r •: '•— 
traved early inyinnh tlif ebul'itiiins of rhe imai r.a';.-" £ 
some outward a^-tion n\ that perio.j, when the i .•:*■•. 'i •■' 
life ure more re:il t«» them than it» reaiiri»»5. A « -l" '— 
ranffement rf our acriistf'med habits, a .itrTe t«erir*bv z 



ihonght and one act, al'<tracted frmn all other thousKt? and . of the facnlti*'*, and a rnnianiic tinje on the ft-e \r\g*. : if 



all oih-r acts. It was ff !t by Gray in his loftiest excur- 
sions, and is perhaps the !*anio power which impeU the 
villager, when, to overcome his rivaU in a contest for leap- 
in», hr retires bark S'^nic ftetis, collects aU exertion into 
hi-* mind, and clears the evenifiil bi)iiud. One of our Ad- 
mirals HI the rcivn uf E.i/.ab«. ih, held a* a maxim, that a 
heiK'H rif pas.^ion. amoimnnir to phrenzv, wa** necessary 
to qualify a man for that place : and NeU-m, decorated by 
all hi< honours about him. on the day of battle, at <he Kii!::t 
of those emblems of glory emiilattd himself. Thus enthu- 
siasm was* neres-sary and etfeeiive for his eeniiis. 

This enthu«iasm, prolonged as it often has b«'en hy the 
oper.i'ion of the imaginative exi*.ience becomes a state of 
perturbeii feejing, and can <»nly he di<iin2Ui.«hed from a dis- 
ordered intellect hv the power of volition, in a sound mind, 
of withdrawing from the ideal world into the world of 
sense. It i* but a step which carries us from the wander- 
ings of fancy into the aberrations of delirium. 
• Wi'h curiouj* an the brain too finely wrought 
Preys on hersoif, and is de>troyed bv thought; 
Constant attention wears the activ»- mind, 
B!ots out her powers, and l-aves a b!ank behind— 
The greatest geniu:$ to thia fate niav bow.* 

Chyrrhill. 
There mav be, an agonv in thought whicli onlv d^ep 



no inditT'-reiit pnmiise <if genius ; of that ;!enrr«^^ •- tp?*? 
which knows nothing of the haseni-tts of mankini:. iir.-»a" •- 
fied, and raging with a devouring easerneps <or th* a ^t't: 
it ha** not vet found : to perfect some c!or*r»im de*';n. f 
charm the' world, or nnl<e i( hapnier." Ofren we rnr 
from the conf» "^ions of men of genius, of thi-ir havjcf ■''- 
dulged in the puerile state the mo<l noble, rhe ir'>: 
delichtrul, the ino^t impossible projects; anJ -f »£* 
ridiruleii the imagma*ive exi<tenre of its voiitn, be »^ 
siired thnr it i* the I'er'ine of it» genius. That wr-:--'.* 
and tender enthusiast. F»rne!on, in his ear ir yni?:-.-. •••.:- 
bled hi* friends with a r'a«:''irai and religi-Mm retc-ie. F 
was on the point of ouifting them to reafore the ir .Vr-r^- 
ence of Greece, m the character of a mTs«*iomn-. ar-i "< 
coMeet the rr'''irn r.f rtntiipiity with the taste m' a r'a**-ri'. 
antiquary. The P-'lori'^nnesu* opened to him the C-t a 
of Corinth, where Pi Paul preached, the Pir»=.|< nr.-e 
Socr.Tte«« conversed; while the latent i-i-e: vrn* ».-« • : -« 
laurels from I)e!phos. and rove ami:'"»t the amer^r'^ r>T* 
Temjie. Surh wa< the inllm nce of the ideal prfiST'*'* 
and barren wiM be hi« imagination, and liirkV<s ».<:'••- 
tune. who. claiming the !innoiin< of giniiis. has n«v»-r bren 
touched bv <i)rh a lemporiry delirium. 

To tlii>« enthusiasm, and to thi? liM'ne. rnn we a''*-!*'''* 
the se!f-immo'aiion of men of geninc. Mirhfv ari-; >*»'w 



thinkers ex'i'rience. The trrrib'e rffirts of metaphysical I riou* work* have been pnr«iKd, as a Fr'^ rn Vope a- ;-e 

cer'ain de^trnr'ion of the f triune of the inn^vK'na' T'"* 
fate of Castfli's Lexicon,* ofBlc<h's ma<!nificer' w.-^-k ca 



studies on Beattie. has been lo'd by himseif. — ■ Sincr the 
Esfav on Truth was printed in quarto. I have never daretf 
to read it over. I durst not even read the slieets to see 
whether there were any lenrors in the prin», and was 
obliged to get a tlriend to do I »at offi-*^ I'or me. These 



ra'-tp'l lo*t TJCHX)'. liV llii« CTOtwork; )ii(I f^T 



ccnir *. while tin- re-r rrit'-il n: >■• nn'. H-? ^•\^u^■:-• 
,. , 1 — I .r piif-re cf I ler'.rv Irbo-.rr in \ U iiri"*i."t-_- a« i^r ■ 
Studies rami' in time to have dreaainl etli-ets upon my n« r- ■ j^^.. ^^^.^ ii-.r--.--t:'!:'v o,- i,pi,^,! f..r .. \.. .1 . ..„ »^. 
vous system; and I cannot read «liat I then wrote with- j {^ jj,,^ pino-t— Mo!<^n*M''o he (nl!.-* iho-i— I'vi 
out some degree uf horror, because it recalls to my mmd | \\ were a lia-id.i}' in which I ha\-v (■'-'. ^ak-.ircd su nu.h sm 



■■w?v 

■■ ■-■: ■.$ 

:«- ■. r 



■ f?T «e« — • 
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Fi:<her, aivi «»her great and siraiiar labt)ur«, attest the en- new rapture. Thena are tht» marks of him who laboora 

lhu»>ia<>in which accompanied their progress. Thejr have for true glory and poeterity; but if he seek ohIt to plemie 

sealed their works with their hlood : they have siksMly Itie taste of nis age, hm works will not kindle the oeairet 

borne the pangs of disease ; tfaev have baired themselves nor louch the hearts of those who love the arts and the 

from the pursuits of fortune ; tney have torn themselves artists.' 

Away from all they loved in Kfe« patiently suffering these Unaccompanied by enthusiasm, genius will produce 
self-denials, to escape from those mterrupiioos and impedi- nothing but uninteresting works of art ; not a work of art, 
menu to their studies. Martyrs of literature and art, they reseml^ing the dove of Archidas, which other artists bo- 
behold in their solitude that hale of immortality over their bek) A>ing; hut could not make another dove to ra«et it hi 
studious heads, which is a reality to the visionary of glory, the air. Enthusiasm is the secret spirit which hovers over 
Milton would not desist from proceeding with one of his the production of genius throwing the reader of a book, or 
works, although warned bv the physician of the certain loss the spectator of a statue, into the very ideal presence 
of his sight ; he declared he preferred his duty to his eyes, whence these works have really originated. A great work 
and doubtless his fame to his comfort. Anthonv Wood, always leaves us in a state of musing, 
to preserve the lives of others, voluntarily resigned his own ^_^. 
to cloistered studies ; nor did the literary passion denert CHAPTER IX 
him in his last moments, when with his dying hands he 

still crasped his beloved papers, and his last mortal thoughls litkeaey jbax.ouit. 
dwelt on his Athmm Oxonienses.'^ Moreri, the founder Jealoosy, long declared to be the offspring of little 
of our great biographical collections, conceived the design minds, is not, however, restricted to them ; it fiercely rages 
with such enthusiasm, and found such voluptuousness m in the Uterary republic, among the Senate and the Order 
the labour, that he willingly withdrew from the popular ce- of Knights, as well as the people. In that curious sel^ 
lebrity he had acquired as a preacher, and the preferment description which Linneus comprised in a single psge, 
which a minister nf state, in whose house he resided, would written with tlie precision of a naturalist, that great man 
have open»*d to his views. After the first edition of h'ls discovered that his constitution was liable to be afflicted 
Historical Dictionarv, he had nothing so much at heart as with jealousy. Literary jealousy seems often proportion- 
its improvement. His unjriekJing application was convert- ed to the degree of genius ; the shadowy and equivocal 
ing labour into death ; but collecting nis last renovated vi- claims of literary honour is the real cause of this terrible 
goor, with his dying hands he gave ihe volume to the world, fear; in cases where the object is more palpable and d^ 
thoiiffh he did not live to witness even its publication. All finite, and the pre-eminence is more universal, than inteU 
fj^jecis in life appeared mean to him compared with that leclual excellence can be, jealousy will not so strongly af- 
exalted delight d* addressing to the literary men of his age, feet the claimant for our admiration. The most beautiful 
the hisTorv of their brothers. The same emhusiasm con- woman, in the age of beauty, will be rarely jfalous : sel- 
sumes the pupils of art devoured by their own ardour. The dom she encounters a rival ; and while her claims exist. 
Tounc and classical sculptor, wHo rained the statue of who can contend with a fine feature or a dissolving glance T 
Charles If placed in the centre of the Royal Exchange, But a man of genius has no other existence than in the 
was in the midst of his wnrk« advised by his medical friends opinion of the world ; a divided empire would obscure hin, 
to desist from marble ; for the energy of his labour, with a contested one might annihilate him. 
the stronf excitement of his feelinff*, already had made The lives of authors and artists exhibit a most painful 
fatal inroads in his constitution. But he was willinir, he disease in that jealousy which is the perpetual fever of 
said to die at the foitt of his statue. The statue was raited, their existence. Why does Plato never mention Zeno- 
«nd the vnung sculptor, with the shining eves and hec- phou, and why does Zenophon inveigh against P!ato, stn- 
tic blush of consumption, beheld it there— returned home— diouslj; collecting every little report which may detract 
and shortly was no more. Drouais, a pnoil of David, the from hu fame ? They wrote on the same subject ! Why 
French painter, was a youth of fortune^ but the solitary did Comeille, tottering on the grave, when Racine eoo- 

Sleasiire of his vouth was his devotion to Raphael ; he was at suited him on his first tragedy, advise the author never to 
is studies at four in the morning till nifht ; « Painting or write another? Why does Voltaire continuaUv detract 
Nothinr !* was the cry of this enthusiast of elegance ; from the sublimity of Comeille, the sweetness or Racine, 
« First fame, then amusement,' was another. His sensi- and the fire of Crebillon ? Wh« when Boccaccio sent 
bility was as erest as his enthusiasm : and he cut in pieces to Petrarch a copy of Dante, declaring that the work wia 
the nicture for which David declared he would inevitably Kke a first light which bad illuminated hii mind, did Pe- 
obtain the prise. » I have had my reward in your aopro- trarch coWly observe that he bad not been anxious to tn- 
bation ; but next year I shall feel more certain of deserving <|t>i(« ^!^ '^ baring intended to compose in the vemaeo- 
it .» was the renly of the yoimg enthusiast. Afterwards he Itr idiom and not wishing to be considered ss a plagiary ; 
Astonished Paris with his Marius— but while engaged on a while he only allows Dante's superiority from having wnt- 
aubject which he couW never quit, the prindnle of life it- ten in the vulgar idiom, which he did not think was an en- 
self was drying up in his veins. Henry Headly and Kirke viable, but an mferwr merit. Thus frigidly Petrarch took 
White were the early victims of the eMhusiasm of study ; the altitude of the soHtary JEtna before him, m the • In- 
«nd are mourned for ever by the few wbo are organised fonw),* while he shrunk into himself with the painful coo- 
tike themselves. icieusnees of the existence of another poet, who obscured 

. — ..* .L r. tuf his own solitary majesty. Why is Waller silent on the 

•Twas thine ovrn genius gave the f*J«l bjw. „^^^ ^ ^^{ ^^ ;,, ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

And helped to plant the wouml that laid hee low ; ,^^^ ^^ ^r^'mixY, which Dryden hoi^d him, while 

So the struck eag»M<retched upon the plain y^ j, ^^ j„ panegyric on Beaumont and Fletcher, tm 

Nomorethrwifh rolling clouds to soar agUD, g^ WareVwd lyAvenant? Because of som^ of 

Viewed his own feathiir on the fatal dart, these their species of composition was different from his 

And winied the shaft that quivered in his heart ; own, and the^ist he coul/not fear. 

Keen were his pangs, tait keener far to feel The moral feeling has often been (bond too weak to 

He nursed the pinion whi^ impelled jb^^jrU temper the malicnucy of literary jealousy, and has led 

While the same plumage that had ^•"n^h. nest, .omJTmen of rnius to an incredible excess. A memora- 

Drank the last Me-dmp ofhts bleeding breast y^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ j„ ^^ y^ ^ ,,,, ,^ 

EnfhMh BardMOHd SruMi Remmn. brothers, Dr William, and John Hunter both great cha- 

Thus comes the shadow of death among those who are ^^ g„^ j^ 1^ ,j^, ^^^ fj^twe, H was imagined, 

«Tist:og with more thsn life about *«"• Y^ « there is no -^ ^^^ tenderness of blood had placed a bar to rivalry, 

oelebnt V for the artist,' said Gesner, if the love of hisovm j^„ ^,^, determined pursuit in his youth, wis 

beart does not become a vehement Das«<» i "L**1®,.V»»" received by his bVother at the height of his celebrity ; the 

lie amnlow to cultivaie it are not for him the most deliaous j^^^ -^-(^^^ y^^^ j„,^ ^i, ^^ . ^^^ performed their 

ones of his life ; if study becomes not his true existence experiments together; and William Huiler was the first 

and his first hapoiness; if the society of his brothers in art to announce toTthe worid the great ffenius of his brother. 

IS not that which mo^t pleases him ; if even in the nifht- ^^^ ^-^^ ^j^ connection in all their siiidies and disco- 

tame the id^as of his art do not occupy his vigils or his ^,^ jy^ Willism Hunter published his magnificent 

dreams ; if in the morning he flies not to his work with a ^orit— the proud favourite of his heart, the assertor of his 

sixteen or efchteen hours in these enUrtfng Lexicons and fame. Was it credible that the genius of the celebrated 

Polysiot Bibles.» Bloch cxpsnded all his fbitunsin his splen- anatomist, which had been nursed under the w'mg of his 

*l;:i'calamWs.ofAt-ho»,V«.I,>iyi brother, skoold turn op tUl wing f dip it I JdmH... 
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ihii b«ighl of bif clui, laitiia.j »di|»Bd bjr ir 

fnlllit. It n UhH i>ic tnorhid (Fiuibilllv. acini "" ■" jupiuir, uiEn 
dBhcit* 1 frirncp fe^i u jf under ihr i>ld HitcbetKn ui tbuie of the v 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■»v,— IhiiI»c.ihiM»nnm!- ' ■■ ■ 

;iniiLioB. Thi' il Ihs j«- I 

Ihi* kind ft|fpfliirB ia tka ftnaodore of Ibe SpViuli tmit 

CmiiIIo, ■ nui diiiMj^hcd bj rKr; *a»blc diipoa- .... 

tin ; he wai the freat iiunier of Srtille. When une | (nopuh* nili HiBcirni 

oT MoiiDo'e piiniiaii ws™ •hown is bin, —■■ — '^ '" " - 

tan ben bii oeBbew, h> Mgud in nwik (i 
Cm them. Md whei ht iwjwitl hii •vier 

d with ■ liih, Y» avu CvHUt ! CuiiUn u ' aimf ihrit HJm ? Tbe phihMcoher heil naricBBcd :kt 
BDmort! RelurBmi home the iinckriigenniinliwiuiilk- < poet ofthiOnco u *n mtalenUe InOrr, BBdjIie tatm 



id bia pMcil, ud piDH ti 

CHAPTER X. 



Amonf iDFii of (Tiuui thai wini nf nuiuilrtlMm, bm- , uDnjp 



rfjeniu. may be e.plauied. 
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When 
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«u4 lh» h.. ™ la.1,. The -i.iT C«-eT 
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the nalural Chiiieer ; the cold c 


aiaical Boileau ih 


eiuigh 


mblimiijrofCrtbillMiihetriii. 


n>C Man<au. the 
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Molitre. Fielding ridiculed R 










bcland neaped » fit of .inftte 


he would ndt la« 




.en™, no. I.>in« 


to rea<l 


hi. own iharacier b» B,.h:i 


Waimn, -htue 


lojica] 


head tncdih. Ughltr el-naoci 


• of thai poiiihed 


manb; 




, oTwhaievern 




liTuI in IMlr. There iaj an 


n>y in ihe breast oTJuhn^ 


eon -hen he adTi«d Mn Thn 


cnoltopun-ha. 


Gra.'. 


LetienailnflUiganddull.no 


nor. Ihan .. Qra, 


hinuitl 



, TofSheiMK 

•inplieitj anl pnn» of fueBog. by an image tt ludicmui 
conteina). The dr&rieni >yia|iath,v in ihne men oTgeniui, 
&r model at feeling opponiio to their own, «a> the real 
caiue oT their opinioni ^ and thu> it happen* ibat even an- 
perior geniua il an oflen liable to be unjuit and fake in in 



a dark politick *py- Maehiavii 

', nauaeDsilf itovtrm. Qunaiili mght bni 
I hv wat acaied beiirtea iwo inadBiea. Ba«f 
each odier i^r Hne limE, thcj mild ban ratt- 



CHAPTER XI. 
n, ■ (Inifig aenae of Ibtir V 



omplrlim a[ aelf-piaite mun alter 
H limHK"* It iruih nar appear 

> he dune, who are lo much duale; 



-in "Meti.oonr I: 



n for ioTing fanic, bui t 
nindi are iba KilCiog d 



f* ., what ii called il — _. 

.Heinili „™„d,.,he5K4ii.h«l reierve of mnden 

■ 1 — .-1 . I.- j-i. .v.- from Iheaelfiihpnneipl- thai it ier«i»i 

pnncipte operalei lU 1 mote ilnkmglr 10 Iho _f ,h, mm 

smiefflplrfmrnorgen™ forthow pi.rwi« ,^j,^ „„ 



and Ihr punuen, which rtrf'«r 



iKthin* a* [a>hianab:r, 



n nnt be aur^tned at lb 



cuea Ihe partie. -iil be fiMnd q.u e dei.uenl in .h«e ^^; „^, „^, „ ,^ ,^„^_ „hj^ ^ ,^ j ,„ 

qualHw. of geniu. which ™i.lute iha e««l Imce rf he ^^^, j^jj,, , (^^.^ ,„ p„ ™,o»cnl. 

other. A prnfeworof pol.ie hreraliire condemned the Tfic lave of prai« iainaiiocliwta ihenwure of mrsef 

iUidy of bcMany, a. adaiiied w med.ntnlir of t«li-nl and ^^^^ Their n™«wih« foot oo which the pan reM. 

ooIt demaivling patience; bul Linnrii. .hnwed how a ;^ ^ ^„,| „„ which the fnlure ri.lt.. The i:n»rM« 

"™Oo ^"'.J^lv ™'od« and'=e"h<"id' Ti'w nt^'bi T"'"'" "^ "" """" "*"" "»" of geniua ar- rca; .. r^- 

• qiiciion with rome -heilier a mtn nw,! be endowed ,h, „,]V,dmi'lei.'!"thVh!lpniBe ™of 'ihi wo'd''mii"-'S 

wilhihe energyaiHl ,n-i1ude of genni^ to eieel ,b an,,. d,„_,^rfM,d,nieDeSn^l. Like ib.-Smlh Am-r^a 
2^'7arcd"i°ain«"7h» S *f'i'd?io ihe C™™ ■ '"''■■'■ <'" "" «™«'."«1 ''"' "" "^ -'"''" I""'"' 

of pnimhave probably ariieo from the aerluded m!ure 'f" ' P- ' •! 



iniemlaf lib gf Mr John Hnmr. 



T Bee Uetnua, De Vtrfrt. 
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name, when amidit his circle thry chaunt their gods and 
their heroes. The honest lavages laud the worthies 
among themaelves, as well as their departed ; and when 
an auditor hears his own name, he annwers by a cry of 
pleasure and uT pride. But pleasure and pride must raise 
no emotion in tne breast of genius, amidst a polished cir- 
cle : to bring himself down to them, he must start at a 
compliment, and turn away ereo from one of his own ? o- 
taries. 

But this, it seems, is not always the case with men of 
genius, since the accusation we are noticing has been so 
often reiterated. Take from some that supreme opinion 
of themselres, that pride of exultation, and you crush the 
germ of their excellence. Many vast designs must have 
perished in the conception, had not their authors breathed 
this vital air of self*delight, this energy of vanity, so ope- 
rative in great undertakings. We have recently seen inis 
principle in the literary character unfold itself in the life 
of the late Bishop of LandaflT: whatever be did, he felt it 
was done as a mailer ; whatever he wrote, it was as he 
once declared, the best work on the subject yet written. 
It was this feeling with which be emulated Uicero in re- 
tirement or in action. * When I am dead, you will not 
soon meet with another John Hunter,* said the great 
anatomist, to one of his garrulous friends. An apology is 
formed for relating the fact, but the weakness is only in the 
apology. Comeille has given a very noble fiill-leogth of 
the sublime egotism which accompanied him through life :* 
and I doubt it we had any such author in the present day, 
whether he would dare to be so just to himself, and so 
hardy to the public. The self>praise of BuflTon at least 
equalled his gt*nius ; and the inscription beneath his 
statue in the fibrary of the Jardin des Plantes, which I 
wail told was raised to him in hia life time, exceeds all pa- 
negyrics ;— it places him alone in Nature, as the first and 
the last interpreter of her w(»rks. He said of the great ge- 
nuises of modem times, that there were not more than 
five,—' Newton, Bacnn, Leibn'tz, Montesquieu, and My- 
•elf.* It was in this spirit that he conceived and termi- 
nated his great works, that he sat in pati'^nt meditation at 
his desk for half a century, and that all Europe, even in a 
state of war, bowed to the modem Pliny. 

Nor is the vanity of BufTon, and Voltaire, and Rosseau 
■o ptirely national as some will suppose ; for men of ge- 
nius in all ages have expressed a consciousness of the in- 
ternal force of genius. No one felt this self^xoltation 
more potent than our Hobbet, who has indeed, m his con- 
troversy with Wallis, asserted that there nay be nothing 
more just than self-«ominendation ;* and De Thou, one of 
the most noble-minded, the most thinking, the mott impar- 
tial of historians, in the Memoirs of his own life, composed 
in the third person, has surprised and somewhat puzzled 
the critics, by that frequent distribution of self-oommenda- 
tion which they knew not how to accord with the nuMJesty 
«nd gravity with which he was to amply endowed. After 
bis great and solemn laboar, amidst the mjustice of hu jper- 
jecutors, that great man had sufficient experience of^his 
own merits to assert them. Kepler, amidst his great dis- 
coveries, looks down Kke a superior being on other men. 
Thus he breaks forth in glory aiM egotism ; * I dare instilt 
nankind by confeaaing I h^ I am be who haa toraed 
science to advantage. If I am pardoned^ 1 shall rejoice ; 
if blamed, I shall endure it. The die is cast ; I have 
written this book, and whether it be read by posterity or 
by m? contemporaries, w of no consequence ; it may well 
wait for a reader during one century, when God himself 
during six thousand years has waited for an observer like 
tnyself.' He predicts that * his discoveries would be ven- 
6cd in succeeding ages,' yet were Kepler now among us 
in familiar society, we should be invited to hispect a mon- 
ster of inordinate vanity. But it was this solitary majes- 
ty; this loAy conception of their genius, which hovered 
over the sleepless pillow, and charmed the solitude, of Ba- 
oon, of Newton, and of Montesquieu ; of Ben Jouson, of 
Milton, and Comeille ; and of Michael Angek>. Such 
men of genius anticipate their contemporaries, and know 
diey are creators, long before the tardy consent of th« public ; 

' They see the laurel which entwines their bust, 
They mark the pomp which consecrates their dust, 
Shake ofT the dimness which obscures them now, 
And feel the future glory bind their brow.' 

SmtdU^^t Prtaeumx. 

* See H versified hi CurioskSes of Literature, 
t Bee Quanels of AtMhors, VoL m, p. 111. 



To be admired, is the nnble simplicity of the Ancients 
in expressing with ardour the consciousuess of genius, and 
openly claiming that praise by which it was nourished* 
The ancients were not infected by our spurious effemuiato 
modesty. Socrates, on the day of his trial, firmly com- 
mended himself: he told the various benefits he had con- 
ferred on his country. ' Instead of condemning me lor 
imaginary crimes, you would do better, considering my 
poverty, to order me to be maintained out of the public 
treasury.' Epicurus, writing to a minister of state, de- 
clares—' If you desire glory, nothing can bestow it 3iore 
than the letters I write to you :* and Seneca, in quoting 
these words, adds—* What Epicurus pn>mised to hit 
friend, that, my Lucilius, I promise you.' Oma me! was 
the constant cry of Cicero; and he desires the historian 
Lucceius to write separately the conspiracy of Cataline, 
and publish quickly, that while he yet lived, ne might taste 
of the sweetness of his glory. Horace and Ovid were 
equally sensible to their immortality : but what modem 
poet would be tolerated with such an avowal 7 Yet Drjr* 
den honestly declares that it was better for him to own this 
failing of vanity, than the world to do it fur him ; and adds, 
' For what other reason have I si>eni my life in so unpro- 
fitable a studv ? Whv am I grown old in seeking so barren 
a reward as fame ? The same parts and application which 
have made me a poet, might have rnised me to any honour* 
of the gown.' Was not Cervantes very sensible to his 
own merits, when a rival started up ; and did he not as- 
sert them too, when passing sentence on the bad books of 
the times, he distinguishes his own work by a handsome 
compliment? Nor was Butler less proud of his own 
merits ; for he has done ample iustice to his Hudibras, 
and traced out, with great self-delight, its variety of ex- 
cellences. Richardson, the novelist, exhibits one of the 
most striking instances of what is called literary vanity^ 
the delight of an author in bis works ; he has pointed out 
all the beauties of his three great works, in various man- 
ners.'^ He always taxed a visiter by one of his long let- 
ters. It was this intense self-delight, which produced his 
voluminous labours. 

There are certain authors whose very existence seems 
to require a high conception of their own talents ; ano who 
must, as some animals appear to do, furnish the means of 
life out of their own substance. These men of genius 
open their career with peculiar tastes, or with a predilec- 
tion for some great work ; in a word, with many unpopu- 
lar dispositions. Yet we see them magnanimous, thou^ 
defeated, proceeding with the public feeling against them. 
At length we view uiem ranking with their rivals. With- 
out having yielded up their peculiar tastes or their incorri- 
gible vidousness, tney have, however, heightened their 
individual excellences. No human opinion can change 
their self opinion ; alive to the consciousness of their 
powers, their pursuits are placed abov* impediment, and 
their great views can suffer no contraction. These men 
of genius bear a diarmed mail on their breast; * hopeless, 
not heartless,' may be often the motto of their ensign ; 
and if they do not always possess reputatioo, they still 
look for fame ; for these do not necMsarily accompany 
each other. 

Acknowledge, too, that an author must be more sensi- 
ble to his real merits, while he is unquestionably much less 
to his defects, than most of his resders ; the author not 
only comprehends his merits better, because they have 
passed through a kmg process in his mind, but he is fa- 
miliar with evoT part, while the reader has had but a 
vague notion of Itie whole. Why does the excellent work, 
by repetition, rise in interest? because in obtaining this 
cradiial mtimacywith an author, we appear to recover 
half the genius we bad lost on a first nerusal. The work 
of genius too is associated, in the mind of the author, with 
miKh more than it contains. Why are great men oAen 
found greater than the books they write 7 Ask the man of 
genius, if he has written all he wished he couki have writ- 
lea ? Has he satisfied himself, in this work for which you 
accuse his pride ? The true supplement has not always 
accompanied the work itself. The mind of the reader has 
the limits of a mere recipient, while that of the author, 
even after his work, is teeming with creation. * On many 
occasions, my soul seems to know more than it can say, 
and to be enoowed with a mind by itself, far superior to 
the mind I really have,' said Manvaux, with equal truth 
and happiness. 

* I have riNsrved them hi CoriosUes of LItsratns, Fine 
Series* 
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With iheie explanaiioos of wh^t are c»)led ihe vanity . bree<l< iis own duease. How are we to describe 
and egutiani oi' grnius, b« u rf.iiicnibered, that the »t;U5« ioiu» which come from one Huurce, but fthow thriiMel»ei 
of their own lumL-ic-ncy ii asfrumed at their own ri>k; the , all lumui? It is now an iniermiueni ftrer. now a Kicai 

8 real man whothiiika grea:lv ol* ininself. is not diiniiiishinji ' dfhriuni, aii hvfirrical aflVctioB, and dow a home b%>^ 
liat greainci^s, in ht* apinj; fuel on his fire. With hi« tin- • choiidria«m. Kave wr no other opiate to stiii tlie a^«-«, 
lucky brethren, »uch a feeling uiay end in the aberrations . no other cordial to aciid us warnih lo ihe iican, inaii F^ 
of harnili::M iiiaUiie»s : a4 1( happi-ued with Percival Si.ock- io*ii ruaaon ? Must men of genius, vho so rareii- ^i49« 
dale. Hi>, who after a parai:ei beiv^etrn hiiii^eli' and ' thruu|ih this slow curauve method, remaio wiiuau uev 
CharleR XII, of Sweden, concludes tl.at ' t^nit- parts wiil ! luriured and turtuiing narsioni about tbem, ulien sr .^ji- 
be to Au advauta^, and sitnie lo mine,' but in re;;ard To | guhttd, self-liumilialed 7 Tbe ennuiies vf gi*niui arc uiua 
fame, — the main object betwetu tiiockdale and Charles connected with their morbid una£inaiioo; ibesc onpM'A 
XII. — Percival iiiia):ined that * his own will not prtibably m ca»ual alights, or in unguarded' expressiotu, or la tM*j 
lake Its GieJ and immoveable hiaiion, ami i>h'iie with us | oinuions, or in a «»itty dertoioii, or even id the ob-mciAg 
expanded ajid |Mrmaiicn? hplenduur till it contfecraieH his ' guodiie»s <'f tender admoniiioo— The- man of groiu* brucei 
asiies, t.li 11 liiumiiirs lii^ lomb.* Al^er this, ihe reader, ■ over ihi: phaiii«<m thai darkt^ns bis frebngs, anC shar^^ai 
who may nevtr havt* heaitl ol the name of Percival Slock- j his vinou-iivp lan^s, in a hbel, raited hit mc moin. cr m 
da'ie, iniist be tuld, thai there exi«t Ui^^ tiwn * ML-mturs of ! aiiotne-r public way, called a criiicisin. We are ivkl -esi 
bis Life and Wrinnps.'* The ^Umoirs ol'a Mribbkr are ; Cumniea the hisiorian, when residing at the c«>urT of ir<e 



instructive to bierary nu-n ; t«i corrt^rt, ainl to he corrected, 
should be iheir daiiy praciicr, that ilu-y may be taught not 
only to exHit in ihein9<-:v(-s, but to fi ar thi-mstS't-i^. 

It i>< hard to rf-i'iHe ihe^e turn of timiiis ihai aura tiV'i/is, 
of whu-ti they arc su apt to be lih'rral to oiher;>. Are ttiey 
not accused of the ineanvsl auulaii<iii:t? Wh*>n a \ouii:: 



Count de Chamiois afterwards Duke vi' fiurguooy.cac oar 
reiurDin^ Trim hunting, with incontfidrraie j -cuiaiv.T lai 
down btiore liic Cuunt, ordenng the Pruice t%Mputtii r.w 
boots. ; ihr Conn: would not afliect freainess, and utB^ 
executed his cnminission. in return Tt ihv priDcciy aouve- 
ni*-!!;. ihoCiiunt da»hed the boot on Cnminrs'snuae. wuiea 



writer tmdA the n<jiii.e iif a per>«>n id' ^oine rniimiice. he bird; and from thai time, he was iiit»rtitii>d ai ihv C-rtrn'ti 

has e.\(irrs^i-d himsc-lf in lantiuaiie which iran^criidt/d that Bur<:uiidy, by retaiiiint; the nick-iiame of lAe t^tatt^ itemL 

of m«>rt)iliiy : a tim-r reason tliaii reason itaii-lf. inspired it ; The b>4iw rankle<i in the niart of ibe man of gerju*. tM 

the sen.'d.tion ha^ bfcn oxpre<i<cd wiih all iiti fuiine:is, by the I^uke nf Biireundy ha* come down to us in bis 
Milton, 

' The debt unmcnM of endleM ^aiiiuilc.* 

Who ever pays an * immense debt/ in small sum^ ? Rvtry 
man of genius ha« leti surh h<'n<>urable traces i»f his pri- 
▼ate aflrections,^-fmni Lixrko, who:<e deiiiranon nf hi« creat 
work is more adnlaiive than cou'd be ima^in»*d, from a 
temperate philnyopher to Churchill, whose warm euliw 
giums on hui friends so beautduily contrast wi'h the dark 
and evil passions nf his satire. Even in advanced age. 



iiioirs. biackeiitrd bv t.-is vengeance. lVI<)Dy, ui>ka-.wa » 
their readers, like Coniines. have had a booird beac. km 
thi« secret prison ii oisiihed on their l*«»i^|f page. I bars 
eUewbere fully wniien a tale of hterary hairni, wbvrv a 
seen a man <A' genius, devoting a whule life in harruitf 
ihe indusiry or i~e gfnius which he himself c^uA no: a:- 
tain, in the character of Giiberi Stuart.* Tne Fr»Ki 
Revolution, among its illiuiralioas of ibe worst humia 
pas^ioni exhibits one, in Cuiiol a'Herbciaa ; wl.ro 'ls 



the man S^enius dwells on the nutritious praise he caught ri^Jr^'T"! **. ,!^' t* •"«""*' "^ •^''' 

in his v.Kilh from veteran genius; that Jeed smks deep * "ou'jrwi. imagmation srii^d him; he pn.jtcted«i.»e 

into a genial s«il. roots there, an«l. 1 ke the aloe, will floweV '^J ^'^ "li^T' '"** ""''""2 7 *°»»*^"*"»- ^e «a 



genial 
at the end of life. When Virgil was yet a youth, Cicuro 
heard one of his eclogues, and exclaimed wiih hu accus- 
tomed warmth, 

Majna sp^s alter:i Roma- ! 

*The Korond great hope of Rome :' ini»-ndin2 by the first 
either himselt or Liicretiu>. The words of C'icero were 
the secret honcv f-n wliirh t)ie inia<:in:i-ii>n of Virgil fed 



evtn the heart to coinniencr, and to conurwe this c%ma^ 
racy against human nature *, the cwiensibie mo'irr •» 
rovalism, but the secret one was literarv venctaiiee! u 
wretched a {met aud arior as a man, he )iad been hsfei 
off the thra:re in Lyons, and his dark remorseless ^ec ^ 
resolved to repay that ignominy, by the bi(<od of iir c;> 
zens and the very wails of the cit\. ' Is there but otn Co- 
lot d*Herh<iis in 'he uiiivtrse ? When the ima^iranc of 



for many a year: for in one of his latent j.nxlucMons, the ^eumi becomes it-* maJne»s, even the worst of humac 
twelfth book of the jGneid. he applies these very wortin ingg t« only a genus, 
to Ascanius; the voice of Cictro had hung forever in his 



car. 

Such then, is the extreme c>usr>*p'il>ility of praifte in men 
of genius, and not less their exiibt rant sen.silu.ity to ren- 
ture ; I have else« h<rre shown how some have died of 
criiiciftni. The AMk* Cas»agnc f>*!t sn aLUielythe severify 
of Boileau. that in the prime of life ho fell meianchulv, and 
died in<<ane. I am informed that the [»oet, ii^ci^tt of Am- 
well, could nevr recover from a liulicrous criiirtsm. writ- 
ten by a physir-inn, who n''v»r pn'tendrj to poeiiral taste. 
Some, like Rji.-ine, havr liii.-H of a ftimple rebuke, and 
some havr fouii'i an eoijram, as (ine «i ho fell a victim to 
one, said, 'fasttn on !heir he.irt«. and Have bnn thrown 

into a sji^w fever.' Pojie ha^ been setn writhin;: in an- __ 

guish on hi"! chair; and it h »oM of Montesquieu, that I compositions may be attributed to thedoniesTic 



notwith^'anijinsr the srva'n*'*'' of hisi rh.iracN r. he was so 
much aff' •'■■ed hv :he pero«-iiial crincistns on Ins work on 
Laws, th;i' th'-y hast-n-:! his il'.arh. Tne morifid feflings 
of HawkeswiTiii rlfisi'd in suiciJe. Th-- self-love in genius 
is, pe.rhao-, much nr»ri; deii^ate than cf'^?"'' 

Bu: a'a*, th-ir voni'ianci' a** nuxl.ly kindled la^ls as 
long! Ci'.nius is a danjjerous :;il"t uf nature ; With a keener 
relish f'-r enj«'\nien», and wi'h passion.^ more frff« r\'esrent, 
the same materul furni.^ a Ca'aiine, and a Cromwfil. <ira 
Cicero and a Bacon. P.'ato. in his visionnrv man of ge- 
nius, lays zreat !«ire<;.<« on his posflessiiij the most vehe- 
ment pas-ijons, while he aild."< reason to re-!:r.iin them. But 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE DOME:»TIC LIFE OF GE!«rCS. 

AMien the temper and the leisure of the Iirerarr charK^ 
ler are alike broken, even his best works, tlie too fa^'cf xj 
mirrors of his state of mind, will participate of us ine^ut.!- 
ties ; and surely ihe inoubaiinns of eenius iu i*s ce.trre 
and shadowy combinations, are not less seiisihle in '.^rrr 
op^raMon than the composition of Mmorous bodies, wher^. 
while the warm metal is settling in the mould, even an uc j- 
Mial vibration of liie air, during the moment of fu^it^s, w-J 
iiii";re the tone. 

S'line of the conspicuous blemishes of severa sreal 

ir. f- !f ::-» 
of their authors. The de<»ulrory hie of Cam>*ens i* in:a- 
g'ned to he ]ierrfpi:bie in the dehcient ci>nntrti<.n of T.s 
epx : and ^Iil:oii*s pecuiiar siiiiaiion and u. video firr: v 
prevenird those passairex from being eraseiJ, wcicri j^Ker- 
w ise had not eiira[»ed from hi* revising hand — he !» .: Mm- 
Folf in the situation of his Sampson Agonutes, wriom he 
so patheti'-a'ly desf rihe!<, as 

* Hia foe^j' derision, captive, poor and blrnJ.' 
Cervantes, ihroujh preripilaiepublicarion.fe i in'n »h«xe 
slips of ini^niory ob>ervnhlf in his satn icai rpm^incf . The 
careless* rafiid line!" of Dryden are justly attrbuieo :o ! :s 



it is unairination which torments even their inflammable ' ^''^ress, an.i he iruierd pleads for his inMji.alr:es tV-m risi 

■en:^es: give to the same vehement pa«ion a ditferent di- i 'i;?"''^"'*^ circumstanres. Johnson sireo' v. but ea«-ry 

reclion, and it [h clorv or iiifamv. '^y^'" •-^r-cted the Ramb.ers in rhur .-.ircessive eurs-.^ji 

, c,. ,j .' „ ■.'■». of whi:h so niaiiv i ad hrcn di^iia'rheo in haste. The 

^ ■* VoUnire I'am-n C«riMve« ofii-red some ex«Mi«es for hjs errors in 



The imagination of jt niu< i* rh^* brea'-i ofit:* he, which 

* Ihavo skt-irht^I ji rlnr iitor of Prniv.*! Storkilale, in Ca- 
lamitksuf lutiiur:!. II, 313, it waa takui mi \ivum- 



hif edrion «-f AbulNda, from * his hems live vear» »-nro 
beied Hith law-«iiiiis and diverted tVoin his studies.^ Woet* 

* See Calaratiies of Authors, II, 49. 
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u Anpb he rwunmd M Oiim, he aiprnHi Sn Birpriw b» rf foll;^, but I hin ilwiji ftHBd nm pteunn is e^ 
■u the paiiH he bid lonnarij UDdeTgaaa,' bul oTwbidi bt I eemBf tba Dilun oT uuiiiile, iludyinji Lheir chtruler, 
now Tell hmuelf ' uawiilini, h< knaur not boit, at uwn | uxl wnuni Ibair hinorj.' Etas wiib Ihoaa who b*n 






a of Jitanry labour it not 



omic lalenl far Hranl jMr*: and hHiBgrawoed it, hu I diiDiniahed, a circunutuica racordnl bf Ihe niuiEar Pliajt 
inlcanidir iohJIt riilaii: 'M7 beid.'Mnhe, 'watoc- of Litv; in ■ prafue 10 du of hit loqt booki, iCti luu^ 
upindwuhmr pnfiwionalBnip(oTB)Mi, I wu uniiuj in nu hid Hid thai ha had (ot auBciesL f lorj bf hit InnMr 
Dind ind La bed hiunaur.' j wriringi on the Romu hiMorj, tad niiht now rcpM* lo 

Tho hMI jein of Mtap'w life neTa embiltetst hj tba eilcnco ; but bii miiid wii id raitlcM and io ibhompl of 
Liiert»iiitUieh«r«bnoi.ofhi«riihiir, »hohiinKlf»iioo( iodoleiwo, ihat it odjWt itaemtaBeain hietarj •lanioo. 
irtilt,'iiid with poorer realiap, ninTuied hu honH inlo l | Sucb xrt the irtodi who ata wilhoul hope, iT tl»T u* 
iriaon-hoou, lorCHl bii aon ulo Ihe liiTarj of nipuUted ■, wilboul Dccupalioo, 

■•h.wnrti. <ihil> hn bramA end wiifii wars lbs only (mill 1 AnidR tba rapaae an) nleoca of iIhIt. dahthlfiil br 
jon,fromwhieh the liwrary chancier, ara the •aothiD| 



and mmniine habiTa which for eter il^rr ihiit up the un- I hia languor, and inomvnti of iiupiraUuii ebalL be eaiubl 
feiiialM»ii|ttintbadark»oliiod»ofhuMul. Iihubeen inthe HooibMH of affecliwi, when a filbar ot afiiesd,* 
aaiJ of Almiio Cano, a calcbraled Spaoiih painter, Ihat wife, ■ dau{(bier, « a uiiar, become the ptiiKipaiaci oT 
ha wookl boa carried hii an much hi^er bul noliha UD- bit own laetei, tba coopiiiioDi of hisHudin, and idenlirj 
ccaein^ pe»»rcutioo of Iba m'|uiu1onentirvljdepriroii him "*" " -.t l.^ *■_ - ■*■ it_ ^_ __ j ._ 

of ilwt uaaquitliiy lo ■acEiiarj lo ibe nrj eiiMeiica ti 
ait. Tba pa«t Bouaaaau piaaed half hii Ufa in tnwUa, 
n angar, and ia dai| ' ' 

•Had. Ofid, in antaontha baireo (ham of Tooioa.d*- 

Vefn for the o^ieil ifrfeon which ao frequmitiT bnalhai 
torth in hii irnriu, thowi buw the dometttc diaraeur of 

aienid bf Iha inoOier of Tbercea, and Thcraaa haracir, 
both wooea of lbs lowiiit ordsri hs addi 00 Ibn wretched 
aaaman, 'ihsaa EtneJEpecIad diaacraeaUa eventa, in a 
alata of mf own (Ukhcp, phinjr^ me inlo literalure, to fiva 



nawdire 



1, 1 BcaUarad that biliou 



■i bia works wai Iba Tarf Dppoiile 
paarad to theae low p«opla ; thaj In 
ullor filHnen; feeliaj hia daj — ''" 



Our author*! character 
iciljaa 



«|t°lKem, 



peraovaL timidiir aeaitmedaioaeof bnldnreeand o 
_^Li.__;.^ _vii . — ^lanieof-'- '- 



i^t«i 



lb* ml eauB* of hia oppraaied iiiirii calling out *t>r aoins 
VDdeliiHd rmadon in seeiatT. Thus the real Rouierau, 
with all hia diaoidenid leeUan, '"^J appaaml in bis writ- 

Tha boms of the liisnry ehaiactsr ihoulil ba U» abode 
of raposs iml of ■■icnee. Thsra ranat ha look for the 
faatu of tnidT, in pracrminn lad altamale libounia 
laila ' which.' sara Gibbon, < I woold not eicbanfe for the 
naanres of Intia.' RoDneau had alwajt a work tmnc 
<■ Av raint dare and ipara faxm, eoch as hii diniooarj 
of Quite; a Tiriat^raf wokn never tired; rha nn^a one 
wlf aihauatad. Matanano talki witb deliiht of hb *»■ 
fiaij, whidmaembled ihafruiii in (ha garden of Anii'Ja, 



While one nuuun*, ihs caher boiti and Uowa. 
Nor >■ il alwa^i fame, nor an^ Inwar motita, whiefa 
DUJ induce him lo hold an indeEalijiabie pea ; anodtcr 
aquiUjr powerful enili, which muit reniin inexpjjcible 
tn bin who knows not la escape from the liiiluanim of 
lifa — iha pauioa forlitararj oceupaiion. Hs whomcje 

labo-irt of Iha aider Plinj, of a t^aurt, Hi, a Muralon, 
a MinifBiKon, and a Gau|ih ; al! mrn who laboured from 

Iba iixre of Iibnur, and eao m noihinf in that ipaFe bul Thi 

Out imluilrr which GIIrI it, ii like him who only riawi a sun 

dij II a diitance — tha itreaia and ih« ■quarea,aRl all dioo 

the Ub and populatiDn wiihin. ha can nsrer know. Theas Ibor 



Tbia buellinent lalbtr, an obscure tai-falham, duo. 
rersd the propcnaii J of lloraca'a mind ; for ba reiooTed 
tba boj of KsniuB from a rural iFCiuiion to ihe msliop^ 
lie, aniHHUir aitendini on bim lo bia Tarioua maaten. 
Vitrttnu pour* (iirtb a unieful prarcr lo the maraoif of 
bii )>arcnlB, who bad innilled inlo hii soul a lore fiir file 
rirr and pbaooopbical lut^scii, Tbs liihsr of Gihbcai 
ursed him 10 lltimrj dialinclioo, and the dedication of tfa* 

aubarqucDi labnur, ihoaa (he furcr of ihs eicitemeat. 
The ioD of BLiffuo one day auirinird hia fiiher bj Iha 
si|hl of 1 column, which he bid laiBcd 10 Ihs loimury cf 

■ erred the CiHh: sag*. And whsn thai aon in lbs rsT»- 

pla, 'I im tba aon of Buffoo :' Il was ibe mother of 
Buroi wbo kiDd|nl bia (eniua brdrliahunf bii childhood 

hu hibar ba lunbuleid hie cut lif charactsr i at Biahop 
WalKO bia m*ni]j Iracad 10 lbs aflectionata iafluance of 
nu EHOlher, lbs relinoua feelinn which ba declarta he hid 
iDhcritsd from Ut. Tbera it, what maj be called, famd; 
geoiui; in tba homa of a man of ganiua ba diduies mm 
elcctrKal aUDoaphers ; hia own pra-rminrnca atjikea out 
laltnli m ill. En\fB, in hia beauliful retrral at Siyea 
Couri. had iupind hu ranilT witb Uiit nrielv of tattaa 
which be hiniikf was apraa^Ung throughout the nation, 
Hia 100 trantlated Rapin't 'Oardrut' which poem tba 
falher proudlj praserrad in bia ■ 8f Its ;' bia lUT, srar 
busied m his stud;, eicslled in tba ana her husband loasd, 
aoil daaigned ibe rioaiiapwcs to his Lucraiiua ; shs wn 
Ibe euliiaauir of lheir calabnlsd fardan, which ssrreda* 

tcf, who has cnrnnamoratsd Enljn'a toaa of bosha and 

HfB Ibe hard, Ereljin meets both pleasures 1 



Tba house of Hillar 



ill of Haller, wen poaaessed n 
under his roof; aM lheir alu- 






Ihasa fDlios.how man. siila of lifsdid ihej bur*, whil< 
Ibeir bappineas eipinded with lheir nilumr. Aulua Qei- 

Ibe (kcullj of wntini and 



obserring. The lilerar; cba- 
ionad wiih his mbJMt 11 ^li. 
imals; 'weilih and honour I 
■ugni nan obtained a 1 tha eonru of prineaa ; bollnra- 
licrsd lbs daligbi of Bnltiplyiag m; hnawlodfe. I am 



rrarer ofciaudine Stella, hit niees. animalsd hit 
if Children.' The poems of the lata Rirrdis wan 
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wife, ind one child ailer the other. It wm a moral earth- 
quake with a iiinffle siirrivor amidit the ruins. An atvful 
burst of parental and literary afliotion hreaks forth in 
QumtiUian't lamentation,—-* my weahh, and mr wriiingn, 
Uie fruit* of a \nn^. and painful life, mutt now be reserved 
ouly for 8tranj^r!< ; all I poesew it for aliens and no lunger 
mine !* The husband, the father, and the roan of genius, 
utter one cry of aguny. 

DepriTed'of the«e social consolations, we f>ee Johnran 
call about him those whose calamities exiled them from 
society, and his roof lodges the blind, the lame and the 
poor ; lor the heart of (^vniti^ must possess something hu- 
man it can call its own to be kind to. Its elevated emo- 
tiooF, even in dnmcsiic life, would enlarge the moral vo- 
cabulary, like the Abh^ de Saint Piorre, who has fixed in 
his language twr> significant words ; one which served to 
explain the virtue most famiilar to him— ^len/oiiMfiee ,* and 
the u-ritable vanity magnifying its ephf>merai fame the sage 
rtrduced to a mortifying diminutive-— /o f^toriole. 

It has often excited surprise that men of genius eminent 
in the world, are not more reverenced than other men in 
their domestic circle. The disparity between the public 
and thf private esteem of the same man is often sinking; 
in privacy the comic grnius is not always cheerful, the »age 
is someumes ri lirulous. and the poet lint delightful. The 
golden hour of invention inu!«t terminate like other hours, 
and when the man of ct'nius returns to the cares, the du- 
tie-s, the vexaiion«, and the amusenienis of life, his omi- 
panions behold him as one of themsclve:^— ^he creature of 
habits and infirmities. Men of genius, like the deities of 
Homer, are deities only in their * Heaven of Invention :* 
mixinz with mortals, they shed their blood like Venus, or 
bellow like Mars. Yet in the bufiness of life the ciilti- 
Tatnrs of Kcienre and the arts, with all their simplicitv of 
feeling and generous openness about them, do not meet on 
equal terms with other men ; their frequent abstractions 
calling off* the mind to whatever enters into its favourite 
pursuits, render them greatly inferior to others in practical 
and immediate observation.* A man of genius mav know 
the whole map of the world of human nature ; but, like the 
groat eeosrapher, may be apt to be Inst in the wond, which 
anv one in the neighbourhood know«t better thnii him. 
* The conversation of a poet,' say.* Goldsmith, ' is that of a 
man of sense, while his actions are th«>«e of a fool.' Ge- 
niu!t, careless of the fiiiure. and absont in the present, 
avoids to mix too deeply in common life as ifp business ; 
hence if becomes an ea.^y victim to c^immnn fiKils and vul- 
gar villainii. * I love my fsniijv*? welfare, but I cannot h- 
so foolish as to maUc myself the sulave t'> the rimiuie affairs 
of a house.' said Monieitquiou. The story told of a man 
of learnin£ is probably inie, however ririirulous ; deeply 
occupied in his library, one, riishin<; in, informed him that 
the house was on fire I * Go to my wife — these matters 
belong to her !* peltishlv replied the internipted student. 
Bacon sat at one end of his table wrapt in many arev**he, 
while at the other the creatures about him were trafficking 
with his honour, and niin'uig his good name : ' I am better 
fitted f-r this,' raid that great man once, holding out a 
bwik, • than for the life I have of late led.' Bitffon. who 
consumed his mornings in hi^ old tower of Monthar, at the 
end of his garden, with all nature opening to him, formed 
all his idrtiB of what was passing before him by the arts of 
an active and pliant capuchin, and the commf'nts of a per- 
niquier on the scandalous chronicles; these he treated as 
children ; but the children commanded the great man. 
Dr Young, who«e satires give »he vrrv anatomv of human 
foibles, was entirely governed by his house-keeper ; she 
thought and aci*':i for him, which probably greatly assisted 
the < Night Thoughts.' but hi? curate exnosed the dom«>»- 
lic economy of a man of genius by a satirical novel. Was 
not th«" hero Marlborough, a' the moment he was the ter- 
ror of France and the glory of Germany, held under the 
finder of hif wife by the meanest passion of avarice ? 

But men of genius have loo often been accused of ima- 
gmary crimes; their very eminence attracts the lie of 
calumny, a lie which tradition conveys beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation. Sometimes reproached for being un- 
dutiiful sons, because they displeased their fathers in ma- 
king an obscure name celebrated. The family of Des- 
cartes were insensible to the lustre his studies reflected on 
them ; they lamented, as a blot in their escutcheon, that 
Descartes, who was bom a gentleman, should become a 
philovopher. This elevated genius wa< even denied the 
satisfaction of embracing an unforgiving parem. while his 
dwarfish brothar, with a miod diminutive as his peraoo, ri- 



diculed his philosophic relative, aod turned to 

his philosophic dispoaitioiu. Tbev have beca 

disagreeable cnmpanioos, because iliey fell the wearaai 
of dullness, or the impertineiice of intfusian ; as bad taa- 
bands, when united to women, who wiiboui a kiadnd 
feeling had the mean sense, or the unoatoral cnidiv.is 
prey upon their infinnitiea. But ia ihr ir.ageei Inii 
magnet, though the particles scatt** red about it. ineapahs 
of attraction, are nnagitated by its occult quahiy 7 

Poverty is the eodemial distemper ciTthe riiiiiwu'A. 
but poverty is no term for * ears polite.* Few caa oa» 
ceive a great character in a state of humble amtuttl 
That passion for wealth through all ranks, leavjag ikt 
Hollanders aride, seems peculiar to the ooonirv wkst 
the * Weahh of Nations' is made the first principic uf at 
existence ; and where the cvi bono ? is ever rel^rrad n a 
commercial result. This is not the chief object of Us 
among the continental nations, where it seeoM properlv 
restricted to the commercial class. Montesquieo, efes 
was in Englanti. observed that ' if be had been bora ben 
nothing could have consoled him on failing to scniBolalt 
a large forttme. but I do not lament the mrdMcnty of bv 
circtiinsiances in France.* This evil, for such itonvkc 
considered, has much increased here since MoniesquM^ 
visit. It is useless to persuade some that there is apop^ 
erty, neither vulvar, nor terrifying, asking no favours, aatf 
on no terms receiving any— a poverty which anaihiiaics ia 
ideal evils, and becomes even a source of pride a stale 
which will confi'r independence, that first step lo genai. 

There have been men of genius who have even leant 
to want. We see Rousseau rushing uut of the boicl of 
the financier, selling his watch, copyinf music by ibt 
sheet, and by the mechanical industry of two hocwv, pa^ 
chasing ten for genius. We may finile at the rnrhmaai 
of voimg Barry, who finding himaelf too constant a kamur 
of tavern-company, imagined that his expeadiiore of lias 
was occasioned by having money ; to put aa cm! to lbs 
conflict, he threw 'the little he possessed at onee isis (ke 
Lifl*i-y ; but let us not forget that Barry, in the aannrv 
of life, confidently began a labour of years, and oae of the 
noblest inventions in his ar, a great poem m a iiiaire, 
with no other resource than what he found m secret la- 
bours through the night, by which he furnished tbesbovs 
with those slight and saleable sketches which sscared m- 
interrupted mornings fi>r his genius. Spinosa, a name ii 
celebrated and calumniated as Epicurus, lived in a'l sjn 
of abstinence, even of honours, of pensions, and cf ppc^ 
senLs. which, however disginsed by kindness, be «Mi 
not accept, so fearfiil was inis pliiiosopher of a cnaii: 
lodging in a cottage, and.obtaining a livelihood bv noinkof 
optical glasses, and at his death his small accounts shoved 
how he had subsisted on a few pence a da v. 

* Enjoy spare feast ! a radish and an egg.* Cwyi?, 

Spinosa said he never had spent more than he earsed 
and certainly thought there was such a thing a? sup^> 
ous earnings. Such are the men who have often <B:~cd 
at the light regard of th^ir neighbours in contrast wiih iber 
growing celebrity ; and who feel that eternal truth, which 
(he wisest and the poorest of the Athenians has sen^ down 
to us, that ' not to want any thing is an attribute of tbe 
Divinity : but man approximates to this peri^ctViB bv 
wanting little.' 

There may he sufficient motives to induce the lire^srv 
character to m.ake a state of mediocrity his choice. If^ 
K»ses his happiness, ho routilites his genins. Goyrai. 
with the simplicity of his feelings and habits, in revi^ii<Bf 
his life, tells us how ho was always relapsins into his od 
propensity of comic writing; * but 'the thought of this <*o*» 
not disturb me ; for though in any other situation I might 
have been in easier circumstances, I should never have 
been so happy.' Bayleis a parent of the modem literarv 
character; he pursued the same course, and earlr in bCe 
adopted the principle • Neither to fear bad foriuhe. oor 
have any ard^'Ut desires for good.' He was acquai ted 
wiih the passions only as their historian, and living nniv 
for literature, he sacrificed to it the two great acauni'iom 
of human pursuits — fortune and a family ; but in Engtand, 
in France, in Germany, in Italy, in HoNand, io Plabders, 
at Geneva, he found a' family of friends, and an accumu- 
lation of celebrity. A life of hard deprivations was kmg the 
life of LiiinmiH. Without a fortune, -t never seemed to 
him nccessiry to acquire. Peregrinating on foot wiih a 
stylus, a magnifying glass, and a basket for plants, be 
shared with the peasant his rustic meal. Naver wh 
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■il}ofn>iDpleuiighiiFlor»;uiil'uia<ninIof rDmneilul ' 

faim ifler deaih in the nrdcM of the Unireniir of UpMl ; 
DOT of thai loliiiBn eulo^j dchrered by ■ crawncd hcul; 
Bar of Ihoge rnedali which Ihe Itinj sf 8vRl«n, IDd Ihs 

kingdm.'<i7Niiu«. 

In lubitiiutini fonunfl for Ihe object of hie deeifpu, thA 
man of geoiue ^prires hiraaelf of the iDipintiou of him 
i>bo IJt« for biBuelFi ihit 'u, Tdi hu An. If he bciidt lo 
the public tulei noluriogloraue il totuf own, he hunH 
Ihe cIk^u of his mbjecUt vrhjeh itialf ii a lorl of jnteo.. 

tfaa itipulaled price and lime are vrci^hiD|! en hie pen or 
bU pcDcll, ivhila the hour-flaH u dropinnfyii haal^ eaodi, 

titer fcici lormeDIa him, betidee the ihimt of elerj i eoch 
ardent deeires create many fean, and a mina lo fear II a 
mind in ilarerjr. 80 inadequaie, loo, are the rBniunera- 
tioB* of Uuiarr worki, that Ihe one of the greaieai ^ill 
Bwl iifBcuhy, and the longcit labour, I* WH tdiird wiih 
that taaiijr apurioue nonhy for whieh ihe laiie of the pub- 
lic it craving, from Iho ilrengih of i» diieaie, rather than 

theworkorfiTsoriii weclii,bn)n|[hl him u much money 

Bhakeapeare'ii vxinEli he palhsticilly limenti thii «oi- 

plraeinfi Iha public ; and he illuilralei ihie degradalion by 

' Tbe luiilT EOddeei of mv hirmlFii deodi, 
Theiald i;ol%;»., for n,; lir. pro.ide 



luk-worki, blue, yellow, and red, liiestvilhoul ever h 
■kowD hie own natural compleiioB. We hear Ihi 
qncaitrath rron another aha hH iharcd in the b ._ .. 
eanw«non, and Ihe mittrj of iit ■ dailv bread.' ■ A 
BOgla boor oT eompouiion won rrom the Wineei nT iha 
day, ii ■torih more ihan Iho whde day'n loil ^ him wh 
wofki ai the trade tf litrrnluTe ; in Iha one ouo the apii 
oomea joyfully to rrfrrah ilaelf, like a harl lo the waiei 

and Jaded wilh (he dogi ofhun^rrand ntceiuly brhind.' 

Qniiui unde^rraded andunejhaiiet^, mav. ihik-ed, eve 

in a garret, ^Inw in ils carevr i but it must be nn ihe prir 

mg ' par metier.' Thii in Ihe Journal doj Scalane h 
CDce anetnpteil, but found htmselfquilcinajleiiUBte lo 'tli 

Maturs' erallin^y Iclli ui that he uranjed hii work. ■ 
waaraahltle nrral, in Ihe new dreet cTSl Rtienne d 
M„. _!.._ 1 _.:.<.j f„_ .,„,_ i, ,h, „ij„ of phjiici 



iifa, Ihe principle aeemi ch 



iribute paid to hii gtniu 
FiDCHUK iiiiB u-Luum ■> LUD Dfidenco Of iHo iintnben wh 
pay il ; in that the property of a book repre«rota In Ih 
litenrj candidate lo many ihoueand Toien in hia favou 
The man oTieniita wrei«Iin( with heavy and oppreaaii 
fortune, who felioir~ ''" .:— - ^r 1 



'OhBuMltkea 



alhAtlhaioTDr lokimn; Ihe dignity nfthe liter, 
iiacier wai em ■»oeiUed wiih his leelingi ; and 
yerenee ihytelf wa> preeeni lo hit mind e»in when 
JlobeoneoflheHfJoM af, liTeraluro, bv Oibom, 
B, or by Millar. DutiTule of this eonobling piin. 



turen oflhopen who hare ntailied Ihe degraded flirm 
the literary character under ihe title of ' authora b» pnrfo 



?S 



death. There are errn more pilabie object 

tun himself wilh ihe poison of h» lip>.' ' I should die witb 

aair of bieiainre, — and dashed hiapen inlothu black Rood 
before bim of tool and gall. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Matrimony hu often been considered aa a eoodition but 
well BUiied to the domestic life of ^niua ; il is accoup^ 
nied by loo many embarrasements ftjr the head and the heart 
It ivat an aiiom with Puaidi, the Swiu artial, thai Ibe 

marria^, convinced that the cares ofa famiLjwerB looab* 



This debate, fur our preient topic has sometimes warmed 






.mph. ail 






r some of the richer fijeUajS' 

'.^nfariiv'iBiiituie~a newnnler of celiUcy T One poai. 
ion we m'av aniume, that the sludice, and even the hanii< 
Ksi of ihe'pimuils of litirory cliaracieri, sro powerful!]' 

Mrn i>f p-nius rarelv pass Ihrouih Ihi 



tnthrir Delias and 
soma teal objeci 



with. 

oflOD 

Acconbog W 8hak»> 



"il 



at horns, whelher (he 



'r indeed abroad 

wariHJeaa imeresied in one of its motiveiT We have 
bwl aome wdils aell«l«iial> oTlhi' kind, and are not with- 

Raanelir having accepted money for one of his dramas, 
■bile he who was noi rich, gave away his -labmale worlni 
10 the public ; and he leemi deiimiii of railing the an of 
■riling 10 1 more dieintoreiied profeinon than any ' 
nqainnf no feai "'— '■'-■ ■■ ■ 

labour wilh any 

oTraaa* political and moral works, preaerveil the dienity 
of Iha literary character, fur while he lived on lillle, bt 
•rould iMiepl only a few preaentilimi copies from the hook. 



nv oiBiuiorevrcu proieenon man any oiner 
s, Milton dill noi compose his irnmortal 
view ofcoiivrifhi ; and Linnsnjs sold hi* 
;le ducal. The Abb« MiMv, Uieautho. 



Slli. 



f Twke he rcpesied this : 
Ili, p. m. Vol. Inll, n, ft 

14* 



Until hie Ink were lempiireit with lote's sighs.' 

Loie'e Labour Lost, Alt IV. Bcme 1. 
Their imainnalioB is perpemsllv colouring iboas nictur«a 
of dnmesiic hippim'W they diliEhi lo dwell on. Ho whn 
is no husband may siEh fur ihai devoted lendemcia which 
IS at once bestowed and received ; and lean may iiart ia 
the eyes of him who can become a child amon:; children, 

conceded cause of the querulous and settled melancholy 
of the lilerar* character. The ml occasion of Shen- 
nofle's unhapinnesB was, ihii early in life he had been 
captivated bv » voung lady adapted to be both the muse 

and ihe wife of Iho poet. Her mild graces wr 

bached by his plaintive love-KHigs and elegies. 



Their 

n oricinBl kitrr hy Ouihrle in ■ 
-■-— le waa probebly 
"iigly Bvowao. 
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Ui • Puuml Btllul.' BtanUM huJ tha (oRiiudB to n- 
toa mtrriaja ; bb nirit could BM eoiluK that •!» ihould 
•wncipua in tfau life of dapnTiuou lo which hs ni 
ioomtd, hf u ioenDBdirala uniOH wiih poalrj iiicl poro 
to, But)Mlond,>Ddhubautin<iiMlodl«dupui tht 
SasfotUbuT. fi«M)pain«iK™iit of bg»out. 'Ilia 
loac iUM I un eouidwad mjaeir w iSHiHU. Tha 
■ iroSd wiU M> pacliapa eoaaidar nw m IliM U^l aalinlr 
tiO I bkT* nwRieil mj naid.* Tboanoo nat ■ Tedpnul 
MMinii in hii Arauiu, whila iba Tull randaniHa oT hii 
bHTIni snr wulidf iUcIT lika nlan in ■ daant. Ai 
m kvrg baw aula liUla uqgunled with thii put of Iba 
fciaTiii J of Iba poai of Ibe Seuona, I fire hii omi daMn)>- 
!■•■ of Umm d«p {«lk|i rnm aiaiiiaachpl latler wrillao 
(D UalM. ' To tim mi •>«• » nfler wbt, lo jou know 
wbo—abMaM ■Unit tout. Whal iinrwVBula oft 
k loA ijaleat oT low Derm, loo MaaiU* lor ny quut—ca- 
hUb of bMB( ni7 Iwpp7 or mrf llllbl|iw, I *m aTnid 
nialHlwiUprafu]. Laf jour band upMakindnd beiR, 
ttd dnpiaa tt* not- 1 know not what it WiboE ihDdwahi 
gpoB nqr Iboufht ni a minglnd mtiinaai, which ii iba 
•weateat, iba uott tntuuLeJj pleaaiiig tiiD aoui cu rDCBive, 



pbjaol or uudHT. To hai 
Ud nonaaaaa of tha world, 
teTfartw 



Mu Pr*T,< 
■Bdwitbdw 



in m of. Thi> nitj ba ckJled 
be laitH if, the eOoct i> rMlJj 

w pure ere of ) friend, when vou •aeheiBniD, 
UlaalwrinMthiiinbieacrraDt.' Etbd Po» 
~ of * a acomfij] lady ; end u Johnton ob- 
Mmd,<BollDted hii will with renule reKotmenl.' Jobn- 
ra himwlf, wo are loM bj Mia Sewud, who knew him, 
■bid almjra a metapbjncil pmion for one prineeia or 
oUwr-A* nuiic Locr Porter, « the hvuhtf Molly Al- 
ton, or the juhlimued methodiitK Hdl Booibbr ; and ruily. 



n chtmini Mn Thnl 



.dlBooihhr^a 

Eten in hit 

•r bnr hii 

comfort; i 

'cT'lirVun, too fa, 
,lyFnrndll,eK.l,i«, 



•f>, ■! tlia baieht of bii celohritj', wr bnr hii eriei of 
IohIj wrotchedHO. ■ I wint enrr comfort ; mj life il 
nrj •oIllarTaitd verir chnerlau. Lat mc know thil I 
InnTalilftaiid-lEIu. be kind loono inoihur.' But the 
• kandim^ of diiluit fnendi 
ramovad lo warm. A fem&le 

taoaa who hare ehidiwi individual lendtmeB, are i 
hf an achin; Toid in their reeling!. Tha itoic AI 
IB bil booki of ' Oda,' hu preicrTed the luilory i 
of ganiu* bi a ieh«i of hii own foehnp. Ona i 
'At Study,' doaei with lho.o menyinblu linaa i 
' Me ttionfh no peculi>r fair 
ThDUjh the F'd" of mr deetra 

Aihi the utm of boneit (un 

And Ihaokl heroic lyre; 
Tboub the da; bare inwiKblf fone. 
Or toTenend letenra known, 

<V In eocla] itiMf qitnl ; 

ki In nln Ov perlaci ^e^^ 



>, and toiiMI ■■■> >™(er aMo to b 



DuiraUiDiiiKedily iatolhjr f i ^ Ji iirj ir a, a»dai|ti 
he imhaimi iOtlJ: Tbu la not C(i4aaniif , b« Iho ^M 
plaui truth,' uid Orsy'i. 

' roer moratlM, nd wbat an than r 

Anlkirrtlyl 




Veiioa (i hw bodti u olbcr i 
ibeir huibaoda, ibe maj act iIm nrua afta 
orer hit iunoeent paper*. Tha wila of Bahsp Caafs, 
while her biubiod wu enploynl on hi* Lmci», aaa tij 
cDnii)(n'd (he Tolume of nuny years 10 iba Ihian . ul 
ab]i(«l that acbolir to bann a ucood ntfC af Trn m 1 
■ae^ Lexicon. The wife of WhiLBladia oftia dMayil 
fail au uid tha maiki of bar nula hara cooa dawa n 
iHiaterilT in tfae numeroov Iocw^mi* biH] fapvf ■ km 
■Meiooriili.' The learned Sir Henry Sarile, wbo 4h» 



n hilf bil life, and B< , . _ , 

liSceot edition of Si GhrnoitaiB, ltd a mr 
Hiweenlhat Sua! and X«dy BanBa; wtai 



"""c'^no-rn™,.. n™™ — 
nent. Saint ChrTioitani imnrad 1 
One of tbcae learned Kholara whc 






Had W n 



fail booki, h'ii wife, fiimi many omaaB, |ibMi(iid W ■■ 
dsbi; he waicmpeUedloiDakatha laal wo*M afa iw- 
rary niui,bydiipaiinj«fbiilibrai7. Bat aoat, ha wilkal 
book), ind ihe wcria and won* m intfrn, df iia 
were of fait crowib bHwaaa Ihan. Ow san if aadi, 
found hii wife, Kkc iba rewn, a littla Bab, atidi^ u it 
batlam of hii ihip impediBg ila prog r Baa. Ha dll^ll■^^| 
reHilTed to fly from the counuy aad hia wile. Tbav ■ a 

of bil wife being 01 

Bcholir!' The pr _._., 

mioatcd in uneipacted bappinoa ; Iha wifa, after tarwl 
Ibrcedher hiuband tobe deprired orbi«libcary,t«bte.^ 
chroniclini her caprien, and Gnlly, to lake Ibe aiaiii* 
loliilion of abBodooinii hji couBlry, tcI, bnif ■ pi* M 
timei, religion and coiucienea united Ibem afaiaiwd,!' 
the connubial diariit in|^ioualj dsacriba* Ubb ih*^ 
mariiigo oThinuelfand bii wife, — 'mad* hba wiikik>W| 
with a fractured boDfl, IT «aeBvedi*t| 



if temper ! Siniidicity oT a paBM 






iB»r4> 



Bodii, who, idoly defied to Uleraturo and to lapublican- 
edi^oni of hii farouriiB authon. He »ould not mirry, 



■iJi, nor atlentioni of inlcrait of my hind, which I hare 
•rar dfmj>i»i>d ai lucb ; but ai » meJ man, to pan the re- 
Maiader of ■ life io tolerahlo euiity and quiel, after hav. 
lu mn up tha flower of it, TolunUrfly, day, week, 
■Mb, jMi afUr jaai wuii mi n lo each Btttar. lo pgMic 



ObarriB the enwi and infirmitiea of Ibe tnaiot ■■ d 
gtniiii in Iheir matriniouial eoonectioH. Hilua camJ 
nothiniof the arealneu i4' niimind, b the chik* rf k* 
wivH 1 hia firat wile wal Ihe abJMt of anddea hary. B' 
lefl the metiopolji, atid unupfciedly rMumed a laamcd 
man ; united to a woman of ludi uocon^niaJ dilpomaar, 
that the rooip wai fri^htaoed at the Literary babili af >k» 
great poet, found hii houie lolitarj, beat hia Btphewi. uJ 
ran away aftei a ain^e month'i reiidraeB ! to tlw ui." 



■ty, (by n. 






, having nada a 



had been for miTrying;, cal]in|E IheiuclvaB Afafrmio. 
When wa find that Moliere, ao akiTuI in hunan IHe, aaf 

nioiem mrim a>iia>il. mm pecunlan naDduam picjict >:- 
ml. acaio inia diacraiil.— ■Thladay, I know na Ibe c»r Jl 
the illj»mperof oij nifei when 1 ran her awiwr fci Jt J 
ccprncea. ahe llunr It upon the gnuod and depKiol 1 
purion.' FarHiine.ihlB FJemiih plaura BiHibaiaebB' 
Bu to plBii*, UB mlQW* a copj af nlfu lUk 
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T -' 

bj ber doeilitif, that he usimllj ckMcd with fiving up 
opiaioM. 'There is axioUier lort of homely happi- 




aJI those bitter diifuils and hdiculout eoabarraumenrs | 
which he hioudU'plajed off at the Theatre ; that Addison*! 
floe laace m laorais aad in life, could suffer the ambition of 
a courtier to prevail with himself to seek a Countesn, whom 
he describes under the stormj character of Oceana, who 
drare him coatumMiiously into solitude, and shortened his 
daji ; and, that Steele, warm and thoughtless, was united 
!• a cold precise * Miss Prue,' as he calls her, and from 
he never parted without bickeriags ; in all these 
we censure the creat men, not their wives.* Rous- 
bis hooeslly comessed his error : he had united him- 
•rif to a low illiterate woman— and when he retreated into 
•oiiliide, he fdt the weffht which he carried with him. 
Ha tamenti that he had not educated his wife ; * In a docile 
Afs, I could have adorned her mind wiih talents and know- 
ImdgB which would have more closelv united us in retire- 
■wt. We should not then have felt the intolerable taedium 
of a tele h tele ; it is in solitiide one fecU the advaniafe of 
liviaf With anodier who can think.' Thus RiNisseau con- 
fanses the fatal error, and indicates the ri||ht principle. 

But it sepflu not absoluieljr necessary fur the domestic 

hnppinsss oTlhe Hierary charmclor. that his wife should be 

s literary woman. The lady or Wieland was a very 

pleasinf donestic person, who without reading her hus- 

Mod's woriu, knew he was a great poet. Wieland was 

»pt to eierdse his imagination in a sort of ani;ry dcclama- 

tma and biiter amplifications ; and the writer of this ac- 

eount in perfect German taste, aMures us, * that many of 

hki felicities ofdietion were thus struck out at a heat :' <)urw 

ing this freqnent operabon of his genius, the placable tem- 

por of Mrs l/ITieland overcame the orgasm of the Gerw 

■an bard, merely by her admiration and her patience. 

IR^Ma the burst was over, Wieland himself was so charm- 

•d 

I, aptly described in the plain word'i of Bishop New- 
He RMmd * the study of saored and classic authiirs ill 
* with butchers* and bakers* bills ;* and when the 
of a bishopric opened on him, * more servants, 
entertainments, a better table, flir.' it became ne- 
ry to look nut for ' some clever sensible woman to be 
rife, who would lay out his money to the best ad- 
vaaiage, and be careful and tender of his health ; a friend 
Wid eompanion at all hours, tnd who would be happier in 
■laying at home than be perpetually gadding abroad.* 
Saeh are ihe wives, not adapted to be the votaries, but 
who ouy be the faithful companions through life, even of 
A nan of |eoius. 

That susceptibility, which is love in its most compliant 
is a consliiu'lional faculty in the female character, 
beoee its docility and enthusiasm has varird with the 
yoaius of diff«srent ages. When universiiies were opened 
lo the sex, have they not acquired academic glory ? Have 
BOC the wives of military men shared in the perils of the 
6eld, and as Anna Comnena, and our Mrs Hutchinson, 
bacome even their historians? In the age of lovo and 
■ymparhjr the female receives an indelible character from 
bar literary associate ; his pursuits are even the objects of 
her thoughts ; he sees his tastes reflected in his family, 
moeh less by himself, whose solitary lab'Hirs often pre- 
dode him from forming them, than by that imago of his 
own genius in his house— the mother of his chikiren. An- 
tiquity abounds with many in<ipiring examples of this ca- 
■aleoB reflection of the female character. Aspasia, from 
the arm« of Pericles, borrowing his Keniu«. nmild instruct 
the arebons how to govern the republic ; Portia, the wife 
of the republican Brutus, devourin£ the burning coals, 
•bowed a glorious suicidi which Brutus had apprnved ; 
while Paulma, the wife of Seneca, when the veins of that 
philosopher were commanded to be opened, voluntarily 
chose the same death ; the philo^nher commanded that 
her flftwing Mood should he stopped, out her pallid features 
mw^ after showed her still the wife of Seneca ! The wife 
of Lueaa i^ said to have transcribed and corrected the 
Pharsalia aftnr the death of her husband ; the tender mind 
of the wife had eatight the energy of the bard by its in- 
toreoiirs<* ; and when he was no more, she placed hi^ bust 
OB her bed, that she might never close her eves without 
heiBff soothed by his image. The picture ct a literary 
wife of antic^iiiiy has descended to us, touched by the do- 
■asfie peaal of a man of genius. It is the susceptible 
Calpbomia, the lady of theyonnser Pliny ; * her affection 
to ■• has tifen her a turn to book*— her 



passion will in- 
« lee CuriosUsa oriikantars, fir variooB aaooilotaa of * U- 



crease with our days, for it is not my youth or my persoBi 
which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and ray 
glory, of which she is enamoured.* Gould Mrs HutehiD* 
son have written the lifn of her husband, had she not re* 
fleeted from the patriot himself, all his devotedness to tbo 
country, hid she not lent her whole soul to every event 
which' coneornrd him? This female susceptibiuty was 
strong in the wife of Klopstock ; our novelist KichardsoQ| 
who could not read the Messiah in the original, was de> 
sirous of some account of the poem, and its progress. She 
writes to him that no one can inform him better than her- 
self, for she knows the most of that which is not published, 
' being always present at the birth of the young verses, 
which begin by fragments here and there, of a subiect of 
which his soul is just then filled. Persons who live as 
we do have no need of two chambers ; we are alwajrs in 
the same ; T with my little work, still, still,— only regarding 
sometimes my hiNhatid*s sweet face, which is so venerablo 
at that time, with tears of devotion and all thesubUmiiy of 
the subject— my husband reading me his young verses and 
suffering my criticisms.* Mela Mollers writes with en* 
thusiasra,and in German English ; but he is a pitifiil critio 
who has only discovered the oddness of her language. 
Gesner declared that whatever were his talents, the 

Eerson who had roost contributed to develope them was 
is wife. She is unknown to the public ; but the history 
of the mind of such a woman can only be truly discovered 
in the * Letters of Gesner and his Family.* While Gesner 
gave himself up entirely to his favounte arts, drawing, 
painting, etching, and composing poems, his wife woiud 
often reanimate a genius that was apt to despmd in its at- 
tempts, and often exciting him to new productions, her 
certain and delicate taste was attentively cuisulted by the 
poet-painicr— but she combined the most practical good 
sense with the most feeling imagination ; this forms the 
rareness of the character-^or this same woman, who unit* 
ed with her husband in the education of their children, to 
relieve him from the interruptions of common business, 
carried on alone the concerns of his house in la libraurie. 
Her correiipondonce with her son, a young artist traveling 
for hif studies, opens what an old poet comprehensively 
terms ' a gathered mind.* Imagine a woman attending 
the domestic economy, and the commercial detaih yet with* 
drawing out of this business of life into that of the mora 
elevated pursuits of her husband, and the cares and coun- 
sels she bestowed on her son to form the artist and the 
mm. To know this incomparable woman we must hear 
her. ' Consider your father*s precepts as oraclsa of 
wisdom ; they are the result of the experience he has col- 
lected, not onlv of life, but of that art which he has acquirw 
ed simply by his own industry.* She would not have her 
son suffer his strong affection to herself to absorb ^ other 
sentiments. * Had you remained at home, and been habi* 
tuated under your mother's auspices to employments mere- 
ly domestic, what advantage would you have acquired 7 I 
own we should have passed some delightful winter even- 
ings together ; but your love for the arts, and my ambitioa 
to see my sons as much distingtiished for their talents as 
their virtues, would have been a constant source of regret 
at your parsing vour fime in a manner so little worthy of 
you.* How profound is her observation on the strong but 
confined attachments of a youth uf genius. * I have fre- 
quently rrtmarked, with some regret, the excessive attach- 
ment you indulge towards those who see and feel as yoa 
do yourself, and the totul nef lect with which you seem to 
treat every one else. I shoukl reproach a man with stidi 
a fault who was destined to pass his life in a small and im* 
varying circle ; but in an artist, who has a great object in 
view, and whose country is the whole world, this aisposi- 
tion seems to me hkcly to produce a great mrniber of incon- 
veniences—alas ! my son, the life you have hitherto led in 
your fathcr*s house das been in fact a pastoral life, and not 
such a one as was necessary for the education of a man 
whose destiny summons him to the worid.*— And when 
her son, after meditating on some of the most glorious pro- 
ductions of art, felt himself as he says, ' disheartened and 
cast down at the unattainable superiority of the artist, and 
that it was only by reflecting on the immense labour and 
continued efforts which such master pieces must have re- 
quired, that I regained my courage and my ardour,' she 
observes, * this passage, my dear eon, is lo me as preeioaf 
as gold, and I send it to you afain, because I wisn you to 
impress it strongly on vour mind. The remembrance of 
this may also be a useful ^tcn«]L\^« Cxwa no^^i^^mxvqmic- 
fidenca Va -f ow aVMOMa, \o i^«da a. ^^rm>'vBBCM^aMfc \^tT ^ ^ ^ 
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oecmsionally feel from the cuntemplalion ofgran-i originaU 
Continue, therefore, my dear son, to form a sound judg- 
ment and a pure taste trom vour own obiervations ; your 
mind, while yet youn|;and dexiblc, may receive whatever 
impressions you 'w»h. Be careful that your abilities do 
not inspire in you li» much confidence, leiit it should hap- 
pen to you ax it ha-s to many others, that ihoy have never 
posseaised any greater merit than that of having good abiii- 
tiei.' One mi>re extract t>> preserve an incident which 
may touch the heart of genius. This extraordinary woman 
whose characterwtic is that of strong sense with delicacy 
of feeling, wouki ciieck her German sentimenlalily at th'tf 
moment ^he was betray iii^; ihose emotions in which ihe 
imaninaiion is so powerfully mixed up with the associated 
feelings. Arriving at their cottage at Sihlwald, yho pr<^ 
ceed-f— •On eninring the parlour three smail pictures, 



The Sonnet of Gray oo West, is another beautftii in- 
stance of that literary friendship of which we hive ae^^nl 
instances in our own days, from the school nr tae eo>|«: 
and which have rivailt^l in devoted affectioDs ia« wttiea 
those paces can rt<«ord. 

Such a fnendship can never be the \oi of dkb c^ *js 
world, for It takes its source in the most elevated fet'AZ*; 
it sprmgs up only in the freshness of nature, ani ts p:af *«d 
in the golden age of human tiie. It is iDteiiectuai, \k it 
loves solitude ; for literary friendship has no conrmil 
gaities and factious assemblies. The friendshipf cf u? 
inen of society move on the pnociple of persona: I'i'.frn:. 
or to relieve themselves from the Usilesyness of vsm'tk*: 
but interest can easily separate the inieretteo. aad u 
weariness is contai>ious, the contact of the pri'^paca:^^ h 
waicii'.-d. Men ot ihe world may luok on each cUi".' *'3 



painted by you, met my vym. I passed surn*) time in | the same countenances, but nut wnh the same r.'i*'J. 

coniemplaimg them. It n now a year, tlfiu:;!!! I smce I I Literary frien.l.-ihip is a sympathy, not of manners, {kt ::' 

saw him trace these plea>iii>; forms ; he w^histled and sans, I feelinss. In the common mart of life may be foun . jS'.- 

and I saw them <;ri>w und'T his pencil ; now he is far, far ; inacics which (ermiiiate in complamt and cunicro:?: : 'J.f 

from us.— In short,! had the weakness to presi mv lips on ' more they know one another, the less is their m:i'.ai ■*<• 

one of these picture*. Yon well know, mv dt-ar son. that j teem : the feeblo mind quarrels with one ?!iu m<>rc ixx'.f 

I am not much addicted to scenes of a senrimental turn; , than him4':lf; Ihe di'^oliiie not wi'h the iii«»>.'j'-«.-. is^ 

but to-day, whiii* I considered your work^f, I could nut re- | while iml-v despise their companions, they too have bcc.Cf 

strain from this lisil*.'! iiuiiii'.ft; of'materiial f'-chiijs. Do nor, . desiticabie. 

however, be appr^-heiisive that the teiiiler atTecimn of a ' Trsir perffe^t unity nf feclin?, that fnsk'mz of iw9 :z^L• 

mother' 

mind 

tatii 

convinces mc^ iiia> •» la u* «<iiti mru'trv lllkli vini arc liunr i 

in a place where your abilities wiii have oppfmuniiies ' closely uiiivd, that no hi'jgranher can compose T^r 3«- 

of unfolding, and where you can become great in vour < moirs of die one without runmn:! into the life of the -a:,^. 

art.* ' ' I Their days were as cU»se!y interwoven a$ thew vf'ses. 

Such was the incomparable wife an>l mother of the G'^-s- ■ Moniai<:ne and Charron. in the eves uf pustenrr. art n- 

ners!— Will it now b;* a quc::iion whether m:iirinrinv is vals, Ixit such liternry friendship finows no rivalry : rxz 

incompatible with the cuJivaiion of the arts 7 A wife who was Moiiiaii!ii'/s atfvciion tor Charron. ihit hr rM^M«''rd 

reanimates the iimopin^ :;eniiis of her hujshand, and a hiinbyhiswill to b"ar l!ie arms of the Montaijce^: u^ 

mother who is inifjiired by the ambition of si-ninj: her sons Charron evincpd his gratitude to the manos of ms t:«-34r:Al 

eminent, is she not the rival being which the ancients only tricnd, by leaving his fortune to the SHter of M'-fl.-iri*. 
peraonfled in their Muse / 




CHAPTKR XIV. 

LITKRIRV FKIEND^IIirS. 

Among the viriufs w iii-h iitoraMire mcpir'^s, is that ot 
tlic mo-t roniainc trim l-:hi i. Tiie •iriiriimi if lov<', and 
even its lighter cij»ric-». ar-* incniiijKirili!'' wi:Ii tht* 'iursni!< 
of the student; bii: b* t'v\ fn>-nii->;ii;.> Iiki; a tias^inn. is iio- 
cessary to the inin.i ol' pennis, ai'iTnat-lv elated aiiil 



a < 






Htiw paiheiii-a'.ly I^rii^'nius mourns ov«-r the an'^ J .iis 
lK-1'ived Sir T:ionii< More^'/n ^frro ruihi 1 1 ■::'»— 'jsvS- 
u<.' — ' [ .«»'Cin lo sre mvscif exriiict in More.'— I" »is i 
iiiolaiicli'tly iiri-sas'" of hi* own death, whi-jh ??>ir. t »r*: 
fi". .iwe.l. Tne Done swrotne«s aiui iii:n:i.iC'."T .:' " i 
Isiai' \Va-"'iii, th- anijlor, wit- n-tleC'^l in a ni^^ i» 
••i'.ar atiJ ir-'inTnn"?, wiu-ii Ciiar!'-« tJ.T^.in c"»r.:.nj': u-: 
fiivir.j-s. r:i''i' r tlian th»^ Iitl,-* work •»; \Va!'"n. MtV.- 
tasi > aii.l F.iri!:-:'! I '-al •'^ 1 --'ai^h u'.!a-r i' if'':if.':.t.i:.-f^T^-- 
an i iii>'li JiMj.j'- d fii trao»; the rt-isciirr* a-i'V -,: -^^.r .' :* 

depressed, ever pro*.ii;:al of fLflin^', an l' excursive in j •"*» ^ ^^■^'^- '*" ' '''•" "■^T-'''^' ^ ■'=^"-'" *^*" '''■•' *«''"'■' ^■- '■ 
knowledge. ■ voh-i'. n.._-iii-*. tiie a'i:S<>r ■•! • T'.t? <.iri_»:n 'f 'r-r A'* 

The qualities which cons'iMit.' ii-erarv fr^n Isliin. com- I •"^" ■ >^''^" ■■•"'.' :•■ -i'l'-i'ii' i ii!> MSS. at.-i Mi« ■: ■ ■■« ■ -.f 
paro.i with tho--; 'if men of th.' word.'miKt r.-n irr it a< "^i " = ^''*-' •"' ^"' ' ^^■'. '»' .-"■ ''"' * ''•■- ;»" "* '- '"•■ "^"'*' 
rare a« true \r>\" its.-.t'. which i: re-5»»mS".!.s iii 'fiat in*- !.»•••_ '■ ti-n"* ai; i in- s:m :ii-. t,;:i' ,'.!■; >iirvi\ir,.' 'r:.T: i c.;.-.: •> 
tual tenderness ..f whi.-i b-.-h so df-nv nariiri'iate. Tw.» ''i^-^i ^y.::« 'h-^ni ; !.!!• t-).-^ .-..rii-.r had .::■ i - 
Rloiiis must m^rtl oil' <.rrh»5 ini-.'Jot'na'iiV.'. "f sii?h tmrrv, I P^'""'"! ';i-'':-.J- r, '.viiiN- rii^j'-rf ha-: \\a-.:ht 
that when th-^v .»n.'.- a I i-n-. r-j.-v >:n.: !...• as ..iv, r-MsTM- - *^'" «'"' ■>'"-' •''i- n-i. in >:.•. u\ ii.-:»air : i.'i- «i -;r :■■ ..-' 
the utino-i forr.^ of separaMoii.' Thi* !i:-T.irv tr:rii J-liiTi ^I^^- ^" : -> "■'=<' >*■■»* ■'»'=' iealti-strohe ; !i:i.i' i:i5 «oi: ^ ." 
begins * in the il.'-.vs .." th'.ir v..irh.' an! inav'h' s-ivi n- » ''-^ • "f'" " -'^ " ■■"'"' a!;iriiri.'n wa< n-ine-i •> ri -. =i, i": 
toexnire on tii.ir t-mii). Kilji:,-! in similar st-i Los. if ^ '■■^' w-'^'' tfrmma-. t hi* own diw. Wr.--. L»i 
one i*i loiin I to ^\:vl. he sha.i liiil in vw o:'ier rti.- nr-^- '^''-^f' '^*' '"" ■'' ■^'" "'" CiiiirL-in':, h.' iK'.:ner wj*:i, a : -.:- 

tcctorof his fam-^. In th-.-ir lami'iar ..-..nv. fsi- «.rh? ^■»^" I'i'n ">■ '»;■<• Thv Ai)!:i- J- Sr i'jr-rr" :;»>•■ ir. .-.«-. 

♦•^tiii^ :ir '.il 'it :,:erirv ln»*nd-'iii ;^r Variiriii'ti ■.:.•' j.- r.-^ 

irnvan -. '.irv w-r- -if r.iiijt rc.ii lii-trio^iliMns. an.: S' F. ■:-'■. 

wh'-n 1 1'.' ^v-n? : • I'aris. c I'lM n%>t r-n-jiirf ;■.» th-: « .■ V-;- 

njiiii'i, wlio was 'od po^ir to a-.Tomriany .'iirij ; ar. : >i 

Pi«'rr- wa' n i" rich. A c Ttaiti imA»Ti»'\ 'jiivr-*;-- r.. ■; - 

r:i*'". wa" n- <.■■.■•■« ir.* for lie rranq-ii! iMir-^iu's ^>i -2- ni.'.*\ 

Sr Pi-rre ;^r- -i ii'-.l Varijn"*" "'*■» :i f' ir:.'-ii ■ t" - «. -r.i 

■ iti'-iru.'. acr.vifaiii- J by trial drli'-ary ^■.J f. • *ir.; -» ;: 

' iii'Mi i>t' ;:«'ri;us \\ 'i.-i know »'a.-':i •••■■.vr < m bt"* i' .•>•■»■■ 

, • I c.T not 2ivf ir yo'i.' "-ail Si P:t rr-.'. * a< a s^aarx, ^.' s." 

a'ln'ii'.y. liiii' fr;iK y >ii inav t"- i-^iiKo'i.dtnr an j ■;■..'-.? 

, v%:i''M yi':i »::''!j*iv'^ ini*.' Tiie sain>- circiirii»taii<:i- ••Ci'-" - 

.liitwe'-n Ali'':;si.i- audi )y-iii. wlio. wfuja tie :•.-.: «is 

I'l -jire-.i' lianj'T c\ a ilin2 "d" more i luy.ri'jiis i;ini-.- ' ■ 

Caam.*!' ■* o;' Aii'lior-*. iti?''r;iost\i b-. :wr« n iiiin v.::. - 

I f.»rr:inc. by a ow.'ij ium an arn'iity "f ihr'-'' :■•:,-. r-ii 



memory of the oin? a-J* ici.iii-s wirh 'h" tan-'v oj' tii" c'lrr; 
and to *iich an in"frioiir«c. the w:ir' 1 n.vi.'s •'■jme of t'^c 
finer clfii'i-in'S of j:*"" ;'■*• aii-l r-.'rn-' n; •I;-**-- inoiiuir.-Mr^j of 
laliour which r'-qoir- -i in »r(' f'rian on-.* ji-int Inn 1. 

In the p'Krin Co-\lcy c irii:»ii>' i .»m tiio ilciMi of hi* fri^^nd 
Harvt-y, thu >:an/i iiii-risi a [>.'asiiij s'-'-nc >*\ two voun;,' 
literary fru lids eii^iL".d in t!i"ir irjidnisihf ^; 11 lies. 

' Say, for you ii-v nc. ye imrnor'a! iijh's 
How oft iinw ari"d riave w- sii.nf liic ni^ht"', 
Till th*' La 1.1- in s:;irs, ^o f-.m-.d lor love, 
Wondoroii a' ii>. frnn a:» ly.^. 
We spi'nf tlnni n •: mi toys, m lii>i. or wine ; 

B«it *• arr'iof .Ji,-,.:i :iiiii.)-'>:»fjy, 

\Vit. »'."|'hri.'i', :inil po'-'rv : 
Arts which I l-'vc i. fir ih'jy. :rjy tri-.nii. were tjiinc.' 

Mihon ha* not on'y civm the .-vyti-.-r. I.vridas to the y;^" \ ^'!'^ " ■" " •:'" ^:''" l.'""; .V*""V'^ /''' 
nemorv of one youn^ irieud,hui his Epitnphiu.n Di uoriin 
to another. 



.i;T"ra'\ - 



Now. mournfully cries th*.-. youtlifiil p riiu«, a^ ViTsificd 
by Laiiifhorne, 

' To whom shall I my hr>pes an-l fears \m\ian. 
Or tnisl the circs aiVl f'.>llics of ii»v heart T 



ar.ic'k'.'ii. a m m .'h ny i'l tr.e ha'-Mt nf coni;io5i!*i -ri. l'tH 
ri'ih'ish' .1 a'l ai)!'' an i a cwri'Hw H»;f»-u(.,» i it" A-t- :;'.:'' 
p •• 'ica! ail J :i!ii <i«o;i'Miir3! chara^Tcr. The nit:--? i' i 
c aracTiT m\ Hy-on have b'^en sutfcreil to die av^av. «r ■;- 
V *.v.' -Jl vA\i,v lT■.'.^u•^c of ov».u bio^rap'iica] sympa:iiy . . .;• x 

I \\\*«*^\^»«'\ Vn VXv SVvV \A \\\v: "vWt'v'WN <L\vXW"C'Jt\ A.\'^" 
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inbUc incOT an oUigatioo whonever a man of genius 

BfOt0CtMl« 

TIm atateiman Fonquet, deaerted by all others, wiu 
■caiod La Fontaine hat tening erery bterary man to the 
prisoa-fate ; many have ineciibed their works to their dis- 
gmcmd patron, in the hour 

When Int'rest calls off all her sneakinf; train, 
And all the oblifed desert, and all the vain, 
Tbey wait, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 
When the last ling'rmg friend has bid farewell. 
Socfa are the friendships of the sreat literary character! 
Tlieir elevated minds have raised them into domestic be- 
!«••, wboae deeds have been often only recorded on that 
frding register, the human heart. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THS LXmiAltY AHD PZRSONAI. CHARACTKR. 

Are the personal dispositions of an author discoverable 
in his writingB as those of an artist are imagined to ap- 
pear in bis works, where Michael Angelo is always great 
and Raphael ever graceful ? 

lathe moralist a moral man? Is he malignant who 

Cblishea caustic satires ? Is he a libertine who composes 
lae poems ? And is ho whose imagination delights in 
terror and in blood, the very monster he paints ? 

fiAany licentious writers have led chaste lives. La 
Mothe le Vayer wrote two works of a free nature ; yet 
his was the unblemished life of a retired sage. Bayle is 
the too faithful compiler of impurities, but he resisted the 
eormptioo of the senses as much as Newton. La Fon- 
taine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, yet the * bon homme * 
baa not left on record a single ingenious amour. Smollet*s 
character is immaculate ; yet he haa described two scenes 
which offend even in the freedom of imagination. Cowley, 
who boasts with such gaiety of ibo versatility of his pas- 
moD among so many muiresses, wanted even the confi- 
dence to address one. Thus, licentious writers may be 
Terr chaste men ; for the imagination may be a volcano, 
whuo the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist — there we find Seneca, the disin- 
terested usurer of seven millions, writing on moderate de- 
area, on a table of gold. Sallust, who so eloquently de- 
olauna against the licentiousness of the age, was repeatedly 
nccused in the Senate of public aud habitual debaucheries ; 
nnd when this inveigher against the spoilers of provinces 
attained to a remote government, Sallu^t pillaged like 
Verres. Lucian, when young, declaimed ainiinst the 
friendship of the great, as another name for servitude; but 
when his talents procured him a situation fmder the Em- 
peror, he facetiously compared himself to those quacks, 
who themselves plagued with a perpetual coui;h, offer to 
eell an infallible remedy for one. iSir Thomas More, in 
hie Utopia, declares that no man ought to be punished for 
fata religion; yet he became a fierce pentecuior, racking 
mnd burning men when his own true faith here was at the 
ebb. At me moment the poet Rousseau wax giving ver- 
«OBS of the Psalms, full of unction, a* our neighbours say, 
he was profaning the same pen with the most infamnus of 
epigrams. We have heard of an erotic poet of our timex 
composing sacred poetry, or night-hynms in church-vanis. 
The pathetic genius of Sterne played about his head, but 
never reachea his heart. 

And thus with the personal disposition^t of an author, 
wluch may be quite the reverse from those %vhich appear 
in hie writings. Johnson would not belii've that Plorace 
was a happy man, because his verses were cheerful, no 
more than he could think Pope so, because he is continu- 
nJly informing us of it. Youn?, who is constantly con- 
temning preferment in his wriiin^s, was all hij* iife'pinins 
after it: and while the sombrous author of the ' Ni^h^ 
Thoochts' was composing tliem, he was as cficerful as 
any ower man ; he was as lively in conversation as he 
was gloomy in his writings : and when a ladv expressed 
her surprise at his social converse, he replied—' There is 
moch difference between writm^ and talkinir.* Muli^re, 
on the contrary, whose humour wa.s no perfectly comic, 
and even ludicrous, was a very ihout/hiful and serious man, 
mnd perhape even of a melancholy tem|>er : his strouj^ly* 
featured physiognomy exhibits the face of a ^rcat traeic, 
rather than'oTa great comic, poet. Could one have ima- 
ffined that the brilUant wit, the huuriant raillery, and the 



bigotry of an ascetic '/ RochefoucauM, saya the ekMjuent 
Dugaid Stewart, in private life was a conspicuona exam- 
ple of all those moral qualities of which he seemed to deny 
the existence, and exhibited in this respect a striking con* 
trast to the Cardinal De Retz, who has presumed to cen- 
sure him for his want of faith in the reality of virtue; and 
to which we must add, that De Retz was one of those pre- 
tended patriots without a single of those virtues for which 
he was the clamorous advocate of faction. When Valin- 
cour attributed the excessive tenderness in the tragedies of 
Racine to the poet*s own impassioned character, the 
younger Racine amply showed that his father was by no 
means this slave of love ; that his intercourse with a cer- 
tain actress was occasioned by his pains to form her, who 
with a fine voice, and memory, and oeauty, was incapable 
of comprehending the verses she recited, or accompanying 
them with any natural gesture. The tender Racine never 
wrote a single love poem, nor had a mistress ; and his 
wife had never read his traeedies, for poetry was not her 
delight. Racine's motive for making love the constant 
source of action in his tragedies, was on the principle 
which has influenced so many poets, who usually conform 
to the prevalent taste of tlie times. In the court of a yomig 
monarch, it was necessary that heroes should be lovers ; 
and since Corneille had so nobly run hi one career, Ra- 
could not have existed as a sreat poet, had he not 
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rivalled him in an opposite one. The tender Racine 
no lover ; but he was a subtle and epigrammatic observer, 
before whom his convivial friends never cared to open 
their minds. It is not therefore surprising if we are often 
erroneous in the conception we form of the personal charae- 
ter of a distant author. Klopstock, the votary of Zion*s 
muse, so astouished and warmed the sage Bodmer, that 
he invited the inspired bard to his house ; but his visiter 
shocked the grave professor, when, instead of a poet rapt 
in silent meditation, a volatile youth leapt out of the chaise, 
who was an enthusiast for retirement only when writing 
verses. An artist whose pictures exhibit a series of scenes 
of domestic tenderness, awakening all the charities of pri- 
vate life, parUcipated in them in no other way than on his 
canvass. Evelyn, who has written in favour of active 
life, loved and lived in retirement ; while Sir George 
Mackenzie framed an eulojjium on solitude, who had been 
continually in the bustle of business. 

Thus an author and an artist may yield no certain mdi- 
cation of their personal character in their works. Incon- 
stant men will write on constancy, and licentious minds 
may elevate themselves into poetry and piety. And were 
this not so, we should be unjust to some crt the greatest 
geniuses, when the extraordinary sentiments they put into 
the mouths of their dramatic personages are maliciously 
applied to themselves. Euripides was accused of atbor 
ism, when he made a denier of the goils appear on the state. 
Milton has been censured by Clarke for the impiety of Sa» 
tan ; and it was possible that an enemy of Shsikspeare 
might have reproached him for his perfect delineation of 
the accomplished villain logo; as it was said that Dr 
Moore was sometimes hurt in the opinions of some, by has 
horrid Zeluco. Crebillon complains of this.-^They 
charge me with all the iniquities of Atreiis, and they con- 
sider me in some places as a wretch with whom it is unfit to 
associate ; as if all which the mind invents must be de- 
rived from the heart.* This poet offers a striking insUnce 
of the little alliance exisung.between the hterary and per^ 
sonal dispositions of an author. Crebillon, who exulted on 
his entrance into the French aca<lemy, that he had never 
tinged his pen with the gall of satire, delighteti to strike on 
the most harrowinjr strini: of the tragic lyre. In his Atreus, 
the father drinks the blood of his son ; in Rhadamistus, the 
son expires under the hand of the father ; in Electra, the 
son assassinates the mother. A poet is a painter of the 
soul ; but a great artist is not therefore a bad man. 

Montaigne appe-ars to have been sensible of this fact in 
the literarv character. Of authors, he says, ho likes to 
read their little anerdotes and private passions ; and adds, 
'Car j'ui uno singulifere curiosite de connoitr« I'ame et lea 
naifs jugcmen-sde mos autcurs. II faiit bien juger leur 
siiffisance, mais non pas leiirs moeurs, ni eux, par cetto 
moiitre de leiirs tVrits qu'ils ^talent an theatre du mondo.* 
Which mav be thus translated—' For I have a singular 
curiosity to know the soul and simple opinions of my au- 
We must judgfi of their ability^ but not. of tVvw 
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«ftn OMriMd Um booBdary of the eiiftraca of the opuleat 



His HiYinble day flow on io thw Twiooarj world of 
litermturo tad art ; all iho knowledfe, and ail the tastes, 
which genius has ever created are transplanted into -his 
cabinci ; there they flourisfa together in an atnKwphere of 
their own. Bat t/amioiltiiy is essential i« his existence ; 
for though his occupations are inierrupCed without incoo* 
Tenienoe, and resum^l withoot efftirt, yet if the realities of 
life, with all their unquiet thoughts, are suffered to enter 
into his ideal world, they will be felt as if something were 
fluof with f iulence among the trees where the buds are 
sinctBff,— all would insuntly disperse. 

Such is that life of self-oblirion of the man of letters, for 
which so many Iw^e voluntarily relinquished a iMiblic sta- 
tion ; or iheir rank m society ; neglecUM f>Ten furtune and 
health. Of the pleasures of the man oT letters it may be 
said, they combine those opposite sources of enjorment 
obeenredin the hunter and the anfler. Of a great huoler 
it was said, that he did not live but bunted ; and the man 
of leiteni, in his perpetual researches, feels the like heat, 
and the joy of discovery, in his own chase ; while in the 
deep calm of his spirits, such is the sweetness of his unin- 
temipt^ hours, like those of the angler that one may say of 
him what Colonel Yenables, an enihiisiasiic aiigler, de- 
clared of his favourite pursuit, * many have ca»t off other 
recreations and embraced this ; but 1 n<*ver knew sny an- 
gler wholly cast off*, though occasions might 4ot%rrupt, their 
aflections to their bek>ved recreation.' 

But * m^n of the world,* as they are so emphaticallv 
distmfuished, iroagioe that a man so bfckss in * the world* 
must be one of the dead in it, and, with mistaken wit, 
wfMild inscnbeover the sepulchre of his library, * Htrrel'ies 
the body of our friend.* If the man of letters has voIiib- 
tarily quitted their * world,* at least he has past into another 
where he enjoys a sense of existence through a long su^ 
eessioB ofa^ea, and where Time, who destroys all things for 
othera, for him only preserves and discovers. This world 
IS best described by one who has lingered among its inepi- 
ratioos. ' We are wafled into other limes and Strang 
lands, connecting us by a sad but exaltmg relationnhip with 
the great events and great minds which have passed away. 
Our studies at once cherish and controul the imagination, 
by leading it over an unbounded range of the noblest scenes 
in the overawing company of departed wisdom and 
genius'* 

If the man of lettera is less dependent on othera for the 
very perception of his own existence, his solitude is not 
Uiat of a desert, but of the moat cultivated humanity ; for all 
there tend* to keep alive those concentrated feelinrs which 
cannot be indulged with security, or even without ridicule, 
in general society. Like the Lucullus of Plutarch, he 
would not only Uve among the votaric.-- of literature, but 
would live for them ; he throws open his library, his gal- 
lery, and his cabinet, to all the Grecians. Such are the 
■Mn who father neglected tennis, or awaken its infancy by 
the perpetual legacy of Uie * Prises' of Literature 'and 
•cience ; who project those benevolent institutions where 
they have poured out the philanthrophy of their hearts in 
that world which they appear to have forsaken. If Europe 
18 literary, to whom «>oes she ewe this, more than to these 
■len of lettera? To their noble passion of amassing through 
life those magnificent collections, which often bear the 
Barnes of their foundere from the gratitude of a following 
Bge? Venice, Fkirence, and Copenhagen, Oxford and 
London, attest the existence of their laboura. Our Bod- 
lejrs and our Harleys, our Cottons and our Sloanes, our 
Cracfaerodes and our Townl^ys, were of this race ! In the 
perpetuity of their own studies, thev fell as if they were 
extending human longevity, by throwing an unbroken light 
of knowledge into the next age. Kach of the mibUc works, 
for such they become, was the project and the executioa 
of a solitary man of lettera during half a century ; ihegene- 
TOus enthusiasm which inspired their intrepid laboura ; 
the difficulties overcome ; the voluntary privations of what 
the world calls its pleasures and its honoura would form 
«n interesting history not yet written ; their due, yet UB- 
<liseharged. 

Living more with books than with men, the man of let- 
tera is more tolerant of opinioat than they are among them- 
•elves, nor are his viows of human affaira contracted to 
the day, as those who in the heat and htnrry of life can act 
«iUy on expodisBts, and not on priaciples ; who deem ihean 
jBliBi poUtktane because tbcy are Bot awralisfs ; Io 
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whom the centuries behind have conveyed no reaaltt, tad 
who caiwot see how the present time is always fiill of ibB 
future ; as Leibmtx has expressed a profound refledioa. 
* Every thmg,* says the lively Burnet, < must be brought tm 
the nature of tinder or gunpowder, ready for a spark to aeC 
it on fire,* befi>re they discover it. The man of lettera ia 
accused of a cold indifference to the interests whiefa divida 
society. In truth, he knows theirmiserablebeginBiBgs and 
their certain terminations ; he is therefore rarely obaimred 
as the head, or the rump, ofa party. 

Antiquity presents stich a man of lettcnin Attieat, wha 
retreated from a political to a literary life ; had his leturt 
accompanied thoee of Cicere they would have illuttralad 
the ideal charaeier of a man of lettera. But the safe At- 
ticus rejected a popular celebrity for a paaaioB not 1m 
powerfol yieUing up his whole soul to study. Oieero, vritk 
all his drvotiun to literature, was still agitated by anoihar 
kind of glory and the most perfect author in Roma iniagiB- 
ed that be was enlarging his honoura bv the iatngues of 
the consulship. I^e has distinctly marked the character 
of the man of lettera in the person of his friend Atticoa, aBd 
has expressed his respect, although be could Bot coBlaat 
himself with its imitation. * I know,' aays this laaa of 
genius and ambition, ' I know the greatness and ingcaooaa- 
ness of your soul, nor have I found any diflerence belweea 
us, but in a different choice of life ; a certain sort of aan 
bition has led me earnestly to seek after honours, while 
other motives, by no means blameable, induced you to 
adopt an honourable leisure ; Aoneshun ttmtm.** Theao 
motives appear in the interMting memoirs of this bmb of 
letters— a contempt of political mirigues with adeure tm 
escape from the buiiile and splendour ofKome to the lean- 
ed leisure of Athene ; to dinnus a pompous tram of slavea 
for the delight of assembling undttr his roof a litcrarr 
society of readera and transcriber* ; and there having coi- 
lecteo the portraits or busts of the illustrious men of hia 
country, he caught their spirit and was influenced by their 
virtues or their genius, as he inscribed under them, m con- 
cise verses, the characters oftheir mind. Valuing wealth 
only for its use, a dignified economy enabled him to be 
profuse, and a moderate expenditure allowed him to ba 
genenms. 

The result of this literary life was the strong affectkaH 
of the Athenians ; at the first opportumt^, the abeeace of 
the man of lettera offered, they raised a statue to hua, 
conferring on our Pompodius the fond surname of Atticoa. 
To have received a name from the voice of the city tbay 
inhabitt^, has happened to more than one maa of lettera. 
Pinelli, born a Nea|K>iitan, but residing at Venice, amoag 
other pecuhar hooeura received from the senate, was t har a 
distinguished by the affectionate title of * the Vaactiaa.' 

Yet vuch a character a* Atticus couU not escape ea^ 
sure from * men of the world ;* ihey want the heart and Iba 
imagination to cunceive something better than tbemtelvea. 
The happy indifference, perhaps the eonten^rt, of oar At- 
ticus for rival factions, they have stigmatised as a cold aei»> 
trality, and a timid cowardlv hypocrisy. Yet Attieaa 
coukl not have been a mutual fnend, had both aot aUka 
held the man of lettera as a sacred bcmg aaiidst ihair di»> 

Eised ambition; and the urbaaity of Attieaa, wbilait 
lanced the fierceness of two heroes, Pompey aadCmaai^ 
couki even temper the rivalry of geniiu m tba Ofmtora 
Hortensiiis and Cicero. A great man of oar awa eouatry 
widely differed from the accusera of Auicua ; Sir Mat- 
thew Hale lived in times distracted, and look the charms 
ler of our man of lettera for hia Bsodel, adoptiag two pria- 
ciplrs in the conduct of Atticus ; engagiag wiUi ao party 
or public business, and affording a coaaiant rebcflothe 
unfortunate of whatever portv, he waa ihoa pisasiv s d 
amidst the coetests of times. Even Cicero hiamalf, m hia 
happier moments, m addreaaing hu fnend, exclaims * I 
had much rather be silting on your little beach nader Araa- 
tnile's picture, than in the curule chaira of our great oaaa.* 
This wish was probably sincere, and reminds ua of aaotber 
great politician in his secceaion from public aftira, reiraaU 
ingtoa literary life, when he app^ra s u ddsa l y to '^ ~~ 
discovered a new-fouad world. Pox's fevoariia liw, i 
he oftea repeated, was, 

* How varioaa hia employma a ta wboai tha warid 

Calls idle.* 



If the personal iaterests of tbo BMBof lettera ara aal 
too deeply iavohred ia andcty, his iadividaal pi uw iai ky 
bowevar » aaver coatrary to pabbe bappiMaa. OdMr 

UbiHi^ir. 
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frnfl the nuTchaui rioij i>n ihi.' pub.ic oa.iiinily uf hi(;ii iU» intri'pid niiiid clo#«i in a prciuaiure livath. 
prictii. Hu: itio i:i«tJ) (.•:' Iliii rs uniy ea.!» tur iicaci* and I have liraHo ihu iBjpt-nectvit*wot Peiresc'tf chancfr, 
Dook^, \o uiii:o hiin>i.lt' >viih Itii brvihf» i^catiered uvcr that men uf ii-uer« ma}- be n-muided ol'lhe cmpaciucf \jtt 
Europt*: and his usi-suint's;! can only U: iVri, wiun. oiitr po.«strs«. There iiLi remains another p^cuiiar itavjr« 
a Vm^ mtcrchan^'c oTde^iruciion, men during i<rturt iiiitr- With ail thtrst: va»t viewc \hv turiune ol' Peircsc vaiDuc 
raU, recownnjj liiur sciucd, ui^cuver lliai ■ know ledge , great; and wht'D h« someumes endured the re;rfva.c& a 
is powtrr.' I tiio&e whL«e sordidneM woj »;art]ed at ihu pr<xi:raii7' u 

Of thoje eminent men of letter:^, who were no; authurf. mind, and ihe j^reai ohjecti ubich were the re«ui:. P«ireK 
the huiory uf P«'iresc u|ieiis tl«: nniat citlarj;t:d view of replied that * a «maii nialter suffices lor the Damn: «ie'j 
their aciiviiy. Tni5 moving picture uf a hurary hfe had of a iilerary man, whoie true weahh crncuts id '^«in> 
been lost fur us, had not Peire^c fuund in Gasscrudi a twin- i nunivnts uf ari{». the treasures of bis ijbrar^-. and i:.t arcv 
■pint ; so inimiate was that biographir with the very , ther.y alTeciutnii of the lu^fnious.' He was a Yrttc:. 
thoughts ; so closely united in the s^aue pursuits, and m , judjte, but he supported the disnity more by hu o«i cu- 
perpetual an observer of the remarkable man whom he has racter than by luxury or parade. He «ou:d cot wear r.i. 
immortalized, that when enipioyi- J on this elaborate re:>cm- ; and no tauesiry han:!ini!s oniamented hi« apartoit&u: bo: 
Uauce of his friend, he was i>uiy paintuig hunseif with ail | the wails were roven-tl with the poriraj'.s c-f h.» ^itnri 
the identifying strokes of &eil*-!«i\e. I friends: and m the nnaii<>riied simpiici:y of M5 s'.ucy. .-.^ 

It was in the vast library of Pmelli, the founder of the , books, his uaper^, and ms iettirs were tcaiierec M.iK*i: :.a 
most magnificent cm: in I^urupe, that Pvire^c, thc-u a ' on ifto tah:es. the <>ral!?. and the t!uor. There, »:eix: 

South, feK the remote hope ot euuilaiin^ the man of leiiers ■ finni th*.* wuriJ, he would sometimes admit to bs im.** 
efore his eyes. His hit was nor without prt-paratioij, not ' ^lippc■^ Lis iritiid LTaj^sendi, * couteni,* says tha: aico^.-e 
without fortunate coincidencti, hui there was a jiraitdeur phi.-isupher. ' ti>}iave me for hu suesi.* 
of design in the cxrcutioQ. which ori^itcatcd m tiie ^iiiius | Peiri»c, iike Puielii. nuver ptiblijihed any work. F-« 
of the man liimse'.f. i days, indeed, pa«i>ed wr.hout Peiresc wnunz i '.^T.'.r -.c 




great literary characters of Huruj.o-; and his fritiid has their curi».-i:y ha>l iiea;..ed tntelher in thr.r miri/y c--.t> 

tnrown over these liltrarv iravi i>. ihat ciiarin of detail by ijon«. Thi-y tuiu-r wj-Vr no: ciiiii -h ed with iLi: :*cu.:t ;: 

which we accunipany Pi'irrto into li.i* libraries of :he^ cenius which btrikes i'lit a*:£rei:a!e views, or wiih ".* "J- 

ieamrd ; therv with ti.e historian opcnirij: nvw sourcis of ; Urii of conipMs.jon %-.hicu craoeMsihes niiraire otT*. Tu 

history, or wr.h the criric eorreciini: mauuscn»ts, and sot- ; deticieiicy in the mind* of such may be ai:nbui£>2 :o a 

tling points of erudi'.ion ; or by tiie i j-eiifd cabinei of the ihirsi of ']iarnin», wir.ih the very nicans t.-. aiiav caa cry 

antiquary, deopheriiiir obscure n;.-cripiion*, and explain- i iutlame. Fr<*ni all side* i.hty are 2a:herii:ff iLtV-rdTxa'; 

insmeda:!<; in the iraileries «.'f ihe cun>.>us m art, Mm«)nc , and that know,rd<;e wi nis htrvf r perfic: io w.zr. I'^rr 

their marbles, their pictures ai.-i their pnii'.s. he h3s ofirn day br;ii::> n>:-w ao.iiii«i:i.^n>. "\Vi;i. i.-.^.se mfc. '. ■ c li- 

revraleJ to the ariiat aiiine sccr«. t in his tmii art. In the p,,^,. j< j^ h'->i!aie : and tn r'v:s>f is t».t ».jv n:r:v.t- :t 

mustuia of ihe na:ura;i>i. or aniihi! the plants of the ' fri?h douh*« and !:ii'»ii!iti.i«d i.i:ii>-«u»i.3. Ps-jre*^ wis -r.- 

butani-ii., thi-rr was nu rari:y of naMip-. and iim work ijf art pj v. .j all ri.> itV :ii .1 rii<:.«rv if Vr \ii.ov ; \r. : i*.i\ i. :• 

on \\:ii':!i he !iil lur loe"i:iiiu::>u:a:-- : his mii.il l>.il. .1 wrU ,|^v j.,. w.^.: ....:. ii.j 1,. ^j.^. ..V. !,.,;i uj.i^ji. Hj: • ►-.'.< .' 

that i!.i|i."i:i' iKi- hi 'n.:.o j^ .kv.: :•' . tl.u ii'Cuiiies a paiii iii y 111 oL.^« rsi-^ Ci.i-«t i..:i. • r, :".: i, ; n.i-.- i;.-- '. .:..-. v : .i> _ •.- 

tile ct--*.irji.n U re.-". In Ks.jmhJ I\irt->r wx-? -ur a?-- |.;^rv . iTs;ir-.n_-. ■■: .i..k 1: \t.' .cj-v >;.a:.v . f. '.-^.m.' ::-r. : * 

Ciai'- of *.^an:.irii a;.! S. .^i i;. :.i..l J:di iii-jr-.* li.uii ii.r ir/- r- x\a- iuriTTe c !:■-. 1.: 'i- \i).«- th«- ri,..:w::V '* ;.ir". ' ■• :.•:- 

view w::n 1 ir. ii friend t.^ litMatv ijmj. uiir ca'.t:i:t:j<. i!*.d ij.j ;!,.• na".:.;..r .a". ■■..:• ir.iiii'.r?.' 

James I: 'in*' miv j'l.ii.'--" hy ;:ii-*! w .,» wr- t..- titn <-.i.;. iir- "ti.v *i. ni v':.\\a:.rs i.f k:j -w;. .:_'r-. wr.: i:: 

whom !u- lifN! «i..'.il!.:. aini by n.'n.ni !.e ii:iii-vlf evt r a:>r rar-. Iv r.ir . -rs, ':..r' w:; i i.rr' yi'-.^n. I. .i%< v. r. c.-r ■-. -i 

was s-jiijt,l. c-ii;!! .lui- n: w^re iitini. r m; tr.. ii-is::.:.'* '. im- j,, ,:,'. ^^ -^. .. .^■,•..,,-5 ; wim.-isi -.j, ;r >• «.'r^ : j> ..-*. -v 

mitrtui they iiM\ tie us>" y c.i.:<..:, t: 11;. ;;.!■ u:»jii.'s m vM.ii.'i i,i;'. ■ w,.-,.,; ij..- :,.ive :^.i:<i>«. ! mar.v \u i;*-: «.:»t. 

thi-y ciji':- riii-.i :;.' 1. »■>•.-. ves. a::.! Iru-M l;ie p^ rn::ii:-.i.t n- 'li.iit ■'•...••'•:> ki. owl- jji ••lii" 'k- wn.. r,. -o.r; . .- FI-.;:.:-" ~»* 

su.tif • f liiiir C'ii:o;ii'.d >;•.-. ;.e"i. bei'i 111 li>rn:v, js bjtji tj.i- Ik j iit.:n j ;i:. : :r.v rr? . ". .f 

Aii'iiiier jiteii.iar jr'.-i::..->s ni ihi-J ii:i;rary character know.r- iji* ; an'j !•• rarv tii^'-irv r-- '.t'. »:.ic: is rr*. r-j- 

was bid enLir^it. 1 r.-.vui. m i-j literature f^r it-elf; he maJv j^^v of the a_v:. k-i :iie ilaiiui an i - f :h- ;i:.:i*! : .a.. >.:.f "' 

his own umversa' cMriosiiy the si.urce of kiiowl-d.'e to the muioriai;: c-'t:s..i:i5. noes uf the>e vas: c-: .... :: tj .' 

other mm; c.-asiJcrinj the studiom as tbrinuii: but one biy-ikN. i.m alni 's* beencreai-d in i.ur .iwn ;m.;*. T.-.i-. 

great family wherevr they w.=-rc, ihe na'i"nal re:-.>:tor!'^s ' gourcs. \vi.:i ■, « rr r ^.^ ui'ich iie..:;hffri insrLic::-r. •> 'v 

of linoui'Mjt* m Kuropt*. fir Peinsc. fjrni'.J bu'. oni- i«»:. iuihor an.! ihr ar":sf. ar- j-rrarate ^tuiiivfrrcm '.r- c-.:- 

i**c-|. 11 f-.r ;.iM w.,r:i. Thi^ niasi uf letters r.a i po>.s..!f>,-J vaiiun .•: ;.:iravir.^ aii.i -.l.e art*, and >^- i.-TiViTn ir.^rc :i-- 

hiMiseli I'f ".r.-. :r c«'ii:eiiis. liiat he m!;:!i: have in.\r.':.<i:r;p's lu^vdr v •!■■• ii .v!r,';e ■ t :Ki-*e nun of .<:'•. rs. 
col. ■.•;•< J. iju'.ii"' i p:ere» e.\;i..ir'- }. ex'racts >'i.i:'liLi!. .':i:d Tjie lii. ■> .:»:-.ii.;il wri:»-r, w. 1 can a-rn ir.- :■•-?:- 

evti. ,;r.tii.j:i:Miun ini:n..yei in rnn-uL' p:ir:s ..f 'iie wcr.d. hist rv, is i.. •. a. a a-. ^ , , riai't.* ti-rm r. R. h. t-^.1'\- z- 

to ;i;ri;iTti vK-ws at: J :iii:is. an i to C'i>v aii'.i :u:*Ky t-ir i.'!v »w ..ii.--', ,,'i= i i.-.i/.- .■■■>:.•.• .",* \v«i -i • i--- - •- - 

sf'.uJ" u*.wn-.in > i:;v i:i.«:an' n'trunt nr . ;i.:'\>ri^.! ::;ar r"'ie ;,,< i><i_-ii. ?.im >.i iir.irde::?- : .:i -r-sr/.-. ;i- 5 ..* v.r - •: 
ii'-riry Teasisr. > ,^ ».:.■ w .r. i w..rf i:; :\:;.nir'y 1 ..• i:.J :-. ;.,, «;,/" J, "t-.i^ . : a::..:r-.-:iij. fa: i;;> ..cr.-;-e'< -:: 
h-jii I'y f;c >.cref c:n-v..',,!i L.f :;.;< nnn.'l .e-v-«. 11. arlv i->- :..>;-. i nr i:. I-: -:. i<. r.i.i i. .: a i.r:^-. 

Car'y:iu r-n 'l:v >.ii:;e c.^i j.-ir m •..:< vt. us. Mm-, p.' ;,..-. ;,. „ .. j;, jj .. ,. . ,.,..,... , „; .. .-,;,.„ j._ .. ^. . 

coti.1 wr. ii::,:- ii:> -i.rVMi.iU'. ../.■• f-.ir,..-=;:> ; :.;<•::..%: r- j,. ..ks. :ii. • • . ,:.'.., ..;■ ;i:,- >* .i . J t:-.::.:.L:ii-. K.>r-.- 
*a.nmil i.---:..i ^^-.! m.vvry {..:'■ =.t •;.■■ ■..i:.:M....- j.- ;.v. |;. ^ ,. m- w^- :;... r;. ^..: .'r -.i.. u.. ;i- ;.i, j.ii. :wr «- 
Hr k.-..i II.' a r. li.e 'r !&,>■ wi .J i . •r^\:. -n. -• > ■\ wz i;,j _-,\-:--: -. ill .. ■■ rs -.M 'r'r. I i i>i\M..r-: :v/-.:. 



ineniw: r : :.? *•<. ..jc;i. i::>': 1.. ;.-:..■. 1 ri-.i ri' :.*. ■ . u 
»»y w.:'.:i 'I-' ra- I .Mr'.' 1 :..: -.r . ;-i- . .. "! «=. ;i-.:^- ■..■ ' •' .> .r 
Tvc-'-t:: -n •■\r:i !•■ ii'irt'iir'. ':•■ r- ■■ . - ; i; :■■■ r-i! ." • > ..''.:■ .1, 
at h'.> ••■•Ml i-i>", "r !i'.- wa- • • .'II Ti" .t; i ;;iv ■ ...'.i ; ■ r*.- 
c^'iv'*.' :?a\-« <i.i«;.-t 1, 11. :>■ <;i i:. ■•:r';r i.< •{ !■:.■ !i!.il 
hter.i'isr . .;■:■ -.i aiv i".-. •. -r ■■ -.lu:* r.-iT:--. ;:>i ; 1: 
was '• ■* I i:ri..-.«-:-y i-t' ]-'• r ■-■=..■ Ui .i--. ;!:•• iir.b- .:<;.•■ i •,.:^ 

OWlt l-ar-:- I.. ;,;. j : .- ■ ■•- :;. ■ -J :• , ;.. . t" ]■',••' . „ , xm., .i 

ri'Vi V '.'■' •■ ■" - . :.■ ■.• .■.« ( ■ - ;.,■ . :";...•». W;:-. iii m r : •• 

w.i-> I'rf-'-i.r- •! r. 1 ■; i.iri;:>'. a \..^e. >r a mAii';»'"ri:i!, |-,o 
tifver *.:<' '1 - :...' :2.!* l::l !.• i.rt.i •»>«:. 'V ere \ wtiV. \"..e 
f/i'iior I.'-.' j?J'e ; jr- ; at.-i a b«j.'k. a i-iicture.t-^r a v\a\^\. V.u rv 
mi.'Dfv roil ■' u.ji l^ otfired, fed their mu«.ua\ yasswu ^uA v avx-XoV-xniav '\ 
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•nMpimit; a hint from Walsh conveyed anew 
onaMptioo of Enghah poetry to one of its nuuters. The 
calebntad treatiee of Urouna, on * Peace and War,* was 
pffvgected by Peireac It waa laid of Maghabechi, who 
BBBw aU hooka and never wrote one, that by hu diffiuive 
ooaunmncations he waa in tome reapecta concerned in all 
the great worka of hia timea. Sir Robert Cotton greatly 
miaiateH Camden and Speed ; and that hermit of literal 
ture. Baker of Cambridge, was still auppiying with his in- 
▼ahMUe reaeardiea, Burnet, Kennet, Heame, of Middle- 
4oa. Such ia the concealed aid which these men of letters 
mSard oar authors, and which we ma^ compare to those 
M^lerraiieoaa atreama, which flowing into spacious lakes, 
Mf atill. imobaarved, enlarging the waters which attract 
Ae pobuc eye. 

Bach are these men of letters ! but the last touches of 
tlMir picture, given with all the delicacy and warmth of a 
■alAfiaiaier, may come frcmi the Count de Caylus, cele- 
JbratM for Ina ooUections and for his generous patronage 
ofarttsta. 

' Hia 1^017 ia confined to the mere power which he has 
€i being one day useful to lettera ana to the arts ; for his 
whole fife is em|rfoyed in collecting materials of which 
leaned men and artists make no use till after the death of 
lam who amassed them. It afibrds him a very sensible 
pleamre to labour in hopes of being useful to those who 
fNiraiia the same course of atudies, while there are so 
||rc«t a number who die without discharging the debt 
wfakh they incor to aociety.' 

CHAPTER XVII. 

LITXnART OLD AGE. 

The oU age of the literary character retains its enjoy- 
■wnta, and uaually ita powers, a happiness which accom- 
paiuea no other. The old age of coquetry with extinct 
beanty ; that of the used idler left without a sensation ; 
that Of a grasping Croesus, who envies his heir ; or that 
of the Machiavel who has no lonser a voice in the cabinet, 
BUkea all these persons resemble unhappy spirits who 
oumot find their graves. But for the aged man of letters 
OMmory returns to her stories, and imagination is still on 
the wing, amidst fresh discoveries and new designs. The 
others fall like dry leaves, but he like ripe fruit, and is 
vmlned when no longer on the tree. 

The intellectual faculties, the latest to decline, are often 
vuorous in tho decrepitude of age. The curious mind is 
fliul striking out into new pursuits ; and the mind of eeiiius 
n atill creating. Aitcora imparo !—' Yet I am learn- 
ing !* Such was the concise inscription of an ingenious 
device of an old man placed in a child's go-cart, with an 
hour-glass upon it, which Michael Angelo applied to his 
own vast genius ia his ninetieth year.* 

Time, the rreat destroyer of other men's happiness, 
oiilv enlargA uie patrimony of literature to its possessor. 
A leamed and highly intellectual friend once said to me, 
' If I have acquired more knowledge these last four years 
than I had hitherto, I shall add materially to my stores 
IB the next four years ; and so at every subsequent period 
of my life, should I acquire only in the same proportion, 
die general mass of my knowledge will greatly accumu- 
late. If we are not deprived by nature or misfortune, of 
the means to pursue this perpetual ausrnicntation of know- 
ledge, I do not see but we may be still fully occupied and 
deeply interested even to the last day of our earthly term.' 
In such pursuits, where life is ratKer wearing oiit, than 
ruatinf out, as Bishop Cumberland expressed it, death 
acarcely can take us by surprise : and much less by those 
continued menaces which shake the old age of men, of no 
inteltectoal pursuits, who are dyinv: so maiw years. 

Active enjoyments in the decline of life, then, consti- 
tnte the happiness of literary men : the study of the arts 
■nd literature spread a sunshine in the winter of thf ir 
davo : and their own works may be as delightful to thcm- 
aefves, aa roses plucked by the Norwegian amidst his 
•oowa ; and thev will discover that unregarded kindness 
of nature, who has given flowers that only open in the 
owung, and flower through the night-time. Necker offers 
a beautiful instance even of the influence of late studios 
in life ; ibr he tells us, that * the era of three-score and ten 
ia an agreeable age for writing ; your mind has not lost its 

* Thto characteristic form closes the lectures of Mr Fii^eil, 

who thos Indirsctlv reminds us of the last words of Reynolds ; 

and the graver or Blakc, vital as the pencil of Fuseli, hna 

wiaad tbepermm or Michael AngBlo with Its admirablo por- 

/mi^ bntbing luipintiou 



vigour, and envy leaveo you in peace.' The opeaiBg of 
one of La Mothe le Vayer'a Treatiaea ia atriking: <I 
should but ill return the favours Ood baa granted ma m tho 
eightieth year of mv age, ahould I allow myadf to givo 
way to that shaaieiess want of occupation which I have 
condemned all my life ;' and the old man proceeds with 
his * observations, on the compoaition and reading of 
books.' The literary character haa been fully occupied 
in the eightieth and lunetieth year of hfe. laaac Wutoo 
atill glowed while writing aome of the moat intoreating 
bioj^raphies in his eighty-mih year, and in his ninetieth 
enriched the poetical world with the first publication of a 
romantic tale by Chalkbill, * the friend of Spenser.' Bod* 
mer, beyond eighty, was occupied on Homer, and Wiel- 
land on Cicero^ Letters.* But the delight of opening a 
new pursuit, or a new courso of reading, imparts the vi* 
vacity and novelty of youth even to okiage ; the revolu- 
tions of modem chemistry kindled the curiosity of Dr 
Reid to his latest days ; and a doaervedly popular authoti 
now advanced in life, at thia moment, haa oiacovered, in 
a claasof reading to which he had never been accustoniad, 
what will probably supply him with fresh furniture for hw 
mind during life. Even the steps of time are retraceo, 
and what has passed away again becomes oura ; for in 
advanced life a return to our early atudies refrMhea and 
renovates the spirits ; we open the poets who made ua 
enthusiasts, and the philosophers who taught us to think, 
with a new source of feeling in our own experience. Adam 
Smith confessed his satisfaction at this pleasure to pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, while * he was repenising, with 
the enthusiasm of a studemt, the tragic poets of ancient 
Greece, and Sophocles and Euripides lay open on hia 
Uble.' 

Dans ses velnes tuujours un Jeuno sang bouillons, 
Et Sophocle k cent aus peiiii encore Antigone. 

The calm philosophic Hume found death only could inter- 
rupt the keen pleasure he was again receiving firom Lu* 
cian, and which could inspire him at the moment with a 
humourous self-dialogue with Charon. 

Not without a sense of exultation has the literary cha- 
racter felt his happiness, in the unbroken chain of his 
habits and his feeUngs. Hobbes exulted that he had out- 
lived his enemies, and was still the same Hnbbes ; and to 
demoi»trate the realitv of this existence, published, in the 
eightv-seventh year of* his age, his version of the Odyssey, 
and the following year, his Iliad. Of the happy results of 
literary habits in advanced life, the Count de Tressan, tho 
elegant abridger of the old French romances, in his * lite* 
rary advice to his children,' has drawn a most pleasing 
picture. With a taste for study, which he found rathar 
inconvenient in the moveable existence of a man of the 
world, and a military wanderer, he had however contrived 
to reserve an hour or two every day for literary pursuits ; 
the men of science, with whom he had chiefly associated, 
appear to have turned his passion to observation and 
knowledge, rather than towards ima([ination and feeling ; 
the combination formed a wreath for his grey hairs. When 
Count de Tressan retired from a brilliant to an affection- 
ate circle, amidst his family, he pursued his literary tastes, 
with the vivacity of a young autnor inspired by the iilusiua 
of fame. At the age of seventy-five, with the imagination 
of a poet, he abridi^ed, he translated, he recomposed hia 
old Chivalric Romances, and his reanimated fancy strudc 
fire in the veins of the old man. Among the first designs 
of his retirement was a singular philosophical legacy for 
his childrttn : it was a view of the history and progress of 
the human mind— of its prinf:iples, its errors, and its ad- 
vantages, as these were reflected in himself; in the dawn- 
ines of his taste, tho secret inclinations of his mind, which 
the men of genins of the a^^e with whom he associated had 
developed ; in expatiating on their memory, he calls on his 
children to witness the happiness of study, in those plea- 
sures which wero soothing and adorning his old age, 
» Without knowledge, without literature," exclaims tho 
venerable enthusiast, ' in whatever rank we are bom, wo 
can only ro»omble the vulgar.' To the Centenary Fon- 
tenelle the Count de Tressan was chiefly indebted for tho 
happy life he derived from the cultivation of literature ; 
and when this man of a hundred years died, Tressan, 
himself on the borders of the grave, would offer the last 
fruits of his mind in an eloce to his ancient master; it waa 
the voice of the dying to the dead, a last moment of tho 
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love and »enftibility of geoiut, which feeble Ufe could not I derived frnm hinh, nor creation, but from public 
extiBsui»h. I and m,* in^eparahie from hit name, as an esaea:iil qauBf 
If the genius of CfciTO, inspirtfd by the love of literal urc, . ii frum its object ; for the diamond will aparfcia aadM 
has thrown ■omething delifbifu) owir this latest waaon of 1 mve will be fragraiitf oiherwiite. it iic no diamond nor roK. 
l/e, iu hi* de Seneetmte ; and if lo have written on old age, j The great mav well condescend to be humb!e lo Gcaa, 
in old agf , is ti> have obiaiurd a lriuin|>h over time,* the - since genius pays itii homage in becoming proud of tbH 
literary character, wht-n he shall discover himself like a ' hiiniilitv. CantinaJ Richt-lieu was monitted ai the rtjt' 
stranger in a new world, when all that he loved has not bri'v ui'the unbending Comeille ; several noblemen wen 
life, and all thai lives has no love for old age; when he at Pope's indifference to their rank ; and Magliabechi, iht 
ahall find himself grown obsolete, when his ear bhall cease book-prodi^y of his axe, whom eveij literary ttraage 
to listen, and nalurc has locked up the roan entirely wiihin tisiied at FJorence, assured Lord Raiey, rhar the Duke d 
bimsell', even then the votary of literature shall ii»t'feel the Tuscany had become jea!ou« of the attention he wis re- 
decline of life;— ftreserrmg' the flame alive on the altar, ceiving 'from foreigners, as thcv usually went first 19 set 
and even athui last moments, in the act of sacrifice. Such Magliahtchi before the Grau<f Duke. A eonfesii'v fay 
was the fi&fr, perhaps now told for the firi^t time, of the MdiiieHquieu states, with open caodoiir, a fact in hu liie, 
frcal Lord Clarendon: it was in the midbtof composition which ronfirms this jealousy of the Gre«l wtih the Lie- 
tnal bb pen siiddenlv fell frum his hand on the paper, he rary Character. *On my entering into life, 1 was spoaea 
todh it up afain, and again it fell; deprived of the tense of of as a man of talents, aiid people of condition gave bk t 
touch, he found his hand without UMition ; the earl per- faroiirahle recep'ion; but when the success nfmy Percaa 
cnved himseif struck by palsy— and thus wan the life of Letters proved perhap<< that I was not unworthy of dv 
Ike noble exile cluaed amidst the warmth of a hterary reputation, ami the public began to esteem me, m^ >^*rr9> 



work, unfiniahed. 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

LITERAmr HOlTOtJBS. 

Literature is an avenue to giory, ever open for thosn in- 

Emious men who are deprived ui' hun^iurs or of wealth, 
ike that illustrious Roman who owed nothing to his an- 
cestom, viHetur ex »e no/us, thev»etm self-boin ; and in 
the baptism of fam**, ihey have given themselves their 
name. The som of a sword-maker, a poth.-r, and a tax- 
gatherer, were the en a'rst of Oraiors, the most niajeytic 
of poets, and the mu*t L'r.icefiil of the saiiriisisof aniii^iiiiy. 
The elrM^uent Missil'on, the brilliant Flecliier, Rousiteau 
and Diderot ; Johmsnn, Aken<>ide, and Franklin, arose 
amidvi the most humble avocations. 

It IS the preroraiivc of genius to elevate obscure men 
to the hijher ria««« of sociefv ; if the influritce ot" wrilrh in 



tion vrith the grrof vat diseouragingt and I erpenenad w- 
numerahle morti/leatwnt.'' Montesquieu subJMns a nit^ 
tion Miffici«-ntlv huniiliatinsr for the mere DoblL-maa : - The 
Great, inwardly wounded with the ghiry of a ceiebrairi 
name, »eek to humble it. In genera! he on'v can HiirC'-v 
enHure the famt* of others, who deserves Ikme hiiuelC 
This wnri of jealousy iini{uestiunably prevailed ia the iatf 
Lord Orroni ; a wii, ■ man of the worUI, and a maii J 
rar.k, hut while he considered literature as a mere antiM* 
nient, he was mortified at not ubiaining iiiercry cf-'eb^j; 
he ft: I; hii* anthoriaJ, always beneath hi^ prrst>nal rrorac- 
ter; he broke with everv literary man who k^4ed ca*3 
him a& their fiiend ; and Kow he nas delivered his tt^.isfs 
on Jiihn»on, Goldsmith and Grav, whoai unt'ortimaieiv tor 
him he personally knew, it fell to my iut to discnter: I 
coiiM add. but no'i diminish, what has' been caUed t^ 1^ 
veriiv of thai deiuiea'ion.* 

W'hn w-a^4 the (tiiiufied character, Lord CfaesUrSetder 
Samuel J.-hnson, «htn the great author, pruud •/ us'a- 



the present day has br.n justly saiji to nave created n new ^ ■ ^^..^j ^,.^ lorH^Sio'* ....aKinj patroonge ? ■ 1 itlua 

aris:ocracvr4-|r:iown,ai.Jwhrrelheyalr..a.lvb«jintobe [ ^,.,,.^f/,.^,., s«ifr.'u.K»n mnkma f\ic m.ursrrT d.r« to 

jeai.Mwoi thr.rrank*. we may assert mat tenm* creates | i,^ ...^..^^nje J with Parno.l. and n-i Parti. -.1 wi:hthem*n- 

asor.of,n.e>otunlnobiiiiv. whirh w conf rred on sorne , ^^^ , *pir.:M «ouM in.t sutfrr 'he Lrterarv Ch.raor t' t* 

Literary Chnracer. hv the invuiunrary tee.n.gs of the . .^;^^.^^,.^, ^^^ ^^.^ prrs-n^e. Er.ierinir the a:.ar-m.tr .: x 

puh:.c: an.l were men of jrniii. to bea^ arms tne. nn.rhi , ^ ^^,^.^^^^.^ ^^,^^ [^^^ condu.M.us ano.ner oeer .0 the *'x.\ 

ronsi<i n..r Ml im:,i.i..:iry thnj;. of irntTu.s and chim.r^s, : hoal. the laver .'odikM to m^ko wav i;.r P.-.*. -Pus 

bill of d.je.ls i.eHorn.ed an.l <.t puh.ic work-in ex-.t-n.-.. ^^ ^^^. ._^^^, , ^^,^ • ^^^ ^^^^,^ ,„cis,tT.'- pass, he 1* nr v s 

\\ neu Uiin:i ram d thr jrral .Tiir.inuniic^: cock nt in»* 1 . r rt ^^ . . . .1 > ... ^^ . .... /i.i.i-iii'... ^.^ .; -,.-.. . t 

p*)*":. I'Ton ri'p.i»'ci. * ^iiiCf^ iiur (]Ma:uies are uec.arrO. 1 

! Khill t.ikr> my rink.* an i plac<^d himself bet'ore Vnt .^. 

Nor is tins pri:c. ir.e true stMirce of elevaled charactf*. 



Univfrsrv of Patiua, wI/k 11 w.i< K-ni: me a.iinira'i-n of 
Kurori.-. ft cav*' a imiae an-i H'>biii:y tn ii.< m.ik'r ind a'l i 
his di>«i:cn-ianrs : shi-r" s!)!; lives a Marquis Dofhii dai* ; 
HomU»i;iu. Sir H«i^'h Middlet-^n. in niem'irv of his vast I 
vnt«'r:»ri«e. rhinfffd tr< f Tin'-r arm'! !'.»h«'Hr ttiree u'.\r<, bv 
which instruments h»' lirid -it r* n-jili '^nvd the. wi>rks he l.ad 
inven'ed. whfii :.:<! refiiiix n-.i-red f.irih the «ati'r< thr iiiL'h 
our iii»*frojio'i<. di^:*ri;:'nsh:n:: 11 from a'l oJlirrs in the 
world. ShnuKI riot Kvrln have 'n^er'ed an oak-'.rce in 
his bearings? For our au'li.T*.'* ' Svlva' ocra-i.ined the 
plantation of • manv miihonjt of timber-trfes.' and the 
present navy fif Gri-al Britain has bi-ou conslriirted with 
the oaks which the fr-niu^ i*;' Kve.yn I'ianfcil. If the pub- 
lic havf brirrowfd the nAm^Ji of siime Jjordii to grace a 
Sandwich and a Soenspr. we miy [*.t al owe<l to raise in'o 
titles of 'iier:iry rinlniity iliojf di^MncM.m-i whirli the finb'ic 
voice has atrai'.h'>d to *'»mf author-i ; jJHtrhului Potter, 
ulf^entjfi Smart, and Anamon MfMirt. 

Tr>;s intfllei'iua! iiolii!ily is n-it rhmnTiral ; does it n«»' 
separ.ite a mati from itn* rruwl ? Whi nevfr th" nj;htfiii 
poR-te^cor ai»:icair«, wi ; n »: :he »*yes of all srHTta'.<»rs he 
nxed on him .' I allude 'o srenes «hic!i T have wifn'-5vd. 
Will not pven ii'Tarv honour:: add a iiiihi!i»y to 11 bii-.ty ? 
and tt-aeh thi' naMcn to r<»t-i m a name -.vlnrh mi:;'-' oih^r- 
wifc he hi'i.ien on-ler if< rar.k. and rnnain iinknonn ? Our 
illustrious li«! (»rii!iTary iiohicinHn i« far in"re i.''"rio\i- than 
th»» satirical "Cafalojup i>f Nohl-.^ .-Vu'rior.*.'' drawn i:t» 
bv a p.Vishel and hf-ar •'.»->.-» cvni'*, who has pointed l.n 
bri 'i.'tii! •hal'is at a.! who w**re thivalroui^ in >nirit, or an- 
pertain»il to the fAruiv of ocmu*. One may prfRiiUie .in 
the existen'^e of ihi« inteileciiia' nohilitv. from lht» extra- 
ordinary nrrumstance that ihe C»reat have artiiallv felt a 
jealou<v of Jhe litcrarv rank. But no rivality can exist in 
ibe fo/ilarv honour cotiferred on an au:hor*. aT\ honovu n^ii 



r»Tti<vd i«i the jreai artisi? a« well a^ the great zi'zf. 
Mi n hie! .Arvje...). in\iir-:l by J' 1 1 ins H, lo the C ut ■:t 
K' nie. fi"Ji:d thai inlriiiie had indisp<is»»d hi* -H ?;m<*" !> 
ward* !:im. :»•■ 1 more thftn once, the great artist wa» sia- 
ftr»-' Jii iin-,-' r m aiter.d-ince in the anti-charobcr. Om 
dav ih»' indij:ri!inr min of f-nius exrlainitd, * le.'. hi« b .:- 
ii-s<. if he wants m»», h-' must look for nie elsewhere.' He 
flew back to -.H beiovjii Fl Tenc, to proceed wita :ha: 
c*'l' brati d c^rui«-»n. whu*h ?.fterwards became a fiv-ur;:* 
iit'::lv w:'h a-: .~.'-ti-!s. Tlinre thi* Pope wrote ff.ir r.i* re- 
turn! anil at ienj'n uifiiac ed the liitl" state of Tuscibv 
with war, it' Mn'Ka'-i Ani-.Io prolonged his absf nee. K? 
returneii. 'I'ne <ui»;une ar;ist knelt at the fe»"l of i!.e Fyr.tr 
of the t'.^h;ir'*h. f'irnr? aiU'Je hi-* troubled civmi^naiiof ia 
?i!ence : an iiit>'rnti..'olins Bif!:op (»ffere»l htm5e'f as a mf- 
diator. a'iiii'»i»'7:nj !or c.ir artist by observing, that • of ::u* 
trood hemciir ar^* 'h»'se pain'TS iiiaije!* JmIiII:- ttime: !« 
t^ i< f'lti.ib !• ni .Isaior, and .is Va*ari teiU used a *wjrci ra 
t}:l«.- i»ci"isinn. <»b"«ervin:.'. 'you «iieak injuri'^u*iy i/ him, 
whi'e I am "il* nt. It i^ von who are i;rno''anl.* Rai* sj 
Mii'bai'l .\nE'.'o. Jiiiui« H. embrarreci "h" man of £fn:':». 
• I «'3!i mak" lords ot you every day. bus I carnr^rf .— r-av x 
Ti'ian.* >a''1 !::'• Kmfi'ernr C^harlfs V lo his c'.-uriier*. «ho 
r.HO bei.Miii" ifa'oos of the hours, and the hai'"-^. .••..r?, 
wiii-'i iKat iKnnarch nmnai'ed, tlia' h** mijht c^nvc-** »;n 
th«' man of ceriius at his wM'-k. There is an cleva'.ed »»- 
itrriur^o b-rwien Power an<l Genius; and if inev are .If- 
fif'ient !n reoinrncal estreni. nerner are great. The inifl- 
ifctiia' nrlu i'v seems to ha^ «' been afst ried by EV H .rlav, 
a oreal Fmici o'.aiesindn. lor wbt-n the acadrmv wis 



once not reeeived wrh royal hono-irs. he complained to 
\\\e VxewcVx TW^A\>TtV\. ch^crvinc* 'hat when * a man of i*i- 

• Spurinna, or the Comforts of OW Xse, by SVt TV»maa • "^^^ >N;i%v^>^*'^^^-»-'^^^^^^^'^^*^'^r''^^*.!''*^''^^'^ ^ 



LITEKART CHABACTEK, ftc. 



ilwH* wlmmd thraa ueft fnm Ihe ihraaa ta ri 
If anr iks nisi oT inilH]iluili cu racampcnH ■ 



u IB apukuf a fimii 
plMMit if Hxterity. 



h^Vd AllLchiri] ihs produes dT bu tnffldiei 



■rhnnlur hitaane. "Hubltu 

■nphcr (Im obJKt of hi> Am inqiiiriei. '' 

IcaroiH tC H«bi|[ Uh Britiih Plin^ ; and Pocodi, while 
Iw necind no aid rrm punDifo ll home Ciit hii Oriesul 
nailiM, Bner rrlued in ihoea UDiequiiiMj labouri, from 

hulcnBd IB Ma aul coa*cne will) Ihit prodigy vf eutera 

Tai! In ihe nrr pnaanceoTiha nunoffcniua will ihe 
■ntid ipaD'anaixulj fty Ihnt tribulB of rei|iecl, of idmi- 
imiian, or of luie ; ntny a (riltriinaie hie ha lured in ra- 
cairaiand many ■ crmd hai rullnwrdhiifuniniepi. Ttirra 
•n dap ID iho lA afiniiui which rtpo? iii kulfcHn;!. 

woauarAAempniniedhlnxnit. CorDeillehid hie par- 
tisular acai in iha ihutre, and tha audience would rue lo 
Minis him whra he antered. Al Ihe preiPnce of Riynal 
■■ (ba Hooaa of CoiuiHiaa. the ipcaher wu requeued to 
■vpasd the d^ata nil Uwi illuainoue foreiiner, who had 
wriinn on the Enjliih pailiwMnt, wai ihtra plucd and 
Aaianifbed, lo hit bomKir. Spinoaa, when be laioed a 
humWe rnrrlibond by giiadini optical glaena, at an obiKurg 
«Jlt(c in HoUand, wia linied by iha finl Cieneral ia Eu- 
npa, who, fur ihe aake uf ihu philoauphical eonrarenca, 
WnHoded huDarch. 

In all ajea, aad in all countriei, haa ihii reelini baen 
cradled : nor ia it a leinporaTy rbulliiion, nor an imnviihial 

wu ealtod a Lope. Italy would fumiah a inlume of the 
■gbfii hanouri decrosd lo lilenry men, noi » (hat apiril 



properly, aaci ihai oui 
laitJ. wa< aiiliy dead. 






anil, and alcp by nrp, leemed in Ilia raairy to 
n in Ihe fuot-palhoT Milltm ; (here ii n (rura 



of feotui. On Ihe burden of ihe Li 

n Iha public walk of Zurich, the maaum'nt of Gi 
•r«ud by ibe Tolci of hii feilQw-ciliiFnii, aueili Ihei 
iibiliiy ; and a loltmn funera] honoured Ihe reniai 
Deoaiock, led by Ihe KOBIe of Hamburg, with fifly 

Ikal ihia oulUUida prattrred a mournTuI iih^ca, an 
UIMrfcraiiea of ihe police ceaaed lo ba nccEuary lb 

•tM Holland 



ill fitiinl by Ihe PiMiu 



irarth, ennducied him loiho houK where Ihe poet waa 
barti,and infonaed him ihai iheproprieiorhadorien wiihed 
10 make alicratiow, but thai iho lowoB-jirnpla had niea lo 
iniel ihal the houia which wai conaecraled by lbs bmhoT 
Petrarch ehould be piRverred unchanged j Ihia waa a Iri- 

of Boccaccio ; and on a luiretareiern ihe anna oTihe Ms* 
dici, which Ihey had >cul|>tur«l ihero, wiih an inseriplioa 
illudinjt to a imall houge and a name which filled ihe 

0, prtlD I 



la houte which Toltaii 



, Wood of MlIimi, 

'e innabiled, and al Femey hii (In- 
reerned iniolale. Thai ii ibe nry apin- 
of genius, Ihe chair he aiudied in, iha t^il* 
unisnplaiid wiih curiosity ; tha spot is fnll 
■noflf. And all ihia happena from an uir- 






«C«o 






_ _ uiauthl itieirioreipaci ihaatwdeoTgrniiii: ahdCB- 
ifed inientiblel The iia'ue'irf Era^ rar and Sylla. who nr«r .par«t their own Roman blo.«U 
11,1 ant * "f 'jn^"!^ Jj^'J °"g"'^^^ j Aihrna, Thr hnu.eoflhemin ol (cnim haebepinpa'rsd 
^ n m^n »r ........ _ imidil contrndinf empires. Tram Ihs davs of Pindar to 

ihosoofBuffiBiandIhe rscem teller of Prince SehwarU- 
mber^ lo Ihe Counlem, for Ihe preierraiion of the iif ' 
lophrr'a chaieiu, i> a memorial of Ihia elanted frriii 

And the meansil ihingi, Ihe nry houiah 
dated with the memory of ihs nan of geiiiu 
objeclaof ou--""— ■ *• ~ '--'•'-! •- >— 






of lh« *mi|rani Bayle, thai ' such a man should nol be 
tunitnA aa afureicMr.' In Prance, since Francis 1 
craaiHl miius, and Louu XIV knew lo bs liberal to ii, 
ihl hnpalss was eammunicBT«l to lbs Frsnch people. 
Than ihs slaluss of (heir illuniioue men epread iusjnra- 
iiam on ihe spuls which Wiing they would have haunted — 
i> ihair iheairaathe ^raai dramiiisis; in their Iniiiiutc 

nad of geaius.* Thii it worthy of the country wbch 

• Ws caniHKbnrr Ihs Pane nf our En^lidi mnh lee— thai 

•shaa bafurs BS. iodtptnilsnl of ounelveti bat we burr Ihs 

biliisncsDfihclrlnssirtiifr preirnce inihojw liumonal nemo- 

tIMir bvia, conalfninf Ihem ut Fpm Hldom vkhetl. and often 
Ion otovurs to be tiawsd. Count AlniT<tl has infenlouBly 



rheuhikj 



* In Ihe fmndeur of Milton's wrse ws perceirs 

du» 

Bsnnet TUI. 
■TniheCusninaof BulTon. tai Monlhard. 
rMsfiiriiis ■rnir'liy of nil pis'ces iMraisil io iha w 



Caer-oi! au 



aalkn'i 



mra Us iriomphs do norphjrs 
r oar bawHir, and iSir tb* ad 
■r lias* Itr MinaliM f 
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LITERARY CHARACTER, &c. 



■on the potfl, the chair in which he omposed pirt of hti : Kineular revnluiion in the humvi mind. and. bv lU n^ 
Seauos wai produced, and appears to have conununiraied tum, in human affair*, was imi c ffecud bv in<^r<!huu w^ 
■ome of the rapiurex lo which hv wa« hable who had sat ti'ina over ih-m tiv !«uiHTi'jr ca:iiial ; w \*v aiimira* tac p. 
in thai chair; Kab«rl.iitf amuni! hm droiiesi inventumx, neraia huniuia'ini ihi-mbv viciorir* : butbv vur iL.33n, 
oould noi have iiiia^iiitHl that hi« oiil c.ixik »oii.d have '■ wh-.sc work- ar«* ii iw prinud at l-neign pri-»t«. a c.rcca- 
beenprfscrrt-d ui iho Univ*r«ity ol'Manipellurt'ur I'liture , «ifance whirh i»n»vp*, hf much as iht- comratrc* i&: 
dociorito wear unihe day iney lutik their ilfgree: nor ■ pn«weMofKii::'an.l. the aKcvnJt-ncv i-fmr seems. Evft 
oould Shak*peare, that the imillierry irr.- whicri he plant- had '.ur naiini .h-!|.lavej nn-re lirairid rtswurce* ±il a 
ed would have bftii muUipiied into rrii.-a. But in surh i awtu! powers havo ..nVntd ; had the sph<re u it«c bili 
instances the ficlins w right wiih a wmiijf dirt^Mion ; and ; b.cn milv itj» islana" b-HinHaru'*, c-uild the saxm* .ntnn 
while the populace are exhauDtui^Mheir iinoiion> on an i character have pruioininaicH. we nucht have a':ani*o i 
dd tree, and an old cli»ak, they are payiiiL' that ii.voiuiitary th,- i^ante tnimtiue an J admiration in :he hearts « ou:o b- 
tribute to genius which forms i:s pride, aiid will generate . ,in,n«al ii»i::hl»..ur-. The sriial. cit^s ni" A'hcrj locK 
"**''*^*' i Flnnnrf wi.l perpetually aii-s: the inllucnce r-f ir.* .:t«n- 

ry charai'trr over i>ih<'r nations; the oin* received the'j> 
biitrs of tho mi<!rt-s> of the univcnie, when the R ciu 
sf'fit thoir youih tn be educa1•.^I at Athens: wr.:.# \l. 
other, at the revival of lettirs. behvid every pvjkht." E;- 
ropf-an rmwdini' m it* liitlc court. 

ThtTf is a sina". p-.tii'-n of men, who ap:««-ar mlr*^i -■" 
bv na'iin^ arid liaUt, fir thi» purr»'»<e of culriva:::.; '.v.-* 



CHAPTER XtX. 

THE I^rLUEICLE or Al'TIIORt. 

Wherefore ihou'.d not the literary character be associat- 
ed in utility or glory with thi- other priit'es»ion.ii cja^sfs iX , 



society 1 Thexe indeed presii ni'ire inini'-diatriy un (he at- 




dasses in itociety, how each rises or fails in public rsieeni, 
accorduij^ lu the exigencies of the tnnes. Kre we ha<l 
fwept Irum the seas aii the tieeis (•[ nur r:vals. the na«al 
here was the po|iui.ir chnrarter; while niiliiary, ironi the | 



nines chanu'ed the riispositi"n!> of a people, arvu er^ti f u 
a^e.is i«i'i\%!y inn!ur»d iii meili:a!i<>n. K\tn :;.t^ mf::-:s-- 
cal inveniums iif ::t ijiu.« mii<t first bt'ri.me jitr:'. :i — :'j 
own PoliMry abode, ore the wurM can pns^oss :h-.m. T": 




The c..nmi.-rcial rharac^.r was lonj. even in t}>is conn- P"n<^»!'''* •" niechai;irs. ^\ hm Epicurus pus .*r.i>: f^ 
try, placed verv low in the s^ra.e uf honour ; the inerehant ^I'^'^tnn. s. nun inini.di.T- v b.-^an fo exptes? ive.*e rty 
wasronM.ieredincrelvasam..ii.v-!ra.hr, pr..ritii.-bvt!ie w"h tr.e.:,.n» on the estal..i>h»-d re-iji. n; il.e ci'* ir-i 
individual .Jistress of "th*- n-Keman. aii-l uk- rwar.is'was ■ »'Sir-'" ""I'tr.-irnhs oJ pa.au^in f. 1. imo n^:-". ir-. 

iiiiitrih'r'i} away. ?!"■•■ nn \itri! !•■ late <.■! e-stah..*'* : 'i*.^ 

h'ii»il. "VVi.i n !M;i'*l.javil. liv;ii: ;iin!j"<t \]i%- yr.iy .•.i..' .-.• 

nfl'a'v. wh're ^!r:it:iji ni A\,'i :i>.«i>?!na":'n wt r-.- ::.- :• > 

I tic- 1 frJi i«i' wrt"i ri- i r;\r.'s. Sv iivmj 'Ii*- v. i :: r. ■• •: 

I r:i:"'.iii ■» i.'''i If. iiVr. \'::' «"a ':i:.n- ri>i ici:. .!.;•! .». _ ..•::• 

1- 1 iti'- «"r (i i\ t\:> '•mj n sv'i'i r.j yi.liV ■•■•;%•.■..: j ■■••.:". 

i M"-'-!' :iii'' i :i;.-:':i:- ■-. -iJ.-i ■• '• "■'■■ «-"y :■• i. :■;.-- :'-• : • 

W.'i' :: 1. •■ ^^ .ii. .M :;■'-;;:;■ II ;r.: I .ir- . t." ■ l-V''-- 

• I J. .A ■ M.':!' I ; u< f r--\ :■ w ' .! ; '.:.• [ir.iii'i ■!• ^ ■ :' ■_-.". * 

uii'i iiMi.v I i..ii,ji ■* !,^'. ■• >!i (t ■ ■ : "j.'. . 

f:!. }'. .Pi' ::iii- ati'-rt t.. i:.«';" . .- • :: 



viewed wiih Jealous eyi s by il. I- n-iu.try ::( ii:!» iiiaii. A 
Dutch monarch, v«iio iiii:ia;ed u* ui;o the iii\^ieries of 
banks uiil li»ans, bv eiiinb:iiiiij ei>ii:ni-TOi;t! '.i:Huii.i-» wiih 
poliui'a! [Kmt-r. r.ii-« : i.n- iii-r.- ii:'!..- iM.ir.ii:i r. 

Bui till- ei>iiiMi'T.-.:i. |ir--ji' r.'v ■■!' a i..i;. -i n>: ri? t:-! 
veU' niMiiii Ml iiiaiiKiii.! : tier ui.: i;s n.i.ii.t'V |i"Ui-r \mi; 
their aireiimi. Tn. .-e i* .'in Mi'i nr.nr!;;. ni i |>:i.i.>i,>. :i>: 
We.l a-s lA >pl«'eTJ .liiij >jii 4i- . V. .,c!i II. i li- * i.;"i i. < t.i 
esteem I ai'li oihi-r ; uni "rii r'- i» i j •»;■■■. < ^-i. i ■ --.iiiu i.;' 



auth 



■ <rs, a> wei! as ot r* ;iiii n ai. 



I' IT ivi r 



>".Oi».-r-«. 
standing b: ti're 'lie e-vis 1 1" lii'- :i!.:\ r»r. 

I: I* l»y fUr auiin*.*'' ll. it t--:-. i^ri* r- i.. vi !■• n; 'I'j'it !o 

»ulhliie '!»>ir own :i'» I ;:..••-. A.i .■■ vi ..r IT'". ;;i«- 

Itajan (.•< m- ..i '"■•J i Ivir ,» !■. i* ;,i- i in. : i.ii.: !,• ■.,:!. _• 
amm<; us li'.it nor iiritin^*> (•> iii>':i)jii!-lt ii-> ir< in 'iii- 
worst I'f b.iri'ari in-s. Hi- ejvi! \\.\r-, :iii i .iiir lt' it ri v .ii- 
lion.had ur'-li lit V li.'-'iirii' i tji' It.i lai/s iiu.i."iiji"a n. T-ii 



j w • rf i:- \ « '•:•• ■■ : 

! lift- "i!!.! t" ■«ll''i ■ 

I niisT..!*' ■■'■■.ii'":i' 

, f. ■ ■■■•i.-i'. ■'. I-:':- I 

I 'Tiv. * ■•■' y :ir'- Il 

i :ir-' invi-r '\> .iri'.. 



ii.i« 



1' 



-s :i: \ '■ ■;:>:• 
-::•■■■ . :. ' Ir. •;::.■■< • -t »' -.l.--.: .'x 
\\ III- •). uiii Ii ::tii- s if ■■■•i::"i». 
1? ::::.!•. I, ;;< '■? ■ ii f ■ :r r rr. r ; . 



■T 



lonji w; 
drnsi'v 



ai»;n a-' >! :i t •. 



|M- wn- 



L'-iii'i* I'lir*- --k 



:!ii i v;irt t'» • iii-~'< 'it" iiir « ..in i*--. iJi'-a"i:ii!'.'i' ■! 



cv»-n iiy <!-n;v'i-'ii, tViiiii ;lii' • i; ■VIM" n: ■i" ar;< u:.;-:! Iia 1 

An; VI r 'r:\.\'. »i: in ih : an! a* ii N.i'ort- !;• r»« .t iir.ili'- 

mjri'it.i .:i-j ;:n ^!* tr- i.i in r- ti. i«:.i : ii».;.'.:i- ■■!••»• ahi I li;'.- '■:";''V' ■. 

bri^iiTi r ■«'i»i' «. ^V^ I: ■\% :iri':'[ i^- atii- !■!: Mi-.- i.a'ii-ii': i.f 
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■ that they cooiider the worst ictions of men, «■ of ftr 
Im consequence than the propagation of their opinioni. 
Vktj well know, as Sophocles declared, that * opinion is 
•fmr atroiger than truth.' Have politicians not often ez- 
poned their diflsuised terrors? Bodu, and sometinies their 
■nthorv, have been burnt ; but burning books is no part of 
dieir refutation. Cromwell was alarmed when he saw the 
Oceanm of Harrington, and dreaded tho effects of tliat 
Tolume more than the plots of the roj^alists ; while Charles 
11. trenbled at an autnor, only in his manuscript state ; 
mnd in the beisfat of terror, and to the honour of genius, it 
WM decreed, that * Scribere est agere/i* 

Observe the influence of authors in forming the charac- 
ter of men, where the solitary man of genius stamps his 
own on a people. The parsimonious, habits, the money- 
getting precepts, the wary cunning, and not tho most 
ncniDuloiia means to obtain the end, oi Dr Franklin, im- 
printed themselves on his Americans ; loftier feelings could 
not eievate a man of genius, who became the founder of a 
tradmc people, retainmg the habits of a joumevman print- 
er : while the elegtnt tastes of Sir William 3oncs cuuld 
inspire the servants of a commercial corporation to open 
new and vast sources of knowledge ; a niirc company of 
traders, influenced by the literary chaructor, ciilarj^e tho 
•tores of the imagination and collect fret»h materials fur the 
history uf human nature. 

I have said that authors produce their usefulness in pri* 
▼acy, and that their good is not of immediate application, 
and oflcn unvalued by their own gcnoration. On this oc- 
casion the name of Lvclyn always occurx to me. This 
author supplied the public with nearly thirty works, at a 
time when taste and curiosity were not ynt domiciliated in 
our country; his patriotism warmed beyond the eis^htieth 
year of his age ; and in his dyins hand he held anoihrr le- 

Sacy for his nation. Whether his enthusiasm was intro- 
ucing to us a taste f<ir medals and \tT\ut» ; or intent on 
purifying the citv of smoke and smells, and to sweeten it 
by pfantationa oi* native plants ; or having enriched our 
(Mvnards and our gardens; placed summer-ices on our 
tables, and varied even tho sallads uf our country ; fur- 
nishing * a Gardener's (Calendar,' which, as Cowley said, 
was to last as long * as months and years,* and the horti- 
culturist will not forget Father Evelyn in the heir of his 
fame. Miliar ; whether the philogopher of the Koval So- 
ciety, or the lighter satirist of tho toilette, or the fino mo- 
ralist for active as well as contemplative life; — yet in all 
these changes of a studious life, the better part of his 
history has not been told. — Wnilc Hritain retains her 
awful situation among the nations of Europe, the * Sylva' 
of Evelyn will endure with ht^r triumphant oaks. In the 
third edition of that work the heart of the patriot exults at 
ita result : he tells Charles, I * how many millions of tim- 
ber trees, besides infinite others, have been propairated 
and planted at the iiM<t?'i/ion, and hy the iffjlr (hnrtion of 
thU work* It was an author in his siudinus retreat, who 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the 
late victories of our naval sovereiirnty. Inquire at the 
Admiraltv how the fleets of Nelson have been con- 
structedT and they can tell you that it was with tho oaks 
which the genius of Evelyn planted. f 

The same character existed in France, where Dc Ser- 
res in 1599 composed a work on tho cultivation of mul- 
berry trees in reference to the art of raising silk-worms. 
He tauf;ht his fellow citizens to convert a leaf into silk, 
and silk to become the representative of crdd. Our author 
encountered the hostility of the prejudices of his times in 

giving his country one of her staple commodities; hut I 
Ltely received a medal recently struck in honour of Do 
Serres, by the Agricultural Society of the department of 
the Seine. We are too tlow in commcmoratm^ tho ge- 

♦Algemon Sydney was condemneil to death for certain 
manuscripts found in his library ; nnil the reuHon allotted wus, 
that scribero est acere — that to write is to an. The papers 
which served to condemn Sydney, it .npixMrs, were only an« 
ewers loFilmer* obsolete Dclenrc ofMonarrhical Tyranny — 
The metaphysical Intrrriicc drawn by the cp>wu lawyi-rs Ih 
not a nece.^'fary cnnseipience. Authors may write that whifh 
they may not aftrrwanls a]>prnvn ; their inaiiu.<rri|it o])iriioii8 
are very liable to he chMii(;e«l, and authors even clian?'- ihn^o 
opinions they have published. A m.in oiicht only to lose his 
head (or his opinions, in the metaphysical seiise ; opinions 
against opinions ; but rmt an axe ii:;aiiiKt .i \you. 

♦ Bincc this has bern written, the Di;iry of Evelyn is pub- 
Usned : H cannot add to his general rhanirter, whatever it niny 
be ; but wo may aniiripati? much rnrious annisetnuntfrom tho 
diary of a literary character whow) studies Ibrmed the business 
oDiAl 



nius of our own coaotry ; and oar anthort are defrauded 
even in the debt we are daily incurring of their pottho- 
mous fame. 

When an author writes on a national rabiect, he 
awakens all the knowledge which lies buried in the deep 
of nations ; he calls around him, as it wore, overy man of 
talents ; and though his own fame should be eclipsed by 
his successors, yet the emanation, the morning light, broke 
from his source. Our naturalist Ray, though no man waa 
more modest in his claims, delighted to tell a friend that 
* since the publication of his catalogue of Cambridge 
Plants, many were prompted to botanical studies, and to 
herbalisc in their walks in tho fields.* A work in Franceg 
under the title of L'Anii dee Hommes,' first spread there 
a general passion fur agricultural pursuits ; and although 
the national ardour earned all to excess, yet marshes were 
drained and waste lands enclosed. The Emilius of Rous- 
seau, whatever errora and extravagancies a sjrstem whuh 
would bring us back to nature may contain, operated a 
complete revolution in modern Europe, by changing the 
education of men ; and the boldness and novelty of some 
of its principles communicated a new spring to tne human 
intellect. The commercial world owes to two retired phU' 
losophers, in the solitude of their study, Locke and Smith, 
those principles which dignity Trade into a liberal par* 
suit, and connect it with the happiness of a people. 

Beccaria, who dared to raise nis voice in favour of hu- 
manity, against iho prejudices of many centuries, by hie 
work on ' Crimes and Punishments,' at length abolished 
torture ; and Locke and Voltaire, on * Toleration,' have 
long made us tolerant. But the principles of many works 
of this stamp have become so incorporated in our minds 
and feelings, that wo can scarcely at this day conceive the 
fervour ihey excited at the time, or the magnanimity of 
their authors in the decision of their opinions. 

And to whom dues the wond owe more than to the 
founders of misrellaneous writing, or the creators of new 
and elegant tastes in Kurouean nations? We possess one 
peculiar to ourselves. To Urangei our nation is indebted 
for that visionary delight of recalling from their graves the 
illustrious dead; and as it were, of living with them, as 
far as a familiarity with their features and their very looks 
forms a part of life. This pleasing taste for portraits seems 
peculiar to our nation, and was created by tho ingenuity 
of a solitary author, who had very nearly abandoned thoso 
many dpli«htful associations which a collection of fine por- 
traits affords, bv the want of a duo comprehension of their 
nature among his friends, and even at first in tho piiblic. 
Before the miscellanists rose, learning was the solitary 
enjoyr ent of the insulated learned ; they spoke a language 
of their own ; and thi-y lived in a desert, separated from 
tho world ; but the miscellanists became their inteqireters, 
ojieninn a communication between two spots, close to each 
other, yet which were so long separated, the closet and 
the world. These authors were nc»t Bacons, Newtons, 
and Leibnitz^'s ; but they were Addison, Fontenelle, and 
Feyjoo, the first popular authors in their nations who 
taul'ht England, Franctj, and Spain to become a reading 
people; while their fugitive pa^e imbues with intcllnctual 
sweetness, an uncultivated mind, like the perfumed mould 
which the swimmer in the Persian Sadi Iwjk up; it was a 
piece of common earth, but astonished at its fragrance, ho 
a'iked whether it were musk or amber? * I am nothing but 
earth ; but roses were planted on my soil, and their 
odorous virtues have dejiciuusly penetrated through all 
my pores; I have retained the infusion of sweetness; 
otherwise I had been but a lump of earth.' 

There is a singleness and unity in the pursuits of 
genius, through all aces, which priMiuccs a sort of con- 
sanpuinitv in tho characters of authors. Men of genius, 
in tneir dilferent classes, living at distinct periods, or in 
remote countries, seem to be tho same persons with 
another name : and thus tlie literary character who has 
long departed, s«'ems only to have transmigrated. In the 
great march of the human intellect he is still occupying tho 
same plac^, ami he is still carrying on with tho same pow- 
ers, his «:reat work, through a line of centuries. 

In the history of genius there is no chron<»logy, for to us 
every thing it has done is present ; and the earliest, at- 
tempt is connected with the most recent. Many men of 
eenius must arise before a particular man of genius can 
appear. Befi>ro Homer there were other bards — we have 
a catalogue of their names and works. Corneillo could 
not have been tho chief dramatist of France, had not the 
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